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FRANCIS  BEAUMONT, 
1811. 


Francis  Beaumont  was  third  son  of  Francis,  the  judge,  and 
bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1586.  In  1596’, 
he,  with  his  two  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  was  admitted  a gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  Ox- 
ford. Wood,  who  refers  his  education  to  Cambridge,  has  mis- 
taken him  for  his  cousin  Francis,  master  of  the  Charter-house, 
who  died  in  1624,  an  error  not  at  all  wonderful,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  of  this  family,  all  living  in 
1615,  and  of  these,  three  were  poets,  viz.  the  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  one  who  was  a Jesuit. 
The  subject  of  this  article  studied  some  time  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  his  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  was 
acted  and  printed  in  1612-1 3,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  Iljs  application  to  the  law  was  probably  not  very 
intense;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Dramatic  Muse  from  an 
early  period;  but  at  what  time  he  commenced  a partnership  with 
Fletcher  is  not  known.  The  date  of  their  first  plays  is  in  1607, 
when  Beaumont  was  in  his  twenty-first  year:  in  all  the  editions 
of  their  works,  and  in  every  notice  of  their  joint  productions, 
notwithstanding  Fletcher’s  seniority,  the  name  of  Beaumont 
stands  first.  Their  connection,  from  similarity  of  taste  and 
studies,  was  very  intimate;  they  lived  together  on  Bank-side,  not 
far  from  the  play-house,  both  bachelors,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
had  one  bench  between  them,  and  that  they  made  use  of  the 
same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  and  that  Beaumont’s  chief  business  was 
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to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher’s  wit.  The  latter  part 
of  this  allegation  is  not  admitted  by  certain  writers,  particu- 
larly Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  suspects  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Beaumont,  by  the  supposition  that  his  merit  was 
principally  confined  to  lopping  the  redundancies  of  Fletcher.  The 
editors  of  the  Biograpbia  Dramalica  say,  “ It  is  probable  that  the 
forming  of  the  plan,  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable, 
the  writing  of  the  more  serious  and  pathetic  parts,  and  lopping 
the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher’s  wit,  whose  luxuriances 
frequently  stood  in  need  of  castigation,  might  be  in  general 
Beaumont’s  portion  of  the  work.”  This  is  to  afford  him  high 
praise,  and  there  are  other  facts  to  prove  that  he  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  in  a superior  light,  and  that  this  estima- 
tion of  his  talents  was  common  in  the  life-time  of  his  colleague, 
who  from  candour,  or  friendship,  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in 
every  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beaumont. 

IIow  his  life  was  spent  his  works  will  testify.  The  produc- 
tion of  so  many  plays,  and  the  interest  which  he  would  naturally 
take  in  their  success,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  his  mind  during 
the  short  span  of  his  mortal  existence,  which  cannot  he  supposed 
to,  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  events  than  those  incident 
to  candidates  for  theatrical  fame  and  profit. 

Mr.  Beaumont  died  in  March  1615-16,  and  was  buried  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  The  first  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1640.  The  only  poem  printed  in  Beau- 
mont’s life-time  was,  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  from  Ovid, 
which  he  published  in  1602,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

His  original  poems,  says  his  biographer,  give  him  very  supe- 
rior claims  as  a poet;  he  is  generally  more  free  from  metaphy- 
sical conceits  than  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments  are  ele- 
gant and  refined,  and  his  versification  is  unusually  harmonious. 
His  amatory  poems  are  sprightly  and  original,  and  some  of  his 
lyrics  rise  to  the  impassioned  spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
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JOHN  FLETCHER, 

1811. 


Johv  Fletcher,  son  of  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  not  known  that  he  followed  any  profession  except 
that  of  a poet,  in  which  capacity,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the 
inseparable  partner  of  Francis  Beaumont.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a comedy  in  partnership  with  Ben  Jonson.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted James  Shirley  on  the  plots  of  several  of  his  plays.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's 
church,  Southwark.  Different  accounts,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  given  both  of  the  joint  and  separate  title  of  each 
author  to  the  plays  under  the  name  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
of  the  share  each  took  in  the  plays  written  by  them  in  common. 
It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  most  judicious  critics  that  Beau- 
mont excelled  in  that  judgment  which  is  requisite  for  forming 
the  plots,  and  Fletcher  in  the  fancy  and  vivacity  which  charac- 
terise the  poet.  Their  plays,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
volumes,  are  numerous,  consisting  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.  They  were  so  popular  for  a long  time,  that  they 
almost  engrossed  the  stage.  In  general  their  plots  are  more 
regular  than  Shakespeare’s,  their  comedies  are  gay,  and  imitate 
the  language  of  genteel  life  better  than  Jonson’s,  and  their  tra- 
gedies have  many  poetical  beauties  and  striking  incidents  and 
characters.  But  their  display  of  passion  is  rather  the  product  of 
study  than  of  real  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  human 
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heart  they  fall  many  degrees  short  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  once  so  popular,  are  now 
rarely  acted.  Most  of  them  run  into  luxuriance,  and  abound  in 
grossness  of  language,  which  would  not  now  he  tolerated  by  any 
decent  audience.  The  poetical  powers  of  Fletcher  are  very  ad- 
vantageously displayed  in  a piece  of  his  sole  composition,  “ The 
Faithful  Shepherd,”  a dramatic  pastoral  on  the  model  of  the  Ita- 
lian. It  possesses  many  fine  beauties,  and  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton  in  his  Comus,  but  its  plot  is  defective  and  unpleasant. 
The  reader  will  find  much  excellent  criticism,  and  abundance  of 
judicious  remarks  on  the  labours  of  this  pair  of  poets,  in  the  fol- 
lowing prefaces.  The  present  edition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman’s, 
published  in  ten  volumes,  1778,  which  is  by  far  the  most  correct 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  public. 
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4 PLAYERS’  DEDICATION. 

(POLIO,  1617.) 


To  the  Bight  Honourable  PHILIP,  Earl  of  Pembroke  awl  Mont- 
gomery; Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff  and,  Sherland;  hard  Pai  r and  lloss 
of  Kendall;  Lord  Fitz-Hugh,  Marmyon,  and  Saint  Quintin;  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  JIo- 
tiourable  Privy-Council:  and  our  singular  good  Lord. 


MY  LORD, 

There  is  none  among  all  the  names  of  honour,  that  hath  more  encou- 
raged the  legitimate  muses  of  this  latter  age,  than  that  which  is  owing  to 
your  family;  whose  coronet  shines  bright  with  the  native  lustre  of  its  own 
jewels,  which,  with  the  access  of  some  beams  of  Sidney,  twisted  with  their 
dame,  presents  a constellation,  from  whose  inlluenee  all  good  may  be  still 
expected  upon  wit  and  learning. 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice,  but  yet  aloof,  and  in  our  own  valley;  for  we 
dare  not  approach  with  any  capacity  in  ourselves  to  apply  your  smile, 
since  we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  of  the  authors,  what 
we  exhibit  to  your  honour,  it  being  no  more  our  own,  than  those  imperial 
crowns  and  garlands  were  the  soldiers’,  who  were  honourably  designed  lor 
their  conveyance  before  the  triumpher  to  the  eapilol. 

But  directed  by  the  example  ol  some,  who  once  steered  in  our  quality, 
and  so  fortunately  aspired  to  choose  your  houour,  joined  with  your  (now 
glorified)  brother,  (patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  expired 
sweet  swan  of  Avon  Shafcspeare ‘ ; and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to 
your  lordship’s  most  constant  and  diffusive  goodness,  from  which  we  did 
for  many  'calm  years  derive  a subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  protection  to 
the  scene  (now  withered,  and  condemned,  as  we  fear,  to  a long  winter  and 
sterility)  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  yourself,  what  before  was  never 
printed  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had  contracted  in  the  whole 
age  of  poesy  (some  few  poems  of  their  ow  n excepted,  which,  already  pub- 
lished, command  their  entertainment  with  all  lovers  of  art  uud  language) 
or  were  they  not  the  most'justly  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  and 
the  world,  we  should  have  taught  ourselves  a less  ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our  duties;  aud,  till  we  fail 
in  our  obedience  to  all  your  couunahds,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by 
the  cognizance  and  character  of. 

My  Loud, 

Your  Honour’s  most  bounden, 


« 


John  Lowin, 

Richard  Robinson, 
Eylx:rd  Swanston, 
Hugh  Clearer, 
Stephen  Hammebton 


Joseph  Taylor, 
Robert  Benpeild, 
Thomas  Pollard, 
William  Ali.en, 
Theophilus  Byud. 


1 The  example  of  some,  c . 1 i r.  Heaiingc  and  Co  ml  ell ; who  in  1623  published  the  first 
Motion  of  Shakesixure's  Works.  They  dedicated  them  to  this  same  nobleman,  then  Lari  of 
Montgomery,  and  his  elder  brother,  William  Lari  of  Pembroke. 
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MR.  SHIRLEY’S  PREFACE. 

(FOLIO,  1G47.) 


X oetry  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  aud  made  beautiful  by  • 
art,  presenteth  the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions ; among 
which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  in 
regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  should  wait  upon  the  com- 
poser; who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which  of 
itself  is  but  a cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  being  required  in  him 
a soul  miraculously  knowing  and  conversing  with  all  mankind,  enabling 
him  to  express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the 
court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  aud  passions 
of  every  noble  condition,  nay  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
primes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in 
many  ages.  Be  it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all 
these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher,  whom  but  to 
mention  is  to  throw  a cloud  upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  poste- 
rity; this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the 
crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations 
and  languages:  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath 
branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines,  tiiis  being  the  authentic  wit  that  made 
Blackfriars  an  academy,  where  the  three  hours’  spectacle,  while  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the 
hopeful  young  heir,  than  a costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the 
assistance  of  a governing  monsieur  or  siguor  to  boot;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality 
made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have  from  the  atten- 
tive hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the 
most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested 
into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable  dis 
courting  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two 
or  three  of  these  single  scenes! 

And  now.  Reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so 
much  out-acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of 
the  stage,  tlion  hast  a liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and 
converse  in  these  immortal  groves,  which  were  only  shewed  our  fathers 
in  a conjuring-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented;  the  land- 
scape is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  thought  too 
pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
Englishmen,  that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to 
this  derivation. 

Y ou  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such 
insinuating  degrees,  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along 
with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  s^me  person 
you  read;  and  thqjis  tand,  admiring  the  subtil  tracks  of  your  engagement 
Fall  on  a scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  hove 
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the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion;  peruse  a scene  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  he  expressed  by  the  same 
hands;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none,  but 
the  same  hands,  could  work  them. 

W ould  thy  melancholy  have  a cure?  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus 
himself;  and  hut  reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted 
fancy  in  Elisium;  and  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of 
delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy  soul)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf 
a soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought  high  by 
the  tears  of  innocence,  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes 
to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their 
own  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies;  but  let  the  inge- 
nuous reader 2 peruse  them,  and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their 
own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with  a trumpet,  since 
any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces,  well  understood,  will  prove  a Pre- 
face to  the  rest ; and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our 
English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a breathing  panegyric 
to  them  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-braincd 
as  ignorance  and  malice  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ; or  be  as 
healthful  as  the  inward  calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning,  and  temper 
can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment  • 
aud  companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time,  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember 
these  authors ; and  some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon 
every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a comedy.  He  must  be  a bold 
man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives:  What  I have  to  say  is,  we 
have  the  precious  remains;  and  as  the  wisest  contemporaries  acknowledge 
they  lived  a miracle,  I am  very  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  with- 
out one.  , 

What  more  specially  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works  is  toW 
thee  by  another  hand,  in  the  following  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the 
Readers. 

Farewell:  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding;  this  book  will 
create  a clear  one  in  thee:  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase, 
thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a charity  to  thyself;  and  at  the  same  time 
forgive 

Thy  friend, 

And  these  authors  humble  admirer, 

James  Shielet  ». 


* Ingenuous  1 leader.']  In  Coles’s  Diet.  1677,  it  is  remarked,  * Ingenuous  and  ingenious  are 
loo  often  confounded.’ 

1 James  Shirley. ] It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  did  nothing 
more  to  the  First  Folio  than  writing  the  Preface;  we  sboukf  not  then  so  justly  lament  the 
incorrectness  of  that  Edition. 


STATIONER’S 
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STATIONER’S  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO,  1C47.) 


GENTLEMEN, 

Rr.Foitn  you  engage  further,  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  these  particu- 
lars. Y 011  have  here  a new  book;  I can  speak  it  clearly;  for  of  all  this 
lai  gc  volume  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  not  one,  till  now,  w as  ever  printed 
before.  A collection  of  plays  is  commonly  but  a new  impression,  the 
scattered  pieces  which  were  printed  single,  being  then  only  republished 
together:  ’Tis  otherwise  here. 

Next,  as  it  is  all  new,  so  here  is  not  any  thing  spurious  or  imposed:  I 
had  the  originals  from  such  as  received  them  from  the  authors  themselves; 
by  those,  and  none  other,  I publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here  is  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and  theirs,  so  you  will  find 
here  are  no  omissions;  you  have  not  only  all  I could  get,  but  all  that  you 
must  ever  expect.  For  (besides  those  which  were  formerly  printed)  there 
is  not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  either  jointly  or  severally,  but 
what  are  now  published  to  the  world  in  this  volume.  One  only  play  [ 
must  except  (for  I mean  to  deal  openly);  it  is  a comedy  called  the  VV 1 Id— 
Goose  Chase,1  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and  I fear  irrecoverable;  for  a 
person  of  quality  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and  (by 
the  negligence  of  a servant)  it  was  never  returned;  therefore  now  I put 
up  this  si  quis,  that  whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  with  it,  shall  be 
thankfully  satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays  (you  know)  written  by  these  authors  were  heretofore 
printed:  I thought  not  convenient  to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which 
of  itself  is  entirely  new.  And  indeed  it.  would  have  rendered  the  book  so 
voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  would  have  found  it  scarce 
manageable,  who  in  works  of  this  nature  must  first  be  remembered.  Be- 
sides, I considered  those  former  pieces  had  been  so  long  printed  and  re- 
printed, that  many  gentlemen  were  already  furnished;  and  I would  have 
none  say,  they  pay  twice  for  the  same  hook. 

One  thing  I must  answer  before  it  be  objected;  ’tis  this:  when  these 
comedies  and  tragedies  were  presented  on  the  stage,  the  actors  omitted 
some  scenes  and  passages  (with  the  authors’  consent)  as  occasion  led  them; 
and  when  private  friends  desired  a copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too)  tran- 
scribed what  they  acted:  But  now  you  have  both  all  that  was  acted,  and 
all  that  was  not;  even  the  perfect  full  originals,  without  the  least  mutila- 
tion; so  that  were  the  authors  living,  (and  sure  they  can  never  die)  they 
themselves  would  challenge  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  here  pub- 
lished ; this  volume  being  now  so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  reader 
must  expect  no  future  alterations. 

For  literal  errors  committed  by  the  printer,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ask  par- 
don, and  as  much  in  fashion  to  take  no  notice  of  him  that  asks  it;  but 
in  this  also  I,  have  done  my  endeavour.  Twcre  vain  to  menliou  the 
chargeableness  of  this  work ; for  those  who  owned  the  manuscripts,  too 
well  knew  their  value  to  make  a cheap  estimate  of  any  ot  these  pieces; 
and  though  another  joined  with  me  in  the  purchase  and  printing,  yet  the 

■ The  H~itd-Goose  Chase."]  Thir  comedy,  in  the  year  1652,  was  published  in  folio,  by 
I /m  in  and  Tavlor,  two  of  the  plovers,  with  a * Dedication  to  the  Honour'd,  Lew,  Lovers  of 
Drumstick  Locate,'  and  several  commendatory  verses  annexed. 
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care  anti  pains  was  wholly  mine,  which  I found  to  be  more  than  you  will 
easily  imagine,  unless  you  knew  into  how  many  hands  the  originals  were 
dispersed:  They  are  all  now  happily  met  in  this  book,  having  escaped 
these  public  troubles,  free  and  unmangled.  Heretofore,  when  gentlemen 
desired  but  a copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may 
be  called  mean  where  every  one  is  best). cost  them  more  than  four  times 
the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume.  « 

1 should  scarce  have  adventured  in  these  slippery  times  on  such  a work 
as  this,  if  knowing  persons  had  not  generally  assured  me  that  these  as. 
thors  were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  kingdom  hath  afforded.  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  ever  acknowledged  a man  of  a most  strong  and  searching 
brain;  and  (his  years  considered)  the  most  judicious  wit  these  iater  age* 
have  produced;  he  died  young,  for  (which  was  an  invaluable  loss  to  this 
nation)  he  left  the  world  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  years  old.  Mr. 
Fletcher  survived,  and  lived  till  almost  fifty;  whereof  the  world  now  en- 
joys the  benefit.  It  was  once  in  my  thoughts  to  have  printed  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's works  by  themselves,1  because  single  and  alone  he  would  make  a 
just  volume;  but  since  never  parted  while  they  lived,  I conceived  it  not 
equitable  to  separate  their  ashes. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say  (though  it  be  a known  truth)  that  these  au- 
thors had  not  only  high  unexpressible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent 
acquired  parts,  being  furnished  with  arts  and  sciences  by  that  liberal  edu- 
cation they  had  at  the  university,  w hich  sure  is  the  best  place  to  make  a 
great  wit  understand  itself;  this  their  works  will  soon  make  evident.  I was 
very  ambitious  to  have  got  Mr.  Beaumont’s  picture;  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly, though  I spared  no  enquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence  he  was 
descended,  as  also  among  those  gentlemen  that  were  his  acquaintance 
when  he  was  of  .the  Inner-Temple:  The  best  pictures,  and  those  most  like  * 
him,  you  will  find  in  this  volume.  This  figure  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  cut 
by  several  original  pieces,  which  his  friends  lent  me;  but  withal  they  tell 
ine,  that  his  immutable  soul  did  shine  through  bis  countenance  in  such 
air  and  spirit,  that  the  painters  confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  express  him: 

As  much  as  could  be,  you  have  here,  and  the  graver  hath  done  his  part. 

Whatever  1 have  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  hand,  is  free  from  inter- 
lining; and  his  friends  affirm  he  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice:3  It  seems 
he  had  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his  own  brain ; to 
shape  and  attire  his  notions,  to  add  or  lop  off,  before  be  committed  one 
word  to  writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and 
immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or  marble.  But  I keep  you  too  long 
from  those  friends  of  his  whom  ’tis  better  for  you  to  read;  only  accept 
of  the  honest  endeavours  of 

One  that  is  a Servant  to  you  all, 

H umphreV^  ‘Moseley. 

At  the  Prince's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard,  • 

• Feb.  the  14th,  lt)4(i. 

* Fletcher's  works  by  themselves .]  If  Mr.  Moseley  could  have  made  this  separation,  it 
is  -ready  to  be  regretted  that  be  left  us  no  imiinatiou  which  plays  were  w ritten  by  Fletcher 
alone. 

1 ll‘  never  writ  any  one  thing  fierce.]  May  wc  not  suppose  this  to  have  been  a sort  of 
common-place  compliment?  but  surely  it  is  a very. injudicious  one.  A similar  ussertiou,  ap- 
plied to  .ShakcsiK'arc,  has  atlordcd  much  conversation  in  the  literary  world. 
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COURTEOUS  READER, 


* 


1 hr  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  volume  having  found  that  accept- 
ance as  to  give  us  encouragement  to  make  a second  impression,  we  were 
very  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct  as  might  he:  And  vve  were 
very  opportunely  informed  of  a copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
gentleman  had  taken  the  pains  (or  rather  the  pleasu  et  to  read  over; 
wherein  he  had  all  along  corrected ' several  faults  (some  very  gross)  which 
had  crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them.  His  corrections  were 
the  more  to  he  valued,  because  he  had  an  intimucy  with  both  our  authors, 
and  had  been  a spectator  of  most  of  them  when  they  were  acted  in  their 
life-time.  This  therefore  we  resolved,  to  purchase  at  any  rate;  and  ac- 
cordingly with  no  small  cost  obtained  it.  From  the  same  hand  also  we 
received  several  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  the  songs  appertaining  to 
each  play,  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  but  are  now  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have 
taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  quarto  in  this  volume, 
u hich  for  distinction  sake  are  marked  with  a star  in  the  catalogue  of  them 
facing  the  first  page  -of  the  hook.  And  whereas  in  several  of  the  plays 
there  were  wanting  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  therein,  in  this 
edition  you  have  them  all ^prefixed,  with  their  qualities;  which  will  be  a 
great  ease  to  the  reader.  Thus  every  way  perfect  and  complete  have  you, 
all  both  tragedies  ami  comedies  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors,  a pair 
ofjtbe  greatest  wits  and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their  age;  from  whoso 
worth  we  should  but.  detract  by  our  most  studied  commendations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authors  right  (in  an  incorrupt 
and  genuine  edition  of  their  works)  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the 
reader,  be  but  requited  with  a suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  Ben  Jonson’s  two  volumes  into  one,  and  publish  them 
in  this  form;  antt  also  to  reprint  Old  Shakespeare:  Both  which  are  de- 
signed by 


Yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you, 

John  Martyn, 
Henry  Herringman, 
Richard  Mahiot. 


1 He  had  all  ulonc  corrected,  Ac.]  Notwithstanding  this  boast,  in  many  plays,  the  first 
ii’lio  is  more  correct  than  tite  second. 
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GIVING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 
(OCTAVO,  1711.) 


Francis  Beaumont,  Esquire,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  at  Gracedieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  brother  to  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont,  Knight,  of  the  same  place;  his  grandfather  was  John  Beau- 
mont, 

' Preface .]  To  this  Preface , Mr.  Sympson,  in  the  Edition  of  1750,  prefixes  the  following 
Introduction. 

T is  really  surprising  that  all  we  know  of  two  such  illustrious  authors  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  were  is,  That  we  know  nothing.  The  composer  of  the  following  Preface, 
and  editor  of  their  works  in  1711,  calls  it  “ An  Account  of  the  Lives,  &c.  of  his  Authors.  ’ 
But  he  greatly  miscalls  it,  for  that  they  were  born  in  such  a year,  and  died  in  such  a one,  is  all 
he  has  given  us  of  their  history  and  actions;  and  by  what  I can  find,  had  they  never  wrote  a 
comedy,  we  should  not  have  known,  but  upon  Mr.  Shirley's  word,  that  in  conversation  they 
ever  had  talked  one. 

Our  authors,  *tis  true,  take  up  articles  in  two  dictionaries,  but  these  contain  little  more 
than  remarks  on  their  dramatic  performances.  Believing  therefore  that  the  no  account , of  the 
following  Preface,  contains  as  good  an  account  of  our  authors  as  any  can  be  given,  1 submit 
it  to  the  reader  pure  and  unmix'd,  as  it  came  out  of  the  editor’s  hands,  without  any  alteration 
or  interpolation  at  all,  only  striking  out  a long  quotation  from  a very  imperfect  answer  of  Mr. 
Drydeo  s to  the  objections  made  against  Shakespeare  and  our  authors  by  Mr.  Rhymer. 

But  their  dramatic  is  no  better  Known  than  their  civil  history ; I mean  what  part  each  sus- 
tained in  their  poetical  capacities.  Did  Beaumont  plan,  and  Fletcher  raise  the.  superstructure? 
Then  ’tis  no  wonder  the  work  should  be  all  of  a piece. 

But  if  each  sustained  both  characters  (as  I think  is  so  plain  as  not  to  be  doubted)  ’tis 
strange  there  should  appear  no  greater  diversity  in  their  writings,  when  the  separate  partk  came 
lo  be  put  together. 

For,  unless  I be  greatly  mistaken,  we  cannot  say  that  here  one  laid  down  the  pencil,  and 
there  the  other  took  it  up,  no  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  two  contiguous  colours  iu  the 
rainbow,  here  this  ends  and  there  that  begins,  so  fine  is  the  transition,  that 

- ■ ■ — ■ Spectantia  lumina  fail'd , 

Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  cst. 

Mr.  Seward  will  lay  before  the  reader  what  internal  evidence  he  thinks  he  has  discovered 
of  a distinction  of  their  hands;  but  in  general  Beaumont's  accuracy,  and  Fletcher’s  wit,  are  so 
undistinguishable,  that  were  wc  not  sure,  to  a demonstration,  that  the  Masque  was  the 
former’s,  and  the  Sliepherdess  the  latter’s  sole  production,  they  might  each  have  passed  for  the 
concurrent  labour  of  both,  or  have  changed  hands,  and  the  last  been  taken  for  Beaumont’s 
and  the  former  for  Fletcher's. 

And  where  is  the  wonder,  that  Fletcher’s  Works,  which  he  wrote  singly  after  Beaumont’s 
death,  should  cany  the  same  strength,  wit,  manner,  and  spirit  in  them,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned from  what  both  wrote  in  conjunction,  when  as  Sir  J.  Berkcnhcad  tells  us, 

“ Beaumont  died ; yet  left  in  legacy 

His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee; 

Still  the  same  planet,  tho'  not  fill’d  so  soon, 

A two-horn’d  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon. 

Joint  Love  before,  now  Honour  doth  provoke; 

So  th’  old  twin  giants  forcing  a huge  oak, 

One  slipp’d  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  fall. 

Grasp’d  the  whole  tree  and  tingle  held  up  all.” 

And 
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moot,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  his  father  Francis  Beaumont,  Judge  .of  the 
Common- Pleas,  who  married  Anne  daughter  of  George  Picrrepont  ot 
Home-Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  at  the  Inner-Temple.  He  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  the  9th  of  March,  lf)15,  at  the  entrance  into  St.  Bene- 
dicts Chapel  in  Westininster-Abl>ey.  He  left  one  daughter  behind  him, 
Mrs.  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicestershire  since  the  year  1700: 
she  had  been  possessed  of  several  poems  of  her  father’s  writing,  but  they 
were  lost  at  sea  coining  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  some  time  lived  in 
the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  family.  There  was  published,  after  our  author’s 
death,  a small  hook  containing  several  poems  under  his  name,  and  among 
them  the  story  of  Salmacis,  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid;  and  a 
translation  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  from  the  same  author.  The  Poem  of 
Bosworth-Field,  which  has  been  universally  esteemed,  was  written  by  his 
brother  John  Beaumont. 

John  Fletchkr,  Esquire,  (son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  who  was 
created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after  removed  to  Wor- 
cester, and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1593,  to  London),  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  probably  at  Bennet-Collcge,  to  which  his  father  was  by 
his  will  a benefactor.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  first  year  of  the  reigu 

And  since  I have  quoted  one  poetical  authority,  let  me  give  another  (with  a little  varia- 
tion) from  the  immortal  Sj>en$er,  which  may  farther  illustrate,  if  not  confirm  our  opinion. 
The  poet  speaking  ofPriauioud,  after  he  had  died  by  Cambell's  baud  iu  single  combat,  say*, 

“ II is  weary  ghost  assoyl'd  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  gricslv  land, 

Ne  into  air  did  vanish  presently, 

Ne  chaungcd  was  into  a star  in  skv. 

But  by  traduction  was  efttoon  deriv'd 
Into  his  other  brother  that  surviv’d. 

In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  depriv’d.** 

The  application  of  these  lines  to  our  authors,  is  so  easy  that  no  reader  can  mist  it,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  sameness  of  manner,  spirit,  &c.  in  their  and  single  performances,  so 
clear  for  a poetical  otic,  that  no  one  can  dispute  it. 

And  as  to  external  evidence,  though  we  have  enough  of  it,  *tis  so  little  to  be  depended  on, 
that  it  has  no  weight  with  me,  whatever  it  may  have  with  the  intelligent  reader.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  versifiers,  before  our  authors  works,  is  so  extravagant  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  that  if  we  trust  this  iiancgyrist.  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author,  if  that , Beaumont  wrote 
alone,  and  if  a third , the  whole  was  the  united  work  and  labour  of  both. 

The  printers  of  the  quarto  editions  are  no  more  concordant;  for  in  different  years  and 
editions,  you  have  sometimes  Beaumont’s  and  Fletcher’s  name,  and  sometimes  the  latter’s 
singly  before  the  same  play. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  writers  may  pcrhajK  he  more  depended  upon,  but  they  do  not 
go  quite  through  with  their  work  ; for  neither  the  quarto  copies,  nor  the  thirty-four  plavs  in 
the  ll)47  edition,  have  all  their  full  quotas  of  head  and  tail-pieces,  and  of  these  we  have,  there 
are  few  that  speak  out,  and  tell  us  from  whose  labours  their  audiences  were  to  expect  cither 
pleasure  or  instruction. 

However  this  t\  idence,  such  as  it  is,  I shall  lay  before  the  reader,  by  way  of  notes  to  the 
alphabetical  account  of  our  authors  pieces  (as  drawn  up  by  I)r.  Langbuine)  towards  the  con- 
clu>ion  of  the  following  Preface;  and  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to  determine,  how  far  ujxm 
such  testimony,  the  authors  were  singly  or  jointly  concerned ; only  1 must  give  this  caution, 
that  where  the  prologue  mentions  poet,  or  author  in  the  singular,  there  I suppose  Fletcher  is 
only  deigned,  where  iu  the  plural,  Beaumont  is  included. 

[The  evidence  Mr.  Sympson  here  speaks  of,  the  reader  will  find,  with  much  additional 
information,  in  the  title  of  each  play  ot  the  present  edition.] 

of 
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of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Church  in 
Southwark,  August  the  lyth,  1625,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Several  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  while  the  authors  were 
living;  and  in  the  year  1645,  (twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher, 
and  thirty  after  that  of  Beaumont)  there  was  published  in  folio  a collection 
of  such  of  their  plays  as  had  not  before  been  printed,  amounting  to  between 
thirty  and  forty.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  inserted  a great  many 
Commendatory  Verses,  written  in  praise  of  tlu:  authors  by  persons  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  the  most  eminent  of  that  age  for  wit  and  quality'.  This 
collection  was  published  by  Mr.  Shirley,  after  the  shutting  up  of  the 
theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  ten  of  the  most 
famous  actors,  who  profess  to  have  taken  great  care  in  the  edition;  they 
lament  their  not  being  able  to  procure  any  picture  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  from 
which  to  take  his  effigies,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher:  but, 
through  the  favour  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  is  now  supplied  ; 
the  head  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  being  taken  from 
originals  in  the  noble  collection  his  lordship  has  at  Knowles. 

In  the  year  1(J7£),  there  was  an  edition  in  folio  of  all  their  plays  pub- 
lished, containing  those  formerly  printed  in  quarto,  and  those  in  the 
before-mentioned  folio  edition.  Several  of  the  Commendatory  Verses  are 
left  out  before  that  impression;  but  many  of  them  relating  to  .particulars 
of  the  authors,  or  their  plays,  they  are  prefixed  to  this;  and  a large  omis- 
sion of  part  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  is  sup- 
plied in  this. 

The  frequent  and  great  audiences  that  several  of  their  plays  continue 
to  bring,  sufficiently  declares  the  value  this  age  has  for  them  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  former;  and  three  such  extraordinary  writers  as  Mr.  Waller, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  John  late  Earl  of  Rochester,  selecting  each 
of  them  one  of  their  plays  to  alter  for  the  stage,  adds  not  a little  to  their 
reputation. 

The  Maid’s  Tragedy1  was  very  frequently  acted  after  the  Restoration, 
and  with  the  greatest  applause;  Mr.  Hart  playing  Amintor,  Major  Mohun, 
Melantius,  and  Mrs.  Marshal,  Evadne,  equal  to  any  other  parts  for  which 
they  were  deservedly  famous.  But  the  latter  ending  of  that  play,  where 
the  king  was  killed,  making  it  upon  some  particular  occasion  not  thought 
proper  to  be  farther  represented,  it  was  by  private  order  from  the  court 
silenced.  This  was  the  reason  Mr.  Waller  undertook  the  altering  the  latter 
part  of  that  play,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works. — 
Upon  which  alteration,  this  following  remark  was  made  by  an  eminent 
hand  : 

“ It  is  not  to  be  doubted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers  characters. 
Twas  agreeable  to  Mr.  Waller's  temper  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  tragedy, 
as  he  expresses  it;  but  whether  it  he  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy 
itself,  to  make  every  thing  come  off  easily,  1 leave  to  the  critics.” 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  so  celebrated  for  writing  the  Rehearsal, 

a As  our  authors  w ere  planning  one  of  their  plays  (this  most  prohally)  in  a tavern,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  over-heard,  hy  some  of  the  house,  to  say,  l'l.  undertake  to  kill  the  A Ung.  Words 
io  appearance  so  treasonable  as  these  w ere,  could  not  long  be  kept  concealed,  and  the  disco- 
very of  them  had  like  to  have  cost  our  poet  dear:  but  it  being  demon*  (rated  that  this  design 
was  only  against  the  person  of  a sce/ncal  sovereignt  our  author  vvus  freed  from  any  farther 
trouble,  and  the  intended  process  entirely  clropjnxl.  Vide  h untanicy's  English  Poets. 

by  m psojf. 
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made  the  two  last  acts  of  the  Chances  almost  new.  Mr.  Hart  played  the 
part  of  Don  John  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  audience;  the  play 
had  a great  run,  and  ever  since  has  been  followed  as  one  of  the  best  enter- 
tainments of  the  stage.  His  Grace,  after  that,  bestowed  some  time  in 
altering  another  play  of  our  authors,  called  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a- 
Bleeding:  He  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  it,  and  took  it  with 
hint,  intending  to  finish  it  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1 <>86.  I cannot  learn  what  is  become  of  the  play  with  his  Grace’s 
alterations,  but  am  very  well  informed  it  was  since  the  Revolution  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nevil  Payne,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1689. 

The  alterations  in  Valentinian,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  amount  to 
about  a third  part  of  the  whole;  but  his  lordship  died  before  he  had  done 
all  he  intended  to  it.  It  was  acted  with  very  great  applause,  Mr.  Good- 
man playing  Valentinian,  Mr.  Betterton,  TEcius,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  Lucina. 
My  lord  died  in  the  year  1680,  and  the  play  was  acted  in  the  year  1684, 
and  the  same  year  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Wolsly,  with  a Preface, 
giving  a large  account  of  my  lord,  and  his  writings.  This  play,  with  the 
alterations,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship’s  poems  in  octavo. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  page  17,  (in  the  first 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works)  in  a comparison  of  the  French 
and  English  comedy,  says,  “ As  for  comedy,  repartee  is  one  of  its  chiefest 
graces.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  an  audience  is  a chase  of  wit  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  and  swiltly  managed:  And  this  our  forefathers  (if  not  we) 
have  had  in  Fletcher’s  plays,  to  a much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
the  French  poets  can  arrive  at.” 

And  in  the  same  Essay,  page  19,  he  says,  “ Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
had,  with  the  advantage  ot  Shakespeare’s  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study.  Beaumont  especially  being  so 
accurate  a judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all 
his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  ’tis  thought  used  his  judgment  in  correct- 
ing, if  not  contriving  all  his  plots  What  value  he  had  for  him  appears 
by  the  verses  he  wrote  to  him,  and  therefore  I need  speak  no  farther  of 
it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem,  was  Phi- 
laster; for  before  that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully; 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shakespeare’s, 
especially  those  that  were  made  before  Beaumont’s  death.  And  they  un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better;  whose 
wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe;  they  repre- 
sented all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above  all  love.  I am  apt  to  believe 
the  English  language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection;  what  words 
have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  superfluous  than  necessary.  Their 
plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare’s  or 
Jonson’s ; the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies, 
nod  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  mens 
humour.  Shakespeare’s  language  is  likewise  a little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson’s  wit  comes  short  of  theirs.” 

This 
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This  Essay  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  was  written  in  the  year  1(566.* 

Mr.  Dryden  said  he  had  been  informed,  that  after  Beaumont’s  death, 
Mr.  James  Shirley  was  consulted  by  Fletcher  in  the  plotting  several  of  his 

plays. 

5 in  the  year  1666.}  After  this  sentence  was  inserted  Mr.  Dryden’ s Remarks  ©n 

Rymer,  which  Sympson,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  xiv.  mentions  having  rejected.  They  here 
follow,  with  the  rrefaccr’s  Observations. 

44  In  the  year  1()77»  Mr.  Rymer  (now  Historiographer  Royal)  published  ‘The  Tragedies 
of  the  Last  Age  considered,  in  a Letter  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  Esq.’  In  this  treatise  he 
criticises  upon  Kollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Maid’s  Tragedy,  and  the  King  and  No  King; 
all  three  written  by  our  authors,  and  the  most  taking  plays  then  acted.  He  has  there  endea- 
voured to  the  utmost  the  exposing  their  failings,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
beauties;  Mr.  Rymer  sent  one  of  Ins  books  as  a present  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who  on  the  blank 
leaves,  before  the  beginning,  and  after  tht*end  of  the  book,  made  several  remarks,  as  if  he 
designed  an  answer  to  Mr.  Rymer’s  reflections;  they  are  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  own  hand-writing, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  publisher’s  of  this  book ; ’tis  to  be  wished  he  had  put  his  last  hand  to 
’em,  and  made  the  connection  closer,  but  just  as  he  left  them  be  pleased  to  take  them  here 
verbatim  inserted. 

44  lie  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critic  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner. 

“ Either  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which  consists  in 
this,  that  the  ( i . e.)  the  design  and  conduct  of  it  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks,  to 

those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and  pity;  yet 
the  granting  this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

44  But  Ine  answer  ought  to  prove  two  things;  first.  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
ter-piece of  a tragedy,  though  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

44  Secondly,  That  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  may  be  found  in  the 
English,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

44  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  quoad  dignitatem , sed  quoad  fundamenhim  ; for  a 
fable  never  so  movingly  contrived,  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing 
on  our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts  and  words  are  suitable. 

44  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove.  That  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and  this  he  has  offered  at  in  some  measure, 
but,  I think,  a little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

44  To  make  a true  judgment  in  this  competition,  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  tragedy,  consider, 

44 1.  How  Aristotle  has  defined  a tragedy. 

44  1 1.  What  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be. 

44  III.  What  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it. 

44  IV.  The  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic 
j>oets  justly  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those  rules. 

44  Then,  Secondly,  consider,  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a just  definition  of  tragedy,  of 
its  parts,  of  its  ends,  of  its  beauties;  and  whether  he  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truly  could  determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  w herein  they  consist. 

44  Next  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  wfas  deficient;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of 
its  plots,  anil  fewness  of  persons,  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a fault  in  the  Greek  poets;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the  variety  was  visibly  so  little;  or  whether  what 
they  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

44  Then  make  a judgment  on  w*hat  the  English  have  added  to  their  beauties:  As  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions;  as  namely,  that  of  love,  scarce  touched  on 
by  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  llymcr,  and  in  that  how 
short  the)’  were  of  Fletcher. 

44  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied; 
because  of  the  example  allcdgeu  of  Phaedra : And  how  far  Shakespeare  has  outdone  them  in 
friendship,  &c.  # ** 

“To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry,  consider  if  pitv  and  terror  be  enough  for 
tragedy  to  move,  and  I believe  upon  a true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work 
extends  farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners  by  delightful  representation  of  human  life  in 
great  persons,  l>y  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  he  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
moved  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  v ice, 
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plays.  It  does  seem  that  Shirley  did  supply  many  that  were  left  imper- 
fect, and  that  the  old  players  gave  some  remains,  or  imperfect  plays  of 

Fletcher's 

by  shewing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments  of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue 
always  amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate;  and  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown 
triumphant. 

“ If  then  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  discouragement  of  vice,  be  the  proper  end  of 
poetry  in  tragedy : Pity  and  terror,  though  >good  means,  are  not  the  only  : For  all  the  passions 
in  their  turns  arc  to  be  set  in  a ferment : as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poets 
common  places;  and  a general  concernment  for  the  principal  actors  is  to  l>e  raised,  by  mak- 
ing them  appear  such  hi  their  characters,  their  words  and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audi- 
ence in  their  fortunes. 

“ And  if  after  all,  in  a large  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  had;  then  let  us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  better. 

“ And  here  Mr.  Ky  liter’s  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed; 
that  wc  may  see  whether  they  arc  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  against  our  country- 
men. 

“ It  is  evident  those  plays  which  lie  arraigns  have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a ‘high 
degree  upon  the  stage. 

“ To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems 
unjust. 

“ One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same, 
that  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved : Which  shows,  that  there  is  something  of 
force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising  those  two  passions  : 
And  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour, 
and  more  life  upon  the  stage,  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  first.  But  secondly,  I 
dare  appeal  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  those  two  pas- 
sions moved  within  them;  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer’s  prejudice  will 
take  off  his  single  testimony. 

**  This  beiug  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  he  established  by  this  appeal : As  if  one  man 
say  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  further  argu- 
ment against  him  that  it  is  so. 

“ If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved ; his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best 
but  evince,  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  jiassions;  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means  which  they  have  used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

“ And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this,  that  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived : For  though  nature,  as 
he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same;  vet  the  climate,  the  age,  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  to  whom  a poet  writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the 
Greeks,  would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

“ And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians,  than 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  only  show's  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
more  judicious  people:  Bui  the  ixiet’s  business  is  certainly  to  please  the  audience. 

“ Whether  our  English  audience  have  lieen  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ; that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  used  in  their  plays  to  raise  those  passions  before-named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by 
the  Greek  poets  than  by  them;  and  )>erhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  w holly.  Let  it  be 
yielded  that  a writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stieain,  or  to  please  the  |>eople  by  their  own 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgments : It  still  remains  to  prove  that  our 
theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

**  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  designs,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places,  than  reasonably  urged ; and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by  one  who 
were  as  witty  as  himself. 

**  Secondly,  They  destroy  not,  if  they  arc  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  only 
take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  For  example:  The  faults  in  the  character  of 
the  King  and  No  King,  arc  not,  as  he  make#  them,  such  as  render  him  detestable;  hut  only 
inqierfcctimis  which  accompany  human  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence 
of  his  love;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him.  This  answer  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  Kind. 

“ And  Kollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too 
- severely 
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"Fletcher’s  to  Shirley  to  make  up:  And  it  is  from  hence,  that  in  the  first 
act  of  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  there  is  a scene  of  an  Ostler,  transcribed  ver- 
batim 


sererclv  arraigned  liy  him;  for  it  adds  to  our  horror  anti  detestation  of  the  criminal.  And 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither,  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which 
he  commits ; and  the  point  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  upon  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in 
the  death  of  an  offender,  as  the  raising  an  horror  of  his  crimes. 

“ That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  parti- 
cipating of  both,  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a good  rule;  but  not  perpe- 
tually to  be  observed,  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  much  alike;  which  objection  he. 
foresaw,  but  has  not  fully  answered. 

“ To  conclude  therefore,  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written;  and  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater,  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  ex- 
celled them. 

“ For  the  fable  itself,  his  in  the  English  more  adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in 
the  Greek  poets,  consequently  more  diverting;  for,  if  the  action  he  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  countcrtum  of  design  or  episode  (i.  e.J  under  plot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as 
the  English,  which  have  both  under-plot,  and  a turned  design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  • 
expectation  of  the  catastrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see  through  the  whole  design 
at  first  ? 

“ For  the  characters,  they  arc  neither  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
as  in  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher ; only  they  are  more  adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which 
Aristotle  commends  to  us ; pity  and  terror. 

“ The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently  must  partake  of  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 

“ The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  F.nglish  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by 
comparing  them  somewhat  more  equitable  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

“ After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and 
terror;  because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed,  and  vice  punished  ; where  they  do  not  both 
or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

“ That  wc  may  the  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terror  arc  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
which  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  he  more  excused,  Itupiii  confesses  that 
the  French  tragedies  now  all  run  upon  the  tendre , and  gives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the 
passion  which  most  predominates  in  our  souls ; and  that  therefore  the  passions  represented 
become  insipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience;  but  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now  among  the  French  so  strongly,  as  the  other  two 
did  amongst  the  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a stronger  genius  for  writing,  the  operations 
from  the  writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raising  of  Shakespeare’s  passions  arc  more 
from  the  excellency  of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  justness  of  the  occasion : and  if  he 
has  been  able  to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded  the  whole  reasonably,  yet  by  the 
genius  of  poetry,  iti  writing  he  has  succeeded. 

“ The  parts  of  a poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

‘*1.  1’hc  fable  itself. 

“ II.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  whole. 

“ 111.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters  in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  poet. 

“ IV.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

“ V.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

“In  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil,  Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets,  and  Shake- 
speare all  modern  poets. 

“ For  the  second  of  these,  the  order:  the  meaning  is,  that  a fable  ought  to  have  a begin- 
ning, middle,  and  an  end,  all  just  and  natural,  so  that  that  part  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  Ik*  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest  ; all  are  depending  one  on  another, 
like  the  links  of  a curious  chain. 

“ If  terror  and  pity  arc  only  to  be  raised  ; certainly  this  author  follows  Aristotle's 
rules,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides's  example;  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly, 
either  by  seeing  a wicked  man  punished,  or  a good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  perhaps 
indignation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and  goodness  depressed  . both  these  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  the  end  of  tragedy,  reformation  of  manners;  but  die  last  improperly,  only  as  it 

begets 
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batim  out  of  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  act  iii.  scene  1.  which  play  was 
written  lon^  after  Fletcher  died,  and  transplanted  into  Love's  Pilgrimage 
after  the  printing  the  New-Inn,  which  was  in  the  year  lfi30.  And  two  of 
the  plays  printed  under  the  name  of  Fletcher,  viz,  the  Coronation,  and  the 
Little  Thief,  have  been  claimed  by  Shirley  to  be  his;  'tis  probable  they 
were  left  imperfect  by  one,  and  finished  by  the  other. 

begets  pity  in  the  audience;  though  Aristotle,  I confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the 
second  form. 

“ And,  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this  better;  perhaps  it  may  admit  a 
dispute  whether  pity  and  terror  arc  cither  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

“ It  is  not  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind. 

“ And  chiefly  we  have  to  say  (what  1 hinted  on  pity  and  terror  in  the  last  paragraph  save 
one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy, 
because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life;  now  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a criminal 
(as  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man 
and  the  suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offender,  is  of  the  nature  of  English 
tragedy  ; contrary  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy  often,  and  the  offender  escapes. 

“ Then  we  are  not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers; 
and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients;  so  that  they  neither  administered  poetical 
justice  (of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts)  so  well  as  we,  neither  knew  they  the  bcstcommou-placc 
of  pity,  which  is  love. 

“He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  upon  what  the  ancients  left  us,  for  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  begun. 

“ My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this ; that  it  is  extremely  teamed  ; hut  that  the  author  of 
it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  Poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this 
critic  as  the  best  account  1 have  ever  seen  of  the  ancients;  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extreme  correct;  hut  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  traegdy ; 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  iu  plot,  characters,  &c.  and  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference, 
with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

“Want  of  method,  in  this  excellent  treatise,  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  some- 
times obscure. 

llis  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  is  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  end*,  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

“ And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  ends  of  the  poet  is  to  please; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

“ The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  that  instruction : for  poetry  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit. 

“ The  pity  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those,  or  him, 
whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy  : the  terror  is  likewise 
in  the  punishment  of  the  same  criminal,  who  if  he  be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will 
not  be  pitied  ; if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment  will  he  unjust. 

“ Another  obscurity  is  where  hr  says,  Sophocles  perfected  tragedy,  by  introducing  the 
third  actor;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action,  one  company  singing,  or  speaking,  ano- 
ther playing  on  the  music,  a third  dancing. 

“ Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictio , that  is,  to  the  words  and  discourses  of  a tragedy*  than 
Aristotle  nas  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties;  perhaps  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  lust  product  of  the  design  of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts,  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  characters,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  from 
those  manners. 

“ Rapin' s words  are  remarkable  : 

“ ’Tis  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprizing  events,  and  extraordinary  incidents  that 
make  the  beauty  of  a tragedy,  ’tis  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  passionate. 

“ So  are  Shakespeare’s.” 

“ Here  Mr.  Drydcn  breaks  off*. 

“ About  a year  after  Mr.  Rymer' s publishing  bis  criticism,  be  printed  a tragedy  written 
by  himself  in  rhinie,  called  Edgar;  or,  Hie  English  Monarch;  an  heroic  tragedy,  dedicated 
to  King  Charles  the  Second;  this  play  never  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  players,  not  thinking 
it  worth  their  while,  nor  ha*  any  one  made  any  criticisms  upon  that.” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  printed  in  the 
year  1691,  is  very  particular  upon  the  several  plays  of  our  authors,  and 
therefore  I shall  conclude  with  transcribing  from  him,  page  204,  viz. 
“ Mr.  Beaumont  was  a master  of  a good  wit,  and  a better  judgment,  that 
Mr.  Jonson  himself  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  submit  Iiis  writings 
to  his  correction.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  wit  was  equal  to  Mr.  Beaumont’s  judg- 
ment, and  was  so  luxuriant,  that  like  superfluous  branches  it  was  fre- 
quently pruned  by  his  judicious  partner.  These  poets  perfectly  under- 
stood breeding,  and  therefore  successfully  copied  the  conversation  of 

fentlemen.  They  knew  how  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  age;  and 
'letcher  had  a peculiar  talent  in  expressing  all  his  thoughts  with  life  and 
briskness.  No  man  ever  understood  or  drew  the  passions  more  lively 
than  he;  and  his  witty  raillery  was  so  dressed,  that  it  rather  pleased  than 
disgusted  the  modest  part  of  his  audience.  In  a word,  Fletcher’s  fancy 
ana  Beaumont’s  judgment  combined,  produced  such  plays,  as  will  remain 
monuments  of  their  wit  to  all  posterity.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself,  after  Mr. 
Beaumont’s  death,  composed  several  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  so  great  a master.”  And  this  Mr.  Cartwright  alludes  to,  in 
his  verses  before  the  book. 

The  following  verses,  put  under  his  folio  picture,  were  written  by  Sir 
John  Berkenhead. 

Felicis  tevi , ac  P results  natus ; comes 
Bf.aumontio;  sic,  quippe  Parnassus,  biceps; 

Fletcherus  unam  in  pyramidu  f ureas  agens. 

Struxit  chorum  plus  simplicem  vales  duplex; 

Plus  duplicem  solus ; nec  ulluni  transtulit ; 

Nec  transferrendus : Dramatum  aterni  sales, 

Anglo  theatro,  orbi,  sibi,  superstitites.  " 

Fletchere , facies  absque  vultu  pingitur ; 

Quant  us!  v el  umbram  circuit  nemo  tuam. 

There  are  fifty-two  plays  written  by  these  authors,  each  of  which  I 
shall  mention  alphabetically. 

Beggars’  Bush,  a comedy.  This  play  I have  seen  several  limes  acted 
with  applause. 

Bonduca,  a tragedy.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  borrowed  from  Tacitus’s 
Annals,  lib.  14.  See  Milton’s  History  of  England,  book  ii.  Ubaldino  de 
Vila  de/le  Donne  Illustri  del  Regno  d’  Inghelterra  § Scotia,  p.  7.  6>c. 

Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  a tragedy  much  in 
request ; and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rymer’s  criticisms  on  it,  has  still  the 
good  fortune  to  please:  it  being  frequently  acted  by  thepresent  company 
of  actors,  at  the  Queen’s  Playhouse  in  Dorset-Garden.  The  design  of  this 
play  is  history:  See  llerodiun,  lib.  4.  Xiphilini  Epit.  Dion,  in  Fit.  Ant. 
Caracalla.  Part  of  the  language  is  copied  from  Seneca’s  Thebais. 
Captain,  a comedy. 

Chances,  a comedy,  revived  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  very 
much  improved;  being  acted  with  extraordinary  applause  at  the  Theatre 
in  Dorset-Garden,  and  printed  with  the  alterations,  London,  4to,  1682. 
This  play  is  built  on  a novel  written  by  the  famous  Spaniard  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  called  The  Lady  Cornelia;  which  the  reader  may  read  at  large 
in  a folio  volume  called  Six  Exemplary  Novels. 

Coronation, 
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Coronation,  a tragi-comedy. 

Coxcomb,  a comedy,  which  was  revived  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  the  pro-  • 
logue  being  spoken  by  Joe  Haines. 

Cupid's  Revenge,  a tragedy. 

Custom  of  the  Country,  a tragi-comedy.  This  is  accounted  an  excel- 
lent play;  the  plot  of  Rutilio,  Duarte,  and  Guiomar,  is  founded  on  one 
of  Malespini’s  novels,  deca.  vi.  nov.  6. 

Double  Marriage,  a tragedy,  which  has  been  revived  some  years  ago; 
as  1 i .11  fro:n  a new  prologue  printed  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  14. 

F. dcr  Jtroihcr,  a comedy,  which  has  been  acted  with  good  applause. 

Faithful  Si.ephertle  s,  a pastoral,  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  commended 
by  two  copies  written  uy  the  judicious  Beaumont,  and  the  learned  Jonson, 
which  are  inserted  among  the  Commendatory  Poems  at  the  beginning  of 
this  edition.  W hen  this  pastoral  was  first  acted  before  their  majesties  at 
Somerset- House  on  twelfth-night,  1633,  instead  of  a prologue,  there  was 
a song  in  dialogue,  sung  between  a priest  and  a nymph,  which  was  writ 
by  Sir  William  D’Avenant;  and  an  epilogue  was  spoken  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Mordant,  which  the  reader  may  read  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery, 

p.  86. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  a tragi-comedy.  Mariana’s  disowning  Cae- 
sario  for  her  son,  and  the  duke’s  injunction  to  marry  him,  is  related  by 
Causin  in  his  Holy  Court,  and  is  transcribed  by  Wanley  in  his  History 
of  Man,  fol.  book  3.  chap.  26. 

False  One,  a tragedy.  This  play  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  .1  ulius 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  and  his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  See  Suetonius,  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  Appian,  Floras,  Eutropius,  Orosius,  Stc. 

Four  play.f,  or  Moral  representations  in  One:  viz.  The  Triumph  of  Ho- 
nour; The  Triumph  of  Lore;  The  Triumph  of  Death;  The  'Triumph  of 
Time.  I know  not  whether  ever  these  representations  appeared  on  the 
stage,  or  no.  The  'Triumph  of  Honour  is  founded  on  Boceace  his  novels, 
day  10.  nov.  5.  'The  Triumph  of  Love,  on  the  same  author,  day  5.  nov.  8. 
The  Triumph  of  Death,  on  a novel  in  The  Fortunate,  Deceived,  and  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,  part  3.  nov.  3.  See  besides  Palace  of  Pleasure,  nov. 
40.  Belleforest,  ike.  'The  Triumph  of  Time,  as  far  as  falls  within  my  dis- 
covery, is  wholly  the  author’s  invention. 

Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  u tragi-comedy.  As  to  the  plot  of  Montague’s 
being  preferred  by  Lamira  to  be  her  husbund,  when  he  was  in  adversity, 
and  least  expected,  the  like  story  is  related  by  Hey  wood.  History  of  Wo- 
men, b.  9.  p.  641. 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  a tragi-comedy,  which  I have  often  seen  acted 
with  applause.  The  character  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  refusing  to 
fight  after  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier 
belonging  to  Lucullus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2. 
hut  die  very  story  is  related  in  Ford's  Apothegms,  p.  30.  How  near  the 
p ...  ; :cps  to  the  historian  l must  leave  to  those  that  will  compare  the 
p.cy  .vii.li  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  the  father 
and  u._  son.  See  Plutarch’s  Lite  of  Demetrius,  Diodorus,  Justin,  Ap- 

iX  " • 

island  Princess,  a tiagi-comrdy.  This  play  about  three  years  ago  was 
revived  with  alterations  by  Mr.  Tate,  being  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
printed  in  4to.  London,  1687,  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Lord  Walgravc. 

, King 
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King  and  No  King,  a tragi-comedy,  which  notwithstanding  its  errors 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rvmer  in  his  criticisms,  has  always  been  acted  with 
applause,  and  has  lately  been  revived  on  our  present  theatre  with  so  great 
success,  that  we  may  justly  say  with  Horace, 

“ lUc  placuit  tend,  hsc  decit  repetitu  plocebit." 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a comedy.  This  play  was  in  vogue 
some  years  since,  it  being  revived  by  the  King’s  House,  and  a new  pro- 
logue (instead  of  the  old  one  in  prose)  being  spoken  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Guin. 
The  bringing  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife  upon  the  stage,  was  possibly  in 
imitation  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Staple  of  News,  who  has  introduced  on  the 
stage  Four  Gossips,  lady-like  attired,  who  remain  during  the  whole  action, 
and  criticise  upon  each  scene. 

Knight  of  Malta,  a tragi-cotnedy. 

Laws  of  Candy,  a tragi-comedy. 

Little  f rench  Lawyer,  a comedy.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Gusman, 
or  the  Spanish  Rogue,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  The  story  of  Dinant,  Clcremont, 
and  Latnira,  being  borrowed  from  Don  Lewis  de  Castro,  and  Don  Rode- 
rigo  de  Montalva.  The  like  story  is  in  other  novels;  as  in  Scarron's  No- 
vel, called  The  Fruitless  Precaution;  and  in  The  Complaisant  Companion, 
8vo  p.  263,  which  is  copied  from  the  above-mentioned  original. 

Love’s  Cute,  or  The  Martial  Maid,  a comedy. 

Love’s  Pilgrimage,  a comedy.  This  I take  to  be  an  admirable  comedy. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  built  on  a novel  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  called 
The  Two  Damsels.  The  scene  in  the  first  act,  between  Diego  the  host  of 
Ossuna,  and  Lazaro  his  ostler,  is  stolen  from  Ben  Jonson’s  New  Inn; 
which  1 may  rather  term  borrowed,  for  that  play  miscarrying  in  the 
action,  I suppose  they  made  use  of  it  with  Ben’s  consent. 

Lovers'  Progiess,a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  is  built  on  a French  ro- 
mance written  by  Mr.  Daudiguier,  called  Lvsander  and  Calista. 

Loyal  Subject,  a tragi-comedy. 

Mod  Lover,  a tragi-comedy.  The  design  of  Cleanthc’s  suborning  the 
Priestess  to  given  false  oracle  in  favour  of  her  brother  Syphax,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  story  of  Mundus  and  Paulina,  described  at  large  by  Jo- 
sephus, lib.  xviii.  chap.  4.  This  play  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  chiefly  com- 
mended in  his  copy  of  verses  on  Air.  Fletcher’s  plays.  See  the  verses 
before  this  edition;  and  Cokain’s  Patents,  p.  101. 

Maid  in  the  Mill,  a comedy.  This  play,  amongst  others,  has  likewise 
been  revived  by  the  Duke’s  House.  1 lie  plot  of  Antonio,  Ismenia,  and 
Aminta,  is  borrowed  from  Gerardo,  a romance  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  Don  Gonzalode  Cespides,  and  Moneces;  see  the  story  of  Don  Jay  me, 
p.  330.  As  to  the  plot  of  Otrantc’s  seizing  Floriinel  the  miller’s  supposed 
daughter,  and  attempting  her  chastity  : ’Tis  borrowed  from  an  Italian  novel 
writ  by  Bandello;  a translation  of  which  into  French,  the  reader  may  find 
in  f.es  Jlistoires  Tragii/ues,  jear  M.  Belleforest,  tom.  1.  hist.  12  The  same 
story  is  related  by  M.  Gouiurt;  see  Les  Jlistoires  admirables  de  not  re  terns, 
8vo.  tom.  1 . p.  212. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  a play  which  has  always  been  acted  w ith  great  applause 
»t  the  King’sTheatre;  and  which  had  still  continued  on  the  English  stage, 
bail  not  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  some  particular  reasons,  forbid  its 
further  appearance  during  hi*  .reign.  It  ha*  since  bec»j  revived  by  Mr. 

V'0L  l.  ° d W alter. 
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Waller,  the  last  act  having  been  wholly  altered  to  please  the  court.  This 
last  act  is  published  in  Mr.  Waller’s  Poems,  printed  8vo.  in  London,  1711. 

Masque  of  Grays- Inn  Gentlemen,  anel  the  Inner-Temple.  This  masque 
was  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  alone,  and  presented  before  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  Banqueting-House  of  Whitehall,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  a comedy,  which  not  long  since  appeared  on  the 
present  stage  under  the  name  of  Trick  for  Trick. 

Nice  Valour;  or  The  Passionate  Madman,  a comedy. 

Night-Walker;  or  The  Little  Thief,  a comedy,  which  I have  seen 
acted  by  the  King’s  servants,  with  great  applause,  both  in  the  city  and 
country. 

Noble  Gentleman,  a comedy,  which  was  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey, 
under  the  title  of  The  Fool’s  Preferment,  or  rIhe  Three  Dukes  of  Dun- 
stable. 

* Philaster;  or,  Lore  Lies  a-Bleeding,  a tragi-comedy,  which  has  always 
been  acted  with  success,  and  has  been  the  diversion  of  the  stage,  even  in 
these  days.  This  was  the  first  play  that  brought  these  excellent  authors 
in  esteem;  and  this  play  was  one  of  those  that  were  represented  at  the 
old  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone.  The 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal,  and  printed  in 
Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  18.  About  this  time  there  was  a prologue 
written  on  purpose  for  the  women  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  is  printed  in  nis 
Miscellany  Poems  in  8vo.  p.  285. 

Pilgrim,  a comedy,  which  was  revived  some  years  since,  and  a pro- 
logue spoke,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  12. 

Prophetess,  a tragical  history,  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr. 
tlryden,  under  the  title  of  The  Prophetess;  or  The  History  of  Dioclesian, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,  represented 
at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  and  printed  4to.  London,  1690.  For  the  plot 
consult  Eusebius,  lib.  viii.  K icephorus,  lib.  vi.  and  vii.  Vopisc.  Car.  and 
Carin.  Aur.  Victoris  Epitome.  Eutropius,  lib.  9-  Baronius  An.  204.  8tc. 
Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  16.  Coeffeteau,  1.  xx.  &c. 

Queen  of  Corinth,  a tragi-comedy. 

Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife,  a tragi-comedy,  which  within  these  few 
years  has  been  acted  with  applause,  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  in  Dorset- 
Garden. 

Scornful  Lady,  a comedy,  acted  with  good  applause,  even  in  these 
times,  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset-Garden.  Mr.  Dryden  has  condemned  the 
conclusion  of  this  play,  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  Moorcraft  the 
usurer;  but  whether  this  catastrophe  be  excusable,  I must  leave  to  the 
critics. 

Sea-Voyage,  a comedy  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey,  under  the  title 
of  The  Commonwealth  of  Women.  This  play  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den, (as  I have  observed)  to  be  copied  from  Shakespeare’s  Tempest. 

The  storm  which  vanish’d  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 

Was  taught  by  Shakespeare’s  Tempest  first  to  roar; 

That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle.” 
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Spanish  Curate,  ft  comedy,  frequently  revived  with  general  applause. 
The  plot  of  Don  Henrique,  Ascanio,  Violante,  and  Jacintha,  is  borrowed 
from  Gerardo’s  History  of  Don  John,  p.  203,  and  that  of  Leandro,  Bar- 
tolus,  Amaruntha,  and  Lopez,  from  The  Spanish  Curate  of  the  same  au- 
thor, p.  214,  & c. 

Thierry  and  Thcadoret,  a tragedy.  This  play  is  accounted  by  some  an 
excellent  old  play;  the  plot  of  it  is  founded  on  history.  See  the  French 
Chronicles  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  Sec  Fredegarius  Scho- 
lasticus,  Aimoinus  Monachus  Floriaccnsis,  De  Serres,  Mezeray,  Crispin, 
&c. 

Tzco  Noble  Kinsmen,  a trngi-comcdy.  This  play  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  taken  from  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale,  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  admirubly  put  into  modern  English  ; 
it  is  the  first  poem  in  his  Fables. 

Valentinian,  a tragedy  revived  not  long  ago  by  that  great  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester;  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  printed  in  4to.  Ifi85, 
with  a preface  concerning  the  author  and  his  writings.  For  the  plot  see 
the  writers  of  those  times;  as  Cussidori  Chron.  Amni.  Marcell.  Hist.  Eva- 
grius,  lib.  ii.  Procopius,  ice. 

Wife  for  a Month,  a tragi-eomedy.  This  play  is  in  my  poor  judgment 
well  worth  reviving,  and  with  the  alteration  of  a judicious  pen,  would  be 
an  excellent  drama.  The  character  and  story  of  Alphonso,  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick’s  carriage  to  him,  much  resembles  the  history  of  Sancho 
the  Eighth,  King  of  Leon.  I leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  his  story 
in  Mariana,  and  Louis  de  Mayerne  Turquet. 

Wild-Goose  Chase,  a comedy  valued  by  the  best  judges  of  poetry. 

ft  it  at  several  Weapons,  a comedy  which  by  some  is  thought  very 
diverting;  and  possibly  was  the  model  on  which  the  characters  of  the 
Elder  Palatine  and  Sir  Morglay  Thwack  were  built  by  Sir  William 
D’A venant,  in  his  comedy  called  The  Wits. 

Wit  uilhout  Money,  a comedy  which  I have  seen  acted  at  the  Old 
H ouse  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields  with  very  great  applause;  the  part  of  Va- 
Jentiue  being  played  by  that  complete  actor  Major  Mohun,  deceased.  This 
was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King’s  House  in 
Drury-Lanc,  a new  prologue  being  writ  for  them  by  Mr.  Dryden,  printed 
in  his  Miscellany  Poems  in  8vo.  p.  285. 

Woman-Hater,  a comedy.  This  p’lay  was  revived  by  Sir  William 
D’Avenant,  and  a new  prologue  (instead  of  the  old  one  writ  in  prose) 
was  spoken,  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  Sir  William’s  Works  in  folio, 
p.  249.  This  play  was  one  of  those  writ  by  Fletcher  alone. 

Women  Pleas'd,  a tragi-comedy.  The  comical  parts  of  this  play 
throughout  between  tiartello,  Lopez,  Isabella,  and  Claudio,  are  founded 
on  several  of  Boccace's  novels.  See  day  7.  nov.  6.  and  8.  day  8.  nov.  8. 

Woman’s  Prize;  or,  The  Tamer  Tam’d,  a comedy,  written  on  the  same 
foundation  with  Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  or  which  we  may 
better  call  a second  part  or  counterpart  to  that  admirable  comedy.  This 
was  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher’s  pen  likewise. 
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I he  public  at  length  receives  a new  edition  of  the  two  great  poets,  who, 
with  n fate  in  each  case  alike  unjust,  were  extolled  for  near  u century  after 
their  deaths,  ns  equals,  rivals,  nay,  superiors  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare; 
but  in  the  present  age  have  been  depressed  beneath  the  smooth-polished 
enervate  issue  of  the  modem  drama.  And  as  their  fame  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent with  respect  toother  poets,  so  has  it  varied  also  between  themselves. 
Fletcher  was  a w hile  supposed  unable  to  rise  to  any  height  of  eminence, 
had  not  Beaumont’s  stronger  arm  bore  him  upwards.  Vet  no  sooner  had 
he  lost  that  aid,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  delight  and  love,  not  neces- 
sity, which  made  him  soar  abieast  with  his  amiable  friend;  but  the  still 
injurious  world  began  to  strip  the  plumes  from  Beaumont,  and  to  dress 
Fletcher  in  the  whole  fame,  leaving  to  the  former  nothing  but  the  mere 
pruning  of  Fletcher’s  luxuriant  wit,  the  lima:  labor,  the  plummet,  and  the 
rule,  but  neither  the  plan,  materials,  composition,  or  ornaments.  This  i* 
directly  asserted  in  Mr.  Cartwright’s  Commendatory  Poem  on  Fletcher. 

“ Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 

Working  again  until  he  said,  'liras  Jtt, 

And  made  hun  the  solriety  of  his  wit. 

Tho’  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  fame. 

And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  name."  &c. 

See  Cartwright’s  Poem  below. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Commendatory  Poem,  makes  Beaumont  a mere  dead 
weight  hanging  on  the  boughs  of  Fletcher’s  palm. 

“ When  thou  didst  sit 

But  as  a joint  commissioner  in  wit ; 

\V  lien  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 

Its  tno-luxuriant  growing  mightiness. 

’Till  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down, 

Thou  grew’st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone." 

I believe  this  extremely  injurious  to  Beaumont;  but  os  the  opinion,  or 
something  like  it,  has  lived  for  ages,  and  is  frequent  at  this  day,  it  is  time 
at  length  to  restore  Beaumont  to  the  full  rank  of  fellowship  which  he 
posse.-sed  when  living,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  respective  merits, 
before  we  shew  the  degree  in  which  their  united  fame  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  British  theatre. 

Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr  Harris  wrote  thirty  years  after  Beaumont  s 
death,  and  twenty  alter  Fletcher’s;  and  none  of  the  numerous  contem- 
porary poems,  published' w ith  theirs  before  the  first  folio  edition  ot  our 
authors,  degrade  Beaumont  so  very  low  as  these.  Sir  John  Berkenhead 
allows  him  a full  moiety  of  the  fume,  but  scents  to  think  his  genius  ntor* 
turned  to  grave  sublimity  than  to  sprigiitline*s  of  imgination. 

“ Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  f are." 

Thus 
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Thus  has  this  line  of  Sir  John’s  been  hitherto  read  and  understood,  but 
its  authenticity  in  this  light  will  be  disputed  when  we  come  to  that  poem, 
and  the  justness  of  the  character  at  present.  We  have  among  the  Com- 
mendatory Poems,  one  of  Mr.  Earle’s,  wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont’s 
death,  and  ten  years  before  Fletcher’s  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ac- 
quaintance as  well  as  contemporary,  and  his  testimony  ought  to  have 
much  more  weight  than  all  the  traditional  opinions  of  those  who  wrote 
thirty  years  after.  He  ascribes  to  Beaumont  three  first-rate  plays;  The 
Maid’s  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  The  King  and  No  King.  The  first  of  these 
has  a grave  sublimity  mingled  with  more  horror  and  Jury  than  are  fre- 
quently seen  among  the  gay-spirited  scenes  of  Fletcher,  and  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  report  of  Beaumont’s  deep  base.  But  there  is  scarce  a more 
li vely-sp iri tea  character  in  all  their  plays  than  Philaster,  and  1 believe 
Beaumont  aimed  at  drawing  a Hamlet  racked  with  Othello’s  love  and 
jealousy.  The  King  and  No  King  too  is  extremely  spirited  in  all  its 
characters;  Arbaees  holds  up  a mirror  to  all  men  of  virtuous  principles  but 
violent  passions.  Hence  he  is  as  it  were  at  once  magnanimity  and  pride, 
patience  and  Jury,  gentleness  and  rigor,  chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices  that  any  poet  has  drawn,  except  the 
Hotspur  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis  Acer,  of 
Homer.  (For  a defence  of  this  character  against  Mr.  Rymer’s  cavils,  see 
the  concluding  note  on  King  and  No  King.)  Bessus  and  his  two  Swords- 
men in  this  play  are  infinitely  the  liveliest  comic  characters  of  mere  brag- 
ging cowards  which  we  have  in  our  language;  and  if  they  do  not  upon 
the  whole  equal  the  extensive  and  inimitable  humours  of  I'alstatf  and  his 
companions,  they  leave  all  other  characters  of  the  same  species,  even 
Shakespeare’s  ow  n Parolles  far  behind  them. 

Our  excellent  Congreve  has  consolidated  the  two  Swordsmen  to  form 
his  Captain  Bluff.  And  be  it  his  honour  to  have  imitated  so  well,  though 
he  is  fur  from  reaching  the  originals.  Beaumont  lived  in  the  age  of  duel- 
ling upon  every  slight  punctilio.  Congreve  wrote  his  Bluff  in  the  Flanders 
war:  times  when  a braggart  was  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
and  so  far  was  Biaumont  from  the  supposed  grave  solemn  tragic  poet  only, 
that  comic  humour,  particularly  in  drawing  cowardice,  seems  his  peculiar 
talent.  For  the  spirit  of  Bessus  paulum  mutatus,  changed  only  so  as  to 
give  a proper  novelty  of  character,  appears  again  in  The  Nice  Valour;  or, 
Passionate  Madman.  The  traces  of  the  same  hand,  so  strongly  marked 
in  this  play,  strike  a new  light  upou  Beaumont’s  character.  For  in  a 
letter  to  Jonson,  printed  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  vol.  x.  he  speaks 
of  himself  not  as  a mere  corrector  of  others  works,  but  as  a poet  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence,  and  of  The  Nice  Valour,  and  some  other  comedy, 
(which  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio1  took  for  the  Woman-Hater)  as 

1 The  publisher  of  the  second  folio  added  several  genuine  songs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
some  lines  iu  particular  plays  not  contained  in  any  former  edition,  which,  by  the  account 
given,  they  perhaps  got  from  cither  an  old  actor,  or  a playhouse-prompter;  they  say,  front  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  intimate  with  both  the  authors,  they  probably  were  directed  by 
lights  received  from  him  to  place  The  Woman  Hater  directly  before  The  Nice  Valour,  and  to 
make  this  the  other  play  Beaumont  claims.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  and  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,  arc  most  certainly  two  plays  which  Beaumont  had  a large  share  in,  for  hia 
band  is  very  visible  in  the  extreme  droll  character  of  The  French  Lawyer  who  runs  dmtlo- 
nad\  the  prologue  talks  of  the  authors  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  strain  of  high  burlesque 
appears  very  similar  in  the  two  characters  of  Lazarilto  in  Tile  Woman-Hater,  and  Ralpho  in 
The  Burning  Pestle.  Beaumont’s  name  too  is  put  first  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  quarto  of 
this  last  play,  published  a few  years  after  Fletcher’s  death. 
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his  plays  (which  must  be  understood  indeed  as  chiefly  his,  not  excluding 
Fletcher’s  assistance.)  Now  these  two  plays  totally  differ  in  their  manner 
from  all  that  Fletcher  wrote  alone.  They  consist  not  of  characters  from 
real  life,  as  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  draw  theirs,  but  of  passions  and  hu- 
mours personized,  as  cowardice  in  Lapet,  nice  honour  in  Shamont,  the  mad- 
ness of  different  passions  in  the  M adman,  the  love  of  nice  eating  in  Laza- 
rilio,  the  hate  of  women  in  Gonderino.  This  is  Jonson’s  manner,  to  whom 
in  the  letter  quoted  above,  Beaumont  indeed  acknowledges  that  he  owed  it. 

i **  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  m^Jte  smooth  and  plain 
The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  1, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company, 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  oe 
T'  acknowledge  all  I have  to  flow  from  thee. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect  we'll  taste  wine; 

I'll  drink  thy  muse  s health,  thou  shall  quaff  mine.” 

Does  Jonson  (who  is  said  constantly  to  have  consulted  Beaumont,  and 
to  have  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgment)  does  he,  I say,  treat 
him  in  his  answer  as  a mere  critic,  and  judge  of  others  works  only  f No; 
but  as  an  eminent  poet,  whom  he  loved  with  a zeal  enough  to  kindle  a love 
to  his  memory,  as  long  as  poetry  delights  the  understanding,  or  friendship 
warms  the  heart. 

“ How  I do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse. 

That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 

How  I do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 

The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth !" 

See  the  remainder  of  this  poem  iii.  of  the  Commendatory  Verses;  see 
also  the  first  of  these  poems  by  Beaumont  himself,  the  close  of  which  will 
sufficiently  confirm  both  his  vigour  of  imagination  and  sprightliness  of 
humour.  Having  thus,  wc  hope,  dispersed  the  cloud  that  for  ages  has 
darkened  Beaumont’s  fame,  let  it  again  shine  in  full  lustre  Britannia:  sidtts 
alterum  et  decus  gemeUum:  And  let  us  now  examine  the  order  and  magni- 
tude of  this  poetic  constellation,  and  view  the  joint  characters  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

These  authors  are  in  a direct  mean  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
they  do  not  reach  the  amazing  rapidity  and  immortal  flights  of  the  former, 
but  they  soar  with  more  ease  and  to  nobler  heights  than  the  latter;  they 
have  less  of  the  os  magna  sonans,  the  vivida  vis  aniini,  the  noble  enthusiasm, 
the  muse  of  fire,  the  terrible  graces  of  Shakespeare,  but  they  have  much 
more  of  all  these  than  Jonson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  literature  they 
much  excel  the  former,  and  are  excelled  by. the  latter;  and  therefore  they 
are  more  regular  in  their  plots  and  more  correct  in  their  sentiments  and  diction 
than  Shakespeare,  but  less  so  than  Jonson.  Thus  far  Beaumont  and  Hct- 
cher  are  one,  but  as  hinted  above,  in  this  they  differ;  Beaumont  studiet 
and  followed  Jonson’s  manner,  personized  the  passions,  and  drew  nature  in 
her  extremes;  Fletcher  followed  Shakespeare  and  nature  in  her  usual  dress 
(this  distinction  only  holds  with  regard  to  their  comic  works,  for  in  tragedie 
they  all  chiefly  paint  from  real  life.)  Which  of  these  manners  is  nios 
excellent  may  be  difficult  to  say;  the  former  seems  most  striking,  the  fat  <- 
more  pleasing;  the  former  shews  vice  and  folly  in  the  most  ridiculous  hg  ' ’ 
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the  latter  more  fully  shews  each  man  himself,  and  unlocks  the  utmost 
rece&ses  of  the  heart* 

Great  are  the  names  of  the  various  Masters  who  followed  the  one  and 
the  other  manner.  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Moliere  list  on  one  side  • Te- 
rence, Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  duumvirate,  between  whom  two  other  small  dif- 
ferences are  observable.  Beaumont,  as  appears  by  various  testimonies  and 
chiefly  by  Ins  own  letter  prefixed  to  the  old  folio  edition  of  Chaucer  was 
a hard  student ; and  for  one  whom  tbe  world  lost  before  he  was  thirty  had 
a surprising  compass  of  literature:  Fletcher  was  a polite  rather  than  a 
deep  scholar,  and  conversed  with  men  at  least  as  much  as  with  books 
Hence  the  gap  sprightliness  and  natural  rase  of  his  young  gentleman  are 
allowed  to  be  inimitable;  in  these  he  has  been  preferred  by  judges  of  can- 
dour even  to  Shakespeare  himself.  If  Beaumont  does  not  equal  him  in 
this,  yet  being  by  his  fortune  conversant  ulso  in  high  life  (the  son  of  a 
judge,  as  the  other  of  a bishop)  he  is  in  this  too  alter  ab  illo,  a good 
second,  and  almost  a second  self,  as  Philaster,  Amintor,  Bacurius  in  the 
three  first  plays,  Count  Valore,  Oriana,  Clerimont,  Valentine,  and  others 
evidently  shew. 

This  small  difference  observed,  another  appears  by  no  means  similar  to 
it:  Beaumont,  we  said,  chiefly  studied  books  and  Jonson;  I-Jetcher  Nature 
and  Shakespeare,  yet  so  far  was  the  first  from  following  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  frequent  close  and  almost  servile  imitations  of  the  ancient 
classics,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a much  greater  confidence  in  the  fer- 
tilttp  and  richness  of  hts  own  imagination  than  even  Fletcher  himself -the 
latter  in  his  masterpiece,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  frequently  imitates 
Theocritus  and  Virgil;  in  Rollo  has  taken  whole  scenes  from  Seneca  and 
almost  w hole  acts  from  Lucan  in  The  False  One.  I do  not  blame  him  for 
this,  his  imitations  have  not  the  stiffness,  which  sometimes  appears  (though 
not  often)  in  Jonson,  but  breathe  the  free  and  full  air  of  originals-  and 
accordingly  Rollo 2 and  The  False  One  are  two  of  Fletcher’s  firsurate  plays. 
But  Beaumont,  I believe,  never  condescended  to  translate  and  rarely  to 
imitate;  however  largely  he  was  supplied  with  classic  streams,  from  his 
own  urn  all  flows  pure  and  untinctured.  Here  the  two  friends  chancre 
places : Beaumont  rises  in  merit  towards  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  de- 
seen  els  towards  Jonson. 

Having  thus  seen  the  features  of  these  twins  of  poetry  greatly  resem- 
bling yet  still  distinct  from  each  other,  let  us  conclude  that  all  reports 
which  separate  und  lessen  the  lame  of  either  of  them  are  ill-grounded  and 
false;  that  they  were,  as  Sir  John  Berkenhead  calls  them,  two' full  congenial 
souls,  or,  as  either  Fletcher  himself,  or  his  still  greater  colleague  Shake- 
speare expresses  it  in  their  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Vol.  x.  p.  32. 

“ They  were  an  endless  mine  to  one  another; 

They  were  each  others  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  wit.” 


1 Rollo  is  in  the  first  edition  in  quarto  ascribed  to  Fletcher  alone.  The  False  One  is  one  of 
those  plays  that  .s  more  dubious  as  to  its  authors.  The  prologue  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
number,  and  us  probable  that  Beaumont  assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  it  but  I believe  not 
much  in  the  the  two  first  acts,  as  these  are  so  very  much  taken  from  Lucan,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  Beaumont  s not  indulging  himself  in  such  liberties  holds  good  in  all  the  plays  iu  which 
he  u known  to  have  had  the  largest  share.  f ' 1 " 
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They  were  both  extremely  remarkable  for  their  ready  flow  of  wit  in 
conversation  as  well  as  composition,  and  gentlemen  that  remembered  them, 
says  Shirley,  declare  that  on  every  occasion  they  talked  a comedy.  As 
therefore  they  were  so  twinned  in  genius,  worth,  and  wit,  so  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  after  death,  let  not  their  fame  be  ever  again  divided. 

And  now,  reader,  when  thon  art  fired  into  rage  or  melted  into  pity  by 
their  tragic  scenes,  charmed  with  the  genteel  elegance  or  bursting  into 
laughter  at  their  comic  humour,  eanst  thou  not  drop  the  intervening  ages, 
steal  into  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  club-room  at  the  Mermaid,  on 
a night  when  Shakespeare,  Donn,  and  others  visited  them,  and  there  join 
in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  ever  this  nation,  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or 
Rome  could  at  one  time  boast?  where  animated  each  by  the  other’s  pre- 
sence, they  even  excelled  themselves; 

" For  wit  is  like  a rest, 

Held  \ip  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  tile  best  gamesters.  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ! heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest, 

And  had  resolv’d  to  live  a fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able'  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ; wit  that  might  warrant  he 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

'Till  that  were  canccll'd ; and  when  that  was  gone 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty;  though  but  downrightybo/j,  mere  wise'* 

Beaumont's  Letter  to  Jonson,  vol.  x. 

Hitherto  the  reader  has  received  only  the  portraits  of  our  authors  with* 
out  any  proof  of  the  similitude  and  justice  of  the  draught ; nor  can  we  hope 
that  will  appear  just  from  a mere  cursory  view  of  the  originals.  Many 
people  read  plays  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  plot,  hurrying  still  on  for  that 
discovery.  The  happy  contrivance  of  surprising  but  natural  incidents  is 
certainly  a very  great  beauty  in  the  drama,  and  little  writers  have  often 
tnade  their  advantages  of  it;  they  could  contrive  incidents  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  plot,  and  by  that  alone  have  succeeded  and  pleased,  with- 
out perhaps  a single  life  of  nervous  poetry,  a single  sentiment  worthy  of 
memory,  without  a passion  worked  up  with  natural  vigour,  or  a character 
of  any  distinguished  marks.  The  best  poets  have  rarely  made  this  dramatic 
mechanism  their  point.  Neither  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence,  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Jonson,  are  at  all  remarkable  for  forming 
a labyrinth  of  incidents  and  entangling  their  readers  in  a pleasing  perplexity : 
our  late  dramatic  poets  learnt  this  from  the  French,  and  they  from  romance- 
writers  and  novelists.  We  could  almost  wish  the  readers  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  to  drop  the  expectation  of  the  event  of  each  story,  to  attend 
with  more  care  to  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  sentiments,  diction,  pas- 
sions, and  characters.  Every  good  author  pleases  more,  the  more  he  is 
examined;  (hence  perhaps  that  partiality  of  editors  to  their  own  authors; 
by  a more  iniimate  acquaintance,  they  discover  more  of  their  beauties 
than  they  do  of  others)  especially  when  the  stile  and  manner  are  quite  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  beauties  hid  under  the  uncouthness  of  the  dress.  The 
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ta<te  and  fashion  of  poetry  varies  in  every  age,  and  though  our  old  dramatic 
writers  are  as  preferable  to  the  modern  as  V andyke  and  1!  aliens  to  our  mo- 
dern painters,  yet  most  eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  their  manner  before 
they  can  discern  their  excellencies.  Thus  the  very  best  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  forced  to  be  dress eA  fashionably  by  the  poetic  tap! on  of  the  late  ages 
before  they  could  be  admitted  upon  the  stage,  and  a very  fettf  years  since 
his  comedies  in  general  were  under  the  highest  contempt.  Few',  very  few 
durst  speak  of  them  with  any  sort  of  regard,  till  the  many  excellent  cri- 
ticisms upon  that  author  made  people  study  him,  and  some  excellent  actors 
revived  these  comedies,  which  completely  opened  men’s  eyes;  and  it  is  now 
become  as  fashionable  to  admire  as  it  had  been  to  decry  them. 

Shakespeare  therefore  oven  in  his  second-best  manner  being  now  gene- 
rally admired,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  second-rate  and  our 
author’s  first-rate  beauties  are  so  near  upon  a par  that  they  are  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable. A preface  allows  not  room  for  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  but 
we  will  produce  at  least  some  parallels  of  poetic  diction  and  sentiments, 
anti  refer  to  some  of  the  characters  and  passions. 

The  instances  will  be  divided  into  three  classes : the  first  of  passages 
where  our  authors  fall  short  in  comparison  of  Shakespeare;  the  second  of 
such  as  are  not  easily  discerned  from  him;  the  third  of  those  where  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  the  advantage. 

In  Tlit'  Maid’s  Tragedy  there  is  a similar  passage  to  one  of  Shake- 
speare, the  comparison  of  which  alone  will  be  no  bad  scale  to  judge  of 
their  different  excellencies.  Melantius  die  general  thus  speaks  of  his 
friend  Amintor. 

" His  worth  is  great,  valiant  he  is  am!  temperate. 

And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
If  his  friend  need  it : when  he  was  a hoy 
As  oft  as  I returned  (as.  without  boast 
I brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon  me. 

And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  tilings  he  heard ; 

Then  woultl  lie  wish  to  sec  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  qyiickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it. — He  oft  wouid  make  me  smile  at  this ; 

His  vouth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 

Will  see  it  all  performed.”  Vol.i.  acti. 

A youth  gazing  on  every  limb  of  the  victorious  chief,  then  begging 
his  sword,  f cling  its  edge,  and  poising  it  in  his  arm,  are  attitudes  nobly 
expressive  of  the  inward  ardor  and  ecstasy  of  soul:  but  what  is  most 
observable  is, 

. ■ ■ ■ “ And  iu  his  hand 

Weigh  it He  oft,  <s‘c.” 

By  this  beautiful  pause  or  break,  the  action  and  picture  continue  in  view, 
and  the  poet,  like  Homer,  is  eloquent  in  silence.  It  is  a species  of  beauty 
that  show's  an  intimacy  with  that  father  of  poetry,  in  whom  it  occurs  ex- 
tr- tnelv  often1.  Milton  has  an  exceeding  line  one  in  the  description  of 
his  Lazar-House. 

“ Despair 

'Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook, — but  delay’d  to  strike,  (S’c.*’  Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  line  489- 

« 

1 See  two  noble  instances  at  1. 141.  of  the  13th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  application  of 
lli'  same  simile  a few  liues  below. 
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As  Shakespeare  did  not  study  versification  so  much  as  those  poets  who 
were  conversaut  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  i do  not  remember  in  him  any 
striking  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty.  But  he  even  wanted  it  not, 
his  sentiments  are  so  amazingly  striking,  that  they  pierce  the  heart  at  once; 
and  diction  and  numbers,  which  are  the  beauty  and  nerves  adorning  and  in- 
vigorating the  thoughts  of  other  poets,  to  him  are  but  like  the  bodies  of' 
angels,  mure  vehicles,  through  which  the  whole  soul  shines  transparent. 
Ol  this  take  the  following  instance.  The  old  Belarius  in  Cymbeline  i» 
describing  the  in-born  royalty  of  the  two  princes  whom  he  had  bred  up  as 
peasants  in  his  cave. 

“ This  Paladour,  (whom 

The  king  his  father  call’d  Guiderius)  Jove ! 

W hen  on  my  three-foot  stool  1 sit,  and  tell  1 

The  warlike  feats  I’ve  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story  : Say  thus  mine  enemy  fell. 

And  thus  I set  my  foot  on’s  neck — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  pub  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words." — 

Cymbeline,  act ili.  scenciii. 

Much  the  same  difference  as  between  these  two  passages  occurs  likewise 
in  the  following  pictures  of  nirul  melancholy , the  tirst  of  innocence  forlorn, 
the  second  of  philosophic  tenderness . 

■ ■■  ■■  “ I have  a hoy 

Sent  by  U12  gods  I hope  to  this  intent, 

Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.  Hunting  the  buck 
1 found  him  sitting  by  a fountain-side. 

Of  which  he  borrow’d  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears; 

A garland  lay  bv  him,  made  by  himself 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  : hut  ever  when  he  turn’d 
Ilis  tender  eyes  upon  them,  he  would  weep. 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 

* Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

Dwell  in  his  face,  I ask’d  him  ail  his  story ; 

He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  liclds, 

Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ; and  the  sun 
Which  still  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew,  * 

What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 

Did  signify  ; and  how  all,  order’d  thus, 

Exprest  his  grief ; and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be  wish’d,  so  that  methought  I could 

Have  studied  it.” — Phil  aster,  vol.  i.  act  i. 

Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  moralizing  upon  the  fate  of  the  deer  goared 
by  the  hunters  in  their  native  confines. 

“ The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that. 


To  day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  os  he  lay  alone 
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Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood; 

To  the  which  place  a poor  sequestered  stag. 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a hurt. 

Did  come  to  languish ; and  indeed,  my  lord. 

The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  suen  groans. 

That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ; and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase : and  thus  the  hairy  fool 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  th’  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 

Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1 Lord.  Oh,  yes,  into  a thousand  similies. 

First,  for  his  weening  in  the  needless  stream ; 

Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak’st  a testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much ; then  being  alone 

Left  and  abandon’d  of  his  velvet  friends : * 

Tis  right,  quoth  he,  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company : Anon  a careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  erect  him  : Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  ye  fat  and  greasy  citizens, 

’Tisjust  the  fashion,  &c.  As  You  (Like  It,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Shakespeare  is  certainly  much  preferable,  but ’t is  only  as  a Raphael  is  pre- 
ferable to  a Guido — Philaster  alone  would  afford  numbers  of  passages 
similar  to  some  of  Shakespeare’s,  upon  which  the  same  observation  will 
hold  true,  they  are  not  equal  to  his  very  best  manner , but  they  approach 
near  it.  As  I have  mentioned  Jonson  being  in  poetic  energy  about  the 
same  distance  below  our  authors,  as  Shakespeare  is  above  them,  I shall 
quote  three  passages  which  seem  to  me  in  this  very  scale,  Jonson  trans- 
lates verbatim  from  Sallust  great  part  of  Catiline’s  speech  to  his  soldiers, 
but  adds  iu  the  close: 

“ Methinks  I sec  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  wc  will  do ; and  all  the  Heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.  Draw  then  your  swords : 

And  if  our  Destiny  envy  our  Virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us;  and  make  Fate 

While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  for  her  own  estate.”  Catiline,  actr. 

Jonson  has  here  added  greatly  to  the  ferocity , terror , and  despair  of  Cati- 
line’s speech,  but  it  is  consonant  to  his  character  both  in  his  life  and 
death.  The  image  in  the  three  first  lines  is  extremely  noble,  and  may  he 
said  to  emulate  though  not  quite  to  reach  the  poetic  ecstasy  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Bonduca.  Suetonius  the  Roman  general  having  his 
small  army  hemmed  round  by  multitudes,  tells  his  soldiers  that  thenuuiber 
of  the  foes,  ' 

€t  Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions, 

Ix>ad  you  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 
Tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 

Go  on  in  full  assurance,  draw  your  swords 
As  daring  and  as  confident  as  Justice. 

*.  The  Gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ; loud  Fame  calls  yc 

Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apennme,  and  blows 
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To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations,  seas. 

And  unfrequented  desarts  where  the  snow  dwells; 

Wakens  the  ruin’d  monuments,  and  there 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues 

The  tour  fust,  lines  are  extremely  nervous,  but  the  image  which  appears  to 
excel  the  noble  one  of  Jonson  above,  as  Fame  pitched  on  mount  Apennine 
(whose  top  is  supposed  viewless  from  its  stupendous  height)  and  from 
thence  sounding  their  virtues  so  loud  that  the  dead  awake  and  are  re- 
animated to  hear  them.  The  close  of  the  sentiment  is  extremely  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton;  the  former  says  of  a storm 

“ That  with  the  hurly  Death  itself  aw  akes  ” 

Milton  in  Comus,  describing  a lady's  singing,  says; 

“ lie  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.” 

To  return  to  Shakespeare — With  him  we  must  soar  far  above  the  topless 
Apennine,  and  there  behold  an  image  much  nobler  than  our  author’s 
Fame. 

• “ For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air4, 

And  hides  a sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point 
With  crowns  imperial.” 

Chorus  in  IIenry  V.  actii.  scene  i. 

As  we  shall  now  go  on  to  the  second  class,  and  quote  passages  where 
the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  not  so  easily  discerned  from  our  author’s,  if  the 
rentier  happens  to  remember  neither,  it  may  be  entertaining  to  be  left  to 
guess  at  the  different  hands.  Thus  each  of  them  describing  a beau- 
tiful boy. 

** Dear  lad,  believe  it. 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a man  : Diana  s lip 
la  not  more  smooth  and  rubious;  thv  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound, 

''  And  all  is  scmblativc  a woman’s  part.” 

The  other  is 

**  Alas  1 what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 

Thv  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them:  believe  me,  hoy. 

Care  sc<*k$  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes. 

And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them.” 

[*  Is  but  to  stick,  &c.] — Mr.  Seward  has  in  this  passage  amended  the  punctuation , which 
in  the  former  copies  materially  injured  the  sense.  The  render  is  desired  to  consult  the  lection 
of  the  present  edition , and  note 41  act  Hi.  scene  ii.  of  The  Tragedy  of  Bonduea,  vot . it.  p.  323-4. 

4 For  now  sits  Expectation , &c.l  See  Mr.  Warburton's  just  observation  on  the  beauty  of 
the  imagery  here.  But,  as  similar  beauties  do  not  always  strike  the  same  taste  alike,  another 
passage  in  tilts  play  that  seems  to  deserve  the  same  admiration  is  rejected  by  this  great  man  as 
not  Shakespeare's.  The  French  King  speaking  of  the  Black  Prince’s  victory  at  Cressy,  says, 

“ While  that  his  mountain  Sire%  on  mountain  standing. 

Up  in  the  air  crown’d  with  the  golden  sun. 

Saw  his  heroic  seedy  and  smil'd  to  sec  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  Nature.”  Henry  V.  act  ii.  scene  4. 

I have  marked  the  line  rejected,  ft  and  which  seems  to  breathe  the  full  soul  of  Shakespeare.” 
The  reader  will  find  a defence  and  explanation  of  the  whole  passage  in  note  43  act  iv.  scene  i. 
of  Thierry  and  Thcodoret,  vol.  iii.  of  this  edition.  * * 
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The  one  is  in  Philaster,  page  131.  The  other  in  Twelfth-Night,  act  i. 
scene  4. — In  the  same  page  of  Philaster,  there  is  a description  of  love, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  to  two  descriptions  of  love 
in  As  You  Like  It — both  by  Silvia,  but  rieither  preferable  to  our  author’s. 
I cannot  quote  half  of  those  which  occur  in  the  play  of  Philaster  alone, 
which  bear  the  same  degree  of  likeness  as  the  last  quoted  passage®,  i.  c. 
where  the  hands  are  scarce  to  be  distinguished;  but  I will  give  one  parallel 
more  from  thence,  because  the  passages  are  both  extremely  tine,  though 
the  hands  from  one  single  expression  of  Shakespeare’s  are  more  visible,  a 
prince  deprived  of  his  throne  and  betrayed  as  he  thought  in  love,  thus 
mourns  his  melancholy  state. 

“ Oh ! that  I had  been  nourish’d  in  these  woo  Is 
With  milk  of  goats  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns , nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  womens  looks  j but  dig’d  myself  a cave. 

Where  I s,  my  fire,  my  cattle  and  my  bed. 

Might  have  been  shut  together  jn  one  shed ; 

And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl. 

Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden’d  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew’d  my  bed 
With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  blasts 
Our  neighbours  ; and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue!’* 

In  the  other,  a kiug  thus  compares  the  state  of  royalty  to  that  of  a pri- 
vate life. 

“ No  not  all  these,  th  rice-gorgeous  Ceremony, 

Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 

Who  with  a body  fill’d,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm’d  with  distressful  bread; 

Never  sees  horrid  Night,  the  child  of  hell : 

But,  like  a lackey  *,  from  the  rise  to  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

• Sleeps  in  Klysium ; next  day,  after  dawn, 

Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 

And  follow  s so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave. 

And  (nut  for  ceremony)  such  a wretch 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

Hath  the  foreliand  and  ’vantage  of  a king.’’ 

The  instances  of  these  two  classes,  particularly  the  former,  where  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  quite  reached,  arc  most  numer- 
ous; and  though  the  design  ot  the  notes  in  this  edition  was  in  general 
only  to  settle  the  text,  yet  in  three  of  the  plays,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
The  False  One,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  design  is  much 
enlarged,  for  reasons  there  assigned.  And  if  the  reader  pleases  to  turn 
to  these,  he  will  find  several  parallels  between  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and 

5 Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 

[•  But  like  a lackey,  &c. — Seward  proposes  altering  A to  his;  for  A lackey  being  “ the 
idlest  of  all  servants,”  44  the  simile  is  absurd;”  but  ms  lackey  44  (i.  e.  the  lackey  of  Phoebus)’* 
meant  14  one  who  follows  the  motions  of  the  sun  as  constant  as  a lackey  docs  those  ot  hit 
master.”  Is  not  this  a distinction  without  a difference?  or  docs  A olio  keep  but  one  lackey? — 
In  supporting  the  variation , he  makes  some  remarks  ( which  we  think  uninteresting)  on  remote 
antecedents,  and  digresses  on  the  subject  of  Richard  mentioning  the  formal  Y'ice,  Iniquity, 
with  which  every  reader  of  Shakespeare'  $ Commentators  must  be  already  surfeited  J] 

Milton, 
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Milton,  that  arc  most  of  them  to  be  ranged  under  one  of  these  classes: 
But  there  is  a third  class  of  those  instances  where  our  authors  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  soar  above  Shakespeare,  and  even  where  Shakespeare  is 
not  greatly  beneath  himself. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  forlorn  Julia,  disguised  as  a 
boy,  being  asked  of  Silvia  how  tall  Julia  was,  answers: 

“ About  rav  stature : For  at  Pentecost, 

W hen  alf  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play’d. 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 

And  1 was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 

And  at  that  time  I made  her  weep  a-good. 

For  I did  play  a lamentable  part. 

Madam,  *twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus’  perjury  and  unjust  flight; 

Which  I so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 

That  mv  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 

Wept  bitterlv,  and  would  1 might  be  dead. 

If  1 in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow."  6 

Act  iv.  scene  the  last. 

There  is  something  extremely  tender,  innocent,  and  delicate,  in  these 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  but  our  authors  are  far  beyond  this  praise  in  their 
allusion  to  the  same  story.  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Aspatia  in  like  man* 
ner  forsaken  by  her  lover,  finds  her  inaid  Antiphila  working  a picture  of 
Ariadne;  and  after  several  fine  reflections  upon  Theseus,  says; 


••  But  where’s  the  lady? 

Ant.  There,  madam. 

Asp.  Fy,  you  have  miss’d  it  here,  Antiphila, 

These  colours  arc  not  dull  and  pale  enough. 

To  shew  a soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady’s  was ; do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true. — Put  me*  on  th’  wild  island.7 

I stand 


• If  fin  thought  fell  not  her  very  sorrow Whoever  fully  catches  the  tender  melancholy 
•f  these  lines,  will  know  that  Julia  under  such  distress  could  not  feign  a case  so  exactly  the 
parallel  of  her  own,  without  such  emotions  as  would  speak  themselves  in  every  feature,  and 
flow  in  tears  from  her  eyes.  She  adds  the  last  line  therefore  to  take  off  the  suspicion  of  her 
being  the  real  Julia.  But  would  she  only  say,  that  ahe  felt  Julia’s  sorrow  formerly,  when 
she  saw  her  weep?  No!  She  must  excuse  the  present  perturbation  of  her  countenance,  and 
the  true  reading  most  probably  is : 

**  And  would  I might  be  dead. 

If  1 in  thought  led  not  her  very  sorrow." 


This  better  agrees  with  the  double  meaning  intended,  and  with  Silvia’s  reply,  who  says, 

**  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 

1 weep  myse(f  to  think  upon  thy  words." 

[The  text  is  surely  unexceptionable , and  the  alteration  a needless  refinement."] 

7 Put  me'  on  th'  wild  island.]  I have  given  these  lines  as  I think  we  ought  to  read  them, 
but  very  different  from  what  are  printed  in  this  edition.  Four  of  the  old  quarto's , the  folio, 
and  the  late  octavo  read, 


And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

I stand  upon  the  sca-liach  now,  and  think,”  &c. 


I observed 
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1 stand  upon  the  sea -beach  now,  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  by  the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desart,  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story  ; do  my.face 
(If  thou  hadst  e\cr  feeling  of  a sorrow) 

Thus,  thus,  Antiphila;  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument ; and  the  trees  about  me 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless  ; let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a desolation ; see,  sec,  wenches, 

A miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture.”  Vol.  i.  act  ii. 

Whoever  has  seen  either  the  original  or  print  of  Guido's  Bacchus  an^J 
Ariadne  will  have  the  best  comment  on  these  lines.  In  both  arc  the  arms 
extended,  the  hair  blown  by  the  wind,  the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks, 
the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees,  and  in  both  she  looks  like  Sorrow's 
monument . So  that  exaoJy  ut  pictura  poesis;  and  hard  it  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther our  authors  or  Guido  painted  best . I shall  refer  to  the  note  below 
for  a farther  comment,  and  proceed  to  another  instance  of  superior  excel- 
lence iu  our  authors,  aud  where  they  have  more  evidently  built  on  Shakes- 

1 observed  to  Mr.  Theobald,  that  here  was  a glaring  poetical  contradiction.  She  says* 
you’ll  find  all  true  except  the  wild  island , and  instantly  she  is  upon  the  island. 

**  I stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,"  8cc. 

The  wild  island  therefore  in  her  imagination  is  as  true  as  the  rest.  The  enthusiasm  is 
noble,  but  wants  a proper  introduction,  which  the  change  only  of  a h for  a p will  tolerably 
give. 

" And  you  shall find  all  true . — Put  the  wild  island  ; 

Island &c. 

But  as  there  are  nuinlierless  instances  of  many  words,  and  particularly  monosyllables,  being 
dropt  from  the  text  (of  which  there  is  one  in  the  same  page  with  these  lines,  and  another  in 
the  same  play,  vol.  i.  p.  5Q.  very  remarkable)  1 suppose  this  to  have  happened  here;  for  by 
reading  Put  me  on  Inc  wild  island ; — I stand  upon , &c.  how  nobly  does  she  siart  as  it  were 
from  fancy  to  reality , from  the  picture  into  the  life?  Me * on  tli  by  elisions  common  to  all 
our  old  poets,  may  become  one  syllable  in  the  pronunciation  ; but  if  we  speak  them  full,  and 
make  a twelve  syllable  verse,  it  will  have  a hundred  fellows  in  our  authors,  and  should  have 
had  one  but  three  lines  below  the  passage  here  quoted, 

“ Make  a dull  silence , till  you  feel  a sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls." 

. . . * 
As  Aspatia’s  grief  had  been  of  long  continuance,  sudden  was  evidently  corrupt,  and  I there- 
fore proposed  to  Mr.  Theobald  to  read  sullen,  which  is  an  epithet  perfectly  proper  and  ex- 
tremely nervous  ; but  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  mention  the  former  conjecture, 
and  the  only  objection  he  urged  was,  that  it  made  a twelve- syllabic  verse,  he  would  not  let 
one  of  twelve  syllables  remain  so  near  it;  and  therefore  without  authority  of  any  prior  edition, 
discarded  the  epithet  intircly  from  the  text,  and  adopted  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  in  the 
former  passage.  , 

“ Suppose  I stand  upon  the  sca-bcach  now"  &c. 

As  this  is  much  the  most  unnoetical  of  all  the  readings,  and  the  first  introducers  of  the  text 
in  the  intermediate  editions  claim  their  corrections  from  the  original  manuscript,  I can  by  no 
means  approve  the  choice  lie  lias  made. 

\We  cannot  perceive  any  necessity  for  these  variations;  the  oldest  quarto  is  therefore  fol- 
lowed in  this  edition. — But  is  certainly  preferable  to  put,  with  Seward" s elisions ; and  suppose, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  seems  much  Letter  than  and  think  at  the  end,  as  it  continues  the 
dialogue  more  easily.  As  to  sudden,  Theobalds  silent  omission  is  very  faulty  ; the  expression 
u dark,  but  we  cannot  find  that  sullen  at  all  assists  il.] 

peare’s 
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jienre’s  foundation.  At  the  latter-end  of  King  John  the  King  has  received 
a bunting  poison ; and  being  asked, 

“ How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

A”.  John.  Poison’d,  ill  fare!  (lead,  forsook,  cast  off; 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 

To  trust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 

Nor  let  inv  kingdom’s  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro’  my  burnt  bosom  ; nor  entreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold. — 1 Jo  not  ask  you  much, 

1 beg  cold  comfort.” 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  to  he  ranged  among  the faults  that  so  much 
disgrace  Shakespeare,  which  he  committed  to  please  the  corrupt  taste  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  hut  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  learning  and 
fortune  made  them  superior.  The  intermediate  lines  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  marked  as  such  by  the  late  great  editor,  but  yet  are  much  im- 
proved in  two  plays  of  our  authors,  the  first  in  Valentinian,  where  the 
Emperor,  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,  dies  with  more  violence,  fun/,  and 
horror , than  King  John;  but  the  passage  I shall  quote  is  from  A Wife  for 
a Month,  a play  which  docs  not  upon  the  whole  equal  the  poetic  subli- 
mity of  Valentinian,  though  it  rather  excels  it  in  the  poisoning  scene.  Tt  e 
Prince  Alphonso,  who  had  been  long  in  a phrenzy  of  melancholy,  is 
poisoned  with  a hot  fiery  potion ; under  the  .agonies  o!  which  he  thu* 
raves : 


**  Give  me  more  air,  more  air,  air;  blow,  blow,  blow. 
Open  thou  Eastern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me; 

Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon. 

And  rivers  run  thro’  my  afflicted  spirit. 

1 am  all  fire,  fire,  fire;  the  rasing  dog-star 

Reigns  in  my  blood;  oh,  which  way  shall  1 turn  me? 

iEtna  and  all  her  flames  burn  in  my  head. 

Fling  me  into  the. ocean  or  1 perish. 

Dig,  dig,  dig,  dig,  until  the  springs  fly  up. 

The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  1 may  leap  into  them, 

And  bathe  my  scorch’d  limbs  in  their  purling  plcasuret; 
Or  shoot  me  into  the  higher  region. 

Where  treasures  of  delirious  snow  are  nourish’d, 

And  banquets  of  sweet  hail. 

Hug.  Hold  him  fast,  friar, 

Oh,  how  he  bums! 

Alp/i.  What,  will  ye  sacrifice  me? 

Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 

And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense; 

And,  as  I turn  me,  you  shall  see  all  flame. 

Consuming  flame.  Stand  oil  me,  or  you're  ashes. 


Mart,  To  bed,  good  Sir. 

Alph.  My  bed  will  burn  about  me; 

Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 

Am  1 enclos’d ; let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room; 

’Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  raging  lion. 

Lies  my  safe  way;  oh,  for  a cake  of  ice  now 
To  clap  unto  my  heart  to  comfort  me. 

Decrepit  \\  inter  hang  upon  my  shoulders. 

And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles, 

Like 
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Like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me. 

My  eyes  burn  out  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 

And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils; 

I live  in  hell  and  several  furies  vex  me. 

Oh  , carry  me  where  never  sun  e’er  shew'd  yet 
A face  ot  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal, 

Never  to  be  dissolv'd,  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  frosts  and  winds. 

That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks,  and  make  them  shiver} 

Set  me  there,  friends." 

Every  reader  of  taste  will  see  how  superior  this  is  to  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare.  The  images  are  vastly  more  numerous,  more  judi- 
cious, more  nervous,  and  the  passions  arc  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
(>itch;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  preferred  to  every  tiiiug  of  its  kind  in  all 
Shakespeare,  except  one  scene  of  Lear’s  madness,  which  it  would  emulate 
too,  could  we  see  such  an  excellent  comment  on  it  as  Lear  receives  from 
his  representative  on  the  stage. 

As  these  last  quotations  are  not  only  specimens  of  diction  and  sentiment, 
but  of  passions  inflamed  into  poetic  enthusiasm ; I shall  refer  the  reader  to 
some  other  parallels  of  passions  and  characters  that  greatly  resemble,  and 
sometimes  rival  the  spirit  and  sublimity  of  Shakespeare.  He  will  please 
therefore  to  compare  the  phrenzy  and  the  whole  sweet  character  of  the 
Jailor’s  Daughter  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet, 
where  the  copy  is  so  extremely  like  the  original  that  either  the  same  hand 
drew  both,  or  Fletcher’s  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Shakespeare’s: — 
To  compare  the  deaths  of  Pontius  and  iEcius  in  Valentinian  with  that  of 
Cassius,  Brutus  and  their  friends  in  Julius  Ca;$ar,  and  if  he  admires  a little 
Jess,  he  will  zceep  much  more;  it  more  excels  in  the  pathetic  than  it  falls 
short  in  dignity: — To  compare  the  character  and  passions  of  Cleopatra  in 
the  False  One,  to  those  of  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra: — To  compare  the 
pious  deprecations  and  grief-mingled  fury  of  Edith  (upon  the  murder  of 
her  father  by  (folio,  in  the  Bloody  Brother)  to  the  gnY/’and Jury  of  Mac- 
duff, upon  his  wife  and  children’s  murder.  Our  authors  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  found  light  in  the  scale  in  any  of  these  instances;  though  their  beam  in 
general  fly  some  little  uptcards,  it  will  sometimes  at  least  tug  hard  for  a 
poue.  But  be  it  allowed,  that  as  in  diction  and  sentiment,  so  in  charac- 
ters and  passions,  Shakespeare  in  general  excels,  yet  here  too  a very  strong 
instance  occurs  of  pre-eminence  in  our  authors.  It  is  Juliana  in  the 
Double  Marriage,  who,  through  her  whole  character,  in  conjugal  fidelity, 
unshaken  constancy  and  amiable  tenderness,  even  more  than  rivals  the 
Portia  of  Shakespeare,  and  her  death  not  only  far  excels  the  others,  but 
even  the  most  pathetic  deaths  that  Shakespeare  has  any  where  described 
or  exhibited;  King  Lear's  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms,  most  resembles, 
but  by  no  means  equals  it;  the  grief,  in  this  case,  only  pushes  an  old  man 
into  the  grave,  already  half  buried  with  age  and  misfortunes;  in  the  other, 
it  is  such  consummate  horror,  as  in  a few  minutes  freezes  youth  and  beauty 
into  a monumental  statue.  The  last  parallel  I shall  mention,  shall  give 
Shakespeare  his  due  preference,  where  our  authors  very  visibly  emulate 
but  cannot  reach  him.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  Amintor  and  Melantius  in  the 
Maid’s  Tragedy  compared  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  beginning 
ot  the  quarrel  is  upon  as  just  grounds,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up 
to  as  great  violence,  but  there  is  not  such  extreme  dignity  of  character, 
kOL.I.  f nor 
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nor  such  noble  sentiments  of  morality  in  either  Amintor  or  Melautius  as 
in  Brutus.8 

Having  thus  given,  we  hope,  pretty  strong  proofs  of  our  authors  excel- 
lence in  the  sublime,  and  shewn  how  near  they  approach  in  splendor  to  the 

freat  sun  of  the  British  Theatre ; let  us  now  just  touch  on  their  comedies  and 
raw  one  parallel  of  a very  different  kind.  Horace  makes  a doubt  whe- 
ther comedy  should  be  called  poetry  or  not,  i.  e.  whether  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  Plautus,  Menander,  &cc.  should  be  esteemed  such,  for  in  its  own 
nature  there  is  a comic  poetic  diction  as  well  as  a tragic  one;  a diction 
which  Horace  himself  was  a great  master  of,  though  it  had  not  then  been 
used  in  the  drama ; for  even  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  Terence,  when 
his  comedy  raises  its  voice  to  the  greatest  dignity,  are  still  not  clothed  in 
poetic  diction.  The  British  drama  which  before  Jonson  received  only 
some  little  improvement  from  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  sprung 
chiefly  from  their  own  moralities,  nnd  religious  farces;  and  had  a birth  ex- 
tremely similar  to  what  the  Grecian  drama  originally  sprung  from;  dif- 
fered in  its  growth  from  the  Greeks  chiefly  in  two  particulars.  The  latter 
separated  the  solemn  parts  of  their  religious  shews  from  the  satiric  farcical 
parts  of  them,  and  so  formed  the  distinct  species  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 
the  Britons  were  not  so  happy,  but  suffered  litem  to  continue  united,  even 
in  hands  of  as  great  or  greater  poets  than  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But 
they  had  far  better  success  in  the  second  instance.  The  Greeks  appropriated 
the  spirit  and  nerves  of  poetry  to  tragedy  only,  and  though  they  did  not 
wholly  deprive  the  comedy  of  metre,  they  left  it  not  the  shadow  of  poetic 
diction  and  sentiment 

“ Idcirco  yuidam,  comcedia  nccne  poema 
Esset,  queesivtre : Quod  accr  spiritus  ac  vis 
A'ec  verbis  nec  rebus  inest." 

The  Britons  not  only  retained  metre  in  their  comedies,  but  also  all  the  acer 
spiritus,  all  the  strength  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a good  measure 
owing  to  the  happiness  of  our  blank  verse,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  capable  of  the  highest  sublimity,  the  most  extensive  and  noblest  harmony 
of  the  tragic  and  epic;  yet  when  used  familiarly  is  so  near  the  sermo pedes- 
tris,  so  easy  and  natural  as  to  be  well  adapted  even  to  the  drollest  comic 
dialogue.  The  French  common  metre  is  the  very  reverse  of  this;  it  is 
much  too  stiff  and  formal  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  unable  to  rise  with 

^ * One  Hey  to  Amintor's  heroism  and  distress,  will,  I believe,  solve  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  this  scene  ; which  will  vanish  at  once  by  only  an  occasional  conformity 
to  our  authors  ethical  and  political  principles.  They  held  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  princes  an  indispensable  duty;  a doctrine  which  Queen  Klizabeth's  goodness  made  her 
subjects  fond  of  imbibing,  and  which  her  successor's  king-craft,  with  far  different  views, 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  In  this  period,  our  authors  wrote,  and  we  may  as  well  quarrel 
with  Tasso  for  Popery,  or  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  Heathenism,  as  with  our  authors  for 
this  principle.  It  is  therefore  the  t iolent  shocks  of  the  highest  provocations  strolling 
with  what  Amintor  thought  his  eternal  duty;  of  nature  rebelling  against  principle  (as  a fa- 
mous partisan  for  this  doctrine  in  Queen  Ann's  reign  expressed  it,  when  he  happened  not  to 
be  in  the  ministry)  which  drive  the  heroic  youth  into  that  phrenzy,  which  makes  him  chal- 
lenge his  dearest  friend  for  csixjusing  too  revengefully  his  own  quarrel  against  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  the  most  abandonealy  wicked  king.  The  same  key  is  necessary  to  the  heroism  of 
Ascitis,  Aubrey,  Archas,  and  many  others  of  our  author’s  characters ; in  all  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  think,  there  is  something  unnaturally  absurd;  but  the  absurdity  is  wholly 
chargeable  oa  the  doctrine  not  on  the  poets. 
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proper  dignity  to  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  to  descend  with  ease  to  the 
jocose  familiarity  of  the  other.  Besides  the  cramp  of  rliirne  every  line  is 
cot  asunder  by  so  strong  a casure,  that  in  English  we  should  divide  it  into 
the  three-foot  stanza,  as  i 

“ When  Fanny  blooming  fair 

First  caught  my  ravish’d  sight. 

Struck  with  her  shape  and  air 
I felt  a strange  delight.”  * 

Take  one  of  the  rhimes  from  these,  and  write  them  in  two  lines,  they  are 
exactly  the  same  with  the  French  tragic  and  epic  metre. 

" When  Fanny  blooming  fair,  first  caught  my  ravish’d  sight. 

Struck  with  her  air  and  shape,  I felt  a strange  delight." 

In  a language  where  this  is  their  sublimest  measure,  no  wonder  that  their 
greatest'  poet  should  write  his  1'elemaque  an  epic  poem  in  prose.  Every 
one  must  know  that  the  genteel  parts  of  comedy,  descriptions  of  polite 
life,  moral  sentences,  paternal  fondness,  filial  duty,  generous  friendship, 
and  particularly  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  lovers’  sentiments  are 
equally  proper  to  poetry  in  comedy  as  tragedy ; in  these  things  there  is  no 
sort  of  real  difference  between  the  two,  and  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
formed  had  no  foundation  in  nature;  our  old  poets  therefore  made  no 
such  difference,  and  their  comedies  in  this  respect  vastly  excel  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  Jonson  who  reformed  many  faults  of  our  drama,  and  fol- 
lowed the  plans  of  Greece  and  Rome  very  closely  in  most  instances,  yet 
preserved  the  poetic  fire  and  diction  of  comedy  as  a great  excellence. 
How  many  instances  of  inimitable  poetic  beauties  might  one  produce  from 
Shakespeare’s  comedies' l Not  so  many  yet  extremely  numerous  are  those 
of  our  authors,  and  such  as  in  an  ancient  classic  would  be  thought  beauties 
of  the  first  magnitude.  These  lie  before  me  in  such  variety,  that  l scarce 
know  where  to  fix.  But  I’ll  confine  myself  chiefly  to  moral  sentiments. 
In  the  Elder  Brother,  Charles  the  scholar  thus  speaks  of  the  joys  of 
literature;  being  asked  by  his  father 


1 “ Nor  will  you 

Take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes; 

For  know,  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  home  her  too  high 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 

Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  compos’d  of  earth, 

111  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness; 

Hut  purer  spirits,  purg'd  and  refin'd,  shake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.  Give  me  leave 
T enjoy  myself ; that  place  that  does  contain 
My  looks,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A glorious  court,  where  hourly  I converse 
W ith  the  old  tag es  and  philosophers ; 

And  sometimes,  for  variety,  1 confer 

With  kings  and  emperors , and  weigh  their  counsels; 

Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 

Unto  a strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy, 

Deface  their  ill-plac’d  statues."  Vol.  i.  act.  i.  scene  ii. 

[*  This  is  the  Jirsl  stanza  of  a song  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  R.j 
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In  Monsieur  Thomas,  a youth  in  love  with  his  friend’s  intended  wife,  after 
resisting  the  greatest  temptations  of  passion,  is  thus  encouraged  by  the 
young  lady  to  persevere  in  his  integrity. 


Francis.  Whither  rlo  you  drive  me? 

Ccllidc.  Back  to  your  honesty , make  that  good  ever, 

’Tis  like  a strong-built  castle  seated  high 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions  j still  repair  it, 

Still  fortify  it : There  are  thousand,/^*,  . 

Beside  the  tyrant  beauty  will  assail  it. 

Look  to  your  ccntmelt  that  watch  it  hourly. 

Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander, 

-■  - • — • Keep  your  ears , 

The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  ye,  strongly 
From  light  bcluf  first,  then  from  flattery. 

Especially  where  woman  beats  the  parley  ; 

The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends. 

Ridg’d  round  about  with  virtue , that  no  breaches. 

No  subtle  mines  may  find  you.9 

9 Our  authors,  in  carrying  the  metaphor  of  a citadel  compared  to  the  mind  through  so 
many  divisions,  seem  to  have  built  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul,  who  in  like  manner  carries 
on  a metaphor  from  armour  through  its  several  parts.  Ephesians  vi.  1 1. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God — having  your  loins  girt  about  with  (ruth,  and  having  on 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness. — Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  yc  snail 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  j and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  tf  God.  See  also  the  same  metaphor  in  Isaiah,  lix.  17. 
from  whom  St.  Paul  took  his.  Were  I to  quote  our  author’s  frequent  resemblance  to  the 
stile  and  sentiments  of  the  Scriptures,  another  very  large  field  would  open  tons;  and  this 
would  help  us  to  the  solution  of  two  questions,  which  they  who  have  a just  taste  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  old  English  poets  naturally  ask  : I.  How  came  the  British  muse  in  the  very 
infancy  of  literature,  when  but  just  sprung  from  the  dark  womb  of  monkish  simerstition,  to 
rise  at  once  to  such  maturity,  as  she  did  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jon- 
son  and  Massengcr?  2.  What  spirit  is  it  that  has  animated  uie  frozen  foggy  genius  qf  Britain 
into  a nobler  and  fiercer  flame  of  poetry  than  w as  ever  yet  kindled  in  the  bright  invigorating 
climes  of  France  and  modern  Italy;  insomuch,  that  a Gallic  and  Italian  eye  is  dazzled  and 
offended  at  the  brightness  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  Milton,  and  the  authors  above-men- 
tioned ? We  answer.  It  was  no  less  a spirit  than  the  Spirit  of  God , it  was  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness, the  hallowed  light  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  just  then  risen  on  the  British  clune, 
but  is  still  hid  in  clouds  and  darkness  to  France  and  Italy.  A light  to  which  the  brightest 
strokes  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  but  as  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  when  compared  to  that 
ineffable  inconceivable  lustre  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God.  When  the  zeal  of  religion 
ran  high,  and  a collection  of  far  the  noblest  poems  that  were  ever  wrote  in  the  world,  those  of 
Job,  David,  Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets  were  daily  read,  and  publicly,  solemnly  and  learnedly 
commented  upon,  in  almost  every  town  in  'lie  kingdom;  when  every  man  thought  it  a dis- 
grace not  to  study  them  in  private,  and  not  to  treasure  the  noblest  parts  of  them  in  his  me- 
mory,  what  wonder  was  it  that  our  poets  should  catch  so  much  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  that  the 
British  genius  should  be  arrayed  with  the  beams  of  the  cast?  But  when  the  love  of  the  scrip- 
tures waxed  faint,  the  nerves  of  our  poetry  grew  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  languid. 
One  of  the  best  means  therefore  to  gain  a true  taste  of  the  extreme  poetic  sublimity  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  is  to  converse  with  those  poets  whose  stile  and  sentiments  most  resemble 
them.  And  the  very  best  means  to  restore  the  British  genius  to  its  pristine  vigour,  and  to 
create  other  Shakespeares  and  other  Miltons,  is  to  promote  the  study,  love  and  admiration  of 
those  Scriptures. 

A concurrent  cause,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  poetry  to  such  a height  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  was  the  encouragement  and  influence  of  the  queen  herself;  to  whom  polite 
literature  was  the  most  courtly  accomplishment.  Look  into  Spenser’s  Description  of  her 
Lords  and  Favourites,  and  you’ll  find  a learned  queen  made  a whole  court  of  poets,  just  as  an 
amorous  monarch  afterwards  made  every  flowery  courtier  write  romance;  ancl  martial  princes 
have  turned  intimidated  armies  into  heroes. 
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As  Cellide  had  before  used  a light  behaviour  in  trial  of  his  virtue,  upon 
finding  it  only  a trial,  and  receiving  from  her  this  virtuous  lecture,  he 
rejoins ; 

“ How  like  the  sun 

Labouring  in  his  eclipse , dark  and  prodigious 
She  shew  cl  till  now  ? when  having  won  his  way. 

How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams?" 

Such  passages  as  these  are  frequent  in  our  authors  comedies;  were  they 
exprest  only  in  genteel  prose,  they  would  rank  witli  the  very  noblest  pas- 
sages of  Terence,  but  what  reason  upon  earth  can  be  assigned,  but  mere 
fashion , why,  because  they  are  parts  of  comedies , they  should  be  weakened 
and  flattened  into  prose10  by  drawing  the  sinews  of  their  strength  and 
eclipsing  those  poetic  beams  that  shed  vigour,  life  and  lustre  on  every  sen- 
timent?— 

Such  poetic  excellence  therefore  will  the  reader  find  in  the  genteel  parts 
of  our  author’s  comedies , but,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  a poetic  stile  often 
equally  proper  and  excellent  even  in  the  lowest  drollery  of  comedy.  Thus 
when  the  jocose  old  Miramont  iu  the  Elder  Brother  catches  austere  solemn 
magistrate  Brisac  endeavouring  to  debauch  his  servant’s  wife — Before  he 
breaks  in  upon  him,  he  says; 

**  Oh,  th’  infinite  frights  that  will  assail  this  gentleman ! 

The  quartans , tertians , and  quotidians , 

That'll  hang,  like  sergeants , on  his  worship's  shoulders! 

How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me. 

And  that  severe  face  that  speaks  chains  and  shackles  !** 

How  small  a change  of  the  comic  words  would  turn  this  into  the  sublime? 
suppose  it  spoke  of  Nero  by  one  who  knew  he  would  be  at  once  deserted 
by  the  senate  and  army , and  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 

41  What  infinite  frights  will  soon  assai!  the  tyrant? 

What  terrors  like  stern  iictors  will  arrest  him? 

How  will  that  fierce  terrific  eye  appear. 

Whose  slightest  bend  spake  dungeons,  chains,  and  death  ?" 

Such  as  the  former,  is  the  general  stile  of  our  author’s  drollery,  particu- 
larly of  Fletcher’s;  Beaumont  deals  chiefly  in  another  species,  the  bur- 
lesque epic.  Thus  when  the  Little  comic  French  Lawyer  is  run  fighting - 
mad , and  his  antagonist  excepts  against  his  shirt  for  not  being  laced  (as 
gentlemen’s  shirts  of  that  age  used  to  be)  he  answers, 

44  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  not  know 
An  old  and  tatter’d  colours  to  an  enemy, 

Is  of  more  honour,  and  shew9  more  ominous? 

This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I’ve  fought  under, 

And  cut  thro’  squadrons  of  your  curious  cut-works , 

As  I will  do  thro’  thine;  shake  and  be  satisfy’d.” 

10  There  is  much  less  prose  lefi  in  this  edition  than  there  was  in  all  the  former ; in  which 
the  measure  was  often  most  miserably  neglected.  Wit  Without  Money,  the  very  first  play 
which  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  for  the  press  after  Mr.  Theobald’s  death,  was  all  printed  as 
prry*,  except  about  twenty  lines  towards  the  end;  but  the  reader  will  now  find  it  as  true 
measure  as  almost  any  comedo  of  our  authors. 
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This  stile  Tuns  through  many  of  Beaumont’s  characters,  besides  La- 
Writ’s,  as  Lazarillo,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning- Pestle,  Bessus's  two 
Swordsmen,  Sfc.  and  he  has  frequent  allusions  to  and  even  parodies  of  the 
sublimest  parts  of  Shakespeare;  which  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bold  look  upon  as  sneers  upon  a poet  of  greater  eminence  than  the  sup- 
posed sneerer  (a  very  great  " crime  if  true)  but  I believe  it  an  entire  mis- 
take. The  nature  of  this  burlesque  epic  requires  the  frequent  use  of  the 
most  known  and  most  acknowledged  expressions  of  sublimity,  which  ap- 
plied to  low  objects  render  than,  not  the  author  of  those  expressions, 
ridiculous.  Almost  all  men  of  wit  make  the  same  use  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton’s  expressions  in  common  conversation  without  the  least  thought  of 
sneering  either;  and  indeed  if  every  quotation  from  Shakespeare  thus 
jocularly  applied  is  a real  sneer  upon  him,  then  all  burlesque  sublime  is  u 
sneer  upon  the  real  sublime,  and  Beaumont  sneered  himself  us  well  as 
Shakespeare.  , 

From  these  three  short  specimens  the  reader  will  form,  we  hope,  a just 
idea  of  the  three  stiles  used  in  our  author’s  Comedies,  the  sublime,  the  droll 
poetic,  and  the  burlesque  sublime.  There  is  indeed  a .small  mixture  of  prose, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  our  old  dramatic  poets  stile  that  moderns  have 
vouchsafed  to  imitate.  Did  they  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  confess  their 
inability  to  rise  to  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  dignity  of  the  other  stiles,  they 
were  pardonable.  But  far  from  it,  our  reformed  taste  calls  for  prose  onlv, 
and  before  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays  can  be  endured  by  such  Attic 
ears,  they  must  be  correct! d into  prose,  its  if,  because  well-brewed  porter  is 
a wholesome  draught,  therefore  claret  and  burgundy  must  be  dashed  with 
porter  before  they  were  drinkable.  For  a true  specimen  of  our  modem 
taste,  we  will  give  the  reader  one  cup  of  our  author’s  wine  thus  portcrized, 
and  that  by  one  who  perfectly  knew  the  palate  of  the  age,  who  pleased  it 
greatly  in  this  very  instance,  and  some  of  whose  comedies  have  as  much  or 
more  merit  than  any  moderns  except  Congreve.  Mr.  Cibber  has  conso- 
lidated two  of  our  author’s  plays,  the  Elder  Brother,  and  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  to  form  his  Love  makes  a Man ; or,  the  Fop’s  Fortune.  In 
the  former  there  are  two  old  French  noblemen,  L'  wis  and  Brisac;  the  first 
proud  of  his  family  and  fortune,  the  other  of  his  magisterial  power  and 
dignity;  neither  men  of  learning,  and  therefore  both  preferring  courtly 
accomplishments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  the  deepest  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  the  most  extensive  literature.  Such  characters  ex- 
clude not  good  sense  in  general,  but  in  that  part  of  their  characters  only 
where  their  foibles  lie;  (as  Polonius  in  Hamlet  is  a fool  in  his  pedantic 
foibles,  and  a man  of  sense  in  all  other  instances)  accordingly  Fletcher 
makes  Brisac  and  Lewis  thus  treat  of  a marriage  between  their  children. 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  1 esteem  myself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  families,  and  make  them  one; 

And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  sec  what  you  have  purpos'd  put  in  act ; 

Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 

" For  a further  defence  of  our  Authors  from  this  imputation,  sec  note  43  of  The  Little 
French  Lawyer,  and  note  3S  of  The  Womah-Hater.  In  noth  which  there  is  a mistake  with 
regard  to  the  Author  of  those  Plays.  When  1 wrote  the  notes,  I sunposed  it  Fletcher,  til 
Beaumont's  letter  at  the  end  of  Tire  Nice  Valour,  gave  me  a key,  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Preface,  aud  which  explains  the  difference  of  mi inner  between  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 
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A hopeful  omen ; I each  minute  expecting 
Th’  arrival  of  my  sons;  1 have  not  wrong’d 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education. 

To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted ; 

And  therefore  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly. 

Since  what’s  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 

You  first  shall  take  a strict  perusal  of  them, 

And  then  from  your  allowance,  your  fair  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 

You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  I’ll  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I hope. 

Being  blest  with  but  one  daughter,  I snail  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious. 

Though  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 

I labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth  : 

Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her,  I in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri.  You  may,  ray  lord,  securely, 

Since  Fame  aloud  proclaimcth  her  perfections. 

Commanding  all  mens  tongues  to  sing  her  praises. 

I quote  not  this  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime , but  of  our  authors  {rented 
dialogue  enlivened  by  a few  poetic  figures,  as  in  the  last  lines  Fame  is  per- 
sonised  and  commands  the  tongues  of  men.  Now  let  us  see  this  dialogue 
modernized:  The  names  of  the  old  gentlemen  being  changed  to  Antonio 
and  Charino,  they  thus  confer. 


Ant.  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I shall  think  myself  much  honour’d  in  yout 
alliance;  our  families  are  both  ancient,  our  children  young,  and  able  to  support  'em ; 
and  I think  the  sooner  wc  set  ’em  to  work  the  better. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  offer  fair  and  nobly , and  shall  find  I dare  meet  you  in  the  same  line  of 
honour ; and  I hope,  since  1 have  but  one  girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me  a trou- 
blesome old  fool,  if  I endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
before  we  shake  hands,  a word  or  two  by  the  bye,  for  I have  some  considerable  questions 
to  ask  you. 

Ant.  Ask  ’em. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have  two  sons. 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  'em  shall  marry  my  daughter? 

Ant.  Willing. 

Cha.  My  daughter  Angelina? 

Ant.  Angelina. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  the  said  Angelina  shall  survey  'em  both,  and 
(with  my  allowance)  take  to  her  lawful  husband,  which  of  ’em  she  pleases  ? 

Ant.  Content. 

Cha.  And  yon  farther  promise,  that  the  person  by  her  (and  me)  so  chosen  (be  it  elder  or 
younger)  shall  be  your  sole.heir;  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  in  a conditional  possession,  of  at 
least  three  parts  of  your  estate.  You  know  the  conditions,  and  this  you  positively 
promise? 

Ant.  To  perforin. 

Cha.  Why  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full  consent  and  approbation,  I give  you  my  hand. 

Ant.  There’s  mine. 

Cha.  Is’t  a match  ? 

Ant.  A match. 

Cha.  Done. 

Ant.  Done. 

Cha.  And  done !— that’s  enough — 

Strike  out  an  expression  or  two  of  Fletcher’s,  and  a couple  of  grasiers 
ttould  have  put  more  sense  into  an  ox-bargain.  I blame  not  the  Author, 
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if  a man’s  customers  resolve  to  pay  the  price  of  Champaign,  and  yet  insist 
upon  mi/d  and  stale,  who  would  refuse  it  them  ? This  is  only  a specimen 
of  the  taste  of  the  late  wonderfully  enlightened  age.  But  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  already  in  a good  measure  dispersed  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice which  had  long  obscured  their  excellencies;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  eves  are  now  inured  to  bear  the  lustre  of  such  poets,  who  most  resemble 
these  suns  of  Britain.  To  such  readers  therefore  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  recommend  their  plays  to  be  read  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  which  species  they  like  best.* 


CLASS  I. 


TRAGEDIES  AKD  TRAGI- 
COMEDIES. 

Maid’s  Tragedy  . . vol  1 

Philaster  . . . . vol.  1 
King  and  no  King  . vol.  1 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

vol.  3 

The  Double  Marriage  vol.  2 
The  Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo 
vol.  2 

The  False  One  . . vol.  1 

The  Knight  of  Malta  vol.  2 
Valenliman  . . . vol.  2 


PASTORAL. 


Faithful  Shepherdess  vol  1 


COMEDIES. 


Klder  Brother  . . vol.  1 
Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife 
vol.  I 

Little  French  Lawyer  vol.  2 
Y\  it  without  Money  vol.  1 
Spanish  ('urate  . . vol.  1 

Nice  Valour,  or  Passionate 
Mad- Man  . . vol.  2 


Laws  of  Candy  . . vol.  1 

Loyal  Subject  . . . vol.  1 

The  Island  Princess  . vol.  3 
Thierrv  andTheodoret  vol.  3 
Wife  for  a Month  . vol.  2 
Bonduca  • . . . vol.  2 


CLASS  II. 

Burlesque  Sublime. 


The  Coronation  . . vol.  3 

The  Queen  of  Corinth  vol.  2 
'I lie  Lover’s  Progress  vol.  2 
The  Prophetess  . . vol.  2 

Cupid’s  lievcnge  . . vol.  3 


The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  ....  vol.  2 


CLASS  III. 

Mask vol.  3 

Moral  Representations  vol.  3 


Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Wild-goose  Chase. 

Monsieur  Thomas. 

The  Chances. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
Custom  of  the  Country- 
Beggar’s  Bush. 

The  Captain. 

The  Sea- Voyage. 

Love’s  Cure,  or  the  Martial 
Maid. 

Coxcomb. 

Woman-Hater. 

Wit  at  several  Weapons. 
Women  pleas’d. 

Tamer  tun’d. 

Scornful  Lady. 


Pilgrim  . . . 
Love’s  Pilgrimage 
Night-Walker 
Noble  Gentleman 


vol.  f 
voL  2 
vol.  3 
vol.  3 


Whimsical  as  this  classing  of  cur  .Authors'  plays  must  appear , if  is  surely  more  tchtm- 
steal  that  Mr.  Stteurd  could  hot  Jind  a j.iace  in  either  class  Jar  those  excellent  comedies,  1 »)C 
Mac!  Lover.  and  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.] 
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The  reader  will  find  many  excellent  things  in  this  last  class,  for  the 
plays  of  our  authors  do  not  differ  from  each  other  near  so  much  as  those 
of  Shakespeare.  The  three  last  tragedies  are  detruded  so  low  on  account 
of  their  magic  and  machinery,  in  which  our  authors  fall  shorter  of  Shake- 
speare than  in  any  other  of  their  attempts  to  imitate  him.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this?  Is  it  that  their  genius  improved  by  literature  and  polite 
conversation,  could  well  describe  mm  and  manners,  but  had  not  that  poetic 
that  creative  power  to  form  new  beings  and  new  worlds, 

■ - — " and  give  to  airy  nothings 

A local  habitation  and  a name"——— 

l 

as  Shakespeare  excellently  describes  his  own  genius?  I believe  not.  The 
enthusiasm  of  passions  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  arc  so  frequently  rapt 
into,  and  the  vast  variety  of  distinguished  characters  which  they  have  so 
admirably’  drawn,  shew  as  strong  powers  of  invention  as  the  creation  of 
witches  and  raising  of  ghosts.  Their  deficiency  therefore  in  magic  is 
accountable  from  a cause  far  different  from  a poverty  of  imagination ; it 
was  the  accidental  disadvantage  of  a liberal  and  learned  education : Sorcery, 
witchcraft,  astrology,  ghosts,  and  apparitions,  were  then  the  universal  belief 
of  both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small,  nay  they  were  even  the  parliamen- 
tary, the  national  creed;  only  some  early-enlightened  minds  saw  and  con- 
temned the  whole  superstitious  trumpery  : among  these  our  authors  were 
probably  initiated  from  their  school-days  into  a deep-grounded  contempt 
of  it,  which  breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  and  particularly  iu 
The  Bloody  Brother  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  where  they  began 
that  admirable  banter  which  the  excellent  Butler  carried  on  exactly  in  the 
same  strain,  and  which,  with  such  a second,  has  at  last  drove  the  bugbears 
from  the  minds  of  almost  till  men  of  common  understanding.  But  here 
was  our  authors  disadvantage;  the  taste  of  their  age  called  aloud  for  the 
assistance  of  ghosts  and  sorcery  to  heighten  the  horror  of  tragedy ; this 
horror  they  had  never  felt,  never  heard  of  but  with  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  no  arche-types  in  their  own  breasts  of  what  they  were 
called  on  to  describe.  Whereas  Shakespeare  from  his  low  education12  had 

believed 

12  Shakespeare  from  his  low  education,  See.]  The  gentleman  who  is  most  obliged  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  most  obliged  of  any  man  living,  happening  to  see 
the  sheet  of  the  Preface  where  Shakespeare's  peculiar  superiority  over  our  authors  m his  magic, 
is  ascribed  to  the  accidental  advantage  of  a low  education,  he  could  not  well  brook  a passage 
which  seemed  to  derogate  from  his  favourite.  As  Shakespeare  had  as  good  sense  as  our 
authors,  he  thought,  he  would  be  as  free  from  real  superstition.  This  does  not  always  follow. 
Education  will  tnicturc  even  the  brightest  parts.  There  is  proof  that  our  authors  held  all 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  tstc.  as  mere  juggler’s  tricks,  but  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  of  Shake-  *' 
speare’s  having  believed  them  in  his  youth,  whatever  he  did  afterwards;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
asserted.  Is  this  therefore  a derogation  i No,  it  only  shews  the  amazing  power  of  his  genius;  a 
genius  which  could  turn  the  bugbears  of  his  former  credulity  into  the  noblest  poetic  machines. 
Just  as  Homer  built  his  machinery  on  the  superstitions  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to.  Both 
indeed  give  great  distinction  of  characters,  and  great  poetic  dignity  to  the  daemons  they  intro- 
duce; nay,  they  form  some  new  ones;  but  the  system  they  bund  on  is  the  vulgar  creed.  And 
Here  (after  giving  due  praise  to  the  gentleman  above,  for  restoring  Shakespeare's  magic  to  its 
genuine  horror,  out  of  that  low  buffoonery  which  former  actors  and  managers  of  theatres  had 
flung  it  into)  I shall  shew  in  what  light  Shakespeare’s  low  education  always  appeared  to 
't'e  by  the  following  epitaph  wrote  many  years  since,  and  published  in  Mr.  Dodsley's 

Miscellany. 

VOL.  f.  a Upon 
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believed  and  felt  all  the  horrors  he  painted ; for  though  the  universities 
and  inns  of  court  were  in  some  degree  freed  from  those  dreams  of  super- 
stition, the  banks  of  the  Avon  were  then  haunted,  on  every  side. 

“ There  tript  with  printless  foot  the  elves  of  hills. 

Brooks,  lakes,  and  groves;  there  Sorcery  bediinn’d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur’d  vault 

Set  roaring  war,  fsfe."  Tempest. 

So  that  Shakespeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create  a new  world  in  his 
magic ; he  went  but  back  to  his  native  country,  and  only  dressed  their 
gob/ins  in  poetic  weeds ; hence  even  Theseus  is  not  attended  by  his  own 
deities,*  Minerva,  Venus,  the  fauns,  satyrs,  8tc.  but  by  Oberon  nnd  his 
fairies:  Whereas  our  authors,  however  aukwardly  they  treat  of  ghosts  and 
sorcerers,  yet  when  they  get  back  to  Greece  (which  was  as  it  were  their 
native  soil)  they  introduce  the  classic  deities  with  ease  and  dignity,  as 
Fletcher  in  particular  does  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  both  of  them 
in  their  Masques;  the  last  of  which  is  put  in  the  third  class,  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  composition,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  allegorical 
Masque,  which,  when  no  real  characters  are  intermixed,  ought  in  general 
to  rank  below  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Our  authors,  who  wrote  them  be- 
cause they  were  in  fashion,  have  themselves  shewed  how  light  they  held 
them. 

“ They  must  commend  their  king,  and  speak  in  praise 
Of  the  assembly ; bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
In  person  of  some  god ; they're  lied  to  rules 

Of  flattery.” Maid's  Tragedy,  acti.  scene  t. 

This  was  probably  wrote  by  Beaumont  with  an  eye  to  the  Masque  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  as  well  as  masques  in  general.  The  reader  will  find  a farther 
account  of  our  Authors’  Plays,  and  what  share  Mr.  Shirley  is  supposed 
to  have  had  in  the  completion  of  some  that  were  left  imperfect  in  Mr. 


Upon  Shakespeare's  Monument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

“ Great  Homer's  birth  sev’n  rival  cities  claim. 

Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  Fame  : 

Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 

His  wondrous  worth ; what  Agypt  could  bestow. 

With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd. 

Enlarg'd  th’  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 

Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Ma'onian  strain. 

The  British  eagle  • and  the  Mantuan  swan, 

Tow’r  equal  heights.  But  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontcsted  laurels  deck  tliy  brow ; 

Thy  bard  was  thine  unsc/wol'd,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  Agypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught;  ■ 

Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  laurels  won, 

The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thv  Shakespeare  none.” 

[ The  above  Note  was  inserted  as  a Postscript  to  Seward' s Preface .] 

[•  Mr.  Seward  docs  not  seem  to  have  recollected,  that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  there  is 
an  equal  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  manners.  It  teas  the  common  error  of  alt  our  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  who  has  introduced  chivalry  even  into  Paradise  Lost.] 

* Milton.  , 

Sympson  s 
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Sympson’s  Lives  of  the  Authors.  But  before  I finish  my  account  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  apologise  for  a fault  which  must  shock  every  modest 
reader:  it  is  their  frequent  use  of  gross  and  indecent  expressions;  They 
have  this  fault  in  common  with  Shakespeare,  who  is  sometimes  more  gross 
than  they  ever  are;  but  I think  grossness  does  not  occur  quite  so  often  in 
him.  In  the  second  class  of  parallel  passages  where  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare and  our  authors  were  not  distinguishable,  I omitted  one  instance 
for  decency  sake,  but  I will  insert  it  here  as  proper  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon.  Philaster  being  violently  agitated  by  jealousy,  and  firmly  be- 
lieving his  mistress  to  have  been  loose,  thus  speaks  of  a letter  which  he 
has  just  received  from  her, 

“ Oh,  let  all  women 

That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here ! 

Here,  by  this  paper,  she  doth  write  to  me. 

As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  beside ; but  unto  me, 

A maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks.” 

Vol.  i.  act  iii. 


Strength  and  delicacy  are  here  in  perfect  union.  In  like  manner  Post- 
humus  in  Cymbeline,  act  ii,  agitated  by  as  violent  a jealousy  of  his  wife, 
thus  describes  her  seeming  modesty: 

“ Oh,  vengeance  ! vengeance! 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain’d. 

And  pray’d  me  oft  forbearance,  did  it  with 
A pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  look  on't 
Might  well  have  warm’d  old  Salurn  ; that  I thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsunn’d  snow."-  ■ 

This  is  a most  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  delicacy,  but  it  ntay  be  justly 
objected  that  it  draws  tile  curtains  of  the  inarriage-bed,  mid  exposes  it  to 
the  view  of  the  world  ; and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  speech  of  which  it  is 
a part,  he  will  find  much  grosser  expressions  in  the  sequel.  But  these 
were  so  far  from  offending  the  ears  of  our  ancestors,  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  so  often  guilty  of  them,  are  perpetually  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  their  own  and  of  the  following  age,  as  the  great  reformers  of  the 
drama  from  barnlry  and  ribaldry.  Thus  when  Fletcher’s  charming  Pas- 
toral, The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  had  been  damned  by  its  first  night’s 
audience,  Jonson  says  that  they  damned  it  for  want  of  the  vicious  and 
bawdy  scenes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  breaks  out  in 
a rapture  worthy  of  Jonson,  worthy  of  Fletcher: 

“ I that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt, 

And  wish  that  all  the  muses  Hood  was  spilt 
In  such  a martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem,  &c.  ’ 

Yet  even  this  pattern  of  chastity  is  not  free  from  expressions  which  would 
now  be  justly  deemed  too  gross  for  the  stage.  Sir  John  Bcrkenhead, 
speaking  of  Fletcher’s  Works  in  general,  says, 


“ And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so  innocent. 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent. 


Slander’st 
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Slander’s!  no  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page. 

As  if  thy  15  father's  crosier  rul'd  the  stage." 

Our  poetss  frequently  boast  of  this  chastity  of  language  themselves.  See 
the  prologue  to  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Xovelace,  a poet  of 
Tto  small  eminence,  speaks  of  the  great  delicacy  of  expression  even  in  the 
Custom  of  the  Country. 

“ View  here  a loose  thought  said  with  such  a grace, 

Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face. 

So  well  disguis'd,  that  'twas  conceiv'd  by  none. 

But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on." 

Yet  of  this  play  Dryden  asserts  that  it  contains  more  bawdry  than  all  his 
plays  together.  What  mu9t  we  say  of  these  different  accounts?  Why  it  is 
clear  as  day,  that  the  stile  of  the  age  was  so  changed,  that  what  was 
formerly  not  esteemed  in  the  least  degree  indecent,  was  now  become  very 
much  so;  just  as  in  Chaucer,  the  very  filthiest  words  are  used  without  dis- 
guise, and  says  Beaumont  in  excuse  for  him,  he  gave  those  expressions  to 
low  characters,  with  whom  they  were  then  in  common  use,  and  whom  he 
could  not  therefore  draw  naturally  without  them.  The  same  plea  is  now 
necessary  for  Beaumont  himself  and  all  his  contemporary  dramatic  poets; 
but  there  is  this  grand  and  essential  difference  between  the  gross  expres- 
sions of  our  old  poets,  and  the  more  delicate  lewdness  of  modern  plays.  In 
the  former,  gross  expressions  are  generally  the  language  of  low  life,  and 
are  given  to  characters  which  are  set  in  despicable  lights:  in  the  latter, 
lewdness  is  frequently  the  characteristic  of  the  hero  of  flic  comedy,  and  so 
intended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Thus  much  is 
necessary  in  defence,  not  only  of  our  authors,  but  of  Mr.  Sympson  and 
myself,  for  engaging  in  the  publication  of  works  w'hich  contain  a great 
many  indecencies,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  omitted ; and 
which,  when  I began  to  prepare  my  part  of  the  work  for  the  press,  I had 
actually  struck  oft,  as  far  as  1 could  do  it  without  injuring  the  connexion 
of  the  context;  but  the  booksellers  pressed,  and  indeed  insisted  upon  their 
restoration  : they  very  sensibly  urged  the  last-mentioned  plea,  and  thought 
that  the  bare  notion  of  a curtailed  edition  would  greatly  prejudice  the  sale 
of  it.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  reader  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
editors  of  works  which  have  great, excellencies,  and  which  in  general  tend 
to  promote  virtue  and  chastity,  though  the  custom  of  the  age  made  the 
authors  not  entirely  abstain  from  expressions  not  then  esteemed  gross,  but 
which  now  must  offend  every  modest  ear. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  our  authors  and  their  merit,  something 
must  be  added  of  the  attempt  of  the  present  editors  to  clear  them  from 
that  mass  of  confusion  and  obscurity  flung  upon  them  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  former  editors,  or  what  was  worse,  by  the  wilfulness  and  ignorauce  of 
our  old  players,  who  kept  most  of  their  plays  many  years  in  manuscript  as 
mere  play-house  properties,  to  be  changed  and  mangled  by  every  new 
actor’s  humour  and  fancy.  As  this  was  the  case  of  most  of  our  old  plays, 
the  learned  Mr.  Upton  seems  strangely  mistaken  in  asserting  that  no  more 
liberty  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  correction  of  the  old  [mangled]  text  of 
Shakespeare,  than  with  the  two  first  [accurate]  editions  of  Puradise  Lost. 

13  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  groundless  assertion  are  built  those  very  undeserved  reflections 
upon  the  eminent  editors  of  Shakespeare  who  are  compared  to  the  vice  of 
the  old  comedy  beating  their  author’s  original  text  with  their  daggers  of 
lath.  Surely  something  very  different  from  such  sarcasm  is  due  from 
every  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  to  those  editors  whose  emendations  have 
cleared  so  many  obscurities,  and  made  so  many  readers  study  and  perceive 
innumerable  excellencies  which  had  otherwise  been  passed  over  unnoted 
and  perhaps  despised.  For  verbal  criticism,  when  it  means  the  restoring 
the  true  reading  to  the  mangled  text,  very  justly  holds  the  palm  from 
every  other  species  of  criticism,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  success 
without  comprehending  all  the  rest;  it  must  clearly  perceive  the  stile, 
manner,  characters,  beauties  and  defects:  and  to  this  must  be  added  some 
sparks  of  that  original  fire  that  animated  the  poet’s  own  invention.  No 
sooner  therefore  were  criticisms  wrote  on  our  English  poets,  but  each  deep- 
red  scholar  whose  severer  studies  had  made  him  frown  with  contempt  on 
poems  and  plays,  was  taken  in  to  read,  to  study,  to  be  enamoured:  he 
rejoiced  to  try  his  strength  with  the  editor,  and  to  become  a critic  himself : 
nay,  even  Dr.  Bentley’s  strange  absurdities  in  his  notes  on  Milton,  had 
this  good  effect,  that  they  engaged  a Pearce  * to  answer,  and  perhaps  were 
the  hrst  motives  to  induce  the  greatest  poet,  the  most  universal  genius; f 
one  of  the  greatest  orators,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  scholars  in  the 
kingdom  each  to  become  editors  of  Shakespeare.  A Pope,  a Warburton, 
and  a Hamner  did  honour  to  the  science  by  engaging  in  criticism;  but  the 
worth  of  that  science  is  most  apparent  from  the  distinction  Mr.  Theobald 
gained  in  the  learned  world,  who  hud  no  other  claim  to  honour  but  as  a 
critic  on  Shakespeare.  In  this  light  his  fame  remains  fresh  and  unblasted, 
though  the  lightning  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Warburton  have 
been  both  launched  at  his  head.  Mr.  Pope  being  far  too  great  an  original 
himself  to  submit  his  own  taste  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s  was  fairly  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  criticism  by  the  plain  force  of  reason  and  argument ; but 
he  soon  retired  to  his  poetic  citadel,  and  from  thence  played  such  a volley 
of  wit  and  humour  on  his  antagonist,  as  gave  him  a very  grotesque  profile 
on  his  left ; but  he  never  drove  him  from  his  hold  on  Shakespeare,  and  his 
countenance  on  that  side  is  still  clear  and  unspotted.  Mr.  Warburton’s 
attack  was  more  dangerous,  but  though  he  was  angry  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  injuries,  yet  his  justice  has  still  left  Mr.  Theobald  in  pos- 
session of  great  numbers  of  excellent  emendations,  which  will  always- 
render  his  name  respectable.  The  mention  of  the  merit  of  criticism  in 
establishing  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  raising  respect  in  the  contemptuous, 
and  attention  in  the  careless  readers  of  our  old  poets,  naturally  leads  us  to 
an  enquiry.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whilst  almost  every  one  buys 
and  reads  the  works  of  our  late  critical  editors,  nay  almost  every  man  of 
learning  aims  at  imitating  them  and  making  emendations  himself,  yet  it  is 
still  the  fashion  to  flirt  at  the  names  of  critic  and  couimentator,  and  almost 

J*  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  R.] 

t Mr.  Seward  here  ascribes  to  Bentley’s  notes  on  Milton  consequences  which  they  did  not 
ice : Mr.  Pope's  Edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared  several  years  before  Bentley  published 
his  edition  of  Milton-,  and,  from  the  date  and  contents  of  the  celebrated  Letter  if  bishop  ll'ar- 
l-urton  to  Concannen  ( which,  although  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  press,  Dr.  Ahcnside 
toys,  “ will  probably  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of  this  prelate's  writings," ) it  manifestly 
appears,  that  the  notes  of  that  learned  editor  were,  what  he  asserts  them  in  his  Preface  to  have 
been,  “ among  his  younger  amusements,"  and  consequently  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Bentley's  MiUon.  It.] 

to 
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to  treat  the  very  science  with  derision.  The  enquiry  has  been  often  made 
by  critic .1  themselves,  and  all  have  said,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  strange 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  former  critics,  to  mens  engaging  in  a science 
which  they  had  neither  learning  nor  talents  to  manage  and  adorn.  Each 
thinking  himself  exempt  from  the  censure,  and  each  having  it  retorted 
upon  him  in  his  turn.  If  this  is  the  case,  I am  afraid  all  remedy  is  hope- 
less; if  the  great  names  above-mentioned  did  really  want  abilities  for  the 

rrovince  they  undertook,  wrho  shall  dare  to  hope  that  he  possesses  them? 

f frequent  mistakes  in  an  editor  are  totally  to  sink  his  merit,  who  can 
escape  the  common  wreck? — But  I am  far  from  thinking  this  to  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  principal  cause;  and  the  two,  which  I shall  assign  as 
much  greater  inlets  to  this  disgrace  on  the  art  of  criticism,  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world,  a remedy  in  the  power  of 
critics  themselves,  and  which  their  own  interest  loudly  calls  on  them  all  to 
apply.  The  first  cause  is;  that  in  a science  the  most  fallible  of  all  others, 
depending  in  a great  measure  on  the  tottering  bottom  of  mere  conjecture , 
almost  every  critic  assumes  the  air  of  certainty , positiveness  and  infallibility; 
he  seems  sure  never  to  miss  his  way,  though  in  a wilderness  of  confusion, 
never  to  stumble  in  a path  always  gloomy  and  sometimes  as  dark  as  mid- 
night. Hence  he  dogmatizes,  when  he  should  only  propose,  and  dictates 
his  guesses  in  the  despotic  stile.  The  reader,  and  every  rival  editor,  catches 
the  same  spirit,  all  his  faults  become  unpardonable,  and  the  demerit  of  a 
few  mistakes  shall  overwhelm  the  merit  of  all  his  just  emendations : He 
deems  himself  perfect,  and  perfection  is  demanded  at  his  hands;  and  this 
being  no  where  else  found  but  by  each  writer  in  his  own  works,  every 
putter-forth  of  two  or  three  emendations  swells  as  big,  and  flings  his  spittle 
as  liberally  on  a Warburton,  a Hanmcr,  or  a Theobald,  as  if  he  were  the 
giant  and  they  the  ilwarfs  of  criticism ; and  he  has,  upon  the  supposition 
of  perfection  being  necessary,  this  evident  advantage  of  them,  that  au 
editor  of  three  or  four  emendations  has  a much  better  chance  to  avoid 
mistakes  than  the  editor  of  three  or  four  thousand ; though  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  that  they  who  were  very  obscure  in  merit  have  had  their 
demerits  as  glaring  as  the  most  voluminous  editors. 

From  the  same  source  arises  the  second  still  more  remarkable  cause  of 
critical  disgrace,  it  is  the  ill  language,  and  ungentleman-like  treatment  which 
critics  have  so  frequently  given  their  rivals.  If  the  professors  of  the  same 
science  are  continually  culling  and  buffeting  each  other,  the  world  will  set 
them  on,  laugh  at,  and  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scuffle.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  ignorant,  absurd,  blundering  dunces  and  blockheads  should  be  the  com- 
mon epithets  and  titles,  that  gentlemen  of  learning  and  liberal  education 
bestow  on  each  other,  for  such  mistakes  as  they  know  that  all  their  brother 
critics  have  been  constantly  guilty  of,  and  which  nothing  but  the  vainest 
self-sufficiency  can  make  them  suppose  themselves  exempt  from  ? 


— - ■ '*  eheu 

Quam  tcmercin  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam!" 


If  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  the  very  same  sort  of  mistakes  for  which  we 
stigmatize  others  as  blunderers  and  blockheads,  we  brand  our  own  fore- 
heads by  our  own  verdict,  obliquy  upon  us  is  bare  justice,  and  we  become 
blunderers  and  blockheads  upon  record.  The  first  remarkable  introducer* 


f*  Dr.  Bentley.  R.j 
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of  critical  editions  of  our  English  poets  thought  his  superior  leanring  gave 
him  a right  to  tyrannise  and  trample  upon  all  his  rival  editors ; but  having 
none  to  exercise  his  fury  upon,  in  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  raised 
a phantom  editor,  in  the  person  of  whom  he  flung  dirt  upon  Milton  him- 
telf.  But  the  present  worthy  bishop  of  Bangor*  not  only  cleared  his 
beloved  poet  from  such  unjust  aspersions,  but  shewed  that  he  could  answer 
slander,  sneer  and  obliquy,  with  decency,  candour,  and  good  manners. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  learned  world,  had  those  excellent  notes  been 
at  first  joined  to  Milton’s  text;  that  his  candour,  and  not  the  other’s  coarse- 
ned, might  have  been  the  standard  of  critical  language;  but  as  great  part 
of  those  notes  are  now  engrafted  into  Dr.  Newton’s  elegant  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  become  so.  Happy  for  us  had  it 
been  too,  if  Sir  Thomas  Hamner  had  carried  on  that  candour  and  good 
maimers  which  appear  in  his  Preface  into  a body  of  notes  upon  his  author; 
he  had  not  only  placed  his  emendations  in  a much  fairer  and  more  con- 
spicuous light;  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  objection  which  some  have 
made  of  an  arbitrary  insertion  of  his  alterations  into  the  text;  but  he 
would  have  set  us  an  example  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  stile,  which 
we  must  perhaps  in  vain  hope  for  from  any  man,  that  has  not  been  long 
exercised  in  one  of  the  great  schools  of  rhetoric,  the  houses  of  parliament  ; 
unless  some  other  eminent  orator  or  another  speaker  should  become  an 
editor,  as  well  as  a patron  of  criticisms.  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  a much 
belter  critic  on  Shakespeare  than  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  on  Milton,  yet 
followed  the  doctor’s  stile  and  manner,  and  in  some  measure  deserved  the 
lash  he  smarted  under  in  the  Dunciad ; for  though  he  had  a right  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Pope’s  errors  upon  Shakespeare,  he  had  none  to  use  sp  exalted  a 
character  with  the  least  disrespect,  much  less  with  derision  and  contempt. 
Mr.  Upton,  a gentleman  of  very  distinguished  literature,  has  in  his  Re- 
marks on  Shakespeare  followed  this  stile  of  triumph  and  insult  over  his 
rival  critics,  and  as  this  gentleman  will,  I hope,  long  continue  his  services 
to  the  learned  world,  I will  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  injustice  and 
ill  policy  of  such  treatment  of  them.  The  best  canon  to  judge  of  an  editor’s 
merits,  seems  to  be  a computation  of  the  good  and  bad  alterations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  text ; if  the  latter  are  predominant  he  leaves  his  author 
worse  than  he  found  him,  and  demerits  only  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
account:  If  the  good  are  most  numerous,  put  the  bad  ones  on  the  side  of 
debtor,  balance  the  whole,  and  we  shall  easily  see  what  praises  are  due  to 
him.  Now  if  some  hundred  good  ones  remain  upon  balance  to  each  of 
the  three  last  editors  of  Shakespeare,  how  unjust  is  it  for  a publisher  of 
only  thirty  or  forty  alterations  (supposing  them  all  to  be  perfectly  just)  to 
speak  with  contempt  of  those,  whose  merits  are  so  much  more  conspicu- 
ous than  his  own?  But  to  do  this,  without  an  assurance  of  being  himself 
exempt  from  the  like  mistakes,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  I have  not 
now  time  for  an  examination  of  this  gentleman’s  criticisms  on  Shakes- 
peare; but  I will  choose  a very  particular  specimen  of  his  mistakes,  for  it 
shall  be  the  very  same  which  a real  friend  of  this  gentleman  published  as 
a specimen  of  his  excellencies,  in  Mr.  Dodsley’s  Musamm,  a monthly  pam- 
phlet then  in  great  repute.  This  specimen  consisted  of  two  alterations  which 
the  letter-writer  thought  very  happy  ones.  The  first  was  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  act  ii.  scene  iv.  The  Soothsayer  thus  advises  Antony  to  shun 
the  society  of  Caesar.' 

[•  Afterwards  bishop  qf  Hochester.  if.] 

" O Antony, 
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“ O Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side. 

Thy  d lemon,  that’s  thy  spirit  which  keeps  tiicc,  is 
Noble,  couragious,  high,  unmatchablc, 

/ Where  Caesar's  is  not.  But  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  a fear" 

i.  e.  becomes  not  only  fearful  but  even  fear  itself.  The  image  is  extremely 
poetical ; for  as  Antony’s  daemon  was  according  to  the  heathen  theology 
personised  and  made  something  different  from  Antony,  so  the  passion  of 
fear  is  not  only  personised,  but  even  pluralised:  The  imagination  beholds 
many  fears,  and  Antony’s  spirit  becomes  one  of  them.  Thus  doubts  and 
fears  are  personised  in  Macbeth,  and  become  his  vexatious  companions, 

“ I'm  cabin'd,  crib'd,  bound  in 

To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.” 

Thus  God  himself  personises  fear,  and  sends  it  among  the  Canaanites 
as  the  harbinger  of  Israel.  Exodus  xxiii.  and  xxvii.  And  again  in  Eze- 
kiel xxx.  13.  He  says,  I Kill  put  a fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
companions  of  Mars  in  Homer  arc  Aeiftoy  r'  rfi  $sCoy,  A.  440.  Terror  and 
fear.  But  the  instance  the  most  apposite,  is  in  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  where 
the  forlorn  Aspatia  sees  her  servant  working  the  story  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne,  and  thus  advises  her  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  former. 

•*  In  this  place  work  a quick-sand. 

And  over  it  a shallow  smiling  water. 

And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  then  a fear, 

l)o  that fear  bravely."  Vol.i.  actii. 

Here  though  fear  could  only  in  painting  be  expressed  on  their  coun- 
tenances, yet  poetry  goes  farther, 

**  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

These  are  those  great  strokes  which  a man  must  be  born  with  a soul  to 
perceive  as  well  as  write,  otherwise  not  all  the  reading  of  an  Upton  or  a 
Bentley  can  give  the  least  idea  of  them.  These  are  those  inimitable 
graces  of  poetry  which  a critic’s  pencil  should  no  more  dare  to  retouch 
than  a modern  painter  should  the  cheek  or  eye  of  a Raphael’s  Madona. 
For  see  how  flat  and  dim  it  will  appear  in  this  gentleman’s  celebrated 
alteration : he  reads, 

“ but  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  qfcar'd • HoW 


[*  Mr.  Seward  here  introduces  a note  containing  a very  prolix  commentary  on  some  pas - 
sages  in  Shakespeare' s Antony  and  Cleopatra — In  the  lines, 

— “ If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds; 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 

When  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  his  quails  ever 
But  mine  in-hoop' d at  odds,” 

he  says  there  is  “ evidently  a fad  anti-climax : His  cocks  win  the  battle  of  mine  when  it  is  all 
in  nought  on  mv  r;de,  and  his  nuails,  fighting  in  a hoop , beat  mine  when  the  odds  arc  on  my 
aide;”  ah d would  therefore  read,  \ 

•*  Beat 
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Dow  should  we  Iiave  flatned  our  authors  if  we  had,  as  the  Rehearsal  calls 
it,  transprosed  them  in  the  like  manner? 

“ In  this  place  work  a quicksand, 

And  over  it  a shallow  smiling  water, 

And  his  ship  ploughing  it,  and  them  afear'd\ 

Do  their  fear  bravely.’  ■ ■ ■ 

The  second  instance  quoted  in  the  Musceum  as  a proof  of  Mr.  Upton’s 
excellency,  is  his  alteration  of  another  of  Shakespeare’s  peculiar  graces  iu 
the  following  celebrated  passage. 

11  Ay,  but  to  die,  anti  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot: 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbcd  ice.” 

The  epithet  delighted  in  the  fourth  line  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  it  carries 
on  the  tine  antithesis  between  the  joys  of  life  and  the  horrors  of  death. 
This  sensible  warm  motion  must  become  a kneaded  clod,  and  this  spirit,  de- 
lighted as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  soothing  delicacies  of  sense  mid 
the  pleasing  ecstacies  of  youthful  fancy,  must  bathe  in  fiery  floods.  This 
is  peculiarly  proper  from  a youth  just  snatched  from  revelry  and  wanton- 
ness, to  suffer  the  anguish  and  horror  of  a shameful  death.  But  this 
beautiful  sense  not  being  seen,  Mr.  Upton  irakes  the  first  editor  surpris- 
ingly blind  indeed,  for  he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  a spirit’s 
being  delighted  to  bathe  in  fiery  floods.  Upon  supposition  therefore  of  this 
absurdity  being  chargeable  on  the  old  text,  he  alters  delighted  spirit  to  de- 
linquent spirit:  A change  which  totally  loses  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poet’s 
original  sentiment.  These  are  such  mistakes  that  neither  the  most  exten- 
sive literature  nor  the  accuracy  of  a Locke’s  judgment  can  secure  a man 
from;  nor  indeed  any  thing  but  a poetic  taste,  a soul  that 
“ Is  of  imagination  all  compact," 

“ Beat  mine  in  whoop' d-at  odds." 

Dr.  Johnson  mentions  and  rejects  this  variation ; Dr.  Farmer  denies  the  necessity  of  change. 

“The  editions  (says  Seward)  which  distinguish  Antony’s  speech  (as  conjectured  by 
Cleopatra,  act  i.  sc.  v.)  either  by  Italics  or  commas,  make  him  only  say,  * Where’s  my  ser- 
pent of  old  Nile?’  the  rest  is  Cleopatra’s  own. — Antony’s  speech  should  be  continued  as  the 
metaphor  is, 

‘ -Where’s  my  serpent  of  old  Nile? 

Now  I feed  myself 

With  most  delicious  poison  ?*=— 

**  Both  parts  belong  to  him.’’  No  editor  of  Shakespeare  mentions  this. 

For  BROAD-fronted  Cwsar  he  would  substitute  BALD-frouted.  This  Sleevens  notices. 

Mr.  Seward  also  reprobates  Hanmer's  alteration  of  arm-gaunt  to  ann-girt  j “ I suppose 
(says  he ) he  meant  with  arms  or  shoulders  bound  round  with  trappings.  The  expression  is 
very  stiff  in  this  sense,  and  justly  rejected  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  restores  arm-gaunt,  and 
explains  it  of  a war-horse  grown  gaunt  or  lean  by  long  marches  and  frequent  fights.  But  why 
must  Antony,  after  a profound  peace  and  a long  revel  m the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  have  nothing  to  ride  but  an  old  lettered  lean  war-horse?  Besides,  lean  horses  are 
seldom  remarkable  like  this  for  neighing  loud  and  vigorously.  By  arm  we  all  understand  tha 
shoulder , in  Latin,  Annus ; gaunt  is  lean  or  thin.  It  is  common  for  poets  to  mention  the 
most  distinguished  beauty  of  any  thing  to  express  beauty  in  general,  hv  synecdoche  a part  is 
put  for  the  whole:  Arm-gaunt  therefore  signifies  thin- shouldered,  which  we  know  to  oe  one 
of  tlic  principal  beauties  of  a horse,  and  the  epithet  has,  from  the  uncommon  U9C  of  either 
part  of  the  compound  word  in  this  sense,  an  antique  dignity  and  grandeur  in  sound  that  poets 
much  delight  in."  Edwards  sneers  at  this  j but  surely  Mr.  Seward's  argument  is  judicious  ] 
VOL.  1.  h That 
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That  can  follow  Shakespeare  in  his  stupendous  flights, 

“ And  shoot  from  earth  to  Ilear’n,  from  Heav’n  to  earth." 

Midsum.  Night's  Dream. 

But  should  such  a genius  contemn  and  deride  men  of  cooler  reason  mid 
superior  knowledge?  No;  nor  should  the  deep-read  scholar  despise  him. 
Great  learning  and  quickness  of  parts  very  rarely  meet  in  one  breast: 
When  they  do,  they  are  excellent  indeed;  but  separately  they  ore  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Far  therefore  from  contempt  or  variance,  they  should, 
like  sister-sciences,  love  and  accord,  and  each  in  honour  prefer  the  other  to 
itself.  Mr.  Upton  possesses  the  first  of  these  characters  in  a very  eminent 
decree,  and  the*  learned  world  have  only  to  complain  of  his  imposing 
mere  conjectures  upon  them  for  absolute  certainties,  and  of  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  his  brother  critics,  and  then  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  him 
for  many  judicious  criticisms  and  emendations  on  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors.  Shakespeare  alone  is  a vast  garden  of  criticism,  where  though 
the  editors  have  pulled  up  great  numbers  of  weeds,  and  the  view  is  much 
improved,  yet  many  arc  still  left,  and  each  of  the  editors  have  mistakingly 
pulled  up  some  flowers  which  want  to  be  replaced.  And  this  will  be  the 
fate  of  every  critic  who  knows  not  every  single  word,  history,  custom, 
trade,  8tc.  that  Shakespeare  himself  knew,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  What  room  therefore  for  quarrels  and  insults 
upon  each  other?  f'eniam  petiinust/ue  damusque,  should  be  our  general  rule 
and  motto.  Without  this  we  in  this  edition  stand  self-condemned.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  another  field  of  criticism  next  in  beauty  to  Shake- 
speare, and  like  him  over-run  with  weeds,  many  of  which  are,  we  hope, 
now  rooted  out;  and  some  real  flowers,  we  fear,  mistakingly  pluckt  up 
with  them.  Far  therefore  from  the  least  pretence  to  perfection,  from  the 
least  right  to  impose  our  conjectures  as  infallible;  we  have  only  inserted 
those  in  the  text  which  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  notes  appeared 
more  probable  than  the  former  readings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  old  text,  by  turning  it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it  all 
the  interpretations  we  could  possibly  attix  to  the  words,  and  where  it  ap- 
peared corrupt,  we  never  inserted  our  own  reading  without  giving  what 
we  thought  a probable  account  of  the  method  how  such  a change  had 
been  before  made.  At  least,  as  1 can  properly  speak  for  myself  only,  these 
were  the  rules  I always  wish  to  have  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  follow, 
as  soon  as  I became  a principal  in  the  work.  But  the  share  which  I had 
in  it,  gives  not  the  least  room  for  any  thing  like  completion  on  my  part. 
The  assistance  whi%  I gave  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson,  who  pub- 
lished about  two  thirds  of  the  work,  was  by  necessary  avocations  inter- 
mitted through  several  plays,  and  the  others  jnore  or  less  attended  to,  as 
business  or  company  would  permit,  or  as  the  plays  seemed  more  or  less  to 
deserve  attention.  To  what  1 printed  myself,  I only  dedicated  some  few  of 
the  many  leisure  hours  which  [ had  in  a country  village,  hoping  for  pardon 
for  the  idleness  rather  than  merit  from  the  usefulness  ot  the  work.  1* 
these  notes  should  ever  go  through  a second  edition,  I shall  gratefully 
acknowledge  any  emendations  either  of  them  or  the  text  ot  our  Authors, 
which  any  reader  will  favour  me  with;  and  must  say  to  each, 

■“  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 

Candidas  imperii j si  non,  his  utcrc  mecum.” 

f*  Seward  here  introduces  a very  long  note,  to  refute  sundry  opinions  of  Upton  on  scrip- 
tural topics:  As  nothing  can  be  more  distant  from  our  subject,  wc  have  omitted  it  ; 
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i. 

To  my  Friend  Master  John  Fletciier,  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

I know  too  well,  that,  no  more  than  the  man. 

That  travels  through  the  burning  desarts,  can, 

When  he  is  beaten  with  the  raging  sun. 

Half-smother' d with  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 
From  a cool  river,  which  himself  doth  find. 

Ere  he  be  slak'd;  no  more  can  he,  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  Muses,  hold  from  that  delight, 
when  Nature,  and  his  full  thoughts  bid  him  write.’ 

Yet  wish  I those,  whom  I for  friends  have  known. 

To  sing  their  thoughts  to  no  ears  but  their  own. 

Why  should  the  man,  whose  wit  ne'er  had  a stain. 

Upon  the  public  stage  present  this  vein. 

And  make  a thousand  men  in  judgment  sit. 

To  call  in  question  his  undoubted  wit. 

Scarce  two  of  which  can  understand  the  laws 
Which  they  should  judge  by,  nor  the  party's  cause? 

Among  the  rout,  there  is  not  one  that  hath 

In  his  own  censure  an  explicit  faith  ; . 

One  company,  knowing  they  judgment  lack, 

Ground  their  belief  on  the  next  men  in  black  ; 

Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs,  and  is  mute; 

Some  like,  as  he  does  in  the  fairest  suit ; 

He,  as  his  mistress  doth  ; and  she,  by  chance  ; 

Nor  want  there  those,  who,  as  the  boy  doth  dance 
Between  the  acts,  will  censure  the  whole  play ; 

Some  like,  if  the  wax-lights  be  new  that  day ; 

But  multitudes  there  are,  whose  judgment  goes 
Headlong  according  to  the  actor's  clothes. 

For  this,  these  public  things  and  I agree 
So  ill,  that,  but  to  do  a right  to  thee, 

I had  not  been  persuaded  to  have  hurl'd 
These  few,  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world ; 

Both  to  be  read,  and  censur'd  of,  by  those 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose ; * 

' Such 

■ It  Ten  Nature  and  his  foil  thoughts  bid  him  it'ri/e.j  Here,  says  the  judicious  writer  of 
Beaumont's  life  in  the  General  Diet  ionary,  Beaumont  evidently  shews  that  he  was  fired  with 
ttiat  violent  [>assion  for  writing,  which  the  poets  very  justly  call  inspiration ; and  he  makes 
this  one  proof  of  Beaumont’s  not  being  a mere  corrector  of  Fletcher's  works,  but  a joint 
a author.  As  1 think  I have  collected  some  stronger  proofs  of  this,  both  external  and  internal, 
than  have  been  yet  produced,  and  as  I have  already  built  the  former  part  of  my  preface  upon 
these  proofs,  I shall  place  them  before  the  reader  in  the  next  note  just  as  they  occurred 
tome.  Seward. 

1 Doth  to  be  read,  and  censur’d  of,  by  those 

Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  setiseless  prose.  1 Here  we  see  a consciousness  of  the 
poet’s  own  merit,  and  an  indignation  at  the  stupidity  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  which  seem  to 
nave  been  the  characteristics  of  Beaumont  andJonson.  This  will  appear  stronger  in  the 
process  of  this  note,  in  which  1 shall  endeavour  to  prove  what  share  Beaumont  had  in  the 
composition  of  the  following  plays.  I have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Earl's  testimony, 
wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's  death,  is  decisive  as  to  Beaumont's  having  the  largest 
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Such  as  must  spend  above  an  hour,  to  spell 
A challenge  on  a post,  to  know  it  well. 

But 

share  in  the  composition  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King,  and 
that  Bessus  in  particular  was  drawn  by  him.  [See  Mr.  Earl’s  poem  below*.]  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why  Beaumont’s  name  is  put  first  in  the  old  quarto's  of  these  plays, 
published  by  the  players  after  Beaumont’s  death,  hut  before  Fletcher's.  For  would  the 
players  have  complimented  the  dead  at  the  ex  pence  of  their  living  friend,  patron,  and  sup- 
porter? After  two  such  proofs  as  these,  general  expression:;  or  even  traditional  opinions  of  the 
panegyric-writers  thirty  years  after  are  lighter  than  vanity  itself.  From  these  plays  no  dis- 
tinction of  hands  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  discerned,  nor  any  suspicion  of  such  a 
distinction  occurred 'till  I came  to  the  Woman-Hater,  vol.  3,  which  appeared  visibly  to 
have  more  of  Jenson's  manner  than  any  play  l had  before  inet  with,  which  I mentioned  at 
noi  3?  on  that  play,  when  deceived  as  Langbane  had  been  hv  the  first  quarto  (published 
several  years  after  the  death  of  both  the  authors)  I verily  thought  that  it  had  been  Fletcher's 
only.  T had  not  then  attended  to  the  poem  of  Beaumont’s  to  Jonson,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Nice  Valour,  and  Woman-Hater,  by  the  second  folio.  If  the  reader  will  consult  that 
poem,  he  will  find  that  it  was  sent  from,  the  country  to  Jonson  with  two  of  the  precedent 
comedies  not  then  finished,  but  which  Beaumont  claims  as  his  own. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  arc  perfect , we'll  taste  trine. 

I'll  drink  thy  muse’s  health , thou  shnlf  quaff  mine. 

It  is  plain  that  they  had  been  his  amusement  during  a summer  vacation  in  the  country,  when 
he  had  no  companion  but  his  muse  to  entertain  him ; for  all  the  former  part  of  the  poem  is  a 
description  of  the  execrable  wine,  and  the  more  execrable  company  which  he  was  forced  to 
endure.  Fletcher  therefore  could  not  be  with  him.  So  that  there  arc  certainly  two  come- 
dies which  properly  belong  to  Beaumont  only,  which  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  fiud 
out.  Tltf  verses  tell* us  that  he  acknowledged  all  he  had  to  be  owing  to  Jonson,  there  is  no 
doubt  therefore  of  his  imitating  Jonson’ s manner  in  these  comedies.  Shirley  in  the  first  folio, 
and  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio,  both  agree  in  making  the  Nice  Valour  one  of  these 
plays:  now  this  play  is  extremely  in  Jonson's  manner,  as  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  and  at  note  8 on  the  verses  to  Jonson.  The  prologue  of  this  play  has  no  weight, 
being  wrote  several  years  after  it,  hut  the  epilogue  was  evidently  wrote  in  the  author’s  life- 
time, probably  either  by  the  author  himself,  or  else  by  his  friend  Jonson  : for  'its  extremely 
like  Jonson  in  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  who  generally  lets  his  audience  know,  that  if  they 
did  not  admire  him  it  was  their  faults,  not  his.  So  this  epilogue  makes  the  author  declare 
the  play  is  pood , 

lie  says , * he  knows  it , (f  well  understood.  [*The  Author. 

How  unlike  is  this  to  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare's  manner,  who,  when  they  join  together 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  are  even  Modesty  itsclj  ? Sec  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  that 
play,  vol.  3.  the  latter  has  these  lines  j 

And  yet  mistake  me  not,  / am  not  hold , * 

We've  no  such  cause,  if  the  tale  tee  have  told 
( For  'tis  no  other)  any  way  content , 

( For  to  that  honest  purpose  it  tens  meant) 

We  have  our  end ; and  ye  shall  have  cer  long , 

I dare  say  many  a better  to  prolong 
Your  old  loves  to  us. 

I hope  the  reader  will  now  see  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  the  Nice  Valour  was  Beau- 
mont’s play : it  is  not  demonstration,  but  it  is  a high  degree  of  probability.  But  still  the  dis- 
tinction of  manner  from  Fletcher,  in  personizing  the  passions  and  not  drawing  froiq  real  life 
spoke  of  above,  will  not  follow  if  Fletcher  wrote  the  Woman-Hater,  as  the  first  edition  in 
quarto  of  that  play  asserts,  but  the  second  contradicts  it,  and  puts  Beaumont’s  name  first  in 
the  title-page,  and  claims  its  changes  from  the  author's  manuscript.  The  publisher  of  the 
second  folio  follows  the  second  quarto,  and  nukes  it  one  ol  the  plays  referred  to  in  Beaumont  s 
verses.  The  prologue  appears  to  be  wrote  by  the  author  himself,  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
singular  number,  and  shews  great  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  tile  play,  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  twopenny  gallery  judges.  Here  Beaumont's  hand  therefore  seemed  visible.  I 
therefore  began  to  recollect  which  of  the  foregoing  plays  most  resembled  this,  to  see  what  light 
might  be  gained  from  them;  the  first  that  occurred  was  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
w hich  is  all  burlesque  sublime,  as  Lazarillo’s  character  in  the  Woman-Hater  is  throughout. 
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But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 
Much  wit,  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay, 

Because 

Hfreall  the  editions  give  the  Knight  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  this  therefore  is  clear,  and 
the  prologue  of  that  play  is  in  stile  and  sentiments  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  Woman-Hater, 
that  the  same  hand  undoubtedly  drew  both.-  Believing  therefore  that  the  Nice  Valour  was 
Beaumont's  only,  and  that  he  had  at  least  the  greatest  share  of  the  Woman-Hater  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  I proceed  to  other  plays,  and  first  to  the  Little  French  Lawyer, 
where  La-writ  runs  fighting-mad  just  as  Lazarilfo  had  run  eating-mad,  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  romance-mad ; Chamont  in  the  Nice  Valour,  honour-mad , &c.  This  is 
what  our  old  English  writers  often  distinguish  by  the  name  of  humour.  The  stile  too  of  La- 
writ,  like  Lazariflo’s  and  the  Knight’s,  is  often  the  burlesque  sublime.  Here  1 found  the  pro- 
logue speaking  of  the  authors  in  the  plural  number,  i.  e.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  the  same  humour  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  wrote  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as 
all  the  quartos  declare.  The  publishers  of  the  General  Dictionary,  whose  accuracy  deserves 
the  highest  applause,  have  helped  me  to  another  play,  the  Martial  Maid,  in  which  Beaumont 
had  a share,  and  Jonson’s  manner  of  characterising  is  very  visible;  an  effeminate  youth  and  a 
masculine  young  lady  are  both  reformed  by  love,  like  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
and  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  Wit  without  Money  and  the  Custom  of  the  Country 
which  have  Beaumont's  name  first  in  all  the  editions,  have  something  of  the  same  hand, 
particularly  in  Valentine's  extravagant  contempt  of  money,  and  do  great  honour  to  Beaumont, 
as  both  arc  excellent  plays,  and  the  first  an  incomparable  one.  Shirley  supposes  the  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  by  Beaumont's  verses  to  Jonson,  and  the 
publisher  of  Beaumont’s  poems,  which  came  out  about  five  years  after  Shirley's  folio  of  our 
author's  plays,  has  wrote  under  that  j>oem  the  Maid  in  the  Mill.  This,  I suppose,  was  a 
marginal  note  of  somebody  who  believed  Beaumont  to  have  been  a joint  author  in  that  play. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  in  both  these  plays,  as  the  Lieutenant  and  Bustapha 
are  both  strong  caricatures , and  much  in  Beaumont's  manner.  The  False  One  mentions  the 
authors  in  the  plural  number,  and  I believe  Beaumont  chiefly  drew  the  character  of  Septimius 
which  give*  name  to  the  play;  but  whatever  share  he  had  in  that  play,  it  does  him  great 
honour.  Cupid’s  Revenge,  which  all  the  editions  ascribe  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  only 
spoiled  from  being  a very  good  tragedy  by  a ridiculous  mixture  of  machinery  ; this  play,  the 
Noble  Gentleman,  and  the  Coxcomb,  arc  all  that  remain  which  have  any  sort  of  external 
evidence  which  I know,  of  Beaumont's  being  a joint  author,  and  these  I build  nothing  upon. 
There  are  two  others  that  partake  of  his  manner,  which  for  that  reason  only  I suspect;  the 
Spanish  Curate,  and  the  Laws  of  Candy;  the  latter  of  which  extremely  resembles  the  King 
and  no  King  in  its  principal  characters.  But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  conjectures,  since 
Beaumont's  share  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King,  give  him  a 
full  right  to  share  equally  with  Fletcher  the  fame  of  a tragic  poet ; and  Wit  without  Money, 
the  Nice  Valour,  and  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  raise  his  character  equally  high  in  comedy. 

* Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  has  been  exceedingly  elaborate  in  this  disquisition;  wherein,  we  apprehend, 
no  one  meets  conviction,  though  the  writer  seems  to  be  nimself  so  perfectly  satisfied,  both 
with  the  internal  and  external  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  first,  tne  reader  will  judge  for 
himself;  in  the  second,  he  appears  to  be  uncommonly  erroneous. 

Seward  speaks  of  the  first  quarto  of  the  Woman-Hater;  the  first  quarto  he  never  saw: 
He  says,  it  was  published  several  years  after  the  death  of  both  authors ; it  was  published  in  the 
life-time  of  both,  in  the  year  1607.  This  copy  is,  indeed,  very  scarce;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Garrick’s  invaluable  library  been  as  easy,  as  most  others  arc  difficult,  of  access,  a perusal  of 
that  edition  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  obtained. 

Tic  first  quarto  was  printed  (as  before  observed)  in  1 607.  without  any  author’s  name  pre- 
find,  but  in  Mr.  Garrick’s  cojiy  has  been  wrote  ‘ by  John  Fletcher,’  through  which  name  a 
pen  has  been  run,  and  * Francis  Beamon t’  wrote  over  the  line;  even  this  interlineation  ap- 
pears to  be  very  old.  The  second  quarto  appeared  in  1048,  the  title  whereof  mentions 
Fletcher  singly;  and  the  third  in  1649,  which  nas  both  names.  The  third,  however,  seems 
t<»  be  merely  the  second,  with  a new  title-page,  and  the  additions  of  the  auxiliary  title  The 
Buna  ry  Courtier,  a drama,  and  D’Avenant s prologue  for  the  revival. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  by  Seward  on  tne  situation  of  Beaumont’s  letter  to  Jonson; 
but  this  situation  is  evidently  a mere  casualty  of  the  press.  To  expedite  the  printing,  the  first 
folio  was  divided  into  eight  different  portions,  as  tne  printer’s  directory  letters  for  the  book- 
binder, and  the  numeration  of  the  pages,  evince. 

The  plays  allotted  for  the  third  portion  were.  Chances,  Loyal  Subject,  l«aws  of  Candy, 
Lov  ers’  Progress,  Island  Princess,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  Nice  Valour:  These  not 
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Because  they  saw  it  not,  I not  dislike 
This  second  publication,  which  may  strike 
Their  consciences.,  to  see  the  thing  they  scorn’d, 

To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  adorn’d. 

Besides,  one  ’vantage  more  in  this  I see, 

Your  censurers  must  have  the  quality 
Of  reading,  which  I am  afraid  is  more 

Than  half  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before.  Fa.  Beaumont. 

II. 

To  the  worthy  Author  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  upoti  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  wise,  and  many-headed  tench , that  sits 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays,  and  wits , 

(Compos’d  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man. 

Lady,  or  Pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

Velvet,  or  tnffala  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop’s  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  spark. 

That  may  judge  for  his  six-pence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half,  damn’d  thy  w'hole  play;  and,  more, 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 
With  vices,  which  they  look’d  for,  and  came  to. 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 

And  wish  that  all  the  muses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  such  a martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes. 

Do  crown  thy  murder’d  poem ; which  shall  rise 
A glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire, 

Or  moths,  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire.  Ben.  Jonson. 

making  perfect  sheets,  the  editor,  to  avoid  leaving  a blank  leaf  in  the  body  of  the  book,  there 
inserted  this  letter;  and  hence,  undoubtedly,  originated  the  situation  of  the  poem,  which 
ought  (did  its  title  deserve  attention)  to  have  hcen  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work ; for 
had  any  specification  been  intended,  we  should  not  have  had  the  vague  expression,  ‘ two  <f 
the  precedent,"  but  **  the  two  precedent  comedies." 

Seward  says,  Shirley  supposes  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the  plays  referred 
to  by  the  verses : Shirley  thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement, 
did  nothing  but  write  the  preface:  It  were  unjust  to  believe  he  did  more. — It  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  Seward’s  meaning;  but  he  seems,  however,  to  have  distrusted  Shirley's  sup- 
position, and  to  have  relied  on  the  subsequent  editor,  by  saying  the  verses  “were  published  at 
the  end  of  the  Nice  Valour  and  Woman-Hater,  in  the  second  folio.”  This  proves  nothing; 
that  editor  continued  them  with  the  play  to  which  he  found  them  annexed. 

The  title  to  these  verses  runs,  “ Mr.  Francis  Beaumont’s  Letter  to  Ben.  Jonson,  written 
before  he  and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not 
finished,  which  deferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.’  If  this  title  and  the  situa- 
tion afford  proof  of  anv  kind,  it  will  be  directly  opposite  to  Seward’s  opinion : First,  as  the 
title  mentions  “ two  of  the  precedent  comedies,’'  the  Woman-Hater  could  not  be  one,  hav- 
ing no  place  in  the  first  folio.  Secondly,  Seward  says,  **  Fletcher  could  not  be  with  Beau- 
mont; but  what  says  the  title?  “ Written  before  he  AND  Master  Fletcher  came,"  &c. 
And,  thirdly,  if  Beaumont  AND  Fletcher  were  together,  Nice  Valour  and  the  Humorous 
Lieutenant  must  be  looked  on  as  joint  productions. 

But,  besides  the  title  and  situation  failing  to  prove  which  the  comedies  were,  the  poem 
itself  affords  no  proof  that  Beaumont  was  then  writing  any  play  at  all.  The  words 
When  these  scenes  are  perfect, 

are  all  which  can  lead  to  such  a supposition ; and  may  wc  not  understand  those  words  to 
mean  only,  “ When  I change  the  scene,"  or,  “ when  the  time  for  my  stay  here  is  com- 
pleted ?"  with  this  sense  of  the  word  perfect  every  reader  of  old  books  must  be  acquainted. 
Whether  this  explanation  is  admitted,  or  not,  it  at  least  seems  clear  that  no  such  external 
evidence  as  Seward  supposes,  is  deducible  from  either  the  title  or  situation  of  the  poem  in 
question.  J.  N- 
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III. 

To  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  living.) 

How  1 do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse,* 

That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use  ! 

How  I do  tear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  1 
At  once  thou  mak'st  me  happy,  and  unmak'st ; 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'st. 

What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves? 

What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives  ? 

When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  mo 

For  writing  better,  I must  envy  thee.  Bex.  Jonsoh. 

IV. 

iin  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  on  his  Imitations  of  Ovid,  an  Ode. 

The  matchless  lust  of  a fair  poesy. 

Which  erst  was  buried  in  old  Rome's  decays. 

Now  'gins  with  heat  of  rising  majesty, 

Her  dust-wrapt  head  from  rotten  tomb  to  raise. 

And  with  fresh  splendour  gilds  her  fearless  crest. 

Rearing  her  palace  in  our  poet's  breast. 

The  wanton  Ovid,  whose  enticing  rimes 

Have  with  attractive  wonder  forc'd  attention. 

No  more  shall  be  admir’d  at ; for  thesp  times 
Produce  a poet,  whose  more  rare  invention 
Will  tear  the  love-sick  myrtle  from  his  brows, 

T adorn  his  temples  with  deserved  boughs. 

The  strongest  marble  fears  the  smallest  rain ; 

The  rusting  canker  eats  the  purest  gold ; 

Honour's  best  dye  dreads  envy's  blackest  stain ; 

The  crimson  badge  of  beauty  must  wax  old : 

But  this  fair  issue  of  thy  fruitful  brain. 

Nor  dreads  age,  envy,  cank’ring  rust  or  rain.  J.  F * 


V. 

On  Mr.  Beaumont.  (Written  presently  after  his  Death.) 
Beaumont  lies  here;  and  where  now  shall  we  havo 
A muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave  ? 

4 This  short  copy  (which  seems  wrote  with  a sincerity  not  common  in  complimentary 
poems)  treats  Beaumont  not  only  as  an  excellent  critic,  but  as  an  excellent  poet ; and  is  an 
answer  to  Beaumont’s  letter  to  Jonson.  Seward. 

1 The  J.  F.  here  is  undoubtedly  John  Fletcher,  and  the  ode,  though  not  immediately 
relating  to  the  plays,  is  inserted  here,  first,  for  its  intrinsic  merit;  and,  secondly,  as  it  will  be 
pleasing  to  find  that  Fletcher's  muse  was  animated  with  friendship  as  well  as  Beaumont's; 
a circumstance,  which,  till  I saw  this  ode,  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  amiable  union 
which  reigned  between  them.  In  the  third  stanza,  the  reader  will  see  an  authority  for  Mil- 
ton's  use  of  the  word  rime  for  verse  in  general, 

“Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime." 

Which  Dr.  Bentley  so  injudiciously  altered  to  prose  und  verse.  That  Beaumont  WTOte 
something  in  the  Ovidian  manner  seems  evident  from  these  lines  ^ but  the  Hermaphrodite 
which  is  printed  as  his,  and  supposed  to  be  the  thing  referred  to  in  this  ode,  is  claimed  by 
Cicaveland  as  a conjunct  performance  between  himself  and  Randolph.  Seward. 

Ah! 
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Ah ! none  to  weep  tlxis  with  a worthy  tear. 

Rut  he,  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here. 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a verso1 
# As  thou  that  lady’s  didst,  fair  Rutland’s  hearse?4 
A monument  that  will  then  lasting  he. 

When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 

In  thee  all’s  lost : A sudden  dearth  and  want 
Hath  seiz’d  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant; 

We  dare  not  write  thy  elegy,  whilst  each  fears 
He  ne’er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age  a poet,  and  yet  he 
Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 

Is  in  a minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 
In  such  a piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  ? 

Why  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill, 

Whicl , when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill? 

Alas!  what  is’t  to  temper  slime  or  mire? 

But  Nature’s  puzzled  when  she  works  in  lire: 

Great  brains  (like  brightest  glass)  crack  straight,  while  those 
Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows : 

And  wfe  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see. 

Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality: 

i 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a verse 

As  thou  that  ladys  didst , fair  Rutland's  hearse  To  pay  thy  tomb  is  a little  obscure, 
but  it  seems  to  mean,  to  repay  thee  for  writing  so  excellent  an  epitaph , by  one  as  excellent  on 
thyself.  There  are  several  epitaphs  and  elegies  in  Beaumont's  Poems,  but  by  an  expression 
in  Mr.  Earle’s  two  next  lines  relating  to  the  marble  of  the  tomb , I believe  the  following 
beautiful  epitaph  is  what  is  here  referral  to : 

AN  EPITAPH. 

u Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame 
Invites  a stone  to  learn  her  name. 

The  ri«rid  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 

Unless  for  war,  in  charity. 

Would  here  vouchsafe  an  elegy. 

She  died  a wife,  but  yet  her  mind. 

Beyond  virginity  refin’d. 

From  lawless  fire  remain’d  as  free. 

As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be. 

Her  husband  yet  without  a sin. 

Was  not  a stranger,  but  her  kin; 

That  her  chaste  love  might  seem  uo  other 
To  her  husband  than  a brother. 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest. 

Till  it  be  call’d  for,  let  it  rest; 

For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 

The  grave  is  like  a cabinet.” 

This  is  extremely  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare’s  epitaphs,  and  shews  that  Beau- 
mont excelled  iii  every  species  of  writing  which  he  attempted.  There  arc  three  elegies  of  his 
which  I believe  genuine,  and  they  lfave  great  merit;  two  are  signed  by  his  name,  aud  an- 
other begins, 

“ Can  my  poor  lines  no  better  office  have, 

Than,  screech-owl  like,  still  dwell  about  the,  grave?” 

This  shews  that  he  had  wrote  several  elegies  and  epitaphs.  Seward. 

Beaumont 
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Beaumont  dies  young,7  so  Sidney  died  before; 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more ; 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher;  I scarce  know. 

If  th'  art  itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 

Were’t  not  in  thee,  that  had.it  arriv'd  the  height 
Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I read  those  excellent  tilings  of  thine. 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch’d  in  every  line. 

Such  life  of  fancy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrow'd  strain. 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye. 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity. 

And  these  so  unaffectedly  express’d, 

All  in  a language  purely-flowing  drest; 

And  all  so  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own, 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander's  vein 
Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  in  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece, 

The  smooth,  ev'n,  natural  wit,  and  lor  e of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth. 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth ; 

And  I am  sorry  we  have  lost  those  hours 
On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwell  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 
May  be  a pattern  for  their  scene  and  stage. 

I will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a praise ; 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  plays. 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read. 

To  pass  a fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  muses  suffer  every  wdiere. 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  ears. 

That,  'twixt  a whiff,  a line  or  two  rehearse. 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a verse!  \ 

This  all  a poem's  leisure,  after  play,* 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

Whilst 


7 So  Sidney  did  before,']  It  might  perhaps  have  been — so  Sidney  died  before. 

Beaumont’s  Poems  exhibit  died.  Seward. 

* This  all  a poem's  leisure  after  play, 

Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day.]  What  is  all  a poem's  leisure  ? I can  affix  no 
idea  to  it  but  a.  Latinism,  which  if  designed  is  extremely  forced.  This  is  all  a poem's , i.  e.  a 
poem's  part,  power  or  worth,  it  may  serve  to  spend  one's  Icasure  hours  after  dice,  drink,  or 
tobacco.  But  unless  the  reader  sees  a more  natural  explication,  1 believe  he  will  agree  to  it* 
being  discarded  as  a corruption,  for  a trifling  change  will  give  a clear  sense. 

This  all  a poem's  pleasure,  after  play. 

Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

i.  e.  All  the  pleasure  a poem  gives  to  these  sons  of  dulness,  is  to  spin  out  or  pass  away  the  ti  me 
till  sun-set,  after  cards,  bottles,  and  tobacco  arc  removed;  thus  to  pass  ajire,  a little  above, 
signifies  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out.  But  to  keep  a day,  is  an  expression 
not  very  applicable  to  this  sense,  (a  sense  which  the  context  evidently  requires)  and  though 
it  may  indeed  be  strained  to  something  like  it,  vet  as  we  can  retain  three  of  the  letters  in  keep, 
and  bv  a small  transposition  of  the  rest,  give  a much  pro|»erer  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  eke 
was  the  original,  we  generally  now  say,  to  eke  out  the  day ; but  it  was  used  by  our  ancestors 
without  the  adverb,  to  eke  a thing,  i.  e.  to  protract  or  lengthen  it  out.  The  reader  will  see  a 
much  greater  corruption  of  the  press  than  either  of  these  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem. 

Seward. 

VOL.  I.  j Tl« 
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Whilst  cv’n  their  very  idleness,  they  think. 

Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dullness;  we  that  better  know, 

Will  a more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow.9 
Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  please. 

As  well  as  Plautus,  Aristophanes  ? 

Who,  if  ray  pen  may  as  my  thoughts  be  free. 

Were  scurril  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  thee; 

Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 
Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too. 

That  will  defy  our  own ; 'tis  English  stuff. 

And  th'  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas,  what  phlegm  are  they,  compar’d  to  thee. 

In  thy  Philaster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy? 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray? 

Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play. 

He  shall  out-bid  them ; their  conceit  was  poor,*® 

All  in  a circle  of  a bawd  or  whore, 

A coz'ning  Davus ; 11  take  the  fool  away, 

And  not  a good  jest  extant  in  a play. 

Yet  these  are  wits,  because  they're  old,  and  now. 

Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  learning  too : 

But  those  their  own  times  were  content  t'  allow 
A thriftier  fame,*1  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 
Six  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  known; 

When  thou’rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb. 

Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  all,  his  room.*  Joh.  Earle.” 

On 


The  meaning  seems  to  be,  "They  have  no  leisure  for  poetry,  till  they  have  done  with 
gaming,  drinking,  and  smoaking;  these  having  had  their  time,  poetry  may  eomihand  die 

9 Pity  then  dull  we,  we  that  letter  know, 

' Will  a more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow.  1 There  is  too  much  inconsistency  in  this  sen* 
tence  to  suppose  it  genuine.  He  ironically  calls  himself  and  friends  dull,  and  literally  asserts 
their  superior  understanding  in  the  same  sentence.  Beside,  Pity  then  we  wilt  bestow , tkc. 
does  not  seem  English.  I change  but  an  n to  an  n»,  and  read.  Pity  them  dull ; We,  we  that. 
See.  Seward. 

The  text  is  from  Beaumont's  Pocni9. 

10  Their  conceit  was  poor,  &c.]  Mr.  Earle’s  reflections  on  Terence  are  in  part  at  least 

very  unjust.  There  is  fierhaps  too  much  sameness  in  his  plots;  hut  his  old  men  and  young, 
his  servants,  his  parasites,  tsc.  are  each  a distinct  character  from  all  the  rest,  and  preserved 
throughout  each  play  with  iniinite  spirit  and  judgment.  Beside  which,  the  elegant  diction 
and  fine  sentiments  which  every  where  abound  in  him  arc  patterns  to  the  best  comic  writers; 
and  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  strive  to  excel  him  in  by  adding  sublimity  of  poetry  til 
justness  of  sentiment;  well  knowing  that  jests  and  drollery  arc  only  the  lowest  degree  ot 
comic  excellence.  Seward* 

11  A coz'ning  dance.]  Corrected  by  Theobald,  who  say$,  " Davus  is  the  nameot  a subt  e 

juggling  servant  in  Terence's  comedy  called  the  Fair  Andrian.’’  . 

11  A thirsty  fame To  make  thirsty  signify  [K>or  or  scanty  may  be  admitted;  but  as  the 
smallest  change  gives  a more  natural  word,  thrifty  seems  tile  original.  Seward. 

The  text  from  Beaumont's  Poems. 

* This  copy  varies  considerably  from  that  printed  with  Beaumont's  Poems.  _ , . 

,J  Joh.  Earle  j Mr  Earle  was  young  when  be  wrote  this,  and  there  are  indlspntab  e 
marks  of  a bright  poetic  genius,  which  had  probably  been  greatly  inspired  by  an  intimacy 
with  Beaumont.  He  was  in  high  repute  as  a preacher  and  a seholar  in  King  Charles 
First’s  reign;  and  seems  to  have  been  a t me  patriot;  for  it  is  probable  that  he  oppp'1" 
court  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  as  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  <J 
but  he  refused  to  act  with  them,  and  adhered  to  the  king  in  his  lowest  state,  and  tor  it  ' 
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VI. 

On  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  newly  dead). 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness,  and  such  wit. 

As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it : 

He,  that  can  write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 

Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears. 

Wit's  a disease  consumes  men  in  few  years. 

Rich.  Coxbkt,  *♦  D.  D. 

VII. 

On  the  happy  Collection  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  Works,  never  before  printed. 
Fletcher,  arise  ! usurpers  share  thy  bays. 

They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 

He  comes ! his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust ; 

Down,  little  wits!  ye  must  retund,  ye  must. 

Nor  conies  he  private ; here's  great  Beaumont  too : 

How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two  ? 

For  these  co-heirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
All  that  all  wits  both  can,  and  cannot,  reach. 

Shakespeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  best ; 

But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  you  two  thought  fit 
To  w'ear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk-liose  wit. 

Now,  now,  ’twas  perfect;  none  must  look  for  new. 

Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you; 

For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains ; 

The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  fram'd. 

That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  claim’d  j 
That  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 

Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 

But,  you  were  both  for  both  ; not  semy-wits. 

Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits : 

Ye're  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still, 
lie  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free  will ; 

Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base ,,s 

Two, 

deprived  of  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  and  all  his  other  preferments.  After  the  restora- 
tion, he  was  made,  first  Dean  of  Westminster,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of 
Salisbury'.  Mr  Wood  gives  a character  of  him,  that  extremely  resembles  that  of  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Hough,  the  latp  Bishop  of  W’orcester ; the  sum  of  it  is,  that  he  joined  the  politeness 
ofa  courtier  to  the  sanctity,  goodness,  and  charity  of  an  apostle.  Seward. 

*♦  Richard  Corbet,  first  Student,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  from  thence  translated  to  Norwich  ; in  his  youth  was  eminent  for  wit  and  poetry, 
of  which  this  is  a specimen,  and  a good  testimony  of  Beaumont's  having  a luxuriant  wit  as 
well  as  Fletcher, 

a wit 

That  would  ask  ten  good  heads ; to  husband  it.  Seward. 

1 1 But,  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

( Fletcher' s keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base) 

Two,  full,  congenial  souls. ] Here  Bcrkenhcad  is  speaking  of  the  doubtful  opinions 
relating  to  the  share  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  in  these  plays  : he  tells  you,  that  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  Beaumont  was  a grave  tragic  writer,  l'letcher  most  excellent  in 
comedy.  This  he  contradicts;  but  how,  why,  they  did  not  differ  as  a general  of  horse  docs 
from  a general  of  foot,  nor  as  tl;e  sock  does  from  the  buskin,  nor  as  the  will  from  the  under- 
standing. 
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Two,  full,  congenial  souls ; still  both  prevail'd ; 

His  muse  and  thine  were  quarter'd,  not  impal'd;'* 

Both  brought  you  ingots,  both  toil'd  at  the  mint. 

Beat,  melted,  sifted,  'till  no  drtws  stuck  in't; 

Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  every  grain,  * 

Then  smooth'd  and  burnish'd,  then  weigh’d  all  again  ; 

Stampt  both  your  names  upon't  at  one  bold  hit. 

Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion-wit. 

Thus  twins : But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives. 

That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives. 

So  Beaumont  died  ; yet  left  in  legacy 
H is  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 

Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  fill'd  so  soon, 

A two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  one  J'ull-moon. 

Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke; 

So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a huge  oak, 

One  slip’d  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  fall. 

Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 

Imperial  Fletcher!  here  begins  thy  reign; 

Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brain ; 

Thy  sw  ift-dispatching  soul  no  more  doth  stay. 

Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day ; 

Ever  brim-full,  and  sometimes  running  o’er. 

To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door; 

Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood; 

(For  creatures  have  most  feet,  which  have  least  blood) 

But  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 

Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flies: 

Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  Poet  ought; 

F’or  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  naught ; 

Low  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a peasant  goes ; 

If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 

That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown ; 

To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakespeare  flow'd,  yet  liad  his  ebbings  too. 

Often  above  himself,  sometimes  below; 

Thou  always  best ; if  aught  seem'd  to  decline, 

'Twas  the  unjudging  rout's  mistake,  not  thine: 

standing,  but  were  two  full  congenial  souls,  and  differed  only  as  the  base  and  treble  do  in  the 
same  song.  Whv,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  be  confirms  in  these  lines  what  he  had  contra- 
dicted in  all  the  foregoing  similes,  for  base  and  treble  have  much  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  horse  and  foot  in  an  army,  or  die  wit  ami  understanding  in  the  soul.  To  make  the 
writer  consistent  with  himself,  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  no t instead  of  but: 

Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep  Beaumont's  base ; 

Pico  full  congenial  souls . Scward. 

16  Bis  muse  and  thine  were  quarter'd,  not  impal'd;)  I know  1 am  going  out  of  my  depth, 
in  attempting  a criticism  on  terms  in  heraldry.  But  my  books  tell  me,  that  impaling  is  when 
the  arms  of  the  man  and  wife  are  placed  on  the  same  escutcheon,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left ; which  is  a proper  emblem  of  lire  matrimonial  union ; and  might  seemingly 
be  a$  well  applied  lo  the  marriage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’*  wit,  as  die  word  quartering 
can,  which  the  same  Berkcnhead  speaks  of  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem : 

What  strange  production  is  at  last  display'd , 

Got  by  two  fathers  without  female  aid! 

But  I shall  attempt  no  change  in  a science  where  I am  ignorance  itself.  St***1* 

Thu* 
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Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,  which  the  bold  heap 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheap, 

Was  found  (when  understood)  fit  to  be  crown'd ; 

At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walk. 
Where  they  steal  all  those  few  good  things  they  talk; 
Wit-burglary  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on. 

For  plunder'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon; 

But  (as  stoln  goods  go  oft"  at  half  their  worth) 

Thy  strong  sense  palls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow  ? where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begg’d  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  ? 

Or  from  dry  goddesses  ? as  some  who,  when  • 

They  stuft'  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds, 
Thou  out-writ'st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods : 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up-rears. 

As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins,  thee  in  years : 

Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  damms ; 

We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-anngrams; 

Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit ; 

Ixtst  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit : 

What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 
'Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  right  verse. 

Such  boist'rous  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook. 

Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvily  they  look  ; 

No  savage  metaphors  (things  rudely  great) 

Thou  dost  display,  not  butcher  a conceit ; 

Thy  nerves  have  beauty,  which  invades  and  cliarms; 
Looks  like  a princess  harness'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy;  those,  that  do 
Thunder  so  much,  do’t  without  lightning  too; 

Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split-  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  free  and  clean ; 

Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  high  and  proud. 

But  true-born  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud; 

Thou  knew’st  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height ; 
Who  blusters  strong  i’th’  dark,  but  creeps  i'th’  light. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,  innocent; 

Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 

Slander'st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  aw'd  the  stage) ; 

High  crimes  were  still  arraign’d;  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagu'd  i th'  Jiflh: 

All's  safe,  and  wise ; no  stiff  affected  scene. 

Nor  swoln,  nor  flat,  a true  full  natural  vein ; 

Thy  sense  (like  well-drest  ladies)  cloath’d  as  skinn'd. 
Not  all  unlac’d,  nor  city-starchld  and  pinn'd? 

Thou  hadst  no  sloth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit. 

But  strength  and  mirth;  Fletcher's  a sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  co«ju/-poets  all  things  sway'd, 

’Till  all  was  English  bom  or  English  made: 

Alitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 

Beaumont’s  a judge's,  this  a prelate's  son. 

What  strange  production  is  at  last  display'd. 

Got  by  two  fathers,  without  female  aid ! 
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Behold,  two  masculines  espous'd  each  other; 

Hit  and  the  world  were  born  without  a mother.  J.  Ber&snhea d.‘* 

viri. 

On  the  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  now  at  length  printed. 
Great  pair  of  Authors,  whom  one  equal  star 
Begot  so  like  in  genius,  that  you  are 
In  fame,  as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit. 

That  no  naan  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit. 

Much  less  your  praise : you,  who  had  equal  tire 
And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire ; 

Whether  one  did  contrive,  the  other  write. 

Or  one  fram'd  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite; 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress. 

Or  th"  one  dispos'd  what  th'  other  did  express  : 

Where-e’er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we 
In  all  things,  which  you  did.  but  one  thread  see ; 

So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 

That  Art  with  Nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run. 

Where  shall  I fix  my  praise  then  ? or  what  part 

Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  desert  ,. 

More  to  be  fam'd  than  other  ? Shall  I say. 

I've  met  a lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 

So  passionately  written,  so  inflam'd. 

So  jealously  enrag'd,  then  gently  tam'd. 

That  I.  in  reading  have  the  person  seen. 

And  your  pen  hath  part  stage  and  actor  been? 

Or  shall  I say,  that  I can  scarce  forbear 
To  clap,  when  1 a * captain  do  meet  there; 

So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 

So  braggingly,  and  like  himself  exprest. 

That  modem  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  play’d. 

Saw,  blush'd,  departed,  guilty  and  betray'd? 

You  wrote  all  parts  right ; whatsoe’er  the  stage 
Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age. 

And  had  their  equal  life:  vices  which  were 
Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there : 

They  who  possest  a box  and  half-crown  spent 
To  learn  obsceneness,  return’d  innocent, 

And  thank'd  you  for  this  coz’nage,  whose  chaste  scene 
Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  reform'd,  so  clean, 

That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 
To  bargain,  went  thencq»witli  a holy  flame. 

Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  your  stock  and  vein 
Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain ; 

17  J.  Bcrkinhcad.]  Bcrkinhcad  was  fire  amanuensis  to  bishop  laud,  and  follow  of  A li- 
Souls.  He  was  author  of  the  Mrrcurius  Aulicus , a very  loyal  paper  in  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion. He  was  persecuted  much  in  Cromwell's  days,  and  lived  by  his  wits;  afterwards  he  had 
good  places  under  King  Charles  the  Second,  was  member  of  parliament,  and  knighted. 

Seward. 

• Beaus. 

18  your  stock  and  vein 

field  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain.']  i.  e.  Your  stock  of  understanding  and  know- 
ledge, and  your  rein  of  wit  and  humour,  are  equally  excellent  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Seward. 

Where- 
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Where -e’er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 

No  luskiit  shew'd  more  solemn;  no  quill  gave 
Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes. 

Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies. 

And  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 

Mirth  turn’d  the  whole  house  into  comedy; 

So  piercing  (where  you  pleas'd)  hitting  a fault. 

That  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 

Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 

As  to  be  but  two  halfs,  and  make  one  Wit; 

But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause. 

And  yet  the  effect  itself  from  both  whole  draws  j 
So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combin’d, 

' As  in  tw  o bodies  t'  have  but  one  fair  mind,19 
Yet  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say. 

Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 

For  thpt  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 

By  the  divided  pieces  which  die  press 

Hath  severally  sent  forth ; *°  nor  were  join'd  so. 

Like  some  our  modern  authors,  made  to  go 
One  merely  by  the  help  of  th'  odier, 11  who 
To  purchase  fame  do  come  forth  one  of  two ; 

Nor  wrote  you  so,  that  one’s  part  was  to  lick 
The  other  into  shape ; nor  did  one  stick 
The  other's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit. 

As  serv’d,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit ; 

Nor,  out  of  mutual  want,  or  emptiness. 

Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  th'  press ; ' 

But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth 
As  good  from  each,  and  stor’d  with  the  same  worth 
That  thus  united  them  : you  did  join  sense ; 

In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence  : 

And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends,11 

Sends  us  one  poet  in  a pair  of  friends.  Jasper  Maine.1’ 

Upon 

19  As  two  todies  to  have  lut  one  fair  mind .]  Amended  by  Seward. 

10  By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  sect-rally  sent  forth.]  I have  before  shewed  that  there  were  two  comedies  wrote  by 
Beaumont  singly,  and  given  some  reasons  why  the  Nice  Valour  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of 
them.  Whether  Mr.  Maine  in  this  place  referred  to  these  two  comedies,  knowing  which 
thev  were;  or  whether  he  only  meant  the  mask  at  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  the  only  piece 
which  we  know  to  have  been  published  in  Beaumont's  name  before  these  Commendatory 
Poems  were  published;  or  whether  he  spoke  in  general  terms,  without  a strict  adherence  to 
facts,  must  be  left  uncertain.  Seward, 

11  nor  were  gone  so. 

Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  go 

On  merely  ty  the  help  of  th ' other.]  Tne  word  go  which  ends  the  next  line,  seems  to 
have  ran  in  the  printer's  head,  and  made  him  put  gone  here  instead  of  some  other  word.  Mr. 
Theobald  had  prevent'd  tne  in  the  emendation : we  read  join'd  so,  and  as  I have  his  concur- 
rence, I have  the  less  doubt  iu  preferring  it  to  Mr,  Si  mpson  s conjecture  *—  A’or  were  one  so  — 
though  this  latter  is  very  good  sense,  and  nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters,  but  it  tvould  make  one 
be  repeated  too  often,  for  it  is  already  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  after,  and  it  is  very  evident 
tome  that  it  should  have  been  in  the  second,  for  On  merely , I read  One  merely.  Seward. 

11  And  the  press  which  loth  thus  amongst  us  sends.]  To  make  this  verse  run  smoother, 
Seward  would  read, 

And  thus  the  Jrrets  which  loth  amongst  us  sends, 
and  refers  to  his  rule  for  verse  in  note  4 on  Wit  without  Money. 

11  Jasper  Maine.]  This  gentleman  was  author  of  the  City  Match,  a comedy,  and  the 
Amorous  War,  a tragi-comedy.  lie  was  an  eminent  preacher  in  the  civil  war,  but  warmly 

adherjug 
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IX. 

Upon  the  Report  of  the  printing  of  the  Dramatical  Poems  of  Master  John 
Fletcher,  « cer  collected,  before,  and  now  set  forth  in  one  Volume. 

Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 
Man  was  indulg'd  unto  that  sacred  fire, 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  appear'd  both  such. 

That  'twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much : 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 

Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas Jit,  , 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 

Though  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  fame, 

And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  name ; 

’Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  the  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  own  ; 

That  himself  judg'd  himself,  could  singly  do. 

And  wras  at  hast  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too : 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess, a piece 
Even  and  smooth,  spun  from  a finer  fleece ; 

Where  softness  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet. 

Gentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet. 

Where  dress'd  in  white  expressions  sit  bright  loves. 

Drawn,  like  their  fairest  queen,  by  milky  doves ; 

A piece,  which  Jonson  in  a rapture  bid 
Come  up  a glorified  work  ; and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  muse  set  with  his  friend ; the  stage 
Had  miss’d  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age  ; 

The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 
Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere  ; 

Where  the  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes. 

As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams ; 

Where  in  a worthy  scorn  he  dares  refuse 
All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  muse ; 

Where  he  calls  passions  up,  and  lays  them  so. 

As  spirits,  aw'd  by  him  to  come  and  go ; 

Where  the  free  author  did  whate’er  he  would. 

And  nothing  will’d  but  what  a poet  should. 

No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene. 

The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  vigour  clean ; 

None  can  prevent  the  fancy,  and  see  through 
At  the  first  opening;  all  stand  wondring  how 

adhering  to  the  king,  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  taken  for 
charity  into  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  family,  where  his  learning,  piety,  and  wit,  rendered  him 
a proper  advocate  for  religion  against  the  famous  Mr.  Hobbs,  then  a tutor  in  that  family* 
After  the  restoration  he  was  made  Canun  of  Cbrist-Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 

Seward. 

**  Else  tee  had  lost  his  Shepherdess .]  Mr.  Cartwright  was  a very  bright  but  a very  young 
man,  and  seems  to  taste  our  authors  plays  extremely  well,  but  to  have  known  nothing  of  their 
dates  and  history.  He  supposes  the  Shepherdess  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death,  so  that  his 
testimony  ought  to  hat  e no  sort  of  weight  in  excluding  Beaumont  from  all  share  iu  the  com- 
position of  the  plays.  He  had  taken  up  the  supposition  of  Beaumont's  Itcing  only  a corrector, 
perhaps  merely  because  Jonson  had  celebrated  his  judgment;  not  considering  that  he  cele- 
brated his  fancy  too.  Seward. 

Cartwright  could  not  suppose  the  Shepherdess  was  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death'  his 
avoids  only  mean,  “It  Fletcher  could  not  have  wrote  without  Beaumont,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  in  which  the  latter  had  no  concern. 

The 
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The  thing  will  be,  until  it  is;  which  thence 
With  fresh  delight  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense ; 

The  whole  design,  the  shadows,  the  lights  such. 

That  none  can  say  he  shews  or  hides  too  much  : 

Business  grows  up,  ripen’d  by  just  increase. 

And  by  as  just  degrees  again  doth  cease ; 

The  heats  and  minutes  of  affairs  are  watch'd. 

And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch'd : 

Nought  later  than  it  should,  nought  comes  before ; 
Chymists,  and  calculators,  do  err  more : 

Sex,  age,  degree,  affections,  country,  place. 

The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  face. 

All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  tit ; 

What  he  would  write,  he  was,  before  he  writ. 

'Twixt  Jonson's  grave,  and  Shakespeare's  lighter  sound,  ' 
His  muse  so  steer'd,  that  something  still  was  found  ; 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own, 

That  'twas  his  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known ; 

Hence  did  he  take  true  judgments,  hence  did  strike 
All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike : 

The  god  of  numbers  might  his  numbers  crown. 

And,  listning  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 

Thus,  welcome  forth,  what  ease,  or  w ine,  or  wit 
Durst  yet  produce ; that  is,  what  Fletcher  writ ! 

X. 

ANOTHER. 

Fletcher,  though  some  call  it  thy  fault,  that  wit 
So  overflow’d  thy  scenes,  that  ere  ’twas  tit 
To  come  upon  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  fain 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dull ; that's,  write  again, 

And  bate  some  of  thy  file ; which  from  thee  came 
In  a clear,  bright,  full,  but  too  large  a flame; 

And  after  all  (finding  thy  genius  such) 

That  blunted,  and  allay'd,  'twas  yet  too  much, 

Added  his  sober  spunge ; and  did  contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make't  exact: 

Yet  we  through  his  corrections  could  see 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfluity; 

Which  was  so  fil'd  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Cut  jewels,  that  that’s  lost  is  jewel  too ; 

Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,  which  we  know 
By  losing  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow. 

They  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit. 

And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit, 

Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  tljy  fruitful  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well  serve  a play; 

And  hence  do  grant,  that,  what  they  call  excess. 

Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  thy  happiness. 

From  whom  wit  issued  in  a full  spring-tide ; 

Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flow'd  beside. 

For  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  free  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confin'd 
As  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a true-born  play, 

VOL.  I.  k 
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Those  works  proclaim  which  thou  didst  write  retir'd 
From  Beaumont,  by  none  but  thyself  inspir'd. 

Where,  we  see,  'twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit. 

Nor  w ere  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit ; 

But,  like  to  Durer’s  pencil,’5  which  first  knew 
The  laws  of  faces,  and  then  faces  drew, 

Thou  knew’st  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place. 

The  symmetry,  which  gives  a poem  grace. 

Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 
Shew  thou  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

Knew’st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense. 

And  didst  beget  just  comedies  from  thence  : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeath. 

That  they,  (their  own  Black-Friars’4)  unacted,  breath 
Jonson  had  writ  things  lasting,  and  divine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compar’d  to  thine, 

Are  cold  and  frosty,  and  express  love  so, 

As  heat  both  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow ; 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts, 

Which  bum,  and  reign,  in  noble  lovers'  hearts. 

Hast  cloath'd  affections  in  such  native  tires, 
x And  so  describ'd  them  in  their  own  true  fires. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears. 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix'd  with  fears. 

Such  grants  after  denials,  such  pursuits 
After  despair,  such  amorous  recruits, 

That  some,  w'ho  sat  spectators,  have  confest 
Themselves  transform'd  to  what  they  saw  exprest : 

And  felt  such  shafts  steal  through  their  captiv’d  sense. 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Jsor  was  thy  stile  wholly  compos'd  of  groves. 

Or  the  soft  strains  of  shepherds  and  their  loves ; 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth. 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth. 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness;  we  did  sit 
Sometimes  five  acts  out  in  pure  sprightful  wit. 

Which  flow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 
In  which  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shillings  out. 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,’7  W’hose  best  jest  lies 
I th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 

Old- 

15  Like  to  Durer's  pencil .]  Albert  Durer  was  a most  excellent  German  painter  (bom  in 
1471),  much  admired  even  by  the  great  Raphael  himself;  and  in  so  high  esteem  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian  the  F’irst,  that  he  presented  him  with  a coat  of  arms  as  the  badge  of 
'nobility.  Theobald. 

’6  shat  they,  (their  atm  Black-Friars.']  i.  e.  their  own  theatre : meaning,  that  Fletcher’s 
plays  were  so  sprightly,  that,  though  then  unacted  (by  reason  of  the  troublesome  limes,  and 
civil  war  which  urged  against  King  Charles  the  First)  they  wanted  no  advantage  of  a stage  to 
set  them  off.  One  of  the  seven  playhouses,  subsisting  in  our  author's  time,  was  in  Black 
Friars.  Theobald. 

17  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull.]  This  false  censure  arose  from  the  usual  fault  ol  pane- 
gyrists, of  depreciating  others  to  extol  their  favourite.  Had  he  only  said,  as  in  the  former 
copy,  that  Fletcher  was  in  a due  medium  between  Jonson’s  correctness  and  Shal'espcare's 
fancy,  lie  had  done  Fletcher  as  well  as  himself  more  real  honour.  Hut  it  must  be  observed, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  much  the  general  taste  of  the  age.  both  in  Charles  the 
F’irst  and  Second’s  reign,  that  Mr.  Cartwright  only  follows  the  common  judgment.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  this,  Jonson  survived  both  Shakespeare  and  our  authors  many  years,  and 
as  he  warmly  opposed  the  strange  irregularities  of  the  English  theatre,  at  the  head  of  which 
irregularities  was  so  great  a genius  as  Shakespeare,  he  formed  a strong  party  against  hint. 

But 
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Old-fashion’d  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk-hose, **  which  our  fathers  call  the  clown ; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call. 

And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art ; thy  vein  was  (fee 
As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility ; 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforc’d,  no  jest  perplex'd, 

But  without  labour  clean,  chaste,  and  unvex'd. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who 
Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too; 

Whose  wit  is  pilf'ring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 
In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth ; 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,  their  pangs,  their  qualms. 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms; 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  (ires. 

But  to  their  benefactors'  dole  aspires. 

Nor  liadst  thou  the  sly  trick  thyself  to  praise 
Under  thy  friends'  names;  or,  to  purchase  bays. 

Didst  write  stale  commendations  to  thy  book , 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonsoil's  took : 

That  debt  thou  left' st  to  us,  which  none  but  he 
Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

William  Cartwright.19 


XI. 

To  the  Planes  of  the  celebrated  Poets  and  Fel/ow-IVriters,  Francis  Hp.au- 
mont  and  John  Fletcher,  upon  the  printing  of  their  excellent  Dra- 
matic Poems. 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 
Which  here  I tender  yotfr  immortal  bays  : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 
Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  commend 
What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd; 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 
(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Bin  nature  frequently  spoke  in  Shakespeare  so  directly  to  the  heart,  and  his  excellencies  as 
well  as  faults  were  so  (daring,  that  the  prejudices  against  the  latier  could  not  wholly  blind 
men  to  the  former.  As  our  authors  resembled  him  in  these  excellencies  more  than  Jonson, 
and  vet  often  followed  Jonson’s  correctness  and  manner,  the  partisans  txith  of  Shakesjieare 
and  Jonson  were  willing  to  compromise  it,  and  allow  them  the  first  honours,  as  partaking 
of  both  their  excellencies.  After  the  restoration,  French  rules  of  the  drama  were  introduced, 
and  our  authors  being  nearer  them  than  Shakespeare,  they  still  held  their  superiority. 

Seward. 

*’  In  turn’d  Ao»r.]  We  must  read,  trunk-liosc,  i.e.  a kind  of  large  slops,  or  trowzers, 
worn  by  the  clowns.  So  in  the  20th  copy  of verses : 

You  two  thought  jit 

To  wear  just  roles,  and  leave  ojf  trunk-hose  wit.  Theobald. 

19  William  Cartwright .]  Mr.  Cartwright  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers  of  his  age;  he  wits  first  a king’s  scholar  at  Westminster,  then  student  of  Christ - 
< hurch,  Oxott.  Wood  calls  hint  the  most  scraphica!  preacher  of  bis  age,  another  Tully  and 
another  V irgil : he  died  about  the  age  of  thirty  in  in  the  year  of  his  proctorship,  when 

King  Charles  the  First  was  at  Oxford,  by  whom  his  death  was  most  affectionately  mourned, 
lie  wrote  the  I -adv  Errant,  the  Royal  Slave,  and  Love's  Convert,  tragi-comcdies ; and  a vo- 
lume of  his  poems  were  printed  after  his  de  ath.  Sec  Wood’s  Athcnx.  Seward. 

( arlwright’s  best  play,  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Seward  has  not  mentioned. 

Which 
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Which  drew  the  gods'  attention  ; who  admir'd 
To  see  our  English  stage  by  yo\i  inspir'd : 

Whose  chiming  muses  never  fail’d  to  sing 
A soul-affecting  music,  ravishing 
Both  ear  and  intellect ; while  you  do  each 
Contend  with  other  who  shall  highest  reach 
In  rare  invention ; conflicts,  that  beget 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fancies  met. 

That  could  receive  no  foil ; two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  soul  informed  both. 

Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  muse  alone. 

As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone. 

In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out-Iiv'd,  so  he 
(Snatch'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  of  the  present  age 
Have  banish'd  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  stage? 

You  shall  be  gainers  by't ; it  shall  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre ; 

The  press  shall  give  to  every  man  his  part. 

And  we  will  all  be  actors ; leant  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, 

Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit; 

And,  at  each  exit,  as  your  fancies  rise, 

Our  hands  shall  clap  deserved  plaudities.  John  Webb.3® 


XII. 

On  the  Works  of  the  most  excellent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Ft, etcher, 
never  before  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher!  welcome  to  the  world's  great  stage; 

F'or  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all ; 

Both  to  the  people,  and  the  lords  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 

And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 
But  moves  on  two  poles,  profit  and  delight  P 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest. 

When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a jest. 

And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew.11 
And,  though  upon  the  bye  to  his  designs, 

The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines, 

30  John  }Febbi]  I find  no  other  traces  of  a John  Webb  who  was  likely  to  be  author  of  tills 
ingenious  copy  of  verses,  but  that  in  lG2(),  four  years  after  Fletcher’s  death,  one  John  Webb, 
M.  A.  and  fellow  of  .Magdalene  College  ill  Oxford,  was  made  master  of  Croydon  School. 
He  was  probably  our  Mr. AVebb,  and  much  nearer  the  times  of  our  authors  than  Mr.  Cart- 
wright, and  had  I discovered  this  soon  enough,  he  should  have  took  place  of  him ; but  his 
testimony  of  Beaumont's  abilities,  as  a writer,  is  a proper  antidote  against  Mr.  Cartwrights 
traditional  opinion.  Seward. 

31  And  that  pure  Fletcher,  able  to  subdue 

A melancholy  more  than  liurton  knew.~\  Mr.  Sympson  observed  that  the  comma  stood 
in  tue  place  of 's,  Fletcher  is  able.  Burton  was  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
folio.  Seward. 

And 
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And  th'  alien,  if  he  can  but  construe  it. 

May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit. 

But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise. 

And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  lays; 

In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  frozen  soul. 

While  Vice  (lier  paint  wash'd  off)  appears  so  foul. 

She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave. 

And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive ; 

Or  hide  her  blushes  on  the  Afric  shore. 

Like  Marius,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 

That  honour  is  resign'd  to  Fletcher's  fame ; 

Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a poet's  name 
(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states, 

As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon't  by  those 
Which  only  are  inspir’d  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  let  decreed. 

What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed. 

When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaim'd. 

As  all,  that's  royal,  is  when  Cjcsar's  nam'd. 

Robert  Stapvlton,*1  Knt. 


XIII. 

To  the  Memory  of  my  most  honoured  Kinsman,  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont. 

I'  cl  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writ'st, 

Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  thou  took'st  thy  flights. 

Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine, 

Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine : 

But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep. 

At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice  and  weep. 

Great  father  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 
(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  he  envieil  thee. 

Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 
Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  Achilles  wore  j 
Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 

My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'th'  better  side  ; 

And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 

There  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  them  both. 

Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too!  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you ; 

For  still  your  fancies  are  so  wov'n  and  knit, 

'Twas  Francis  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ. 

Yet  neither  borrow’d,  nor  were  so  put  to't 
To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't ; 

Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose,  . 

Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 

But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 
Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 

J1  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  of  Carclton  in  Yorkshire,  a poet  of  much  fame,  was  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  with  King  Charles  the  First,  and  had  an  honorary  degree  given  hint  at  Oxford  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion.  Ho  wrote  the  Slighted  M aid,  a comedy ; The  Step-Mother, 
a tragi-eomedy  , and  Hero  and  Leander,  a tragedy ; besides  several  [>oenis  and  translations. 

Seward. 

Your 
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Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all's  so  pure  and  lit. 

He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit. 

George  Lisle,**  Knight. 


XIV. 


On  Mr.  John  Fletcher’s  Works. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 
Had  turn'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms. 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to  fire. 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire. 

As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 
In  this  thy  muse's  resurrection : 

Whose  scatter’d  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wounds 
Hath  suffer'd,  than  Aeteou  from  his  hounds; 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  from  her  um. 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 
To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  undeceive  the  long-abased  age ; 

Which  casts  thy  pcaise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 
Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I stray'd  ? I need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 

Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

Mii't  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

Then  was  u Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height. 

When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 

From  thence  a thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 

Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  ; 

When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit, 

And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 

■ Yet  what  from  Jonson  s oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 

Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear;  yet  so,  that  none 

H George  Lisle,  Knight  ] This  I take  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  .To'rni  Lisle  one  of  King 
Charles's  judges;  for  Wood  in  his  Index  to  his  Athenx,  calls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of 
George:  lie  might  perhaps  have  had  two  Christian  name-.  If  this  was  he,  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  I (>'.’2,  seven  years  after  Beaumont's  death,  and  as  he  was  a kinsman 
might  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  compositions  than  a stranger.  His  testimony  there- 
fore adds  strength  to  what  has  been  before  advanced  concerning  Beaumont,  nav  it  does  so 
whether  Sir  George  Lisle  l>e  the  regicide  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  lord  commissioner  of  the  privy  seal  by  the 
parliament.  After  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  Losanna  in  Switzerland,  where  be  was  treated 
as  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  so  irritated  some  furious  Irish  loyalists  that  they  shot 
him  dead  as  he  was  going  to  church.  Seward.  « 

i+  If'it's  empire  at  the  fatal  bright]  i.  e.  The  highest  pitch  which  fate  allows  it  to  nse 
to. — -The  following  account  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  though  rather  too  favour- 
able to  the  last,  is  as  much  preferable  to  all  the  former  poets  encomiums  as  Sir  John  was 
preferable  to  them  in  abilities  as  a poet.  Seward- 
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Can  say,  here  Nature  ends,  and  Art  begins; 

But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  bom  like  twins; 

So  interweav'd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same. 

None  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name : 

'T was  this  the  ancients  meant;  Nature  and  skill 

Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill.  J.  Denham. 


XV. 

Upon  Mr.  John  Fletcher’s  Plays. 

Fletchp.r,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 
All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too : 

Thy  wit,  repeated,  does  support  the  stage. 

Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies  form’d  by  any  muse,  but  thine. 

Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine  : 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry  ? 

Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  sec  their  scorn 
Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn  : 

Th'  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done, 

Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 

I never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assay'd, 

Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  Maid  ; 

And  when  I venture  at  the  comic  stile. 

Thy  Scornful  Lady 35  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 

Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  oned,  improv'd  and  marr'd 
Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rend' ring  it  too  hard. 

So  when  a sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts. 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts; 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  ti;e  guard 
Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a yard, 

Or  more,  beyond  the  furthest  mark,  the  rest 

Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best.  Edw.  Waller. 

XVI. 

To  Fletcher  Revived. 

How  have  I been  religious?  What  strange  good 
Has  'scap'd  me,  that  I never  understood  ? 

Have  I hell-guarded  heresy  o'erthrown? 

Heal'd  wounded  states?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one? 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me, 

To  let  me  live  t'  have  said,  I hm’e  rend  thee. 

Fair  star,  ascend ! the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight ! 

Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day) 

We,  bowing,  sing ; and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 

13  Thy  Scornful  Lady  ] Many  great  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Waller,  have  celebrated  this 
ilav.  Beaumont's  hand  is  visible  in  some  high  caricatures,  but  I must  own  my  dissent  to  its 
leirig  called  a first-rate  comedy.  " Sewarh. 
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Bright  spirit ! whose  eternal  motion 
Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itself  did  run ; 

Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
Commission,  how  far  this,  or  that,  shall  live: 

Like  Destiny,30  thy  poems;  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy. 

In  her  embroider'd  buskins,  calls  mine  eye, 

Where  brave  Aetius  we  see  betray'd,  ivommi. 

T’  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey’d; 

Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  scepter  breaks. 

And  through  his  gen'ral's  wounds  his  own  doom  s[>eaks; 

Weaving  thus  richly  Valentinian, 

The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add. 

The  Lover  love,  and  be  with  reason  Mad : i»t< r. 

Not  as  of  old  Alcides  furious. 

Who,  wilder  than  his  bull,  did  tear  the  house; 

(Hurling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stone) 

'Twas  thought  the  monster  roar'd  the  sob'rer  tone. 

But,  ah ! when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire, 

Virgins,  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  .Or*,. 

So  white  a soul,  so  red  a cruelty;  Beiur*. 

That  thou  hast  griev’d,  and,  with  unthought  redress, 

Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless ; 

Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  watry  jewel,  when 
Joy  wip'd  it  off,  laughter  straight  sprung't  agen. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings  corner,  r,. 

Fans  ev'ry  brow  with  gladness,  while  she  sings  •Sjhtmifi.  f 'urait. 

Delight  to  all ; and  the  whole  theatre  ltu^^u  Ucvmumt. 

A festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 

Notiiing  but  pleasure,  love ; and  (like  the  morn) 

Each  face  a general  smiling  doth  adorn.  uut,  jvcnt/.  L*uj<r. 

Here,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
'Of  stews  and  sewers,  I will  inform  you  where. 

And  how,  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit. 

Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  ctt, us  c,  ururg. 

View  here  a loose  thought  said  with  such  a grace, 

Minerva  might  have  spoke  In  Venus’  face; 

So  well  disguis’d,  that  ’twas  conceiv’d  by  none. 

But  Cupid  had  Diana’s  linen  on; 

And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil’d,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomeiiness ; 

36  Like  destiny  qf  poems,  who,  as  she 

Sings  death  to  aft,  herself'  can  never  die.~\  This  is  extremely  obscure : lie  says  first, 
that  Fletcher  is  the  spirit  of  poetry,  that  he  is  the  god  of  it,  and  has  decreed  the  fate  of  all 
other  poems,  whether  they  are  to  live  or  die;  after  this  he  is  like  the  destiny  of  poems,  and 
living  only  himself  signs  death  to  all  others.  This  is  very  high-strained  indeed,  and  rather 
self-contradictory,  for  Fletcher’s  spirit  gives  commission  how  far  some  shall  live  and  yet  sign* 
death  to  all.  A slight  change  will  make  somewhat  easier  and  clearer  sense.  1 understand  the 
four  last  lines  thus;  Fletcher’s  poetry  is  the  standard  of  excellence;  whatever  is  not  formed 
by  that  model  must  die,  therefore  1 read. 

Like  destiny , thy  poems ; i.  e.  Thy  poems  being  the  standard  of  excellence,  arc  likc 
destiny,  which  determines  the  fate  of  others,  but  herself  remains  still  the  same.  I republish 
this  poein  as  there  arc  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  some  of  the  foil  wing  pa- 
ragraphs. Sewaro. 
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That  if  this  reformation,  which  wc 
Receiv'd,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee, 

The  stage,  as  this  work,  might  have  liv'd  and  lov'd; 

Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approv'd ; 

And  th’  actors  wisely  been  from  that  offence 
As  clear,  as  they  are  now  from  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  the  scene  expire. 

Wanting  thy  active  and  enliv'ning  tire, 

That  now  (to  spread  a darkness  over  all) 

Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 

And  though  from  these  thy  embers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  ti  e live; 

That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blusltless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e'er  read; 

That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit, 

And  feast  each  other  with  rememb’ring  it ; 

That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite: 

Yet  all  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write,  Rich.  Lovelace.*' 

XVII. 

Upon  the  unparalleled  Plays  written  !»/  those  renowned  Twins  of  Poetry , 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

What’s  here?  another  library  of  praise,58 
Met  in  a troop  f advance  contemned  plays, 

And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion  ? 

I can't  but  wonder  at  tills  reformation. 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  into  fruition  bud. 

A happy  chymistry!  blest  viper,  Joy! 

That  through  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'bt  thy  way ! 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect. 

In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 

Of  occidental  poesy ; and  turn 

Gods,  to  recal  It  it's  ashes  from  their  urn. 

Like  huge  Colosses,  they've  together  knit 40 
Their  shoulders  to  support  a world  of  wit. 

,T  Rich.  Lovelace .j  This  gentleman  was  eldest  son  of  a good  family,  extremely  accom- 
plished, being  very  eminent  for  wit,  poetry,  and  music,  but  still  more  so  for  [»lneness  of 
manners  and  "beauty  of  person.  He  had  an  ample  fortune  and  every  advantage  that  seemed  to 
promise  happiness  in  life;  but  his  steady  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  a liberality  that 
perhaps  approached  too  near  profuseness,  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty.  Something  of  the 
gaiety  of  the  soldier  appears  in  the  beginning  of  this  poem.  His  poems  were  published  in 
174<).  Seward. 

58  Another  library  of  praise. ] This  alludes  to  the  numerous  commendatory  copies  of 
verses  on  Tom.  Cory  ate' 3 Crudities , wltich  swelled  into  an  entire  volume.  This  is  touched 
at  in  the  23d  copy  of  verses,  by  Richard  Bromc: 

**  For  the  witty  copies  took , 

Of  his  encomiums  made  themselves  a look."  Tiikob\ld. 

*°  ■ they've  together  met 

Their  shoulders  to  support  a world  of  !/■(/.]  I should  not  find  fault  with  met  and  wit 
being  made  rhimes  here,  (the  poets  of  those  times  giving  themselves  such  a licence)  but  that 
two  persons  meeting  their  shoulders  is  neither  sense  nor  English ! 1 am  therefore  persuaded 
the  author  wrote  Unit.  So  twice  in  the  eighth  copy  by  Jasper  Maine, 

41  bn  fame , as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit. 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit.” 

And  again, 

" Nor  wluie  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit,"  dec.  Theobald. 
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The  tale  of  Atlas  (though  of  truth  it  miss) 

We  plainly  read  mi/thologiz'd  ifl  this  ; 

Orpheus  and  Ampliion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories. 

'Tis  poetry  has  power  to  civilize 

Men,  worse  tlian  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 

I cannot  choose  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 

That  Wit  is  past  its  climacterical ; 

And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 

I know,  they'll  find  a resurrection. 

'Tis  vain  to  praise  ; they're  to  themselves  a glory. 

And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 

For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a loud  hyperbole. 

His  fancy  so  transcendency  aspires, 

He  shews  himself  a wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stuff’d  with  cheverel  sense. 

The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence  j 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be. 

Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography ; 

Nor  words,  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhime. 

Only  exsura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 

But  here’s  a magazine  of  purest  sense, 

Cloth’d  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence  : 

Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet-high  strains. 

Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  b'  a gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age ! how  blest  our  men ! 

When  such  rare  souls  live  themselves  o'er  again. 

We  err,  who  think  a poet  dies;  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a metempsychosis. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 

Or  pow'r  of  fate : And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 

(That's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  aits. 

Alex.  Brome. 


XVIII. 

On  the  Death  anil  Works  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known. 

Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own; 

And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

I’d  have  a state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A [rower  to  take  up  on  common  faith ; 

That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 

The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise  ; 

And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit; 

Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died, 41  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in’t;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 


41  So  when,  late,  Essex  du'd.~\  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  general  for  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  civil  war  against  King  Charles  the  First,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1(40, 
and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  was  published  in  1(47.  Theobald. 
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To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  fall. 

The  commonwealth  serv'd  at  his  funeral, 

And  by  a solemn  order  built  his  hearse ; 

— But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse. 

Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  Hands.  % 

Base  hands,  how  impotenuy  you  disclose 
Y our  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 
Defaced  stutua  and  martyr’d  book. 

Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look. 

JVonmtlla  desuuls  legibly  appear, 

So  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 

Vain  malice!  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breath 
Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth ! 

'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath; 

Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 

Thus  princes  honours ; but  wit  only  gives 
A name  which  to  succeeding  ages  lives. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fame. 

Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name. 

Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise : For  as  a vine. 

With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots ; 

About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammelling 
The  blue-eheek'd  grape,  stuck  in  its  vernant  hair, 

Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a beauteous  ear. 

So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit ; we  do 
Borrow  support  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show. 

And  but  thy  male  wit,41  like  the  youthful  sun. 

Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion. 

Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 

Thou  yet  unweep’d,  and  yet  unprais'd  might'st  be. 

But  they’re  imperfect  births ; and  such  are  all 
Produc'd  by  causes  not  univocal, 

The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit; 

And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 

Oh,  for  a fit  o'th'  father!  for  a spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit; 

For  but  a spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 

Which  thy  full  breast  did  animate  and  inspire ; 

That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a small  particle  of  thine  to  us! 

» Of  thine;  which  we  admir'd  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a joint-commissioner  in  wit ; 

When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness; 

'Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down, 

Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone ; 

In  which  orb  thy  throng'd  light  did  make  the  star. 

Thou  wert  tlx'  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 

Thy  fury  was  compos'd ; Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee;  nor  thou  far  gone  in  wit 

41  And  but  thy  male  u'it,  Stc  ] Mr.  Seward  omits  this  and  the  nine  following  hues. 
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As  men  in  a disease ; thy  fancy  clear. 

Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  they  took  their  fire;45 
No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine, 

Got  in  adultery  twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  th'  hermgtical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  tirst-broken  law. 

That  ms  venenum,  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  hut  primitive  good  and  innocence: 

So  was  thy  spirit  calcin'd ; no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are. 

Not  like  those  meteor-wits  which  wildly  fly 
Jn  storm  and  thunder  through  th'  amazed  sky; 

Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  villainies  in  a state. 

Which  tools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at, 

Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  w hose  gall 
Oft  ’scajies  the  vice,  anu  on  the  mat:  doth  fall. 

Nature  us'd  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 
A wit  at  once  both  great  anil  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth;  but  'twnj  thy  judgment,  not 
For  mending  one  word  a whole  sheet  to  blot. 

Thou  could' t anatomise  with  ready  art. 

And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock’d  close  up  i'  th'  heart. 

Thou  amidst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 
Bv  which  Ambition  climb'd  to  greatness  hath; 

Thou  couldst  the  ris.s.  turns,  and  falls  of  stales. 

How  near  they  wete  their  periods  and  dates; 

Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage, 

And  the  grown  sea*  of  that  great  storm  assuage ; 

Dethrone  usurping  tyrants,  and  ph.ce  there 
The  lawful  prime  and  tme  iuheriter; 

Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinu'th, 

Save  thee,  who,  un-infecled  didst  walk  in't. 

As  the  great  genius  of  government. 

And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 

To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy. 

How  new,  how  proper  th’  humours,  how  express’d 
In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 
In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 
Shin’d  in  the  face  ami  every  limb  of  it! 

The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew’st  to  be 
In  thy  whole  life  an  er client  cnmeily. 

To  these  a virgin-modesty,  which  first  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  tear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserv’d;  'till  bold  with  constant  praise 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsought-tor  bays. 

Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ; but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity. 

4!  Muse  chaste,  as  those  frames  whence  they  tank  their  fire;"]  This  seems  obscure,  for 
what  are  those  frames  whence  Fletcher  task  his  .‘Ire?  The  stars?  Even  if  this  was  meant,  I 
should  think  Jinnies  the  belter  word:  But  as  Jinnies  will  signify  hearnt/i/  fire  in  general, 
either  the  stars,  sun,  angels,  or  even  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  maketh  his  ministers 
Jiumes  qj  fire : I much  prefer  the  word,  and  believe  it  tile  original.  As  this  poet  was  a 
clergyman  of  character  with  regard  to  ills  sanctity , and  much  celebrates  Fletcher's  chastity  of 
sentiments  and  language,  it  is  very  evidi  nt  that  many  words  which  appear  gross  to  us  were 
not  so  in  King  Charles  the  First’s  age.  See  pages  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  preface.  Skwaru. 
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When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty stage. 

Was  martyr’d  between  ignorance  and  rage ; 

At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of’  those  lew 

Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder1,  though  he  knew 

The  innocence  and  beauty  of  his  child. 

He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smil'd. 

Princes  have  gather'd  since  each  scatter'd  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injur'd  face  ; 43 
And  on  th’  united  parts  breath'd  such  a fire 
As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne'er  expire. 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crown, 

"Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on, 

He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 

In  Wit's  great  empire,  abs'lute  sovereign.  John  Harris.44 


XIX. 

On  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  his  Works,  never  before  published. 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight ; 

But  hard,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 

To  praise  a landed  lord,  is  gainful  art ; 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task : I had  intent 
To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument. 

To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I found 
No  need  of  least  repair ; all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well-built  tame  doth  still  itself  advance 
Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance.  ' 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possess'd  of  that  same  pelf, 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth : 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 
A legacy,  a treasure  so  complete, 

That  'twill  be  hard,  I fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 

Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 

How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind ; 

And  yet  nor  debts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  find. 

'Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 
Some  of  this  treasure  up ; and  keep  a stock 

41  Princes  have  gather'd  since  each  scatter'd  grace , 

Each  Hue  and  beauty  of  that  injur'd  J'aceSj  This  relates  to  King  Charles  tire  First 
causing  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  to  be  revived,  and  acted  before  hint.  The  lines  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  do  honour  to  the  king's  taste  in  poetry,  which  as  it  mines  front  an  adversary 
(though  certainly  a very  candid  one,  and  who  before  condemned  the  fire-brand-scribblers  and 
meteor  wits  of  bis  age)  is  a strong  proof  of  its  being  a very  good  one.  Queen  Elizabeth  may 
be  called  the  mother  of  the  English  poets;  James  the  First  was  a pedagogue  to  them,  en- 
couraged their  literature,  but  debased  it  with  puns  and  pedantry ; Charles  tnc  First  revived  a 
good  taste,  but  the  troubles  of  his  reign  prevented  the  great  effects  of  his  patronage. 

Seward. 

44  John  Harris  was  of  New-C’ollcge,  Oxford,  Greek  professor  of  the  university,  and  so 
eminent  a preacher  that  lie  was  called  a second  Chrysostom.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  is  the  only  poet  in  this  col- 
lection whom  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  for  the  parliament  against  the  king  His  poem 
Has  great  merit ; the  fine  break  after  the  mentionof  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  simile  of  the  elm 
and  clusters  of  grapes,  deserve  a particular  attention.  After  this  simile  1 have  stmek  out  some 
lines  that  were  unequal  in  merit  to  their  brethren,  lest  the  reader,  tired  with  these,  should 
stop  too  short;  for  those  which  now  follow,  though  unjust  with  regard  to  Beaumont,  are 
poetically  good.  Sewaku. 
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For  a reserve  until  these  sullen  days; 

When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bays 
That  crown  the  head  of  merit.  But  now  he. 

Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 

But  there's  a caveat  enter'd  by  command,  ' 

None  should  pretend,  but  those  can  understand. 

Henry  Moody,  Bart.4’ 

XX. 

On  the  deceased  Author,  _l/r.  John  Fletcher,  his  Plays;  and  especially 

the  Mad  Lover. 

Whilst  his  well-organ'd  body  doth  retreat 
To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat46 
Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve 
Pieces  above  our  censure,  and  our  love;4’ 

Such,  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  appear 
Unto  the.  curious  eye,  and  critic  ear: 

1 .0,  the  Mad  Lover  in  these  various  times 
Is  press'd  to  life,  t'  accuse  us  of  our  crimes. 

While  Fletcher  liv'd,  who  equal  to  him  writ 
Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit? 

‘Others  may  draw  their  lines  with  sweat,  like  those 
That  (with  much  pains)  a garrison  inclose; 

Whilst  his  sweet,  fluent,  vein  did  gently  run. 

As  uncontrol' d and  smoothly  as  the  sun. 

After  his  death,  our  theatres  did  make 
Him  in  bis  own  unequal  language  speak: 

And  now,  when  all  the  muses  out  of  their 
Approved  modesty  silent  ap|iear, 

This  play  of  Fletcher's  braves  the  envious  light. 

As  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  uow  our  sight. 

Three-and-four-fold-blest  poet,  who  the  lives 
Of  poets,  and  of  theatres,  survives! 

A groom,  or  ostler  of  some  wit,  may  bring  , 

His  Pegasus  to  the  Castalian  spring; 

Boast,  he  a race  o'er  the  Pharsalian  plain. 

Or  happy  Tempe-valley,  dares  maintain : 

Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliff 
(Were  it  as  high  as  monstrous  Teueriffe) 

45  Sir  Henry  Moody  was  of  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  honorary  degrees 
conferred  by  King  Charles  the  First,  at  his  return  to  Oxford  after  the  batdc  of  tdgchill. 
The  |toetn  has  some  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  these  lines, 

• 41  until  these  sullen  days; 

IVhcn  scorn , and  want , and  danger , ere  the  hays 
That  crown  the  head  yf  merit." 

I confess  myself  a great  admirer  of  verses  in  rhime,  whose  pauses  run  into  each  other  as  1 wildly 
as  blank  verse  itself.  When  our  modems  corrected  many  faults  in  the  measure  of  our  verse 
by  making  the  accents  always  fall  on  right  syllables,  and  laying  aside  those  harsh  elisions  used 
by  our  ancient  poets,  they  mistook  this  nut  of  the  verses  into  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil,  1 looter,  Ac.  for  d fault,  which  deprived  our  rltinte  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  of  num- 
bers which  arises  from  a |>erpetual  change  of  pauses,  and  turned  whole  poems  into  distiches. 

Seward. 

46  And  the  formal  heat,  tyV.j  Formal  heal,  I take  to  be  a metaphysical  and  logical  term 

for  the  soul,  as  the  format  cause  is  that  which  constitutes  tin:  essence  of  any  thing.  Fletcher  s 
soul  therefore  now  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve  works  deserving  of  praise.  Seward. 

*’  Pieces  afore  our  candour  ] Amended  by  Theobald. 
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Of  far-renown'd  Parnassus  he  will  get. 

And  there  (t-  amaze  tlie  world)  confirm  his  seat: 

When  our  admired  Fletcher  vaunts  not  aught. 

And  slighted  every  thing  he  writ  as  nought : 

While  all  our  English  wond'ring  world  (in’s  cause) 

Made  this  great  city  echo  with  applause. 

Read  him,  therefore,  all  that  can  read;  and  those. 

That  cannot, learn;  if  you're  not  learning's  foes. 

And  wilfully  resolved  to  refuse 

The  gentle  raptures  of  this  happy  muse. 

From  thy  great  constellation  (noble  soul) 

Look  on  this  kingdom ; suffer  not  the  whole 

Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  Heaven ; ' 

But  make  U3  entertain  what  thou  hast  given. 

Earthquakes  and  thunder  diapasons  make  j 
The  seas'  vast  roar,  and  irresistless  shake 
Of  horrid  winds,  a sympathy  compose ; 

So  in  these  tilings  there's  music  in  the  close : 

And  though  they  seem  great  discords  in  our  ears, 

They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres. 

Granting  these  music,  how  much  sweeter’s  that 
Mnemosyne's  daughters'  voices  do  create  ? 

Since  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  consent 
To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument, 

Their  own  agreeing  selves)  shall  we  refuse 
The  music  which  the  deities  do  use  ? 

Troy's  ravish'd  Ganymede  doth  sing  to  Jove, 

A Phcebus’  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 

The  Cretan  gods,  or  glorious  men , who  will 
Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  skill, 

(Best  poet  of  thy  times!)  or  he  will  prove 
As  mad,  as  thy  brave  Memnon  was  with  love. 

Aston  Cokaine,  Baht.*' 

XXI. 

On  the  Edition  of  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont’s  and  Mr.  John 
Fletcher’s  Plays,  never  printed  before. 

I am  amaz'd;  and  this  same  extasy 

Is  both  my  glory  and  apology.  < 

Sober  joys  are  dull  passions ; they  must  bear 
Proportion  to  the  subject:  If  so,  where 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  vouchsafe  to  be  ,. 

That  subject.  That  joy  must  be  extasy. 

Fury  is  the  complexion  of  great  uits; 

The  fools  distemper : He,  that's  mad  by  Jits, 

Is  wise  so  too.  It  is  the  poet's  muse; 

The  prophet's  god;  the  fool's,  and  my  excuse. 

For  (in  me)  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 
Could  have  begot,  or  justified,  this  flame. 

♦s  Aston  Cokaine,  Bart .]  This  gentleman  who  claimed  being  made  a baronet  by  King 
Charles  I . at  a time  when  the  k ing's  distress  prevented  the  creation  iiassing  the  due  forms,  was 
a poet  of  some  repute,  for  which  reason  this  copy  is  inserted  more  than  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 
He  was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Pooley  in  Polesworth-parish,  Warwickshire,  and  of  Ashburn 
in  Derbyshire;  but  with  a fate  not  uncommon  to  wits,  spent  and  sold  both;  but  his  de- 
scendants of  this  age  have  been  and  arc  persons  of  distinguished  merit  and  fortune. 

Sewarp. 

Beaumont 
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Fk^rlu^1*  } relurn  t^-  methinks,  it  should  not  be : 

Ao,  not  in’s  works:  plays  are  as  dead  as  he. 

The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high , 

That  lias  not  custard  in’t,  or  bawdery. 

Folly  and  madness  till  the  stage : The  scene 
Is  Athens;  where , the  guilty,  and  the  mean , 

The  fool ' scapes  well  enough ; learned  and  great , 
Suffer  an  ostracism ; stand  crulate. 

Mankind  is  fait  n again , shrunk  a degree , 

A step  below  his  very  apostacy. 

Nature  her  self  is  out  of  tune;  and  sick 
Of  tumult  and  disorder,  lunatic. 

Yet  what  world  would  not  chearfully  endure 
The  torture , or  disease , t’  enjoy  the  cure? 

This  look's  the  balsam,  and  the  hellebore, 

Must  preserve  l feeding  Nature , and  restore 
Our  crazy  stupor  to  a just  quick  sense 
Both  of  ingratitude,  and  Providence . 

That  teaches  us  (at  once)  to  feel  and  know. 

Two  deep  points ; what  we  want,  and  what  we  otcr. 
Yet  great  goods  have  their  ills:  Should  we  transmit , 
To  future  times,  the  powr  of  love  and  wit. 

In  this  example;  would  they  not  combine 
To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  ? 

They’d  study  our  corruptions ; and  take  more 
Care  to  be  ill,  than  to  be  good,  before . 

For  nothing,  but  so  great  infirmity , 

Could  make  them  worthy  of  such  remedy. 

Have  you  riot  seen  the  sun's  almighty  ray 
Rescue  lh’  affrighted  world,  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair ? how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  petty  Jlume 
Of  lightning,  in  the  glory  of  his  eye; 

How  full  of pow'r,  how  full  of  majesty?  . 

When,  to  us  mortals,  nothing  else  was  known. 

But  the  sad  doubt,  whether  to  burn,  or  drown. 

Choler,  and  phlegm , heat,  and  dull  ignorance. 
Have  cast  the  people  into  such  a trance, 

Thar  fears  and  danger  seem  great  equally. 

And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  how  to  die. 

Just  in  this  nick,  Fletcher  sets  the  world  clear 
Of  all  disorder,  and  reforms  us  here. 

The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace, 

Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace. 

Glasses  himself,  and,  in  this  faithful  mirror. 

Views , disapproves,  reforms,  repents  his  error. 

The  creihilous , bright  girl , that  believes  all 
Language , in  oaths  ( if  good)  canon  ical. 

Is  fortified,  and  taught,  here,  to  beware 
Of  cv'ry  specious  bait,  ot  cv'ry  snare 
Save  one;  and  that  same  caution  takes  her  more, 
Than  all  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 

She  finds  her  boxes,  and  her  thoughts  betray'd 
By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid ; 

Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissembling s by. 

And  vows  nothing  but  ingenuity. 
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The  severe  statesman  quits  his  sullen  form 
Of  gravity  and  bus' ness;  the  lukewarm 
Religious,  his  neutrality ; the  hot 
Brainsick  illuminate,  his  zeal;  the  sot. 

Stupidity ; the  soldier,  his  arrears; 

The  court,  its  coyfidence;  the  plels,  their  fears; 

Gallants,  their  apishness  and  perjury; 

Women,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy  ; 

Poets,  their  wine ; the  usurer,  his  pelf; 

The  world,  its  vanity ; and  1,  my  self.  Roger  L’Estraxqe.*® 


XXII. 

ON  THE  EDITION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste; 

Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  ef  the  last) 

Is  now  alive  again ; and  with  his  name 
His  sacred  ashes  wak'd  into  a flame ; 

Such  as  before,  did  by  a secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm ; 

And  lend  the  ladies’  eyes  a power  more  bright. 

Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a sympathy  those  souls  betray’d. 

Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade; 

And  in  each  mov’d  spectator  could  beget 
A real  passion  by  a counterfeit : 

When  lirft  Bellario  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a tear? 

And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  lively ; 

By  him  inspir'd,  the  feign’d  Lucina  drew 
More  streams  of  melting  sorrow'  than  the  true ; 

But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  all  to  smile. 

Thus  he  affections  could  or  raise  or  lay; 

Love,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obey; 

He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do. 

How  to  refine  the  old,  and  create  new; 

Which  such  a happy  likeness  seem’d  to  bear. 

As  if  that  Nature  Art,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept; 

Nor  had  he  ris’  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim. 

Had  not  the  dying  scene  expir'd  his  name; 

Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come ; 

Thrice  welcome  by  this  pnst-liminium. 

His  loss  preserv’d  him;  They,  that  silenc'd  Wit, 

Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it; 

Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  reviv’d, 

And  pltys  by  intermission  longer-liv'd.  Tho.  Stanley.’* 

**  For  the  same  reason  that  Sir  Aston  Cockalne’s  poem  is  reprinted.  Sir  Roger 
L’Estrange’s  keeps  iLs  place.  His  name  is  well  known  to  the  Learned  world,  but  this  copy  of 
verses  docs  no  great  honour  cither  to  himself  or  our  authors.  Seward. 

50  Mr.  Stanley  educated  at  Pcmbrokc-llall,  Cambridge,  was  a poet  of  some  eminence, 
and  his  verses  have  merit;  and  contain  a pi  oof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  Preface,  of  play 
being  kept  unpublished  for  the  benefit  of  the  players.  Seward. 
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XXIII. 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Deceased  hut  ever-living  Author,  in  these  his  Poems, 
Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 
(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 

Become  a waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 

As  follower  to  the  muses'  followers. 

Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth, 

That  have,  by  strength  of  Art,  set  Fletcher  forth 
In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him. 

And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him  ; 

Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 
To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher’s  book ; 

Some,  that  have  known  him  too;  some  more,  some  less; 

Some  only  but  by  hear-say,  some  by  guess ; 

And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint. 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  the  pen. 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 
Preserv'd  this  author’s  memory  from  the  grave. 

And  made  it  glorious;  let  me,  at  your  gate, 

Porter  it  here,  ’gainst  those  that  come  too  late 
And  are  unfit  to  enter.  Something  I 
Will  deserve  here : For,  where  ymj  versify 
In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time. 

I’ll  write,  though  got  rich  verses,  honest  rhime. 

I am  admitted.  Now,  have  at  the  rout 
- Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out. 

Bear  back,  my  masters;  pray  keep  back;  forbear: 

You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 

You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession. 

Find  entertainment  at  the  next  impression. 

But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 
The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe : 

AU  such  must  be  excluded;  and  the  sort. 

That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  report, 

Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 
To  have  their  verses  planted  before  him : 

Let  them  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  know  him; 

And  offer,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 

But  far  from  hence  be  such,  as  would  proclaim 
Their  knowledge  of  this  author,  not  his  fame; 

And  such,  as  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest, 

To  be  the  best  wits  that  have  known  him  best. 

Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 
Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  by  many  a score : 

As  formerly,  before  Tom  Cory  ate. 

Whose  work,  before  his  praisers,  had  the  fate 
To  perish ; for  the  witty  copies  took 
Of  hie  encomiums  made  themselves  a booh. 

Here’s  no  such  subject  for  you  to  out-do. 

Out-shine,  out-live,  (though  well  you  may  do  too 
In  other  spheres)  for  Fletcher’s  flourishing  bays 
Must  never  fade,  while  Phcebus  wears  his  rays. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thus. 

Why,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us> 

Do  not  we  know  you  for  a liashy  meteor  ? 

And  stil’d  (at  best)  the  muses'  serving-creature  ? 

Do  you  control?  Ye’ve  had  your  jeer:  Sirs,  no; 

But,  in  an  humble  maimer,  let  you  know. 

Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 
T'  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 

What  they  inherit;  and  how  well  their  dads 
Left  one,  and  wish’d  the  other,  to  their  lads. 

And  from  departed  poets  1 can  guess 
Who  has  a greater  share  of  wit,  who  less. 

‘Way  fool,  another  says,  I let  him  rail, 

And  'bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  wit-flail. 

Till  with  his  swingle  he  his  noddle  break ; 

While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  Works,  I speak : 

H is  works?  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  plays,  you’d  say: 

Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  others’  brains  a toil : with  ease 
He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas. 

His  nimble  births  have  longer  liv’d  than  theirs 
That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 
Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 
Upon  the  stage;  and  shall,  to  th'  stationer's  gains, 

Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 

Shall  put  down  printing,  as  this  doth  the  stage; 

Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye. 

But  in  dumt-snows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 

’Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad. 

Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood  ! 

But  to  the  man  again,  of  whom  we  write. 

The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 

Rather  than  work.  He  did  not  pump,  nor  drudge, 

To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it;  nor  trudge 
To  wit-conventions  with  note-book,  to  glean. 

Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a scene : , 

He  scorn'd  those  shifts.  You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk  ; that  from  his  lips  did  flow, 

And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 

Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  the  stage’s  way : 

His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  del  a play. 

I knew  him  in  his  strength;  even  then,  when  he. 

That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me,51 
Most  knowing  Jonson  (proud  to  call  him  son). 

In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self.  I knew  him,  till  he  died; 

And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm’d  the  stage ; which  gave 
Vollie8  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  nis  grave, 

51  Master  of  his  art  and  me.]  Mr.  Richard  Brome  was  many  years  a servant  to  Ben  Jon- 
son (an  amanuensis,  1 presume),  and  learned  the  art  of  writiug  comedy  under  him  : upon 
this,  Ben  compliments  nim  in  a short  poem  prefixed  to  Brome’s  Northern  Lass. 

“ I had  you  for  a servaut  once,  Dick  Brome, 

And  you  perform’d  a servant's  faithful  parts; 

Now  you  are  got  into  a nearer  room 
Of  fellowship,  professing  my  old  arts,  Is’c."  Theobald. 

And 
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And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits. 

For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  wits. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell, 

Of  good  king  Charles,  who  grac'd  these  poems  well. 

Being  then  in  life  of  action  : but  they  died 
Since  the  king's  absence ; or  were  laid  aside. 

As  is  their  poet.  Now,  at  the  report 
Of  the  king's  second  coming  to  his  court. 

The  looks  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  aetioit ; 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 
May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 
Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move; 

I only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rich.  Broms. 

XXIV. » 

Upon  the  Printing  of  Mr.  Joint  Fletcher’s  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard?  or,  do  we  come 
To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  toinb 
Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known 
His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own? 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 
Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 

Or  if  he  be  return'd  from  his  cool  shade 
To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection’s  made : 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 
By  our  own  epitaplis  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live!  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I go  swan-like  out,*1  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I sing; 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shirley. 

On 

**  The  Commendatory  Poems  were  printed  without  judgment  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  tile  first  as  ranked  in  the  laic  editions)  greatly  injure  our  authors  by  injudicious 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr.  Theobald  left  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  litura 
appeared  the  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  hut  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  in  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  charming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  its  first  appearance 
on  the  stage,  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lasil  the  dull 
herd  for  their  stupid  ingratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  lie 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
theeditorsof  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleveu.  In  the  octavo  of  1711,  all  bui 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont's  and  Jonson's  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  signed  J.  F.  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
preservation,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  have,  however, 
adopted  Itis  selection,  which  ends  with  Shirley's  poem;  and  shall  now  restore  the  verses 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  (days  to  Fletcher),  and  add  a passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

51  As  1 go  swan-like  out.]  I bis  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  tli* 
Collection. 

11  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  1047.  Seward. 
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XXV. 

On  the  Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

Wonder!  who’s  here?  Fletcher,  long  buried. 

Reviv'd  ? 'Tis  he  1 he's  risen  from  the  dead ; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful  ? he  hath  made  them  good. 

Is  any  Loeer  Mad  ? see,  here  Love’s  Cure ; 

Unmarried  ? to  a Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A rare  one,  fur  a Month  ; if  she  displease. 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  tire  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 
Shall  the  French  Lunger  set  you  tree  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  Mill) 

That  th'  Lovers'  Progress'  stopt,  and  they  defam'd, 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleas'd,  and  Tamer  Tam'd. 

But  who  then  plays  the  Corcomb  ? or  will  try 
His  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 
The  Noble  Gentleman,  in  Love’s  Pilgrimage, 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  and  run 
The  Honest  Alan's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 
Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be. 

Or  th’  Humorous  Lieutenant ; go  to  sea 
( ,-l  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he’s  very  loath, 

’Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 
To  lie  from  Beggar’s  Bush,  and  undeceive 
The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts;  w'hy  so. 

Since  we  can’t  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  ? 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  hut  tell  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France, 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A Double  Marriages  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering,  *• 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver,  and  the  golden  age!  Robert  Gardiner. 

XXVI. 

Upon  the  ever-to-be-admired  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  his  Plays. 

What’s  all  this  preparation  for?  or  why 
Such  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 
Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  tlow  Helicon  ; 

Sed,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  hU  w'ay. 

Thus  th’  outward  yard  set  round  with  bayes  we’ve  seen. 

Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been; 


By  publisher  we  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor  : this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
11  is  true  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  would  be  excecdimdv  unjust  to'thut  ereat  man,  to 
believe  It*  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a book. 

• Thus, 
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Thus,  at  the  praetor’s  feast,  with  needless  costs. 

Some  must  b'employ’d  in  painting  of  the  posts  •, 

And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 

Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher’s  feast. 

Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a grace 't  had  been, 

T'  have  had  his  cook  in  Hollo  serve  them  in ! 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets ! such  was  he. 

That  earn'd  all  tribute,  claim’d  all  sovereignty ; 

And  may  he  that  denies  it,  learn  to  blush 
At's  Loyal  Subject,  starve  at's  Beggars'  Bush; 

And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace. 

Turn  o’er  to's  Coxcomb,  and  the  Wild-Goose  Chase. 

Monarch  of  wit ! great  magazine  of  wealth ! 

From  whose  rich  lank,  by  a Promethean  stealth. 

Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze ! His  the  true  fire. 

When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touch'd,  expire. 

Twas  first  believ’d,  because  he  always  was 
The  ipse  dixit,  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  tire  same  dreamt-of  transmigration) 

Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain. 

And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 

For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 

This  rous'd  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus. 

Made's  Lover  Mad,  Lieutenant  Humorous. 

Thus  ends  of  gold  and  silver-men  are  made 
(As  th’  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade ; 

Thus  rag-men  from  the  dunghill  often  hop, 

And  publish  forth  by  chance  a broker’s  shop. 

But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  descried 
The  dross,  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 

Proteus  of  wit ! who  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree? 

H is  fhll-stor’d  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 

From  th’  Queen  of  Corinth  to  the  Maid  o’ th'  Mill; 

His  Curate,  Lawyer,  Captain,  Prophetess, 

Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these; 

He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fancies  seiz'd) 

To  Rule  a Wife,  and  yet  the  II  omen  Pleas'd. 

Parnassus  is  thine  own;  claim  it  as  merit. 

Law  makes  the  Elder  Brother  to  inherit.  C.  Hitts. 


Eitvut 
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Extract  from  Fenton’s  Poems. 

like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 

Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear : 
The  first  a fruitful  vine,  in  bloomy  pride. 

Had  been  by  superfluity  destroy'd, 

But  that  his  friend,  judiciously  severe. 

Prun'd  the  luxuriant  boughs  with  artful  care : 

On  various  sounding  harps  the  muses  play’d. 

And  sung,  and  quaff  d their  nectar  in  the  shade. 

Few  modems  in  the  lists  with  these  may  stand. 
For  in  those  days  were  giants  in  die  land : 

Suffice  it  now  by  lineal  right  to  claim. 

And  bow  with  filial  awe  to  Shakespeare's  feme ; 
The  second  honours  are  a glorious  name. 

Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord. 

To  wear  his  armour,  and  to  wield  his  sword. 


UPON 
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UPON  AN  HONEST  MAN’S  FORTUNE.** 

By  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 


You  that  can  look  through  Heav’n,  and  tell  the  stars. 

Observe  their  kind  conjunctions,  and  their  wars; 

Find  out  new  lights,  and  give  them  where  you  please. 

To  those  men  honours,  pleasures,  to  those  ease; 

You  that  are  God's  surveyors,  and  can  shew 
How  far,  and  when,  and  why  the  wind  doth  blow; 

Know  all  the  charges  of  the  dreadful  thunder. 

And  when  it  will  shoot  over,  or  fall  under; 

Tell  me,  by  all  your  art  I conjure  ye,  * 

Yes,  and  by  truth,  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Find  out  my  star,  if  each  one,  as  you  say. 

Have  his  peculiar  angel,  and  his  way;51 
Observe  my  fete,  next  fell  into  your  dreams. 

Sweep  clean  your  houses,  and  new -line  your  schemes. 

Then  say  your  worst ! Or  have  I none  at  all  ? 

Or  is  it  burnt  out  lately  ? or  did  fell  ? 

Or  am  1 poor  ? not  able,  no  full  flame  ? 

My  star,  like  me,  unworthy  of  a name? 

Is  it,  your  art  can  only  work  on  those 
That  deal  with  dangers,  dignities,  and  clothes? 

With  love,  or  new  opinions?  You  all  he! 

A fish-wife  hath  a fete,  and  so  liave  I ; 

But  far  above  your  finding!  He  that  gives. 

Out  of  his  providence,  to  all  that  lives. 

And  no  man  knows  his  treasure,  no,  not  you! 

He  that  made  Egypt  blind,  from  whence  you  grew 
Scabby  and  lousy,  that  the  world  might  see 
Your  calculations  are  as  blind  as  ye; 

He  that  made  all  the  stars  you  daily  read. 

And  from  thence  filch  a knowledge  how  to  feed. 

Hath  hid  this  from  you;  your  conjectures  all 
Are  drunken  things,  not  how,  but  when  they  fell: 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a perfect  man, 

Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 

Nothing  to  him  fells  early,  or  too  late. 

51  These  verses  are  in  all  former  editions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  eomedy  of  The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune : As  they  have  not  the  least  reference  to  that  play,  we  have  chose  to  place 
them  here. 

53  Have  his  peculiar  anyel.  and  his  way : j Hay,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  not  non- 
sense; it  may  signify  his  path  of  lljr  narked  out  to  him  hy  the  stars.  But  Mr.  Sympsott 
thinks  it  certainly  corrupt,  and  conjectures  first  Jay . which,  he  says,  signifies  spirit,  or  saie, 
which  he  says,  though  a very  uncommon  word,  signifies  fate:  As  he  quotes  no  authority,  I 
can  only  say,  that  1 remember  fay  used  by  Spenser,  as  the  same  with  Jairy,  but  none  of  my 
glossaries  know  such  a word  as  jaic ; and  if  an  obsolete  word  must  be  used,  we  need  not  depart 
at  all  from  the  trace  of  the  letters ; for  wry  or  way  (the  spelling  of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the 
present,  being  extremely  uncertain)  tnav  signify^/afc ; the  weys  were  the  fates  of  the  northern 
nations,  from  whence  thewitchcs  in  Macbeth  are  called  weyward  sisters.  See  Mr.  Warbux* 
ton's  ingenious  and  learned  note  upon  them.  Sew*  an- 
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Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still ; 

And  when  the  stars  are  labouring,  we  believe 
It  is  not  that  they  govern,  but  they  grieve 
For  stubborn  ignorance;  all  things  that  are 
Made  for  our  general  uses,  are  at  war. 

E'en  we  among  ourselves;  and  from  the  strife. 

Your  first  unlike  opinions  got  a life. 

Oh,  man!  thou  image  of  thy  Maker’s  good,5* 
What  canst  thou  fear,  when  breath'd  into  thy  blood 
His  spirit  is,  that  built  thee  ? what  dull  sense 
Makes  thee  suspect,  in  need,  that  Providence 
Who  made  the  morning,  and  who  plac’d  the  light 
Guide  to  thy  labours;  who  call’d  up  the  night. 

And  bid  her  tall  upon  thee  like  sweet  showers 
In  hollow  murmurs,  to  lock  up  thy  powers; 

Who  gave  thee  knowledge,  who  so  trusted  thee. 

To  let  thee  grow  so  near  himself,  the  tree ; 

Must  he  then  be  distrusted?  shall  his  frame 
Discourse  with  him,  why  thus  and  tints  I am? 

He  made  the  angels  thine,  thy  fellows  all. 

Nay,  even  thy  servants,  when  devotions  call. 

Oh,  canst  thou  be  so  stupid  then,  so  dim. 

To  seek  a saving  influence,  and  lose  him  ? 

Can  stars  protect  thee  ? or  can  poverty. 

Which  is  the  light  to  Heav’n,55  put  out  his  eye? 

He  is  my  star,  in  him  all  truth  I find. 

All  influence,  all  fate!  and  when  my  mind 
Is  furnish'd  with  his  fulness,  my  poor  story 
Shall  out-live  all  their  age,  and  all  their  glory  1 
The  hand  of  danger  cannot  fall  amiss. 

When  I know  what,  and  in  whose  power  it  is ; 

Nor  want,  the  curse  of  man,’6  shall  make  me  groan ; 
A holy  hermit  is  a mind  alone. 

Doth  not  experience  teach  us,  all  we  can. 

To  work  ourselves  into  a glorious  man  ? 

Dove's  but  an  exhalation  to  best  eyes. 

The  matter  spent,  and  then  the  fool's  fire  dies! 


54 Thou  image  of  Ihy  Maher's  good."]  Mr.  Sympxrn  would  read, 

Ihy  Maker  good. 

but  I sec  not  sufficient  reason  for  a change,  since  good  men  arc,  and  all  men  should  endea- 
sour  to  make  themselves,  images  of  the  goodness  if  God.  Nay,  the  man  who  banishes  vir- 
tue from  his  sold,  forfeits  the  only  valuable  likeness  which  he  bears  to  his  Maker. 


Seward. 


55  * Or  ean  poverty , 

I 111!  eh  is  the  light  to  Heav'n,  put  out  his  eyef]  This  poem  has  vast  beauties;  what 
Fletcher  had  often  bantered  in  his  comedies,  the  cheats  of  astrology  (almost  universally  be- 
licved  in  his  age)  he  now  lashes  with  the  spirit  of  a classic  satirist,  and  the  real  of  a Christian 
' vine.  But  the  line  above,  Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  sad  stuff \ I own  it  a little  obscure,  but 
hr  Ijoin  deserving  that  title.  Poverty  and  affliction  often  bring  men  to  a due  sense  of  their 
®wn  state,  and  loan  entire  dependence  on  their  Creator,  therefore  mSy  be  considered  as  lights 
Urn  often  guide  men  to  Heaven.  Poets,  whose  imaginations  are  so  full  of  sentiment  as 
Shakespeare's  and  Fletcher's,  do  not  always  study  perspicuity  in  their  expressions  so  much  as 
■hose  of  cooler  dispositions.  Seward. 

It  is  true,  that  thru  do  not  always  study  perspicuity ; but  the  light  of  Heaven  refers  to  his 
"/r,  not  to  poverty.  This  mode  of  construction  is  not  uncommon  with  our  authors,  and  has 
"■ten  occasioned  misinterpretations. 

The  cause  qf  man.]  Corrected  in  1750. 

VOD.  I.  n Were 
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Were  I in  love , and  could  that  bright  star  bring 
Encrease  to  wealth, "honour,  and  every  thing; 

Were  she  as  perfect  good  as  we  can  aim, 

Th.e  first  was  so,  and  yet  she  lost  the  game. 

My  mistress,  then,  be  Knowledge  and  fair  Truth! 

So  I enjoy  all  beauty  and  all  youth.  • 

And  though  to  Time  her  lights  mid  laws  she  lends. 

She  knows  no  age  that  to  corruption  bends: 

Friends'  promises  may  lend  me  to  believe. 

But  he  that  is  his  own  friend,  knows  to  live; 

Affliction,  when  1 know  it  is  but  this, 

A deep  allay,  whereby  man  tougher  is 
To  bear  the  hammer,s;  and,  the  deeper,  still 
We  still  arise  more  image  ojf  his  will; 

Sickness,  an  humorous  cloud  'twixt  us  and  light. 

And  death,  at  longest,  but  another  night! 

Man  is  his  oum  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

57  To  hear  the  hammer .]  Seward  falsely  asserts,  that  tills  is  the  reading  of  the  former 
editions.  ' 
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Tke  sun  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bring'- 
To  absent  friends,  because  the  self-same  tiling 
- They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  is 
Here,  our  best  haymaker,  (forgive  me  this! 

It  is  our  country's  stile)  in  this  warm  shine 
I lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 

Oh,  we  have  water  mix'd  with  claret  lees. 

Drink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heresies 
Than  beer,  good  only  for  the  sonnet's  strain. 

With  fustian  metaphors  to  staff  the  brain; 

So  mix’d,  that,  given  to  the  thirstiest  one, 

’Twill  not  prove  alms,  unless  he  have  the  stone: 

I think  with  one  draught  man's  invention  fades. 

Two  cups  had  quite  spoil'd  Homer's  Iliades. 

'Tis  liquor  that  will  find  out  Sutcliff's  wit. 

Lie  where  he  will,1  and  make  him  write  worse  yet. 

Fill’d  with 'such  moisture,  in  most  grievous  qualm*. 

Did  Robert  Wisdom  write  his  singing-psalms; 

And  so  must  I do  this : And  yet  I think 
It  is  a potion  sent  us  down  to  drink. 

By  special  Providence,  keeps  us  from  fights, 

Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knights. 

’Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  fit  for  our  states, 

A medicine  to  obey  our  magistrates : 

For  we  do  live  more  free  than  you;  no  hate. 

No  envy  at  one  another’s  happy  state. 

Moves  us;  we  are  all  equal;  every  whit5 
Of  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their  wit. 

If 

* Letter,  {SV.]  This  letter  has  hitherto  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Nice  Valour,  with  the 
following  title : 11  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont’s  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he  and  Mas- 
ter Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  tiro  oj  the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which 
deferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.1*  As  we  apprehend  it  is  demonstrated 
(p.  liii,  f9*  serf  ) that  this  situation  was  casual,  and  the  title  not  to  be  relied  on,  we  have 
ventured  to  remove  the  one  and  alter  the  other. 

1 J.ie  teherc  he  will.]  If  we  keep  to  the  old  reading,  it  must  reflect  upon  Sutcliff's  hilling 
himself  for  dt  bt.  I have  not  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  now  by  me,  but  don’t  remember  any 
thing  of  the  poverty  of  this  minor  poet  of  our  author's  aec : by  reading  it  for  Ac,  the  archness 
is  smarter  as  well  as  more  good-humoured ; let  his  wit  lie  in  what  part  of  his  body  it  will. 

Seward. 

We  see  no  great  archness  in  this  alteration,  nor  think  the  old  reading  implies  Sutcliff's 
hiding  for  debt. 

1 ■ We  are  all  equal  every  whit: 

Of  land  that  Goa  gives  men  here  is  their  wit : 

If  we  consider  fully.]  This  dark  sentence  has  been  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Sympson,  who 
by  pointing  differently  gives  this  sentiment.  Mens  wit  is  here  inexact  proportion  to  their 
land;  and  then  the  next  sentence, 

- ■ for  our  lest 

And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main-house  jest, 

Scarce  please  you  $ 

has 
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If  we  consider  fully ; for  our  best 

And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main  house-jest. 

Scarce  please  you;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 
The  city-tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too: 

Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a painted  show. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow;  4 
Who,  like  mills  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gains  alike  witli  every  wind: 

Only  some  fellows  with  the  subtlest  pate 
Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 
At  selling  of  a horse,  and  that’s  the  most. 

Methinks  the  little  wit  I had  is  lost 

Since  I saw  you ; for  wit  is  like  a rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,5  wltich  men  do  the  liest 

With  the  best  gamesters:  what  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid ! heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest. 

And  had  resolv’d  to  live  a fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ; then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past : wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  w'holc  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancell'd : and  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty : though  but  downright  tools,  mere  wise.4 

When  I remember  this,  and  see  that  now 

the  country  gentlemen  begin  to  allow 

My  wit  for  dry-bobs,  then  I needs  must  cry, 

I see  my  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh ; 

I can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 
Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I fear  shall  bring 
Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I find,7 
Over  as  oft  as  any,  witli  one  wind. 

That 

has  a just  connection  with  the  former:  Main-house  jest,  I read  with  a hyphen  and  understand 
by  it  the  jest  that  receives  its  merit  from  the  grandeur,  riches,  and  antiquity  of  his  family  who 
utters  it,  as  die  hearers  admire  it  u|fon  these  accounts.  • Seward. 

Main-liousc  is  a strange  expression ; if  there  needs  a hyphen,  house-jest  would  lie  better. 

4 Strike  when  | you  winch,  and  then  lament  the  blow.]  This  does  not  appear  sense:  The 

poet  s|ieaks  of  courtiers  wearing  a painted  outside  (and  perhaps  v'far  in  the  former  line  would 
lx:  a better  reading  than  bear)  and  after  they  themselves  have  struck  you  secretly  when  you 
did  not  see  them,  will  pretend  to  lament  the  blow.  But  what  has  winch  to  (lo  with  this 
sense?  I doubt  not  but  the  true  reading  is,  • 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  How.  Seward. 

5 IVit  is  like  a rest  held  up  at  tennis.']  This,  we  think,  lends  to  explain  the  expression 
that  so  often  occurs  of  setting  up  a rest , which  commonly  includes  an  allusion  to  some  game , 
and  which  game  here  appears  to  be  tennis. 

6 Though  but  downright  fools,  more  wise.]  More  wise  is  an  anti-climax  after  right  witty, 

but  1 believe  the  true  reading  is  racer  wise,  i.  e.  nothing  hut  mere  wisdom  itself.  It  seems  an 
expression  perfectly  in  the  stile  of  the  context.  Seward. 

7 To  speak  the  hardest  words  I find, 

Over,  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  medicines.]  This  relates  to  the  play  of  repeating  hard  words  (such  as  Chi- 
chester church  stands  in  Chichester  church-yard)  several  times  in  a breath,  and  generally  they 
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That  takes  no  medicines,  but  one  thought  of  thee 
Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 
The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 
No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know  j 
Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  have  growing  souls.7 
Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I hope  hath  left  a better  fate  in  store 
For  me  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 

Banish’d  unto  this  home!  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way.  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  m thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 
To  acknowledge  all  I have  to  flow  from  thee.3 
Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we’ll  taste  wine ; 
I’il  drink  thy  muse’s  health,  thou  slialt  quaff  mine. 


arc  such  as  betray  the  speaker  into  indecencies.  But  are  we  to  understand  That  takes  no  me- 
dicines only  for  tire  sake  of  strengthening  the  wind?  Or  a secret  fling  at  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  for  affecting  hard  words,  and  so  one  effect  of  their  medicines  may  jocularly  be 
supposed  to  enable  a man  to  talk  hard  words  more  fluently?  Seward. 

Hie  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  we  think,  the  true. 

7 }Vho  like  trees  of  the  guard,  have  growing  souls  ] What,  says  Mr.  Sympson,  can  frets 
of  the  guard  possibly  mean  ? I believe  it  corrupt  for  garden , which  the  old  poets  would  with- 
oat  scruple  contract  into  one  syllable,  gartf  n , and  how  easily  might  a transcriber,  not  knowing 
what  word  it  was,  change  it  to  guard.  Seward. 

It  is  probable  garden  is  right ; but  how  could  our  poets,  or  any  poets,  or  mortals,  contract 
garden  into  one  syllable?  The  editors  of  1750  have  presented  to  our  eyes  many  contraction* 
and  apostrophes  which  no  tongue  can  express,  or  human  organs  articulate. 

1 To  Jlow  from  thee.]  I had  observed  upon  the  Woman  Hater  before  I knew  of  these 
verses  of  Beaumont’s  bavins  any  relation  to  that  play,  how  much  more  it  was  wrote  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  manner  than  any  other  of  our  authors’  foregoing  plays:  the  same  is  true  of  The  Nice 
Valour,  which  consists  chiefly  of  passions  personated , not  of  characters  from  real  life;  and 
which  allows  those  passions  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Here  is  a 
confirmation  of  Jonson  being  the  writer  they  imitated.  In  the  greatest  part  of  their  works 
they  seem  to  follow  Shakespeare.  I find  from  these  verses,  that  at  note  32  in  the  Woman- 
Hater,  I was  mistaken  in  supposing  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author  of  that  play,  from  the  first 
edition  having  his  name  only  prefixed:  it  being  printed  after  both  their  deaths,  it  was  very 
easy  to  m ike  the  mistake,  which  was  corrected  by  the  second  edition.  The  character  of 
Laj>ct  in  this  play  has  so  much  of  that  inimitable  humour,  which  was  displayed  before  in  the 
character  of  Iicssus,  in  the  King  and  No  King,  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hand, 
viz.  Beaumont’s,  for  to  him  Mr.  Earle  (in  the  most  authentic  copy  of  versts  prefixed  to  these 
plavs,  as  being  writ  immediately  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  and  near  ten  years  before  that 
of  Fletcher)  ascribes  Bessus  together  with  Philaster  and  the  Maid’s  Tragedy.  How  wrong 
therefore  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Beaumont's  genius  was  only  turned  for  tragedy,  that 
he  possessed  great  correctness  of  judgment,  but  that  the  liveliness  of  imagination,  vivacity  of 
wit  and  comic  humour,  which  so  much  abounds  in  these  plays,  were  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
Fletcher  only?  Sec  Bcrkeuhcad's  Poems  on  this  subject  prefixed  to  this  edition.  Seward. 

See  p.  liii,  69*  seq. 
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Considering  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  authors,  loudly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  eminent  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
it  appears  at  first  sight  rather  wonderful,  that  in  the  space  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  these  poets,  no 
more  than  three  complete  editions  of  their  works  have  been  published ; 
we  say  three,  because  the  first  folio  professedly  included  no  more  of  their 
plays,  than  those  which  liad  not  before  been  singly  printed  in  quarto. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  amazing  disparity  between  the 
reputation  of  the  writers,  and  the  public  demand  for  their  productions? 
Are  libraries  furnished  with  books,  as  apartments  with  furniture,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion?  or  is  it  necessary,  because  plays  were  originally  written 
to  be  acted,  that  they  must  continue  to  be  perpetually  represented,  or 
cease  to  be  read  ? 

Truth,  we  fear,  obliges  us  to  confess  that  these  questions  must,  with- 
out much  qualification,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Shakespeare,  ad- 
mirable as  he  is,  certainly  owes  some  part  of  his  present  popularity,  and 
the  extraordinary  preference  given  to  his  plays  beyond  those  of  all  our 
other  dramatists,  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  literary  world  to  extol  him. 
By  the  changes  of  fashion,  nature  and  right  reason  sometimes  come  into 
vogue;  but  the  multitude  take  them,  like  coin,  because  they  are  in  cur- 
rency, while  men  of  sense  and  letters  alone  appreciate  them  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  receive  merit,  wherever  they  find  it,  as  bullion, 
though  it  has  not  the  stump  of  fashion  impressed  on  it.  To  such  men, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  instead  of  obscuring,  illustrates  the  kindred 
talents  of  Beaumont  and  1'letcher.  Yet  such  men  are  but  rare;  and  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  editors  of  Shakespeare  speaking  of  his 
own  notes  “ concerned  in  a critical  explanation  of  the  author’s  beauties 
and  defects;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether  in  stile,  thought,  senti- 
ment, character,  or  composition,”  adds,  that  “ the  public  judgment  hath 
less  need  to  be  assisted  in  what  it  shall  reject,  than  in  what  it  ought  to 
prize.  Nor  is  the  value  they  set  upon  a work,  a certain  proof  that  they 
understand  it.  For  it  is  ever  seen,  that  half  a dozen  voices  of 
credit  give  the  lead,  and  if  the  public  chance  to  be  in  good  humour, 
or  the  author  much  in  their  favour,  the  people  are  serf,  to  follow.” 

To  the  popularity  of  a dramatic  writer,  nothing  more  immediately 
contributes  than  the  frequency  of  theatrical  representation.  Common 
readers,  like  barren  spectators,  know  little  more  of  an  author  than  what 
the  actor,  not  always  his  happiest  commentator,  presents  to  them.  Muti- 
lations of  Shakespeare  have  been  recited,  and  even  quoted,  as  his  genuine 
text;  and  many  of  his  dramas,  not  in  the  course  of  exhibition,  are  by  the 
multitude  not  honoured  with  a perusal.  On  the  stage,  indeed,  our  authors 
formerly  took  the  lead,  Dryden  having  informed  us,  that  in  his  day  two  of 
their  plays  were  performed  to  one  of  Shakespeare.  The  stage,  however, 
owes  its  attraction  to  the  actor  as  well  as  author;  and  if  the  able  per- 
former will  not  contribute  to  give  a polish  and  brilliancy  to  the  work,  it 
till  lie,  like  the  rough  diamond,  obscured  and  disregarded.  The  artists  of 
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former  days  worked  the  rich  mine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  Bet-, 
terton,  the  Roscius  of  his  age,  enriched  his  catalogued’  characters  from' 
their  dramas,  as  well  as  those  of  Shakespeare.  Unfortunately  for  our  au- 
thors, the  Roscius  of  our  day  confined  Ins  round  of  characters  in  old  plays, 
too  closely  to  Shakespeare.  We  may  almost  say  of  him  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  as  Dryilen  says  of  Shakespeare’s  scenes  of  magic, 

“ Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he 

but  surely  we  must  lament,  that  those  extraordinary  powers,  which  have 
so  subCessfully  been  exerted  in  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare,  and  some- 
times prostituted  to  the  support  of  the  meanest  writers,  should  not  more 
frequently  have  been  employed  to  throw  a light  upon  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Their  plays,  we  wdl  be  bold  to  say,  have  the  same  excellencies, 
as  well  as  the  same  defects,  each  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the 
dramas  of  their  great  master.  Like  his,  they  are  built  on  histories  or  novels, 
pursuing  in  the  same  manner  the  story  through  its  vnrious  circumstances; 
like  his,  but  not  always  with  equal  truth  anti  nature,  their  characters  are 
boldly  drawn  and  warmly  coloured;  like  his,  tiieir  dialogue,  containing 
every  beauty  of  stile,  anti  licentiousness  of  construction,  is  thick  sown 
with  moral  sentiments,  interchanged  with  ludicrous  and  serious,  ribaldry 
and  sublime,  and  sometimes  enlivened  with  wit  in  a richer  vein  than  even 
the  immortal  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  In  comedy,  the  critics  of  their 
own  days,  and  those  immediately  succeeding,  gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
the  preference  to  Shakespeare;  and  although  the  slow  award  of  time  lias 
at  length  justly  decreed  the  superior  excellence  of  the  glorious  father  of 
our  drama  beyond  all  further  appeal,  yet  these  his  illustrious  followers 
ought  not  surely  to  he  east  so  far  behind  him,  as  to  fall  into  contemptu- 
ous neglect,  while  the  most  careless  works  of  Shakespeare  are  studiously 
brought  forward.  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  King  mid  No  King,  Love’s  Pil- 
grimage, Monsieur  Thomas,  See.  £ic.  6>c.  would  hardly  disgrace  that  stage 
which  iias  exiiibited  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Seward  has  employed  great  part  of  his  preface  in  citing  similar 
passages  from  Shakespeare  and  our  authors;  ami  though  we  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  in  the  comparisons  he  lias  drawn,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  adducing  one  instance,  in  our  opinion,  more  to  Hie  ad- 
vantage of  our  authors  than  any  mentioned  in  that  preface.  It  is  the 
entire  character  of  the  hoy  Hengo,  in  the  tragedy  ot  Honduca;  a cha- 
racter which  is,  we  think  (taken  altogether)  better  sustained,  and  more 
beautifully  natural  and  pathetic,  than  tiie  Prince  Arthur  of  Shakespeare. 
The  scene  in  King  John  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  excellent  ns  it  is, 
almost  passes  the  bounds  of  pity  and  terror,  and  becomes  horrible;  be- 
sides which,  Shakespeare,  to  whom  “ a quibble,”  as  l)r.  Johnson  says, 
“ was  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
Jose  it,”  lias  enervated  the  dialogue  with  many  frigid  conceits,  which  he 
has,  with  more  than  usual  impropriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  inno- 
cent Arthur,  while  he  is  pleading  most  anectingly  for  mercy. 

As  for  example : 


“ W ill  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 

These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  uever  shall. 

So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub.  I’ve  sworn  lo  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  1 burn  them  out. 

Ardt. 
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Arth.  Ah,  none  hut  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I 
The  iron  of  itse(f,  tho  heated  red  hot , 

Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears , 

And  quench  its  fiery  indignation, 

Even  in  the  matter  of  my  innocence: 

Nay,  qf'ter  that,  consume  away  in  rust , 

Hut  for  containing  fre  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  f 
Oh,  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 

And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 

1 would  not  have  believ’d  him;  no  tongue,  out  Hubert’s. 

And  again : 

— * * Go  to ! hold  your  tongue ! 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a pair  of  eyes : 

Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me  not,  Hubert! 

Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 

So  I may  keep  mine  eyes.  Oh,  spare  mine  eyes; 

Tho’  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you! 

Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 

And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ; the  fre  is  dead  with  gritf. 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes : see  else  your  self $ 

There  19  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  j 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 

And  strew’d  repentant  ashes  on  its  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  \f  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 

And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 

Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes\ 

And,  like  a dog,  that  is  compel!  d to  fght. 

Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 

Alt  things , that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 

Deny  their  office : only  you  do  lack 

That  mercy,  which fierce  fre  and  iron  extend. 

Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses." 

The  reader,  we  imagine,  will  concur  in  our  disapprobation  of  the  passages 
printed  in  Italics.  Between  Caratach  and  Hengo  we  do  not  remember 
that  a line  occurs,  affected  or  unnatural ; and  nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely tender  than  the  several  scenes  between  them.  The  whole  play 
abounds  with  dramatic  and  poetic  excellence. 

Allowing,  however,  freely  allowing,  the  general  superiority  of  Shake- 
speare to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  indeed  to  all  other  poets,  Homer 
perhaps  only  excepted)  yet  we  cannot  so  far  degrade  our  authors,  as  to 
reduce  the  most  excellent  of  their  pieces  to  a level  with  the  meanest  effu- 
sions of  Shakespeare;  nor  can  we  believe  that  there  are  not  many  of  their 
long-neglected  dramas  that  might  not,  with  very  inconsiderable  variations, 
be  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  a modern  audience.  The  public  have 
been  long  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  whose  language, 
m the  opinion  of  Dryden,  is  a little  obsolete  in  comparison  of  that  of  our 
authors ; and  irregularities  of  fable  have  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  de- 
fended. When  the  great  English  actor,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
first  undertook  the  direction  of  the  stage,  his  friend  (the  present  Laureat) 
boldly  told  him, 

“ A nation’s  taste  depends  on  you." 

VOL.  I.  o The 
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The  national  taste,  antler  his  happy  influence,  acquired  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year,  an  increased  relish  for  Shakespeare;  and  it  is  almost 
matter  of  amazement,  as  well  as  concern,  that  so  little  of  his  attention 
was  directed  to  those  dramatic  writers,  whose  poetical  character  bore  so 
great  an  affinity  to  the  just  object  of  his  admiration.  A deceased  actor, 
of  great  merit,  and  still  greater  promise,  very  successfully  opened  his 
theatrical  career  by  appearing  in  the  tragedy  of  Philaster.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  tragedy  contributed  not  a little  to  the  growing  fame  of  one 
of  our  principal  actresses.  That  play,  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  some 
other  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  besides  those  we  have  already 
enumerated,  would  undoubtedly  become  favourite  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  if  the  theatrical  talents  of  the  performers  bore  any  kiud'of  propor- 
tion to  the  dramatic  abilities  of  the  writers.  Since  the  directors  of  our 
theatres  in  some  sort  hold  the  keys  of  the  temple  of  dramatic  fame,  let 
them  do  honour  to  themselves  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher!  Seeing  there  are  at  present  hut  small  hopes  of  emulating 
the  transcendent  actor,  who ‘so  long  and  so  effectually  impressed  on  our 
minds  the  excellence  of  Shakespeare,  let  them  at  least  rescue  their  per- 
formers from  an  immediate  comparison,  so  much  to  their  disadvantage,  by 
trying  their  force  on  the  characters  of  our  authors!  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  indeed  has  been  ascribed  (falsely,  as  we  think)  to  Shakespeare. 
“The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  says  Pope,  “if  that  play  be  his,  ns  there  goes 
a tradition  it  was,  and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more 
of  our  author,  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  received  as  genuine.” 
Unhappy  poets!  whose  very  excellence  is  turned  against  them.  Shake- 
speare’s claim  to  any  share  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  we  have  consi- 
dered at  the  end  of  that  piece,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  this  place 
we  shall  only  enter  our  protest  against  the  authority  of  Pope,  who  appears 
to  have  felt  himself  mortified  and  ashamed,  when  he  “ discharged  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor.”  Me  surely  must  be  allowed  lu  discharge  bis  duty  widi 
reluctance,  and  most  probably  with  neglect,  who  speaks  of  it  in  such 
terms.  In  his  preface  indeed  he  has,  with  a most  masterly  hand,  drawn 
the  outline  of  the  poetical  character  of  Shakespeare;  bet  in  that  very 
preface,  by  a strange  perversion  of  taste,  he  proposes  to  throw  out  of  the 
list  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  The  II  inters  Tate,  which  he  considers  us  spu- 
rious! On  no  better  foundation,  we  think,  lias  he  asserted,  that  the  play 
of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  fes  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher.  “ There  goes 
a tradition,”  that  Garth  did  not  ante  his  own  Dispensary;  “ there  goes  a 
tradition,”  that  the  admirable  translator  of  Homer,  like  Shakespeare  him- 
self, had  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek;  but  what  candid  critic  would  coun- 
tenance such  a tradition?  And  is  such  a vague,  blind,  playhouse  tradition 
a sufficient  warrant  fov  one  great  poet  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
another  ? 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  contemplate  with  admiration  that 
indifference  to  future  fame,  which  suffered  him  to  behold  w ith  uncommon 
apathy  sonic  of  his  pieces  incorrectly'  printed  during  his  life,  without 
attempting  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  barbarous  editors,  or  pre- 
paring for  posterity  a genuine  collection  of  his  works,  supervised  ami- 
corrected  by  himself.  In  our  opinion,  the  dedication  and  preface  of  Ilej 
minge  and  Condell  more  than  insinuate  the  intention  of  Shakespeare,  ban 
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he  survived,  to  have  published  such  a collection.*  But,  be  that  as  it  may* 
his  supposed  carelessness  concerning  the  fate  of  his  pieces  after  they  had 
been  represented,  is  not  so  very  singular;  many  of  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  also  having  been  inaccurately  printed  from  stolen 
topics  during  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  the  remainder  collected  some 
years  after  their  deaths,  like  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  players.  Ben 
Jonson  appears  to  have  been  the  only  dramatic  poet  of  that  age,  who  paid 
any  attention  to  the  publication  of  his  works; 

The  old  quarto  copies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  cortte  down  to  us 
exactly  in  the  same  state  with  the  old  quartos  of  Shakespeare.  The  printers 
of  those  times  not  only  copied,  but  multiplied  the  errors  of  the  transcriber. 
An  editor,  nay  even  a corrector  of  the  press,  seems  to  have  been  a character 
of  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  conception!  Even  the  title-pages 
apj>ear  to  exhibit  the  very  names  of  the  authors  at  random,  sometimes 
announcing  the  play  as  the  work  of  one  poet,  sometimes  of  another,  and 
sometimes  as  the  joint  production  of  both.  A bookseller  is  somewhere 
introduced  as  reprehending  the  saving  trays  of  an  ode-zeriter , who,  he  sup- 
posed, merely  to  lengthen  his  work,  would  often  put  no  more  than  three 
or  four  words  into  a line*  The  old  printers  seem  to  have  conceived  the 
same  idea  of  the  parsimony  of  poets,  and  therefore  often  without  scruple 
run  verse  into  prose,  not  adverting  to  measure  or  harmony,  but  solely  go- 
verned by  the  dimensions  of  the  page,  whether  divided  into  columns,  or 
carried  all  across  from  one  scanty  margin  to  another.  Their  orthography  f 

* **  Wfe  hope,  that  they  outliving  him,  and  he  not  having  the  (ate  common  with  some,  to 
beexequutor  to  his  own  writings,"  &c. 

Dedication  of  Shakespeare  s JVorks  by  Ileminge  and  Condcll. 

“ It  had  been  a thing,  we  confesse,  worthy  to  have  bedn  wished,  that  the  author  himself 
W lived  to  have  set  forth , and  overscene  his  own  writings ; hut  since  it  has  been  ordained 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  doe  not  envy  his  friends, 
the  office  of  their  care  and  painc,  to  have  collected  and  published  them." 

Preface  of  He mlncc  and  Condcll. 

t Their  orthography , &c.j  To  this  article  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  afforded  very  little, 
attention:  ingenious  for  ingenuous,  alter  for  altar,  cozen  for  cousin,  desert  for  desarl,  talents 
for  talons,  then  for  than,  ike.  Sec.  continually  occur  in  the  old  books.  Nor  dots  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  greater  regard  naid  to  proper  names;  one  of  our  poets,  for  instance,  we  find 
fallal  Flealcher,  Flcchrr,  and  Fletcher ; and  the  other,  Beamont,  Seamount,  and  Beaumont. 
The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  sjielt  at  least  a dozen  ways.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  note  on  the 
Bunciad  of  **  an  autograph  ot  Shakspedre  himself,  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  spelt  his  own 
name  without  the  first  e."  Yet  even  this  autograph  is  not  decisive.  In  the  register-book  at 
Stratford  upon  Avon*  the  name  of  the  family  ts  regularly  entered  Shaksperc.  In  the  poet’s 
own  will,  which  now  lies  in  the  Prerogative*-Olhce,  Doctor  s Commons,  his  name  is  spelt 
three  different  Ways.  In  the  body  of  the  will  it  is  always  written  Shackspeare : this,  how- 
ever, may  be  ascribed  to  the  lawyer.  The  will  consists  of  three  sheets,  the  first  of  which  is 
kgibly  subscribed  Shackspere;  tne  two  Others  Shdhspeare.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  hand- writing,  as  well  a9  situation  of  the  first  signature*  is  different  from  that  of  the  two 
following:  hut  it  appears  extraordinary  that  a stranger  should  attempt  to  falsify  a signature, 
which  is  usually  subscribed  to  each  sheet  for  the  sake  of  giving  authenticity  to  so  solemn  an 
instrument,  and  is,  therefore,  always  taken  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the  testator.  Mr. 
Garrick,  however,  has  now  in  his  possession  the  leasts  of  a house  formerly  situated  in  Black- 
Friars,  and  but  lately  taken  down  on  account  of  the  new  bridge,  which  belonged  to  that  poet. 
Asa  party  to  that  lease  he  signs  his  name  Shukspeare  ; and  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is 
now  pronounced  in  his  native  county,  Warwickshire,  with  the  short  rf,  Shak-  and  not 
Shake  speare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  dialect  of  that  county  is 
more  provincial  than  classical,  and  we  believe  that  all  the  families,  who  are  now  known  by 
the  poet's  name,  both  spell  and  pronounce  it  Shakespeare;  which  indeed  seems  most  recon- 
cilable to  ethnology,  if  etimology  be  at  all  concerned  in  so  capricious  a circumstance.  Kvcry 
filing,  however  trivial,  interests  an  Knelish  reader,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  that  great  poet ; 
Much  is  the  only  excuse  we  hsvt  to  oner  for  so  long  a note  on  a point  of  so  little  importance 
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is  so  generally  vicious  and  unsettled,  and  their  punctuation  so  totally  de- 
fective, that  the  regulation  of  either  rarely  merits  the  triumphs  that  have 
so  often  been  derived  from  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  old  copies 
of  our  poets  may  by  an  intelligent  reader  be  perused  with  satisfaction. 
The  typographical  errors  are  indeed  gross  and  numerous;  but  their  very 
number  and  grossness  keeps  the  reader  awake  to  the  genuine  text,  and 
commonly  renders  such  palpable  inaccuracies  not  prejudicial.  The  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  author  is  there  extant,  though  the  lines  are  often,  like  a 
confused  multitude,  huddled  on  one  another,  and  not  marshalled  and 
arrayed  by  the  discipline  of  a modern  editor. 

The  first  folio,  containing  thirty-four  of  our  authors’  pieces,  never  till 
then  collected  or  printed,  was  published  by  the  players,  obviously  tran- 
scribed from  the  prompter’s  books,  commonly  the  most  inaccurate  and 
barbarous  of  all  manuscripts,  or  made  out  piecemeal  from  the  detached 
parts  copied  for  the  use  of  the  performers.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
stage-direction  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  text,  and  the  name  of  the 
uctor  is  now  and  then  substituted  for  that  of  the  character.  The  tran- 
scribers, knowing  perhaps  no  language  perfectly,  corrupted  all  languages; 
and  vitiated  the  diulogue  with  false  Latin,  false  French,  false  Italian,  and 
false  Spanish ; nay,  as  Pope  says  of  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  “ their 
very  Welch  is  false.” 

The  players,  however,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  Pope,  “ yet 
from  Cibber  sore,”  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  with  regard  to  our  poets,  as 
faithful  and  able  editors  as  others  of  that  period.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  playhouse  manuscript  contained  the  real  work  of  the 
author,  though  perhaps  ignorantly  copied,  and  accommodated  to  the  use 
of  the  theatre.  A writer  in  his  closet  often  silently  acquiesces  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  a continued  declamation;  but  if  at  any  time  the  audience,  like 
Polunius,  cry  out,  “ This  is  too  long,”  such  passages  are  afterwards  natu- 
rally curtailed  or  omitted  in  the  representation ; but  the  curious  reader, 
“ being  less  fastidious  than  the  proud  spectator”  (for  in  such  terms  Horace 
speaks  of  the  spectator)  is  pleased  with  the  restoration  of  those  passages 
in  print.  “ Players,”  says  Pope,  “ are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  right, 
as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful.”  The  comparison  is  more  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic  than  it  is  just.  The  poet  himself,  who  makes  the  clothes,  may 
rather  be  called  the  tailor;  actors  are  at  most  but  the  empty  beaux  that 
wear  them,  and  the  spectators  censure  or  admire  them.  A tailor,  how  ever, 
if  players  must  be  the  tailors,  though  not  equal  in  science  to  a statuary  or 
an  anatomist,  must  yet  be  conceived  to  have  a more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  form  than  a blacksmith  or  a carpenter;  and  if  many  of  the 
actors  know  but  little  of  the  drama,  they  would  probably  have  known  still 
less  of  it,  had  they  not  been  retainers  to  the  stage.  Some  improvements, 
as  well  ns  corruptions  of  the  drama,  may  undoubtedly  be  derived  from  the 
theatre.  Cibber,  idle  Cibber,  wrote  for  the  stage  with  more  success  than 
Pope.  AJschylus,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  were  soldiers  aud 
freedmen ; Shakespeare  and  Moliere  were  actors. 

The  second  folio  contained  the  first  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Concerning  that  edition  we  have  nothing  to  add 
1 to  what  has  been  said  by  other  editors,  whose  prefuces  we  have  annexed 
to  our  own. 

The  octavo  editors  of  17  H seemed  to  aim  at  little  more  than  reprinting 
our  authors’  plays,  and  giving  a collection  of  them  more  portable  and  con- 
venient 
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\enient  than  the  folios.  Their  text,  however,  is  more  corrupt  than  that 
of  either  the  quartos  or  folios,  the  errors  of  which  they  religiously  pre- 
served, adding  many  vicious  readings  of  their  own,  some  of  which  have 
been  combated  in  very-long  notes  by  their  successors. 

In  the  year  1742,  Theobald,  on  the  success  and  reputation  of  his 
Shakespeare,  projected  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson.  What  he 
had  executed  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whalloy,  and  is  inserted  in  that 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman’s  edition.  At  the  same  time  he  exhibited 
proposals  for  a publication  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson : but 
Theobald  dying  before  he  had  committed  more  than  the  first  and  about 
half  the  second  volume  to  the  press,  the  undertaking  was  continued 
by  the  two  last-mentioned  gentlemen  ; and  the  edition  thus  jointly,  or 
rather  severally,  executed  by  Theobald,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr. Sympson,  at 
length  appeared  in  the  year  17 oO.  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  editors 
of  our  poets  who  professed  to  collate  the  old  copies,  to  reform  the  punc- 
tuation, and  to  amend  the  corruptions  of  the  text.  Some  attempts  also 
were  made  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  enforce  the  excellencies  of 
their  authors.  How  far  we  disagree  or  coincide  with  them  will  appear  on 
inspection  of  the  particular  passages  to  which  their  several  observations 
refer.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  declare,  that  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  entertain  a more  respectful  opinion  of  their  labours,  if  they 
had  not  very  early  betrayed  that  confidence  which  every  reader  is  tempted 
to  repose  in  an  editor,  not  only  by  their  carelessness,  but  by  the  more 
unpardonable  faults  of  faithlessness  and  misrepresentation.  Their  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  old  copies  can  never  safely  be  taken  on  trust,  and  on 
examination  many  of  those  copies  will  appear  to  be  both  .negligently  col- 
lated, and  untruly  quoted.  Their  punctuation  also,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  self-approbation,  is  almost  as  inaccurute  us  that  of  the  most 
ancient  and  rude  editions;  and  their  critical  remarks  have,  in  our  opinion, 
oftener  been  well  intended,  than  conceived.  Their  work,  however,  has  in 
•he  main  conduced  to  the  illustration  of  our  authors,  and  \vc  have  seized 
every  fair  occasion  to  applaud  the  display  of  their  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  their  critical  acuteness  and  sagacity.  Such  of  their  notes  as 
appeared  incontestible,  or  even  plausible,  we  have  adopted  without  re- 
mark; to  those  more  dubious  we  have  subjoined  additional  annotations: 
those  of  less  consequence  we  have  abridged  ; and  tiiose  of  no  importance 
we  have  omitted. 

In  the  present  edition,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  give  the  old  text  ns 
it  lies  in  the  old  books,  with  no  other  variations,  but  such  as  the  writers 
themselves,  had  they  superintended  an  impression  of  their  works,  or  even 
a corrector  of  the  press,  would  have  made.  Yet  even  these  variations,  if 
nt  all  important,  have  not  been  made  in  silence.  Notes,  however,  have 
been  subjoined  to  the  text  as  briefly  and  as  sparingly  as  possible;  but  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  fluctuation  of  language,  have  rendered  some  notes  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  explaining  obsolete  words,  unusual  phrases, 
old  customs,  and  obscure  or  distant  allusions.  Critical  remarks,  and  con- 
jectural emendations,  have  been  seldom  hazarded,  nor  has  any  ridicule 
been  wantonly  thrown  on  former  editors,  who  have  only  sometimes  been 
reprehended  for  pompous  affectation,  and  more  frequently  for  want  of  care 
and  fidelity.  Every  material  comment  on  these  plays  has  been  retained  in 
this  edition,  though  often  without  the  long  and  ostentatious  notes  that 
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first  introduced  those  comments  to  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
religiously  attributed  every  observation,  critical  or  philological,  to  its  due 
uuthor,  not  wishing  to  claim  any  praise  as  editors,  but  by  industriously 
endeavouring,  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  collect  from  ail  quarters  every  thing 
that  might  contribute  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  conclude,  we  have  beheld  with  pity  and  indignation  the  mean  pa* 
rade  of  many  modern  editors,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their 
duties  without  imhibiug  their  arrogance.  H e are  perhaps  too  proud  to 
indulge  so  poor  a vanity;  at  least,  we  are  too  much  occupied  to  litigate 
readings  we  think  of  small  importance,  antf  too  honest  to  claim  restorations 
not  our  own,  or  to  propose  readings  as  corrections  that  are  no  more  than 
restorations.  The  stationer  has  not  disgraced  our  authors  with  tobacco* 
paper;  the  press,  we  trust,  has  done  its  duty ; and  the  rolling*prcss,  at  a 
very  considerable  ex  pence,  has  added  its  assistance.  The  cuts,  if  we  arc 
not  deceived,  are  for  the  most  part  happily  designed,  and  well  executed, 
and  will  probably  be  d coined  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  works  at  least, 
we  may  with  truth  assert,  that  no  authors  in  the  English  language,  pub* 
liabed  at  the  same  price,  have  so  many  and  so  valuable  engravings. 

The  province  of  a painter  and  an  editor  are  directly  opposite.  In  the 
first  instance  the  canvas  receives  its  chief  value  from  the  artist,  and  in  the 
second  the  artist  derives  almost  all  his  consequence  from  the  canvas. 
The  editor,  if  he  lives,  is  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  by  his  author) 
and  if  the  author  be  excellent,  and  bis  commentary  judicious. 

Still  shall  h'S  Utile  bark  attendant  sail, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  ami  partake  the  gale. 

For  our  parts,  we  have  been  incited  to  this  undertaking  front  a real  adtni* 
ration  of  these  poets,  grounded,  as  we  apprehend,  on  their  genuine  excel* 
lencies,  and  a thorough  persuasion  that  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  may  proudly  claim  a second  place  in  the  English  drama,  nearer 
to  the  first  than  the  third,  to  those  of  Shakespeare;  some  of  their  plays 
being  so  much  in  his  manner,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  tv 
be  the  work  of  another  hand. 
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J he  following  passage,  extracted  from  Mr.  Capell’s  Notes  on  Shake 
speare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  all  the  dramatic  performances  produced  in  that  age.  Without 
adverting  to  the  form  of  the  stage,  and  the  nature  of  its  decorations  at  that 
period,  several  passages  in  old  plays  arc  rather  obscure,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  intelligible. — It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious 
and  elaborate  commentator  had  quoted  some  authorities;  but,  from  his 
known  fidelity  and  diligence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  information 
here  given  may  be  depended  on,  as  genuine  and  authentic. 

“ But  this  [the  custom  of  Slutkesjieare’s  stage,  of  having  womens’  parts 
acted  by  boys]  was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  stage  that  ttiese  plays  were 
brought  out  upon;  another,  and  more  considerable,  was  its  fittings  out : 
wenes  were  unknown  to  it;  all  its  decorations  were — certain  arras  or 
tapestries  in  front,  and  some  on  the  sides,  with  slips  between:  the  platform 
was  double,  the  hinder  or  back  part  of  it  rising  some  little  matter  above 
that  in  the  front;  and  this  served  them  for  chambers  or  galleries,  for 
Juliet  to  hold  discourse  from  with  Romeo,  and  for  Cleopatra  in  this  play 
to  draw  up  Antony  dying*;  and  this  upper  stage  too,  it  is  probable,  was 
the  place  of  performance  for  those  little  engrafted  pieces  that  Shakespeare 
jias  given  us,  as — the  Play  in  Hamlet,  Masque  in  the  Tempest,  & c. — the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  presented,  sitting  upon  the  lower.  That  this 
was  thpir  stage’s  construction,  and  continued  to  be  so,  (perhaps,  as  low 
down  as  the  general  reform  of  it  at  the  restoration,  the  tera  of  scenes  and 
of  actresses)  is  evinced  beyond  doubting,  from  entries  that  are  found  in 
some  plays  of  rather  a later  date  than  the  poet’s;  in  which  are  seen  the 
terms — upper,  and  lurcer;  .and  dialogues  pass  between  persons,  standing 
some  on  the  one  and  some  on  the  other  stage:  and  this  form  it  received 
‘rom  the  earliest  pieces  produced  on  it, — the  Mysteries;  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  which,  the  platform  had  yet  another  division;  a part  beyond  the 
two  we  are  speaking  of,  and  rising  higher  than  them ; upon  which  appeared 
tbeir  Pater  Cctlestis,  attended  by  angels;  patriarchs  and  glorified  persons 
upon  that  in  the  middle,  and  mere  men  on  the  lowermost:  and  hell  (a 
most  necessary  member  of  these  curious  productions,  for  without  there 
bad  been  no  entertainment  for  some  of  their  auditors)  was  represented  by 
? great  gaping  hole  on  the  side  of  that  platform,  that  vomited  something 
like  flames;  out  of  which  their  greatest  jokers,  the  devils,  ascended  at 
times,  and  mixed  with  the  men ; and  into  which,  they  were  commonly 
driven  in  heaps  at  the  drama’s  conclusion  : but  this  hell,  and  the  higher 
division,  vaniehed  with  the  mysteries;  and  the  stage’s  form,  after  that, 
was  as  above.  The  poverty  of  this  apparatus  had  one  very  considerable 
effect  upon  the  persons  that  wrote  for  it ; the  setting  of  which  in  its  due 

* This  upper  stage  must  have  been  also  made  use  of  in  several  of  the  plays  of  our  poets ; 
particularly  in  Uondura,  Maid's  Tragedy.  Custom  of  the  Country,  Loyal  Subject,  Chances, 
rniphctcss.  Double  Marriage,  Knight  of  Malta,  Iarvc's  Cure,  W’otnan's  Prize,  Island  Prin- 
ts*, Night-Walker,  Noble  Kinsmen,  Masque,  Four  Plays ; and  probably  in  some  others. 
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light  being  of  some  consequence  to  the  poet’s  reputation,  in  a matter  that 
has  been  objected  to  him,  it  is  upon  that  account  chiefly  that  this  detail 
of  his  stage  is  entered  into:  naked  as  it  was,  and  quite  motionless ; without 
scenes,  or  machinery,  not  so  much  as  a trap-door  for  a ghost  to  rise  out 
of;  the  spectator  had  nothing  to  aid  him,  or  contribute  to  his  deception: 
fancy  pieced  out  all  these  detects,  as  well  as  it  could  ; and  its  'powers  were 
called  out  upon, — to  imagine  the  same  unchangeable  spot  to  be  a hall,  a 
chamber,  a palace,  a cottage,  a ship,  lawn,  field  of  battle,  8ic.  This  call 
upon  their  auditors’  fancy,  to  which  the  poets  were  driven  by  their  stage’s 
penuriousness,  made  them  hardy  to  go  a step  farther,  and  bring  things 
upon  it  that  cannot  be  represented  on  any  stage;  not  even  upon  the  pre- 
sent, under  all  its  improvements,  or  under  any  other  that  can  be  imagined: 
but  they  thought,  and  thought  rightly, — that  it  was  but  a strain  or  two 
more,  and  the  same  active  power  in  their  audience  that  could  make  them 
see  places  and  actions  of  which  there  was  not  even  the  shadow,  could  pic- 
ture others  out  to  them  of  greater  difficulty;  such  as — Pompey’s  enter- 
tainment on  shipboard,  and  the  monument  scenes  in  this  act,’’ 
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The  first  edition  we  meet  with  of  this  Tragedy  was  printed  in  1619.  The  Commendatory 
Verses  by  Howard,  Stanley,  Herrick,  and  Waller,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  sole  Author  of  it; 
those  by  Earle,  ascribe  it  to  Beaumont;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  their  joint  produc- 
tion. It  always  met  with  great  applause  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who  forbid  its  repre- 
sentation. Mr.  Waller  then  wrote  a new  fifth  act,  rendering  the  catastrophe  fortunate, 
which  is  printed  in  a volume  of  that  gentleman’s  poems;  and  with  which  Langbaine,  and 
all  the  dramatic  historiographers  since,  assert  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  and  received 
as  much  applause  as  ever.  But  this  revival  is  much  doubted  ; because  Mr.  Fenton,  in  his 
notes  on  Waller,  says,  he  had  been  assured  by  his  friend  Southerne,  that  in  the  latter  end  oQ 
Charles  ll.’s  reign,  he  had  seen  this  playacted  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  as  it  was  originally 
written  by  Fletcher;  but  never  with  Waller’s  alterations. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

King. 

Lysippus,  brother  to  the  King. 

Amintor,  a nolle  Gentleman. 

Mslantius,  1 lrothcri  t0  Evadnt 

IJlPHILUS,  ) 

Calianax,  an  old  humorous  lord , and  father 

Wo  } ['°  AiPatia' 

Diagoras,  a servant  to  Calianax. 


Women. 

Evadne,  w{fe  to  Amintor. 

Aspatia,  troth-plight  wife  to  Amintor. 
Antiphila,  \ f watting- gentlewomen  to 
Olympias,  J l Aspatia. 

Dula,  a lady. 

Nioht, 

Cynthia, 

Neptune, 
iE0LUS, 


SCENE,  Rhodes. 


masquers. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Cleon , Strato , Lysippus , and 
Diphilus. 

Cleon.  'T'HE  rest  are  making  ready.  Sir. 

* Lys.  So  let  them  ; there’s  time 
enough. 

Diph.  You  arc  the  brother  to  the  king,  my 
lord  ; we’ll  take  your  word. 

Lys.  Strato,  thou  hast  some  skill  in  poetry, 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  masque?  ‘ will  it 
be  well  ? 

Strat.  As  well  as  masque  can  be. 

Lys.  As  masque  can  be? 

Strut.  Yes;  they  must  com  mend  their  king, 
and  speak  in  praise  of  the  assembly ; bless  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  in  person  of  some  god  : 
They’ re  ty’d  to  rules  of  flattery. 

Cle.  Si*?,  good  my  lord,  who  is  return’d  1 


Enter  Melantius. 

Lys.  Noble  Melantius  1 the  land,  by  me, 
W elcomes  thy  virtues  borne  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  that  with  blood  abroad  buy’st  us  our 
peace ! 

The  breath  of  k ings  is  like  the  breath  of  sods; 
My  brother  wish’d  thee  here,  and  thou  art  nerc. 
lie  will  he  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with 
Often  welcomes.  But  the  time  doth  give  thee 
A welcome  above  his,  or  all  the  world's. 

Mel.  Mv  lord,  my  thanks;  but  these 
scratch’d  limbs  of  mine 
Have  spoke  my  love  and  truth  unto  my  friends, 
More  than  my  tongue  e’er  could.  My  mind’s 
the  same 

It  ever  was  to  you : Where  1 find  worth, 

I love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go. 

And  then  1 follow  it. 


1 What  thin  Cxi  thou  of  a masque  It  should  he,  the  masque.  It  was  not  then  to  Ik* 
formed;  nor  does  the  prince  mean  to  ask,  whether  it  will  be  well  to  have  one;  but  whether 
this,  which  is  prepared,  will  be  a good  one.  This  Strato’ s answer  and  the  sequel  of  the  play 
plainly  shew.  3/r.  Scicuvd. 
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Diph.  Hail,  worthy  brother! 

He,  that  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety,  is  mine  enemy  for  ever. 

Mel.  I thank  thee,  Diphilus.  But  thou 
art  faulty; 

I sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms 
With  mcatPatria:  Thou  cam’ st  not,  Diphilus; 
*Twas  ill. 

Diph.  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king’s  straight  command;  which  you, 
my  lord. 

Can  witness  w'ith  me. 

Lys.  ’Tis  true,  Melantius ; 

He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity 
Of  this  great  match  was  past. 

Diph.  Have  you  heard  of  it? 

Mel.  Yes,  I nave  given  cause  to  those,  that 
Envy  my  deeds  abroad,  to  call  me  gamesome: 
I have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lys.  We  have  a masque  to-night,  and  you 
must  tread 

A soldier’s  measure.  [me: 

Mel.  These  soft  and  silken  wars  arc  not  for 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confus’d. 
That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I dance  with 
arms. 

But  is  Amintor  wed? 

Diph.  This  day. 

Mel.  All  joys  upon  him  1 for  he  is  my 
friend. 

Wonder  not  that  I call  a man  so  young  my 
friend:  [peratc; 

His  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is,  and  tem- 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own, 

If  his  friend  need  it.  When  he  was  a bov, 
As  oft  as  I return’d  (as,  without  boast,  [me, 
I brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard. 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weign  it:  He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
H is  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform’d. 

Enter  Aspatia , passing  by. 

Hail,  maid  and  wife! 

Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 
That  thou  hast  ty’d  to  day,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it!  may’st  thou  bring  a race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Successively  with  soldiers  !> 

Asp.  My  hard  fortunes 


[Act  1. 

Deserve  not  scorn ; for  1 was  neter  proud,  ' 
When  they  were  good.  [Exit. 

Mcl.  How’s  this? 

Lys.  You  are  mistaken. 

For  she  is  not  matried. 

Mcl.  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  ’Tis  true;  but 

Mel.  Pardon  me,  I did  receive 
letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amiutor 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Lys.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  had  heard  the  change. 

Mel.  Who  hath  he  taken  then? 

Lys.  A lady,  Sir, 

That  bears  the  light  above  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  Hashes  of  her  eye : the  fair  Evadne, 

Your  virtuous  sister. 

Mel.  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them ! 

But  this  is  strange. 

Lys.  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
To  honour  you ; and  these  solemnities 
Arc  at  his  charge. 

Mel.  ’Tis  royal,  like  himself.  But  I am  sad 
Myspeech  bears  so  unfortunate  a sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.  There  is  ngc 
Hid  in  her  father’s  breast,  Calianax, 

Bent  long  against  me ; and  he  should  not  think, 

If  I could  call  *t  back,  that  I would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  neglected  daughter  Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  king? 

Lys.  Yes.  But  this  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.  The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight;  and  when  she  secs  a bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ; and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  ’em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a corse. 

She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief. 

That  strikes  all  her  beholders ; she  will  sing 
The  mournful’st  things  that everear  hath heard, 
And  sigh  and  sing  again ; and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
W'ith  laughter,  she  will  with  so  sad  a look 
Bring  forth  a story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a phrase,  that,  ere  she  end, 
She’ll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

Mcl.  She  has  a brother1  under  my  com- 
mand. 


a She  has  a Irother,  fS^c.]  The  critics  in  all  ages,  upon  dramatic  poems,  have  laid  it  down 
for  a rule,  that  an  incident  should  be  prepared,  but  not  prevented ; that  is,  not  foreseen,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  surprise:  For  then  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  incident  is  pall’d,  and  has  no  effect 
upon  the  audience  or  readers.  These  preparatives,  therefore,  must  seem  by  chance  to  the  spec- 
tators, though  they  arc  always  designedly  thrown  in  by  the  poet.  “ In  multis  aconomia  comi- 
curum  poctarum  iia  sc  hal  e/ , ut  casu  putet  spectator  venisse  quod  consitio  scriptorum  J'actum 
sit  :"  says  Donatus  upon  Terence.  This  is  the  most  artful  preparation,  that  I remember  in  all 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays,  for  an  incident  which  is  in  no  kind  suspected.  Melantius 
says,  he  has  a brother  of  Aspatia  under  his  command,  most  like  her  in  the  softness  of  face  and 
feature.  This  brother  never  appears  in  any  scene  through  the  play:  But  when  Aspatia  comes 
in  boys  clothes  to  fight  with  Amintor,  to  obtain  her  death  from  his  hand,  and  tells  him, 

“ For 
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Act  l.] 

Like  her ; a face  as  womanish  as  hers ; 

But  with  a spirit  that  hath  much  out-grown 
The  Dumber  of  his  years. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Gt.  My  lord,  the  bridegroom! 

Mel.  I might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily. 
Upon  my  foe.  I love  thee  well,  Amintor; 
My  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart ; 
I joy  to  look  upon  those  eyes  of  thine; 

Thou  art  my  friend,  but  my  disorder'd  speech 
Cuts  off  inv  love. 

Amin.  Thou  art  Melantius  ; 

AH  love  is  spoke  in  that.  A sacrifice. 

To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  return’d 
In  safety!  Victory  sits  on  his  sword,  [dwell: 
As  she  was  wont:  May  she  build  there  and 
And  may  thv  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been. 

Only  thy  valour  and  thy  innocence!  [give. 
What  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies 
That  1 might  hold  thee  still  thus! 

Mel.  I’m  but  poor  [mother 

In  words;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence:  All  tne  wounds  I hdVe 
Fetch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed  mothers.  But  this  is  peace. 

And  that  was  war. 

Amin.  Pardon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage-bed,  and  frown  not,  I am  forc’d. 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those,  • 

To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day.  [hear 

AJel.  I fear  ihou’rt  grown  too  fickle,  for  I 
A ladv  mourns  for  thee ; men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee  j on  what  terms,  I know  not. 


Amin.  She  had  my  promise;  but  the  king 
forbad  it,  [sister. 

And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy 
Accompanied  with  graces  far  above  her; 
With  whom  I long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth. 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

Met.  Be  prosperous! 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  yon. 

Lys.  We  arc  gone.  Cleon,  Strato,  Diphi- 
ltis — J [trouble  you 

Amin.  We’ll  all  attend  you.4  We  shall 
With  our  solemnities. 

Mel.  Not  so,  Amintor : 

But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace.  I’ll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.  Yet  I have  a mistress 
To  bring  to  your  delights  ; rough  tho’  I am, 

I have  a mistress,  and  she  has  a heart. 

She  says;  but,  tru. t me,  it  is  stone,  no  better; 
There  is  no  place  that  1 can  chall-  nge  in’t.5 
But  you  stand  still,  and  here  my  way  lies.6 

Enter  Calianax  with  Diugoras. 

Cal.  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better  for 
shame;  you  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the 
king  will  rail  at  me — why,  very  well  said — 
by  Jove,  the  king  will  have  the  show  i'th* 
court. 

Ding.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord? 
You  know  he’ll  have  it  here.  [not. 

Cal.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  be  will 

Diag.  And  if  lie  will  not  be  wise,  you  are 
forsworn. 


“ For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark’d  this  smooth  face 
W ith  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me 
My  sister’s  picture;  and  her,  mine;  in  short, 

I am  the  brother  to  the  wrong’d  Aspatia;” 

this  fore-mention  of  the  brother,  here,  makes  the  incident  the  more  probable,  and  striking  ; 
as  Amintor  must  have  beard  of  such  a brother,  and  could  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  going 
to  draw  his  sword  against  Aspatia.  The  audience  are  equally  amused  with  the  fallacy. 

Mr  Theobald. 

3 Mr.  Theobald’s  edition  says  here. 

Exeunt  Lysippus , Cleon,  Strato , and  Diphilus. 
but  as  wc  find  no  authority  for  this  note  of  direction,  we  have  not  ventured  to  insert  it,  though 
wc  believe  our  Authors  intended  those  jiersons  to  depart  at  this  place. 

* Well  all  attend  you.  We  shall , vS^r.]  An  explanation  of  this  and  Mclamius's  speech 
seems  requisite.  News  being  brought  that  the  masquers  wait,  Lysippus  is  calling  on  the 
company,  and  Amintor  says,  “ We'll  all  attend  you.”  They  depart,  and  Amintor,  turning 
to  Melantius,  continues,  “W  e shall  trouble  you  with  [beg  you  to  partake  of]  our  solemnities.” 
“ No,"  replies  Melantius;  “ though  you  may  laugh  at  my  being  so  uncourtly,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me : But  I have  a mistress  to  bring  to  your  diversions.  He  then  enters  into  a digression 
about  this  mistress;  till  recollecting  that  it  was  necessary'  for  Amintor  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  for  him  to  fetch  the  ladv,  he  interrupts  himself  with  “ But  I detain  you,  and  neglect  my 
own  engagement.” 

5 There  is  no  place  that  I can  challenge , gentlemen.]  Thus  the  first  edition  reads;  Mr. 
Theobald’s, 

There's  no  place  l can  challenge  gentle  in’t; 

All  the  intermediate  copies  exhibit  the  reading  of  the  present  text. 

6 At  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  ol<!  editions  say,  exit ; that  of  1711,  exeunt ; Mr.  Theobald’s, 
itrunt  severally which,  wc  apprehend,  is  the  proper  reading. 
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THE  MAID’S 

Cal.  One  may  swear  out  his  heart  with 
swearing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  I’ll  be 
gone — look  to’t,  who  will. 

Diag.  My  lord,  I shall  never  keep  them 
out.  Fray,  stay;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Cu/.  Mv  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly 
ass,  you!  I’ll  be  judg’d  by  all  the  company, 
whether  thou  hast  not  a worse  face  than  1. 

Dias.  I mean,  because  they  know  you  and  I 
your  office. 

Cal.  Office!  I would  I could  put  it  off:  I 
am  sure  I sweat  quite  through  my  office.  I 
might  have  made  room  at  my  daughter’s  wed- 
ding : they  have  near  kill'd  her  amongst  them ; 
and  now  1 must  do  service  for  him  that  hath 
forsaken  her.  Serve,  that  will.  [Exit. 

Diag.  He’s  so  humorous  since  his  daugh- 
ter was  forsaken. — Hark,  hark!  there,  there! 
so,  so!  Codes,  Codes!  [Knock  within .] 
What  now  ? 

Mcl . [vdthin]  Open  the  door. 

Diag.  vVho's  there? 

Mcl.  [ within ] Melantius. 

Ding.  I hope  your  lordship  brings  no  troop 
with  you;  for,  if  you  do,  I must  return  them. 

Enter  Melantius  and  a Lady. 

Mel.  None  but  this  lady,  Sir. 

Diag.  The  ladies  are  all  plac'd  above,  save 
those  that  come  in  the  king’s  troop:  The  best 
of  Rhodes  sit  there,  and  there’s  room. 

Mel.  I thank  you,  Sir.  When  I have  seen 
you  plac’d,  madam,  I must  attend  the  king; 
but,  tlie  masque  done.  I 'll  wait  on  you  again. 

Diag.  Stand  back  there — room  lor  my  lord 
Melantius — pray,  bear  back — this  is  no  place 
for  such  youths  and  their  trulls — let  the  doors 
shut  again. — No!— -do  your  heads  itch?  I'll 
scratch  them  for  you  — So,  now  thrust  and 
hang.  — Again!  who  is’t  now? — I cannot 
blame  my  lord  C’alianax  for  going  away: 
’Would  he  were  here!  he  would  run  raging 
among  them,  and  break  a dozen  wiser  beads 
than  n is  own,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — 
What’s  the  news  now? 

Within.]  I nray  you,  can  you  help  me  to 
the  speech  of  the  master-cook  ? 

Diag.  If  I open  the  door.  I'll  cook  some 
of  your  cal ves-heads.  Peace,  rogues! — Again! 
who  is’t  ? 

Mel.  [ within .]  Melantius. 

Enter  Caitanax. 

Cal.  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag.  O,  my  lord,  I must.  Make  room 
there  for  my  lord. 

Enter  Melantius. 

Is  vour  lady  plac’d?  [7b  Mel. 

Mel.  Yes,  Sir, 

I thank  you.  My  lord  Calinnax,  well  met. 
Your  causeless  hate  to  me,  1 hope,  is  buried. 

Cal.  Yes,  I do  service  for  your  sister  here, 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless 
death : 


TRAGEDY.  [Acti. 

She  loves  your  friend  Amintor;  such  another 
False  hearted  lord  as  you. 

Mel.  You  do  me  wrong, 

A most  unmanly  one,  and  I am  slow 
In  taking  vengeance!  But  he  well  advis’d. 

Cal.  It  may  be  so.  Who  plac’d  the  lady 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  king?  [there, 

Mel.  I did. 

Cal.  Mv  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

Mel.  W hy  ? f worth . 

Cal.  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more 
Mel  More  worth  than  she?  It  mis- becomes 
your  age. 

And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.  Forbear! 
What  you  have  spoke,  I ant  content  to  think 
The  palsy  shook  your  tongue  to. 

Cal.  W hy,  ’tis  well  if  1 stand  here  to  place 
mens’  wenches.  [safety, 

Mel.  I shall  forget  this  place,  thv  age,  my 
And  thorough  all,  cut  that  poor  sickly  week. 
Thou  hast  to  live,  away  from  thee,  [whore. 

Cal.  Nay,  1 know  you  can  fight  tor  your 
Mfl.  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and 
blood, 

He  Ives,  that  says  it!  Thv  mother  at  fifteen 
W as  black  and  sinful  to  her. 

Diag.  Good  my  lord! 

Mel.  Some  god  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  man,  [nour. 

That  I may  kill  him,  and  not  stain  mine  ho- 
lt is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  brav’d  by  such  ignoble  men. 

As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  ’em.  ’Would, 

blood, 

That  sea  of  blood,  that  I have  lost  in  fight. 
Were  running  in  thy  veins,  that  it  might  make 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  able  to  maintain,  [thee 
Should’st  thou  say  more!  This  Rhodes,  I see, 
is  nought 

But  a place  privileg’d  to  do  men  wrong. 

Cal.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr’d  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand? 

Mel.  That  heap  of  age,  which  I should  re- 
If  it  were  tern perate;  but  testy  years  [verencc 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  Sir,  forbear. 

Cal.  There  is  just  such  another  as  yourself. 
Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  me,  or  any 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose,  [man. 
Since  this  our  match  The  king  is  coming  in : 
I would  not  for  more  wealth  than  1 enjoy. 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.  He  did  hear 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hast'ncd 
Cal.  Make  room  there ! [him. 

[limit toys  play  within. 

Enter  King , Evadne , A spat  in,  lords  and 
ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and 
my  love 
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Act  i.J 

Is  with  thee  still : But  this  not  a place 
To  brabble  in.  Calianax,  join  hands. 

Cal.  He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 

King.  This  is  no  time 
To  force  you  to  it.  I do  love  you  both : 
Calianax,  you  look  well  to  your  office; 

-And  you,  Mclantius,  are  welcome  home, 
Begin  the  masque!  t [choice. 

Mel.  Sister,  I joy  to  see  yon,  and  your 
You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that 
Be  happy  in  him!  [man : 

f Recorders  play. 
Evad.  O,  my  dearest  brother! 

Your  presence  is  more  joyful,  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me. 

THE  MASQUE. 

Right  rises  in  mists. 

Night.  Our  reign  is  come;  for  in  the  rag- 
ing sea 

The  sun  is  drown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  day. 
BrightCinthia,  hear  my  voice;  lam  the  Night, 
For  whom  thou  bear’st  about  thy  borrow’d 
light. 

Appear;  no  longer  thv  pale  visage  shroud. 

But  strike  thy  silver  horns  quite7  through  a 
cloud, 

And  send  a beam  upon  my  swarthy  face; 

By  which  I may  discover  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

Enter  Cinthia. 

How  dull  and  black  am  I ! I could  not  find 
This  beauty  without  thee,  I am  so  blind. 
Methinks,  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern 
streaks  [breaks ! 

That  warn  us  hence,  before  the  morning 


Back,  my  pale  servant,  for  these  eyes  know 
how 

To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 
Cinth.  Great  queen,  they  be  a troop  for 
whom  alone 

One  of  my  clearest  moons  I have  put  on ; 

A troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I [by. 
Had  pluck'd  our  reins  in,  and  our  whips  laid 
To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  tnan  we. 

Night.  Then  let  us  keep  ’em  here ; 

And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away, 

But  hold  our  places,  and  out-shine  the  day. 
Cinth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  you  are 
pleas’d  to  speak  ’ [break 

Of  more  than  may  be  done : We  may  not 
The gods’  decrees;  nut,  when  our  time  is  come. 
Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room.1* 
Night.  Then  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and 
by  thy  pow’r 

Produce  a birth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherds : Let  their  songs 
discover. 

Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a happy  lover. 

Or,  if  thou  woo’t,  then  call  thine  own  En- 
dymion, 

Fiom  the  sweet  flow’ry  bed  he  lies  upon, 

On  Latmus*  top,  thy  pale  beams  drawn  away; 
And  of  this  long  night  let  him  make  a day. 
Cinth.  Thou  dream'st,  dark  queen;  that 
fair  boy  was  not  mine, 

Nor  went  I down  to  kiss  him.  Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  talcs  : Poets,  when  they 
rage. 

Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age. 
But  I will  give  a greater  state  and  glory. 

And  raise  to  time  a noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.  Rise,  rise,  I say. 
Thou  pow’r  of  deeps;  thy  surges  lade  away,9 


*7  Quite  thro  a cloud.~\  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  hut  wc  think  quick  would  he  a 
much  better  word,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  our  Authors. 

1 To  this  speefch  of  Cinthia  the  ten  following  lines  are  first  added  in  the  edition  of  lG30, 
fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  five  after  that  of  Fletcher.  They  have  maintained 
their  situation  in  the  text  ever  since;  but  as  we  apprehend  they  contain  not  the  least  poetic  fire, 
nor  ingenious  imagery,  which  can  entitle  them  to  a place  with  the  other  parts  of  this  masque,  or 
induce  us  to  believe  they  came  from  either  Beaumont's  or  Fletcher’s  pen,  wc  have  ventured  to 
remove  them  to  this  place;  and  apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  necessary,  it  must  be  for  not 
totally  cutting  off  their  association  with  the  writings  01  suen  deservedly-admired  poets. 

" Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  pow’r 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour. 

With  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state,  • 

As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 

Our  brother’s  glorious  beams;  and  wish  the  night 

Crown’d  with  a thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light: 

For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I lend ; 

Gaz’d  on  unto  niv  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes." 

9 Thy  surges  laid  away .]  The  printed  word  hitherto  has  been  laid ; hut  I think  it  scarce 
sense.  Neptune  in  leaving  the  ocean  is  never  supposed  either  to  bring  his  surges  with  him, 
or  lay  them  aside,  hut  barely  to  leave  them.  The  word  lade  will  signify  his  parting  the  waves 
with  his  trident  to  give  him  a free  passage;  which  is  an  image  quite  poetical.  Mr.  Seward . 
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Neptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  tne 
Be  proud  to  be  commanded. 

Neptune  rises. 

Nept.  Cinthia,  see, 

Thy  word  hath  fetch’d  me  hither:  Let  me 
Why  I ascend  ? [know, 

Cinth.  Doth  this  majestic  show 
Give  thee  no  knowledge  yet? 

Nept.  Yes,  now  I see 
Something  intended,  Cinthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on;  I'll  be  a helper. 

Cinth.  Hie  thee  then. 

And  charge  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den. 
l et  loose  thy  subjects  ; only  Boreas, 

Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was,  [here 
Still  keephim  fust  chain’d : Wc  must  have  none 
But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 
Such  as  blow  flow'rs,  and  thro’  the  glad 
boughs  sing 

Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring: 
These  arc  our  music.  Next,  thy  watry  race 
Bring  on  in  couples  (we  are  pleas’d  to  grace 
This  noble  night),  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  owa  deeps,  or  the  broken  vessel,  brings.10 
Be  prodigal,  and  1 shall  be  as  kind. 

And  shine  at  full  upon  you. 

Nept.  Hoi  the^vvind- 
Commanding  iEolus! 


Enter  jEolus  out.  of  a Hock. 

jEoI.  Great  Neptune? 

Nept.  He. 

JEol.  Wlpit  is  thy  will? 

Nept.  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cinthia;  but  tie  Boreas  straight; 
He’s  too  rebellious. 

Mot.  I shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do.** 

JEol.  Great  master  of  the  flood , and  all 
below. 

Thy  full  command  has  taken.-  ••■■Ho!  the 
Neptune!  [Main! 

Nept.  Here. 

JEol.  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 

And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  got  away. 
Nept.  Let  him  alone.  I’ll  take  him  up  at 
sea; 

He  will  not  long  be  thence.  Go  once  again, 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ; charge  them  put  on 
Their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling 
stone  , , 

The  beaten  rock  breeds;13  ’till  this  night  is 
By  me  a solemn  honour  to  the  Moon,  [done 
Fly,  like  a full  sail. 

JEol.  I am  gone. 


10  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  by  a gentlemen  whose  judgment  wc  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  rely  on,  and  whose  assistance  we  are  happy  to  enjoy,  that  this  passage  wants  explanation. 
We  apprehend  it  means,  “ Bring  on  in  couples  your  watry  race,  naiads,  tritons,  &c,  adorned 
with  the  richest  ornaments  your  waters  naturally  produce,  or  which  wrecked  vessels  can  fur- 
nish them  with.”  So  afterwards,  in  Neptune’s  charge  to  /Eolus,  he  says,  “ Tell  them  to  put 
on  their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling  stone  the  beaten  rock  breeds." 

11  Jlo!  the  wind 

Commanding  JEolus  /j  All  the  editions  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  authors  here. 
*Tis  well  known  /Eolus,  in  poetic  fable,  was  the  master  and  controuler  of  the  winds;  which 
he  was  supposed  to  keep  bound  in  a cave,  and  to  let  loose  upon  the  ocean  as  he  was  com- 
manded by  Neptune.  He  is  therefore  called  here  the  wind-commanding  /Eolus;  a com- 
pound adjective  which  must  be  wrote  with  an  hyphen , as  I have  reformed  the  text.  The 
editors  were  led  into  a mistake  by  the  word  being  divided,  and  put  into  two  lines  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rhyme.  I ought  to  take  notice,  for  two  reasons,  that  both  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Sympson  joined  with  mein  starting  this  correction:  Because  it  is  doing  justice  to  the 
sagacity  of  my  friends;  and,  besides,  it  is  certainly  a great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  an 
emendation,  where  three  persons,  all  distant  from  one  another,  strike  out  the  same  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Theobald. 

IX  In  the  first  edition  of  this  play  we  read, 

Nept.  l)u, master  of  the  food  and  all  below ; 

Thy  full  command  has  taken.  j£ol.  Ho!  the  main; 

Neptune.  Nept.  Here. 

In  all  th*e  others,  the  blanks  between  do  and  master  is  filled  np  with  the  word  great.  Mr. 
Seward  would  fill  it  up  with  He' re,  and  give  the  speech  to  Neptune;  thus, 

Nept.  Do.  • 

We’re  master  of  the  flood , and  all  below 

Thy  full  command  has  taken.  /Eol.  Ho!  the  main! 

Neptune  ! — N ept . II ere. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Theobald’s  edition;  thinking  his  mode,  however  aukward  and  hasty 
the  departures  and  re  entrances  of  /Eolus  may  l>e,  preferable  to  Mr.  Seward’s  conjecture;  and 
also  to  the  older  editions,  which  cannot  lie  followed  ; for  our  Authors  could  not  mean  to  make 
Neptune  call  /Eolus  “ master  of  the  flood.” 

11  The  beaten  rock  breeds.]  The  old  quarto’s  read,  beating;  the  edition  of  1711 » bearing; 
Mr.  Theobald’s,  beaten;  which  wc  suppose  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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Act  1.] 

Cinth.  Dark  Night, 

Strike  a full  silence;  do  a thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus ; that  our  music  may 
Touch  high  as  Heav’n,  and  make  the  East 
break  day 

At  mid-night.  [Music, 

SONG. 

Cinthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee. 

We  obey. 

Joy  to  this  great  company! 

And  no  day 

Come  to  steal  this  night  away. 

Till  the  rites  of  love  are  ended ; 

And  the  lusty  bridegroom  say. 

Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended. 

Pace  out,  you  watry  pow’rs  below; 

Let  your  feet, 

Like  the  gallics  when  they  row. 

Even  beat. 

Let  your  unknown  measures,  set 
To  still  the  winds,  tell  to  all. 

That  gods  are  come,  immortal,  great, 

To  honour  this  great  nuptial. 

[The  measure. 

SONG. 

Hold  back  thy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have 
The  day  will  come  too  soon;  [done: 
Young  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal'st 
away, 

And  leav’st  their  losses  open  to  the  day: 

Stay,  stay,  and  hide 
The  blushes  of  the  bride.  fcover 
Stay,  gentle  Night,  and  with  thy  darkness 
The  kisses  of  her  lover.  [cryings. 
Stay,  and  confound  her  tears,  and  her  shrill 
Her  weak  denials,  vows,  and  often  dyings; 
Stay,  and  hide  all ; 

But  help  not,  tho’  she  call. 

Sept.  Great  queen  of  us  and  Heav’n,  hear 
what  I bring 


To  make  this  hour  a full  one. 

If  not  o’er  measure. 14 
Cinth.  Speak,  sea’s  king. 

Nept.  Tnc‘s  tunes  my  Amphitrite joys  te 
have. 

When  they  will  dance  upon  the  rising  wave. 
And  court  me  as  the  sails.  My  Tritons,  play 
Music  to  lead  a storm  ; I’ll  lead  the  way. 

[Measure. 

SONG. 

To  bed,  to  bed ; come.  Hymen,  lead  the  bride. 
And  lay  her  by  her  husband’s  side : 

Bring  in  the  virgins  every  one. 

That  grieve  to  lie  alone;  [maid ; 

That  they  may  kiss  while  they  may  say,  a 
To-morrow,  * twill  be  other,  kiss’d,  and  said. 
Hesperus  be  long  a-shining. 

Whilst  these  lovers  are  a-twining. 

AEol.  Ho ! Neptune ! 

Nept.  TEolus. 

A \ol.  The  seas  go  high, 

Boreas  hath  rais’d  a storm : Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident;  else,  I prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 

Descend  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  their 
To  strike  a calm.  [power,1* 

Cinth.  A thanks  to  ev’ry  one,  and  to  con- 
gratulate 

So  great  a service,  done  at  my  desire. 

Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wished  for ; no  ebb  shall  dare 
To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 
Now  back  unto  your  government  in  haste. 
Lest  your  proud  charge  should  swell  above  the 
And  win  upon  the  island.  [waste, 

Nept.  W e obey. 

[Neptune  descends , and  the  sea  gods. 

Cinth.  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night ; secst 
thou  not  Day? 

The  East  begins  to  lighten:  I must  down. 
And  give  my  brother  place. 


14  If  not  her  measure .]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto’s.  Mr.  Theobald  not  com- 
prehending the  passage,  arbitrarily  expunges  it.  The  easy  alteration  admitted  into  the  text  is 
the  emendation  of  Air.  Seward ; which  certainly  (as  he  says)  * by  a very  slight  change,  restore* 
good  sense  to  the  words.’  y 

15  The  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys , fiSY.]  The  old  editions  read,  thy  tunes,  which  is  plainly 
an  error  of  the  press.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly  this:  Neptune  tells  Cynthia, 
that  in  order  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  the  present  hour,  he  has  brought  those  airs,  witfi  which 
Amphitrite  was  wont  to  be  delighted,  as  the  prelude  to  a storm;  and  which,  accordingly,  he 
orders  his  tritons  to  play. 

Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  * As  the  rhymes  arc  here  interrupted,  something  must  be  lost;  a 
* defect  which  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.’  However,  in  that  gentleman's  edition  we 
find  this  defect  partly  supplied;  for  he  reads. 

Descend  with  all  thy  Gods,  and  all  their  power , 

To  strike  a calm.  Cinth.  We  thank  you  for  this  hour: 

My  favour  to  you  all.  To  gralulate 
So  great  a service , &c. 

We  have  followed  the  old  copies;  from  which  we  never  chuse  to  depart,  as  Air.  Theobald 
ofteu  docs,  without  any  authority,  without  improving  the  poetry,  or  adding  to  the  seme. 
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[Act  2. 
[ Exeunt . 


Night.  Oh,  I could  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  that  flings  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Night! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame!  I hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree;  [queen. 
And  all  fall  drench’d.  But  I forgot,  speak, 
The  day  grows  on ; I must  no  more  be  seen. 

Cinth.  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  again, 
A greater  light,  a greater  majesty,  [and  see 
Between  our  sect  and  us ! 1 1 Whip  up  thy  team ! 
The  day-break’s  here,  and  yon  sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  South.  Say  which  way  wilt 
thou  go? 


Night.  I’ll  vanish  into  mists. 

Cinth.  I into  day. 

THE  MASQUE  ENDS. 

King.  Take  lights  there.  Ladies,  get  the 
bride  ta  bed.  [tor; 

We  will  not  see  you  laid.  Good-night,  Amin- 
We’ll  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremony. 
Were  it  mv  case,  I should  think  time  run  slow. 
If  thou  bc’st  noble,  youth,  get  ine  a b*iy. 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 
Amin.  All  happiness  to  you. 

1 King.  Good-night,  Mclantius.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Evadne , Aspatia , Dula,  and  other 
ladies. 

Dula.  "\/f  ADAM,  shall  we  undress  you  for 
this  fight? 

The  wars  are  naked,  you  must  make  to-night. 
Eoad.  You  are  very  merry,  Dtda. 

Dula  I should  be  merrier  far,  if  ’twere 
With  me  as  ’tis  with  you. 

Evad.  How's  that? 

Dula.  That  I might  go  to  bed  with  him 
Wi’  th*  credit  that  you  do.15 
Evad.  Why,  how  now,  wench? 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help? 

Evud.  I am  soon  undone. 

Dula.  And  as  soon  done: 

Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 
Evad.  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula? 

Dula.  Why,  here’s  none  but  we. 

Eoad.  Thou  think’st,  belike,  there  Is  no 
modesty 

When  we  are  alone.  [aright. 

Dula.  A v,  by  mv  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 
_ Evad.  You  prick  me,  lady. 

Dula.  ’Tis  agaiust  my  will. 

Ation  you  must  endure  more,  and  lie  still ; 
You’re  best  to  practise. 

Evad.  Sure  this  wench  is  mad.  [had 
Duta.  No,  faith,  this  is  a tiick  that  I have 
Since  I was  fourteen. 

Evad.  Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula.  Nay,  now  I’ll  keep  it,  ’till  the  trick 
leave  me. 


A dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head, 
Will  make  vou  livelier  in  your  husband’s  bed. 
Evad.  Nav,  faith,  then  take  it. 

Dula.  Take  it,  madam?  where? 

Wc  all,  I hope,  will  take  it,  that  arc  here. 
Evad.  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o’er. 

Du  (a.  So  will  I make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ake. 
Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night? 

Dula.  I’ll  hold  your  cards  ’gainst  any  two  I 
Evad.  What  wilt  thou  do?  [know. 

Dula.  Madam,  we  ll  do‘t,  and  make  ’em 
leave  play  loo. 

Evad.  Asjjatia,  take  her  part. 

Dula.  I will  refuse  it.  [it. 

She  will  pluck  down  aside;  she  does  not  use 
Evad.  Why,  do. 

Dula.  You  will  find  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 
Evad.  I thank  thee,  Dula.  'Would,  thou 
could'st  instil 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aipatta!  [dwell: 
Nothing  but  sad  thought  in  her  breast  do 
Methinks,  a mean  betwixt  you  would  do  well. 

Dula.  She  is  in  love : Hang  me,  if  I were  so. 
But  I could  run  my  country.  I love,  too, 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 
Asp.  It  were  a timeless  smile  should  prove 
my  cheek : 

It  were  a fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 

When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers  [been 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.  This  should  have 


17  Between  our  sect  and  wj;]  This  is  nonsense.  The  Night  and  Cinthia  both  talk  of  the 
morning’s  approach,  and  that  they  must  go  down  ; till  the  latter  finds  out,  that  they  are  only 
the  rays  of  light  shot  from  the  king  and  court,  which  they  mistook  for  the  day-break.  Hence 
it’s  plain,  it  should  be  wrote — Between  our  set  and  us ; i.  e.  our  setting,  or,  going  down. 

Mr.  Seward. 

Wc  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Seward’s  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage;  but  do  not 
see  the  necessity  tor  any  alteration.  We  have  therefore  followed  the  old  copies;  which  only 
imply,  by  an  extravagant  compliment,  that  the  brightness  of  the  court  transcends  that  of  the 
Sun,  and  is  more  repugnant  to  Night  and  her  attendants  than  even  the  splendor  of  the  Day. 

lh  Mr.  Theobald  apprehends  (we  think  with  reason;  that  these  and  Dula'*  two  preceding  lines 
form  a stanza  of  some  old  kuown  ballad. 
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My  night;  and  ill  your  hands  have  been  em- 
In  giving  me  a spotless  offering  [ploy'd 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
Forvou.  Pardon,  Evadne;  'would,  my  worth 
Were  great  as  voure,  or  that  the  king,  or  he. 
Or  both  thought  so  i Perhaps,  he  found  me 
worthless: 

But,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine. 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour’d  the  sweetest 
words 

That  art  or  love  could  frame.  If  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven!  and  if  I did  want 
Virtue,  you  safely  may  forgive  that  too ; 

For  I have  lost  that  I had  from  you. 

Erad.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 
Asp . ’Would,  1 could!  then  should  Ileave 
the  cause.  [mirth. 

Evad.  See,  if  you  have  not  spoil’d  allDula’s 
Asp.  Thou  thtnk’st  thy  heart  hard ; but  if 
thou  be’ st  caught. 

Remember  me;  thou  shalt  perceive  a fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Dula.  That  not  so  good ; let  ’em  shoot  any 
thing  but  fire,  I fear  ’em  not. 

Asp.  Well,  wench,  thou  may’st  be  taken. 
Erad.  Ladies,  good-night : i’ll  do  the  rest 
myself. 

Dula.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some. 

Asp.  Lay  a garland  on  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evad.  Th  at’s  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Believe  me,  ’tis  a very  pretty  one. 
Evad.  How  is  it,  madam? 

SONG. 

Asp.  Lay  a garland  on  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 

Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Sav,  I died  true: 

My  love  was  false,  but  I was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth. 

Ujxj:i  mv  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Evad.  Fie  on’t,  madam  ! the  words  are  so 
strange,  they  arc  able  to  make  one  dream  of 
hobgoblins.  ‘ I could  never  have  the  pow’r  :* 
Sing  that,  Dula. 

Dula.  I could  never  have  the  pow’r 

To  love  one  above  an  hour,  [eye 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine 
On  some  other  man  to  fly : 

Venus,  fix  thou  mine  eyes  fast, 

Or  if  not,  give  me  all  that  I shall  see  at  last. 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

Dula.  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madam,  good- night.  May  al!  the 
marriage-joys 

That  longing  maids  imagine  in  their  beds. 
Prove  so  unto  you.  May  no  discontent  [do. 
Grow  ’twixt  your  love  and  you!  But,  if  there 
Enquire  of  me,  and  I will  guide  your  moau ; 
Teach  you  au  artificial  wav  to  grieve, 

Vol.  I. 


To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.  Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ; but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas!  you  may  displease  him ; so  did  I. 

This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me. 
Ladies,  farewell.  As  soon  as  I am  dead. 
Come  all,  and  watch  one  night  about  my 
hearse ; 

Bring  each  a mournful  story,  and  a tear. 

To  oner  at  it  when  I go  to  earth. 

ith  flatt  ring  ivy  clasp  my  cotfin  round ; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune;  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing,  by  course. 
The  truth  of  maids,  and  peijuries  of  men. 
Evad.  Alas,  I pity  thee  [£xi/.  Evad , 
Omnes.  Madam,  good-night. 

1 Lady.  Come,  well  let  in  tbe  bridegroom. 
Dula.  Where’s  my  lord  ? 


Enter  Amintor . 

I Lady.  Here,  take  this  light. 

Dula.  Y’ou’ll  find  her  in  the  dark. 

1 Lady.  Your  lady’s  scarce  a-bed  yet;  you 
must  help  her. 

Asp.  Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady’s  love. 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me. 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death! 

I’ll  trouble  you  no  more ; yet  I will  take 
A parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  deny’d. 

Yrou  11  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
\\  hen  I am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.  Thus  I wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I was  once  your  lov  e,  though  now  refus’d. 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

So  with  my  prayers  I leave  you,  and  must  try 
Some  yet  unpractis’d  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

[Exit. 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go? 

Omnes.  Good-night,  my  lord. 

Amin.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all! 

[ Exeunt  ladies. 

I did  that  lady  wrong:  Methinks,  I ferl 
Her  grief  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  veins. 
Mine  eyes  run:  This  is  strange  at  such  a time. 
It  was  the  king  first  mov'd  me  to't;  but  he 
Has  not  my  will  in  keeping.  Why  do  I 
Perplex  myself  thus?  Somethingwhispersme, 
‘ Go  not  to  bed.'  My  guilt  is  not  so  great 
As  my  otvu  conscience,  too  sensible  [mise. 
Would  make  me  think:  I only  break  a pro- 
And  'twas  the  king  that  forc’d  me.  Tint  rous 
flesh. 

Why  shak'st  thou  so?  Away,  my  idle  fears! 


Enter  Eeadne. 


\ onder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  all  these  things.  Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
That  tender  body;  let  it  not  take  cold. 

The  vapours  of  the  night  will  not  fall  here; 
To  bed,  my  love.  Hymen  will  punish  us 
For  being  slack  |*rformcrs  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  thou  to  call  me? 


Evad. 

Amin. 


No. 

Come,  come,  mjr  love. 
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[Act  f . 


And  let  us  loose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  t;  ju  up  so  long? 

J tad.  1 am  not  well. 

Atpiti . To  beu  then;  let  me  wind  thee  in 
these  arms, 

*Till  1 have  banish’d  sickness. 

I a i < od  my  lord, 

I ca  j not  sleep. 

Amin.  Evadne,  we  will  watch;  . 

I mean  no  sleeping. 

Evad.  I’ll  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I prithee,  do. 

EvnJ.  I will  not  for  the  world. 

Avan.  Why,  my  dear  love? 

Evad.  Why?  I have  sworn  1 will  not. 
Amin.  Sworn! 

'Ey  ad.  Ay. 

Amin.  How!  sworn,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Yes,  sworn,  Amintor;  [me. 

And  will  swear  again,  if  you  will  wish  to  near 
Arum.  To  whom  have  you  sworn  this? 
Evad.  If  1 should  name  him,  the  matter 
were  not  great.  [bride. 

Amin.  Come,  this  is  but  the  coyness  of  a 
Evad.  The  coyness  of  a bride?  [thee. 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  frown  becomes 

Evad.  Do  you  like  it  so?  [a  look, 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  face  in  such 
But  I shall  like  it. 

Evad.  What  look  likes  you  best? 

Amin.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Evad.  That  I may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  How’s  that  ? 

Evad  That  I may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  1 prithee,  put  thy  jest*  in  milder 
It  shews  as  thou  wert  angry  . [looks. 

Evad.  So,  perhaps, 

I am  indeed. 

Amin.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong? 
Name  me  the  man,  and  by  thyself  I sw  ear. 
Thy  yet-unconquer’d  self,  1 will  revenge  thee. 


Evad.  Now-  I shall  try  thy  truth.  If  thou 
dost  love  me,  [me: 

Thou  weigh’st  not  any  thing  compar'd  with 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign. 
Or  in  the  life  to  come,  are  light  as  air 
To  a true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns. 

And  bids  him  do  this.  Wilt  thoukill  this  man? 
Swear,  my  A mint  or,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
Off  from  thy  lij  m, 

Amin.  I will  not  swear,  sweet  love. 

Till  I do  know  the  cause. 

Evad.  I would,  thou  would’st. 

Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrongest  me ; I hate  thee ; 
Thou  should'st  have  kill’d  thyself. 

Amin.  If  I should  know  that,  I should 
quickly  kill 
The  man  you  hated. 

Evad.  Know  it  then,  and  do’t. 

Amin.  Oh,  no;  what  look  soe’er  thou  shah 
put  on 

To  try  my  faith,  1 shall  not  think  thee  false: 

I cannot  find  one  blemish  in  thy  face,  [bed. 
Where  falshood  should  abide.  Leave,  and  to 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 

That  were  your  old  companions,  to  presen  e 
Your  maidenhead  a night,  it  may  be  done 
Without  this  means. 

Evad.  A maidenhead,  Amintor, 

At  my  years? 19 

Amin.  Sure,  she  raves.  This  cannot  be 
Thy  natural  temper.  Shall  I call  thy  maids? 
Eitner  thy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  tKee  long, 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  in  thy  blood,  [mad, 
Evad.  Neither,  Amintor:  Think  you  I am 
Because  I speak  the  truth  ? 

Amin.  W ill  you  not  lie  with  me  to-night? 
Evad.  To-night!  you  talk  as  if  I would 
hereafter. 

Amin.  Hereafter!  yes,  I do. 

Evad.  You  are  deceiv'd. 

Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I shall  utter;  for  the  oracle 


*9  A maidenhead , Amintor , 

At  my  years?']  Mr.  Rhymer,  (in  his  Tragedies  of  the  last  age  consider'd  and  examin'd 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancients  J not  without  justice  exclaims  against  the  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence of  Evad ne’s  character.  But  as  the  colouring  of  his  critical  reflections  is  generally  so 
gross  and  glaring,  I shall  refer  those  readers,  who  have  curiosity  enough,  to  his  book,  without 
quoting  from  him  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  allows  the  justice  of  Mr.  Rhymer’s  exclamation  at  the  effrontery-  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadne* s character ; as  if  the  poets  w’ere  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  Mr.  Rhymer,  and 
had  not  sufficiently  punished  her  for  it.  The  anger  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  character , is  the 
very  passion  designed  to  be  raised  by  it;  but  they  mistook  the  object  of  their  anger,  and  were  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  an  audience  would  be,  who  were  violently  angry  with  a good  player  for 
representing  Macbeth,  Iago,  or  Richard,  as  such  consummate  villains.  The  questions  which 
a critic  should  ask  are,  whether  the  character  is  natural?  and  whether  proper  for  the  stage  or 
not?  As  to  the  first;  Nature,  w'e  fear,  gives  but  too  many  sad  examples  of  such  effrontery  in 
women,  who,  when  abandoned  to  their  vices,  are  observed  to  be  sometimes  more  reprobate  in 
them  than  the  worst  of  men.  Beside  this,  there  is  a remarkable  beauty  in  the  effrontery  and 
haughtiness  of  Evadne’*  character;  she  has  a family  likeness  to  her  brother;  she  is  a female 
Melamtius  depraved  by  vicious  love.  And  if  there  are  any  of  her  expressions  which  seem  now 
too  gross  for  tne  stage,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  were  far  from  being  thought  gross  in  the  age 
they  were  wrote.  Mr.  Seward. 

Much  in  support  of  this  observation  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Seward’s  preface. 
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Act ».] 

• 

Knows  nothing  truer : *tis  not  for  a night, 

Or  two,  that  1 forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 
Amin.  I dream!  Awake,  Amintor! 

Evad.  You  hear  right. 

1 sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 

And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold 
flesh. 

Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 
Than  sleep  one  night  with  thee.  This  is  not 
feign  d. 

Nor  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a bride. 

Amin.  Is  flesh  so  earthly  to  endure  all  this? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage?  Hymen,  keep 
'This  story  (that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  thy  ceremonies)  from  all  ears ; 

Let  it  not  rise  up,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 

To  after-ages : VVc  will  scorn  thy  laws, 

If  thou  no  better  bless  them.  Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hath  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know : There’s  not  an  altar  that  will 
smoke 

In  praise  of  thee;  we  will  adopt  us  sons; 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 

If  we  do  lust,  we’ll  take  the  next  we  meet. 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  do; 

And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more. 

Nor  of  her  issue.  I do  rage  in  vain ; 

She  can  but  jest.  O,  pardon  me,  my  love! 
So  dear  the  thoughts  are  that  1 hold  of  thee. 
That  I must  break  forth.  Satisfy  my  fear; 

It  is  a pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death. 

To  be  in  doubt:  Confirm  it  with  an  oath. 

If  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form : 

Let  there  he  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together. 

And  1 will  take  it.  I have  sworn  before. 
And  here,  by  all  things  holy,  do  again. 

Never  to  be  acquainted  with  thy  bed. 

Is  your  doubt  over  now  ? 

Amin.  I know  too  much.  ’Would  I had 
doubted  still ! 

Was  ever  such  a marriage-night  as  this ! 

Ye  pow’rs  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean  [way 
Man  should  be  us'd  thus,  you  have  thought  a 
How  he  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  ho- 
Instruct  me  in  it;  for  to  my  dull  eyes  [nour. 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 
I roust  live  scorn’d,  or  be  a murderer. 

Is  there  a third?  Why  is  this  night  so  calm? 10 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us. 
And  drown  her  voice  ? 

Evad.  This  rage  will  do  no  goo<l. 

Amin.  Evadne,  hear  me:  Thou  hast  ta’en 
an  oath, 

But  such  a rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were 
Worse  than  to  swear  it : Call  it  back  to  thee ; 


Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Heav’n; 
A tear  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 

Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopeful  youth. 
If  thou  be  pitiful;  for,  without  boast. 

This  land  was  proud  of  me.  What  lady  was 
there. 

That  men  call’d  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle. 
That  would  have  shun’d  my  love?  It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.  Oh ! we  vain 
That  trust  out  all  our  reputation,  [men. 

To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman ! But  thou  art  not  stone ; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dwell 
The  spirit  of  love;  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  tne  bottom  of  despair. 
To  know  all  the  joys  thou  hast;  I know,  thou 
wilt ; 

And  make  me  careful,  lest  the  sudden  change 
O'ercome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  Wnen  I call  back  this  oath, 

The  pains  of  hell  environ  me.  [to  bed ! 

Amin.  I sleep,  and  am  too  temp' rate!  Come 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thou  hadst  a soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kings  to 
Aliout  their  arms  - — [wear 

Evad.  Why,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  bed,  and  make 
thy  tongue 

Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh 
I’ll  print  a thousand  wounds  to  let  out  life! 
Evad.  I fear  thee  not.  Do  what  thou 
dar’st  to  me! 

Ev’ry  ill-sounding  word,  or  threat’ning  look, 
Thou  shew’st  to  me,  will  be  reveng’d  at  full. 
Amin.  It  will  not  sure,  Evadne?  • 

Evad.  Do  not  you  hazard  that. 

Amin.  Have  you  your  champions?  [bear 
Evad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think’st  thou  I for- 
sleep  with  thee,  liccause  I have  put  on 
A maiden’s  strictness?  Look  upon  thesecheeks. 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a vow.  No;  m this  neart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  much  will 
To  put  tljat  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  ever  yet 
Was  known  to  woman ; and  they  have  been 
shewn ; 

Both.  But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  ;>oe'er 
It  shall  be  call’d,  shall  stoop  to  any  second. 

I do  enjoy  the  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die:  You  guess  the 
man. 

Amin.  No;  let  me  know  the  mau  that 
wrongs  inc  so, 

That  1 may  cut  his  body  into  motes, 

And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  wind. 
Evad.  You  dare  not  strike  him. 


10  Why  is  this  night  so  calm  ? 

Why  docs  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us? ] The  Poets  seem  manifestly  to  have  had 
in  their  eye  this  passage  of  Seneca,  in  his  Hippolytus. 

■ - ■ ■ JHugnc  rrgnator  DeHm, 

Tam  lent  us  audit  scclera  ? thm  lentus  tides  ? 

Ecyuundo  sen  d fulmen  cmittes  maun. 

Si  nunc  terenum  est?  Mr.  TheoLald, 
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Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 

Yes,  if  his  body  were  a pois’nous  plant. 

That  it  were  death  to  touch,  1 have  a soul 
Will  throw  me  ou  him. 

Evad.  Why,  it  is  the  king. 

Amin . The  king! 

Evad.  What  will  you  do  now? 

Amin.  Tis  not  the  king! 

Evad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for, 
dull  Amintor? 

Amin.  Oh,  thou  hast  nam'd  a word,  that 
wipes  away 

All  thoughts  revengeful ! In  that  sacred  name, 
* The  king,'  there  lies  a terror.  What  frail 
man 

Dares  lift  his  hand  against  it?  Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  they  please ; ’till  when,  let 
Suffer  and  wait.  [us 

Evad.  Why  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full 
of  heat. 

And  haste  so  to  my  bed?  I am  no  virgin. 

Amin.  What  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  then, 
To  marry  me? 

Evad.  Alas,  I must  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 

Amin.  What  a strange  thing  am  I ! 

Evad.  A miserable  one ; one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin.  Why,  shew  it  then  in  this: 

If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none. 
Kill  me;  ana  all  true  lovers,  that  shall  live 
In  after-ages  cross’d  in  their  desires. 

Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  good  $ 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  found. 
To  rid  a ling’ring  wretch. 

Evad.  1 must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  dead; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I would:  I pity  thee. 


Amin.  These  strange  and  sudden  injuries 
have  fall’n 

So  thick  upon  me,  that  I lose  all  sense 
Of  what  they  are.  Mcthinks,  1 am  not 
wrong’d ; 

Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 
I can  but  hide  it.  Reputation  1 [shewn 
Thou  art  a word,  no  more.— -But  thou  hast 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world, 

I fear  tnou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thvself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  I took  tnee;  never 
That  I would  blaze  mvaelf.  [fear 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  Icing 
Know  I conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine 
honour 

Will  thrust  me  into  action,  tho’41  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.  And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I knew  this 
Before  I touch'd  thee;  else,  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 

I had  gone  through  ’em  t > his  heart  and  thine. 
I have  lost  one  desire  : -1  ’Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed  now,  i resolve. 

He  has  dishonour’d  thee.  Give  me  thy  hand; 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close; 

'Tis  all  1 wish.  L pon  thy  chamber-floor 
I’ll  rest  to-night,  that  morning-visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  marri'%1  people  use. 

And,  prithee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  come. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  pleas'd 
With  what  we  did. 

Evad.  Fear  not;  I will  do  this.  [tonly 
Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise;  and,  as  wan- 
As  ever  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  met. 
Let's  laugh  aud  enter  here. 

Evad.  I am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my 
troubled  heart  1 

When  we  walk  thus  entwin'd,  let  all  eyes  see 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  f Exeunt. 


41  That  my  flesh , f9*c.]  The  sense  plainly  requires  tho  . * Tho’  my  nature,  says  Amintor, 

* could  brook  the  injury’,  my  honour  would  oblige  me  to  revenge  it.' 

41  / have  left  one  desire ; ('tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thu  bed , now  I resolve , 

He  has  dishonour'd  thee  \)  give  me  thy  hand , 

Be  careful , & c.]  Thus  Mr.  Theobald  prints  these  lines,  preferring  the  word  left  (which 
he  found  in  no  edition  but  the  first)  to  lost,  lie  has,  as  appears  bv  his  note,  misunderstood  the 
whole  passage;  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  * I have  so  totally  given  up  the  desire  of  con- 

* summating  our  nuptials,  that,  I resolve,  even  the  regal  power  should  not  induce  me  partake 

* your  bed  now,  as  the  king  has  dishonour’d  you.’  Either  word  will  make  sense,  have  Itft  mean- 
ing have  departed  from , got  rid  qf. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  explanation  is,  * I have  one  desire  left;  for  it  is  not  his  crown  should  buy 

* me  to  thy  bed,  now  I resolve,  (i.  e.  am  resolved,  ascertained,)  that  he  has  dishonoured  thee. 

* The  desire  is,  to  be  careful  of  her  credit,  and  sin  close.'  llad  this  been  oui  Author’s  mean- 
ing, they  surely  w’ould  not  have  so  glaringly  bid  defiance  to  grammar,  as  thus  wantonly  to  use 
an  active  verb  passively;  we  say  wantonly , because,  while  the  use  of  it  embarrasses  the  sense, 
rt  does  not  in  tne  least  assist  the  poetry;  to  which  I'm  resolv'd  would  have  been  fully  as  agree- 
able; and,  besides,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  have  said, 

*Tis  not  his  crown 

Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed , now  I’m  convinc’d 
He  has  dishonour  d thee. 

Wc  have  followed  the  majority  of  the  editions ; to  which  our  principal  inducement  was,  that, 
as  the  word  lost  appears  so  early  as  1622,  it  was  probably  a correction  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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Enter  Aspatia , Antiphila  and  Olympias.** 

Asp.  Away,  you  arc  not  sad ; force  it  no 
further.  [colour 

Good  gods,  how  will  you  look ! Such  a full 
Young  bashful  brides  put  on.  Sure,  you  are 
new  married ! 

Ant.  Yes,  inackm,  to  your  grief. 

Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches! 

Go  learn  to  love  first ; learn  to  lose  yourselves ; 
Leam  to  be  flatter’d,  and  believe,  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it.*4  Make  a faith 
Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers,  [me, 
Such  as  snake  truth,  and  dy’d  in’t;  and, like 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 

Did  you  ne’er  love  yet,  wenches?  Speak, 
Olympias : 

Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 

Olym.  Never. 

Asp.  Nor  you,  Antiphila? 

Ant.  Nor  I. 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than 
women,  wise : 

At  least,  be  more  than  I was ; and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  light  to, 
Before  a man.  Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin’d  merchant,  when  he 
roars; 

Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  tokiss  thefruitin  wealthy  Autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted . I f you  needs  must  love, 
(Forc’d  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead-cold  aspicks,*5  and  of  them  make 
lovers : 

They  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear ; one  kiss 
Makes  a long  peace  for  all.  But  man. 

Oh,  that  beast  man!  Come,  let’s  be  sad,  my 
girls! 

That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a fine  sorrow.  Mark,  Antipnila; 

Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  (Enone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.  Now,  a 
tear; 

And  then  thou  art  a piece  expressing  fully 


The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a cold  sea- 
rock. 

Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  ty’d  fast  her  eye* 
To  the  fairTrojan  ships;  and,  having  lost  tnem. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a tear.  Au- 
tiphila,  [patiaf 

What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  As- 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying 
god  [wench ! 

Turn’d  her  to  marble?  ’Tis  enough,  my 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 
Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam? 

Asp.  Yes,  that  piece. 

This  should  be  Theseus ; h’as  a coz’ning  face  : 
You  meant  him  for  a man? 

Ant.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp.  Why,  then, ’tis  well  enough.  Never 
look  back;  [Theseus! 

You  have  a full  wind,  and  a false  heart. 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split. 

Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel? 

Ant.  Not  as  I remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.  Could  the 
gods  know  tins, 

And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a storm? 
But  they  are  all  as  ill!  This  false  stnile  was 
Well  express’d;  just  such  another  caught  me! 
You  shall  not  go  on  so,*6  Antiphila: 

In  this  place  work  a quicksand. 

And  over  it  a shallow  smiling  water. 

And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  then  a Fear: 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Ant.  ’Twill  wrong  the  story. 

Asp.  ’Twill  make  the  story,  wrong’d  by 
wanton  poets,  [lady  ? 

Live  long,  and  be  believ’d.  But  where  s the 
Ant.  There,  madam.  [phila; 

Asp.  Fie!  you  have  miss’d  it  here,  Anti- 
You  are  much  mistaken,  wench: 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  shew  a soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady’s  was.  Do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true,  but  the  wild  bland.*7 


13  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface,  proposes  several  alterations  in  the  scene  which  is  now  coming 
on;  all  of  which  we  intended  mentioning,  and  giving  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from,  as  the 
passages  occurred.  But  as  a gentleman,  to  whose  opinion  and  abilities  the  greatest  respect  is 
due,  has  remarked  to  us,  that  thereby  the  pages  would  be  so  much  occupied  by  notes  as  would 
be  disagreeable  to  many  readere,  when  the  same  observations  might  appear,  witn  even  more  pro- 
priety, in  our  Preface,  for  that  wc  shall  reserve  them. 

H The  double  tongue  that  did  it. 

Make  a faith  out  qf  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers. 

Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches?  speak  Olympias , 

Such  as  speak  truth  and  dy  d in  t. 

And , like  me,  believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable ; 

Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp.']  The  transposition  in  these  lines  is  prescribed 
(with  great  propriety)  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  Two  dead  cold  aspicks.]  These  must  not  be  two  distinct  epithets,  but  one  compound  ad- 
jective with  a hyphen,  dead  cold , i.  c . cold  as  death : for  if  the  aspicks  were  dead,  how  could 
•be  khs  of  them  do  any  hurt?  Mr.  Theobald . 

16  You  shall  not  go  to.]  Mr.  Seward  here  restores  the  verse,  by  introducing  the  particle  on. 

17  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island.]  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
* fete,  it  is  well  known,  was  desperately  iu  love  with  Theseus.  She  by  the  help  of  a clue  ex- 
tricated 
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Suppose  I stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,18 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with 
the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desart;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I am  forsaken.*9  Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a sorrow) 

Thus,  thus,  Antiphila:  Strive  to  make  ine  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument  1 And  the  trees 
about  me, 

I>et  them  be  dry  and  leafless;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges;  and,  behind  me. 
Make  all  a desolation.  Look,  look,  wenches ! 
A miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture! 

Olyni.  Dear  madam! 

Asp.  I have  done.  Sit  down ; and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes;  that  point 
there.  [ness 

Make  a dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a sudden  sad- 
Give  us  new  souls. 

Enter  Calianax. 

Cal.  The  king  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not 
do  it : 

My  child  is  wrong’d,  disgrac’d.  Well,  how 
now',  huswives! 


[Act  3. 

What,  at  your  ease?  Is  this  a time  to  sit  still  ? 
Up,  you  young  lazy  w hores,  up,  or  I’ll  swinge 
Olym.  Nay,  good  my  lord.  [you! 

Cat.  You’ll  lie  down  shortly.  Get  you  in, 
and  workl 

What,  a re  you  grown  90  resty  you  want  heats  ? 
We  shall  have  some  of  tne  court-boys  heat 
you  shortly. 

Ant.  My  lord,  wc  do  no  more  than  we  are 
charged. 

It  is  the  lady’s  pleasure  we  be  thus  in  grief: 
She  is  forsaken. 

Cal.  There’s  a rogue  too ; 

A young  dissembling  slave ! W ell,  get  you  in ! 
I'll  have  a bout  with  that  boy.  ’Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant:  I confess  my  youth  [ass ? 
Was  never  prone  that  way.  What,  made  an 
A court-stale?  Well,  I will  be  valiant. 

And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps , I will ! 
And  there’s  another  of  ’em,  a trim  cheating 
soldier ; 

I’ll  maul  that  rascal ; h’asout-brav’d  me  twice: 
But  now,  I thank  the  gods,  I am  valiant. 

Go,  get  you  in!  I’ll  take  a course  with  all. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Enter  Cleon , Strata,  and  Diphilut. 

Cte.  "V7  OUR  sister  is  not  up  yd. 

Diph.  Oh,  brides  murt  take  their 
morning’s  rest ; the  night  is  troublesome. 
S/ra.  But  not  tedious. 

Diph.  What  odds,  lie  has  not  my  sisters 
maidenhead  to-night? 

Sira.  No;  it’s  odds,  against  any  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne’er  gets  it  while  he  lives. 

Diph.  You’re  merry  with  my  sister;  you’ll 
please  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  with 
your  mother. 


Stra.  She’s  at  vour  service. 

Diph.  Then,  she’s  merry  enough  of  her- 
self; she  needs  no  tickling.  Knock  at  the 
door. 

Stra.  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diph.  No  matter;  they  have  the  year  be- 
fore them.  Good-morrow,  sister!  Spare  your- 
self to-day;  the  night  will  coine  again. 

Enter  A mini  or. 

Amin.  Who’s  there?  my  brother!  I’m  no 
readier  yet.  Your  sister  is  but  now  up. 


tricated  him  from  the  labyrinth  to  which  he  was  confined;  and  embark’d  with  him  on  his 
return  to  Athens:  But  he  ungenerously  gave  her  the  drop  on  the  shore  of  the  island  Naxos. 
Aspatia  says,  her  case  is  in  every  particular  similar,  except  as  to  the  wild  island. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

18  Suppose , I stand.]  This  is  one  of  those  passages,  where  the  poets,  rapt  into  a glorious 

enthusiasm,  soar  on  the  rapid  wings  of  fancy.  Enthusiasm  1 would  call  tne  very  essence  of 
poetry,  since,  without  it,  neither  the  happy  conduct  of  the  fable,  the  justness  of  characters  or 
sentiments,  nor  the  utmost  harmony  of  metre,  ean  altogether  form  the  poet.  It  is  the  frequency 
of  such  noble  flights  as  these,  and  their  amazing  rapidity,  that  sets  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
above  all  other  dramatic  poets;  and  suffers  none  of  our  own  nation  in  any  degree  to  approach 
him,  hut  Beaumont  artd  Fletcher.  Mr.  Seward. 

19  And  let  ail  about  me 

lie  tea  res  of  my  story.]  Thm  reads  the  oldest  copies;  from  which  Mr.  Theobald  alters 
the  passage  to  * be  teachers  of  mi/  story.’  The  second  edition,  printed  in  Fletcher’s  time,  and 
'every  other  till  Mr.  Theobald's,  exhibit  the  reading  we  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  reading,  however,  coming  so  near  that  of  the  oldest  copy,  and  resembliug 
the  manner  of  our  Authors,  is  extremely  plausible.  1 
J2  If 'hat,  arc  you  grown  so  rcsty , & c.]  The  old  man,  in  this  allusion,  compares  these  young 
wenches  to  lazy,  rcsty  mares,  that  want  to  be  rid  so  many  heats.  . Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  3.] 

Diph.  You  look  as  you  had  lost  your  eyes 
to-night : 

1 think  you  have  not  slept. 

Amin,  (’faith  I have  not. 

Diph.  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin.  We  ventur’d  for  a boy:  When  he 
is  twelve. 

He  shall  command  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Sfrat.  You  cannot ; you  want  sleep. 

Amin.  Tis  true. — But  she, 

As  if  she  had  drank  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Even  with  Heav'n,  did  fetch  so  still  a sleep. 

So  sweet  and  sound [ Aside . 

Diph.  What’s  that  ? 

Amin.  Your  sister  frets  [me. 

This  morning;  and  docs  turn  her  eyes  upon 
As  people  on  their  headsman.  She  does  chafe. 
And  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks : 
She’s  in  another  world. 

Diph  Then  I had  lost : I was  about  to  lay 
You  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 
Amin.  Ha!  he  does'  not  mock  me? — You 
had  lost,  indeed ; 

I do  not  use  to  bungle. 

Cfeo.  You  deserve  her.  [breath, 

Amin.  I laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
That  was  so  rude  ana  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April.  I’ll  be  guilty  too. 

If  these  be  the  effects.  [Aside. 

Enter  Melantius . 

Met.  Good-day,  Amintor!  for,  to  me,  the 
name 

Of  brother  is  too  distant:  We  arc  friends. 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Melantius! 

Let  me  behold  thee.  Is  it  possible? 

Mel.  What  sudden  gaze  is  this? 

Amin.  Tis  wond’rous  strange!  [view 
Mel.  Why  does  thine  eyes  desire  so  strict  a 
Of  that  it  knows  so  well?  There’s  nothing  here 
That  is  not  thine. 

Amin.  I won'der  much,  Melantius, 

To  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art:  And,  on  the  sudden, 
Tis  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth 
and  honour; 

Or  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherous. 

And  every  ill.  But 

Mel.  Stay,  stay,  my  friend ; 

I fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
No  more ; embrace  me. 

Amin.  Oh,  mistake  me  not: 

I know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
That  we  frail  men  call  good ; but,  by  die 
course 

Of  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  as  quickly  chang'd 
As  are  the  winds;  dissembling  as  the  sea, 
That  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgins  be. 


Tempting  the  merchant  to  invade  his  face. 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up. 

And  shoots  ’em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him. — Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts ! [ Aside. 

Mel.  But  why,  my  friend,  should  I be  so 
by  nature  ? [tnous  thoughts 

Amm.  I’ve  wed  thy  sister,  >vho  hath  vir- 
Enough  for  one  whole  family ; and  it  is  strange 
That  you  should  feci  no  want,  [ning  for  me. 
Mel.  Believe  me,  this  compliment’s  too  cun- 
Diph.  What  should  I be  then,  by  the  course 
of  nature, 

They  having  both  robb’d  me  of  so  much  virtue  ? 

Sira.  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eye* 
’Tis  the  prettiest  sport!  [down  ; 

Amin.  Evadne! 

Erad.  [within.']  My  lord! 

Amin.  Come  forth,  inv  love! 

Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 
Evad.  I am  not  ready  yet. 

Amin.  Enough,  enougn. 

Evad.  They’ll  mock  me. 

Amin.  Faitn,  thou  shall  come  in. 

Enter  Evadne . 

Mel . Good-morrow,  sister!  He  that  un- 
derstands [joy; 

Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you 
You  have  enough  : Take  heed  you  be  not  proud. 
Diph.  Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done? 
Evad.  I done!  why,  what  have  I done? 
Stra.  My  lord  Annntor  sw  ears  you  are  no 
Evad.  Pish!  [maid  now. 

Stra.  I’faith,  he  docs. 

Evad . I knew  I should  be  mock’d. 

Diph.  With  a truth. 

Erad.  If  ’twere  to  do  again,  in  faith,  I 
would  not  marry. 

Amin.  Nor  I,  by  Heav’n.  [Aside. 

Diph.  Sister,  Dula  swears  she  heard  you 
cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad.  Fie,  how  you  talk ! 

Diph.  Let’s  see  you  walk,  Evadne.  By  my 
troth,  vou’re  spoil’ll. J1 
Met.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Ha? 

Met.  Thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  Who,  I?  I thank  you  for  that.  Shall 
Diphilus,  thou,  and  I,  sing  a catch? 

Mel.  1 low ! 

Amin.  Prithee,  let’s. 

Mel.  Nay,  that’s  too  much  the  other  way. 
Amin  I am  so  light’ ned  with  iny  happineb! 
How*  dost  thou,  love?  kiss  me.  [me. 

Evad.  I cannot  love  you,  you  tell  tales  of 
Amin.  Nothing  butwnat  become  us.  Gen- 
tlemen, [world. 

Would  you  had  all  such  wives,  and  all  the 


u Diph.  Let' s see  you  walk. 

Evad  Dy  my  troth , you're  spoil' d.]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  even  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's. As  it  is  impossible  the  words  thus  given  to  Evadne  should  be  spoken  by  her,  we  have 
varied  from  the  cepicv,  by  given  them  to  her  brother. 
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That  I might  be  no  wonder!  You’re  all  sad : 
What,  do  you  envy  me?  I walk,  mcthinks, 
On  water,  and  ne’er  sink,  1 am  so  light. 

Mel.  Tis  well  you  are  $o  [looks  thus. 
Amin.  Well,  how  can  I be  other,  when  she 
I9  there  no  music  there?  let’s  dance. 

Mel.  Why,  this  is  strange,  Amintor! 
Amin.  I do  not  know  myself; 

Yet  I could  wish  my  joy  were  less. 

Diph.  I’ll  marry  too,  if  it  will  makeone  thus. 
Evad.  Amintor,  hark.  [Aside 

Amin.  What  says  my  love?  I must  obey. 
Evad.  You  do  it  scurvily,’ twill  be  perceiv’d. 
Cleo.  My  lord,  the  king  is  here. 

Enter  King  and  Lysipus. 

Amin.  Where? 

Sira.  And  his  brother. 

King.  Good  morrow,  all! 

Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thick  upon  thee! 
And,  madam,  you  are  alter’d  since  I saw  you; 
I must  salute  you;  you  are  now  another's. 
How  lik’d  vou  your  night’s  rest; 

Evad.  Ill,  Sir.  » 

Amin.  Ay,  ’deed. 

She  took  but  little. 

Lys.  You'll  let  her  take  more. 

And  thank  her  too,  shortly. 

King.  Amintor,  wert 
Thou  truly  honest  ’till  thou  wert  married? 
Amin.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  Tell  me,  then,  how  shews  the  sport 
Amin.  Why,  well.  [unto  thee? 

King.  What  did  you  do?  [nles  use; 

Amin.  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  cou- 
You  know,  what  ’tis;  it  has  but  a coarse 
name.  [black  eye. 

King.  But,  prithee,31 1 should  think,  by  ner 
And  her  red  cneek,  she  should  be  quick  and 
In  this  same  business ; ha  ? [stirring 

Amin.  I cannot  tell ; I ne’er  try’d  other,  Sir ; 
But  1 perceive  she  is  as  quick  as  you  deliver’d. 

King.  Well,  you  will  trust  me  then,  Amin. 
To  chuse  a wife  for  you  again?  [tor, 

Amin.  No,  never.  Sir. 

King.  Why,  like  you  this  so  ill? 

Amin.  So  well  I like  her. 

For  this  I bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you. 


[Act  3. 

And  unto  Heav’n  will  pay  my  grateful  tribute 
Hourly ; and  do  hope  we  shall  draw  out 
A long  contented  life  together  here. 

And  die  both,  full  of  grey  heirs,  in  one  day: 
For  which  the  thanks  are  yours.  But  if  the 
pow’rs 

That  rule  us  please  to  call  her  first  away. 
Without  pride  spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a 
Worthy  to  take  ner  room.  [wife 

King.  I do  not  like  this. 

All  forbear  the  room,  but  you,  Amintor, 

And  your  lady.  1 have  some  speech  with  you, 
That  may  concern  your  after  living  well,  [tier? 

Amin.  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies  with 
If  he  do,  something  hcav’nly  stay  my  heart. 
For  I shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
To  acts  unlawful! 

King.  You  will  suffer  me  to  talk  [pang? 
With  her,  Amintor,  and  not  have  a jealous 
Amin.  Sir,  I dare  trust  my  wife  with  whom 
Tb  talk,  and  not  be  jealous.  [she  dares 

King.  How  do  you  like 
Amintor? 

Eisid.  As  I did.  Sir. 

King.  How  is  that?  [pleasure, 

Evad.  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  tout  will  and 
I have  given  leave  to  call  me  wife  and  love. 

King.  I sec  there  is  no  lasting  faith  in  sin, 
They,  that  break  word  with  Heav’n,  will  break 
again 

With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 
Evad.  How,  Sir? 

King.  This  subtle  woman’s  ignorance 
Will  not  excuse  you:  thou  hast  taken  oaths, 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A woman's  mouth,  that  thou  would’st  ne'er 
A man  but  me.  [enjoy 

Evad  I never  did  swear  so;  you  do  me 
King,  l^ayand  night  have  heard  it.  [vvronf’. 
Evad.  I swore,  indeed,  that  I would  never 
love 

A man  of  lower  place ; but,  if  vour  fortune 
Should  throw  you  from  this  hefght,  I bad  you 
trust 

I would  forsake  vou,  and  would  bend  lo  him 
That  won  your  throne:  I love  with  my  arnbi- 
Not  with  my  eyes.  But,  if  I ever  yet  [tion. 
Touch’d  any  other,  leprosy  light  here 


iX  But ; prithee , I should  think , &c.]  This  king  is  a very  vicious  character  throughout ; 
in  debauching  the  sister  of  his  brave  and  victorious  general;  and  then  in  marrying  her  to* 
young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  his  general’s  darling  friend ; and  forcing  him  to  break  a con- 
tract made  with  the  daughter  of  his  constable,  or  kecjier,  of  his  citadel.  But  why  is  his  cha- 
racter so  monstrously  overcharged,  that  he  should,  to  the  impeachment  of  common  decency, 
question  the  abused  husband  about  his  wife’s  complexion  and  vigour  in  conjugal  caresses;  ann 
then  withdraw  her,  out  of  the  husband’s  hearing,  to  sift  whether  she  had  not  submitted  <0  'cl 
him  pay  the  rites  of  an  husband?  This  is  a piece  ol  conduct  so  flagrantly  impudent,  that,  aban- 
doned as  we  may  be  in  private  enormities,  even  our  worst  rakes  would  shew  so  much  deference 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  not  to  let  it  pass  without  a rebuke.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  much  mistaken  in  his  impeachment  of  the  king’s  character. — He  says. 
monstrously  overcharged  with  vices.  But  docs  not  history  afford  us  a hundred  instance  of  *l,c  ‘ 
royal  monsters?  Indeed,  when  a vicious  king  is  once  persuaded  that  he  has  a divinity  abo«‘* 
him,  that  protect*  his  vices  and  exalts  him  above  the  reach  of  law  or  justice,  there  is  no  wouw -• 
that  he  should  abandon  himself  to  all  manner  of  enormities.  Mr.  Seward. 

Mr.  Theobald's  remark  is  sensible  and  natural. 
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Act  3.J 


Upon  my  face ; which  for  your  royalty 
I would  not  stain ! [me 

King.  Why,  thou  dissemblcst,  and  it  is  in 
To  punish  thee. 

Load.  Why,  it  is  in  me,  then,  [body. 
Not  to  love  you,  which  will  more  afflict  your 
Than  your  punishment  can  mine.  [thee. 
King.  But  thou  hast  let  Ainintor  lie  with 
Evad.  I have  not. 

King.  Impudence  1 he  says  himself  so, 
Evad.  He  lyes. 

King.  He  does  not.  [basely  ! 

Evad.  By  this  light  he  docs,  strangely  and 
And  I'll  prove  it  so.  J did  not  shun  him 
For  a night  ; but  told  him,  I would  never  close 
With  him. 

King.  Speak  lower;  *tis  false. 

Evad.  I am  no  man 

To  answ  er  with  a blow ; or,  if  I were,  [true. 
You  are  the  king  1 But  urge  me  not ; it  is  most 
King.  Do  not  I know  the  uncontrouled 
thoughts  [is  high 

That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  blood 
With  expectation,  and  desire  of  that 
lie  long  hath  waited  for  ? Is  not  his  spirit. 
Though  he  be  temperate,  of  a valiant  strain 
As  thisourage  hath  known  ? What  could  he  do. 
If  such  a sudden  speech  had  met  his  blood. 
But  ruin  thee  for  ever?  If  he  had  not  kill'd  thee. 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus — (he  is  as  we) — 

Or  any  other  wrong’d  man.3* 

Evad.  It  is  dissembling. 

King.  Take  him ! farewel ! henceforth  I am 
thv  foe ; 

And  what  disgraces  I can  blot  thee,  look  for. 
Evad.  Stay,  Sir! — Ainintor! — You  shall 
Amin.  What,  my  love?  [hear. — Amintor! 
Evad.  Amintor,  thou  hast  an  ingenuous 
look. 

And  shouldst  be  virtuous:  It  aranzeth  me. 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lyes ! 
Amin.  What,  my  dear  wife  1 
Evad.  Dear  wife ! I do  despise  thee. 


Why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow 
Disscntion  amongst  lovers. 

Amin.  Lovers!  who? 
llvad.  The  king  and  me. 

Amin.  O,  Heav’n!  [out  distaste, 

Evad.  Who  should  live  long,  and  love  with- 
Wcre  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thyself! 
Did  you  lie  with  ine?  Swear  now,  and  be  pu- 
In  hell  for  this!  [nisnd 

Amin.  The  faithless  sin  I made 
To  fair  Aspatia,  is  not  yet  reveng’d ; 

It  follows  me.  I will  not  lose  a word 
To  this  vile  woman:14  But  to  you,  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  this  truth. 
You  are  a tyrant ! [thus. 

And  not  so  much  to  wrong  an  honest  maa 
As  to  take  a pride  in  talking  with  him  of  it. 
Evad.  Now,  Sir,  see  how  loud  this  fellow 
ly’d.  [know  how  men 

Amin.  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
Must  right  themselves:  What  punishment  is 
From  me  to  him  that  shall  abuse  my  bed  ? [due 
Is  it  not  death  ? Nor  can  that  satisfy, 

U nless  I send  your  Lives  through  all  the  land,3* 
To  shew  how  nobly  I have  freed  myself. 
King.  Draw  not  thy  sword;  thou  know’st 
I cannot  fear  [weight 

A subject's  hand  ; but  thou  shalt  feel  die 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin.  The  weight  of  that! 

If  you  have  any  worth,  for  Heav’n’ssake,  think 
I fear  not  swords;  for  as  you  are  mere  man, 

I dare  as  easily  kill  you  (or  this  deed. 

As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.  But  there  is36 
Divinity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
My  rising  passions:  As  you  are  my  king, 

I tall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesn,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Alas!  I’m  nothing  hut  a multitude 
Of  walking  griefs!  Yet,  should  I murder  you, 
I might  before  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness:  For,  compare  my  injuries, 

And  they  will  well  appear  loo  sad  a weight 


33  He  could  not  bear  it  thus  ; he  is  as  tee , 

Or  any  other  wrong'd  wan.]  Thus  all  the  editions  read;  but  as  there  is  no  making 
sense  of  the  passage  so,  wc  have  ventured  at  a slight  alteration,  which,  we  think,  restores  the 
Authors’  meaning. 

34  To  this  wild  woman.']  Thus  all  the  editions  read.  We  have  no  doubt  of  vile  being  the 
origiual  word. 

*s  Unless  I send  your  Lives  through  all  the  land.]  To  send  people’s  Lives  through  all  the 
land  is  certainly  a very  odd  and  unprecedented  expression.  The  poets,  doubtless,  must  have 
wrote  limbs , i.  e.  Unless  I hew  you  to  pieces,  and  send  your  quarters,  (as  is  done  by  malefac- 
tors) through  the  kingdom,  to  let  your  subjects  know  my  injuries,  and  the  justice  of  my  revenge : 
Your  hare  deaths  cannot  satisfy  me.  Mr.  Sympson. 

Wc  must  differ  from  Mr.  Sympson,  even  in  the  first  observation  of  his  we  meet  with.  To 
send  their  Lives  through  all  the  land,  means,  to  send  an  account  through  the  land  of  their 
\icious  mode  of  life,  and  criminal  connection. 

J* Put  there  is 

Divinity  about  yon,  that  strikes  dead 

My  rising  passions ;]  So  Shakespeare  said,  before  our  Poets,  in  his  Hamlet: 

Eel  him  go,  Gertrude ; do  not  fear  our  person : 

There’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a king. 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would-. 

Acts  little  of  itf  will.  Mr.  Theobald . 

Yol.  I.  D 
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[Act  3. 


For  reason  to  €n>luft!  But,  fall  I first 
Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  my  treacherous  hand 
Touch  holy  things!  But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I have  to  say)  why  did  you  chusc  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretched  ? There  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough,  [loots 
Within  the  island. 

j Evad.  I would  not  have  a fool  ; 

It  were  no  credit  for  me. 

Amin.  Worse  and  worse! 

Thou,  that  dar’st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thus. 
Profess  thyself  a whore,  and,  more  than  so. 

Resolve  to  lie  so  still It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a thousand  griefs, 
To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 

But  there  were  wise  ones  too;  you  might  have 
Another.  [ta'cn 

King.  No ; for  1 believe  thee  honest. 

As  thou  wert  valiant.  „ 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
Bestow’d  upon  me,  turns  into  disgrace. 

Gods,  take  your  honesty  again,  for  1 
Am  loaden  with  it!  Good  my  lord  the  king, 
Be  private  in  it. 

King , Thou  may’st  live,  Amintnr, 

Free  as  thy  king,  if  thou  wilt  wink  at  this, 
And  he  a means  that  wc  may  meet  in  secret. 
Amin.  A bawd!  Hold,  hold,  my  breast! 
A bitter  curse 

Seize  me,  if  I forget  not  all  respects 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that;  and,  through  a sea  of  sins. 
Will  wade  to  my  revenge,  though  I should  call 
Fains  here,  and,  after  life,  upon  my  soul!  [her; 

King.  Well,  I am  resolute  you  lie  not  with 
And  so  1 leave  you.  [Exit  King. 

Evad.  You  must  needs  be  prating; 

And  see  what  follows. 

Amin.  Prithee,  vex  me  not! 

Leave  me : 1 am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
WT ill  pull  a murder  ou  me. 

Evad.  I am  gone ; 

1 love  tny  life  well.  [E.ri/  Evadne. 

Amin,  i hate  mine  as  much. 

This  ’tis  to  break  a troth!  I should  be  glad, 

If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Melantius. 

Me}.  I’ll  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor’ 9 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle.  [griefs. 

Enter  Catianax. 

Cal.  O Melantius,  my  daughter  will  die. 
Ale/.  Trust  me,  1 am  sorry. 

’Would  thou  hadst  ta’en  her  room! 

Cal.  Thou  art  a slave, 

A cut-throat  slave,  a bloody  treacherous  slave ! 

Mel.  'lake  hied,  old  man;  thou  wjlt  be 
And  lose  thine  otiiccs.  [heard  to  rave. 


Cat.  I am  valiant  grown, 

At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a slave! 

Aid.  licave!  Some  company  will  come, 
and  i respect  [wish 

Thy  t ears,  not  thee,  so  much,  that  I could 
To  laugh  at  thee  alone.  [with  tliec. 

Cal . I’ll  spoil  your  mirth  : I mean  to  fight 
There  lie,  my  cloak!  This  was  my  father’s 
sword. 

And  he  durst  fight.  Are  yon  prepar’d  ? 

Mel.  Why  wilt  thou  doat  tnyself  out  of  thy 
life? 

Hence,  get  thee  to  bed ! have  careful  looking- 
And  cat  warm  things,  and  trouble  not  me : [to. 
My  head  is  full  of  thoughts,  more  weighty 
Than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

Cat.  You  have  a name  in  war,  where  you 
stand  safe 

Amongst  a multitude;  but  I will  try 
What  you  dare  do  unto  a weak  old  man. 

In  single  fight.  You  will  give  ground,  1 fear. 
Come,  draw.  [death 

Mel.  I will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pulr st  thy 
Upon  thee  with  astroke.  There’s  no  one  blow. 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  to 
kill  me. 

Tempt  me  not  so  far  then : The  pmv’r  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal.  I must  let  him  alone; 

He’s  stout  and  able;  and,  to  say  the  troth. 
However  I may  set  a face,  and  talk, 

I am  not  valiant.  When  I was  a youth, 

I kept  my  credit  with  a testy  trick  1 had, 
Amongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fight. 

Mel.  I will  not  promise  to  preserve  your  life. 
If  you  do  stay. 

Cal.  I would  give  half  my  laud 
That  I durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a little. 

If  1 had  men  to  hold  him,  I would  beat  him 
Till  he  ask’d  me  mercy. 

3/e/.  Sir,  will  you  be  gone?  [heat 

Cal.  1 dare  not  stay ; buhl’ll  pw  home,  and  , 
My  servants  all  over  for  this,  [Exit  Calianax . 

Mel.  This  old  fellow  haunts  me ! 

But  the  distraoird  carriage  of  my  Amintor 
Takes  deeply  o.i  me:  1 will  find  the  cause. 

I fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong’d  Aspatia. 

Enter  Amintor.  * 

Amin.  Mcn’seyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  perceive 
My  inward  misery:  I bear  my  grief  [then? 
Hid  from  the  world.  How  aft  thou  wretched 
For  aught  1 know,  all  husbands  arc  like  me ; 
And  every  one  1 talk  with  of  his  wife, 
h but  a well  ''Assembler  of  his  woes. 

As  I am.  ’Would  1 knew  it;  for  the  rareness 
Afflicts  me  now. 

Md.  Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy’d  our 
friendship  of  late,  for  wc  were  wont  to  change, 
our  souls  in  talk.37 


37  For  ice  tccre  icont  to  charge  our  souls  in  talk  j This  is  flat  nonsense,  by  the  mistake  of  a 
single  letter,  'i  he  slight  alteration  1 have  made,  [inserting  change  for  diarge]  gives  us  the  true 
meaning.  So,  in  A King  and  A’o  King , 

or  Jot  honcstu  to  interchange  mi/  losom  with , &c. 

And, 


; 
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Act  3.  J 


Amin.  Melantius,  I can  tell  thee  a good  jest 
of  Strato  and  a lady  the  last  day. 

Mel  How  was't? 

Amin.  Why,  such  an  odd  one  I 

Aid.  I have  long’d  to  speak  with  you;  not 
of  an  idle  jest,  that’s  forc’d,  but  of  matter  you 
arc  hound  to  u.ter  to  me. 

Amin.  What  i>  that,  tny  friend? 

Mel.  1 have  observ’d  your  words  [carriage 
Fall  from  your  tongue  wildly ; and  all  your 
Like  one  that  strove  to  shew  nis  merry  mood. 
When  he  were  ill  dispos’d:  You  were  not 
wont 

To  put  such  scorn  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upon  your  face  ridiculous  jollity.  [would 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  which  your  cunning 
Cover  o’er  .with  smiles,  and  ’twdl  not  be. 
What  is  it? 

Amin.  A sadness  here!  what  cause 
Can  fate  provide  for  me,  to  make  me  so? 

Am  I not  lov’d  through  all  this  isle?  The  king 
Rains  greatness  on  me.  Have  I not  receiv’d 
A lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  moutuingfire,  and  on  her  tender  checks38 
Immutable  colour,  in  her  heart 
A prison  for  all  virtue?  Are  not  you. 

Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend? 
What  sadness  can  1 have?  No;  I am  light. 
And  feci  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  were.  Faith,  marry 
And  you  will  feel  so  unexpress'd  a joy  [too; 
In  chaste  embraces,  that  you  will  indeed 
Appear  another. 

Aid.  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 

Causes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal. 

And  yourself  too  ; but  ’tis  not  like  a friend. 
To  hide  your  soul  from  me.  ’Tis  not  your 
nature 


To  be  thus  idle : I have  seen  you  stand 
As  you  were  blasted,  'midst  of  all  vour  mirth; 
Call  thrice  aloud,  and  then  start,  feigning  joy 
So  coldly! — World,  what  do  I here?  a friend 
Is  nothing.  Hcav’n,  1 would  have  told  that 
man 

My  secret  sins!  I’ll  search  an  unknown  land. 
And  there  plantiriendship;  all  is  wither’d  here. 
Come  with  a compliment!  I would  have  fought. 
Or  told  my  friend  * he  ly’d,'  ere  sooth'd  him  so. 
Out  of  my  bosom ! 

Amin.  But  there  is  nothing  « ■ 

AM.  Worse  and  worse ! farewell  [friend. 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  no' 
Amin.  Melantius,  stay:  You  shall  know 
what  it  is. 

Mel.  See,35  how  you  play’d  with  friend- 
ship! Be  advis’d 

How  you  give  .cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 

You  have  lost  a friend. 

Amin.  Forgive  what  I have  done; 

For  I am  so  o’ergone  with  injuries 
Unheard-of,  that  I lose  consideration 
Of  what  1 ought  to  do.  Oh,  ph! 

Aid.  l)o  not  weep. 

What  is  it?  May  1 once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  turn'd  my  friend  thus ! 

Amin.  1 had  spoke  at  first. 

But  that 

Mel.  But  what? 

Amin.  I held  it  most  unfit 
For  vou  to  know.  Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 
Mel.  Thou  seest  my  love,  that  will  keep 
company 

With  thee  in  tears;  hide  nothing  then  from  me; 
For  when  1 know  the  cause  of  thy  distemper, 
With  mine  old  armour  I’ll  adorn  myself. 

My  resolution,  and  cut  through  thy  foes. 


And,  again. 

And  then  how  dare  you  offer  to  change  words  with  her? 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  starting  this  emendation. 

Air.  Theobald. 

3*  — and  on  her  tender  cheeks 

Inevitable  Colour,']  This  epithet,  I know,  signifies,  not  to  be  avoided , not  to  b« 
eschewed ; but  1 don’t  remember  that  it  taket  in  the  idea  of  not  to  be  resisted;  which  is  th* 
sense  required  here.  The  old  quarto  of  l6lt)  has  it,  Immutable  colour, — but  metre  and  em- 
phasis prove  that  to  be  a corrupted  reading;  out  of  which,  1 dare  be  confident,  I have  extracted 
the  genuine  lection:  Inimitable  colour;  ».  r.  a complcction  not  to  be  paragon’d  bv  nature,  nor 
imitated  by  art.  Wc  may  easily  account  for  the  aepravation  at  press.  The  hand-writing  in 
those  times  was  almost  universally  what  we  call  secretary:  And  their  i*s  were  wrote  without 
tittles  over  them.  lA*t  u*  then  see  how  minute  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  words,  and 
bow  liable  they  might  be  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other ; 

Inimitable, 

Immutable.  Air.  Theobald. 

We  have  inserted  Mr.  Theobald’s  note,  because  we  think  his  conjecture  ingenious;  but 
have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text.  / 

39  Mel-  See,  how  you  play'd  with  friendship.]  Tire  quarrelling  scene,  which  is  now  coming 
on,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and  controversy.  Some  have  cry’d  it  up  ul>ove 
that  celebrated  quarrel  in  Euripides’s  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  betwixt  Agamemnon  and  his  brother 
Mend  a us*.  And  others  have  decried  it,  as  egregiously  faulty  in  the  motives,  and  p*  ogress;  the 
working  up,  and  declination  of  the  passions.  For  my  own  part,  1 will  veuture  to  be  no  far- 
ther an  umpire  in  the  case,  than  in  pronouncing  that!  have  always  seen  it  received  with  vehe- 
ment applause;  and  that  I think  it  very  atfecting  on  each  side.  " Air.  Thiobald . 
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Unto  thy  quiet ; till  I place  thy  heart 
Ah  peaceable  as  spotless  innocence. 

What  is  it? 

Amin.  Why,  ’tis  this It  is  too  big 

To  get  out Let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 

Mcl.  Punish  me  strangely,  Heav’n,  if  he 
escape  [this! 

Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to 

Amin.  Your  sister 

Mel.  Well  said. 

Amin.  You  will  wiah't  unknown. 

When  you  have  heard  it. 

Mcl.  No. 

Amin.  Is  much  to  blame. 

And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up,  , 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him. 

Mel.  How  is  this? 

Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed ; 

Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.  Speak  again ; 
For  1 forgive  it  freely;  tell  thy  griefs. 

Amin.  She's  wanton:  1 am  loth  to  say,  * a 
•whore,’ 

Though  it  be  true.  [grow 

Met.  Speak  yet  again,  before  thine  anger 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down : What  arc  thy 
griefs  ? 

Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 

Mel.  Wnat,  am  I tame? 

After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  Friend 
Blot  all  ou;  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unreveng’d? 

My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a witness  for  me, 
\\  ith  what  unwillingness  I go  to  scourge 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  call’d  Friend ! 
I will  not  take  thee  basely ; thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  j draw  it,  that  I may 
whip 

Thy  rashness  to  rcjientance.  Draw  thy  sword ! 
Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  anger  swell 
as  high 

As  the  wild  surges.  Thou  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
Would  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

Mel.  This  is  base 

And  fearful.  They  that  use  to  utter  lies 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wrong’d.  11100  hast  a guilty 
cause.  [like  tins 

Amin.  Thou  pleasest  me ; for  so  much  more 
Will  raise  ray  anger  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a passion  easier  to  be  borne) 

And  1 shall  then  be  happy. 

Mel.  Take  then  more 
To  raise  thine  ang6r : ’Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw  ; and  1 will  leave  thee 
dead. 

However.  But  if  thou  art  so  much  press’d 
With  guilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
I’ll  make  thy  memory  loath’d,  and  fix  a scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Amin.  Then  I draw. 

As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  off.  I knew  before,  [you 
*T would  grate- your  ears;  but  it  was  base  in 
To  urge  a weighty  secret  from  your  friend. 


[Act  3. 

And  then  rage  at  it.  I shall  be  at  ease. 

If  I lx;  kill’d;  and  if  you  fall  by  me, 

I shall  not  long  out-live  you. 

Mel  Stay  awhile. 

The  name  of  Friend  is  more  than  family. 

Or  all  the  world  besides : 1 was  a fool ! 

Thou  searching  human  nature,  that  didst  wake 
To  do  me  wrong,  thou  art  inquisitive. 

And  thrust’ st  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 
My  sleep  away!  ’Would  I had  dy*d,  ere 
known 

This  sad  dishonour ! Pardon  me,  mv  friend ! 
If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a faithful  heart; 
Pierce  it,  for  I will  never  heave  my  hand 
To’thine.  Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me! 
I do  believe  my  sister  is  a whore, 

A leprous  one ! Put  up  thy  sword , young  man . 
Amin,  llow  should  I bear  it  then,  she 
being  so? 

I fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly; 
And  I shall  do  a foul  act  on  myself. 

Through  these  disgraces. 

Md.  Better  half  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  together.  No,  Amintor; 
Thou  shall  have  case.  Oh,  this  adult’ rous  king. 
That  drew  her  to  it!  Where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so? 

Amin.  What  is  it  then  to  me. 

If  it  be  wrong  to  you? 

Met.  Why,  not  so  much : 

The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 

But  from  his  iron  den  I’ll  waken  Death, 

And  hurl  him  on  this  king!  My  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
I’ll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eye# 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I have  quite  undone  my  fame. 

Mel.  Dry  up  thv  watry  eyes, 

And  cast  a manly  look  upon  my  face ; 

For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  1,  thy  friend, 

Till  1 have  freed  thee.  Still  this  swelling 
breast! 

I go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  till  I find  thy  heart  at  peace. 
Amin.  It  must  not  be  so.  Stay ! Mine  eyes 
would  tell 

How  loth  I ain  to  this ; hut,  love  and  tears. 
Leave  me  awhile;  for  1 have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  calls  happy.  Thou  hast 
wrought 

A secret  from  me,  under  name  of  Friend, 
Which  art  could  ne’er  have  found,  nor  tor- 
ture wrung 

From  out  my  bosom : Give  it  me  again  j 
For  I will  find  it,  wheresoe'er  it  lies. 

Hid  in  the  mortal’st  part!  Invent  a way 
To  give  it  back. 

Mel.  Why  would  you,  have  it  back  ? 

I will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 
Amin.  Therefore  I call  it  back  from  thee; 
for  I know 

Thy  blo.»d  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this, 
And  shame  me  to  posterity.  Take  to  thy 
weapon ! 
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Act  3*3 

Mel.  Hear  thy  friend,  that  bears  more  years 
than  thou. 

Amtn.  1 will  not  hear!  but  draw,  or  I 

Mel.  Amintor!  [lute 

Amin.  Draw  then;  for  I am  full  as  reso- 
As  fame  and  honour  can  inforce  me  be  1 
I cannot  linger.  Draw  ! 

Mel.  1 do.  But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine. 

If  I do  stir? 

Amin.  No;  for  it  will  be  call’d 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister's  blood, 

If  she  her  birth  abuse;  and,  on  the  king, 

A bras  e revenge : But  on  me,  that  have  walk’d 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.  Oh,  that  word!  Be  quick. 
Mrl.  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin.  I dare  not  do  a sin,  or  else  I would. 
Be^speedv.  [that’s  a sin, 

Mel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me;  for 
His  grief  distracts  him:  Call  thy  thoughts 
again. 

And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  Friend, 
And  see  what  that  will  work.  I will  not  fight. 
Amin.  You  must.  [sions 

Mel.  I will  be  kill'd  first.  Though  my  pas- 
Offer’d  the  like  to  you,  ’tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  buy  my  reason  to  it.  Think  awhile. 
For  you  are  (I  must  weep,  when  I speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh.  my  soft  temper! 

So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister’s  mouth, 
I am  afraid  would  make  me  take  her  [deed, 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.  I am  mad,  in- 
And  know  not  what  1 do.  Yet,  have  a care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I will  forget  his  honour?  or,  to  save 
The  brav'ry  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame. 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty? 
Amin.  A curse  will  follow  that ; but  rather 
live 

And  suffer  with  me.  [no  more. 

Mel.  I’ll  do  what  worth  shall  bid  ine,  and 
Amin.  ’Faith,  I am  sick,  and  desp’rately,  I 
hope; 

Yet,  leaning  thus,  I feel  a kind  of  case.  [you. 
Mel.  Come,  take  again  your  mirth  about 
Amin.  I shall  never  do’ t.  [together; 

Mel.  I warrant  you;  look  up;  we’ll  walk 
Put  thine  arm  here;  all  shall  be  well  again. 
Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched!)  ay,  thy 
love,  Mekujtius! 

\Vhv,  I have  nothing  else. 

Mcl.  Be  merry  then.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius  again. 

Mrl.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  vio- 
lence 

Upon  himself;  but  1 have  cherish’d  him 


To  my  best  pow’r,  and  sent  him  smiling  from 
me. 

To  counterfeit  again.  Sword,  hold  thine  edge; 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me.  Diphilusl 
Thou  com’st  as  sent.*0 

Enter  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing, 

Mel.  Betwixt  whom? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  king;  I 
thought  their  spleens  would  break ; they 
laugh’d  us  all  out  of  the  room. 

Mel.  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they? 

Mel.  They  must 

Thou  art  iny  brother;  and  if  I did  believe 
Thou  hadstabase  thought,  I would  rip  it  out. 
Lie  where  it  durst. 

Diph.  You  should  not;  I would  first  mangle 
myself,  and  find  it. 

Mel.  That  was  spoke  according  to  our  strain. 
Come,  join  thy  hands  to  mine. 

And  swear  a firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Diph.  You  do  wrong  us  both : 

People  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  pass’d 
A bond,  more  than  our  loves,  to  tie  our  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

Mel.  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  1 would  wish. 
Anon  I’ll  tell  yon  wonders:  Wc  are  wrong’d. 
Diph.  BuJL  I will  tell  you  now,  we’ll  right 
ourselves. 

Mel.  Stay  not : Prepare  the  armour  in  my 
house ; 

And  what  friends  you  can  draw  unto  our  side. 
Not  knowing  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  Diplulus,  the  time  requires  it.  haste! 

[ Exit  Diphilus . 

I hope  inv  cause  is  just;  I know  my  blood 
Tells  me  it  is;  and  I will  credit  it. 

To  take  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal. 
Were  idle  ; and  to  ’scape  impossible. 

Without  I had  the  fort,  which  (misery!) 
Remaining  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
Caliauax But  I must  have  it.  See, 

Enter  Caliauax. 

Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me.  Good  my 
lord,  [you. 

Forget  your  spleen  to  me;  I never  wrong’d 
But  would  have  peace  with  ev’ry  man. 

Cal.  ’Tis  well; 

If  1 durst  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet* 
Mcl.  You’re  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Cal.  Do,  mock  me. 

Mcl.  By  mine  honour  I speak  truth. 

Cal.  Honour?  where  is’t? 

Mel.  See,  what  starts  you  make  into  your 
hatred,  to  mv  love  and  freedom  to  you.  I 
come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a suit  of  you. 


40  Thou  corn  si  as  ren/.j  This  is,  as  Horace  savs  of  himself,  Brevis  esse  laioroy  olscurus  Jio. 
The  meaning  is,  thou  com’st  as  critically,  as  if  I had  sent  for  thee.  Mr.  Theuhuld. 

Melantius  means,  yon  come  at  such  a juncture,  it  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  sent  you  to  aid 
jm  scheme  of  vengeance. 
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Cal . A suit  of  me ! *Ti9  very  like  it  should 
be  granted.  Sir. 

Mel  Nay,  go  not  hence: 

*Tis  this;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort. 
And  I would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

Cal.  I am  in  hope  thou’rt  mad. 

To  talk  to  ine  thus. 

Mel.  But  there  is  a reason 
To  move  you  to  it:  I would  kill  the  king. 
That  wrong’d  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor! 

Mcl.  Nay,  but  stay:  I cannot  ’senpe,  the 
deed  once  done, 

Without  I have  this  fort 

Cal.  And  should  l help  thee? 

Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

Mel.  Come,  delay  me  not ; 


[Act  4* 

Give  me  a sudden  answer,  or  already 
Thy  last  is  spoke!  refuse  not  offer’d  love. 
When  it  comes  clad  in  secrets. 

Cal.  If  1 saV 

I will  not,  he  will  kill  me;  I do  see’t 
Wrif  in  his  looks;  and  should  I say  I will, 
He'll  run  and  tell  the  king.  I do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius,  but  this 
cause 

Is  weighty;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 
Mil.  Take  it.  I know  this  goes  unto  the 

r king; 

But  I am  arm’d.  [Exit  Melantius , 

Cal.  Methinks  I feel  myself 
But  twenty  now  again!  this  fighting  fool 
Wants  policy : 1 snail  revenge  my  girl. 

And  make  her  red  again.  1 pray,  mv  legs 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I will  carry  them: 

I slull  want  breath,  before  I had  the  king. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Melantius , Evadne , and  a lady . 

Mel.  QAVE  you ! 

Evad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother ! 
Mel.  In  my  blunt  eye, 

Methinks,  you  look,  Evadne 

Evad.  Come,  you  would  make  me  blush. 
Mcl.  I would,  Evadne:  1 shall  displca.se 
my  ends  else. 

Evad.  You  shall,  if  you  commend  me;41 
1 am  bashful. 

Conic,  Sir,  how  do  I look?  [me 

Mel.  I would  not  have  your  women  hear 
Break  into  commendation  of  you;  'lis  not 
seemly. 

Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  gallery.  Now 
speak.  [Exeunt  ladies. 

Mel.  i’ll  lock  the  door  first. 

Evad.  Why?  [dance 

Mel.  I will  uot  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins. 

Choke  up  my  business. 

Evad.  You  are  strangely  disposed.  Sir. 
Mel.  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merry. 
Evad.  No;  if  you  praise  me,  it  will  make 
me  sad . 


Mel.  Such  a sad  commendation  I have  for 
you. 

Ei  ad.  Brother,  the  court  hath  made  you 
witty. 

And  learn  to  riddle. 

Mel.  1 praise  the  court  fort:  Has  it  learnt 
you  nothing? 

Evad.  Me?  [handsome, 

Mel  Ay,  Evadne;  thou  art  young  and 
A lady  of  a sweet  complection. 

And  such  a flowing  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
Chuse  but  inflame  a kingdom. 

Evad.  Gentle  brother!  [man, 

Mel.  Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  wo* 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Evad.  How  is  this? 

Mel.  ’Tis  base;  [all 

And  I could  blush,  at  these  vear9,  thorough 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  io  such  a parly. 
Evad.  1 understand  you  not. 

Met.  You  dare  not,  fool ! [brance. 

They,  that  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  reroctn- 
Evad.  My  faults,  Sir!  I would  have  yon 
know,  1 core  not  . [head. 

If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  tore- 
Mel.  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story  i4* 


41  You  shall , if  you  command  wp:]  Thus  all  the  editions:  i.  e.  If  you  bid  me  blush,  I 
shall.  Evadne  is  very  obsequious  in  this  condescension : hut  this,  I dare  say,  was  not  the  Poets' 
intentions.  They  meant  she  should  say;  ' Nay,  if  you  commend  me,  1 am  bashful,  and  shall 
* blush  at  your  praises:’  Anri  this  is  confirmed  by  what  Melantius  immediately  subjoins  to  it. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

41  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story , 

The  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman, 

Though  she  had  l reins  within  her .]  This  is  mock -reasoning,  and  prima  facie  shews  its 
absurdity.  Surely,  if  a woman  has  twins  within  her,  she  can  want  very*  little  more  to  fill  hef 
up.  I dare  be  confident,  I have  restored  the  Poets’  genuine  reading.  The  propriety  of  the 
reasoning  is  a conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation.  $tr.  Theobald, . 

Mr* 
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Act  4-3 

The  lust  of  which  would  fill  another  woman. 
Though  she  hid  twins  within  her. 

Evad.  This  is  saucy : [way. 

Look  you  intrude  no  more!  There  lies  your 

Mel.  Thou  art  my  way,  and  I will  tread 
upon  thee, 

Till  I find  truth  out. 

Evad.  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for? 

Mel.  Thy  long-lost  honour.  ’Would  the 
gods  had  set  me 

Rather  to  grapple  with  the  plague,  or  stand 
One  of  their  loudest  bolts!  Come,  tell  me 
quickly, 

I'lo  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
Yoti  swell  me  not  above  my  temper,  [port? 

Evad.  How,  Sir!  where  got  you  this  re- 

Alel.  Where  there  were  people,  in  every 
place. 

Evad.  They  and  their  seconds  of  it  arc  base 
people : 

Believe  them  not,  they  ly’d.  [wretch! 

Mel.  l)o  not  play  witn  mine  anger,  do  not, 
1 come  to  know'  that  desperate  fool  that  drew 
thee 

From  thy  fair  life : Be  wise,  and  lay  him  open. 

Evad.  Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners! 
Such  another 

Forest tul ness  forfeits  your  life. 

Mel.  Quench  inc  this  mighty  humour,  and 
then  tell  me  [it. 

Whose  whore  you  are ; for  you  are  one,  I know 
I jet  all  mine  honours  perish,  hut  I’ll  find  him, 
Though  he  lie  lock'd  up  in  thy  blood!  Be 
sudden ; 

There  is  no  facing  it,  and  be  not  flatter'd! 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not 
fouler 

Than  thy  contagious  name,  ’till  thy  repentance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  purge  thy  sickness. 

Evad.  lie  gone!  You  are  my  brother;  that's 
your  safety.  [brother, 

Mel.  I’ll  be  a wolf  first!  Tis,  to  be  thy 
An  infamy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 

I ain  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee, 

As  thou  art  from  thy  virtue:  Seek  a kindred 
’Mongst  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a goat  thy 
brother ; 

A goat  is  cooler.  Will  you  tell  me  yet? 

Evad.  I f you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  1 shall 
tell  you,  [mand. 

I’ll  have  you  whipp’d!  Get  you  to  your  com- 
Ami  there  preach  to  your  ceutincls,  and  tell 
them 


What  a brave  man  yon  are:  I shall  laugh  at 
you. 

Aid.  You're  grown  a glorious  whore! 
Where  he  your  fighters? 

What  mortal  tool  durst  raise  thecto  this  daring. 
And  1 alive?  By  iny  just  sword,  h’  ad  safer 
Bestrid  a billow  when  the  angry  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  llcav’n’s  fire  his 
food! 

Work  me  no  higher.  Will  you  discover  yet? 

Evad.  The  fellow’s  mad : Sleep,  and  speak 
sense. 

Mcl.  Force  my  swoll’n  heart  no  further: 
I would  save  thee.  [not: 

Your  great  maintatners  are  not  here,  they  dare 
’Would  they  w'ere  all,  and  arm’d!  1 would 
sjieak  loud ; [tell  me? 

Here’s  one  should  thunder  to’em!  will  you 
Thou  hast  no  hope  to  ’scape:  He  that  dares 
most. 

And  damns  awav  his  soul  to  do  thee  service. 
Will  sooner  fetch  meat  from  a hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee  j thou’st  death  alioul 
thee.43  [virtue. 

Who  lias  undone  thine  honour,  poison'd  thy 
And,  of  a lovely  rose,  left  thee  a canker? 

Evad.  Let  me  consider. 

Mel.  Do,  Avhose  child  thou  wert. 

Whose  honour  thou  hast  murder’d,  whose 
grave  open’d, 

And  so  pull’d  on  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
They  must  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  life. 
An<(  raise  his  dry  hones  to  revenge  this  scandal. 

Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind ; they 
had  better  [here. 

I^et  ’em  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth;  they’ll  stink 

Mcl.  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  m\  casino -s? 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  of  nature. 
That  make  men  women ! Speak,  you  whore, 
speak  truth ! 

Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  sleeping  father. 
This  sword  shall  he  thy  lover!  Icll,  or  I’ll 
kill  thee;  [sene  it. 

And,  when  thou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  de- 

J f’ad.  You  will  not  murder  ine? 

Mrl.  No;  ’tis  a justice,  and  a noble  one. 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 

Evad.  Help!  [help  thee, 

Mcl.  By  thy  foul  self,  no  human  help  shall 
If  thou  cnest!  When  1 have  kill’d  thee,  as  I 
Vo\\'’d  to  do  if  thou  confess  not,  naked,  [have 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour,  will  I leave 
thee ; 


Mr.  Theobald  reads, 

would  fill  another  woman. 

As  though  sh'ud  twins  within  hcr\ 

from  which  it  is  evident,  he  has  misunderstood  our  Author-:  They  do  not  mean  an  internal, 
but  an  external  filling.  Your  whole  body,  says  Melantius,  is  so  far  from  being  large  enough  to 
contain  an  account  ot  your  lusts,  that,  if  it  were  wrote  all  over,  there  would  still  remain  enough 
of  the  story'  to  cover  the  body  of  another  woman,  even  though  she  were  swelled  with  twins. 
Hither  way,  however,  it  must  he  allowed,  the  thought  and  expression  are  rather  uncouth. 

41  Thou  st  death  about  thee : 

Has  undone  thine  honour .]  The  latter  editions  read,  * he  has  undone;’  that  it  shoufJ  he 
r ho,  and  that  Melantius  is  still  questioning  Evadue  about  the  destroyer  of  her  iaapcepcv,  it* 
not,  we  think,  to  be  doubted. 
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That  on  thy  branded  flesh  the  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame,  and  my  justice.  Wilt  thou 
Evad.  Yes.  [bend  yet? 

Mcl.  Up,  and  begin  your  story, 
j Evad.  Oh,  I am  miserable! 

Mel.  ’Tis  true,  thou  art.  Speak  truth  still. 
Evad.  I have  offended : 

Noble  Sir,  forgive  me. 

Mel.  With  what  secure  slave? 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me,  Sir . 

Mine  own  remembrance  is  a misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

Mcl.  Do  not  fall  back  again; 

Mv  sword’s  unsheathed  yet. 

Evad.  What  shall  I do? 

Mcl.  Be  true,  and  make  your  fault  less. 
Evad.  I dare  not  tell. 

Mel.  Tell,  or  I’ll  be  this  day  a-killing  thee. 
Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then? 

Mcl.  Stay ; 1 must  ask  [nature 

Mine  honour  first. — I’ve  too  much  foolish 
In  me:  Speak. 

J Evad.  is  there  none  else  here?  [too  many. 
Mcl.  None  but  a fearful  conscience ; that’s 
Who  is’t  ? 

Erad.  Oh,  hear  me  gently.  Itwas  the  king. 
Mel.  No  more.  My  worthy  father’s  and 
my  services 

Are  lib’ rally  rewarded.  King,  I thank  thee! 
For  all  my  clangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 
paid  me 

In  my  own  metal:  These  are  soldiers’  thanks! 
How  long  have  you  liv’d  thus,  Evadnc? 

Evad.  Too  long. 

Mel.  Too  late  you  find  it.  Can  you  be  sorry? 
Evad.  ’Would  I were  half  as  blameless. 
Mcl.  Evadne,  thou  wilt  to  thy  trade  again! 
Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

Mcl.  ’Would  gods  th’  hadst  been  so  blest. 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now?  prithee 
hate  him.  [thee,  curse  him. 

Couldst  thou  not  curse  him?  I command 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes!  Yet,  I fear,  Evadne, 

You  nad  rather  play  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No;  I feel 

Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter,  [one  brave  anger 
Mcl.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  mongall  those. 
That  breaks  out  noblv,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  base  king? 

Evad.  All  the  gods  forbid  it! 

Mel.  No;  all  the  gods  require  it,  they  are 
dishonour'd  in  him. 

Evad.  ’Tis  too  fearful.  [enough 

Mel.  You’re  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold 
To  be  a stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam’s 
name 


[Act  4, 


Discourse  for  grooms  and  pages ; and,  hereafter, 
When  his  cool  majesty  hath  laid  you  by, 

To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  Sir, 

For  meat  and  coarser  cloaths : Thus  far  you 
Come,  you  shall  kill  him.  [know  no  (car. 
Evad.  Good  Sir!  [smother  him. 

Mel.  An  ’twerc  to  kiss  him  dead,  thoud'st 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.  Canst  thou  live,  and 
know 

What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  ev’ry  finger,  made  the  shame 
Of  all  successions,  and  in  this  great  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken? 
Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.  Kneel,  and  swear  to 
help  me. 

When  I shall  call  thee  to  it;  or  by  all 
Holy  in  Heav’n  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a full  hour  longer;  not  a thought! 
Come,  ’tis  a righteous  oath.  Give  me  thy 
hands,44  [wealth 

And,  both  to  Heav’n  held  up,  swear,  oy  that 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thcc,  when  1 say  it. 
To  let  his  foul  soul  out. 

Evad.  Here  1 swear  it ; 

And,  all  you  spirits  of  abused  ladies. 

Help  mem  this  performance! 

Mel.  Enough.  This  must  lie  known  to  none 
But  you  and  1,  Evadne : not  to  your  lord, 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a fellow 
Dares  step  as  far  into  a worthy  action 
As  the  most  daring;  ay,  us  far  as  justice. 

Ask  me  not  why.  Farcwel.  [2s.ri/  Md. 
Evad.  ’Would  I could  say  so  to  my  black 
disgrace!  [’friended, 

Oh,  where  have  1 been  all  this  time?  how 
That  I should  lose  myself  thus  desp'ratelv, 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  1 wand1  red? 
There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 
A more  unhappy  creature : Sure,  I am  mon- 
strous 1 [chiefs. 

For  I have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  nii*- 
Would  dare  a woman.45  Oh,  my  louden  soul. 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  me ; choke  not  up 


Enter  Auxxnlor. 

The  way  to  my  repentance!  Oh,  my  lord! 
Amin.  How  now? 

Evad.  My  much-abused  lord!  [Kneels 

Amin.  This  cannot  be ! [nope  it; 

Evad.  I do  not  kneel  to  live;  I dare  not 
The  wrongs  I did  are  greater.  Look  upon  me, 
Though  I appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Amin.  Stand  up. 

This  is  a new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow:46 
Heav’n  knows  1 have  too  many ! Do  not  mock 
me:  [wrongs, 

Though  I am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I may  leap, 


44  Give  me  thy  hand.]  Thus  say  all  the  editions  ; but  the  sense  of  the  following  lines  requires 
us  to  read  hands , in  the  plural — 4 both  to  Heaven  held  up.’ 

45  Mould  dare  a woman.]  i.  e.  would  scare,  would  fright  her  out  of  her  wits  to  commit. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

46  This  is  no  new  way , fSfcS]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  copies.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly sense;  but  that  which  we  have  followed  is  more  elegant. 
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Like  a hand-wolf,  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  Prithee,  do  not  mock  me. 

Evad.  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
AH  my  repentance.  I would  buy  your  pardon. 
Though  at  the  highest  set ; even  with  my  life. 
That  slight  contrition,  that’s  no  sacrifice 
For  what  I have  committed. 

Amin.  Sure  1 dazzle : 

There  cannot  be  a faith  in  that  foul  woman 
That  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her 
mischiefs.  • [faults. 

Thou  dost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy 
To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.  Can  I believe 
There’s  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin, 
Known,  and  so  known  as  thine  is?  Oh, 
Evadne ! 

’Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex,47 
That  I might  put  a thousand  sorrows  off, 

And  credit  thy  repentance!  But  I must  not: 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  strange  misbelief  of  all  the  world. 

And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I fear 
1 shall  fall  like  a tree,  and  find  my  grave, 

Only  jtynemb’ring  that  I grieve. 

Evad.  My  lord. 

Give  me  your  griefs : You  are  an  innocent, 

A soul  as  white  as  Heav’n;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.  I do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As,  all  sav,  women  can),  or  to  make  less, 

* What  my  hot  will  hath  done,  which  Heav’n 
and  you 

Know  to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time 
Can  cut  from  man's  remembrance.  No,  I 
do  not : 

I do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne,  [ster  ! 
Drest  in  the  shames  I liv’d  in ; the  same  mon- 
But  these  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I am: 
J do  present  myself  the  foulest  creature, 

Most  jxjis’nous,  dang’rous,  and  despis’d  of 
men , 

Lerna  e'er  bred,  or  Nilus!  I ain  hell,  [me, 
’Till  you,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into 
The  beams  of  your  forgiveness.  I am  soul -sick. 
And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn’d, 
’Till  I have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin.  Rise,  Evadne.  {thee, 

Those  heav’nly  powers  that  put  this  good  into 
Grant  a continuance  of  it ! I forgive  thee : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it;  and  take  heed, 
Take  heed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 

Mock  not  the  pow’rs  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 

Erad.  1 nave  done  nothing  good  to  win 
belief,  [tures. 

My  life  hath  been  so  faithless.  All  the  creu- 
Mode  fur  Ileav'n’s  honours,  have  .their  ends, 
and  good  ones. 

All  but  the  coz'ning  crocodiles,  false  women  ! 


%rj 

They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  kil- 
ling sores, 

Men  pray  against ; and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
111  told  and  unbeliev’d,  they  pass  away. 

And  go  to  dust  forgotten!  But,  my  lord. 

Those  short  days  I shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shall,  though 
too  late, 

Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a will ; 
Since  I can  do  no  good,  because  a woman. 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it; 

I will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age. 

Or,  like  another  Niobe,  I’ll  weep 
’Till  I am  water. 

Amin.  I am  now  dissolv’d: 

My  frozen  soul  melts.  May  each  sin  thou  hast. 
Find  a new  mercy  ! Rise ; I am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  excellently  good. 
Before  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailty. 

Sure  thou  hadst  made  a star!  Give  me  thy  hand. 
From  this  time  I will  know  thee;  and,  as  far 
As  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  wc  meet  next,  I will  salute  thee  fairly. 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days. 

My  charity  shall  go  along  with  thee. 

Though  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  thee. 

I should  have  kill’d  thee,  but  this  sweet  re- 
pentance [thee— r 

Ia>cks  up  my  vengeance;  for  which  thus  I kiss 
The  last  kiss  we  must  take!  And ’would  to 
Heav’u 

The  holy  priest,  that  gave  our  hands  together, 
Had  giv  n us  equal  virtues!  Go,  Evadne ; 

The  gods  thus  part  our  bodies.  Have  a care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther:  I am  well  then. 

\ Evad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and,  above, 
hereafter,  . [lord ; 

Crown  thy  fair  soul!  Thus  I take  leave,  my 
And  never  shall  you  sec  the  foul  Evadne,  [may 
’Till  she  have  try’d  all  honour’d  means,  that 
Set  her  in  rest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

[£r#*j|f. 

Banquet.  Enter  Kin g and  Calianax. 

Hautboys  play  within. 
King.  I cannot  tell  howl  should  credit  this 
From  you,  that  are  his  enemy. 

Co/.  I’m  sure 

He  said  it  to  me;  and  I’ll  justify  it  [sword. 
What  way  he  dares  oppose — -nut  with  my 
King.  But  did  he  break,  without  all  cir- 
cumstance. 

To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort. 
To  kill  me,  and  then  ’scape? 

Cal.  If  he  deny  it. 

I'll  make  him  blush. 

King.  It  sounds  incredibly. 

Cal.  Ay,  so  does  ev’ry  thing  I say  of  late.. 
King.  Not  so,  Calianax. 

Cal.  Yes,  I should  sit 

Mute,  whilst  a rogue  with  strong  arms  cute 
your  throat. 


47  f Could  there  werx  any  safety  in  thy  rea'.j  i.  e.  any  security,  any  trust,  or  belief,  to  bs 
geposed  in  them.  Afr.  Theobald. 

VroL.  I.  E 
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King.  Well,  I will  try  him ; and,  if  this  be 
I’ll  pawn  my  life  I’ll  find  it,  IPt  be  false  [true, 
Anu  that  you  clothe  vour  hate  in  such  a lye, 

You  shall  hereafter  dote  in  your  own  house, 

Not  in  the  court. 

Cal.  Why,  if  it  be  a lye,  [it. 

Mine  cars  are  false;  for.  I’ll  be  sworn,  I heard 
Old  men  are  good  for  nothing:  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it.  You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter’d. 

King.  And  will  still. 

Where  I may  do  with  justice  to  the  world : 

You  have  no  witness. 

Cal.  Yes,  myself. 

King.  No  more, 

I mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

Cal.  How!  no  more? 

Would  you  have  more?  why,  am  uot  I enough 
To  hang  a thousand  rogues? 

King.  But,  so,  you  may 
Hang  nonest  men  too,  if  you  please. 

Cal.  I may  I 

‘Tis  like  I will  do  so:  There  are  a hundred 

Will  swear  it  for  a need  too,  if  I say  it 

King.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

Cal.  And  ’tis  hard 

If  my  word  cannot  hang  a boist’rous  knave. 
King.  Enough.  Where’s  Strato? 

Enter  Strato. 

Sira.  Sir!  ' [Amintorin;  | 

King.  Why,  where  is  all  the  company?  Call 
F.vadne.  Where’s  my  brother,  and  Melantius? 
Bid  him  come  too;  and  Diphilus.  Call  all 

[Exit  Strato. 

That  are  without  there. — If  he  should  desire 
The  combat  of  you,  ’tis  not  in  the  pow’r 
Of  all  our  laws  to  hinder  it;  unless 
We  mean  to  quit  ’em. 

Cal.  Why,  if  you  do  think 
’Tis  fit  an  old  man,  and  a counsellor,  [it. 
Do  fight  for  what  he  says,  then  you  may  grant 

Enter  Amintor , Evadncy  Melantius , Diphilus , 
Lysippus,  Cleon , Strato. 

King.  Come,  Sirs!  Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 
bridegroom. 

And  I will  use  thee  so : Thou  shalt  sit  down. 
Evadne,  ait;  and  you,  Amintor,  too; 

This  banquet  is  for  you.  Sir.  Who  has  brought 
A merry  tale  about,  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine?  Why,  Strato,  where  art 
thou  ? 

Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably, 


When  I desire  them  not.  [then. 

Stra.  'Tis  my  ill  luck.  Sir,  so  to  spend  them 
King.  Reach  me  a bowl  of  wine.  Mclan- 
Art  sad.4*  [tius,  thou 

Mel.  I should  be.  Sir,  the  merriest  here. 
But  I have  ne’er  a story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 

Melantius,  I am  now  considering 
How  easy  ’twere,  for  any  inan  we  trust, 

To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a bowl,  [knave. 
Mel.  I think  it  were  not  hard.  Sir,  fora 
Cal.  Such  as  you  are.  [well 

King.  1'faith,  ’twere  easy:  It  becomes  u» 
To  get  plain-dealing  men  about  ourselves ; 
Such  as  you  all  are  nere.  Amintor,  to  thee ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evudne. 

Met.  Have  you  thought  of  this,  Calianax? 

[Apart. 

Cal.  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 

Mel.  And  what’s  your  resolution?  [you. 
Cal.  You  shall  have  it,  soundly,  I warrant 
King.  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amm.  Here,  my  love. 

This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  checks;  and,  ’till  thou  dost 
A fault,  ’twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men, 

That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state. 
He  could  not  ’scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  Known, 

Impossible. 

King.  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 
Mel.  It  ought  to  be : If  he  got  then  away, 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ; lie  must  leave 
No  one  alive. 

Kng.  No;  I should  think  no  man  [man. 
Could  kill  me,  and  ’scape  clear,  but  that  old 
Cal.  But  I ! heaven  bless  me!  I ! should  I, 
my  liege? 

King.  I do  not  think  thou  would’st ; but 
yet  thou  might’st ; 

For  thou  hast  in  thy  hands  the  means  to  ’scape, 
By  keeping  of  the  fort.  He  has,  Melantius, 
And  he  has  kept  it  well. 

Mel.  From  cobwebs.  Sir, 

'Tis  clean  swept : I can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now : 'Twas  ne’er  besieg’d 
Since  he  commanded  it. 

Cal.  1 shall  be  sure 

Of  your  good  word : But  I have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  you. 

Mel.  Keep  your  ill  temper  in : 


48  King.  Reach  me  a bowl  of  wine : Melantius , thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  / should  be , Sir,  &c.]  I have  adjusted  the  metre,  which  was  confused : and,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  old  quarto  in  l6lQ,  affixed  the  reply  to  the  right  character.  The  king 
addressed  himself  to  Melantius;  and  what  impertinence’ it  is  in  Amintor  to  take  his  friends 
answer  out  of  his  mouth.  Mr.  Theobald. 

W*. hav*  n°  doubt  but  the  answer  belongs  to  Melantius;  not  only  for  the  reason  Mr. Theo- 
bald gives,  which  has  some  force,  but  because  the  king  has  just  told  Amintor,  that  * the  ban- 
quet was  for  him,’  and  asks,  ‘ who  has  brought  a merry'  tale  about  him?’  and  then  immediately 
addresses  Melantius,  telling  him  4 he  is  sad ;’  to  which  It  is  natural  for  Melantius  to  reply. 
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1 speak  no  malice.  Had  my  brother  kept  it, 

I should  have  said  as  much. 

King.  You  are  not  merry.  flianax, 

Brother,  drink  wine.  Sit  you  all  still! — Ca- 
I cannot  trust  thus : I have  thrown  out  words, 
That  would  have  fetch’d  warm  blood  upon  the 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov’d : [cheeks 
He  knows  no  such  thing.  [. Apart . 

Cal.  Impudence  may  ’scape. 

When  feeble  virtue  is  accus’d. 

King.  He  must. 

If  he  were  guilty*  feel  an  alteration 

At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  we  point  at  him: 

You  see  he  does  not. 

Cal.  Let  him  hang  himself : 

What  care  I what  he  does  ? This  he  did  say. 

King.  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What  I have  meant;  for  men  that  are  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss.  But  1 forgive 
Freely,  before  this  man.  Heav’n  do  so  too! 

I will  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  telling  it.  Let  it  be  so  no  more. 

Cal.  why,  this  is  very  fine. 

Mel.  I cannot  tell 

What  ’tis  you  mean ; but  I am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  an  ignorant  fault. 

But  let  me  know  it:  Happily,  ’tis  nought 
But  misconstruction ; and,  where  I am  clear, 
I will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods. 

Much  less  of  you. 

King.  Kay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 

I shall  call  back  my  mercy. 

Mel.  I want  smoothness 
To  thank  a man  for  pardoning  of  a crime 
I never  knew.  [to  shew  you 

King.  Kot  to  instruct  your  knowledge,  but 
My  ears  are  every  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  ’scape. 

Mel.  Pardon  me.  Sir; 

My  bluntness  will  be  pardoned : You  preserve 
A race  of  idle  j>eoplc  n^re  about  you, 

Facers  and  talkers,49  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  tilings  worthy.  The  man 
that  utter’d  this 

Had  perish’d  without  food,  be’t  who  it  will. 
But  for  this  arm,  that  fenc’d  him  from  the  foe. 
And  if  I thought  you  gave  a faith  to  this, 

The  plainness  of  my  nature  would  sj>cak  more. 
Give  me  a pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do’t) 

To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all : Then  1 am  fairly  paid 
For  all  my  care  and  sen- ice. 

Mel.  That  old  man. 

Who  calls  me  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 
(Though  1 will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  good  thought,  would  yet,  1 think, 
excuse  me. 


And  swear  he  thought  me  wrong’d  in  this. 

Cal.  Who,  I?  [to  me 

Thou  shameless  fellow ! Didst  thou  not  speak 
Of  it  thyself? 

Mel.  Oh,  then  it  came  from  him? 

Cal.  From  me!  who  should  it  cotnc  from, 
but  from  me? 

Mel.  Nay,  I believe  your  malice  is  enough : 
But  I have  lost  my  anger.  Sir,  I hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippus,  chear 
Amintor  and  his  lady ; there’s  no  sound 
Comes  from  you ; 1 will  come  and  do’t  myself. 
Amin.  You  have  done  already.  Sir,  for  me, 
1 thank  you. 

King.  Melantius,  I do  credit  this  from  him. 
How  slight  soe’er  you  make’t. 

Mel.  T'is  strange  you  should,  [man's  word. 
Cal.  ’Tis  strange  he  should  believe  an  old 
That  never  ly’d  in  s life. 

Mel.  I talk  not  to  thee! 

Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper’d  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me?  ‘Twos  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him;  but  to  credit  him, 

As  much,  at  least,  as  I have  pow’r  to  hear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  I speak  only  truth, 

I may  commend  myself — I have  bestow’d 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.  When  I was  a bov, 
1 thrust  myself  into  iny  country’s  cause. 

And  did  a deed  that  pluck’d  five  years  from 
time,  [king. 

And  styl'd  me  man  then.  And  for  you,  my 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.  This  sword  of  mine  hath  plow’d 
And  reapt  the  fruit  in  peace  ;5°  [the  ground. 
And  you  yourself  have  liv’d  at  home  in  case. 
So  terrible  I grew,  that,  without  swords, 

My  name  hath  fetch’d  you  conquest:  And 
my  heart 

And  limbs  are  still  the  same ; iny  will  as  great 
To  do  you  service.  Let  me  not  he  paid 
With  such  a strange  distrust. 

King  Melantius, 

I held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not;  if  I did, 

I do  not;  let  that  satisfy.  What,  struck 
With  sadness  all  ? More  wine ! 

Cal.  A few  fine  words  [villain! 

Have  overthrown  my  truth.  Ah,  th'art  a 
Mel.  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have 
the  fort. 

Dotard ! I will  disgrace  thee  thus  for  ever: 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it.  " [Apart. 
Cal.  My  liege. 

He’s  at  me  now  again  to  do  it.  Speak ; 


49  Eaten  and  talkers.']  Most  of  the  latter  editions  concur  in  this  reading ; which  is  c\  idently 
corrupt.  Facers , and  facings,  are  words  used  by  our  Authors  to  express  shameless  people  and 
cjf  ranter  y. 

50  And  they  have  reapt  the  fruit  of  it  in  peace.]  Thus  Mr.  Seward  prints  this  line.  Weth'nk 
the  alteration  judicious ; but  du  not  chusc  to  depart  so  far  from  the  old  copies. 
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Deny  it,  if  thou  canst.  Examine  him 
While  he  is  hot;  for  if  he  cool  again. 

He  will  forswear  it. 

King.  This  is  lunacy, 

I hoi  >c,  Melantius. 

Mel.  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  miss’d  the  happiness 
My  sister  gain'd ; and,  though  he  call  me  (be, 

I pity  him. 

Cal.  Pity?  a pox  upon  you  ! [the  Masque, 
Mel.  Mark  his  disorder’d  words!  And,  at 
Pingdras  knows,  he  rag'd,  and  rail’d  at  me. 
And  call’d  a lady  whore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  him  not.  But  it  heroines 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction : 
Pardon  him,  as  1 do. 

Cal.  I’ll  not  speak  for  thee, 

For  all  thy  cunning.  If  you  will  be  safe, 
Chop  oft'  his  head ; for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a rascal. 

King.  Some,  that  love  him. 

Get  him  to- bed.  Why,  pitv  should  not  let 
Age  make  itself  contemptible;  we  must  be 
Ail  old;  have  him  away. 

Mel.  C'alianax,  [home. 

The  king  believes  you;  come,  you  shall  go 
Apd  rest;  you  have  done  well.— You’ll  give 
it  up 

When  l have  us’d  you  thus  a month,  I hope. 

f Apart. 

Cal.  Now,  now, ’tis  plain,  Sir;  ne  does 
move  me  still. 

He  says,  he  knows  I’ll  give  him  up  the  fort. 
When  he  has  us’d  me  thus  a month.  I am  mad. 
Am  I not,  still? 

Omnct.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cal.  I shall  be  mad  indeed,  if  you  do  thus! 
Why  should  you  trust  a sturdy  fellow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  him ; all’s  in  his  sword) 
Before  me?  Do  hut  take  his  weapons  from  him. 
And  he’s  an  ass;  and  I’m  a very  fool. 

Both  with  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use 
Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [me. 

King.  ’Tis  well,  C'alianax.  But  if  you  use 
This  once  again,  1 shall  intreat  spmc  other 
To  sec  your  olliccs  be  well  discharg'd. 

Be  merry,  gentlemen ; it  grows  somewhat  late. 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a- bed  again. 

Amin.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  And  you,  Evadne.  Let  me  take 
Thee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  deserv’st  to  he,  my  friend 
Still,  and  for  ever.  Good  Calianax, 

Sleep  soundly;  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

[Exeunt. 

Manent  Melantius  and  Calianax. 

Cal.  Sleep  soundly!  I sleep  soundly  now, 
1 hope; 

I could  not  be  thus  else  How  dar’st  thou  stay 
Alone  with  me,  knowing  how  thou  hast  us’d 
me?  [and  that’s 

Mel.  Y ou  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue. 
The  strongest  part  you  liate  about  you. 

Cal . Ay, 


Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this: 
For  I begin  to  forget  all  my  hate. 

And  take’t  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extr’ordinarily  scurvily. 

Mel  I shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses:  I never  meant  you  hurt. 

Cm/.  Thou’ltangcr  me  again.  Tliou  wretched 
fugue,  [king; 

Meant  me  no  hurt ! Disgrace  me  with  the 
Lose  all  my  offices!  This  is  no  hurt, 

I sit?  I prithee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt?  [not; 

Mel.  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me 
To  call  the  credit  of  mens’  wives  in  question  ; 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land; 
This  is  all  hurt. 

Cal  All  this  thou  think’st,  is  sport ; 

For  mine  is  worse : But  use  thy  will  with  me ; 
For,  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  I could  cry. 

Mel.  Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe ; thoti 
may’s!  revenge.  [o’  thee. 

Cal.  Av,  rf  the  King?  I would  revenge 
Mel  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal.  I’m  a fine  plotter.  [the  king 

Mel.  The  short  is,  I will  hold  tlicc  with 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrncc  have  laid  thee  in  thy  grave. 
But  if  tliou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort. 

I’ll  take  thy  trembling  body  in  my  arms, 

And  bear  thee  over  dangers:  Thou  shalt  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

Cal.  If  I should  tell  the  king, 

Canst  thou  deny ’t  again? 

Mel.  Try,  and  believe.  [about. 

Cal.  Nay  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing 
Thou  shaft  have  the  fort. 

Mel.  Why,  well ; 

Here  let  our  hate  be  buried  ; and  this  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.  Give  me  thy  aged  breast 
To  compass. 

Cal.  Nay,  I do  not  love  thee  yet; 

I cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee: 

And,  if  I thought  it  were  a courtesy,  [grac’d; 
Thou  should’st  not  have  it.  But  I am  dis- 
My  ol fices  are  to  be  ta’cn  away; 

And,  if  I did  but  bold  this  fort  a day, 

I do  believe,  the  King  would  take  it  from  me. 
And  give  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  car- 
ried. [[know 

Ne’er  fhank  me  for’t;  but  yet  the  King  shall 
There  was  some  such  thing  in  ’t  I told  him  of ; 
And  that  1 was  an  honest  man. 

Mcl.  He’ll  buy 

That  knowledge  very  dearly.  Diphilus, 

Enter  Diphilus. 

What  news  with  thee  ? 

Diph.  This  were  a night  indeed 
To  do  it  in : The  King  hath  sent  for  hef. 
Mel.  She  shall  perforin  it  then.  Go,  *Di- 
philus,  [friend. 

And  take  from  this  good  man,  my  worthy 
The  fort;  he’ll  give  it  thee. 

Diph.  Have  you  got  that?  [thou  deny 
Cal.  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed?  Canal 
This  to  the  king  too? 
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Act  6.] 

Diph.  With  a confidence 
As  great  as  his. 

Cal.  Faith,  like  enough. 

Mel.  Awav,  and  use  him  kindly. 

Cal.  Touch  not  me ; 

1 hate  the  whole  strain.  If  thou  follow  me, 
A great  way  off.  I’ll  give  thee  up  the  fort} 

And  hang  yourselves. 

Mel.  Be  gone. 

Diph.  He’s  finely  wrought. 

[Exeunt  Cal.  and  Diph. 
Mel.  This  is  a night,  ’spite  of  astronomers. 
To  do  the  deed  in.  I will  wash  the  stain, 
That  rests  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  A mini  or . 

Amin.  Melantius,  now  assist  me:  If  thou 
be’ st 

That  which  thou  say’st,  assist  me.  I have  lost 
All  ray  distempers,  and  have  found  a rage 
So  pleasing!  Help  me. 

Mel.  Who  can  see  him  thus,  [friend? 
And  not  swear  vengeance?  What’s  the  matter, 
Amin.  Out  with  thy  sword ; and,  hand  in 
hand  with  me, 

Kush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  king; 

And  sink  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins. 
To  hell  for  ever. 

Mel.  Twere  a rash  attempt. 

Not  to  be  done  with  safety.  Let  your  reason 
Plot  your  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 

Amin.  If  thou  refusest  me  in  these  extremes, 
Tliou  art  no  friend : He  sent  for  her  to  me ; 
By  Heav’n,  to  me,  myself!  And,  I must  tell 
you, 


I love  her,  as  a stranger ; there  is  worth 
In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  Melantius; 
And  she  repents.  I’ll  do’t  myself  alone. 
Though  I be  slain.  Farewel. 

Mel.  He’ll  overthrow 

My  whole  design  with  madness.  Amintor, 
Think  what  thou  dost:  I dare  as  much  as 
Valour;  [tor. 

But  'tis  the  kin",  the  king,  the  king,  Amin- 
With  whom  thou  lightest  l — I know  he’s 
honest. 

And  this  will  work  with  him.  [Aside. 

Amin.  I cannot  tell 

What  thou  hast  said ; but  thou  hast  charm’d 
my  sword 

Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here, 
Defenceless. 

Aid.  I will  take  it  up  for  thee. 

Amin.  What  a wila  beast  is  uncollected 
man! 

The  thing,  that  we  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 
Mel.  Alas,  how  variable  are  thy  thoughts! 
Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes:  I was  run  to 
that 

I purpos’d  to  have  chid  thee  for.  Some  plot, 
I did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  king. 

By  that  old  fellow’s  carriage.  But  take  heed ; 
Tnere’s  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a king. 
But  carries  thunder  in  it. 

Mel.  I have  none 

Against  him.  [her, 

Amin.  Why,  come  then ; and  still  remem- 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

Mel.  I will  remember.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Evadne  and  a gentleman. 

Ev ad.  QIU,  is  the  king  a-bed? 

Gent.  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 
Eead.  Give  me  the  key  then,  and  let  none 
be  near ; 

Tis  the  king’s  pleasure.  p twere  ntinc. 

Gent.  I understand  you,  madam;  ’would 
1 must  not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 
Ei ad.  You  talk,  you  talk.  [king 

Gent.  Tis  all  I dare  do,  madam;  but  the 

M ill  wake,  and  then 

Erad.  Saving  your  imagination,  pray,  good 
uight,  Sir. 

Gent.  A good  night  be  it  then,  and  a long 
one,  madam.  I am  gone.  [Exit. 

[King  a-bed. 

Erad.  The  night  grows  horrible ; and  all 
about  me 


Like  my  black  purpose.  Oh,  the  conscience 
Of  a lost  virgin!  whither  wilt  thou  pull  me? 
To  what  things,  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell, 
Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  I^et  no  woman  dare 
From  this  hour  be  disloyal,  if  herheart  be  flesh. 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear : Tis  a daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool’s  that  left  his  peace. 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight.  Tis  so  many  sins, 
An  age  cannot  repent  ’em ; 51  and  so  great. 
The  ^.ods  want  mercy  for ! Yet,  I must  through 
’em. 

I have  begun  a slaughter  on  my  honour, 

And  1 must  end  it  there.  He  sleeps.  Good 
Heav’ns! 

Whygive  you  peace  to  this  untemperate  breast. 
That  bath  so  long  transgress’d  you?  I must 
kill  him. 

And  I will  do  it  bravely : The  mere  joy 
Tells  me,  1 merit  in  it.  Yet  I must  not 


yin  age  cannot  prevent  'em 
have  followed. 


tis  so  man  if  sins,  _ , 

;]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  judiciously,  makes  the  alteration  we 
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Thus  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps ; that  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world : My  vengeance 
/ Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
The  number  of  his  wrongs  and  punishments. 
I’ll  shake  his  sins  like  funes,  till  I waken 
His  evil  angel,  his  sick  conscience; 

And  then  I’ll  strike  him  dead.  King,  by  your 
leave:  [Tim  his  arms  to  the  led. 

I dare  not  trust  your  strength.  Your  Grace 
and  I 

Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 

So:  If  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution, 

I shall  be  strong  enough.  My  lord,  the  king! 
My  lord!  He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more.  My  lord ! Is  he  not  dead  already? 
Sir!  My  lord! 

King.  Who's  that? 

Evad.  Oh,  you  sleep  soundly,  Sir! 

King.  My  dear  Evadne, 

I have  been  dreaming  of  thee.  Come  to-bed. 
Evad.  I am  come  at  length,  Sir;  but  how 
welcome?  [Evadne? 

King.  What  pretty  new  device  is  this. 
What,  do  you  tie  ine  to  you?  By  my  love 
This  is  a quaint  one.  Come,  my  dear,  and 
kiss  me ; 

I’ll  be  thy  Mars ; 51  to-bed,  my  queen  of  love : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  the  gods 
May  see,  and  envy  our  embraces. 

Evad.  Stay,  Sir,  stay ; 

You  are  too  hoi,  and  1 nave  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins.  [warm  ; 

King . Prithee,  to-bed  then ; let  me  take  it 
There  thou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body 
better.  [body ; 

Evad.  I know  you  have  a surfeited  foul 
And  you  must  bleed. 

King.  Bleed! 

Evad.  Ay,  you  shall  bleed ! Lie  still;  and, 
if  the  devil,  [steel 

Your  lust,  will  give  you  leave,  repent.  This 
(!omes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name ; which  nothing  but  thy 
Can  answer  to  the  world.  [death 

King.  How’s  this,  Evadne?  [breast 

Evad.  I am  not  she;  nor  bear  I in  this 


[Act  5. 

So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  call'd  a woman. 

I am  a tyger ; l am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.  Stir  not!  If  thou  dost. 
I’ll  take  thee  unprepar’d  ; thy  fears  upon  thee. 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double;  and  so  send 
thee  finents 

(By  my  revenge,  I will)  to  look  those  tor- 
Prenard  for  such  black  souls.  [possible: 

King.  Thou  dost  not  mean  this;  ’tis  im- 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad.  No,  I am  not. 

1 am  as  foul  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  such  hells  here.  I was  once  fair. 
Once  1 was  lovely  *,  not  a blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou  foul 
canker,  [virtue, 

(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.  1 was  a world  of 
Till  vour  curst  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  you 
for’t!) 

With  your  temptations  on  temptations, 

Made  ine  give  up  mine  honour;  for  which, 
I’m  come  to  kill  thee.  [Kin", 

King.  No! 

Evad.  I am. 

King.  Thou  art  not ! [gentle, 

I prithee  speak  not  these  thinjp:  Thou  art 
And  wert  not  meant  thus  rugged. 

Evad.  Peace,  and  hear  me.  [mercy 

Stir  nothing  but  your  tongue,  and  that  for 
To  those  above  us;  by  whose  lights  I vow, 
Those  blessed  fires  that  shot  to  see  our  sin. 

If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 
I would  kill  that  too;  which,  being  past  m\ 
steel,54 

My  tongue  shall  reach.  Thou  art  a shameU 
villain ! 

A thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature; 

Sent,  like  a thick  cloud,  to  disperse  a plague 
U pon  weak  catching  women ! such  a tyrant. 
That  for  his  Imt  would  sell  away  his  subjects; 
Ay,  all  his  Heav’n  hereafter! 

King.  Hear,  Evadne, 

Thou  soul  oT sweetness,  hear!  I am  thy  King. 
Evad.  Thou  art  my  shame  I Lie  still,  there's 
none  about  you. 

Within  your  cries : All  promises  of  safety 


5*  I'll  be  thy  Mars;]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  words  of  Ovid  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Metamorphoses,  where  Mars  and  Venus  arc  caught  in  conjunction  by  a subtle  net  which  her 
husband  Vulcan  had  bound  over  them,  and  exposed  them  to  the  view  of  the  Gods. 

• Turpcsjacuere  ligati 

Turpi t It,  atque  alitjuis  de  Diis  non  tristilus  optat 

Sics  fieri  turpis.  Mr.  Theobald. 

5*  — to  look  those  torments 

Prepar'd  for  such  black  souls .]  Look occurs  in  the  line  immediately  preceding;  and  the 
repetition  of  it  is  no  manner  of  elegance.  Besides,  to  look  those  torments,  is  no  English  ex- 
pression : It  must  either  he,  seek  yr  brook.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Look,  freon  the  days  of  our  Authors  down  to  our  own,  hits  frequently  been  used  for  look  roll, 
or  seek.  \V  ith  respect  to  the  elegance,  it  is  our  province  to  give  our  Authors’  own  wards,  not 
(supposing  we  could)  to  substitute  bettei. 

5+  which,  bring  past  my  steel , 

My  tongue  shall  teach.J  ’Tis  evident  from  common-sense,  that  1 have  retrieved  the  true 
reading  here.  A corruption,  exactly  the  same,  had  jio«sr«.sed  a passage  in  Shakespeare's  Corio- 
lunus,  till  I corrected  it.  Mr.  Seward  likewise  started  this  emcn cation  here.  Mr . Theobald. 
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Act  5.] 

Arc  but  deluding  dreams.  Thus,  thus,  thou 
foul  man. 

Thus  i begin  my  vengeance ! [Stabs  him . 

King.  Hold,  Evadnc ! 

I do  command  thee,  hold. 

Evad.  I do  not  mean,  Sir, 

To  part  so  fairly  with  you ; we  must  change 
More  of  these  love-tricks  yet. 

King.  What  bloody  vi.'lain 
Provok'd  thee  to  this  murder? 

Evad.  Thou,  thou  monster. 

King.  Oh ! 

Evad.  Thou  kept’st  me  brave  at  court,  and 
whor’d’st  ine.  King; 

Then  married  me  to  a young  noble  gentleman. 
And  whor’d’ st  ine  still. 

King.  Evadne,  pity  me. 

Evad.  Hell  take  me  then ! This  for  my  lord 
Amintor! 

This  for  mv  noble  brother!  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrong’d  of  women ! [Kills  him. 
King.  Oh!  I die. 

Evad.  Die  all  our  faults  together!  1 forgive 
thee.  [Exit. 

Enter  two  of  the  bedchamber. 

1.  Come,  now  she's  gone,  let’s  enter;  the 
King  expects  it,  and  will  be  angry. 

2.  ’Tis  a fine  wench;  we’ll  have  a snap  at 
her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes  from  him. 

1.  Content  How  quickly  he  had  done 
with  her!  I sec,  kings  can  tlo  no  more  that 
way  than  other  mortal  people. 

2.  How  fast  he  is!  I cannot  hear  him 
breathe. 

1.  Either  the  tapers  give  a feeble  light. 

Or  he  looks  very  pale. 

2.  And  so  he  docs: 

Pray  Heaven  he  he  well ; let’s  look.  Alas! 
He’s  stiff,  wounded  and  dead . Treason,  trea- 

1.  Run  forth  and  call.  (son! 

2.  Treason,  treason!  [Ext/. 

1.  This  will  be  laid  on  us: 

Who  can  believe  a woman  could  do  this? 

Enter  Cleon  and  Lysippus. 

Cleon.  How  now!  Where’s  the  traitor? 

I.  Fled,  fled  away;  but  there  her  woful 
act  lies  still. 

Cleon.  Her  act ! a woman ! 

Lys.  Where’s  the  body? 

1.  There. 

Lys.  Farewel,  thou  worthy  man!  There 
were  two  bonds 

That  tied  our  loves,  a brother  and  a king; 

The  featt  of  which  might  fetch  a flood  of  tears: 
But  such  the  misery  of  greatness  is. 

They  have  no  time  to  mourn ; then  pardon  me ! 
Sirs,  which  way  went  she? 

Enter  Strato. 

Stra.  Never  follow  her; 

For  she,  alas!  was  hut  the  instrument. 

News  is  now  brought  in,  that  Melantius 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall; 


And  with  a loud  voice  calls  those  few,  that  pass 
At  this  dead  time  of  night,  delivering 
The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lys.  Gentlemen,  I am  your  king. 

Stra.  We  do  acknowledge  it.  [this 

Lys.  I w-ould  I were  not!  Follow,  all;  for 
Must  have  a sudden  slop.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius , Diphilus , and  Calianax , 
on  the  walls. 

Mel.  If  the  dull  people  can  believe  I am 
arm’d, 

(Be  constant,  Diphilus!)  now  we  have  time. 
Either  to  bring  our  banish'd  honours  home. 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Diph.  I fear  not;  [nax. 

My  spirit  lies  not  that  way.  Courage,  Calia- 
Cal.  ’Would  1 had  any  1 you  should  quick- 
ly know  it.  [quent. 

Mel.  Speak  to  the  people:  Thou  art  elo- 
Cal.  ’Tis  a fine  eloquence  to  come  to  the 
gallows ! [y°u ! 

You  were  born  to  be  my  end.  The  devil  take 
Now  must  I hang  for  company.  ’Tis  strange, 
I should  be  old,  and  neither  wise  nor  valiant. 

Enter  Lysippus , Diagoras , Cleon , Strato , 
aiid  guard. 

Lys.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  con- 
fident 

Asifhe  had  his  full  command  about  him.  [Sir; 

Stra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause. 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it! 
Though  he  be  might)'  spirited,  and  forward 
To  all  great  thinp ; to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  telling  of;  yet,  cer- 
tainly, 

I do  believe  him  noble ; and  this  action 
Rather  pull’d  on,  than  sought:  His  mind  was 
As  worthy  as  his  hand.  [ever 

Lys.  ’Tis  my  fear,  too. 

Heaven  forgive  all ! Summon  him,  lord  Cleon. 
Cleon.  Ho,  from  the  walls  there. 

Mel.  Worthy  Cleon,  welcome,  [honest. 
We  could  have  wish’d  you  here,  lord : You  are 
Cat.  Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a knave, 
though 

I dare  not  tell  thee  so [Aside. 

Lus.  Melantius! 

Mel.  Sir.  [old  love 

Lys.  1 am  sorry  that  we  meet  thus;  our 
Never  requir’d  such  distance.  Pray  Heaven, 
You  have  not  left  yourself,  and  sought  this 
safety 

More  out  of  fear  than  honour ! You  have  lost 
A noble  master;  which  your  faith,  Melantius, 
Some  think,  might  have  preserv'd:  Yet  you 
know  best.  [dares  fight, 

Cal.  When  time  was,  I was  mad;  some,  that 
I hoix*  will  pay  this  rascal. 

Mel.  Koval  young  man,  whose  tears  look 
lovely  on  thee ; 

Had  they  Keen  shed  for  a deserving  one. 

They  had  been  lasting  monuments!  Thy  bro- 
ther. 
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While  he  was  good,  I call’d  him  king;  and 
serv’d  him 

With  that  strong  faith,  that  most  unwearied 
valour, 

Pull’d  people  from  the  farthest  sun  to  seek  him , 
And  bee  his  friendship.55  I was  then  his  sol- 
dier, 

But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace 
me. 

And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust 
(That  never-cur’d  dishonour  of  my  sister. 

Base  “tain  of  whore!  and,  which  is  worse. 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself, 

Thus  1 have  flung  him  oil  with  my  allegiance ; 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I have  suffer’d  in  him;  and  this  old  man. 
Wrong'd  almost  to  lunacy. 

Cal Who  l? 

You  would  draw  me  in.  1 have  had  no  wrong, 

I do  disclaim  ye  all. 

Mel.  The  snort  is  this ; 

*Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Urgeth  me  thus;  1 do  desire  again 
To  he  a subject,  so  I may  be  free. 

If  not,  I know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.  Be  speedy,  and  be  wise. 

In  a reply- 

Stra.  Be  sudden,  Sir,  to  tie 
All  up  again : WTbat’s  done  is  past  recall. 

And  past  you  to  revenge ; and  there  are  thou- 
sands. 

That  wait  for  such  a troubled  hour  as  this. 
Throw  him  the  blank. 

Li/s.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice : My  seal  is  at  it. 

Mel.  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to  this  act. 
Not  gain  ; and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 
Cal.  Put  my  name  in  too. 

Diph  . You  disclaim’d  us  all 
But  now,  Calianax. 

Cal.  That  is  all  one ; 

I’ll  not  be  hang’d  hereafter  by  a trick  : 

I’ll  have  it  in. 

Met  You  shall,  you  shall.  [king. 

Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we’ll  call  you 
And  give  you  up  the  fort. 

Lys.  Away,  away.  [Exeunt  omnes. 

Enter  Asputia  in  mans  apparel. 

Asp.  This  is  my  fatal  hour.  Ileav’n  may 
forgive 

My  rash  attempt,  that  causelesly  hath  laid 
Griefs  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest ; 

And  put  a woman’s  heart  into  my  breast. 

It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  1 die; 

For  she,  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I have  on  me,  and  be  patient  too, 

May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 
Go^save  you.  Sir! 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  And  you.  Sir.  What’s  your  business? 
Asp.  With  you,  Sir,  now;  to  do  me  th« 
fair  olhee 

To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Scr.  What,  would  you  serve  him? 

Asp.  I’ll  do  him  any  service. ; but,  to  haste. 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I desire 
To  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  Sir,  because  you’re  in  such  linste.  I 
would  be  loth  to  delay  you  any  longer : You 
cannot 

Asp.  It  shall  become  you,  though,  to  tell 
your  lord. 

Ser.  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody;  hut, 
in  particular,  I have  in  charge,  about  no 
weighty  matters.56  [proof? 

Asp.  This  is  most  strange.  Art  thou  gold- 
There’s  for  thee;  help  me  to  him. 

Ser.  Pray  be  not  angry.  Sir.  I’ll  do  my  best, 

[Exit. 

Asp.  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answer’d 
inc! 

There  is  a vile  dishonest  trick  in  man. 

More  than  in  women : All  the  men  I meet 
Appear  thus  to  inc,  are  all  harsh  and  rude ; 

And  have  a subtilty  in  every  thing, 

W’hich  love  could  never  know.  But  we  fond 
women 

Harbour  the  easiest  and  the  smoothest  thoughts. 
And  think  all  shall  go  so ! It  is  unjust. 

That  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  to* 
gether. 

Enter  Amintor  and  his  man . 

Amin.  Where  is  he? 

Ser.  There,  my  lord. 

Amin.  What  would  you,  Sir?  [your  man 
Asp.  Please  it  vour  lordship  to  command 
Out  of  the  room,  1 shall  deliver  things 
Worthy  your  i tearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [Eai/  servant. 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  bury  falshood  in  it!  [Aside. 

Amin.  Now  your  will.  Sir. 

Asp.  When  you  know  me,  my  lord,  you 
needs  must  guess 

My  business;  and  I ain  not  hard  to  know ; 
For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark’d  this  smooth 
face  . [me 

With  these  few  blemishes,  people  w ould  call 
My  sister’s  picture,  and  her  mine.  In  short, 

1 am  the  brother  to  the  wrong’d  Asjxttia. 
Amin-  The  wrong’d  Aspatia!  ’Would  thou 
wert  so  too 

Unto  the  wrong’d  Arnintor!  Let  me  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  I hear 
Unto  the  wrong’d  Aspatia.  Here  I stand. 


55  And  begins  friendship.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  1 C>  1 g : That  of  16J0  says, 

’U  Tint  in  particular  I have  in  charge,  about  no  weighty  matters.]  These  words,  which  shew 
an  impertinence  so  common  in  all  servants,  and  a desire  of  sifting  into  every  body’s  business, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  quarto,  in  Hilt)..  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  5.J 

That  did  it:  ’Would  he  could  not!  Gentle 
youth. 

Leave  me ; for  there  is  something  in  thv  looks. 
That  calls  my  sins,  in  a most  hideous  form. 
Into  my  mind;  and  I have  grief  enough 
Without  thy  help. 

Asp.  I would  l could  with  credit. 

Since  1 was  twelve  years  old,  1 had  not  seen 
My  sister  till  this  hour;  I now  arriv’d: 

She  sent  for  me  to  see  her  marriage; 

A woful  one!  But  they,  that  are  above, 

Have  ends  in  every  thing.57  She  us’d  few 
words ; 

But  yet  enough  to  make  me  understand 
The  baseness  of  the  injuries  you  did  her. 

That  little  training  1 have  had,  is  war: 

I may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace;  [you, 
I would  not,  though.  I shall  not  need  to  tell 
I am  but  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
Honour,  that  is  not  easily  gain’d  again. 

Fairly  I mean  to  deal : The  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats;  and  wc  shall  bo  stopp’d, 
If  it  be  publish’d.  If  you  like  your  sword. 
Use  it ; if  mine  ap{>car  a better  to  yon, 
Change;  for  tbc  ground  is  this,  and  .this  the 
time. 

To  end  our  difference. 

Amin.  Charitable  youth, 

(If  thou  be’st  such)  think  not  I will  maintain 
So  strange  a wrong : And,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
Know,  that  1 could  not  think  that  desperate 
thing 

I durst  not  do;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 

I would  not  see  her;  for,  beholding  thee, 

I am  I know  not  what.  If  1 have  aught. 
That  mav  content  thee,  take  it,  and  be  gone ; 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 

Thine  e^es  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

A*p.  Thus,  she  swore,  [words 

Thou  wouldst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me 
That  would  fetch  tears  into  mv  eyes;  and  so 
Thou  dost,  indeed.  Bik  yet  she  bade  me 
watch, 

I.est  I were  cozen'd;  and  be  sure  to  fight. 
Ere  I return’d. 

Amin.  That  must  not  be  with  me. 

For  her  I’ll  die  directly;  but  against  hej 
Will  never  hazard  it. 

Asp.  Von  must  be  urg’d. 

I do  not  deal  uncivil?  with  those 

That  dare  to  fight;  Gut  such  a one  as  you 

Must  be  us’d  thus.  f She  strikes  him. 

Amin.  I prithee,  youth,  take  heed. 

Thy  sister  is  a thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I can  endure 
Ail  this.  Good  gods  ! a blow  I can  endure! 
Rut  stay  not,  lest  thou  draw  a timeless  death 
Upon  thyself. 
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Asp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow; 

One,  that  hath  studied  out  a trick  to  talk, 

And  move  soft-hearted  people;  to  be  kick’d 
[•S'/re  kicks  him. 

Thus,  to  be  kick’d  !-— Why  should  Ire  be  so 
slow 

In  giving  me  my  death  ? [Aside. 

Amin.  A man  can  bear  [then! 

No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.  Forgive  me, 
I would  endure  yet,  if  1 could.  Now  shew 
The  spirit  thou  pretend’st,  and  understand. 

Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live. [7  hey  fight. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ? [’at  me 

Thou  canst  not  fight : The  blow*  thou  muk'st 
Arc  quite  besides ; and  tho*e  I offer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread’st  thine  arms,  and  tak’st  upon 
thv  breast, 

Alas,  defenceless*. 

Asp.  I have  got  enough, 

And  my  desire.  There  is  no  place  so  fit 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadne , her  hands  bloody , 
with  a knife 

Evad.  Amiutor,  I am  louden  with  events. 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.  I have  joys. 
That  in  a moment  can  call  back  thv  wrongs. 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 

It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  thee. 

But  not  her  mischiefs.  [again ; 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  believe 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  full  of  news. 
That  I a in  stay’d. 

Evad  Noble  Amintor,  put  off  thv  amaze. 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak:  Am  I not 
fair?  [now? 

Looks  not  Evadne  beauteous,  with  these  rites 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyes. 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man? 

I was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then : 

Since  I knew  ill,  i was  not  free  till  now. 
Amin.  There  is  presage  of  some  important 
thing  [lost. 

About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  hath 
Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a knife! 
Evad.  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and 
mine. 

Joy  to  Amintor!  for  the  king  is  dead. 

Amin.  Those  have  most  pow’r  to  hurt  us, 
that  we  love; 

W c lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms! 
Why,  thou  hast  rais'd  up  mischief  to  his 
height, 

And  found  one,  to  out-name  thy  othir  faults. 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins. 

But  all  thv  life  is  a continued  ill. 

Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. 
Joy  to  Amintor!  Thou  hast  touch’d  a life. 


57  But  they  that  are  alone , 

Have  ends  in  every  thing!]  How  nobly,  and  to  what  advantage,  has  Shakespeare  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment,  in  his  liatulci! 

And  that  should  teach  us. 

There  s a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  hous  wc  will.  Mr.  Theobald 

VoL.  I.  F 
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The  very  name  of  which  hail  pow’f  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 
Evad.  ’Tis  done ; and  since  1 could  not  find 
a way 

To  meet  thy  love  so  clear  as  through  his  life, 

I cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin.  Couldst  thou  procure  the  gods  to 
?l>eak  to  me, 

To  bid  me  love  this  woman,  and  forgive, 

1 think  1 should  fall  out  with  them.  Behold, 
Here  lies  a youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my 
breast, 

Sent  by  his  violent  fate,  to  fetch  his  death 
From  my  slow  hand:  And,  to  augment  my  woe, 
You  now  are  present,  stain'd  with  a king's 
blood, 

Violently  shed.  This  keeps  night  here, 

And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  about 
Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  [me.58 

Amin.  No  more;  pursue  me  not.  [bed. 
Evad.  Forgive  me  then,  and  take  me  to  thy 
We  may  not  part 

Amin.  Forbear!  Be  wise,  and  let  my  rage 
Go  this  wav. 

Evad.  ’Tis  you  that  I would  stay,  not  it. 
Amin.  Take  heed;  it  will  return  with  me. 
Evad.  If  it  must  be,  I shall  not  fear  to 
Take  me  home.  [meet  it: 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear! 
Evad.  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm  : 
Thine  eyes  are  sharper  than  thou  canst  make 
Amin.  Away,  away!  [thy  sword. 

Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 

I’m  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me. 
For  that  I must  not  grant.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  stand. 

Evad.  Receive  inc,  then. 

> Amin.  I dare  not  stay  thy  lauguage: 

In  midst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief. 

Thou  dost  awake  something  that  troubles  me. 
And  says,  * I lov’d  thee  once.’  I dare  not  stay ; 
There  is  no  end  of  woman’s  reasoning. 

[Leaves  her. 

Evad.  Amintor,  thou  shall  love  me  now 
apin: 

Go ; I am  calm.  Farewel,  and  Deace  for  ever ! 
Evadne,  whom  thou  hat’st,  will  die  for  thee. 

[Kilts  herself, 

Amin.  1 have  a little  human  nature  yet. 
That’s  left  for  thee,  that  bids  me  slay  thy  hand. 

. [ l\ct  urns . 


[Act  S. 

Evad.  Thv  hand  was  welcome,  but  it  came 

too  late. 

Oh,  l am  lost ! the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

[She  dies. 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  [I  feel 

Amin.  Thi  dearth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and 
A siark  affrighted  motion  in  my  blood : 

My  soul  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
All  over  ain  a trouble  to  myself.  [things. 
There  is  some  hidden  pow’r  in  these  dead 
That  calls  my  Hcsh  unto  'em  : I am  cold  1 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  ’em  company.  [leave. 
There’s  something,  yet,  whicn  I am  loth  to 
There’s  man  enough  in  me  to  meet  the  fears 
That  death  can  bring;  and  yet,  ’would  it  were 
done ! 

I can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way ; 
Yet  still,  betwixt  the  reason  and  the  act. 

The  wrong  I to  Aspatia  did  stands  up: 

I have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer. 
Though  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scorn 
And  hatcof  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled. 
When  I have  paid  to  her  in  tears  my  sorrow. 

I will  not  leave  this  act  unsatisfied. 

If  all  that’s  left  in  me,  can  answer  it. 

Asp.  Was  it  a dream  ? There  stands  Amin* 
tor  still ; 

Or  I dream  still. 

Amin.  How  dost  thou?  Speak : receive  my 
love  and  help. 

Thy  blond  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again : 
There’s  hope  of  thy  recovery. 

Asp.  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia? 

Amin.  1 did.  [Iicrr 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto 
Amin.  'Tis  true;  and  ’till  these  happy  signs 
in  thee 

Did  stay  my  course,  ’twas  thither  I was  going. 
Asp.'VhouLTt  there  already,  and  thesewounus 
arc  hers: 

Those,  threats,  I brought  with  me,  sought  not 
revenge ; 

But  came  to  fetch  this  blessing  from  thy  hand. 
I am  Aspatia  vet. 

Amin.  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again  ? 
Asp.  1 shall  surely  live,  Amintor;  I am  well: 
A kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 
Amin.  The  world  wants  live*,  to  excuse  thy 
loss! 

Come,  let  me  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  help. 


THE  MAID’S  TRAGEDY. 


**  an  unknown  wilderness.]  This  is  a word  here  appropriated  by  the  Poets  to 

signify  wildness \ from  the  verb  bewilder. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  liberty  of  u>ing  it  in  this  sense,  as  he  has  copied 
it  in  his  Paradise  Lost , B.  ix.  v.  24a. 

The  paths  and  Lowers  doubt  nut  but  our  joint  hands 

IVill  keep  from  wilderness  with  case.  -Ur.  Theobald. 

The  world  wants  lines  to  excuse  thy  loss:']  The  sense  and  verse  are  l>oth  spoiled  ; I hope. 
I have  restored  both.  My  emendation  gives  this  meaning.  All  the  lives  of  all  the  women  in 
i he  world  cannot  to  me  atone  for  the  loss  of  thine.  I guess  that  some  transcriber,  creditor, 
had  first  by  mere  accident  changed  lives  to  lines ; and  the  word,  expiate , not  making  the  least 
sense  with  tliat,  occasioned  some  future  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metre,  to  substitute  excuse 
instead  of  it;  which  does  carry  some  shadow  of  sense,  though  but  an  empty  one. This  is 
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Asp.  Amintor,  thou  must  stay;  I must  rest 
here; 

My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  will,  [live 
How  dost  thou,  my  best  soul?  1 would  fain 
N'ow,  if*  I could:  Wouldst  thou  have  lov’d 
me,  then? 

Amin.  Alas! 

All  that  1 ain's  not  worth  a hair  from  thee. 
Asp.  Give  me  thy  hand ; my  hands  grope 
up  and  down, 

And  cannot  find  thee:  I am  wondrous  sick: 
Have  I thy  hand,  Amintor? 

Amin.  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world, 
thou  hast. 

Asp.  I do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh,  I must  go.  Farewell ! [Dies. 

Amin.  She  swoons!  Aspatia!  Help!  for 
Heav’n’s  sake,  water! 

Such  as  may  chain  life  ever  to  this  frame. 
Aspatia,  speak!  What,  no  help  yet?  1 fool! 
I’ll  chafe  her  temples:  Yet  there’s  nothing 
stirs: 

Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calls. 
And  let  her  answer  me!  Aspatia,  speak ! 

I've  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  it  will  shew  itself. 

Oh,  she  is  gone ! 1 will  not  leave  her  yet. 
Since  out  of  justice  we  must  challenge  nothing. 
I’ll  call  it  mercy,  if  you’ll  pity  me,  [years. 
Ye  heavenly  powers!  and  lend,  for  sonic  few 
The  blessed  soul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 

No  comfort  comes;  the  gods  deny  me  too! 

I'll  bow  the  body  once  again  Aspatia ! 

The  soul  is  fled  'for  ever;  and  I wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company. 

Must  I talk  now?  Here’s  to  be  with  thee, 
love ! [ Kills  hi mself. 

Enter  Servant. 

Scrv.  This  is  a great  grace  to  my  lord,  to 
have  the  new  king  come  to  him  : l must  tell 
him  he  is  entering.  Oh,  Hcav’n!  Help, 
help! 


Enter  Lysippus,  Mclantius , Calianax , Cleon, 
Diphilus , and  Strata. 

Lys.  Where’s  Amintor. 

Serv.  Oh,  there,  there.60 
Lys.  How  stiangc  is  this! 

Cal.  What  should  we  do  here? 

Mel.  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted 
things  with  me. 

That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.  May  I stand 
Stiff  here  for  ever!  liyes,  call  up  your  tears! 
This  is  Amintor:  Heart!  lie  was  my  friend; 
Melt;  now  it  flows.  Amintor,  give  a word 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin.  ( )h ! [Oh,  thy  arms 

Mcl.  Melantius  calls  his  friend  Amintor. 
Are  kinder  to  me  than  thy  tongue!  Speak, 
speak ! 

Amin.  What?  [sounds 

Mel.  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the 
That  ever  I shall  hear  again. 

Diph.  Oh,  brother! 

Here  lies  your  sister  slain ; you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there 
Met.  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A thing  to  laugh  at,  in  respect  of  this : 

Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son  : 

All  that  I had!  Speak  once  again:  What 
Lies  slain  there  by  thee  ? [youth 

Amin.  ’Tin  Aspatia. 

My  last  is  said.  I^et  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  [Dies. 

Cal.  What’s  that?  what’s  that?  Aspatia! 
Mel.  I never  did 

Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now: 

It  will  not  burst  at  need. 

Cal.  My  daughter  dead  here  too!  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve;  but  1 ne'er 
knew  any  but  direct  crying. 

Mel.  I am  a prattler;  but  no  more. 

[Offers  to  kiil  himself. 
Diph.  Hold,  brother. 

Lys.  Stop  him. 


the  emendation  and  comment  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Seward. Long  before  I received  his 

thoughts  upon  this  passage,  1 had  substituted  with  less  variation  from  the  text: 

The  tvorld  wants  limits  to  excuse  thy  loss. 

i.  r.  Were  the  world  ever  so  wide  and  large,  the  loss  of  thee  is  so  great,  that  its  whole  vastidity , 
as  Shakespeare  says,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  excuse,  or  compensate  for  it.  I have  adopted  my 
friend’s  conjecture  into  the  text,  because  I would  be  always  w illing  to  shew  a diffidence  of  my 
own  poor  efforts.  The  readers  will  have  the  benefit  of  both  our  conjectures.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  inserted  these  gentlemen’s  conjectures,  lest  the  omission  of  them  might  be  thought 
unjust;  but  cannot  allow  propriety  in  either.  From  Mr.  Theobald’ > alteration  wc  dissent,  he- 
ruusc  limits  is  so  very  different  from  lines,  and  from  the  same  reasoning  we  object  to  Mr.  Se- 
ward's word  expiate.  Our  Authors  were  often  defective  in  their  measure,  olten  redundant; 
and  we  find  this  line  less  exceptionable  than  multitudes  which  might  lie  instanced.  With 
respect  to  the  word  lines,  the  vowel  u was  formerly  used  for  the  consonant  v ; and  the  vo\vel  u 
being  inverted  (a  very  common  error  at  the  press)  appears  to  he  an  n ; hence,  then,  \vh  derive 
the  word  tines  for  lines.  V . 

<0  Stra.  Oh,  there,  there. ] We  cannot  believe,  our  Poets  intended  these  words  to  he  spoken 
l»y  Strata.  Strata  is  following  Lysippus  into  the  room,  yet  is  the  first  to  give  information  of 
what  that  prince  must  have  seen  before  him.  The  speech  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the  Ser- 
vant to  u hoin  therefore  wc  have  assigned  it. 
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THE  MAID’S  TRAGEDY. 


[Ac!  3. 


Diph.  Fie!  how  «mmar»lv  was  this  offer  in 
Does  tin's  become  our  strain?  [you; 

^ Cal.  I know  not  what  the  matter  is,  but  I 
am  grown  very  kind,  and  am  friends  with 
you.  You  have  given  me  that  among  you 
will  kill  me  quickly;  hut  I’ll  go  home*  and 
live  as  long  as  I can. 

Mel.  llis  spirit  is  but  poor,  that  can  be  kept 
From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 

Is  not  my  hand  a weapon  sharp  enough 
To  stop  my  breath?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those, 


I vow,  Amintor,  I will  never  cat, 

Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 
That  may  preserve  life!  This  I swear  to  keep. 
Lys.  Look  to  him  tho’,  and  bear  those 
bodies  in. 

May  this  a fair  example  be  to  me. 

To  rule  with  temper : For,  on  lustful  kings,61 
Unlook’d-for,  sudden  deaths  from  Heav'n  are 
sent ; 

But  curst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


61  For , on  lustful  Hwgjr.]  Mr.  Rymer  has  very  justly  remarked  in  his  Criticisms  on 

Tragedy,  that  as  the  moral  is  a lesson  on  the  dangers  attending  incontinence , the  play  ought  to 
take  its  name  from  the  King:  Whereas  the  whole  distress  of  the  story  lying  on  Aspatia  being 
abandoned,  and  the  gross  injury  clone  to  Amintor,  the  moral,  that  we  have,'  is  in  no  kind  to 
the  purpose.  Amintor  is  every  where,  indeed,  condemn  ng  himself  for  his  perfidy  to  his  be- 
trothed mistress;  and  inculcating,  that  the  Heavens  are  strict  in  punishing  him  for  that  crime;' 
and  so  we  have  another  moral  in  the  body  of  the  fable.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Rymer  and  Mr.  Theobald  concur  again  in  blaming  our  Author*  for  making  the  title  of 
the  play  relate  to  the  distress  of  Asnatia,  and  the  moral  at  the  close  only  to  the  ill  consequences 
of  vice  in  kings.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  remember,  that  good  writers  have  frequently 
avoided  giving  their  plays  a name  which  might  forestall  the  event,  and  open  too  much  of  the 
main  plot:  Thus,  Yrcnice  Preserv'd,  or  the  Plot  Discover’d,  has  been  much  blamed  for  dis- 
covering the  plot  loo  soon.  Whereas  many  of  Shakespeare's  and  our  Author’s  plays  take  their 
names  from  some  character  or  incident  that  gives  not  tnc  least  insight  into  the  main  design. 

Mr.  Sncard. 

We  cannot  help  owning,  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  more  justice  in  the  remark  of  Ry- 
mer and  Theobald,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Seward. 
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PHILASTER; 

OR, 

LOVE  LIES  A-BLEEDING. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Lovelace,  Stanley,  and  Herrick,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Au- 
thor of  this  Play;  those  by  Earle,  of  Beaumont.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been 
wrote  conjunctively.  The  first  edition  we  find,  was  printed  in  l62rt.  This  was  one  of  the 
plays  performed  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone; 
a prologue  for  it  was  then  wrote  bv  Mr.  Dry  den.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  this  play,  by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  when  it  was  en- 
titled, “ The  Restoration,  or  Right  will  take  Place;”  bat,  some  writers  say  it  was  never 
brought  on  the  stage.  In  l6y5,  Mr.  Settle  wrote  a new  fourth  and  fifth  act  to  it,  with 
which  it  was  then  performed.  In  1673,  Philastcr,  after  having  been  suffered  to  lie  many 
j*ears  dormant,  was  again  introduced  to  the  stage,  with  some  few  alterations,  by  George  Col- 
man,  Esq.  when  that  excellent  performer,  Mr.  William  Powell,  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  character  of  Philaster. 


PERSON'S  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

King. 

Philaster,  heir  to  the  crown. 

Pharamokd,  prince  of  Spain. 

Dion,  a lord. 

Cleremont,  1 f noble  gentlemen,  his  ax- 
Thrasiline,  societies. 

An  old  captain. 

Five  citizens. 

A country  fellow. 

Two  woodmen. 

The  king's  guard  and  train. 


Women. 

Aretiiusa,  the  king  s daughter. 

Galatea  { a W*5C  moc^est  attending 

' , l the  princess. 

Megra,  a lascivious  lady. 

An  old  wanton  lady , or  crone.1 
Another  Indy  attending  the  princess. 

C daughter  of  Dion , but  dit - 
Euphrasia,  < guised  like  a page,  and 

L called  Brt/ario. 


SCENIC,  Sicily. 


ACT  I. 

from  the  king  to  attend  here.  Besides,  it  was 
boldly  published,*  that  no  officer  should  for- 
bid any  gentleman  that  desire  to  attend  and 
hear.  V 

Cler.  Can  you  guess  the  cause? 

1 An  old  wanton  lady,  or  croanc.]  We  find  this  character  in  all  the  editions,  but  Mr. 
Theobald’s. 

1 It  was  boldly  published .]  This  adverb  can  have  no  sort  of  propriety  here.  What  loldnrss 
h there  in  publishing  an  order  from  the  king,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  should  be  refuted  ad. 

• mittancp? 


Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  and  Thrasiline. 

Cler.  LT  ERK’S  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

Dion.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I 
Wonder  at  it.  Thev  received  strict  ~x 
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PHILASTER. 


Dion.  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish 
rince,  that’s  come  to  marry  our  kingdom’s 
eir,  and  l>c  our  sovereign. 

Thra.  Many,  that  will  seem  to  know  much, 
say,  she  looks  not  on  him  like  a maid  in  love. 

Dion.  Oh,  Sir,  the  multitude  (that  seldom 
know  any  thing  but  their  own  opinions)  speak 
that  they  would  have;  hut  the  prince,  before 
his  own  approach,  receiv'd  so  many  confident 
messages  lrom  the  state,  that  1 think  she’s  re- 
solv’d to  be  rul’d. 

Cle.  Sir,  it  is  thought,  with  her  he  shall 
enjoy  both  these  k ingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  is,  without  controversy,  so 
meant.  But  ‘twill  he  a troublesome  labour 
for  him  to  enjoy  both  these  kingdoms,  with 
safety,  the  right  heir  to  one  of  them  living, 
and  living  so  virtuously;  especially,  the  people 
admiring  the  bravery  of  his  mind,  and  lament- 
ing his  injuries. 

Cle.  Who?  Philaster? 

Dion.  Yes;  whose  father,  we  all  know, 
was  by  our  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteous- 
ly depos'd  from  his  fruitful  Sicily.  Myself 
drew  some  blood  in  those  wars,  which  I 
would  give  my  hand  to  be  wash'd  from 

C/e.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state  policy  will 
not  let  me  know  why,  Philaster  being  heir  to 
one  of  these  kingdoms,  the  king  should  suffer 
him  to  walk  abroad  with  such  free  liberty. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more 
constant  than  to  enquire  after  state  news. 
But  the  king,  of  late,  made  a hazard  of  both 
the  kingdoms,  of  Sicily  and  iiis  own,  with 
offering  but  to  imprison  Philaster.  At  which 
the  city  was  in  arms,  not  to  be  charm’d  down 
by  any  state-order  or  proclamation,  till  they 
saw  Philaster  ride  through  the  streets  pleas’d, 
and  without  a guard ; at  which  they  threw 
their  hats,  and  their  arms  from  them  ; some 
to  make  bonfires,  some  to  drink,  all  for  his 


[Act  I. 

deliverance.  Which,  wise  men  sav,  is  the 
cause  the  king  labours  to  bring  in  the  power 
of  a foreign  nation,  to  awe  his  own  with. 

Enter  Galatea , Megra , and  a lady. 

Thra.  See,  ihe  ladies.  What’s  the  first? 

Dion.  A wise  and  modest  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  princess. 

Cle.  The  second? 

Dion.  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  dis- 
creetly enough,  and  ill  favour’dly  dance  her 
measure;  simper  when  she  is  courted  by  her 
friend,  and  slight  her  husband. 

Cle.  The  last? 

Dion.  Marry,  I think  she  is  one  whom  the 
state  keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate 
princes.  She'll  cog  and  lie  with  a whole 
army,  before  the  league  shall  break:  Iler 
name  is  common  through  the  kingdom,  and 
the  trophies  of  her  dishonour  advanced  be- 
yond Hercules’  pillars.  She  loves  to  try  the 
several  constitutions  of  mens’  bodies;  and, 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own 
body,  by  making  experiment  upon  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cle.  She’s  a profitable  member. 

La.  Peace,  if  you  love  me! 3 You  shall  see 
these  gentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not 
court  us. 

Gal.  What  if  they  should? 

Meg.  What  if  they  should? 

La.  Nnv,  let  her  alone.  What  if  they 
should?  Why,  if  they  should,  I say  they 
were  never  abroad.  What  foreigner  would 
do  so?  It  writes  them  directly  untravcllcd. 

Gal.  Why,  what  if  they  be? 

Meg.  What  if  they  be? 

La.  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  What  if 
they  be?  Why,  if  thev  he,  I will  justify, 
they  cannot  maintain  discourse  with  a judi- 
cious lady,  nor  make  a leg,  nor  say  ‘excuse 
me.’ 


mittance?  I make  no  doubt  but  it  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  the  original  word  w as  w hat 
I have  substituted  for  it.  Mr.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward,  therefore,  reads  loudly,  but  as  wc  see  not  the  least  reason  for  such  an  altera- 
tion, we  have  followed  the  old  copies. 

3 Peace , if  you  love  »w<\]  I have  made  a transposition  in  the  speakers  here,  from  the  follow- 
ing accurate  criticism  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Theobald. 

* The  character  given  of  the  last  of  these  three  ladies  so  exactly  suits  Megra,  and  all  the 
‘ speeches  which  the  anonymous  lady  speaks,  her  excessive  fondness  for  the  courtship  of  men, 

* and  of  foreigners  in  particular,  are  so  entirely  in  her  strain;  that  I am  persuaded,  she  has 
‘ been  unjustly  deprived  of  them.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  good  writer  to  give  a long  and 
‘ distinguishing  character  of,  and  to  make  a person  the  chief  speaker  in  any  scene,  who  is  a 

* mere  cypher  in  the  whole  play  besides:  Particularly,  when  there  is  another  in  the  same  scene, 

* to  whom  both  the  character  and  the  speeches  exactly  correspond.  I should  guess  it  to  have 

* been  some  jumble  of  the  players;  she,  who  acted  Megra,  having  given  up  so  much  of  her 
part  to  initiate  some  younger  actress.  The  entrance  should  have  been  thus  regulated : 

, ‘ Enter  Galatea , a lady , and  Megra. 

‘ And  all  the  speeches  of  the  two  latter  transposed.’  Mr.  Scirard. 

Had  Mr.  Seward  been  altering  this  play  for  representation,  his  right  to  make  this  transposi- 
tion would  certainly  be  allowable,  but  is  not  as  an  editor.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
mention  his  conjecture.  The  person  here  speaking  is  doubtless  the  old  wanton  lady , or  crony, 
whose  character  is  left  out  of  the  drama  in  Mr.  Theobald’s  edition. 
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PHILASTER. 


Act  l.J 

Gal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

La.  Do  you  laugh,  madam? 

Dion.  Your  desires  upon  you,  ladies. 

La.  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

Dion.  I shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 

La.  Near  me,  perhaps:  But  there s a lady 
iodures  no  stranger ; and  to  me  you  appear  a 
rerv  strange  fellow. 

Meg.  Methinks,  he’s  not  so  strange;  he 
would  quickly  be  acquainted. 

Thra.  Peace,  the  king. 

Enter  King , Pharamond,  Arc  thus  a, 
and  train. 

King.  To  give  a stronger  testimony  of  love 
Than  sickly  promises  (which  commonly 
In  princes  find  both  birth  and  burial  [Sir, 
In  one  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daugh- 
ter. 

And  worthy  services  known  to  our  subjects. 
Now  lov’d  and  wonder’d  at.  Next,  our  intent, 
To  plant  you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir, 

Botn  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.  l'*or  this 
lady, 

(The  best  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  ine. 
And  1 believe)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yet  teach  her  nothing  but  her  fears  and  blushes. 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse  and  know- 
ledge 

Only  of  what  herself  is  to  herself. 

Mate  her  feel  moderate  health ; and  when  she 
sleeps. 

In  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
Think  not,  dear  Sir,  these  undivided  parts. 
That  must  mould  up  a virgin,  arc  put  on 
To  shew  her  so,  as  borrow’d  ornaments, 

To  speak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artifical  shadow  to  her  nature: 

No,  Sir;  I boldly  dare  proclaim  her,  yet 
No  woman.  But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her 
modesty 

A sweeter  mistress  than  the  offer’d  language 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a queen,  whose  eye 
Speaks  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  ser- 
vants. 

Last,  noble  son  (for  so  I now  must  call  you) 
What  I have  done  thus  public,  is  not  only 
To  add  a comfort  in  particular 
To  you  or  me,  but  all ; and  to  confirm 
The  nobles,  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms, 
Bv  oath  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 

Thra.  This  will  be  hardly  done. 

C/e.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  lie  done. 

Dion.  When  ’tis  at  best,  ’twill  be  but  half 
done,  whilst 

So  brave  a gentleman’s  wrong’d  and  flung  off. 
Thra.  1 fear. 

C/e.  Who  does  not?  [too. 

Dion.  I fear  not  for  myself,  and  vet  I fear 
Well,  wc  shall  sec,  we  shall  see.  No  more. 

4 Open  mytclf  most  happy. ] Mr.  Seward  re 
happy. 


3f) 

Pha.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I 
take  leave 

To  thank  your  royal  father;  and  thus  far. 

To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.  Understand, 
Great  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that 
must  be, 

(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me.  Sir, 

And  so  deserving  1 dare  speak  mvsclf) 

To  what  a person,  of  what  eminence, 

Rjpe  expectation,  of  what  faculties. 

Manners  and  virtues,  you  would  wed  vour 
kingdoms:  [try! 

You  in  me  have  your  wishes.  Oh,  this  couii- 
By  more  than  all  my  hopes  1 hold  it  happy ; 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kings  great  and  good ; happy  in  yours,  that  is ; 
And  from  you  (as  a chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  l 
Open  myself,  most  happy.4  Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a word,  a prince’s  word. 

There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a kingdom 
Might),  and  flourishing,  drfencen,  fear’d, 
liqual  to  he  commanded  and  obey’d. 

But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  I’ll  find  it. 
And  tyc  «t  to  this  country.  And  1 vow 
My  reign  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 

That  cv’ry  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself. 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I his  prince  and  law.) 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and 
lustre 

Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say. 
You  arc  the  blesscd’st  living;  for,  sweet 
princess. 

You  shall  enjoy  a man  of  men,  to  he 
Your  servant;  you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 
whom 

Great  queens  must  die. 

Thra.  Miraculous! 

Cle . This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being 
nothing  but  a large  inventory  of  his  own  re- 
commendations. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Dion.  I wonder  what’s  his  price  ? For  cer- 
tainly 

He’ll  sell  himself,  he  has  so  prais’d  his  shape. 
But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  large 
speeches. 

Than  the  large,  speaker  of  them. 

I/:t  me  he  swallow’d  quick,  if  I can  find. 

In  all  th’  anatomy  of  yon  man’s  virtues. 

One  sinew  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him. 
He  shall  be  constable. 

By  this  sun,  he’ll  ne’er  make  king 
Unless  it  he  for  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 
Phi.  Right  noble  Sir,  as  low  as  my  obc-  # 
dience. 

And  with  a heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 

I beg  your  favour. 

King.  Rise;  you  have  it,  Sir. 

Is,  D>  [opine  it  7thi«  country}  in  myself  mast 
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Dion.  Mark  but  the  king,  how  pale  he  looks 

with  fear!  [jades  us* 

Oh!  this  same  whorson  conscience,5  how  it 
King.  Speak  your  intents,  Sir. 

Pht.  Shall  1 ^ak  ’em  freely? 

Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

King.  As  a subject, 

\Ye  give  you  fu-cdom. 

Du'H  Now  it  heats. 

Phi  Then  thus  i turn  [man! 

My  language  to  you,  Prince;  you,  foreign 
Ne'er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
I lulu  re  me,  unci  you  shall.  This  earth  you 
tread  uj>on6 

(A  dowry,  as  vou  hope,  with  this  fair  princess) 
By  my  dead  lather  (oh,  l had  a father. 

Whose  memory  1 bow  to!)  was  not  left 
To  your  inheritance,  and  1 up  and  living; 
Having  mysvlf  about  me,  and  my  sword. 

The  souLs  of  all  mv  name,  and  memories. 
These  arms,  and  some  few’  friends  besides  the 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,  gods; 
Ann  say,  4 1 might  have  been.’  i’ll  tell  dice, 
Pharamond,  [ten. 

When  thou  art  king,  look  1 be  dead  and  rot- 
And  my  name  ashes:  For*  hear  me,  Phara- 
moru! ! 

Tins  very  ground  thou  gocston,this  fat  earth. 
My  father’s  friends  made  fertile  with  their 
faiths,  [low 

Before  that  day  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  »\val- 
Thee  and  thy  nation,  like  a hungry  grave. 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.  Prince,  u shall; 

By  Nemesis,  it  shall! 

Pha  lie’s  mad;  beyond  cure,  mad. 

Dion  Here  is  a fellow  has  some  lire  in's 
veins:  [drawer. 

The  outlandish  prince  looks  like  a tooth- 
Phi.  Sir,  prince  of  puppingjays.  I’ll  make 
To  you,  I am  not  mad.  [it  well  appear 

Ring.  You  displease  us: 

You  arc  too  Isold. 


Phi.  No,  Sir,  I am  too  tame,  [mob, 

Too  much  a turtle,  a thing  born  wilhout  pas- 
A faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud  sails 
And  makes  nothing.  [over. 

King,  1 do  not  fancy  this.  [tainted. 

Call  our  physicians:  Sure  he  is  somewhat 
J’hra.  1 do  not  think  ’twill  prove  so. 

JJion.  11 ’as  giv’n  him  a general  purge  al- 
ready, fur  all  the  right  he  has;  ami  now  he 
means  to  let  him  blood.  Be  constant,  gen- 
tlemen: By  these  hilts.  I’ll  run  his  hazard, 
although  1 run  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Lie.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  soul.  [fence, 
Pha.  What  you  have  seen  in  me  to  stir  of- 
I cannot  find ; unless  it  be  this  lady. 

Offer’d  into  mine  arms,  with  the  surecssion; 
Which  1 must  keep,  though  it  hatir  pleas'd 
your  fury 

To  mutiny  within  you ; without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whose  branch  you  are.  The  king  will  leave 
it  inc;  [swer. 

And  1 dare  make  it  mine.  You  have  your  an- 
Phi.  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 7 
That  made  the  world  his,  and  couldst  >cc  no 
sun  [rnond 

Shine  upon  any  tiling  but  thine;  were  Phara- 
As  truly  valiant  as  I feel  him  cold, 

And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
(Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  fol- 
Or  back  such  belied  commendations)  [lies. 
And  from  this  presence,  spite  of  all  these  bugs. 
You  should  hear  further  from  me. 

King.  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince: 

I gave  you  not  this  freedom  to  brave  our  best 
friends.  [temper'd. 

You  deserve  our  frown.  Go  to;  be  better 
Phi.  It  must  be,  Sir,  when  1 am  nobler 
us’d. 

Gai.  Ladies, 

This  woutd  have  been  a pattern  of  succession,* 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.  By  my  life. 


5 Oh!  this  same  whorson  conscience,  how  it  jades  us /J  This  sentiment  Shakespeare  has  finely, 
md  as  concisely,  expressed  in  his  liainlct. 

Til  conscience , that  makes  cowards  oj  us  all.  Mr.  Theobald. 

<•  . This  earth  you  tread  on 

( A dowry , as  you  hope,  with  this  Jmr  princess , 

H hose  memo;  y / bow  to)  was  not  lejt 
Ihj  niif  dead jnther  (Oh.  I had  a Jaffa**  ) 

To  yout  inheritance,  &c.]  This  tran.-position  is  rectified  by  Mr.  Seward. 

7 If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 

H’hu  made  the  world  his  j i.  e.  Alexander  the  Great.  So  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Tragedy  of  the 
Rival  Queens. 

Put  scet  the  master  cj  the  w orld  approaches. 

This  is  as  fine  an  introduction,  as  jiossiblv  can  he,  to  the  first  entrance  of  that  groat  conqueror; 
and  raises  the  expectation  of  the  audience  to  give  a due  attention  to  every  line  lie  speaks. 

v Mr.  J heubatd. 

* This  would  hare  h en  a pattern  of  succession. 

Had  he  ne’er  met  tins  misclnej.']  Mr  Sun j> on  chuses  to  substitute  submission  for  succes- 
sion. 1 submit  his  conjecture  to  the  reader.',  i hough  1 have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text; 
because  the  Poets,  pernap-.,  might  mean,  that  PhiltHter  might  have  l iron  o pattern  to  succeed- 
ing kings,  had  riot  he  fallen  under  the  miuortune  of  having  hL  right  to  the  kingdom  usurped 
upon.  Mr.  Theobald. 

T here 
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Act  1.3 

He  is  the  worthiest  the  true  name  of  man 
This  day  within  my  knowledge. 

Meg.  I cannot  tell  what  you  may  call  your 
knowledge ; 

But  th’  other  is  the  man  set  in  my  eye. 

Oh,  ’tis  a prince  of  wax! 

Gal.  A dog  it  is. 

King.  Pliilastcr,  tell  me 
The  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

Phi.  If  you  had  my  eyes.  Sir,  and  suffer- 
ance, 

My  griefs  upon  you,  nnd  iny  broken  fortunes. 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  but  hopes 
and  fears,  fat. 

My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laugh’d 
Dare  you  be  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not? 
King.  Give  me  your  wrongs  in  private. 

[ They  whisper. 

Phi.  Take  them, 

And  ease  me  of  a load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 
Cle.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 

Dion.  I cannot  blame  him : there’s  danger 
in’t.  Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a soul 
of  crystal,  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 
through:  Mens’  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 
asunder,  that  they  hold  no  intelligence.  Do 
but  view  yon  stranger  well,  and  you  shall  see 
a fever  through  all  nis  bravery,  and  feel  him 
shake  like  a true  recreant.®*  If  he  give  not 
back  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  an 
elder  gun,  I have  no  augury. 

King.  Go  to! 

Be  more  yourself  as  you  respect  our  favour; 
You'llstirus  else.  Sir,  I must  have  you  know. 
That  you’re,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 

what  fashion  we  [the  god9 

Will  put  upon  you.  Smooth  your  brow,  or  by 
Pkt.  I am  dead,  Sir;  you’re  my  fate.  It 
was  not  1 

Said,  I was  wrong’d : 1 carry  all  about  me 
My  weak  stars  lead  me  to,  all  my  weak  for- 
tunes. 

Who  dares  in  all  this  presence  speak  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  l>e  mortal)  tell  me, 
1 do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 

And  honour  his  full  virtues! 

King.  Sure  lie’s  possess’d. 

Phi.  Yes,  with  my  father’s  spirit:  It’s 
here,  O king! 

A dangerous  spirit.  Now  he  tells  me,  king, 

I was  a king’s  heir,  bids  me  be  a king; 

And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 


’Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shajics 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  * king:* 
But  I’ll  suppress  him;  he’s  a factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me.  Noble  Sir,  your  hand: 
lam  your  servant. 

King.  Away,  I do  not  like  this : 

I’ll  make  you  timer,  or  I’ll  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit:  For  this  time 
I pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

[£u7.  King , Pha.  and  Are. 

Dion.  I thank  you.  Sir;  you  dare  not  for 
the  people. 

Gal.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now*  of  this 
brave  fellow? 

Meg.  A pretty  talking  fellow ; hot  at  hand. 
But  eve  yon  stranger?  Is  he  not  a fine  com- 
plete gentleman?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I do 
affect  them  strangely:  They  do  the  rarest 
home  things,  and  please  the  fullest!  As  I live, 
I could  love  all  the  nation  over  and  over  for 
his  sake.  [ladyl 

Gal.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece, 
*Tis  a weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a night-cap. 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours  1 Has  he 
not  [train 

Spoke  home,  and  bravely?  What  a dang’rous 
Did  he  give  fire  to!  How  he  shook  the  king. 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey!  It  stood  upon  his  brow. 

Like  a cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 

You  have  no  suit  to  me?  I am  no  minion : 10 
You  stand,  methinks,  like  men  that  would  be 
courtiers. 

If  you  could  well  be  flatter’d  at  a price. 

Not  to  undo  your  children.  You’re  all  honest: 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your 
country  [may, 

A virtuous  court;  to  which  your  great  ones 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

C/e.  How  do  you,  worthy  Sir! 

Phi.  Well,  very  well; 

And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I find 
I may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  kmg  must  please,  [are. 

Whilst  wc  know  what  you  are,  and  who  you 
Your  wrongs  and  usuries.  Shrink  not, 
worthy  Sir, 

But  add  your  father  to  you : I n whose  name,  * 1 
Well  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  wc  consider  the  two  following  speeches,  as  well  as  the  present, 
but  that  Mr.  Theobald’s  explanation,  though  so  doubtfully  delivered,  gives  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  confirms  the  old  reading. 

9 And  feel  him  shake  like  a true  tenant.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies;  Mr.  Theo- 
bald alters  tenant  to  recreant : i.  c.  a person  remarkable  for  meanness  and  cowardice. 

10  lam  no  minion .]  i.e.  No  favourite  of  influence  enough  to  carry  any  suits  at  court.  The 

*ord  is  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Theobald. 

“ — ■ --  In  whose  name 

Well  waken  all  the  gods , and  conjure  up 

The  rods  of  vengeance , the  abused  people .]  This  pats  me  in  mind  of  a passage  in  Hesiod, 
In  his  "Esyx  xx*  'Hy*icxi,  v.  2tiO. 
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The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  abused  people ; 
Who,  like  to  raging  torrents,  shall  swell  high. 
And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  these  male-dragons, 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall 
For  mercy  at  your  sword's  point.  [beg 

Phi.  Friends,  no  more; 

Our  ears  may  be  corrupted  : *Tis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wills  to.  Do  you  love 
me? 

Thra.  Do  we  love  Ilcav'n  and  honour? 
Phi.  My  lord  Dion,  [father; 

You  had  a virtuous  gentlewoman  called  you 
Is  she  yet  alive? 

Dion.  Most  honour'd  Sir,  she  is: 

And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream. 
Has  undertook  a tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a Lady.  ' 

Phi.  Is  it  to  me,  or  any  of  these  gentlemen 
you  come  ? 

Lady.  To  you,  brave  lord : The  princess 
would  entreat  your  present  company. 

Phi.  The  princess  send  for  me!  You  are 
mistaken. 

Lady.  If  you  be  call’d  Philaster,  'listo  you. 
Phi.  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  1 will  at- 
tend her. 

Dion.  Do  you  know  what  you  do? 

Phi.  Yes;  go  to  see  a woman.  [in? 

Cle.  But  do  vou  weigh  the  danger  you  are 
Phi.  Danger  in  a sweet  face! 

By  Jupiter,  I must  not  fear  a w oman,  [sent? 

Thra.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  princess 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 
Pht.  1 do  not  think  it,  gentlemen;  she’s 
noble ; 

Her  eye  may  shoot  me  dead,  or  those  true  red 
And  white  friends  in  her  face  may  steal  my 
soul  out : [may, 

There's  all  the  danger  in’t.  But,  be  what 
Her  single  name  hath  armed  utc.  [Ear/  Phi. 
Dion.  Go  on : 

And  be  as  truly  happy  as  thou'rt  fearless. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let’s  make  our  friends  ac. 
Lest  the  king  prove  false.  [quainted, 

[ Exeunt  gentlemen. 

Enter  Arcthusa  and  a lady. 

Are.  Comes  he  not? 

Lady.  Madam? 

Are.  Will  Philaster  couic? 

Lady.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont 
To  credit  me  at  lirst. 

Arc.  But  didst  thou  tell  me  so? 

I am  forgetful,  and  my  woman’s  strength 


[Act  9. 

Is  so  o’ercharg’d  with  dangers  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage,  that  these  under  things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a troubled  sea. 

How  look’d  he,  when  he  told  thee  he  would 
Lady.  Why,  well.  [come? 

Arc.  And  not  a little  fearful! 

Ladu.  Fear,  madam  ? sure,  he  knows  not 
what  it  is.  [court 

Arc.  Y c are  alt  of  his  faction;  the  whole 
Is  hold  in  praise  of  him  ; whilst  I 
May  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  things. 

As  fools  in  strife  throw  gold  into  the  sea. 
Drown’d  in  thedoing.  But,  1 know  he  fears. 

Lady.  Fear?  Madam,  methought,  his  looks 
Of  love  thin  fear.  [hid  more 

Are  Of  love?  to  whom?  to  you? 

Did  you  deliver  those  plain  words  I sent. 
With  such  a winning  gesture,  and  quick  look. 
That  you  have  caught  him  ? 

Lady.  Madam,  1 mean  to  you. 

Arc.  Of  love  to  ine?  alas!  thy  ignorance 
Lets  thee  not  sec  the  crosses  of  our  births. 
Nature,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned 
Why  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  Iter  ends. 
And  knows  she  docs  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary. 

As  he  and  1 am:  If  a bowl  of  blood,  [thee. 
Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  would  poison 
A draught  of  his  would  cure  thee.  Of  love 
to  in**? 

Lady.  Madam,  I think  I hear  him. 

* Arc.  Bring  him  in.  [withstood, 

Yc  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  doom* 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  lime  it  is. 

To  make  tin*  passion  of  a feeble  maid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I obey. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Lady.  Here  is  my  lord  Philaster. 

Are.  Oh!  'tis  well. 

Withdraw  yourself. 

Phi.  Madam,  your  messenger 
Made  me  believe  you  wish'd  to  speak  with  me. 
Are.  'Tis  true,  Philaster;  but  the  words 
are  such 

I have  to  say,  anil  do  so  ill  beseem 
The  mouth  of  woman,  that  I wish  them  said. 
And  yet  am  loth  to  speak  them.  Have  you 
known. 

That  1 have  ought  detracted  from  your  worth? 
Have  I in  person  wrong’d  you?  Or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
Upon  your  virtues? 

Phi.  Never,  madam,  you.  [public  place. 
Are.  Why,  then,  should  you,  in  such  a 


• Szf 
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This  has  been  generally  understood,  as  if  the  people  should  suffer  for  the  fruits  of  their  prince; 
and  Horace  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Quicguid  deliraut  rrges , plectuntur  achiri. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  understand  it  in  Fincher’s  words,  for  the  people  to  be  raised  up 
io  punish  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  the  prince?  Mr.  Sympson. 
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Injure  a princess,  and  a scandal  lay 
Upon  my  fortunes,  fam’d  to  be  so  great; 
Calling  a great  part  of  my  dowry  in  question? 
Phi.  Madam,  this  truth  which  I shall  speak, 
will  be 

Foolish : But,  for  vohr  fair  and  virtuous  self, 

I could  afford  myself  to  have  no  right 
To  any  thing  you  wish’d. 

Are.  Philaster,  know, 

I must  enjoy  these  kingdoms. 

Phi.  Madam!  Both?  [faster. 

Are.  Both,  or  I die:  By  fate,  I die,  Phi- 
If  1 not  calmlv  may  enjoy  them  both. 

Phi.  I would  do  much  to  save  that  noble 
life: 

Yet  would  be  loth  to  have  posterity 
Find  in  our  stories,  that  Philaster  gave 
His  right  unto  a sceptre,  and  a crown. 

To  save  a lady’s  longing. 

Arc.  Nay  then,  hear! 

1 must  and  will  have  them,  and  more 

Phi.  VVliat  more?  [par'd. 

Are.  Or  lose  that  little  life  the  gods  pre- 
To  trouble  this  poor  piece  of  earth  withal. 
Phi.  Madam,  what  more? 

Arc.  Turn,  then,  away  thy  face. 

Phi.  No. 

Are.  l)o. 

Phi.  1 can't  endure  it.  Turn  away  niy  face  ? 
1 never  vet  saw  enemy  that  look’d 
So  dreadfully,  hut  that  I thought  myself 
As  great  a basilisk  as  he;  or  spike 
So  horribly,  but  that  I thought  my  tongue 
Bore  thunder  underneath,  as  much  as  his; 

Nor  beast  that  I could  turn  from : Shall  1 then 
Begin  to  fear  sweet  sounds!  a lady’s  voice, 
Whom  I do  love?  Say,  you  would  have  my 
life? 

Why,  I fvill  give  it  you;  for  it  is  of  me 
A thing  so  loath’d,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
Of  so  poor  use,  that  I shall  make  no  price: 

If  you  entreat,  I will  unmov’dlv  hear. 

Are.  Yet,  for  my  sake,  a little  bend  thy 
looks. 

Phi.  1 do.  [thee. 

Are.  Then  know’,  I must  have  them,  and 
Phi.  And  me? 

Are.  Thv  love;  without  which,  all  the  land 
Discover’d  yet,  will  serve  me  for  no  use. 

But  to  be  buried  in. 

Phi.  Is’t  possible? 

Are.  With  it,  it  were  too  little  to  bestow 
On  thee.  Now’,  though  thy  breath  do  strike 
me  dead,  [breast. 

(Which,  know,  it  may)  I have  unnpt  my 
Phi.  Madam,  you  are  too  full  of  noble 
thoughts. 

To  lay  a train  for  this  contemned  life. 

Which  you  may  have  for  asking:  To  suspect 
Were  base,  where  I deserve  no  ill.  Love  you, 
By  all  my  hopes,  1 do,  above  my  life : 

But  how  thb  passion  should  proceed  from  you 


So  violently,  would  amaze  a man 
That  would  be  jealous. 

Are.  Another  soul,  into  my  body  shot. 
Could  not  have  fill*  d me  with  more  strength 
and  spirit,  [time. 

Than  this  thy  breath.  But  spend  not  hasty 
In  seeking  how  I came  thus : Tis  the  gods, 
The  gods,  that  make  me  so;  and,  sure,  our 
love 

Will  he  the  nobler,  and  the  better  blest. 

In  that  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
Is  mingled  with  it.  Let  us  leave,  and  kiss; 
Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  should  fall  be- 
twixt IIS, 

And  we  should  part  without  it. 

Phi.  Twill  he  ill 
1 should  abide  here  long. 

Are.  Tis  true;  and  worse  [vitt 

You  should  come  often.  How  shall  wc  d«- 
To  hold  intelligence  that  our  true  loves. 

On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
W'liat  [xith  is  best  to  tread? 

Phi.  1 have  a boy. 

Sent  by  the  gods,  1 hope,  to  this  intent, 

Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.  Hunting  the  buck, 
I found  him  sitting  by  a fountain-side. 

Of  which  he  borrow’d  some  to  quench  bis 
thirst, 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A garland  lay  Him  bv,u  made  by  himself. 

Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bav, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me:  But  ever  when  he  turn’d 
His  tender  eyes  upon  ’em,  he  would  weep. 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  ’em  grow’  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I asVd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  dy’d. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Whicli  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal 
springs. 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ; and  the  sun, 
Which  still,  he  thank’d  him,  yielded  him  his 
light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify;  and  how  all,  order d thus. 
Express’d  his  grief:  And,  to  my  thoughts, 
did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish’d ; so  that,  methought,  I 
could 

Have  study ’d  it.  I gladly  entertain’d  him. 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow ; and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving’st,  and  the  gentlest  hoy. 
That  ever  master  kept.  Him  will  I send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Enter  Lady. 

Are.  ’Tis  well ; no  more. 

Lady.  Madam,  the  prince  is  come  to  do 
his  service. 


11  A (•art and  lay  him  by.]  Tims  read  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Theobald,  with  more  freedom, 
and  pcriiaps  as  much  elegance,  says,  A garland  lay  by  him. 
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PHIL  ASTER. 


[Act*. 


Are.  What  will  you  do,  Philaster,  with 
yourself: 

Phi.  Why,  that  which  all  the  gods  have 
appointed  out  for  me.  [prince. 

Are.  Dear,  hide  thyself.  Bring  in  the 
Phi.  Hide  me  from  Pharamond!  [Jove, 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is  the  voice  of 
Though  I do  reverence,  yet  1 hide  me  not; 
And  shall  a stranger  prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a foreign  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself? 

Are.  He  cannot  know  it.  [world 

Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
It  is  a simple  sin  to  hide  myself. 

Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 
Are.  Then,  good  Philaster,  give  him  scope 
and  way 

In  what  he  says ; for  he  is  apt  to  speak 
What  you  are  loth  to  hear:  For  my  sake,  do. 
Phi.  1 will. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Pha.  My  princely  mistress,  as  true  lovers 
ought, 

1 come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands;  and  to  shew. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  niv  heart. 

Phi.  If  1 shall  have  an  answer  no dircctlier, 
I am  gone. 

Pha.  To  what  would  he  have  answer? 

Are.  To  his  claim  unto  the  kingdom. 

Pha.  Sirrah,  I forbore  you  before  the  king. 
Phi.  Good  Sir,  do  so  still : I would  not 
talk  with  you. 

Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter : Do  but  offer 
To  make  mention  of  your  right  toany  kingdom. 

Though  it  be  scarce  habitable 

Phi.  Good  Sir,  let  me  go. 

Pha.  And  by  my  sword 


Phi. 

Peace,  Pharamond! 

If  thou 

Are. 

Leave  us,  Philaster. 

Phi. 

1 have  done. 

fvou  back. 

Pha. 

You  are  gone : By  Heav’n,  I’ll  fetch 

Phi. 

You  shall  not  need. 

Pha. 

What  now’  ? 

Phi. 

Know,  Pharamond, 

loath 

to  brawl  with  such  a 

blast  as  thou. 

Who  art  nought  but  a valiant  voice:  But  if 
Thou  shalt  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  say 
* Thou  wert,’  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha.  l)o  you  slight  [princess? 

My  greatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Phi.  It  is  a place,  to  which,  1 must  confess, 

I owe  a reverence  : But  were’t  the  church, 
Av,  at  the  altar,  there’s  no  place  so  safe,  [thee. 
Where  thou  dar’st  injure  me,  but  l dare  kill 
And  for  vour  greatness,  know,  Sir,  I can  grasp 
You,  and  your  greatness  thu$,  thus  into  notnine. 
Give  not  a word,  not  a word  hack ! Farewell. 

[ Exit  Philaster. 
Pha.  ’Tis  an  odd  fellow’,  madam:  We 
must  stop  [ried. 

I I is  mouth  with  some  office,  when  we  are  mar- 
Arc.  You  were  best  make  him  your  con- 
troller. 

Pha.  I think  he  would  discharge  it  well. 
But,  madam, 

I hope  our  hearts  are  knit;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  'twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.  If  then  you  please, 
Being  airreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 
For  dreaming  form,  but  take  a little  stol’n 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  our  joys  to  come. 

Ate.  If  vou  dare  speak  such  thoughts, 

I must  withdraw  in  honour.  [Exit. 

Pha.  The  constitution  of  my  body  will 
never  hold  out  till  the  wedding.  I must  seek 
elsewhere. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Philaster  and  Bellario. 

Phi.  AND  thou  shalt  find  her  honourable, 
A boy; 

Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth, 

For  thine  own  modesty ; and,  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  w ilt  be  to  aslc, 

Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing ; 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  1 was 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  which 
you  were  apt 

To  construe  a simple  innocence  in  me, ?- 
Perhaps,  might  have  been  craft;  the  cunning 
of  a boy 

Hard’ned  in  lies  and  theft : Yet  ventur’d  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me;  for  which, 

I never  can  expect  to  serve  a lady 

Tliat  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  titan  you. 


Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.  Thou 
art  young, 

And  bcar  st  a childish  overflowing  love 
To  them  that  clap  thy  checks,  and  speak 
thee  fair  yet.  [passions, 

But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those 
1 hou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends, 
7 hat  plac'd  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a princess  I prefer  thee  to.  [the  world, 
Bel  In  that  small  time  that  1 have  seen 
I never  knew  a man  hasty  to  part  [ber, 

With  a servant  he  thought  trusty:  I remem- 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys'he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ; but  did  it  not 
'i  ill  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  \\  hy,  gentle  boy,  1 find  no  fault  ataH 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel.  Sir,  if  I have  made 
A fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth : 


I 
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Act  r] 

I shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn; 

Age  and  experience  will  adorn  mv  mind 
With  larger  knowledge:  And  if  1 have  done 
A wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope, 

For  once.  What  master  holds  so  strict  a hand 
O'er  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning?  Let  me  be  corrected. 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 

Rather  than  turn  me  off;  and  I shall  mend. 

Phi.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay. 
That,  trust  me,  I could  'veep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas!  1 do  not  turn  thee  off;  thou  know’st 
Jt  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence; 
And,  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell* st 
with  me. 

Think  so,  and  ’tis  so.  And  when  time  is  full. 
That  thou  hast  well  discharg’d  this  heavy  trust, 
Laid  on  so  weak  a one,  1 will  again 
With  jov  receive  thee;  as  I live,  1 will,  [time 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy!  ’Tis  more  than 
Thoudaht  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  1 am  gone. 

But  since  l am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord. 

And  none  knows  whether  I shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer: 
Hnv'n  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 
designs!  [well; 

May  sick  men,  if  they’  have  your  wish,  be 
And  Ileav’n  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I 
be  one!  [I ixit. 

Phi.  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is 
strange : 

I have  read  wonders  of  it : Vet  this  boy, 

For  my  sake  (if  a man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out-do  story.  1 may  see 
A day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty.  [J&rii  J hi. 

Enter  Pkarantond. 

Phn.  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long? 
They  must  coine  this  way:  I know  the  queen 
employs  ’em  not;  for  the  reverend  mother 
sent  me  word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  gar- 
den. If  they'  should  nil  prove  honest  now,  1 
were  in  a fair  faking.  1 was  neves,  so  long 
without  sport  in  my  life;  and,  in  nay  con- 
science, ’tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  for  our  country 
ladies!  Here’s  one  bolted ; I'll  hound  at  her. 

Enter  Galatea. 

Gal.  Your  grace! 

Pha.  Shall  1 not  be  a trouble? 

Gal.  Not  to  me.  Sir. 

Pha.  Nay,,  nay,  you  are  too  quick.  By 

this  sweet  hand 

Gal.  You'll  be  forsworn.  Sir;  ’tis  but  an  old 
glove.  If  you  will  talk  at  distance,  1 am  for 
you:  But,  good  prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do 
not  brag ; these  two  I bar:  And  then,  I think, 
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I shall  have  sense  enough  to  answer  all  the 
weighty  apothegms  your  royal  blood  shall 
manage.13 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love? 

Gal.  Dear,  prince ! how  dear  ? I ne’er  cost 
you  a coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  dear  re- 
pentance of  a banquet.  Here’s  no  scarlet,  Sir, 
to  blush  the  sin  out  it  was  given  for.  This 
wire  mine  own  hair  covers;  and  this  face  has 
been  so  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it 
ne’er  cost  penny  painting;.  And,  for  the  rest 
of  my  poor  wardrobe,  such  as  vou  sec,  it  leaves 
no  hand  behind  it,  to  make  the  jealous  mer- 
cer’s wife  curse  our  good  doings. 

Pha.  You  mistake  me,  lady. 

Gal.  Lord,  I do  so:  ’Would  you,  or  I, 
could  help  it! 

Pha.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give 
no  more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being? 

Gal.  Full  being!  I understand  you  not,  un- 
less your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness;  and 
then  your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge, 
prince)  is,  in  a morning,  a cup  of  neat  white- 
wine,  brew’d  with  carduus;  then  fast  till  sup- 
per; about  eight  you  may  eat;  use  exercise, 
and  keep  a sparrow-hawk  ; you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller :,+  But,  of  all,  your  grace  must  flv  phle- 
botomy, fresh  pork,  conger,  and  clarified 
whey:  Thev  arc  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  you  talk  of  nothing  all  this 
while. 

Gal.  ’Tis  very  true,  Sir;  I talk  of  you. 

Pha.  This  is  a crafty  wench  ; I like  her  wit 
well;  ’twill  he  rare  to  stir  up  a leaden  appe- 
tite. She’s  a Danae,  and  must  he  courted  in 
a shower  of  gold.  Madam,  look  here:  All 
these,  and  more  than 

Gal.  What  have  vou  there,  my  lord?  Gold  : 
Now,  as  I live,  ’tis  fair  gold  ! You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play  with  the  pages : You  could 
not  have  taken  me  in  a worse  time;  but,  if 
you  have  present  use,  my  lord,  I’ll  send  my 
man  with  silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 

Pha.  Lady,  lady! 

Gal.  She’s  conung,  Sir,  behind,  will  take 
white  money.  Yet,  for  all  this  I’ll  match 
you.  [2£rt/  Gal.  behind  the  hangings. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this 
kingdom,  and  near  the  court,  we  may  even 
hang  up  our  harp?.  Ten  such  camphire  con- 
stitutions as  this,  would  call  the  golden  age 
again  in  question,  and  teach  the  old  way  for 
ever)’  ill-Fac’d  husband  to  get  his  own  chil- 
dren ; and  what  a mischief  that  will  breed,  let 
all  consider! 

Enter  Mcgra. 

Here’s  another:  If  she  be  of  the  same  last. 


13  Your  royal  blood  shall  manage.]  This  word  is  used  as  the  French  do  their  ntesnager ; and 
the  Italians,  maneggiare.  So  we  likewise  have  adopted  it,  and  say,  manage  (or,  handle)  a dis- 
pute or  argument.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*4  You  can  shoot  in  a tiller ;]  i.e.  a stand ; a small  tree  left  in  a wood  for  growth,  till  it  is 
fcllahler  Or  it  inav  mean  rather,  in  a steel  bow;  quasi  diras , a steelcr  : ».  e.  Arcus  chalybeatus , 
aw  Skinner  says  in  his  Etymologicu.n.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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the  devil  shall  pluck  her  on.  Many  fair  morn- 
ings, lady.  [days, 

Meg.  As  many  mornings  bring  as  many 
Fair,  sweet,  and  nopeful  to  your  grace. 

Pha.  She  gives  good  words  yet  ; sure,  this 
wench  is  free. 

If  your  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you. 
Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you;  we’ll  talk  an 
Out  quickly.  [hour 

Meg.  VVhat  would  your  grace  talk  of? 

Pha.  Of  some  such  pretty  subject  as  yourself. 
I’ll  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip; 
There’s  theme  enough  lor  one  man  for  an  age. 

Meg.  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  mv  lips  are 
yet  even,  [enough. 

Smooth,  young  enough,  ripe  enough,  red 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  arc  two  twinn'd  cherries 
d\’d  in  blushes,  [beams, 

Whicii  those  fair  suns  above,  with  their  bright 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen.  Sweetest  beauty, 
Bow  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing 
taste  [sings. 

Of  the  faint  looker-on  may  meet  those  blcs- 
And  taste  and  live. 

Meg . Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince! 

She  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart,* 
To  take  the  wanton  spring  of  ten  such  lines  otF, 
May  be  a nun  without  probation.  Sir, 

You  have,  in  such  neat  poetry,  gather'd  a kiss. 
That  if  l bad  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I should  commend 
Your  forebear! , or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you 
too.  [madam. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose;  you  cannot  miss  it, 

Meg.  I shall,  I shall. 

Pha.  By  iny  life,  you  shall  not. 

I’ll  prompt  you  first : Can  you  do  it  now? 

Meg.  Methinks’tis  easy,  now  I ha’ don't 
But  yet  I should  stick  at  it.  [before; 

Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow ; 

I’ll  ne’er  part  you,  sweetest.  But  \vc  lose  time. 
Can  you  love  ine  ? 

Meg.  Love  vou,  my  lord?  How  would  you 
have  me  love  you  ? 

Pha.  I’ll  teach  you  in  a short  sentence, 
’cause  I will  not  load  your  memory : This  is 
all;  love  ine,  and  lie  with  me. 

Meg.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  ? 
'Tis  impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a willing  mind,  that  will  en- 
deavour: If  I do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as 
easily,  in  one  night,  as  you’ll  go  to  bed.  1 11 
lose  my  royal  blood  for’t. 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a lady  of  your 
own,  that  yet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  1’fl  sooner  teach  a marc  the  old  mea- 
sures, than  teach  her  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  function.  She’s  afraid  to  lie  with  herself, 
if  she  have  but  any  masculine  imaginations 


about  her.  I know,  when  we  arc  married,  I 
must  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  honour,  that’s  a foul  fault,  in- 
deed ; but  time  and  your  good  help  will  wear 
it  out,  Sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I sec,  excepting 
your  dear  self,  dearest  lady,  I had  rather  be 
Sir  Tim  the  school-master,  and  leap  a dairy- 
maid. 

Meg.  Has  your  grace  seen  the  court-star^ 
Galatea? 

Pha.  Out  upon  her!  She’s  as  cold  of  her 
favour  as  an  ;qx>plcx  : She  sail’d  by  but  now.  r 

Meg.  And  how  do  you  hold  her  wit,  Sir? 

Pha.  I hold  her  wit?  The  strength  of  nil 
the  guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to 
it;  she  would  blow  ’em  out  of  the  kingdom. 
They  talk  of  Jupiter;  he’s  hut  a squib-cracker 
to  her:  Look  well  about  you,  and  you  may 
find  a tongue-bolt.  But  speak,  sweet  lady, 
shall  I be  freely  welcome? 

Meg.  Whither? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistrust  my 
faith,  you  do  me  the  unnohlcst  wrong. 

Meg.  I dare  not,  prince,  I dare  not. 

Pha.  Make  your  own  conditions,  mv  purse 
shall  seal  'em  , and  what  you  dare  imagine  you 
can  want.  I'll  furnish  you  withal:  Give  two 
hours  to  your  thoughts  every  morning  about 
it.  Come,  I know  you  arc  bashful;  speak  in 
mv  car,  will  you  be  mine?  Keep  this,  and 
with  it  me:  Soon  1 will  visit  you. 

Meg.  My  lord,  my  chamber’s  most  unsafe; 
hut  when  'tis  night,  I’ll  find  some  means  to 
slip  into  vour  lodging;  till  when  - ■ 

Pha.  Till  when,  this,  and  my  heart  go 
with  thcc!  [Exeuni  several  way  a. 

Enter  Galatea  from  behind  the  hangings. 

Gal.  Oh,  thou  pernicious  petiicoat-princc! 
arc  these  your  virtues?  Well,  if  1 do  not  lay  a 
train  to  blow  your  sport  up,  I am  no  woman : 
And,  lady  Dow sahel,1 5 I’ll  fit  you  for’t. 

[Ert7. 

Enter  Arelhusa  and  a Lady. 

Are.  Where's  the  hoy  ? 

Lady.  Within,  madam. 

Are.  Gave  you  him  gold  tobuyhiincloaths? 

Lady.  I did. 

Arc.  And  has  he  don't? 

Lady.  Yes,  madam. 

Arc.  ’Tis  a pretty  sad-talking  boy,  is  it  not? 
Ask’d  vou  his  name? 

Lady.  No,  madam. 

Enter  Galatea. 

Are.  Oh,  you  are  welcome.  What  good 
news  ? 

Gal.  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace, 


15  Andt  lady  Towsabcl,  I'll  ft  you  /or’/.]  There's  no  such  word  as  Tow9ahcl,  that  I know, 
or  that  is  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  Dictionaries.  I think,  by  the  change  of  a single  letter, 
I have  retriev’d  the  genuine  word  of  our  poets,  Dowsabcl.  This  is  of  French  extraction,  donee 
t4  lelle ; i.  e.  sweet  and  fair:  But  it  is  here  intended  ironically,  and  in  derision.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  2.] 

That  says,  she  h*s  done  that  you  would  hive 
wish’d. 

Are.  Hast  thou  discover'd?  [you. 

Gal.  I have  strain'd  a point  of  modesty  for 
Are.  I prithee,  how? 

Gal.  In  list’ning  after  bawdry.  I see,  let 
a lady  live  never  so  modestly,  site  shall  be  sure 
to  find  a lawful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry. 
Your  prince,  brave  Pharamond,  was  so  hot 
en’t! 

Are.  With  whom  ? 

Gal.  Why,  with  the  lady  I suspected:  I 
can  tell  the  time  and  place. 

Are.  Oh,  when,  and  where? 

Gal.  To-night,  his  lodging.  [there  again 
Are.  Run  thy  self  into  the  presence ; mingle 
IV  iih  other  ladies;  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

If  Destiny  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say,  [so 
* Why,  thou  did’st  this!’)  have  not  decreed  it 
In  lasting  leaves  (whose  smallest 'characters 
Were  never  altered)  yet,  this  match  shall 
Where’s  the  boy  ? [break. 

Lady.  Here,  madam. 

Enter-  lie  liar  io. 

Are.  Sir,  you  are  sad  to  change  your  service ; 

is’tnotso?  [on  you, 

Bel.  Madam,  I have  not  chang’d;  1 wait 
To  do  him  service. 

Are.  Thou  disclaiin’tt  in  me. 

Tell  tne  thy  name. 

Bel.  Bellario. 

Are.  Thou  can’st  sing,  and  play?  [can. 
Bet.  If  grief  will  give  me  leave,  madam,  I 
Are.  Alas!  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years 
know*  ? [to  school  ? 

Hadst  thou  a curst  master  when  thou  went’st 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief. 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be. 
When  no  breath  troubles  them:  Believe  me, 
boy,  [eyes, 

Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow 
And  builds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them. 
Come,  Sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love 
me? 

Bel.  Love,  madam?  I know  not  what  it  is. 
Are.  Can’st  thou  know  grief,  and  never  yet 
knew’st  love? 

Thou  art  deceiv’d,  boy.  Does  he  speak  of  me, 
As  if  he  wish’d  me  well? 

Bel.  If  it  be  love. 

To  forget  all  respect  of  his  own  friends. 

In  thinking  of  .your  face;  if  it  be  love. 

To  sit  cross-arin’d,  and  sigh  away  the  day, 
Mingled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  hastily  as  men  i’  tn’  streets  do  fire ; 

If  it  be  los  e,  to  weep  himself  away. 

When  he  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead  [chance; 
Or  kill’d,  because  it  might  have  been  vour 
If,  when  he  goes  to  rest  (.w  hich  will  not  be) 
’Twixtev’iy  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once. 
As  others  drop  a bead ; ue  to  be  in  love. 

Then,  madam,  I dare  swear  he  loves  you.  [lie, 
Are.  Oh,  vou’rcacunningboy,  and  taugntto 
For  your  lord’s  credit;  but  thou  knows' t a lie, 


That  bears  this  sound,  is  welcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth,  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
Lead  the  way,  boy.  Do  you  attend  ine  too. 
’Tis  thy  lord’s  business  hastes  me  thus.  Away. 

. [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont , Thrasiline,  Megra, 
and  Galatea. 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a round? 
As  men 

Do  walk  a mile,  women  should  talk  an  hour. 
After  supper:  ’Tis  their  exercise. 

Gal.  ’Tis  late. 

Meg.  Tis  all 

My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed.  [find 
Gal.  I fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you’ll  scarce 
The  way  to  your  lodging  with  cm  to-night. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Thra.  The  prince!  [ters-up. 

Pha.  Not  a-bed,  ladies?  You’re  good  sit- 
What  think  you  of  a pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  morning? 

Meg.  I should  chuse,  my  lord,  a pleasing 
wake  before  it. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  Bellario. 

Are.  ’Tis  well,  my  lord ; you’re  courting  of 
1s  t not  late,  gentlemen  ? [ladies. 

Cle.  Yes,  madam. 

Arc.  Wait  you  there.  [Exit. 

Meg.  She’s  jealous,  as  1 live.  Look  you, 
my  lord. 

The  princess  has  a Hilas,  an  Adonis. 

Pha.  His  form  is  angel-like.  [wed, 

Meg.  Why,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are 
Sit  by  your  pillow’,  like  young  Apollo,  with 
His  hand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in 
sleep:  [for  herself. 

The  princess  does  provide  him  for  you,  and 
Pha.  I find  no  music  in  these  boys. 

Meg.  Nor  I : 

They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  they  do. 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 

Dion.  Serves  he  the  princess? 

Thra.  Yes.  [keeps  him. 

Dion.  ’Tis  a sweet  boy;  how  brave  she 
Pha.  Indies  all,  good  rest;  I mean  to  kill 
a buck 

To-morrow  morning,  ere  you’ve  done  vour 
dreams.  [£xit. 

Meg.  All  happiness  attend  your  grace! 
Gentlemen,  good  rest. 

Come,  shall  we  go  to-bed  ? 

Gal.  Yes;  all  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Gal.  and  Meg. 
Dion.  May  your  dreams  be  true  tn  you. 
What  shall  wc  do,  gallants?  ’tis  late..  The 
king 

Is  up  still;  see,  he  comes;  a guard  along 
With  him. 

Enter  King,  Arethusa , and  guard. 

King.  I/>ok  your  intelligence  bo  true. 

Are.  Upon  my  life,  it  is:  And  I do  hop«. 
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Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a man, 

That,  in  the  heat  of  wooing,  throws  me  off, 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean? 

King.  If  it  be  true, 

That  lady  had  much  better  have  embrac’d 
Cureless  diseases  : Get  you  to  your  rest. 

[Exrun t Are.  and  Bel. 
You  shall  be  righted.  Gentlemen,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  employ  you.  Is  young  Pharamond 
Come  to  his  lodging? 

Dion.  I saw  him  enter  there.  [discover 
King.  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cunningly 
If  Megra  be  in  her  lodging. 

Cle.  Sir, 

She  parted  hence  but  now,  with  other  ladies. 

King.  If  she  be  there,  we  shall  not  need  to 
A vain  discovery  of  our  suspicion.  [make 
Ye  gods,  I see,  that  who  unrighteously 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be 
curst 

In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Left  to  inherit;  and  his  name  shall  be  c 
Blotted  from  earth.  1 f he  have  any  child. 

It  shall  becrossly  match’d ; the  gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I have  committed;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  under-standing  chjld  of  mine; 

She  has  not  broke  your  laws  But  how  can  1 16 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just, 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I hold  by  wrong? 

Enter  Dion. 

Dion.  Sir,  I have  asked,  and  her  women 
•wear  she  is  within;  but  they,  I think,  are 
bawds:  1 told  ’em,  I must  speak  with  her; 
they  laugh’d,  and  said,  their  lady  lay  speech- 
ices.  I said,  my  business  was  iui|>ortant ; 
they  said,  their  lady  was  about  it:  I grew 
hot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a matter  that 
concerned  life  and  death;  they  answer’d,  so  was 
sleeping,  at  which  their  lady  was.  I urg’d 
again,  she  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I 
saw  her;  they  smil'd  again,  and  seem’d  to  in- 
struct me,  that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lying 
down  and  winking.  Answers  more  direct  I 
could  not  get:  In  short.  Sir,  1 think  she  is 
not  there.  [guard. 

King.  ’Tis  then  no  time  to  dally.  You  o’th’ 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince’s  lodging, 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. 


[Act  *. 

Knock,  gentlemen!  Knock  loud!  Louder  vet! 
What,  has  their  pleasure  taken  off  their 
hearing? 

I’ll  break  your  meditations.  Knock  again! 
Not  yet?  1 do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  this 
La  rum  by  him.  Once  more.  Pharamond ! 
prince ! 

Pharamond  above. 

Pha.  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this 
dead  of  night? 

Where  be  our  waiters?  By  my  vexed  soul, 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  tiiia 
boldness. 

King.  Prince,  you  wrong  your  thoughts; 
we  are  your  friends. 

Come  down. 

Pha.  The  king? 

King.  The  same.  Sir;  comedown. 

Wc  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 
Pha.  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me.  I’ll 
attend  you 

To  your  chamber.  [Pha.  below. 

Ling.  No,  ’tis  too  late,  prince;  I’ll  make 
bold  with  yours. 

Pha.  I have  some  private  reasons  to  myself, 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  * you  cannot.’ 
Nay,  press  not  forward,  gentlemen ; he  must 
Come  through  my  life,  that  comes  here. 

[Enter*. 

King.  Sir,  be  resolv’d. 

I must  and  will  come. 

Pha.  I’ll  not  be  dishonour’d. 

He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 

Sir,  ’tis  a sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  these  renegadoes  to  my  chamber. 
At  these  unseason’d  hours. 

King.  Why  do  you  [shall  be; 

Chafe  yourself  so?  You  are  not  wrong’d,  nor 
Only  ril  search  your  lodging,  for  some  cau* 
To  ourself  known  : Enter,  1 say. 

Pha.  I say,  no.  [Meg.  above. 

Meg.  Let  ’em  enter,  prince;  let  ’em  enter; 
I am  up,  and  ready:  I Know  their  business: 
’Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a lady’s  honour. 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after ; let  ’em  enjoy  it. 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen;  I lay 
here. 

Oh,  n»y  lord  the  king,  this  is  not  noble  in  you 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a woman. 
King.  Come  down. 

Meg.  I dare,  my  lord.  Your  whootingi 
and  your  clamours, 


,fl  but  hov j can  I 

Look  to  be  heard  of  God s,  that  must  be  just , 

Praying  upon  the  ground  I hold  by  unrong?~\  In  this  sentiment  our  Authors  seem  to  be 
copying  Shakespeare,  in  a noble  passage  of  his  Hamlet: 

— Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  I 

That  cannot  be , since  / am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I did  the  murther ; 

My  crown,  my  own  ambition , and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd , and  retain  th'  offence?  See.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  2.J 

Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad-fleer- 
ings,17 

Can  no  more  vex  my  sou!,  than  this  base  car- 
riage. 

But  I have  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some. 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of 
Be  joy  and  nourishment.  [me. 

King.  Will  you  come  down? 

Meg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst  j But  I 
shall  wring  you, 

If  my  skill  fail  me  not.  [looseness. 

Ktng.  Sir,  1 must  dearly  chide  you  for  this 
You  have  wrong’d  a worthy  lady;  hut,  no  more. 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging,  and  to-bed. 

Cle.  Get  him  another  wench,  and  you  bring 
him  to-bed  indeed. 

Dion.  ’Tis  strange  a man  cannot  ride  a stag 
Or  two,15  to  breathe  himself,  without  a war- 
rant. 

1 f this  ccer  hold , that  lodgings  be  search’d  thus. 
Pray  Heav’n,  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives 
in  safety,  [taken. 

That  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  inis- 

Enter  Mcgra. 

King.  Now,  lady  of  honour,  where’s  your 
honour  now?  now? 

No  man  can  lit  your  rotate,  hut  the  prince. 
Thou  most  ili-shqnwdcd  rottenness;  thou  piece 
Made  by  a painter  and  a ’pothecary ; 

Thou  troubled  sea  of  lust;  thou  wilderness. 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts;  thou  swol’n  cloud 
Of  infection  ; thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases; 
Thou  all  sin,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell 
me. 

Had  you  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies. 
But  he  that  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my 
daughter? 

By  all  the  gods,  all  these,  and  all  the  pages,  s 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  thruugh  the 
court ; 

Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes. 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls. 
Do  you  laugh,  lady  Venus? 

Meg.  'Faith,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me; 

1 cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  vou  merry. 

If  you  do  this,  oh,  king!  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it, 
By  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
More  of  mine  own,  I will  have  fellovVs,  and 
Such  fellows  in  it,  as  slwll  make  noble  mirth. 
The  princess,  your  daughter,  shall  stand  by  me 


On  walls,  and  sung  in  ballads,  any  thing. 

U rge  me  no  more ; I know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  lavs,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover 
all; 

Nay,  will  dishonour  her.  I know  the  boy 
She  keeps ; a handsome  hoy,  about  eighteen ; 
Know  what  she  docs  with  him,  where,  and 
when. 

Come,  Sir,  you  put  me  to  a woman’s  madness. 
The  glory  of  a fury7;  and  if  I do  not 

Do  it  to  the  height 

King.  What  boy  is  this  she  raves  at  ? 

Meg.  Alas!  good-minded  prince,  you  U now 
not  these  things; 

I am  loth  to  reveal  em.  Keep  this  fault, 

As  you  would  keep  your  health,  from  the  hot 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  Heav’n,  [air 
I will  not  fall  alone.  What  1 have  known. 

Shall  be  as  public  as  a print ; all  tongues 
Shall  speak  it,  as  they’  do  the  language  they 
Are  born  in,  as  free  and  commonly;  I’ll  set  it. 
Like  a prodigious  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at; 

And  so  nigh  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms,  » 
#ar  and  foreign,  [they  find 

Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with  it,  ’till 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more 
people; 

And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fair  princess. 
King.  Has  she  a boy?  [wait 

Cte.  So  please  your  grace,  I have  seen  a boy 
On  her;  a fair  boy. 

King.  Go,  get  you  to  your  quarter: 

For  this  time  I’ll  study  to  forget  yon.  [study 
Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I ’ll 
To  forget  vou.  [Ex.  King , Meg.  and  guard. 

Cle.  Why,  here’s  a male  spirit  for  Hercu- 
les. If  ever  there  be  nine  worthies  of  wo- 
men, this  wench  shall  ride  astride,  and  be 
their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a garrison  of  devils  in 
her  tongue,  she  uttercth  such  halls  of  wild- 
fire. She  has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  the 
doctors  in  the  country  will  scarce  cur*  him. 
That  hoy  was  a strange  found-out  antidote  to 
cure  her  infection : That  boy ; that  nrincess’ 
boy;  that  brave,  chaste,  virtuous  l;uly's  boy; 
and  a fair  boy,  a well-spoken  boy!  All  these 
considered,  can  make  nothing  else.  But  there 
I leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  vou. 

3 [kxamt. 


17  Yotir  private  whispers  and  your  broad  jlcerings]  Tliis  is  no  verse,  however  it  has  cur- 
rently passed  the  ears  of  all  the  editors.  The  addition,  which  I have  made,  of  a single  syllable, 
both  improves  the  sense  and  retrieves  the  metre.  Mr.  Theobald 

Mr.  Theobald  for  broad  reads  broader ; but  wc  have  followed  the  elder  editions. 

15  To  rule  a stagge.j  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Stagge  was,  alter  some  editions, 
printed  according  to  the  modern  orthography,  stag.  The  Authors  probably,  as  Mr.  T hcobald 
conjectures,  meant  stage ; but  the  seeming  reference  to  a luck-warrant,  in  the  next  line,  ha* 
induced  us  to  retain  jr tag. 
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[Act  a. 


ACT  III. 


Enter  Cleremont,  Dion , and  Thrasiline. 

Cle.  "VT AY,  doubtless,  'tis  true. 

***^  Dion.  Ay ; and  ’tis  the  gods 
That  raw’d  this  punishment,  to  scourge  the  king 
With  his  own  issue.  Is  it  not  a shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land. 
For  us,  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A man,  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Philaster,  press’d  down  from  his  royal  right. 
By  this  regardless  king?  and  only  look 
And  sec  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady,  [be 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a smooth  l>oy,  now  to 
Married  to  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that 
people 

Please  to  let  him  be  a prince,  is  born  a slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part. 
His  mind?  [you- 

Thra.  That  man,  that  would  not  stir  with 
To  aid  Philaster,  let  the  gods  forget 
That  such  a creature  walks  upon  the  earth. 

C/e.  Philaster  is  too  backward  in’t  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people,'9 
Against  their  nature,  arc  all  bent  for  him. 
And  like  a field  of  standing  corn,  that’s  mov’d 
With  a stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 
Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Philaster 
back 

From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess’  love. 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 
Tera.  Perhaps,  he’ll  not  believe  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 

Tis  without  Question  so. 

C/e.  Ay,  ’ti»  past  speech. 

She  lives  dishonestly : But  how  shall  we. 

If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith? 

Thra.  We  all  arc  satisfied  within  ourselves. 
Dion.  Since  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good. 

I’ll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge: 
I’ll  say  I know  it;  nay.  I'll  swear  I saw  it. 
C/e.  It  will  be  best. 

Thra.  Twill  move  him.  • 

Enter  Philaster. 

Dion.  Here  he  comes. 

Good-morrow  to  your  honour!  We  have  spent 
Some  time  in  seeking  you. 

Phi.  My  worthy  friends, 

You  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 


Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgrac'd  for  virtue,  a good  day 
Attend  you  all ! What  service  may  I do 
W orthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion.  My  good  lord, 

We  come  to  urge  that,  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth ! Rise,  and  make  a 
head, 

The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  king;  and  not  a man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a 
thing 

As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
\To  me,  that  have  deserv’d  none?  Know,  my 

friends,  [laster 

(You,  that  were  born  to  shame  your  poor  Phi- 
With  too  much  courtesy)  I could  aflord 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks:  But  my  designs 
Arc  not  yet  ripe;  suffice  it,  that  ere  long 
1 shall  employ  your  loves;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  what  I would.  [pect: 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller.  Sir,  than  you  ex- 
Tliat  which  hereafter  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
reach’d  [kinir. 

By  violence,  may  now  be  caught.  As  lor  the 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hated  him ; 

But  now  die  princess,  whom  they  lov’d 

Phi.  Why,  what  of  her? 

Dion.  Is  loath’d  as  much  as  he. 

Phi.  By  what  strange  means? 

Dion.  She's  known  a whore. 

Phi.  Thou  ly’st. 

Dion.  My  lord 

Phi.  Thou  ly’st, 

[Offers  to  dr  air  and  is  hc/J. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  it.  1 had  thought,  thy  mind 
Had  been  of  honour.  Thus  to  rob  a lady 
Of  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious  sin. 

Not  to  be  pardon’d:  Be  it  false  as  hell, 

’Twill  never  be  redeem’d,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evil  ihey  shall  hear.  I^t  me  alone. 

That  I maycut  off  falsehood,  whilst  it  springs! 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  1 will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck. 
Like  thunder  from  a cloud. 

Dion.  This  is  moat  strange: 

Sure  he  docs  love  her. 

Phi.  I do  love  fair  truth : 


19  ■ and  the  people, 

Against  their  nature,  an  all  l ent  fm  him.]  This  seems,  at  first  view,  an  odd  passage. 
IIow  are  the  people  against  their  natures  for  Philaster?  W hat,  was  there  never  any  people 
unanimous  in  their  choice  of  a governor?  I take  it,  he  must  be  understood;  as  meaning,  the 
people  (whose  nature  for  the  most  part  is  uncoustant,  giddy,  and  wavering)  arc  now  so  well 
assured  of  Philasier’s  worth,  and  right  to  the  crown,  joined'  to  his  present  ill  usage,  that  they 
are  resolved  and  steady  to  do  him  justice.  This  is  properly  styled,  against  their  nature  or 
custom.  Air.  Sympson. 
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Act  3.] 

She  is  my  mistress,  and  who  injures  her* 

Draws  vengeance  from  me.  Sirs,  let  go  iny 
arms. 

Thra.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 

Cle.  Sir,  remember  this  is  your  honour’d 
friend. 

That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
You  why  he  utter  d this. 

Phi.  1 ask  you  pardon,  Sir  j 
My  zeal  to  truth  made  me  unmannerly : 

Should  1 have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you. 
Behind  your  back  untruly,  I ban  been 
As  much  distemper’d  and  enrag’d  as  now. 
Dion.  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

Phi.  Oh,  say  not  so!  good  Sir,  forbear  to 
say  so! 

Tis  then  truth,  that  all  womankind  is  false! 
Urge  it  no  more;  it  is  impossible. 

W hy,  should  you  think  the  princess  light?  , 
Dion.  Whv,  she  was  taken  at  it. 

Phi.  ’Tis  false!  Oh,  Hcav’nl  ’tis  false!  it 
cannot  l>e  1 [speak ! 

Can  it?  Speak,  gentlemen  » for  love  of  truth, 
Is't  possible?  Can  women  all  be  damu’d? 
Dion.  Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Why,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Dion.  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Phi.  What  boy? 

Dion.  A page,  a boy  that  sen  es  her. 

Phi.  Oh,  good  gods! 

A little  boy? 

Dion.  Ay ; know  you  him,  my  lord? 

Phi.  Hell  and  sin  kuow  him!— Sir,  you 
arc  deceiv’d; 

I’ll  rcasomit  a little  coldly  with  you : 

If  she  were  lustful,  would  she  take  a boy. 

That  knows  uot  yet  desire?  She  would  have 
one  [he  acts. 

Should  meet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin 
Which  is  the  great  delight  of  wickedness. 

You  arc  abus’d,  and  so  is  she,  and  1. 

Dion.  How  you,  my  lord? 

Phi.  Why,  all  the  world’s  abus’d 
In  an  unjust  report. 

Dion.  Oli,  noble  Sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughtsof  woman. 
In  short,  my  lord,  I took  them ; I myself. 

Phi.  Now,  all  tiie  devils,  thou  didst!  Fly. 
from  my  rage!  [plagues, 

Would  thou  hadst  ta’cn  devils  engendering 
When  thou  didst  take  them ! Hide  thee  from 
my  eyes ! 

Would  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast. 
When  thou  didst  take  them ; or  boon  strucken 
dumb 

For  ever;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
1 n silence ! 

Thra.  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-tcmpcr’d? 
Cle.  Never  before. 

Phi.  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
From  the  four  sev'ral  corners  of  the  earth, 

And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land. 
Kiss  not  a chaste  one.  What  friend  bears  a 
sword 

Fo  ruu  uic  through? 


Dion.  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  mov’d  at 
this?  [tract; 

Phi.  When  any  falls  from  virtue.  I’m  dic- 
I have  an  int’rest  in't. 

Dion.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself. 
And  think  what’s  best  to  be  done. 

Phi.  I thank  you;  I will  do  it. 

Please  you  to  leave  me:  I’ll  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I will  find  your  lodging  forth. 
And  give  you  answer. 

Dion.  All  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way ! 

Thra.  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cle.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 

[ Exeunt  Dion,  Cle.  and  Thra. 
Phi.  I had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took 
them. 

I’ll  follow  him.  Oh,  that  I had  a sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  quench  the  fire  I feel! 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire. 

It  more  afflicts  me  now’,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  ’tis  done  : 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  honourable. 

As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  far  from  truth. 

Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  wc  could  not  grieve  our- 
selves, [fight 

With  that  we  see  not!  Bulls  and  rams  w ill 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight; 
But  take  ’em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away;  and  they  will  fall  again 
Unto  their  pastures,  growing  fresh  and  fat; 
And  taste  the  water  of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  ’twas  before,  finding  no  start  in  sleep. 

But  miserable  man -See,  see,  you  gods. 

Enter  Bellario. 

He  walks  still;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is  still  the  same, 

Not  blasted ! Is  this  justice?  Do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a brow?  1 cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bel.  Health  to  you,  my  lord! 

The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life. 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  Bellario!  [it 

Now  I perceive  she  loves  me ; she  does  shew 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy:  Sh’as  made  thee  brave. 
Bel.  My  lord,  she  has  attir’d  me  past  my 
wish. 

Past  my  desert;  more  fit  for  her  attendant. 
Though  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

Phi.  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy. — Oh, 
let  all  women, 

That  love  black  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here. 
Here,  by  this  paper!  She  does  write  to  me. 

As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides;  but,  unto  me, 

A maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use 
thiv  ? 

For  I shall  guess  her  love  to  ine  by  that. 

Bel.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I were 
Something  ally'll  to  her;  or  hud  preserv'd 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity. 
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As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 

As  I’d  use  one,  that’s  left  unto  my  trust. 

For  whom  my  life  should  pay,  if  he  met  harm, 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wondrous  well : [with? 
But  what  kind  language  does  she  feed  thee 
Bel.  Why,  she  docs  tell  me,  she  will  trust 
ray  youth 

With  all  her  loving  secrets;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ; she’ll  see  my  services 
Regarded ; and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain, 
That  I am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi.  This  is  much  better  still. 

Brl.  Arc  you  not  ill,  my  lord? 

Phi.  111?  No,  Bellario. 

Bel.  Mcthinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  from  off  your  tongue  so  evenly, 

Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  (juietness. 

That  l was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceiv’d,  boy: 

And  she  strokes  thy  head? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Phi.  And  she  docs  clap  thy  checks? 

Bel.  She  does,  my  lord. 

Phi.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy?  hal 
Bel.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  She  kisses  thee? 

Bel.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Come,  come,  I know  she  does. 

Bel.  No,  by  my  life.  [she  does. 

Phi.  W hy  then  she  docs  not  love  me.  Come, 
I had  her  do  it;  I charg'd  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  us,  hy  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,  as  to  her  lied  : 1 took  her  oath 
Thou  should’st  enjoy  her.  Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  paralleled?  Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds,  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls? 

Is  she  not  all  a lasting  mine  of  joy? 

Bel.  Ay,  now  I sec  why  my  disturbed 
thoughts 

Were  so  perplex’d : When  first  I went  to  her, 
My  heart  held  augury.  You  are  abus’d ; 
Some  villain  has  abus’d  you!  I do  see 
Whereto  you  tend : Fall  rocks  upon  his  head, 
That  put  this  to  you : ’Tis  some  subtle  train. 
To  bring  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 
Phi.  Thou  think’st  I will  be  angry  with 
thee.  Come,  [more 

Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift:  I hate  her 
Than  I love  happiness,  and  plac’d  thee  there. 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
-Hast  thou  discover’d?  Is  she  fall’n  to  lust. 

As  I would  wish  her?  Speak  some  comfort  to 
me.  [sent : 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you 
Had  she  th*c  lust  of  sparrows,  or  of  goat*; 
Had  she  a sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world, 
Bevoud  the  name  of  lust,  I would  not  aid 
Jler  base  desires;  but  what  1 came  to  know 


As  servant  to  her,  I would  not  reveal. 

To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart! 

This  is  a salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts;  for  I will  know  the 

least 

That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it:  1 will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  you  do. 

She  is  (for  ought  1 know)  by  all  the  gods, 

As  chaste  as  ice:  But  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  1 did  know  it  tints,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  hulls  of 
Should  draw  it  from  me.  [brass,*® 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee  ; 1 will  take  thy  life. 

For  I do  hate  thee:  1 could  curse  thee  now. 

Bel.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse 
v me  worse: 

The  gods  have  not  a punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me,  than  is  yOiiV  hate. 

Phi.  Fie,  fie,  sovoutigand  so  dissembling! 
Tell  me  when  and  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her, 
Or  let  plagues  fall  on  me,  if  I destroy  thee  not. 
Bel.  Ileav’n  knows  I never  did ; and  when 
1 lie 

To  save  my  life,  may  I live  long  and  loath’d. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  1 can  think. 

I’ll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away, 

Better  than  those  that  grow;  and  kiss  those 
Because  you  made  'em  so.  [limbs 

Phi.  Fear’st  thou  not  death? 

Can  boys  contemn  that? 

Bel.  Oh,  what  lx»y  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a man, 

That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  Vis  to  die. 

Bel . Yes,  I do  know,  my  lord : 

'Tis  less  than  to  be  born  ; a lasting  sleep, 

A quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy; 

A thing  wc  all  pursue.  1 know  besides. 

It  is  but  giving  over  of  a game  that  must  be 
lost. 

Phi.  But  there  arc  pains,  false  boy,  [then 
For  jierjur’d  souls : Think  but  on  these,  and 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

Bel.  May  they  fall  all  upon  inc  whilst  1 live, 
If  1 he  perjur’d,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with.  If  I be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  what  should  I do?  [swear 

Why,  who  can  hut  believe  him?  He  does 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true. 

The  gods  v\ould  not  endure  him.  Rise,  Bel- 
lario ! 

Thy  protestations  arc  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter*  st  them, 
That  though  I know  ’em  false,  as  were  my 
hopes. 
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I cannot  urge  thee  further.  But  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth : A love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  firm,  whate’er  thou  dost.  It  troubles  me 
That  I have  call’d  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks, 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.  But,  good  boy. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more : Something  is  done. 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I behold  thee.  If  thou  tender’st  me. 

Lei  me  not  see  thee. 

Bel.  1 will  fly  as  far 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I pive  distaste 
To  that  most  honour’d  mind.  But  through 
these  tears, 

Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I can  see 
A world  of  treason  practis'd  upon  you. 

And  her,  and  me.  Farewell,  forevermore! 

If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory’, 

And  l shall  rest  at  peace.  [ExiV. 

Phi.  Blessing  be  with  thee, 

Whatever  thou  deserv'st!  Oh,  where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body?  Nature,  too  unkind, 

That  made  110  med’eine  for  a troubled  mind ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Arethusa. 

Are.  I marvel  my  boy  comes  not  tack  again: 
But  that  I know  my  love  will  question  him 
Over  and  over,  how  I slept,  wak’d,  talk’d; 
How  1 rememb'red  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how,  when  I sigh’d, 
wept,  sung,  [his  stay. 

And  ten  thousand  such ; I should  be  angry  at 

Enter  King. 

King.  What,  at  your  meditations?  Who 
attends  you?  [guard; 

Are.  None  but  mv  single  self.  I need  no 
1 do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

King.  Tell  me,  havayou  not  a boy? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  What  kind  of  boy  ? 

Are.  A page,  a waiting-boy. 

King.  A handsome  boy? 

Are.  1 think  he  be  not  ugly : 

Well  qualified,  and  dutiful,  1 know  him ; 

I took  him  not  for  beauty. 

King.  He  speaks,  and  sings,  and  plays? 
Are.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  About  eighteen? 

Are.  I never  ask'd  his  age. 

King.  Is  he  full  of  service? 

Are.  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask? 
King.  Put  him  away. 

Are.  Sir! 

King.  Put  him  away,  h’  as  done  you  that 
good  service. 

Shames  me  to  speak  of. 

Are.  Good  Sir,  let  me  understand  you. 
King.  1 f you  fear  uic. 

Shew  it  in  duty : Put  away  that  boy. 


it 

Are.  Let  me  have  reason  for  it.  Sir,  and  then 
Your  will  is  my  command.  [off. 

King.  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it?  Cast  him 
Or  I snail  do  the  same  to  you.  You’re  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself. 
That,  by  my  life,  I dare  not  tell  myself. 

What  you,  myself*  have  done. 

Are.  What  have  I done,  my  lord?  [ream: 
King.  Tis  a new  language,  that  all  love  to 
The  common  people  speak  it  well  already; 
They  need  no  grammar.  Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.  Cast  him  off. 
And  suddenly : Do  it ! Farewell.  £ Exit  King. 
Are.  Where  may  a maiden  live  securely 
free,  [ing ; 

Keeping  her  honour  safe?  Not  with  the  ltv- 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 

And  make  ’em  truths ; they  draw  a nourish- 
ment 

Out  of  defamings,  grow  upon  disgraces; 

And,  when  they  see  a virtue  fortify ’d 
Strongly  above  the  batt’ry  of  their  tongues. 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sink  it;  and,  defeated, 
(Soul-sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping;  till  they 
sweat, 

And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  Peace  to  your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest 
mistress. 

Are.  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  I have  a war 
w ithin  me. 

Phi.  He  must  be  more  than  man,  that 
makes  these  crystals 

Run  into  rivers.  Sweetest  faif,  the  cause? 
And,  as  I am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  goodness. 
Your  creature,  made  again  from  what  I was. 
And  newly  spirited,  I’ll  right  your  honour. 
Are.  On,  my  best  love,  that  boy! 

Phi.  What  boy? 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  gave  me  

Phi.  What  of  him? 

Arc.  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

Phi.  Why  ? 

Arc.  They  are  jealous  of  him. 

Phi.  Jealous!  who? 

Are.  The  king. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  fortune! 

Then  ’tis  no  idle  jealousy.  Let  him  go. 

Are.  Oh,  cruel!  are  you  hard-hearted  too? 
Who  shall  now  tell  you,  how  much  I lov'd 
you?  [I  send? 

\\  ho  shall  swear  it  to  you,  and  weep  the  tear* 
Who  shall  now  bring  vou  letters,  ring*,  brace- 
lets? 

I ose his  health  in  service?  Waketedious  night* 
I11  stories  of  your  praise?  Who  shall  sing 
Your  crying  elegies?  And  strike  a sad  soul 
1 nto  senseless  pictures,  and  make  them  mourn  ? 
Who  shall  take  up  his  lute,  and  touch  it,  till 
He  crown  a silent  sleep  upon  my  eye-lid. 
Making  me  dream,  and  cry,  * Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  Philaster ! 
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Phi . Oh,  my  heart  l 
Would  he  had  broken  thee,  that  made  thee 
know 

This  lady  was  not  loyal.  Mistress,  forget 
The  boy  : I’ll  get  thee  a far  better. 

Are.  Oh,  never,  never  such  a boy  again, 
as  mv  Bella  rio  ? 

Phi.  ’Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are.  With  thee,  my  bay,  farewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants!  Farewell  faith! 

And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself! 

Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee,  for  thy  wrongs. 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love! 

Phi.  And  all  this  passion  fora  boy?  [me, 
Are.  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  him  to 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a mourning  for. 
Phi.  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman! 

Are.  How,  my  lord? 

Phi.  False  A rethusa ! 

Hast  thou  a med’cinc  to  restore  my  wits, 
When  I have  lost  ’em  ? If  not,  leave  to  talk. 
And  do  thus. 

Arc.  Do  what,  Sir?  Would  you  sleep? 
Phi.  For  ever,  A rethusa.  Oh,  ye  gods, 
Give  me  a worthy  patience!  Have  I stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes? 
Have  I seen  mischiefs  numberless,  and  mighty. 
Grow  like  a sea  upon  me?  Have  I taken 
Danger  as  stern  as  death  into  my  bosom. 

And  laugh’d  upon  it,  made  it  but  a mirth, 
And  flung  it  by  ? Do  I live  now  like  him. 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell , and  sees  his  mourners  ? Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a woman’s  falshood?  Oh,  that  boy. 
That  cursed  hoy  ! None  hut  a villain  boy 
To  case  your  lust? 

Are.  Nay,  then  I am  betray’d : 

I feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow'. 

Oh,  I am  wretched!  [have 

Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I 
To  this  poor  kingdom : Give  it  to  your  joy  ; 
For  1 have  no  joy  in  it.  Some  far  place, 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot. 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,  must  I seek. 
And  live  to  curse  you  : 

There  dig  a cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and 
beasts,  [you : 

What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from 
HowHeav’n  is  in  your  eyes,  hut,  in  your  hearts, 
More  hell  than  hell  has : How  your  tongues, 
like  scorpions,  [woven 

Both  heal  and  poison : How  your  thoughts  arc 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web. 
And  worn  so  by  you  : How  that  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  story  of  a woman’s  face. 

And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever: 

How  all  the  good  you  have  is  hut  a shadow, 
I’th’  morning  with  you,  and  at  night  behind 
you. 


[Act  3. 

Past  and  forgotten ! How  your  vows  are  frosts. 
Fast  for  a night,  and  w’ith  the  next  sun  gone: 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 

A mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a chaos. 

That  love  cannot  distinguish.  These  sad  texts, 
Till  my  last  hour,  1 am  hound  to  utter  of  you. 
So  farewell  .ill  mv  woe,  all  my  delight! 

[Exit  Phi. 

Are.  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me 
dead ! [breast 

What  way  have  I deserv’d  this?  Make  my 
Transparent  as  pure  crystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.  Where  shall  a woman  turn 
her  eyes. 

To  fiud  out  constancy?  Save  me,  how  black 
( Enter  Bellario.) 

And  guiltily,  methinks,  that  hoy  looks  now!11 
Oh,  thou  dissembler,  that,  before  thou 
spak’st, 

Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lyes, 
And  betray  innocents!  Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a maid 
Fool’d  by  her  passion ; hut  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.  Fly  away ! 

Let  my  command  force  thee  to  that,  which 
shame 

Would  do  without  it.  If  thou  undcrstood’st 
The  loathed  otiice  thou  hast  undergone,  [hills, 
Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  god. 

Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  strange  disease 
Into  the  noblest  ininds?  Madam,  this  grief 
You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  tlian  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell: 
My  lord  hath  struck  his  anger  through  my 
And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys,  [heart, 
You  need  not  bid  me  fly ; I came  to  part. 

To  take  my  latest  leave.  Farewell  for  ever ! 

I durst  not  run  away,  in  honesty. 

From  such  a lady,  like  a boy  that  stole,  [gods 
Or  made  some  grievous  fault.  The  pow  r of 
Assist  you  in  your  tuff’ rings!  Hasty  time 
Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abused  lord 
And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth; 
whilst  I 

Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die! 

[ Exit  Bel. 

Are.  Peace  guide  thee!  Thou  hast  over- 
thrown ine  once ; 

Yet,  if  I had  another  Troy  to  lose. 

Thou,  or  another  villain,  with  tliv  looks, 
Might  talk  me  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked, 
My  hair  dishcvel’d,  through  the  fiery  sUccb. 

Enter  a lady. 

Lady.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  and 
With  earnestness.  [calls  for  you 


ai  Save  me , how  Hack 

And  guilty,  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  /]  Nothing  betrays  a corruption  so  evidently  at 
the  first  glance,  as  a lameness  in  the  metre.  The  epithet  here  must  necessarily  be  turned  into 
an  advert,  and  that  supports  the  versification.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Are.  I am  in  tunc  to  hunt ! 

Diana,  if  thou  canst  rage  with  a maid 
As  with  a man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathing,  and  turn  me  to  a fearful  hind. 


That  I may  die  pursu’d  by  cruel  hounds. 

And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds. 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  King,  Phnramond , Are/husa , Galatea , 
Megra , Dion , Cleremont,  Thrasiline,  and 
attendants. 


Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ? 

Dion.  All,  Sir.  [forgotten 

King.  You’re  cloudy.  Sir ; Come,  we  have 
Your  venial  trespass ; let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit  ; none  dare  utter  it. 

Dion.  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a dormouse.  See  how 
he  sinks ! The  wench  has  shot  him  between 
wind  and  water,  and,  I hope,  sprung  a leak. 

Thru.  He  needs  no  teaching,  lie  strikes  sure 
enough ; his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too 
much  in  the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would 
leave  off  poaching ! 

Dion.  And  for  his  horn,  h’as  left  it  at  the 
lodge  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he’s  a precious 
lime-hound  ! Turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit 
of  a ladv,  and  if  he  lose  her,  hang  him  up  i'th’ 
slip.  When  iny  fox-bitch  Beauty  grows 
proud,  I’ll  borrow  him. 

King.  Is  your  boy  turn’d  away  ? [you. 

Are.  You  did  command,  Sir,  and  I obey’d 

King.  'Tis  well  done.  Hark  ye  further. 

C’le.  1s  t possible  this  fellow  should  repent  ? 
methinks,  that  were  not  noble  in  him ; and 
yet  he  looks  like  a mortified  member,  as  if  he 
had  a sick  man’s  salve  in’s  mouth.11  If  a 
worse  man  had  done  this  fault  now,  some 
physical  justice  orother  would  presently  (with- 
out the  help  of  an  almanack)  nave  opened  the 
obstructions  of  his  liver,  and  let  hun  blood 
with  a dog-whip. 

Dion.  See,  see,  how  modestly  yon  lady 
looks,  as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her 


neighbour.  Why,  what  a devil  can  a man 
sec  in  her  face,  but  that  she’s  honest? 

T/ira.  Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of 
a foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  tnat  spoils 
her  coat  ; but  he  must  be  a cunning  herald 
that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another! 
Oh,  there’s  a rank  regiment  where  the  devil 
carries  the  colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major! 
Now  the  world  and  the  flesh  come  behind 
with  the  carriage. 

Clc.  Sure,  this  lady  has  a good  turn  done 
her  against  her  will : Before,  sne  was  common 
talk  ; now,  none  dare  say,  cautharides  can  st'r 
her.  Her  face  looks  like  a warrant,  willing 
and  commanding  all  tongues,  as  they  will  an- 
swer it,  to  Ik*  tied  up  and  bolted  when  this 
lady  means  to  let  herself  loose.  As  I live,  she 
has  got  her  a goodly  protection,  and  a gra- 
cious ; and  may  use  her  body  discreetly,  for 
her  health’s  sake,  once  a week,  excepting 
Lent  and  Dog-days.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be 
got  for  money,  wnat  a great  sum  would  come 
out  of  the  city  for  these  licenses  1 

King.  To  horse,  to  horse!  we  lose  the 
morning,  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ttco  Woodmen. 

1 Wood.  What,  have  you  lodg’d  the  deer? 

2 Wood.  Yes,  they  arc  ready  for  the  bow. 

1 Wood.  Who  shoots  ? 

2 Wood.  The  princess. 

1 Wood.  No,  she’ll  hunt. 

2 fl  ood.  She’ll  take  a stand,  I say. 

1 Wood.  Who  else? 

2 Wood.  W'hy,  the  young  stranger  prince. 

1 Wood.  He  shall  shoot  m a stone  bow  for 

me.  I never  lov’d  his  beyond-sea-ship,  since 
he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings: Xi 


11  And  yet  he  looks  like  a mortified  member , as  if  he  had  a sick  mans  slave  in  his  mouth.] 
We  must,  surely,  read  slaver.  Every  body  must,  I think,  asscut  to  this;  and  therefore  it  needs 
no  n^tc  in  confirmation.  Air.  Seward. 

We  beg  our  readers  forgiveness  for  presenting  them  with  this  specimen  of  Mr. Seward’s  deli- 
cate ideas;  but  it  is  a justice  he  could  not  be  denied;  as  we  are  determined  to  rob  him  of  no 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  his  ingenuity.  A small  portion,  however,  of  that  attention  to  the  old 
copies,  which  is  so  largely  boasted  of  by  the  editors  of  1750,  would  have  spared  him  this  con- 
jectural labour,  and  induced  him  to  restore  salve  to  the  text. 

Xi  Pha.  Froth , no  great  matter  to  speak  qf\  Ucc.  How  comes  Pharnmond  to  interpose  in  this 
argument,  and  reply  to  what  Dion,  Cleremont,  and  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  Philaster’s 
party,  are  talking  of,  and  that  under  the  rose , as  we  say?  The  speech  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  Thrasiline^  Pha.  and  Thra.  (The  abbreviation  of  the  characters  speaking)  might  easily  be 
mistaken  at  press.  Mr.  Theobald. 

11  I never  lov'd  his  beyond-sea-ship,  since  he  forsook  the  sat/,  for  paying  ten  shillings :] 
When  a deer  is  hunted  down,  and  to  be  cut  up,  it  is  a ceremony  for  the  keeper  to  offer  his  knife 
to  a man  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  field,  that  he  may  rip  up  the  belly,  and  take  an  assay  of 

the 
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He  was  there  at  the  fall  of  a deer,  and  would 
needs  (out  of  his  mightiness)  give  ten  ^groats 
for  the  dowcets;  marry,  the  steward  would 
have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  tuft 
his  hat  withal.14  I think  he  should  love 
vcnery ; he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristram ; for,  if  you 
be  remember’d,  he  forsook  the  stag  once,  to 
strike  a rascal  mitching  in  a meadow,  and  her 
he  kill’d  in  the  eye.15  Who  shoots  else? 

2 Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

1 Wood.  That’s  a good  wench,  an  she  would 
not  chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the 
brakes.  She’s  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  they 
say,  she’s  honest;  and  whether  that  be  a fault, 

I have  nothing  to  do.  There’s  all? 

2 Wood.  No,  one  more ; Megra. 

1 Wood.  That’s afirker, i‘ faith, boy ; there’s 

a wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard  after 
a kennel  of  hounds,  as  a hunting  saddle;  and 
when  she  comes  home,  get  ’em  clapt,  and  all 
is  well  again.  I have  known  her  lose  herself 
three  times  in  one  afternoon  (if  the  woods 
have  been  answerable)  and  it  has  been  work 
enough  for  one  man  to  find  her;  aiul  he  has 
sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she  pays 
well.  Hark ! let’s  go.  [ Exeunt . 

Tinier  Philastcr. 

Phi.  Oh,  that  I had  been  16  nourish’d  in 
these  woods, 

With  milk  of  goats,  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling 
trains 

Of  womens’  looks  ; but  digg’d  mvselfa  cave. 

Where  I,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  ancf  mv  bed. 

Might  have  teen  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 

And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl. 

Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden’d  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew'd 
my  bed  ’ [beasts, 

Writh  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of 

the  plight  and  fatness  of  the  game.  But  this,  as  the  Woodman  says,  Pharamond  declined,  to 
save  the  customary  fee  of  ten  shillings.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*♦  Marry , the  steieard  would  have  the  reive! -head  into  the  bargain , to  turf  his  hat  withal ;] 
What  consonancy  is  there  betwixt  velvet  and  turf?  The  original  word  must  certainly  have 
been,  tuft\  which  corresponds  with  the  soft  pile  of  the  velvet.  Tcloufe,  tufted,  as  the  French 
dictionaries  explain  it  to  us.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*5  He  forsook  the  stage  once  to  strike  a rascal  milking  in  a meadow , and  her  he  kilfd  in  the 
eye .]  A rascal  is  a lean  deer,  or  doc;  but  what  sense  is  there  in  a deer  milking  in  a meadow? 
I hope  I have  retriev’d  the  true  reading,  mitching , i.  e.  creeping,  solitary',  and  withdrawn  from 
the  nerd.  To  kill  her  in  the  cycy  is  a sarcasm  on  Pharamond  as  a bad  shooter;  for  all  good 
ones  level  at  the  heart.  Mr.  Theobald. 

16  Oh,  that  I had  been  nourish'd , iS>V.]  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  Theodosius,  has  given  Vara nes  a 
speech  so  very  similar  to  this,  that  we  must  look  on  it  as  a mere  copy  Lee,  however,  in  some 
parts  has  been  more  refined  in  his  expression. 

* Oh,  that  I had  been  born  some  happy  swain, 

* And  never  known  a life  so  great,  so  vain! 

* Where  I extremes  might  not  be  forc’d  to  choose, 

* And,  bless’d  with  some  mean  wife,  no  crown  could  lose ; 

* Where  the  dear  partner  of  my  little  state, 

* With  all  her  smiling  offspring  at  the  gate, 

* Blessing  my  labours,  might  my  coming  wait: 

* Where  in  our  humble  beds  all  safe  might  lie, 

* And  not  in  cursed  courts  for  glory  die.’ 


Our  neighbours;  and  have  borne  at  her  big 
breasts 

My  large  coarse  issue.  This  had  been  a life 
Free  from  vexation. 

Enter  Bellario. 

Bel.  Oh,  wicked  men ! 

An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.  See,  my  griev’d  lord 
Sits  as  his  soul  were  searching  out  a way 
To  leave  his  body.  Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment;  for  1 must 
speak. 

You,  that  are  griev’d,  can  pity : Hear,  my  lord '. 

Phi.  Is  there  a creature  yet  so  miserable. 
That  I can  pity? 

Bel.  Oli,  my  noble  lord! 

View  my  strange  fortune ; and  bestow  on  me. 
According  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
('an  merit  nothing)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  little  piece  1 hold  of  life 
From  cold  and  hunger. 

Phi.  Is  it  thou?  Begone!  [wearst, 

Go,  sell  those  misbesccming  clothes  thou 
And  feed  thyself  with  them.  [them; 

Bel.  Alas!  my  lord,  1 can  get  nothing  for 
The  silly  country  people  think  'tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  tilings. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thv  sight. 
Thou’rt  fall’n  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade: 
How  sbould’st  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again? 
Remains  there  yet  a plajnie  untry'd  for  me? 
F.v'n  so  thou  wepl’st,  andiiook'd’st,  and  spok’st, 
when  fir«t 

I took  thee  up:  Curse  on  the  time!  If  thy 
Commanding  tears  can  work  on  any  other. 
Use  thy  art;  I’ll  not  betray  it.  Which  way 
Wilt  thou  take,  that  1 may  shun  thee? 

For  thine  eyes  are  poison  to  mine ; and  I [way? 
Am  loth  to  grow  in  rage.  This  way,  or  tluit 
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Bel.  Any  will  serve.  But  I will  chusc  to 
have 

That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 

[Exeunt  Phi.  and  Bel.  severally. 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen. 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance! 
You,  Woodmen! 

1 Wood.  My  lord  Dion ! 

Dion.  Saw  you  a lady  come  this  way,  on  a 
sable  horse  studded  with  stars  of  white? 
if  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tall? 

Dion.  Yes.  Rode  she  to  the  wood  or  to 
the  plain  ? 

2 Wood.  Faith,  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

[Exeunt  Wood. 

Enter  Cleremont. 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then ! What, 
is  she  found  ? • 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I think. 

Dion.  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself. 
She  cannot  stray  about  a little  necessary  na- 
tural business,  but  the  whole  court  must  be 
in  arms:  When  she  has  done,  we  shall  have 
peace. 

Cle.  There’s  already  a thousand  fatherless 
tales  amongst  us:  Some  say,  her  horse  run 
away  with  her;  some,  a wolf  pursued  her; 
others,  it  was  a plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed 
men  were  seen  in  the  wood : But,  question- 
less, she  rode  away  willingly. 

Enter  King  and  ThrasUine. 

King.  W here  is  she? 

C/e.  Sir,  I cannot  tell. 

King.  How  is  that?  Answer  me  so  again ! 
Cle.  Sir,  shall  I lie?  [me  that. 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell 
I say  again,  where  is  she?  Mutter  not! 

Sir,  speak  you;  where  is  she? 

Dion.  Sir,  I do  not  know.  [Heav’n, 
King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by 
It  is  thy  last.  You,  fellows,  answer  me ; 
Where  is  she?  Mark  me,  all,  1 am  your  king; 
I wish  to  see  my  daughter;  shew  her  me; 

1 do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects. 

To  shew  her  me ! What,  ain  1 not  your  king? 
If  ‘ ay,’  then  am  I nut  to  be  obey’d? 

Dion.  Yes,  if  you  command  things  possible 
and  honest.  [me,  thou, 

King.  Things  possible  and  honest!  Hear 
Thou  traitor!  that  dar’st  confine  thy  king  to 
things 

Possible  and  honest ; shew  her  me, 

Or,  let  me  |>erisli,  if  I co\cr  not 
All  Sicily  with  blood! 

Dion.'  Indeed  1 cannot,  unless  you  tell  me 
where  she  is.  [1°*° 

King.  You  have  betray'd  me;  y’hnvc  let  me 
The  jewel  of  my  life : Go,  brim:  her  me, 

And  set  her  here,  before  uic:  ’Tis  the  king 
Will  have  it  so;  whose  breath  can  still  the 
winds,  [sea. 

Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling 
Vol.I. 
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And  stop  the  floods  of  Ileav’n.  Speak,  can 
it  not? 

Dion.  No.  [this? 

King.  No!  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do 
Dion.  No;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once 
Be  but  corrupted.  [the  lungs 

King.  Is  it  so?  Take  heed!  [pow’rs 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how  .you  dare  the 
That  must  be  just. 

King.  Alas!  what  are  we  kings? 

\\  hy  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest, 
To  he  serv'd,  flat  ter  d and  ador’d,  till  we 
Believe  wc  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder; 
And,  when  wc  come  to  try  the  pow’r  we  have. 
There's  not  a leaf  shakes  at  our  threa»’nings. 

I have  sinn'd,  ’tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 
punish’d; 

Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish’d.  Let  me  chuse 
My  way,  and  lay  it  on. 

Dion  He  articles  with  the  gods  : ’Would 
somebody  would  draw  bonds,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  covenants  betwixt  them ! 

Enter  Pharumond , Galatea , and  Megra. 
King.  What,  is  she  found? 

Pha.  No;  wc  have  la’en  her  horse: 

He  gallop’d  empty  by.  There's  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood: 
Why  left  you  her? 

Gal.  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command!  You  should  not.  [birth. 
Gal.  TVould  ill  become  my  fortunesand  niy 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king. 

King.  You’re  all  cunning  to  obey  us,  for 
our  hurt; 

But  I will  have  her. 

Pha.  I f I have  her  not. 

By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily. 
Dion.  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  in’s 
pocket?  [tucking, 

Pha.  1 will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but 
A cook,  and  a tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well 
To  spare  your  lady -bedfellow;  and  her 
You  may  keep  for  a spuwner. 

King.  I see  the  injuries  I have  done  must 
be  reveng’d.  [out. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her 
King.  Run  all;  disperse  yourselves!  The 
man  that  finds  her. 

Or,  (if  she  be  kill’d)  the  traitor.  I’ll  make 
him  great. 

Dion.  I know  some  would  give  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  find  her. 

Pha.  Come,  let  us  seek.  [self. 

King.  Each  man  a several  way;  herelmy- 
Dion.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  mu*t  go  search  too. 

Meg.  1 had  rather  be  search'd  myself. 

[ Exeunt  Omnes. 

Enter  Arethusa. 

Are.  Where  am  l now ? Feet,  find  me  out 
a way, 

Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
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I’ll  follow  you,  boldly,  about  these  woods. 
O'er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and 
floods. 

Ilcaven,  I hope,  will  ease  me.  I am  sick. 
Enter  Bellario. 

Bel.  Yonder’s  my  lady:  Heav’n  knows  I 
want  nothing. 

Because  I do  not  wish  to  live;  yet  I 
Will  try  her  charity.  Oh,  hear,  you  that 
have  plenty! 

From  that  flowing  store,  drop  some  on  dry 
ground.  See, 

The  lively  red  is  gone  to  guard  her  heart ! 

I fear  she  faints.  Madam,  look  up!'  She 
breathes  not. 

Open  once  more  those  rosy  twins,  and  send 
Unto  my  lord  your  latest  farewell.  Oh,  she 
stirs: 

How  is  it,  madam?  Speak  comfort. 

Are.  ’Tis  not  gently  done. 

To  put  me  in  a miserable  life. 

And  hold  me  there:  I prithee,  let  me  go; 

1 shall  do  best  without  thee;  I am  well. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  I am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage : 
1*11  tell  her  cooly,  when  and  where  I heard 
This  killing  truth.  I will  be  temperate 
In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 

Oh,  monstrous!  Tempt  me  not,  vc  gods! 

good  gods,  ' [a  heart, 

Tempt  not  a frail  man!  What’s  he,  that  has 
But  he  must  ease  it  here? 

Bel.  My  lord,  help  the  princess. 

Are.  lam  well:  forbear.  [brac'd 

Phi.  I.et  me  love  light’ning,  let  me  he  e*n- 
And  kiss’d  by  scorpions,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women!  Some  good  gods  look 

down,  [stone, 

And  shrink  these  veins  up;  stick  me  here  a 
Lasting  to  ages,  in  the  memory  [ones! 

Of  this  damn’d  act ! Hear  me,  you  wicked 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  breast. 
Not  to  be  quench'd  with  tears;  for  which 
may  guilt 

Sit  on  your  bosoms ! at  your  meals,  and  beds. 
Despair  await  you ! What,  before  my  face? 
Poison  of  asps  between  your  lips!  Diseases 
Be  your  best  issues!  Nature  make  a curse. 
And  throw  it  on  vou! 

Arc.  Dear  Philaster,  leave 
To  be  enrag’d,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  I have  done; 

Forgive  my  passion.  Not  the  calmed  sea, 
When  iEolus  locks  up  his  windy  brood. 

Is  less  disturb’d  than  I : I’ll  make  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  this  sword. 
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And  search  how  temperate  a heart  I have; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  live  and 
reign  [lario? 

In  lust  without  controul.  Wilt  thou,  Bel- 
I prithee,  kill  me:  Thou  art  poor,  and  may’st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I ain  dead : 
This  way  were  freer.  Am  I raging  now? 

If  I were  mad,  I should  desire  to  live. 

Si  rs,  feel  my  pulse : W hether  have  you  known 
A man  in  a more  equal  tune  to  die? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  mad- 
man’s time. 

So  docs  your  tongue. 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then? 

Are.  Kill  you? 

Bel.  Not  for  a world. 

• Phi.  I blame  not  thee, 

Bellario : Thou  hast  done  but  that,  whicli  gods 
Would  have  transform’d  themselves  to  do. 
Be  gone ; 

Leave  me  without  reply;  this  is  the  last 
Of  all  our  meeting.  Kill  me  with  this  sword; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow : We  are  two 
Earth  cannot  hear  at  once.  Itcsolvc  to  do,  or 
suffer. 

Are.  I f my  fortune  he  so  good  to  let  me  fall 
Upon  thy  hand,  I shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders. 

No  jealousy,  in  the  other  world ; no  ill  there? 
Phi.  No. 

Are.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 

Phi.  Then  guide 

My  feeble  hand,  you  that  have  pow’r  to  do  it. 
For  I must  perform  a piece  of  justice.  If  your 
youth 

Have  any  way  offended  Heav’n,  let  pray  is 
Short  and  effectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are.  I am  prepar'd. 

Enter  n country  fellow . 

Court.  I'll  sec  the  king,  if  he  he  in  the 
forest;  I have  hunted  him  these  two  hours; 
if  I should  come  home  and  not  see  him,  my 
sisters  would  laugh  at  ine.  I can  sec  nothing 
hut  people  better  nors’d  than  myself,  that  out- 
ride me;  I can  hear  nothing  but  shouting. 
These  kings  had  need  of  good  brains;  this 
whooping  is  able  to  put  a mean  man  out  of 
his  wits.  There's  a courtier  with  his  sword 
drawn  ; by  this  hand,  upon  a woman,  1 think. 
Phi.  A re  you  at  jieace  ? 

Are.  With  Heav’n  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body! 
Coun.  Hold,  dastard,  strike  a woman  1 
Thou’rt  a craven,  I warrant  thee : Thou 
would’st  be  loth  to  play  half  a dozen  of  venies 
at  wasters 17  with  a good  fellow  for  a broken 
head. 

Phi.  Leave  us,  good  friend. 


57  Thou  would' st  be  loth  to  play  half  a dozen  of  venies  at  wasters.]  i.  r.  cudgels.  Minshcw, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  has  given  us  a most  ridiculous  reason  for  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word:  That  cudgels  were  called  i casters,  because,  infrequently  clashing  against 
each  other,  they  splintered  and  roasted.  I’ll  venture  to  advance  a more  probable  conjecture., 
We  find  in  our  old  law-books,  that  the  statute  of  Westminster  (5°  Edwardi  tertii,  chap.  I *) 
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Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  in- 
trude thyself 

Upon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations? 

Coun.  Cod  uds,  1 understand  you  not  j but, 
I know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  >ou. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs:  It  will  be  ill 
To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ; 

W hich  thou  wilt  force  me  to. 

Coun.  I know  not  your  rhetoric;  but  1 can 
by  it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman. 

[They  fight. 

Phi.  Slave,  take  what  thou  deserv'st. 

Arc.  Heav* ns  guard  my  lord! 

Coun.  Oh , do  you  breathe  ? 

Phi.  I hear  the  tread  of  people.  1 am  hurt: 
The  gods  take  part  against  me:  Could  this 
boor 

Have  held  me  thus  else?  I must  shift  for  life. 
Though  1 do  lothe  it.  I would  find  a course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will,  than  force. 

[Exit  Phi. 

Coun.  I cannot  follow  the  rogue.  I pri- 
thee, wench,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

Enter  Pharamond , Dion , Cleremont , Thra- 
sitine , and  Woodmen. 

Pha.  What  art  thou? 

Coun.  Almost  kill’d  1 am  fora  foolish  wo- 
man; a knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pha.  The  princess,  gentlemen!  Where’s 
the  wound,  madam? 

Is  it  dangerous? 

Are.  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Coun.  I’fai  th,  she  lies ; h’as  hurt  her  in  the 
breast;  look  else. 

Pha.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood ! 
Dion.  ’Tis  above  wonder ! Who  should 
dare  this  ? 

Are.  I felt  it  not.  [cess? 

Pha.  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  prin- 
Coun.  Is  it  tile  princess? 

Dion.  Ay. 

C&un.  Then  I have  seen  something  yet. 

Pha.  But  who  has  hurt  her? 

Court.  I told  you,  a rogue;  I ne’er  saw  him 
before,  I. 

Pha.  Madam,  who  did  it? 

Arc.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 

Alas!  I know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun.  He’s  hurt  too ; he  cannot  go  far ; I 
made  my  father’s  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 
Pha.  How  will  you  have  me  kill  him? 

Are.  Not  at  all; 

Tis  some  distracted  fellow. 

Pha.  By  this  hand,  [nut, 

1 11  leave  ne’er  a niece  of  him  bigger  than  a 
And  bring  him  all  in  my  bat. 

Are.  Nay,  goo d Sir, 

If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  me. 


| And  I will  study  for  a punishment, 

! Great  as  his  fault. 

Pha.  I will. 

Are.  But  swear. 

Pha.  By  all  my  love,  I will.  Woodmen, 
conduct  the  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that 
wounded  fellow  to  dressing.  Conte,  gentle- 
men, we’ll  follow  the  chase  close. 

[Exeunt.  Arc.  Pha.  Dion , Cle. 
Thra.  und  1 Woodman. 
Conn.  I pray  you,  friend,  let  me  see  the 
king. 

2 Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 
Conn.  If  1 get  clear  with  this.  I’ll  go  to  see 
no  more  gay  sights.  [Exeunt . 

Enter  Bvllar'w. 

Del.  A heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my 
brow. 

And  1 must  sleep.  Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank, 
For  ever,  if  thou  will.  You  sweet  ones  all, 
J.et  me  unworthy  press  you:  I could  wish, 

I rather  were  a corse  strew’d  o’er  with  you. 
Titan  quick  above  you.  Duiness  shuts  mine 
eves. 

And  f am  giddy.  Oh,  that  I could  take 
So  sound  a sleep,  that  I might  never  wake! 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  I have  done  ill ; my  conscience  calls 
nu*  false, 

To  strike  at  her  that  would  not  strike  at  me. 
When  I did  fight,  melhoughll  heard  her  pray 
The  gods  to  guard  me.  She  may  be  abus'd. 
And  I a loathed  villain:  If  she  be, 

She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.  He  has  wounds. 
And  cannot  follow;  neither  knows  he  me. 
Who’s  this?  Bcllario  sleeping?  Ifthoube’st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound;  and  mine,  whom  thou 
hast  wrong’d,  [Cry  within. 

So  broken.  I lark ! I am  pursued.  Ye  gods. 
I’ll  take  this  offer’d  mans  of  my  escape  : 

They  have  no  mark  to  know  ine,  out  my 
wounds, 

If  she  be  true;  if  false,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once ! Sword,  print  my 
wounds 

Upon  this  sleeping  hoy ! I have  none,  I think. 
Are  mortal,  nor  w ould  I lay  greater  on  thee. 

[Wounds  him. 

Del.  Oh ! Death,  I hope  is  come : Blest  be 
that  hand ! 

It  meant  ine  well.  Again,  for  pity’s  sake! 

Phi.  I have  caught  myself : \ Phi.  Jails. 

The  loss  of  blood  hath  stay’d  my  flight. 
Here,  here. 

Is  he  that  struck  thee : Take  thy  full  revenge ; 
Use  me,  as  I did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death  : 
I’ll  teach  thee  to  revenge.  This  luckless  hand 


"as  made  against  night-walkers,  and  suspected  persons  called  roberdesmen,  was  tours,  and  draw- 
latches.  These  uastours , or  plunderer^,  derived  their  name  from  the  I .atm  term,  vast  at  ores ; 
and  thence  the  mischievous  weapons,  or  bludgeons,  with  which  they  w ent  armed,  were  called 
Masters',  i.  e.  destroyers.  Mr.  Theobald, 
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Wounded  the  princess ; tell  mv  followers. 
Thou  didst  receive  these  hurts  in  staying  me. 
And  1 will  second  thee:  Get  a reward. 

Bel.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself. 
Phi.  How’s  this? 

’Wouldst  thou  1 should  be  safe? 

Hrl.  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.  These  little  wounds  I have 
Have  not  bled  much;  reach  me  that  noble 
I’ll  help  to  cover  you.  ' [hand ; 

Phi.  Art  thou  true  to  me? 

Bel.  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd ! Come,  my 
good  lord, 

( reepin amongthosc bushes:  Whodoosknow, 
But  that  the  gods  may  save  ypur  uiuch-lov‘d 
breath?  [this. 

Phi.  Then  I shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for 
That  l have  wounded  thee.  What  wilt  thou 
do  ? [’em  come. 

Bel.  Shift  for  myself  well.  Peace!  I hear 
fVithin.  Follow,  follow,  follow!  that  way 
they  went.  [own  sword. 

Bel.  With  my  own  wounds  I’ll  bloody  my 
I need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ; Heav’n  knows 
That  1 can  stand  no  longer. 

Enter  Pharamond. , Dion,  Clcremont , and 
Thrusiiine. 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track’d  him  by 
his  blood. 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away. 
Dion.  Stay,  Sir!  what  are  you?  [woods 
Bel.  A wretched  creature,  wounded  in  these 
By  beasts : Relieve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  1 shallperish. 

Dion.  This  is  he,  my  lord. 

Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her:  ’Tis  the  boy, 
That  wicked  boy,  that  serv’d  her. 

Pha.  Oh,  thou  damn'd  in  thy  creation! 
What  cause  could’st  thou  shape  to  hurt  the 
princess  ? 

Bel.  Then  I am  betray'd. 

Dion.  Betray’d!  no,  apprehended. 

Bel.  I confess, 

Urge  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
1 set  upon  her,  and  did  take  my  aim, 

Her  death.  For  charity,  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  wean.'  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I will  know 
Who  hir’d  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. 

Pha.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Btl.  It  pleas’d  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  jingo,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb'd. 
That  men  strid  o’er  them  careless,  she  did 
shower 

Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  ’till  they  overflow’d  their  hanks, 
Threat’ nine  the  men  that  crost  'em;  when, 
as  swift 

As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  turn’d  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow’d;  leaving  me 
worse. 
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And  more  contemn’d,  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I had  been  great.  In  short,  I knew 
I could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  reveng’d. 

Pha.  If  tortures  can  he  found. 

Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour. 

[ Philaster  creeps  out  of  a lush. 
Cle.  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishersof  innocence! 
Know  ve  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely  ? 

Pha.  Who’s  that? 

Dion.  Tis  the  lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  ’Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one, 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  pearl 
That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh 
down 

That  virtue!  It  was  I that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  sonic  god,  upon  a Piramis, 

Higher  than  hill  of  earth,  and  lend  a voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I tnav  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him! 

Pha.  How’s  this? 

Bel.  My  lord,  some  man 
Weary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  I^eave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bel- 
lario.  [me  on? 

Bel.  Alas,  he’s  mad  ! Come,  will  you  lead 
Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most 
to  keep, 

And  gods  to  punish  most  when  men  do  break. 
He  touch’d  her  not.  Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  the  virtues  thou  hast 
shown. 

With  perjury.  By  all  that’s  good,  ’twas  I ! 
You  know,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  right. 
Pha.  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion.  Is’t  not  a brave  boy? 

Well,  Sirs,  I fear  me,  we  were  all  deceiv’d. 
Phi.  Have  I no  friend  here? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it : 

Some  good  body  lend  a hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  you  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 
die? 

Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
I may  weep  floods  and  breathe  out  my  spirit. 
’Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm-full  from  me : This  had  been  a ran* 
som 

To  have  redeem’d  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.  You  hard-hearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mountains,  can  you  see 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  your 
flesh 

To  stop  his  life?  To  hind  whose  bitter  wounds, 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their 
tears 

Bathe  ’em.  Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  the 
wealth 

Of  poor  Philaster. 
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Enter  King,  Are  thus  a , and  a guard. 

King.  Is  the  villain  ta’en? 

Pha.  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed; 
tut,  say  it  was  Philaster? 

Phi.  Question  it  no  more ; it  was. 

King.  The  fellow  that  did  fight  with  him, 
will  tell  us  that. 

Are.  Ah  me!  I know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  you  know  him? 

Are.  Sir,  if  it  was  he,  he  was  disguised. 
Phi.  I was  so.  Oh,  my  stars!  that  I should 
live  still. 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool! 

Thou,  that  hast  laid  a train  for  thy  own  life! 
Now  I do  mean  to  do,  1 11  leave  to  talk. 

Bear  him  to  prison. 


Are.  Sir,  thev  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
This  harmless  life;  should  it  pass  unreveng’d, 
I should  to  earth  go  weeping : Grant  me,  then, 
(By  all  the  love  a father  bears  his  child) 

Their  custodies,  and  that  I may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death?  Soft!  our  law 
Will  not  reach  that,  for  this  fault,  [a  guard. 

King.  ’Tis  granted;  take  ’em  to  you,  with 
C ome,  princely  Pharamonil,  this  business  past. 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

Cle.  I pray,  that  this  action  lose  not  Phi- 
lastcr  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not;  their  over-wise  heads 
will  think  it  but  a trick.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Dion.  Clerrmont , and  Thrasiline. 

Thru.  TT  AS  the  king  sent  for  him  to  death? 

Dion.  Yes;  but  the  king  must 
know,  ’tis  not  in  his  power  to  war  with 
Heav’n. 

Cle.  We  linger  time;  the  king  sent  for 
Philaster  and  the  headsman  an  hour  ago. 

'Thra.  Are  all  his  wounds  well? 

Dion.  All  ; they  were  but  scratches;  but 
the  loss  of  blood  made  him  faint. 

Cle.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  A wav! 

Dion.  We’A  scuffle  hard,  before  he  perish. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Philaster.  Arethusa.  and  Dcllario. 

Arc.  Nay,  dear  Philaster,  grieve  not;  we 
are  well. 

Bel.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear;  we  are 
wondrous  well. 

Pin.  Oh,  Arethusa!  oh,  Bellario!  leave  to 
be  kind;  [earth, 

I shall  be  shot  from  Heav’n,  as  now  from 
If  'ou  continue  so.  I am  a ipan, 

False  to  a pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore : Can  it  bear  us  all? 
Forgive,  and  leave  me  I But  the  king  hath 
sent 

To  call  me  to  my  death : Oh,  shew  it  me. 

And  then  forget  me!  And  for  thee,  my  boy’, 

1 shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 


The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocence. 

Del.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a thing 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts  : ’Tis  not  a life; 
Tis  hut  a piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I out-1  ivc  you,  I should  then  out-live 
Virtue  and  honour;  and,  when  thaj  day  comes. 
If  ever  I should  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  I live  spotted  for  my  j»crjury. 

And  waste  my  limbs  to  nothing!  [was. 

Are.  And  I (the  woful'st  maid  that  ever 
Forc’d  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to 
death) 

Do,  by  the  honour  of  a virgin,  swe^r, 

To  tell  no  hours  bey  ond  it. 

Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 

Arc.  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyful  to 
our  deaths.  [ye  true 

Phi.  People  will  tear  me,  when  they  find 
To  such  a wretch  as  I ; 1 shall  die  loath'd. 
Knjoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep,  forgotten  writh  my  faults! 
Ev’ryjust  servant,  ev’ry  maid  in  love. 

Will  have  a piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 

Are.  My  dear  lord,  say  not  so. 

Del.  A piece  of  you? 
l ie  was  not  born  of  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 

Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you,** 

For  else  my  heart  w ill  break  with  shame  and 
Arc.  Why,  ’tis  well.  [sorrow’. 

Del.  lament  no  more. 

Phi.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  inc  basely,  and  had  found 


11  Phi.  Take  me  in  fears  let  wist  you. 

for  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and  sorrow.  , 

Are.  11’hy.  'tis  kt//.]  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  second  line  is  no  verse;  and  how 
al«urd  is  i<  for  the  tender  Arethusa  to  answer,  that  it  is  well  that  his  heart  will  break.  Beside, 
a flood  of  tears  eases  the  heart  over-charged  with  grief,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking.  By  re- 
storing the  particle  else,  we  shall  recover  both  measure  and  sense.  The  tears  are  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  his  heart;  and  this  is  what  Arethusa  says  is  well.  Air.  Seward. 
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My  life  no  price,  compar'd  to  yours  ? For  I 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [love.  Sirs,  | 

Bel . *Twas  mistaken.  Sir. 

Phi.  Why,  if  it  were? 

Bel.  Then,  Sir,  we  would  have  ask’d  you 
pardon. 

Phi.  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it? 

Are.  Knjovit?  av. 

Phi.  Would  you,  indeed?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

Arc.  So,  so. 

Bel.  ’Tis  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  [Exeunt / 

Enter  King,  Dion,  Cleremont , andThrasiline. 
King.  Gentlemen,  who  saw'  the  prince? 

C/e.  So  please  you,  Sir,  he’s  gone  to  sec 
the  city, 

And  the  new*  platform,  w ith  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  him. 

King.  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  prisoner  out? 

Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 

King.  'Fell  her  we  stay. 

Dion.  King,  you  may  lie  deceiv’d  yet : 

The  head,  you  aim  at,  cost  more  setting  on 
Than  to  l>c  lost  so  lightlv.  1 f it  must  off. 

Like  a wild  overthrow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down 
bridges,  "*  . [roots 

Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable 
Held  out  a thousand  storms,  a thousand  thun- 
ders. 

And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride. 
Charges  strong  towns,  tow’rs,  castles,  palaces, 
And  lavs  them  desolate;  so  shall  thy  head. 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands. 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a sacrifice. 

In  thy  red  ruins. 

Enter  Philaster , Arcthusa , and  Bcllario  in  a 
robe  and  garland. 

King.  How  now!  what  masque  is  this? 
Bel.  Right  royal  Sir,  1 should 
Sing  you  an  epithalaniium  of  these  lovers, 

But,  naving  lost  my  best  airs  with  mv  fortunes. 
And  wanting  a celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I give  you  all.  These  two  fair  cedar- branches* 
Tnc  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitcst  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers, 
and  slept  [stroke, 

F'ree  from  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thunder- 
Free  from  the  clouds,  when  they  were  big 
with  humour. 


[Act  5. 

And  deliver’d,  in  thousand  spouts,  their  issues 
to  the  earth : 

Oh,  there  was  none  hut  silent  quiet  there ! 
’Till  never  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs, 
Base  under-brambles, todtforce  these  branches; 
And  for  a while  they  did  so;  and  did  reign 
Over  the  mountain,  and  ciioak  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  1 horns  and  thistles,  till  the 
sun  [them  there : 

Scorch'd  them  ev’n  to  the  roots,  and  dry’d 
And  now  a gentle  gale  hath  blown  again, 
That  made  these  branches  meet,  and  twine 
together. 

Never  to  be  divided.  The  god,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds,  [stand 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they 
Your  children,  mighty  king;  and  1 have  done. 
King.  How,  how! 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  truth,  [man, 
(For  there’s  no  masquing*9  in’t)  this  gentle- 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  tne,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  through  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought 
him. 

Thus  nobly  hath  he  struggled,  and  at  length 
Arriv’d  here  my  dear  husband. 

King.  Your  dear  husband ! Call  in 
Thecaptain  of  the  citadel ; there  you  shall  keep 
Your  wedding.  I’ll  provide  a masque  shall 
make  [coat, 

Your  Hymen  turn  his  saffron  into  a sullen 
And  sing  sad  requiems  to  your  departing  souls: 
Blood  shall  put  out  your  torches  ; and,  instead 
Of  gaudy  flow’rs  about  your  wanton  necks. 
An  axe  shall  hang  like  a prodigious  meteor, 
Heady  to  crop  your  loves  sweets.  Hear,  ve 
From  this  time  do  I shake  all  title  off  [gods! 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman; 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance,  in  a lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robb'd  of  bis  dear  young, 
The  same,  enforc’d  more  terrible,  more  mighty, 
Expect  from  me!  [swear  by, 

Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I have  left  to 
There’s  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I have  done.  I’ve  done  without  repent- 
ance; 

For  death  can  he  no  bugbear  unto  me. 

So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman. 
Dion.  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,  thou 
worthy  maid,  [cuse  thcc, 

Whene’er  thou  diest!  For  this  time  I’ll  «• 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 

And  let  my  dving  words  be  bctier  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.  If  you  aim 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent. 

You  are  a tyrant  and  a savage  monster; 

Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you, 


PIHLASTER. 


19  For  now  there  is  no  masquing  in’/.]  Here  Mr.  Theobald,  whose  passion  for  interpolating 
mischievous  monosyllables  exceeds  not  only  example  but  credibility,  puzzles  us  with  the  *or(* 
now.  Arcthusa  does  not  mean  to  say  there  had  l>een  any  tnasquing , which  now  implies,  but 
to  reply  to  the  king’s  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  trhat  masque  is  this? — ‘ Sir,  if 
* Bcllario  is  too  florid,  understand,  in  plain  truth  (for  there  is  no  masquing  in  it),  that  iny  pn* 
‘ soncr  is  become  my  keeper.’ 
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Act  3.] 

As  you  are,  living;  all  your  better  deeds 30 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble; 

No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your 
own. 

But  for  the  shame  of  men.  No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion)  31  shall  be 
To  cover  this  base  murder : Make  it  rich  fable 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shining 
jasper, 

Like  the  Pyramids;  lay  on  epitaphs, 

Such  as  make  great  men  gods ; my  little  marble 
(That  ordy  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
Shall  far  out-shine  it.  And,  for  after  issues, 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heav'nly  wisdoms, 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad 
_ rage 

To  cut  off,  ’less  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 
Like  yourself,  that  iu  his  birth  shall  strangle 
you. 

Remember  my  father  king!  There  was  a fault. 
But  I forg  ive  it.  Let  that  sin  persuade  you 
To  love  this  lady : If  you  have  a soul. 

Think,  save  her,  and  lie  saved.  For  myself, 

1 have  so  long  expected  this  glad  hour. 

So  languish’d  under  you,  and  daily  wither'd. 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  my  joy  to  die : 

I find  a recreation  in’t. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Met.  Where’s  the  king? 

King.  Here. 

Met.  Get  you  to  your  strength 
And  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  danger: 
He’s  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens. 

Fearing  the  lord  Philaster. 

Dion.  Oh,  brave  followers! 

Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny! 


Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses.  [weapons 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mrs.  Arm,  arm,  arm! 

King.  A thousand  devils,  take  ’em ! 

Dion.  A thousand  blessings  on  ’em  ! 

Mes.  Arm,  oh,  king!  The  city  is  in  mutiny. 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruftian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster. 

[£.11/  with  .-Ire.  Phi.  Bel. 
King , Away  to  tn  citadel : I’ll  see  them 
safe,  [guard 

And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.  Let  the 
And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attendance. 

[2&r*7. 

Manent  Dion , Cleremont , Thrasxline. 

Cle.  The  city  up ! this  was  above  our  wishes. 
Dion.  Ay,  anti  the  marriage  too.  By  iny 
life. 

This  noble  lady  has  deceiv’d  us  all. 

A plague  upon  myself,  a thousand  plagues. 
For  having  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her 
dear  honour! 

Oh,  I could  beat  myself!  or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  l'il  beat  you;  for  we  had  all  one  thought, 
Cle.  No,  no,  twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Arc  your  swords 
sharp  ? Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  What-ye- 
lack,3*  if  you  continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon 
the  first  broken  shin,  I’ll  have  you  chronicled 
and  chronicled,  und  cut  and  chronicled,  and 
sung  in  all-to-be-praised  sonnets,  and  grav'd 
in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall 
troule  you  in  taenia  saculorum,  my  kind  can- 
carriers.33 

Thra.  What  if  a toy  take  ’em  i'  th'  heels 


10  — — all  your  better  deeds 

Shall  be  in  water  writ , but  this  in  marble  This  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  shadow’d 
•ut  from  Shakespeare  in  his  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Mens  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
}Ee  write  in  water. 

Though  perhaps,  our  several  poets  might  have  had  Catullus  for  their  original. 

In  vento  & rapida  scribcrc  oportel  aqua.  Mr.  Theobald. 

31  Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion),  &V.]  Some  of  the  old  quarto’s  ridiculously  have  it  Pe- 
lican(as,  I remember,  some  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakespeare  read  Politician  instead  of 
Pelican.)  The  true  reading,  undoubtedly,  is  Pelion , a mountain  very  amply  celebrated  by  the 
classicks ; and  mentioned  by  our  own  choicest  classick  in  his  Hamlet. 

Now  pile  your  dust\ipon  the  quick  and  dead , 

Till  of  this  flat  a mountain  you  hare  made 
T o' er- top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Mr.  Theobald. 

. 3*  Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  what  ye  lack,]  We  apprehend,  flliat  uc  lack  to  be  a name 
tlven  to,  or  epithet  intended  to  depict,  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers. 

33  III  have  you  chronicled , and  chronicled , and  cut  and  chronicled,  and  all-to-oc-prais’d,  and 
tung  in  sonnets,  and  bath'd  in  new  brave  ballads , that  all  tongues  shall  trouble  you  in  seecula 
*<*culorum , my  kind  can-carriers.]  I thought  this  for  a long  time  to  be  such  desperate  nonsense, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Poets  would  be  quite  irretrievable,  as  no  one  of  the  editions  gives  the 
lost  glimpse  of  light  or  assistance.  But  (thanks  to  plodding  industry!)  I hope,  I have  found 
fhe  certain  cure.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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[Act  5. 


lion  j then  clap  a rivet  in’s  sconce,  and  hang 
him  up  for  a sign. 

Enter  Cleremont  and  Philaster. 

King.  Oh,  worthy  Sir,  forgive  me!  Do  not 
make 

Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together, 

To  bring  a greater  danger.  He  yourself,  [you. 
Still  sound  amongst  diseases.  I have  wrong  d 
And  though  I find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it, 

Let  first  your  goodness  know  it.  Calm  the 
people,  [love. 

And  be  what  you  were  born  to;  Take  your 
And  with  her  nty  repentance,  and  my  wishes, 
And  all  my  pray’rs.  By  th’  gods,  my  heart 
speaks  this; 

And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  perform'd, 
May  I be  struck  with  thunder! 

Phi.  Mighty  Sir, 

1 will  not  do  ; our  greatness  so  much  vvrong, 
As  not  to  make  your  word  truth.  Free  the 
princess. 

And  the  poor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  ntad  sea-breach ; which  I'll  cither  turn, 
Or  perish  with  it. 

Kina.  Let  your  own  word  free  them. 

Phi.  Then’ thus  1 take  my  leave,  kissing 
your  hand,  * . 

And  hanging  on  your  royal  worth  Be  kingly. 
And  be  not  mov'd,  Sir : I shall  bring  you 
Or  never  bring  myself  back.  [peace 

King.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  an  old  captain  and  citizens.  Kith 
Pharamond. 

Cap.  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let’s  fall 
on!  let  our  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your 
nimble  tongues  forget  your  mothers  gibberish, 
of  w hat  do  YOU  lack,  and  set  your  mouths  up, 
children,  till  vour  palates  fall  frighted,  half  a 
fathom  past  ’the  cure  of  bay-salt  and  gross 
pepper.  And  then  cry  Philaster,  brave  I hi- 
iaster!  Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  my 
ding-dongs,  my  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings 
of  clubs,  titan  vour  cold  water  camlets,  or 
your  paintings  Spotted  with  copi>er.”  hot 

"And  cry,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.]  Oca, pet  T° 

mob.  Utan  up  , Horace,  for  this  long 

K&  ,«  U a.  «-i,l,  Latin]  Hu,.  ,h.  Mi.  rfUi™ i.  mpj  {-*2  s :£ 


now,  and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry,  ‘ the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  1’ 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  fore- 
most  too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast!  If 
they  all  prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amongst 
them,  and  be  speeding!  Slay  they  have  mur- 
rains rain  to  keep  the  gentlemen  at  home,  un- 
bound in  easy  frieze!  May  the  moths  branch 
their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only  be  worn  be- 
fore sore  eves!  May  their  false  lights  undo 
'em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
oldness  in  their  stuffs,  and  make  them  shop- 
rid  ! May  theyr  keep  whores  and  horses,  and 
break  ; and  live  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef 
and  turnips!  May  thev  have  many  children, 
and  none  like  the  father!  May  they  know  no 
language  hut  that  gibberish  they  prattle  to 
their  parcels  unless  it  be  the  *6  Oolhic  Latin 
they  write  in  their  bonds  ; and  may  they  write 
that  false,  and  lose  their  debts ! 

Enter  the  King. 

King.  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  tile  gods 
confound  them,  how  they  swarm  together! 
What  a hum  they  raise!  Devils  choke  vour 
wild  throats!  If  a man  had  need  to  use  their 
valours,  he  must  pay  a brokage  for  it,  and 
then  bring 'em  on,  and  they  will  fight  like 
sheep  'Tis  Philaster,  none  hut  Philaster, 
must  allay  this  heat:  They  will  not  bear  me 
speak,  but  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
Oh  run,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  1 hi- 
laster:  Speak  him  fair;  call  him  prince;  do 
him  all  the  courtesy  you  can  ; commend  me 
to  him ! Oh,  mv  wits,  my  wits!  [fcJt/  tic. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  brave  countrymen ! as  1 
live,  1 w ill  not  buy  a pin  out  of  your  walls  for 
this  • Nay,  you  shall  coicn  me,  and  I II  thank 
you  ; and  send  you  brawn  and  bacon  and  soil 
vou  every  long  vacation  a brace  of  foremen, 
that  at  Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fat  and 

kl<A’bJ:  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor 

arrince,  the  gods  know,  and  1 fear, 

Dion.  Why,  Sir.  they  11  flea  hint,  and  make 
church-buckets  on’s  skin,  to  quench  rebel 


A’o  more  sense  spoke,  all  things  Goth  and  \ andal.  Mr.  2 hi  olald. 

3 S itted  eilh  cup  oa^\  This  to*  me  is  quite  unintelligible;  1 have  ventured  to 
.po/t^S  i.e.  sprinkled  with  copper,  as  our  painted  papers  for  hangings  arc,  to  rcseu.  >■ . 
and  look  gaudy.  Mr  lkcolald. 
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not  your  hasty  silks,  or  your  branch’d  cloth  of 
bodkin,  or  your  tissues,  dearly  beloved  of  spice 
cake  and  custard,  your  Robinhoods,  Scarlets 
and  Johns,  tie  your  affections  in  darkness  to 
your  shops.  No,  dainty  duikers,  up  with  your 
three-pil'd  spirits,  your  wrought  valours ; and 
let  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king  feel  the 
measure  of  your  mightiness.  Philaster!  cry, 
my  rose -nobles,  cry. 

All.  Philaster!  Philaster! 

Cap.  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince? 
These  are  mad  boys,  1 tell  you;  these  are 
things  that  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a 
foist;  and  let  a man  of  war,  an  argosy,3*  hull 
and  cry  cockles. 

Pha.  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know 
what  you  do  ? 

Cap.  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do 
know ; and  give  your  greatness  warning,  that 
you  talk  no  more  such  hug-words,  or  that 
sold’red  crown  shall  be  scratch’d  with  a mus- 
quet.  Dear  prince  Pippen,  down  with  your 
noble  blood  ; or,  as  I live,  I’ll  have  you  cod- 
dled. Let  him  loose,  my  spirits!  Make  us  a 
round  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors,  and 
let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do.  Now, 
Sir,  have  at  you!  Here  I lie,  and  with  this 
swashing  blow  (do  you  sweat,  prince?)  A 
could  hulk  your  grace,  and  haug  you  up  cross- 
legg’d,  like  a hare  at  a poulter’s,39  and  do  this 
witn  this  wiper. 

Pha.  You  will  not  sec  me  murder’d,  wicked 
villains  ? 

I  Cit.  Yes,  indeed,  will  we,  Sijr:  We  have 
not  seen  one  foe  a great  while.40 

Cap.  He  would  have  weapons,  would  he? 
Give  him  a broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with 
vour  pikes;  branch  me  his  skin  in  flowers 
like  a satin,  and  between  every'  flower  a mor- 
tal cut.  Your  royalty  shall  ravel!  Jag  him, 
gentlemen : I’ll  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,  then 
down  the  seams.  Oh!  for  a whip  to  make 
him  gal  loon- laces!  I’ll  have  a coacn-whip. 


& 

Pha.  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen! 

Cap.  Hold,  hold;  the  man  begins  to  fear, 
and  know  himself ; he  shall  for  tins  time  only 
be  seel’d  up,  with  a feather  through  his  nose,4' 
that  he  may  only  see  Heaven,  and  think  whi- 
ther he  is  going.  Nay,  my  beyond-sea  Sir, 
we  will  proclaim  you  : You  would  be  king  l 
Thou  tender  heir  apparent  to  a church-ale, 
thou  slight  prince  of  single  sarcenet;  thou 
royal  ring-tail,41  fit  to  fly  at  nothing  but  poor 
mens’  poultry,  and  have  every  boy  beat  thee 
from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butter  1 

Pha.  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell- 
hounds 1 

2  Cit.  Shall's  geld  him,  captain? 

*.  Cap.  No,  you  shall  spare  nis  dowcets,  my 
dear  donsels;'  as  you  respect  the  ladies,  let 
them  flourish : The  curses  of  a longing  woman 
kill  as  speedy  as  a plague,  boy*. 

1 Cit.  I’ll  have  a leg,  that  s certain. 

2 Cit.  I’ll  have  an  arm. 

3 Cit.  I’ll  have  his  nose,  and  at  mine  own 
charge  build  a college,  and  clap  it  upon  the 
gate. 

4 Cit.  I’ll  have  his  little  gut  to  striug  a kit 
with ; for,  certainly,  a royal  gut  will  sound 
like  silver. 

Pha.  ’Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and 
I past  my  pain  once ! 

5 Cit.  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver 
to  feed  ferrets. 

Cap.  Who  will  have  parcels  else?  speak. 

Pha.  Good  gods,  consider  me!  I shall  lus 
tortur’d. 

1 Cit.  Captain,  I’ll  give  you  the  trimming 
of  your  two-hand  sword,  and  let  me  have  his 
skin  to  make  false  scabbards. 

2 Cit.  He  has  no  horns,  Sir,  has  he?41 

Cap.  No,  Sir,  he’s  a pollard.44  What 

would’st  thou  do  with  horns? 

2 Cit.  Oh,  if  lie  had,  I would  have  made 
rare  hafts  and  whistles  of  ’em ; but  his  shin- 
bones, if  they  he  sound,  shall  sen  e me. 


31  An  argosy  hull  and  cry  cockles .]  Any  large  vessel,  so  called  from  Jason’s  large  ship  Argo. 
A vessel  is  said  to  hull , when  she  floats,  or  rides  idle  to  and  fro  upon  the  water.  Mr.  Theobald. 

A Joist  is  an  old  word  for  a smaller  vessel.  So,  in  Beu  Jonson  s Silent  Woman,  4 When  the 
galley  foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster.* 

39  Like  a hare  at  a poulter’s.]  We  now  say  poulterer:  however,  there  is  a company  in  the 
city  of  ixmdon,  which  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Poul/ers. 

40  Yes,  indeed , will  we.  Sir ; we  have  not  seen  one  foe  a great  while .]  This  is  a typographical 
error,  which,  however,  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.  Loe  is  mistakenly  put  for  so. 

Mr.  Sympson. 

We  apprehend  the  old  reading,  foe,  to  be  right;  and  that  this  passage  is  meant  to  express 
their  not  having  for  a long  time  been  engaged  in  war. 

41  He  shall  for  this  time  only  he  scal’d  up,  with  a feather  through  the  nose .]  There  is  a dif- 
ference, which  the  printers  did  not  know,  betwixt  sreaTd  amlrer/’d;  the  latter  is  a term  in 
falconry.  When  a hawk  is  first  taken,  a thread  is  run  through  its  eyelids,  so  that  she  may  see 
very  little,  to  make  her  the  better  endure  the  hodiL  . Mr.  Theobald. 

41  Thou  toyal  ring-tail.]  A ring-tail  is  a sort  of  a kite,  with  a whitish  tail.  Mr.  Theobald 

43  He  had  no  horns,  Sir,  had  hef\  Wc  li/e  made  a small  alteration  here,  which,  from  tile 
•tlier  parts  of  the  dialogue,  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

44  No,  Sir , he's  a pollard.]  A pollard,  among  gardeners,  is  an  old  tree,  which  has  been  often 
Ipppcd  : but,  among  hunters,  a stag,  or  male  deer,  which  has  cast  it#  head,  or  horns. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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_ Deliver  me  the  prince:  I'll  warrant  you, 

Enter  Philaster . j ^ ^ en0Ugfi  to  find  my  safety. 

^//.  Long  live  Philaster,  the  brave  Prince  3 C 'it.  Good  Sir,  take  heed  he  docs  not  hurt 
Philaster!  fare  these  He’s  a fierce  man,  I can  tell  you.  Sir.  [you : 

Phi.  I thank  you,  gentlemen.  But  why  Cap.  Prince,  by  your  leave,  I’ll  have  a 
Rude  weapons  brought  abroad,  to  teach  your  surcingle,  and  mail  you  like  a hawk. 

Uncivil  trades?  [hands  [He  stirs. 

Cap.  My  royal  Rosiclear,  Phi.  Away,  away ; there  is  no  danger  in  him: 

We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guard,  thy  roarers ! Alas,  he  hacf  rather  sleep  to  shake  his  fit  off. 

And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance.  Look  ye,  friends,  how  gently  he  leads.  U pon 

Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrions  on,  my  word,  [ing. 

And  trace  the  streets  in  terror.  la  it  peace.  He’s  tame  enough,  he  needs  no  further  watch- 

Thou  Mars  of  men?  Is  the  king  sociable.  Good  my  friends,  go  to  your  houses. 

And  bids  thee  live?  Art  thou  above  thy  foe-  And  by  me  have  your  pardons,  and  my  love; 

men,  [stand  And  know,  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  pow’r 

And  free  as  Phoebus?  Speak.  If  not,  this*  You  may  deserve,  but  you  shall  have  your 

Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  a-tilt,  wishes. 

And  run  even  to  the  lees  of  honour.  To  give  you  more  thanks,  were  to  flatter  you. 

Phi.  Hold,  and  be  satisfied : 1 am  myself;  Continue  stall  your  love ; and,  for  an  earnest. 

Free  as  my  thoughts  are:  By  the  gods,  I am.  Drink  this.  [brave  prince! 

Cap.  Art  thou  the  dainty  darling  of  the  king?  All.  Long  may’st  thou  live,  brave  prince! 
Art  thou  the  Hylas  to  our  Hercules?  Brave  prince!  [Ex.  Phi.  and  Pha. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets  Cap.  Thou  art  the  king  of  courtesy ! 

Kiss  their  gum’d  golls,45  and  cry,  ‘ we  are  Fall  off  again,  my  sweet  youths.  Come,  and 
your  servants?’  every  man  trace  to  his  house  again,  and  hang 

Is  the  court  navigable,  and  the  presence  stuck  his  pewter  up;  then  to  the  tavern,  and  bring 

With  flags  of  friendship?  If  not,  we  are  thy  your  wives  in  muffs.  We  will  have  music; 

And  this  man  sleeps.  [castle,  and  the  red  grape  shall  make  us  dance,  and 

Phi.  I am  what  I do  desire  to  be,  your  friend ; rise,  boys.  [Exeunt. 

I am  what  I was  bom  to  be,  your  prince.  . n . , f 

Pha.  Sir,  there  is  some  humanity  in  you ; Enter  flinj,  Arethusa,  Galatea,  Mcgra,  Clere- 
You  have  a noble  soul;  forget  my  name,  montt  Dion,  Phrasilme,  Belt  aria,  and  at- 

And  know  my  misery  -*  Set  me  safe  aboard  tendants. 

From  these  wild  canioals,  and,  as  1 live.  King.  Is  it  appeas'd  ? 

I’ll  quit  this  land*for  ever.  There  is  nothing,  Dion.  Sir,  all  is  quiet  as  the  dead  of  night,41 
Perpetual’ prisonment, 46 cold,  hunger, sickness  As  peaceable  as  sleep.  My  lord  Philaster 

Of  all  sorts,  of  all  dangers,  and  all  together.  Brings  on  the  prince  himself. 

The  worst  company  of  the  worst  men,  mad-  King.  Kind  gentleman  1 48 

ness,  age.  I will  not  break  the  least  word  I have  giv'n 

To  be  as  many  creatures  as  a woman,  In  promise  to  him  : I have  heap'd  a world 

And  do  as  all  they  do;  nay,  to  despair ; Of  grief  upon  his  head,  which  yet  1 hope 

But  I would  rather  make  it  a new  nature,  To  wash  away. 

And  live  with  all  those,  that  endure  one  hour  s 

Amongst  these  wild  dogs.  [fears;  Enter  Philaster  and  Pharamond. 

Phi.  I do  pity  you.  briends,  discharge  your  Cle.  My  lord  is  come.  , 

45  Kiss  their  gum’d  gols.]  Golls , in  old  English  authors,  means  hands,  or  paws.  Gum'd  we 
apprehend  to  be  form’d  from  the  substantive  gum ; and  the  whole  passage  to  signify,  * Do  the 
• nobility  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  civility,  and  say,  “ We  are  your  servants  ?”  Mr.  Thco- 


* nobility  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  civility,  and  say,  “ We  are  your  servants  ?”  Mr.  Theo- 
bald reads,  kiss  the  gum  gols. 

44  Perpetual  prisonment , cold , hunger , sickness , 

All  dangers  of  all  sorts,  and  all  together,']  In  this  manner  Mr.  Seward  alters  these  lines; 
and,  indeed,  we  think  his  alteration  preferable  to  the  old  reading,  in  our  text. 

The  same  gentleman  complains  of  there  being  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech. 
It  is  very  probable,  Mr.  Soward  conceived  our  Authors  to  have  had  a deeper  meaning  in  u thkn 
they  really  had  ; otherwise,  we  know  not  where  the  difficulty  lies.  We  apprehenn  the  Poets 
intended  Pharamond  simply  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  suffer  any  thing,  than  to  be  thus 
baited  kny  longer  by  the  mob. 

47  Sir , all  is  quiet  as  this  dead  of  night."]  There  is  no  hint  of  the  scene  being  at  midnight; 
we  must  therefore  read  the  dead  of  night.  Mr.  Seward. 

4-s ...  ■ - — My  lord  Philaster 

Brtngs  on  the  prince  himse(f  \ King.  Kind  gentlemen !]  It  is  plain,  that  the  king  is  speak- 
ing here  of  the  kindness  of  Philaster  in  appeasing  the  people,  and  redeeming  Pharamond  ; and 
not  of  the  kindness  of  Dion,  and  the  others  present,  who  only  informed  him  of  it.  We  must 
therefore  read  gentleman.  Mr.  Seward. 
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King.  My  son! 

Blest  be  the  time,  that  1 have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine!  Now  thou  art  in  mine  arms, 
Methinks  1 have  a salve  unto  my  breast, 

For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.  Streams 
of  grief 

That  1 have  wrong’d  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes:  [her; 
Let  them  appease  thee  Take  thy  right;  lake 
She  is  thy  right  too;  and  forget  to  urge 
My  vexed  soul  with  that  1 did  before. 

Phi.  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory, 
Past  and  forgotten.  For  you,  Prince  of  Spain, 
Whom  I have  thus  redeem’d,  you  have  full 
To  make  an  honourable  voyage  home,  [leave 
And  if  you  would  go  furnish’d  to  your  realm 
With  fair  provision,  1 do  see  a lady, 

Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  you  company: 
How  like  you  this  piece  ? 

Meg.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well ; 

For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  found  it  worth 
His  princely  liking.  We  were  ta’en  a-bed  j 
1 know  your  meaning.  I am  not  the  first 
That  Nature  taught  to  seek  a fellow  forth : 

Can  shame  remain  perpetually  in  me, 

And  not  in  others?  or,  have  princes  salves 
To  cure  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want? 
Phi.  What  mean  you? 

Meg.  You  must  get  another  ship. 

To  bear  the  princess  and  the  boy  together. 
Dion.  How  now ! [him 

Meg.  Others  took  me,  and  I took  her  and 
At  that  all  women  may  be  ta'en  some  time. 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord ; we  can  endure 
Weather  and  wind  alike.  [for  father. 

King.  Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  me 
Are.  This  earth,  how  false  it  is!  What 
means  is  left 

For  me  to  clear  myself?  It  lies  in  your  belief. 
My  lords,  believe  me ; and  let  all  things  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 

Bel.  Oh,  stop  your  cars,  great  king,  that  I 
may  speak. 

As  freedom  would ; then  I will  call  this  lady 
As  base  as  be  her  actions!  Hear  me,  Sir: 
Believe  your  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
Against  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 
Meg.  By  this  good  light,  he  bears  it  hand- 
somely. [wind 

Phi.  This  lady?  I will  sooner  trust  the 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thing.  Believe  her  not ! 
W hy,  think  you,  if  I did,  believe  her  words, 

I would  outlive  ’em  ? Honour  cannot  take 
Kcvengc  on  you;  then,  what  were  to  be 
But  death  ? [known 

King.  Forget  her,  Sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Between  us.  But  I must  request  of  you 
One  favour,  and  will  sadly  be  denied.49 
Phi.  Command,  whate’er  it  be. 

King.  Swear  to  be  true 
lo  what  you  promise. 


Phi.  By  the  pow’rs  above, 

Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him. 

And  it  is  granted. 

King.  Bear  away  that  boy 
To  torture:  I will  have  her  clear’d  or  buried. 

Phi.  Oh,  let  me  call  my  words  back,  wor- 
thy Sir  1 

Ask  something  else ! Bury  my  life  and  right 
In  one  poor  grave ; but  do  not  take  away 
My  life  and  tame  at  once.  [cable. 

King.  Away  with  him!  It  stands  trrevo- 

Pht.  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me  : Here  stands 
a man. 

The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  this  world. 

Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest 
For  I have  liv’d  till  I am  pitied!  [man. 
My  former  deeds  were  haieful,  but  this  last 
Is  pitiful;  for  1,  unwillingly,  m 
Have  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture!  Is  it  in  the  pow’r 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live? 

[ Offers  to  kill  himself. 

Are.  Dear  Sir,  be  patient  yet!  Oh,  stay 
that  hand. 

King.  Sirs,  strip  that  boy. 

Dion.  Come,  Sir;  your  tender  flesh  will 
try  your  constancy. 

Bel.  Oh,  kill  me,  gentlemen! 

Dion.  No!  Help,  Sirs. 

Bel.  Will  you  torture  me? 

King.  Haste  there!  why  stay  yon? 

Bel.  Then  I shall  not  break  my  vow. 

You  know,  just  gods,  though  I discover  all. 

King.  How’s  that  ? will  he  confess  ? 

Dion.  Sir,  so  he  says. 

King.  Speak  then. 

Bel.  Great  king,  if  you  command 
This  lord  to  talk  with  me  alone,  my  tongue. 
Urg’d  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
My  youth  hath  known;  and  stranger  things 
You  hear  not  often.  [than  these 

King.  Walk  aside  with  him. 

Dion.  Why  speak’st  thou  not? 

Bel.  Know  you  this  face,  my  lord? 

Dion.  No. 

Bel.  Have  you  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like?' 

Dion.  Yes,  I have  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I know  not  where. 

Bel.  I have  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a lady, 

And  daughter  to  you ; betwixt  whom  and  me 
They,  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face,  would 
swear  [two 

There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we 
Could  not  be  known  asunder,  dress’d  alike. 

Dion.  By  Heav’n,  and  so  there  is. 

Bel.  For  her  fair  sake,  [life 

Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her 
In  holy  pilgrimage,  move  to  the  king. 

That  I may  ’scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  speak’st 
As  like  Euphrasia,  as  thou  dost  look. 


- and  will  sadly  be  denied  A i.  c.  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
In  pilgrimage? 

B< 7.  1 know  it  not,  my  lord ; 

But  I have  heard  it;  and  do  scarce  believe  it. 
Dion.  Oh,  my  shame!  ls't  possible?  Draw 
near. 

That  1 may  gaze  upon  thee.  Art  thou  she. 
Or  else  her  murderer?  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 
Bel.  In  Siracusa.  ■ 

Dion.  What’s  thy  name? 

Bel.  Euphrasia. 

Dion.  Oh,  *tis  just,’tis  she!  [died, 

Now  I do  know  thee.  Oh,  that  thou  nadst 
And  1 had  never  seen  thee  nor  my  shame  1 
How  shall  I own  thee?  shall  thU  tongue  of 
mine  ^ 

E’er  call  thee  daughter  more?  [too : 

Bel.  ’Would  I had  died  indeed;  I wish  it 
And  so  l must  have  done  by  vow,  ere  published 
What  I have  told,  but  that  there  was  no  means 
To  hide  it  longer.  Yet  I joy  in  this, 

The  princess  is  all  clear. 

King.  What  have  you  done? 

Dion.  All  is  discover’d. 

Phi.  Why  then  hold  you  me? 

[Hr  offers  to  stab  himself. 
All  is  discover’d ! Pray  you,  let  me  go. 

King.  Stay  him 

Are.  What  is  discover’d  ? 

Dion.  Why,  my  shame l 
It  is  a woman : Let  her  speak  the  rest. 

Phi.  How?  that  again! 

Dion.  It  is  a woman.  [nocence! 

Phi.  Bleat'd  be  yon  pow'rs  that  favour  in- 
King.  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady. 

Phi.  It  is  a woman,  Sir!  Hark,  gentlemen! 
It  is  a woman!  Arethusa,  take 
My  soul  into  thy  breast,  that  would  begone 
With  joy.  It  is  a woman ! Thou  art  fair. 
And  virtuous  still  to  ages*  in  despite  of  malice. 
King.  Speak  you,  where  lies  nis  shame? 
Bel.  1 am  his  daughter. 

Phi.  The  gods  are  just.  [two, 

Dion.  I dare  accuse  none;  but,  before  you 
The  virtue  of  our  age^I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercy* 

Phi.  Take  it  freely;  for,  I know,  [done, 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly 
’Twas  meant  well. 

Are.  And  for  me, 

I have  a power  to  pardon  sins,  as  oft 
As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Cle.  Noble  and  worthy ! 

Phi.  But,  Bellario, 

(For  I must  call  thee  still  60)  tell  me  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex?  It  was  a fault; 

A fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 


Of  truth  outweigh’d  it : AH  these  jealousies 
Had  down  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discover’d 
What  now  we  know. 

Bel.  My  father  oft  would  speak50 
Your  worth  and  virtue;  and,  as  1 did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  1 did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais’d ; but  yet  all  this 
\V  as  but  a maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found  ; till  sitting  in  my  window, 
Priming  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  1 saw  a god, 

I thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast. 

As  I had  puff’d  it  forth  and  suck’d  it  in 
Like  breath : Then  was  I call’d  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.  Never  was  a man. 

Heav'd  from  a sheep-cote  to  a sceptre,  rais'd 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I : You  left  a kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  1 mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.  1 did  hear  you  talk, 

Far  abm c singing ! After  you  were  gone, 

I grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search’d 
W hat  stirr’d  it  so:  Alas'  1 found  it  love; 
Yet  far  from  lust;  for  could  1 but  have  liv’d 
In  presence  of  you,  I had  had  my  end. 

For  this  I did  delude  my  noble  lather 
With  a feign’d  pilgrimage,  and  dress’d  myself 
In  habit  ot  a boy ; and,  for  1 knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I was  past  hope 
Ot  having  you  ; and  understanding  well. 
That  when  I made  discov’ry  of  my  sex, 

I could  not  stay  with  you,  I made  a vow. 

By  all  the  most  religious  things  a maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  mem’ 
eyes, 

For  other  than  I seem’d,  that  I might  ever 
Abide  with  you:  Then  sat  1 by  the  fount, 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King.  Search  out  a match  [wilt, 

Within  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou 
And  1 will  pay  tny  dowry;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 

Bel.  Never,  Sir,  will  I 
Marry;  it  is  a thing  within  my  vow: 

But  if  I may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princes*, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 

I shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Are.  I,  Philaster, 

Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a lady 
Dress’d  like  a page  to  serve  you ; nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.  Come,  live  with  me; 
Live  free  as  I do  She  that  loves  my  lord, 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her!  [®arVl 
Phi.  I grieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  in 
Without  an  heir.  Hear  me,  my  royal  father: 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 
To  think  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman; 

50  My  father  oft  would  speak , &c.]  The  beauty,  the  innocence,  of  Euphrasia’s  cha- 

racier  is  finely  depicted  in  this  narration  from  her  own  mouth.  Our  ix>ets,  when  they  intended 
it,  seldom  failed  in  the  art  of  moving  the  passions.  The  voung  laay  from  her  father’s  enco- 
miums first,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Philaster ; though  she  knew  she  could  have  no  pretcnsionJ 
to  his  bed.  But  as  her  next,  and  only,  happiness  wa«  to  live  in  his  sight,  she  disguised  her 
' i i Her  resolution,  and  vow,  never  to  marry  any  other,  isa  nnc 


and  entered  into  his  service, 
heightening  of  the  character. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.  Set  her  free 
As  she  was  born,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 
King.  Set  her  at  liberty;  but  leave  the 
court ; 

This  is  no  place  for  such!  You,  Pharamond, 
Shall  have  Tree  passage,  and  a conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a prince.  When  you  come 
there. 

Remember,  'twas  your  faults  that  lost  you  her. 
And  not  my  purpos’d  will . 

Pha.  I do  confess, 

Renowned  Sir. 


King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.  En- 
joy, Philastrr, 

This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and  after  me 
Whatever  I call  mine.  My  blessing  on  you! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  all  lands. 
And  five  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Where-ever  there  is  sun ! Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  thfc  passions  of  their  blood, 
For  what  Heav’n  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Howard  and  Herrick  ascribe  this  Play  to  Fletcher;  by  Earle, 
to  Beaumont.  The  first  edition  bears  date  16)9.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  merit,  it 
has  not  been  performed  for  many  years  past ; nor  do  we  find  that  it  ever  received  any  altera- 
tions. The  sudden  bursts,  and  quick  transitions  of  passion,  in  the  character  of  Arbaccs,  are, 
however,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a burlesque  drama,  or  parody  (by  Tate)  sometimes 
represented,  under  the  title  of  “ Duke  and  No  Duke." 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Men 

Aibaces,  king  of  Iberia. 

” ' as  of  Armeni-- 

lord  protector,  and  futher  of 


Tigrases,  king  if  Armenia. 
„ f lord  protector, 

Gobrias,  I Arbaccs. 


Bacbrius,  another  lord. 

Bmsds*10*'  } twocaPtains- 

Ligones,  father  of  Spaconia. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Sword-mcti. 

SCENE,  on  the  frontiers  ©/Armenia  ; 


Women. 


Arane,  the  queen  mother .* 

Panthea,  her  daughter. 

Spaconia,  a lady , daughter  of  Ligones. 

M f a waiting-woman  j and  other 

Mandanb,  ^ attendants . 

Three  men  and  a woman. 

Philip , a servant,  and  two  citizens'  wives. 

A Messenger. 

A servant  to  Bacurius. 

A hoy. 

and,  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis  of  Iberia .l 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Bessus .* 

Alar.  TJESSUS, thekinghasmadeafairhand 
-U  on't;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a 
blow.  ’Would  my  sword  had  a close  basket 
hilt,  to  hold  wine,  and  the  blade  would  make 
knives ; for  we  shall  have  nothing  but  eating 
and  drinking. 


Bcs.  We  that  are  commanders  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar.  Faith,  Bessus,  such  commanders  as 
thou  may : I had  as  lieve  set  thee  perdue  for  a 
pudding  i’th’  dark,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bes.  I love  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar.  I think  thou  lov'st  'em  better  than 
quarrelling,  Bessus;  I'll  say  so  much  in  thy 


1 Arane,  the  queen's  mother.]  The  trifling  alteration  we  have  here  made  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  warranted  by  different  passages  in  the  play.  In  the  beginning  ot  the  third  act  wc  find, 
‘ And  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  wait.’ 

■ Scene,  on  the  frontiers,  fsY.J  For  this  information  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  I heobald. 

J The  character  of  Bessus,  I think,  must  be  allowed  in  general  a fine  copy  from  Shake- 
speare's inimitable  Falstaffe.  He  is  a coward,  yet  would  fain  set  up  for  a hero  ; ostentatious, 
without  any  grain  of  merit  to  support  his  vain-glory ; a liar  throughout,  to  exalt  his  assumed 
Qualifications;  and  lewd,  without  any  countenance  from  the  ladies  to  give  him  an  umbrage  tor 
it.  A»  to  his  wit  and  humour,  the  precedence  must  certainly  be  adjudged  to  Falstane,  the  great 
original.  Mr.  Theobald.  . u » i • u 

To  tnese  remarks  on  the  character  of  Bessus,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  has  a 
strong  Bobadilian  tincture,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Miles  Glortotus  of  Plautus,  and 
Than  of  Terence,  furnished  both  Jonson  and  our  Authors  with  hints  for  the  respective  cha- 
racters. Falstaffe  is  more  an  original. 
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behalf.  And  yet  thou’rt  valiant  enough  upon 
a retreat:  1 think  thou  wouldst  kill  any  man 
that  stopp’d  thee,  if  thou  couldst. 

Be s.  Hut  was  not  this  a brave  combat,  Mar- 
donius? 

Mar.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it? 

Bcs.  You  stood  wi’me. 

Mar.  I did  so;  but  met  bought  thou  wink’d’st 
every  blow  they  struck. 

Bes.  W ell,  I believe  there  are  letter  sol- 
diers than  1,  that  never  saw  two  princes  fight 
in  lists. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  1 think  so  too,  Bcssus; 
many  a thousand : Bui.  certainly,  ait  that  are 
worse  than  iho\  haw-  on  os  much. 

Bes.  Twa*  bravt  one  of  our  king. 

Mar  Ye-,  if  he  hoJ  not  ended  the  wars. 
I’m  glad  thou  dar’st  talk  of  such  dangerous 
businesses. 

Bes,  To  take  a prince  prisoner  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country,  in  single  combat. 

Mar.  See,  how  liy  blood  curdles  at  this! 
1 think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten 
i’  this  passion. 

Bes.  Shall  1 tell  you  truly? 

Alar.  Ay. 

Bes.  1 could  willingly  venture  for  it. 

Mar.  Hum!  no  venture  neither,  Bessus. 

Bes.  Let  me  not  live,  if  I do  not  think  ’tis 
a bra\er  piece  of  service  than  that  I’m  so 
fam’d  for. 

Mar.  Why,  art  thou  fam’d  for  any  valour? 

Bes.  Fam’d?  I warrant  you. 

Mar.  I’m  e’en  heartily  glad  on’t:  I have 
been  with  thee  e’er  since  thou  cain’st  to  the 
wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I 
heard  on’t.  Prithee,  who  fames  thee? 

Bes.  The  Christian  world.  v 

Mar.  ’Tis  heathen ishly  done  of ’em,  in  my 
tonscience : Thou  deserv’st  it  not. 

Bes.  Yes,  1 ha’  done  good  service. 

Mar.  1 do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait 
of  a man  in’s  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shift- 
ing of  a trencher;  but  otherwise  no  sen  ice, 
good  Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  the  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus!  Where 
was  it?  is  the  place  vanish’d? 

Bes.  At  Bessus’  Desp’rate  Redemption. 

Mar.  At  Bessus’  Desp’rate  Redemption! 
where’s  that  ? 

Bes.  There,  where  I redeem’d  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Prithee,  who  christen’d  it? 

Bcs.  The  soldiers. 

Mar.  If  I were  not  a very  merrily-disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee?  One  that 
had  hut  a grain  of  choler  in  the  whole  compo- 
sition of  his  body,  would  send  thee  on  an 
errand  to  the  worms,  for  putting  thy  name 
upon  that  field : Did  not  1 beat  thee  there, 
i’th’  head  o’th’  troops,  with  a truncheon,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  needs  run  away  with  thy 
company,  when  we  should  charge  the  enemy  ? 

Bes.  True;  but  1 did  not  rum 


[Act  1. 

Mar.  Right,  Bessus : I beat  thee  out  on’t. 

Bes.  But  came  I not  up  wheu  the  day  wa* 
gone,  and  redeem’d  all? 

Mar.  Thou  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thou 
meant'stto  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mis- 
take, thou  ran'st  upon  the  enemy  ; and  a hot 
charge  thou  gav’st;  as,  I’ll  do  thee  right,  thou 
artfurio  ,s  in  running  away;  and,  1 think,  we 
owe  thy  fear  for  our  victory.  If  1 were  the 
king,  ami  were  sure  thou  wouldst  mistake  al- 
ways, and  run  away  upon  th’  enemy,  thou 
shouldst  be  general,  by  this  light. 

Bes.  Y oil'll  never  leave  this,  till  1 fall  foul. 

Mar.  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus; 
for  though  I have  ever  known  thee  a coward, 
and  therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou 
procecd’st,  I will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat 
thee. 

Bes.  Come,  our  king's  a brave  fellow. 

Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus;  L wonder  how 
thou  cain’st  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  vvert  a 
man  of  understanding,  I would  tell  thee,  he 
is  vain-glorious  and  humble,  and  angry  and 
patient,  and  merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and 
sorrowful,  in  extremity,  in  an  hour.  Do  not 
think  me  thy  friend  for  this;  for  if  I car’<l 
who  knew  it,  thou  shouldst  not  hear  it,  Bes- 
sus. Here  he  is,  with  his  prey  in  his  foot. 

Enter  Arl-accs,  7'igrancs,  and  tu  o gentlemen. 

Arb.  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,  takes 
away 

From  my  full  victory  : Ami  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  anv  man  should  grieve 
When  1 o’crcome  him?  They  that  plac’d  me 
here, 

Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
w hat  should  afflict  you  ? You’re  as  free  as  I. 
To  be  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formerly.  And  never  think. 
The  man,  I held  worthy  to  combat  with  me. 
Shall  be  us’d  servilely.  Thy  ransom  is. 

To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife : 

A heavy  one,  Tigranes;  for  she  is 
A lady,  that  the  neighbour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.  I have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigrane9 : She,  but  nine  years  old, 

I left  her,  and  ne’er  saw  her  since:  Your  wars 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a 
youth. 

The  way  to  victory.  She  was  a pretty  child; 
Then,  1 was  little  better ; but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a miracle. 

She’ll  make  you  shrink,  as  I did,  with  a stroke. 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Tigr.  1s  t the  course 
Of  Iberia  to  use  her  prisoners  thus? 

Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces', 
1 should  not  thus  have  talk’d.  Sir:  In  Ar- 
menia, 

We  hold  it  base.  You  should  have  kept  your 
temper  - 
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Act  1.] 


Till  ypu  saw  home  again,  where ’tis  the  fashion. 
Perhaps,  to  brag. 

Arb.  Be  you  mv  witness,  earth, 

Need  I to  brag?  Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  sufficiently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I have  wrought  upon  his  suffering  land? 
Should  I then  boast?  Where  lies  that  foot  of 
ground, 

Within  his  whole  realm,  that  I have  not  past. 
Fighting  and  conquering:  Far  then  from  me 
Be  ostentation.  I could  tell  the  world. 

How  I have  laid  his  kingdom  desolate. 

By  this  sole  arm,  prop’d  by  divinity;  , 
Stript  him  out  of  his  glories;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves; 
And  made  his  virgins  languish  for  their  loves; 
If  I would  brag.  Should  I that  have  the 
pow’r 

To  teach  the  neighbour  world  humility, 

Mix  with  vain-glorv? 

Mur.  Indeed,  this  is  none.  [Aside. 

Arb.  Tigranes,  nay,  did  I but  take  delight 
To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  do,  on  words, 

I could  amaze  my  hearers. 

Mar.  So  you  do.  [desty, 

Arb.  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  mo* 
That  thinks  me  apt  to  boast : Alter  an  act 
Fit  for  a god  to  do  upon  bis  foe, 

A little  glory  in  a soldier’s  mouth 
Is  well-becoming;  be  it  far  from  vain. 

Mar.  ’Tis  pity  that  valour  should  be  thus 

drunk.  [Aside. 

Arb.  I offer  you  mv  sister,  and  you  answer, 
I do  insult : A lady  that  no  suit. 

Nor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  could  purchase 
thee. 

But  that  thou  fought’st  with  me. 

Tigr.  Though  this  be  worse 
Than  that  you  spake  before,  it  strikes  me  not ; 
But,  that  \ou  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  uie. 


I would  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  they 
Kather  than  have  her.  [mine, 

Arb.  See,  if  I insult. 

That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a ransom 
Offer  rich  treasure  to  the  conquered, 

\\  hicli  he  reluses,  and  l bear  his  scorn? 

It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say. 

The  daughters  of  your  country,  set  bv  her, 

\Y  ould  see  their  shame,  run  home,  and  blush 
to  death 

At  their  own  foulness.  Vet  she  is  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful ; those  words  express  her  not : 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent. 
That  wants  a name.  Yet,  were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world : 
Sister  to  such  a brother;  that  hath  ta’cn 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,  and,  should  he  let  her  loose, 
She  durst  not  leave  him.  Nature  did  her 
wrong. 

To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks. 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  taste. 

But  me,  that  am  too  near  her:  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  me:  But  you  will  think  I brag. 

Mar.  1 do.  I’ll  be  sworn.  Thy  valour  and 
thy  passions  sever’d,  would  have  made  two  ex- 
cellent fellows  in  their  kinds.  I know  not, 
whether  1 should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant, 
or  so  passionate : 'W  ould  one  of  ’em  were 
owajr ! [Aside. 

Tigr.  Do  I refuse  her,  that  I doubt  her 
worth? 

Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought; 
So  perfect,  that  no  one  of  her  own  sex 
(’ould  find  a want  she  had  ;4  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souls; 5 
I woultj  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives. 

Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I have  a love,  where  I have  fix’d 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  mov’d,  and  she  on  met 
1 ain  not  fickle. 


4 Could  find  a want,  had  she  jo  tempting  fair. 

That  she  could  wish  it  off,  ISf r.]  Thus  say  the  copies  prior  to  Mr.  Theobald,  who  (without 
noticing  it)  alters  the  parage  thus; 

Could  find  a want’,  Were  she  so  tempting  fair , fe’e- 
The  deficiency  of  sense  in  the  old  copies,  we  apprchenJ,  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  error* 
which  the  press  is  most  subject  to,  a transposition. 

5  so  tempting  fair , 

That  she  could  wish  it  off “ for  damning’  roiris.]  This  passage  is  so  obscure  in  the  expres- 
sion, that,  I believe,  it  will  want  a short  comment  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  Authors 
mean,  ‘ Were  she  so  temptingly  fair,  that  she  could  wish  to  he  less  beauteous,  for  fear  of 
1 damning  souk,  in  their  coveting  to  enjoy  her  charms,  c5* c.’  So  Shakespeare  in  his  Otnello; 

A fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a fair  wife , 

*•  <*.  grown  so  uxorious  through  the  attractions  of  her  beauty,  as  to  neglect  all  his  duty  toward* 
Heaven,  and  consequently  incur  the  danger  of  damnation.  This  sentiment  is  explained  i« 
another  passage  of  that  immortal  author,  in  his  Merchant  of  V enice. 

■ - -t it  is  eery  meet 

The  lord  Bnssanio  live  un  upright  life. 

Tor,  having  such  a blessing  in  his  lady. 

He  finds  the  joys  of  Heuvcn  here  on  earth ; 

And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it, 

in  reason  he  shuuld  never  come  to  Hcav’o.  Mr.  Theobald 
Vet.  I.  L 
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S Gent.  I hope  your  majesty— 

Arb.  Thou  dravvl’st  thy  words. 

That  I must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants : Throw  your  words  away 
£)uick,  and  to  purpose;  I have  told  you  this. 

Bes  An  please  your  majesty 

Arb.  Wilt  thou  devour  me?  This  is  such  a 
rudeness 

As  yet  you  never  shew’d  me:  And  I want 
Pow’r  to  command  too;  else,  Mardoniu9 
Would  speak  at  my  request.  Were  you  my 
king,  [nius. 

I would  have  answer’d  at  your  word,  Mardo- 
I pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  1 boast? 

Mar  Truth  will  offend  you. 

Arb.  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  of- 
fend me. 

When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 
Mar.  You  told  Tigranes,  you  had  won  his 
laud 

With  that  sole  arm,  prop’d  by  divinity: 

Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a wrong  to  us 
That  daily  ventur’d  lives? 


Arb.  Oh,  that  thy  name  [wealth 

Were  great  as  mine!  ’would  I had  paid  iny 
It  were  as  great,  as  I might  combat  thee ! 

I would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  wi’  my 
sword  # 

Drive  thee  about  the  world,  ’till  I had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man’s  curiosity 
Hath  miss’d  of:  There,  there  would  I strike 
thee  dead : 

Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 

Bes.  The  king  rages  extremely;  shall  wc 
slink  away? 

He’ll  strike  us. 

*2  Gent.  Content. 

Arb.  There  1 would  make  you  know’,  ’twas 
this  sole  arm. 

I grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I commanded  you;  but  ’twas  this  arm 
Mov’d  you  like  wheels;  it  mov’d  you  as  it 
pleas’d.  [good 

Whither  slip  you  now?  What,  8 are  you  too 


‘ As  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  the  curious  reader  to  see  an  humble  critic  poring  in  the 

# dark,  if  he  by  that  means  has  at  last  opened  the  door  to  day-light,  I will  give  the  process  of 
4 this  emendation.  Every  one  must  sec,  that  the  text,  as  it  stood,  was  absolutely  nonsense:  and 
4 Mr.  Theobald  informed  me,  that  it  has  stood  so  through  all  the  editions:  and,  not  having  hit 
4 upon  any  emendation  himself,  lie  had  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  loci  desperati  of  our  Au- 
4 thors.  It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  sense  required  must  be  either,  that  1 am  grown  not  to 
4 have  t chat  1 say  observed:  or,  to  have  my  will  contradicted  in  every  thing.  1 had  advanced 
4 several  conjectures,  hut  they  departed  too  much  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.  In  rejecting 

* them,  therefore,  l observed,  that  had  any  of  them  been  clear,  as  to  the  sense;  yet  they  made 
4 a syllable  too  much  in  the  verse.  Nothing  is  so  great  an  assistance  in  retrieving  the  sense,  as 
4 a due  attendance  to  the  metre;  for  a redundant  syllable  having  crept  into  the  former  reading, 

4 one  may  easily  sec  that  it  most  probably  was  in  the  words,  1 defie , that  being  evidently  a 
4 corruption.  The  word,  therefore*  that  I have  hit  upon,  gives  the  full  idea  required;  and 
4 suppose,  drfir,  to  have  been  written  with  a final  y instead  of  fV,  it  drops  only  one  vowel,  and 
4 changes  an  f into  an  /.’ 

As  the  measure  used  bv  our  Authors,  like  that  of  all  the  other  old  dramatic  writers,  is  often 
very  licentious,  and  as,  in  the  passionate  starts  of  Arbaccs,  we  find  it  frequently  disregarded,  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  admit  the  deviation  from  poetry’  to  be  a proof  of  error  in  the  words; 
especially  as  they  are  not  mwgnani  to  sense.  It  is  probable  our  Authors  intended  Arbaces  (in 
that  unconnected  mode  so  frequent  in  the  character)  to  exclaim,  4 / am  grown  to  balk,’  i.  c.  * l 
4 am  become  a man  who  is  to  he  disappointed , disregarded,  in  every  command.* — 4 But  1 defy 

•  ’ when  he  interrupts  himself  by  repeating  his  command  for  some  out*  to  speak  to  him. 

A«,  however,  there  seems  a harshness  in  the  expression,  * 1 am  grown  to  balk,’  wc  nave  adopted 
Mr.  Seward’s  word  talk , which  conveys  as  forcible  a meaning  by  itself,  as  when  accompanied 
with  4 but  idly."  The  alteration  of  the  subsequent  words  to  4 idly,'  (though  the  conjecture  is 
ingenious)  wc  think  departs  too  much  from  the  old  copies  to  be  admitted;  particularly  as  the 
preservation  of  them  greatly  heightens  the  picture  drawn  of  Arbaccs,  and  paints  the  workings 
of  ungovernable  pride  much  more  nervously  than  is  done  by  the  complaint,  4 / am  grown  to 
talk  hut  idly.’ 

* Are  you  too  good,  In  the  old  editions,  this  passage  stands,  literally , as  follows : 

are  you  too  good 

To  wait  on  me?  ( puffe ,)  I bail  need  have  temper,  (9*c. 

But  Mr.  Theobald  makes  the  word  puffe  a part  of  the  text,  and  reads,  also  literally , thus: 
arc  you  too  good 

To  wait  on  me,  Puffe?  I had  need  have  temper,  &c. 

From  the  old  mode  of  printing  this  word,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
direction  to  the  performer  of  the  character  of  Arbaces,  to  shew  signs  of  strong  agitation  from 
p.iasion  and  pride:  And  though  it  may  be  urged,  that  directions  to  performers  are  not  common 
in  old  plays;  jet  as,  whenever  they  were  inserted,  it  was  iii  italics ; and  as,  beside,  wc  find  the 

word 
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should  be  you;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange  I 
my  bosom  with,  it  should  be  you ; or  wisdom 
to  give  me  counsel,  I would  pick  out  you;  or 
valour  to  defend  my  reputation,  still  1 should 
find  you  out ; for  you  arc  fit  to  fight  for  all  the 
world,  if  it  could  come  in  question.  Now 
I have  spoke:  Consider  to  yourself;  find  out 
a use;  if  so,  then  what  shall  fall  to  me  is  not 
material.  [lives 

Arb.  Is  not  material?  more  than  ten  such 
As  mine,  Mardonius!  It  was  nobly  said ; 

Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a truth 
As  might  offend  another.  I have  been 
Too  passionate  and  idle  ; thou  shall  sec 
A swift  amendment.  But  I want  those  parts 
You  praise  me  for:  I fight  for  all  the  world! 
Give  thee  a sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  ine,  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years; 

\ know  thou  dar’st  and  wilt.  It  troubles  me 
That  i should  use  so  rough  a phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt, 

So  thou  wilt  pardon  me.  That  thou  pnd  I 
Should  differ  thus ! 

Mar.  Why,  ’tis  no  matter,  Sir.  [take 
Arb.  Faitli,  but  it  is:  But  thou  dost  ever 
All  things  I do  thus  patiently ; for  which 
I never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love; 

And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.  Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately : Prithee  tell  me,  I 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine 
Mur.  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a town,  [ear? 
Arb.  A wench,  upon  my  life,  a wench, 
Mardonius,  gave  thee  that  jewel. 

Mar.  Wench!  They  respect  not  me;  I’m 
old  and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  me,  but 
that  which  should,  grows  stiffer.  I’  those 
businesses,  1 may  swear  I am  truly  honest; 
for  I pay  justly  for  what  I take,  and  would  be 
glad  to  be  at  a certainty.  [thee? 

Arb.  Why,  clo  the  wenches  encroach  upon 
Mar.  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb.  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  'em  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  faith. 

Arb.  And  do  they  improve  themselves? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  me,  every  new 
young  fellow  they  come  acquainted  with. 

Arb.  How  canst  livcon’t? 

Mar.  Why,  1 think,  ] must  petition  to  you. 
Arb.  Thou  shah  take  them  up  at  my  price. 

Enter  two  gcntlmen  and  Beaus. 

Mar.  Your  price?  / 

Arb.  Av,  at  the  king's  price. 

Mar.  That  may  be  more  than  I’m  worth. 

- Gent.  1 s he  not  merry  now  ? 

1 Gent.  I think  not. 

lies,  lie  is,  he  is  : We'll  shew  ourselves. 

Ail.  Bets  us!  I thought  you  had  been  in 
Iberia  by  this;  I bad  you  haste;  Gobrias  will 
w ant  entertainment  for  me. 
lies.  An  please  your  majesty  I have  a suit. 
Arb.  Is't  not  lousy,  Bessus?  what  is’t? 
lies.  I am  to  carry  a lady  with  ine. 

Art.  Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 

Be*.  And  if  I can  prefer  her  to  the  lady 


Panthea,  your  majesty’s  sister,  to  learn  fa- 
shions, as  her  friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth 
something  to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights'  lodging  as  ’tis  thither; 
will’t  not?. 

Bes.  I know  not  that.  Sir;  but  gold  I shall 
be  sure  of. 

Arb.  Why,  thou  slialt  bid  her  entertain  her 
from  me,  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing. 
Brs.  If  I can. 

Arb.  Faitli,  ’tis  a very  disputable  question ; 
and  yet,  I think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bes.  Your  majesty  has  a good  opinion  of 
my  understanding. 

Arb.  I have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it:  ’Tis, 
whether  thoQ  be  valiant. 

Bes.  Somebody  has  traduced  me  to  you : 
Do  you  see  this  sword.  Sir? 

Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  1 do  not  make  my  back-biters  eat 
it  to  a knife  within  this  week,  say  1 am  not 
valiant. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mes.  Health  to  your  majesty ! 

Arb.  From  Gobrias? 

Ales.  Yes,  Sir. 

Arb.  How  does  he?  is  he  well? 

Ales.  In  perfect  health. 

. Arb,  Take  that  for  thy  good  news. 

A trustier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  not. 
Than  is  good  Gobrias. 

1 Gent.  The  king  starts  back. 

Mar.  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast. 

2 Gent.  And  now  it  comes  again. 

Alar.  He  alters  strangely.  [far 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  ine : Be  it 
From  me  to  struggle ! I f -my  secret  sins 
Have  pull'd  this  curse  upon  me,  lend  me  tears  . 
Enow  to  wash  me  white,  that  I may  feel 
A child-like  innocence  within  my  breast! 
Which,  once  perform’d,  oh,  give  me  leave  to 
stand 

As  fix’d  as  constancy  herself ; my  eyes 
Set  here  umnov'd,  regardless  of  the  world. 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompass  me! 

Alar.  This  is  strange!  Sir,  how  do  yon? 

Arb.  Mardonius!  my  mother 

Alar,  is  she  dead?  [know 

Arb.  Alas,  she's  not  so  happy!  Thou  dost 
How  she  hath  labour’d,  since  my  father  died. 
To  lake  by  treason  hence  this  loathed  life. 

That  would  but  lie  to  sene  her.  I have  par- 
don’d, 

And  pardon’d,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  repent  the  old. 

She  now  had  hir’d  a sla\  e to  come  from  thence. 
And  strike  ine  here;  whom  Gobrias,  sifting 
out, 

Took,  and  condemn’d,  and  executed  there. 
Thccarefui’st servant!  Ileav’n,  let  me  but  live 
To  pay  that  man!  Nature  is  poor  to  me. 

That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  deal! is 
A*  arc  the  times  that  he  hath  sav’d- my  life. 

That  1 might  die  ’em  over  all  for  him. 
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Mar.  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  li**r  own 
Vex  not  yourself.  [head; 

Arb.  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
Will  they  suppose  me  loaden,  when  my  life 
Is  sought  by  her,  that  gave  it  to  the  world? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here : My  sister, 
He  says,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace; 

In  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A tender  spotless  maid : She  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother’s  ill; 
And  'mongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles 
pray’rs. 

Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. 

If  I nave  lost  the  duty  of  a son  ; 

If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  my  natural  oihces; 

Nay,  further,  if  I have  not  every  night 
Kxpostulaled  with  my  wand  ring  thoughts. 

If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  err’d, 

And  call’d  ’em  back ; do  you 1 ' direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine. 

But  if  I have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  pow’r  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason;  I will  use  no  means 
But  prayer:  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a deadly  flood, 
Than  wash  my  danger  off  with  mother’s  blood. 
Mar.  I never  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spnconia. 

Tigr.  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  die,  Spa- 
What  should  1 do?  [coma? 

Spa.  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone  ; 

And  when  you  see  Armenia  again. 

Yon  shall  behold  a tomb  more  worth  than  I. 
Some  friend,  that  ever  lov’d  me  or  ray  cause. 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguish  me 
From  other  women ; many  a weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  plac’d  their  loves  unfortunately  high, 

As  I have  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  Therm?  [man 
Tigr.  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ask  me!  Ask  the 
That  rages  in  a fever,  why  he  lies 
Distemper’d  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
A re  coureingo’er  the  meadows  with  their  loves? 
Can  I resist  it?  am  1 not  a slave 
To  him  that  conquer’d  me? 

Spa.  That  conquer'd  thee, 

Tigranes!  lie  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 

Thy  body ; but  thy  mind  may  be  as  free 


| Act  1 . 

As  his:  His  will  did  never  combat  thine, 

And  take  it  prisoner. 

Tigr.  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me, 

Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling? 

Spa.  Oh,  Tigranes! 

I know  you  are  to  see  a lady  there; 

To  see,  and  like,  I fear:  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me,  ere  we  j>art. 

Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish!  farewell ! 
Tigr.  Spaeonia,  slay,  and  hear  me  wltat  I 
say. 

In  short,  destruction  meet  n e tint  1 may 
Sec  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I leave 
To  In:  thy  fjilhfu!  lover!  Part  with  me  [love; 
Thou  shall  not;  there  are  none  that  know  our 
And  I have  given  gold  unto  a captain. 

That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  king, 

That  l»e  will  place  a lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king’s  sister  that  is  ofl’rr'd  me; 
Thither  shall  you,  and  being  once  got  in, 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subtle  means  you  can, 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

Spa.  Can  you  imagine  that  a longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  pull’d  away 
With  words  from  loving  you? 

Tig.  Dispraise  my  health, 

Mv  hones  tv,  and  tell  her  I am  jealous. 

Spa.  Why,  1 had  rather  lose  you:  Can  my 
heart 

Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  words? 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I thought. 
Shall  find  it  sueli  a thing  at  first  to  lye! 

Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 

Enter  Bessus. 

Bes.  What,  is  your  majesty  rca  ly? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 
lies.  Sweet  lady,  hv  your  leave.  I could 
wish  myself  more  full  of  courtship  for  your 
fair  sake. 

Spa.  Sir,  I shall  fed  no  want  of  that. 
lies.  Dtdy,  you  must  haste;  I have  re- 
ceiv’d now  letters  from  the  king,  that  require 
more  haste  than  1 expected;  he  will  follow 
me  suJdenly  himself;  and  begins  to  call  for 
your  majesty  already. 

Tigr.  1 le  shill  not  do  so  long. 
lies.  Sweet  lady,  shall  I call  you  my  Charge 
hereafter? 

Spa.  1 will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern 
your  tongue,  Sir:  You  snail  call  me  what 
you  please.  [Exeunt. 


* * do  you  direct  her  arm 

Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine"]  Who  is  to  direct  her  arm?  The  gods,  I sup- 

rD'-e,  must  he  meant;  but  they  are  neither  invoked,  nor  mentioned.  This  is  a bold  ellipses ; 
nt  yet  not  infrequent  with  our  Poets.  Mr.  Synpson. 

These  clfipus  are  certainly  very  allowable  in  dramatic  writings,  as  ilic  action  of  the  per- 
former gives  full  information  whnn  he  addresses. 
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Enter  Golriat,  Bacurius,  Arane , Panthea , 
and  Mandane , waiting- women,  with  at- 
tendants. 

Gob.  TV/f  Y lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  re- 
gard 

Unto  the  queen  ; she  is  your  prisoner; 

Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape,  [ner; 

Bac.  My  lord,  I know’t;  she  is  my  priso- 
From  you  committed : Yet  she  is  a woman ; 
And,  so  I keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  ine 
To  keep  her  close.  I shall  not  shame  to  say, 
I sorrow  for  her. 

Gob.  So  do  I,  my  lord  : 

I sorrow  for  her,  that  so  little  grace  [arm 
Doth  govern  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her 
Against  her  king;  so  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Ara.  Thou  know’st  the  reason  why, 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

Gob.  There  is  a lady  takes  not  after  you; 
Her  father  is  within  her;  that  good  man, 
Whose  tears  weigh’d  down  his  sins.  Mark, 
how  she  weeps ; 

How  well  it  docs  become  her!  And  if  you 
Can  find  no  disposition  in  vourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her, 

Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
All  this  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs. 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  \ oil ; 
And  you  will  weep,  because  you  cannot  weep.** 
Ara.  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a tune 
Pit  for  your  purpose;  but,  you  know,  1 know 
You  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pan.  I would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urg’d 


Against  my  mother ! A more  troubled  thought 
No  virgin  bears  about!  Should  I excuse 
My  mother’s  fault,  I should  set  light  a life. 
In  losing  which  a brother  and  a king 
Were  taken  from  me;  If  1 seek  to  save 
That  life  so  lov’d,  l lose  another  life. 

That  gave  me  being;  I shall  lose  a mother; 

A word  of  such  a sound  in  a child's  ear. 

That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.  May 
the  will 

Of  Heav'n  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall. 
Take  a poor  virgin’s  life  to  answer  all! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.  You  know. 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  mother,  [this  fault 
Gob.  I know  it  is  not. 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so.  [help? 

Gob.  Why,  is  not  all  that’s  past  beyond  your 
Ara.  I know  it  is. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  you  publish  it  [liev’d? 
Before  the  world,  think  you  ’tvvould  be  be- 
Ara.  I know,  it  would  not. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  I join  wi*  you,  [die 
Should  we  not  both  be  torn,1*  and  yet  both 
Uncredited? 

Ara.  I think  we  should. 

Gob.  Why,  then. 

Take  you  such  violent  courses?  As  for  me, 

I do  hut  right  in  saving  of  the  king 
From  all  vour  plots. 

Ara.  The  king! 

Gob.  I bad  you  rest  [ me 

With  patience,  and  a time  would  •come  for 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content: 

But,  by  this  way,  you  take  away  my  pow’r. 

A nd  what  wasdone.  unknown,  was  not  by  me. 
But  you ; your  urging.  Being  done,  [bring 
I must  preserve  my  own;14  but  time  may 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all 


•*  This  passage  is  quaint;  but  the  two  lines  together  evidently  signify,  ‘Think,  how  dis- 
‘ graceful  it  is  to  you  not  to  grieve,  and  you  will  grieve  that  you  cannot  grieve.’ 

13  Say , should  l join  with  you , should  ire  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  both  die  uncredited ?]  I 
can’t  think,  this  word  came  from  the  Poets,  or  was  designed  by  them  to  stand  for  tor tuied 
neither  do  I know  how  to  apply  an  healing  hand  to  the  text,  unless  we  transpose  and  read  thus, 

should  ire  both  be  sworn , 

Yet  should  not  tee  both  die  uncredited.  Mr.  Sytnpson. 

My  friend  does  not  seem  much  to  like  his  conjecture:  But  as  the  passage  is  certainly  cor- 
rn ptcd  without  it,  and  as  it  retrieves  plain  sense,  1 have  ventured  to  insert  it;  and,  l am  verily 
persuaded,  it  will  not  do  him  any  di  credit.  Mr.  Theobald 

It  is  plain,  Mr  Svmpsou  had  at  first  hit  noon  the  Pools’  meaning,  however  widely  he  after- 
wards departed  from  it.  Gobti.-s  means,  ‘Though  we  should  be  rack'd,  torn  even  to  death, 
should  die  uncredited  .’  There  is  a weakness  of  expression,  a poverty  of  imagination,  in 
the  parage  when  thu*  altered,  which,  we  think,  our  Authors  never  betray. — Had  the  Editors 
of  1750  adhered  to  the  rule  which  they  often  mention,  of  nuking  the  poetry  a test  for  the 
worth,  they  would  not  have  altered  nor  transpo  pH  a syllable.  But,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
though  the  elder  c opies  of  thi  Play  «z;ive  us  well-divided  metre,  this  part  of  the  scene,  in  their 
edition,  is  most  -tn  npcly  confused:  part  of  it  being  printed  as  prose,  and  |»art  ranged  in  such 
lines  as  we  believe  tr  ver  .e-fore  appeared  under  the  name  of  poetry. 

14  I must  preset  vc  my  oun.'J  l.  e.  Must  protect  my  son,  Arbaces,  against  your  endeavours  to 
destroy  him. 
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Ara*  Acursed  be  this  over-curious  brain, 
That  gave  that  plot  a birth!  Accurs’d  this 
womb. 

That  after  did  conceive,  to  my  disgrace! 

Buc.  My  lord-protcclor,  they  say,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bcssus 
has  done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a 
day  by  his  particular  valour:  Receiv'd  you 
any  to  that  effect? 

Gob.  Yes;  ’tis  most  certain. 

Bac . I’m  sorry  for’t;  not  that  the  day  was 
won,  but  that  ’twas  won  by  him.  We  held 
him  here  a coward : He  did  me  wrong  once, 
at  which  1 laugh’d,  and  so  did  all  the  world  ; 
for  nor  1,  nor  any  other,  held  him  worth  my 
sword. 

Enter  Bessus  and  Spaconia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector!  From 
the  king  these  letters;  and  to  your  grace,  ma- 
dam, these. 

Gob.  How  does  his  majesty? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means 
and  his  valiant  commanders,  can  make  him: 
Your  letters  will  tell  you  all. 

Pan.  1 will  noi  open  mine,  till  1 do  know 
My  brother’s  health  : Good  captain,  is  he  well? 
Bes.  As  the  rest  of  us  that  fought  are. 

Pan.  But  how’s  that?  is  he  hurt?  [knock. 
Bes.  lie’s  a strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a 
Pan.  1 do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 
Bis.  He  had  divers. 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again  ? 

Bes.  Well  again,  an’t  please  your  grace. 
Why,  I was  run  twice  through  the  hotly,  and 
shot  »’  ih’  head  with  a cross-arrow,  and  yet 
am  well  again.  [well? 

Pan.  1 do  not  care  how  thou  dost : Is  he 
Bes.  Not  care  how  1 do?  Ixtaman,  out 
of  the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign 
countries  with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his 


[Act  9 . 

own,  and  thus  he  shall  be  answered.  Why, 

1 may  live  to  relieve,  with  spear  and  shield, 
such  a ladv  as  you  distressed. 

Pan.  Why,  I will  care:  I am  glad  that 
t’lou  art  well";  I prithee,  is  he  so?  [morrow. 
Gob.  The  king  is  well,  and  will  he  here  to- 
Pan.  My  prayer  is  heard.  Now  will  I 
open  mine.  [charge. 

Gob.  Bacurius,  I must  case  you  of  your 
Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king. 

That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this. 
And  struck  it  out;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely. 
Your  own  will  is  your  law;  he  where  you 
Ara.  I thank  him.  [please. 

Gob.  You  will  be  ready  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty  to-morrow? 

Ara.  I will.  [Exit  Arane. 

Bar.  Madam,  be  wise  hereafter.  I am 

glad  I have  lost  this  office.  [course 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bcssus  tell  us  the  dis- 
Bctwixt  Tigntncs  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 

Pan.  I prithee  do; 

And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger. 

Let  not  thy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long, 
Before  thou  bring  him  off;  for  all  that  while 
Mv  heart  will  beat. 

Bes.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  T must 
tell  the  truth,  and  thus  it  was:  They  fought 
single  in  lists,  but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I was  dangerously  hurt  but  three  days 
before;  else,  perhaps,  we  had  been  two  to 
two;  I cannot  tell,  some  thought,  wc  had. 
And  the  occasion  of  my  hurt  was  this;  the 

enemy  had  made  trenches 

Goc.  Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your 
hurt  he  much  material  to  this  business,  wc  11 
heart  some  other  time.  [brother. 

Pan.  I prithee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  n»y 
Bes.  I will;  but  ’twould  be  worth  your 
hearing.  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single 
sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  fight.15 


15  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single  sword  and  gauntlet  teas  their  fight. I know,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  that  soldiers  had  a steel  glove,  or  gantlet , to  defend  the  back  of  their  hands  from 
the  cuts  of  a broad  sword  ; but,  surely,  this  is  an  odd  word  for  a weapon  of  war;  and  for  two 
combatants  to  fight  with  their  gloves  on,  was  no  great  sign  of  courage  or  dexterity.  A target, 
(as  1 9us}>cct,  the  original  word  to  have  been)  gracefully  and  artfully  managed,  was  a defence 
for  the  whole  body. 

So  the  words  arc  again  joined  in  the  Mad  Lover. 

This  fellow , 

With  all  his  frights  about  him  and  his  furies, 

His  l arums , ana  his  lances,  swords,  and  targets,  fSfc. 

And  so  wc  find  in  the  Coronation. 

Enter  Selructts  and  Arrndius  at  several  doors ; their  pages  before  them,  bearing  thetr 
targets.  Mr.  Sympson . 

As  this  alteration  is  countenanced  by  none  of  the  old  copies,  so  the  reason  for  which  it»* 
made  will  hardly  be  deemed  a sufficient  one,  when  it  is  understood,  that  every  combatant  wa5 
provided  with  a gauntlet  when  he  fought.  In  a book  entitled,  * Honor  Military  and  Chvill, 
4 contained  in  foure  Hookes.  By  VV.  Segar,’  fo.  ](>02,  p.  130,  is  the  following  passage:  ‘ He 

• i!  at  loscth  his  gauntlet  in  fight,  is  more  to  he  blamed  than  he  who  is  disarmed  of  his  J*>m- 

* deron.  For  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  hand,  without  which  member  no  fight  can  be  performed; 
« and  therefore  that  part  of  the  armor  is  commonly  sent  in  signe  of  defiance.’  H. 
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Act  2-J 

Pan.  Alas! 

Bes.  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some 
dozen  captains  of  either  side  mingled,  all 
which  were  sworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I : 
And  ’twas  my  chance  to  stand  next  a captain 
o’  th’  enemies’  side,  call'd  Tiribasus ; valiant, 
the)*  said,  he  was.  Whilst  these  two  kings 
were  stretching  themselves,  this  Tirihasus  cast 
something  a scornful  look  on  me,  and  ask’d 
me,  whom  I thought  would  overcome?  I 
smil’d,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight  with 
me,  he  should  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
whose  king  would  win.  Something  lie  an- 
swer'd, and  a scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when 

one  Zipetus  offered  to  help  him : 1 

Pan.  All  this  is  of  thyself:  I pray  thee, 
Bessus, 

Tell  something  of  my  brother;  did  he  nothing? 

Bcs.  Why,  yes;  I’ll  tell  your  grace.  They 
were  not  to  fight  till  the  word  given;  which, 
for  my  own  part,  by  my  troth,  1 confess,  I 
was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part! 

Bac.  I fear,  yet,  this  fellow  is  abus'd  with 
a good  report. 

Bcs.  But  I 

Pan.  Still  of  himself! 

Brs.  C’ry’d,  ‘Give  the  word;*  when,  as 
some  of  them  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping; 
but  the  word  was  not  given  then ; yet  one 
Cosroes,  of  the  enemies’  part,  held  up  his 
finger  to  me,  which  is  as  much,  with  us  mar- 
• ialists,  as,  4 I will  figliL  with  you:’  I said  not 
a word,  nor  made  sign  during  the  combat; 

but  diat  oncc.done 

Pan.  He  slips  o’er  all  the  fight. 

Bcs.  I call'd  him  tome;  Cosroes, said  I 

Pan.  I will  hear  no  more. 

Bes.  No,  no,  I lye. 

Bac.  I dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bcs.  Captain,  said  I ; so  it  was. 

Pan.  I tell  thee,  1 will  hear  no  further. 
Bes.  Nor  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 
Pan.  I will  not  wish  it.  What,  is  this  the 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take?  [lady 

Bcs.  An’t  please  your  grace,  this  is  she. 
Charge,  will  you  come  near  the  princess? 
Pan.  You’re  welcome  from  your  country; 
and  this  laud 

Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses 
That  1 can  make  it.  What’s  your  name? 
Spa.  Thalestris.  [a  letter 

Pan.  You’re  very'  welcome : You  have  got 
To  put  you  to  me  that  has  power  enough  [y  ou. 
To  place  mine  enemy  here;  then  much  more 
Thai  are  so  far  from  being  so  to  me, 

Tliat  you  ne’er  saw  me.  [truth. 

Bcs.  Madam,  I dare  pass  my  word  tor  her 
Spa.  My  truth  ? 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  do  you  think  I am 
afraid  she’ll  steal  ? 

Bcs.  I cannot  tell;  servants  are  slippery; 
bat  I dare  give  my  word  for  her : And  lor 
honesty,  she  came  along  with  me,  and  many 
favours  she  did  me  by  the  way;  but,  by  this 
Vo  if.  I. 


light,  none  but  what  she  might  do  with  mo- 
desty, to  a man  of  my  rank. 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here’s  nobody  thinks 
otherwise. 

Bcs.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may 
think  your  pleasure;  but  1 am  sure!  brought 
her  from  Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ev  er 
I touch’d  any  bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I 
pray  God  I may  sink  where  I stand. 

Spa.  Above  my  knee? 

Bes.  No,  you  know  I did  not;  and  if  any 
man  will  say  I did,  this  sword  shall  answer. 
Nay,  I’ll  defend  the  reputation  of  my  Charge, 
whilst  I live.  Your  grace  shall  understand,  I 
am  secret  in  these  businesses,  and  know  how 
to  defend  a lady’s  honour. 

Spu.  1 hojie  your  grace  knows  him  so  well 
already,  I shall  not  need  to  tell  you  he’s  vain 
and  foolish. 

Bcs.  Ay,  you  may  call  me  what  you  please, 
but  I’ll  defend  your  good  name  against  the 
world.  And  so  I take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
and  of  you,  my  lord -protector.  1 am  likewise 
glad  to  see  your  lordsnip  well. 

Bac.  Oh,  captain  Bessus,  I thank  you.  I 
would  speak  with  you  anon. 

Bcs.  When  you  please,  I will  attend  your 
lordship.  [Exi/  lies. 

Bac.  Madam,  I’ll  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  Good  Bacuritis!  [ I'.xit  Bac. 

Col.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to 

Pan.  Oh,  my  lord,  [you? 

The  kindest  words!  I’ll  keep ’em  while  llive. 
Here  in  mv  bosom ; thcre’s  no  art  in  ’em ; 
They  lie  disorder’d  in  this  paper,  just 
As  Hearty  nature  speaks  ’em. 

Gov.  And  to  me. 

He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
llmv  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way; 
And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I was  bound  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A brother  of  that  worth. 

Pan.  My  lord,  no  maid 
Longs  more  for  any  thing,  and  feels  more  heat 
And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  I do  now. 
In  hope  to  see  him. 

Gov.  Yet  I wonder  much 
At  this:  He  writes,  he  brings  along  with  him 
A husband  for  you,  that  same  captive  prince; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a shew. 

He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  a choice,  [you ; 

Pan.  And  so  lie  will,  my  lord,  I warrant 
lie  will  hut  offer,  and  giyc  me  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Goi.  Trust  me,  were  I a lady, 

I could  not  like  that  man  were  bargain’d  with, 
Before  I chose  him. 

Pan.  But  I am  not  built  [thy. 

On  such* wild  humours;  and  if  I find  himwor- 
He  is  not  less  because  he’s  offered,  [seem  less  ! 

Spa.  ’Tis  true  he  is  not ; ’would,  he  would 

Gol.  I think  there  is  no  lady  can  affect 
Another  prince,  your  brother  standing  by; 

He  doth  eclipse  mens’  virtues  so  with  hi*. 

M 
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Spa.  T know  a lady  may,  and,  more  I fear,  ( 
Another  lady  will. 

Pan.  ‘Would  I might  sec  him! 

Cob.  Why,  so  you  shall.  My  businesses 
are  great : 

I will  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  see 
Pan.  I thank  you,  good  my  lord.  [you. 
Gob.  You  will  be  ready,  madam? 

Pan.  Yes.  [Exit  Gob. 

Spa.  I do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A few  sad  words,  which,  set  against  your  joys. 
May  make  ’em  shine  the  more. 

Pan.  Sirs,  leave  me  all.  [Exeunt  women. 
Spa.  I kneel  a stranger  here,  to  beg  a thing 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 

‘Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request. 

As  if  a beggar  should  intreat  a king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him. 

And  take  h»s  rags  to  wander  o'er  the  world. 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 

Pan*  Then,  do  not  utter  it. 

Spa.  Alas,  *tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter’d,  ay,  and  granted,  or  I die! 

I am  asham’tl  to  speak  it;  but  where  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,  I cannot  think  her  woman. 
That  will  not  talk  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.'6  1 shall  seem 

A strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I beg  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught; 

Yet  so  I must : 1 would  you  were  not  fair. 

Nor  wiso,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 

If  you  weie  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer ; 
If  foul,  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  me; 

He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan.  What’s  the  meaning  of  it?  [hounds 
Spa.  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the 
Of  reason  yet;  for  ’tis  not  in  the  pow’r 
Of  you  to  do,  what  I would  have  you  grant. 
Pan.  Why,  then,  ’tis  idle.  Prithee,  speak 
it  out.  .. 

Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a prince  into  this 
land, 

Of  such  a noble  shape,  so  sweet  a grace, 

So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever;  and  for  you  to  have 


[Act  2 

He  brings  him : And  so  mail  is  my  demand, 
That  I desire  you  not  to  have  this  man,  [die, 
This  excellent  man ; for  w hom  you  needs  must 
If  you  should  miss  him.  I do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pun.  Trust  me,  I could  weep 
Rather;  for  I have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  ’Tis  by  me 

His  own  desire  so,  that  you  would  not  love  him. 
Pan.  His  own  desire!  Why,  credit  me, 
Thalestris, 

I am  no  common  wooer:  If  he  shall  woo  me, 

I I is  worth  may  be  surh,  that  I dare  not  swear 
I will  not  love  him  ; but  if  he  will  stay 

To  have  me  woo  him,  I will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  himself. 

And  fear  no  ravishing  from  me. 

Spa.  ’Tis  vet 

Ilis  own  desire;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 

1 fear,  it  will  not  be;  therefore  I charge  you. 
As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice ; close  up  those  eyes, 
That  you  may  neither  catch  a dart  from  him. 
Nor  he  from  you.  I charge  you,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet;  for  when  I am  dead. 

For  certain  I will  walk  to  visit  him, 

1 f he  break  promise  with  me : For  as  fast 
As  oaths,  without  a formal  ceremony, 

Can  make  ine,  I am  to  him. 

Pan.  Then  be  fearless ; 

For  if  he  were  a thing  ’twixt  God  and  man, 

I could  gaze  on  him,  if  I knew  it  sin  [eyes; 
To  love  him,  without  passion.*7  Dr)'  your 
1 swear,  you  shall  enjoy  nim  still  for  me; 

I will  not  hinder  you.  But  I perceive  [lestris, 
You  are  not  what  you  seem : Rise,  rise,  Tha- 
lf  your  right  name  be  so. 

Spa.  Indeed,  it  is  not: 

Spaconia  is  my  name;  but  I desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan-  Why,  by  ine 

You  shall  not ; I will  never  do  you  wrong; 
What  good  I can,  I will : Think  not  my  birth 
j Or  education  such,  that  I should  injure 
j A stranger  virgin.  You  are  welcome  hither, 
i In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded ; 

But,  when  we  are  alone,  1 shall  he  ready 
I To  be  your  servant.  [Exeunt. 


16  but  where  life 

Lies  at  the  stake,  I cannot  think  her  woman 

That  will  not  take  something  unreasonably , 

To  hazard  saving  of  it.~\  But  what  was  the  woman  to  take  in  this  case?  I think,  I may 
venture  to  say,  I have  restored  the  original  word  of  the  Poets:  My  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
what  she  says  three  lines  above. 

Alas!  'Tis  of  that  nature , that  it  must 

Be  utter'd.  Mr.  Theobald. 

17  For  if  he  irtre  a thing  'trri.rf  god  and  man , 

/ could  gate  on  him , if  I knew  it  sin 

To  lore  him.  without  passion :]  i.  e.  If  she  knew  it  a sin  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  let  him 
he  ever  so  lovely,  she  could  avoid  it.  The  confidence  with  which  she  speaks  this,  is  extremely 
natural,  to  shew  how  little  we  know  our  own  weakness:  For  she  soon  after  falls  in  love  with 
one,  whom  she  took  for  her  own  brother.  Mr.  Seward. 
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Act  2.] 

Enter  thrte  mm  and  a woman. 

1 Man.  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run. 

2 Man.  We  shall  outgo  her. 

3 Men.  One  were  better  be  bang’d  than 
carrv  out  women  fiddling  to  these  shows. 

Horn.  Is  the  king  hard  bv? 

1 Man.  You  heard  he  with  the  bottles  said, 
he  thought  we  should  come  too  late.  What 
abundance  of  people  here  is? 

Worn.  But  what  had  he  in  those  bottles? 

3 Man.  I know  not. 

2 Man.  Why,  ink,  goodinan  fool. 

3 Man.  Ink,  what  to  do? 

1 Man.  Why,  the  king,  look  you,  will 
many  times  call  for  those  bottles,  and  break 
his  mind  to  his  friends. 

tVom.  Let’s  take  our  places;  we  shall  have 
no  room  else. 

2 Man.  The  man  told  us,  he  would  walk 
o’  foot  through  the  people. 

3 Man.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

1 Man.  Our  shops  arc  well  Iook’d-to  now. 

2 Man.  ’Slife,  yonder’s  my  master,  I think. 

! Man.  No,  'tis  not  he. 

Enter  Philip , with  two  citizens'  wives. 

1 Cit.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be.  What 
sweet  living  ’lis  in  the  country! 

2 Cit.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  ’em,  they 
live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1 Cit.  My  husband's  cousin  would  have  had 

me  gone  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert 
thou  ever  there  ? [once. 

2 Cit.  Ay,  |)oor  souls,  I was  amongst  ’em 

1 Cit.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are  they, 
for  love  of  God  ? 

2 Cit.  Very  good  people,  God  help  ’em. 

1 Cit.  Wilt  thou  go  down  with  me  this 
summer  when  1 ant  brought  to-bed? 

2 Cit.  Alas,  it  is  no  place  for  us. 

1 Cit.  Why,  prithee ? 

2 Cit.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there; 
there’s  nobody  cries  brooms. 

1 Cit.  No? 

2 Cit.  No  truly,  nor  milk. 

1 Cit.  Nor  milk!  how  do  they? 

2 Cit.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves 
i*  the  countty. 

1 Cit.  Good  lord  ! But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2 Cit.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ; and  yqj. 
they  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

1 Cit.  Do  they  not?  alas!  i*  good  faith,  1 
cannot  blame  them:  For  we  do  not  greally 
care  for  them  ourselves.  Philip,  1 pray,  clmsc 
us  a place. 

Phil.  There’s  the  best,  forsooth. 

1 Cit.  Bv  vour  leave,  good  jxrople,  a little. 

3 Man.  What’s  the  matter? 

Phi.  I pray  you,  my  friend,  do  not  thrust 
my  mistress  so  ; she’s  with  child. 

2 Man.  Let  her  look  to  herself  then  ; has 
she  not  had  thrusting  enough  yet?  If  she  stay 
shouldering  here,  she  may,  haps,  go  home  with 
a cake  iu  her  belly. 


3  Man.  How  now,  goodinan  Squitter- 
brcech!  why  do  you  lean  on  me? 

Phil.  Because  I will. 

3  Man.  Will  you,  Sir  Sauce-box  ? 

1 Cit.  Look,  if  one  ha’  not  struck  Philip'. 
Come  hither,  Philip;  why  did  he  strike  thee? 

Phil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

] Cit.  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him? 

Phil.  I did  not  think  he  would  have  struck 
me. 

1 Cit.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou’rt  as  wild 
as  a buck ; there’s  no  quarrel,  but  thou’rt  at 
one  end  or  other  on’t. 

3  Man.  It’s  at  the  first  end  then,  for  he’ll 
ne’er  stay  the  last. 

1 Cit.  Well,  Slip-string,  1 shall  meet  with 
you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

1 Cit.  I’ll  gi\e  a crown  to  meet  with  you. 

3 Man.  At  a bawdy-house. 

1 Cit.  Ay,  you’re  full  of  your  roguery;  but 
if  I do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a fall. 

Flourish.  Enter  one  running. 

4 Man . The  king,  the  king,  tire  king,  the 
king!  Now,  now,  now,  now  ! 

Flourish.  Enter  Arbaces , Tigranes , and 
Mardonius. 

All.  God  preserve  your  majesty ! [full, 

Arb.  I thank  you  all.  Now  are  my  joys  at 
When  I behold  you  safe,  uiy  loving  subjects. 
By  you  1 grow ; ’tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  thisThcight. 

All  the  account  that  I can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow’d  on  me. 

All  your  expenoes  to  maintain  iny  war. 

Is  but  a liitie  word : You  will  imagine 
’Tis  slender  payment ; vet  ’lis  such  a word 
As  is  not  to  be  bought  but  with  your  bloods  > 
Tis  pcafce ! 

All.  God  preserve  your  majesty! 

yfrLNowyoumay  live  securely  i’ your  towns. 
Your  children  round  al>out  you ; you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a discourse  for  you,  Tmay 
And  lend  them  sorrows.  For  yourselves,  you 
Safely  forget  there  are  such  tilings  as  tears: 
And  you  may  all,  whose  goods  thoughts  I have 
gain’d. 

Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I think  my  life 
A sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  such  a calm  estate! 

All.  God  bless  your  majesty!  [the  man, 

Arb.  See,  all  good  people;  I have  brought 
Who*e  very  name  vou  fear’d,  a captive  home. 
Behold  him;  ’tis  Tigranes!  In  your  hearts 
Sing  so^gs  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 

1 Cit.  Out  uixm  himl 

2 Cit.  How  lie  looks. 

3 H orn.  Hang  him,  hang  him  1 

Mar.  These  arc  sweet  people. 

Tigr.  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong. 

To  render  me  a scorned  spectacle 
To  common  people. 

Arb.  It  was  far  from  me 
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[Act  3. 


To  mean  it  so.  If  I have  aught  deserv’d. 

My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  this  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a man 
Is  capable ; valour  beyond  compare : 

The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretch’d  itself 
Where-ever  there  is  sun : And  yet  for  you 
I fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  too. 

I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name. 
Soar'd  to  so  unbeliev  d a height,  to  fall  [loves. 
Beneath  mine.  This,  inspir’d  with  all  your 
I did  perform  ; and  will,  for  your  content. 

Be  ever  ready  for  a greater  work. 

All.  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty ! 

Tig.  So,  he  has  made  me  amends  now  with 
a speech  in  commendation  of  himself : I would 
not  he  so  vain-glorious. 

Arb.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I may 
Do  good  to  any  creature  here,  sj**ak  out ; 

For  1 must  leave  you : And  it  troubles  me, 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you. 

Are  such  as  call  inc  from  you  : Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  sjwind  my  days  among  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  me.  I will  pray  for  you.  1 
Ileav’n  prosper  you,  that  you  may  know  old 
And  live  to  sec  your  children's  children  [years. 
Sit  at  your  boards  with  plenty ! When  there  is 


A want  of  any  thing,  let  it  be  known 
To  me,  and  I will  be  a father  to  you. 

God  keep  you  all ! 

J Flourish.  Exeunt  kings  and  their  train. 
//.  God  bless  your  majesty,  God  bless  your 

majesty ! 

1 Man.  Come,  shall  we  go?  all’s  done. 
Worn,  Ay,  for  God’s  sake:  I have  not  made 
“ a fire  yet. 

2  Man.  Away,  away!  all's  done. 

3  Alan.  Content.  Farewell,  Philip. 

1 C ’if.  Away,  you  halter-sack,  you  1 [face. 
2 Man.  Philip  will  not  fight;  he’s  afraid  on’s 
Phil.  Av,  marry ; am  I afraid  of  my  face? 
3 Alan.  Thou  wouldst  be,  Philip,  if  thou 
saw’st  it  in  a glass  ; it  looks  so  like  a visor. 

[Errant  the  three  men  and  woman. 
1 C/7.  You’ll  he  bang’d,  sirrah.  Come, 
Philip,  walk  before  us  homewards.  Did  not 
his  majesty  sav  he  had  brought  us  home  peas 
for  all  our  money  ? ** 

2 C/7.  Yes,  marry,  did  he. 

1 C/7.  They’re  the  first  I heard  of  this  year, 
by  tny  troth.  I long’d  for  some  of  'em.  Did 
he  not  say,  we  should  have  some  ? 

2 C/7.  \res,  and  so  we  shall  anon,  I warrant 
you,  have  every  one  a j)eck  brought  home  to 
our  houses.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  JIT. 


Enter  Ai bares  and  Goh  ias. 

Arb.  MY  sister  take  it  ill  ? 

■*■*■*■  Gab.  Not  very  ill : 

Something  unkindly  she  does  take  it,  Sir, 

To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 
Arb.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her:  I must  have 
her  know, 

Mv  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
YVliat,  will  she  marry  with  some  slave  at  home? 

Gob.  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness ; 
You  much  mistake  her;  and,  no  doubt,  will 
like  [hold  her, 

Where  you  will  have  her.  But,  when  you  be- 
Y ou  will  be  loth  to  part  with  such  a jewel. 

Arb.  To  part  witn  her?  Why,  Gobrias,  art 
She  is  my  sister.  [thou  mad? 

Gob.  Sir,  1 know  she  is: 

But  it  were  pity  to  make  poor  our  land. 

With  such  a beauty  to  enrich  another. 

Arb.  Pish!  Will  she  have  him? 

Gob.  1 do  hope  she  will  not.  [Aside. 

1 think  she  will.  Sir. 

Arb.  Were  she  my  father,  and  my  mother 
too, 


And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks 
friends. 

She  should  he  forc’d  to  havchim,  when  I know 
Tis  fit.  I will  not  hear  her  say,  she’s  lodi. 
Gob.  Hcav  n,  bring  my  purpose  luckily  to 
pass!  [straint. 

You  know  ’iis  just. — She  will  not  need  cou- 
She  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  I low  does  die  love  me  ? Speak. 

Gob.  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love 
their  health. 

That  live  by  labour;  more  than  I could  lovo 
A man  that  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again 

Arb.  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  then. 

Gob.  Oh,  no ! When  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt : 
For  at  the  lirst,  on  every  little  scratch,  [eat. 
She  kept  her  chamber,  wept,  and  could  not 
Till  you  were  well ; and  many  times  the  news 
Was  so  long  coming,  that,  Ik  fore  we  heard. 
She  was  as  near  her  death;  a$  you  your  health. 
Arb.  Alas,  poor  soul!  But  vet  she  must  be 

rul'd. 

I know  not  how  I shall  requite  her  well. 


18  Did  not  his  majesty  say,  he  had  brought  ns  home  peas  for  all  our  money.’]  This  ridiculous 
blunder  from  the  ignorance  of  the  citizen  in  mistaking  peace  for  peas , might  have  an  effect, 
perhaps,  (at  least  of  laughter)  on  the  gross  audiences  of  those  times;  though  I question  whether 
it  would  not  meet  with  a rebuke  from  the  nicer  tastes  iu  ours.  Air.  Theobald. 
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Act  3.] 


I lone  to  see  her : Have  you  sent  for  her. 

To  tell  her  I am  ready? 

Gob.  Sir,  I have. 

Enter  1 gentleman  and  Tigranes. 

1 Gent.  Sir,  here  is  the  Armenian  king. 
Arb.  He’s  welcome.  [princess,  wait 

1 Gent.  And  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Without.  [Exit  Gobrias. 

Arb.  Good  Gobrias,  bring ’em  in. 

Tigranes,  you  will  think  you  are  arriv’d 
In  a strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  to  poison 
Their  only  sons : Think  you,  you  shall  be  safe  ? 
Tig.  'loo  safe  I am.  Sir. 

Enter  Gobrias,  Aranc , Panthca , Spaconia, 
Uecurius,  Mardonius,  Betsus,  and  two  aen - 
tlemen. 

Ara.  As  low  as  this  I bow  to  vou;19  and 
As  low  as  is  my  grat  e,  to  shew  a mind  [would 
Thankful  for  all  vour  mercies. 

Arb.  Oh,  stand  up, 

And  let  me  kneel ! the  light  will  be  asham’d 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara.  You  are  my  king. 

Arb.  You  are  mv  mother.  Rise ! 

As  far  be  all  your  faults  from  your  own  soul, 

A i from  my  memory ; then  vou  shall  be 
As  white  as  Innocence  bersell. 

Ara.  I caine 

Only  to  shew  my  duty,  and  acknowledge 
My  sorrows  for  my  sins : Longer  to  stay. 

Here  but  to  draw  eves  more  attentively  [safe 
lTpon  my  shame.  That  povv’r,  that  kepi  you 
from  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  desires  shall  be  your  guide. 

[Eeit  Arane. 

Pan.  Now  let  me  die! 

Since  I have  seen  my  lord  the  king  return 
Ip  safety,  I have  seen  all  good  that  life 
tan  shew  me.  I have  ne’er  another  wish 
Pot  Heav’n  to  grant ; nor  were  it  fit  I should ; 
for  I ain  bound  to  spend  my  age  to  come, 

In  riving  thanks  that  this  was  granted  me. 

Gob.  Why  does  not  your  majesty  speak  ? 

Arb.  To  whom? 


Gob.  To  the  princess. 

Pan,  Alas,  Sir,  I ain  fearful!  You  do  look 
On  me,  as  if  I were  some  loathed  thing,| 
That  you  were  finding  out  a way  to  shun. 
Gob.  Sir,  you  should  speak  to  her. 

Arb.  Ha? 

Pan.  I know  I am  unworthy,  yet  not  ill : 
Arm’d  with  which  innocence,  here  I will  kneel 
’Till  I am  one  with  earth,  but  I will  gain 
Some  words  and  kindness  from  you. 

Tigr.  Will  you  s|icak,  Sir  ? 

Arb.  Speak  ! am  I what  I was? 

What  art  thou,  that  dost  creep  into  my  breast. 
And  dar’st  not  see  my  face  ? Shew  forth  thyself. 
I feel  a pair  of  fiery  wings  display'd  [there ! 
Hither,  from  thence.  You  shall  not  tarry 
Up,  and  lie  gone ; if  thou  bc’st  love,  be  gone ! 
Or  I will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  breast. 
Pull  thy  lov’d  down  away,  and  with  a quill 
By  this  right  arm  draw  n from  thy  wanton  wing. 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  i'  thy  blood,19 
That  you  are  pow’rs  bely’d,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away,  by  men  resolv’d. 

Like  dust.  I know  thou  fear’st  my  words; 
away ! [slow  ? 

Tigr.  Oh,  misery!  why  should  he  he  so 
There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 
Though  I have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a thing 
Both  to  be  lov’d  and  serv'd  beyond  my  faith. 

1 would,  he  would  present  me  to  her  quickly. 
Pan.  Will  you  not  speak  at  all?  Are  you 
so  far 

From  kind  words?  Yet,  to  save  my  modesty. 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As  you  were  dumb ; say  something,  though  it  he 
Poison’d  with  anger  that  may  strike  me  dead. 
Mar.  Have  you  no  life  at  all?  For  manhood 
sake, 

Uct  her  not  kneel,  and  talk  neglected  thus. 

A tree  would  find  a tongue  to  answer  her. 

Did  she  but  give  it  such  a lov’d  respect. 

Arb.  You  mean  this  lady.  Lift  her  from 
the  earth : 

Why  do  you  let  her  kneel  so  long?  Alas! 
MaJam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command, 

And  not  to  beg.  What  is  your  suit  to  me? 


19  As  low  as  this  / low  to  you , &V.]  Mr.  Theobald  compares  this  speech,  and  Arbaces* 
rcplv,  to  the  following  passage  in  Coriolanus,  on  a Similar  occasion,  • to  which,  says  he,  our 
Authors  might  possibly  have  an  eye.’ 

Vol.  01 »,  stand  up  bless' d ! 

Whilst  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint 
I kneel  before  thee ; and  improperly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent. 

Cor.  If' hat  is  this 7 

Your  knees  to  me?  to  your  corrected  son  ¥ 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
FiUop  the  stars ; then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedurs  'gainst  the  fiery  sun  ; 

Mut  l h' ring  impossibility,  to  make 
W ha i cannot  be  slight  work. 

Thy  laughing  mother!\  The  old  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Mr.  Seward  observes, 
*?ply  this  epithet  to  Venus. 
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It  shall  be  granted ; yet  the  time  is  short, 

And  my  affairs  are  great.  But  where’s  mv  sis- 
1 bade  she  should  be  brought.  [ter? 

Mar.  What,  is  he  inad? 

Arb.  Gobrius,  where  is  she  ? 

Gob.  Sir! 

Arb.  Where  is  she,  mail? 

Gob.  Who,  Sir? 

Arb.  Who?  hast  thou  forgot  my  sister? 
Gob.  Your  sister,  Sir?  [a  wit, 

Arb.  Your  sister,  Sir?  Some  one  that  hath 
Answer,  where  is  she? 

Gob.  IX)  you  not  see  her  there? 

Arb.  Where? 

Gob.  There. 

Arb.  There?  where? 

Alar.  ’Slight,  there!  are  you  blind? 

Arb.  VV  Inch  do  you  mean  ? That  little  one  ? 
Gob.  No,  Sir.  [can  see 

Arb.  No,  Sir?  Why,  do  you  mock  me?  1 
No  other  here,  but  that  petitioning  lady. 

Gob.  That’s  she. 

Arb.  Away! 

Gob.  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  *T  is  false. 

Gob.  Is  it? 

Arb.  As  Hell!  By  Heav’n,  as  false  as  Hell! 
My  sister ! — Is  she  dead  ? If  it  be  so. 

Speak  boldly  to  me;  for  I am  a man. 

And  dare  not  quarrel  with  Divinity; 

And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 

I see,  you  all  arc  mute  and  stand  amaz'd. 
Fearful  to  answer  me.  It  is  too  true; 

A decreed  instant  cuts  off  ev’ry  life. 

For  which  to  mourn,  is  to  repine.  She  died 
A virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep. 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  waits  upon  her  where  she  is. 

I know,  she  could  not  make  a wish  to  change 
Her  state  for  new;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  like  a man.  We  all  must  die. 
And  she  iiath  taught  us  how. 

Gob.  Do  not  mistake, 

And  vex  yourself  for  nothing;  for  her  death 
Is  a long  life  off*  vet,  I hope.  ’Tis  she; 

And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  me,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A credit  from  you. 

Arb.  Which,  good  Gobrias? 

That  lady,  dost  thou  mean? 

Gob.  That  lady,  Sir: 

She  is  your  sister ; and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so;  ’tis  she  for  whom  I weep, 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 

Arb.  It  cannot  be. 

Tigr.  Pish!  this  is  tedious : 

I cannot  hold ; I must  present  myself. 

And  yet  the  sight  of  my  Spaconia 


[Act  J. 

Touches  me,  as  a sudden  thunder-clap 
Docs  one  that  is  about  to  sin. 

Arb.  Awav!  * [tor, 

No  more  of  this  1 Here  I pronounce  him  trai- 
The  direct  plotter  of  my  death,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister:  ’Tis  a lye, 

The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  king,  lie  that  will  say  so  next. 
Lei  him  draw  outliis  swoffl  and  sheath  it  here; 
It  is  a siu  fully  as  pardonable. 

She  is  no  kin. to  me,  nor  shall  she  be: 

If  she  were  ever,  1 create  her  none. 

And  which  of you  can  question  this?  My  pow’r 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  lx*  obey'd, 

And  not  disputed  with.  I have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me, 

As  the  naked  Indians.  Come  and  answer  uie, 
He  that  is  boldest  now : Is  that  my  sister? 
Mar.  Oh,  this  is  tine! 
lies.  No,  marry,  she  is  not,  au’t  please  your 
> majesty.  [you. 

I never  thought  she  was;  she’s  nothing  like 
Arb.  No;  ’tis  true,  she  isliot. 

Alar  Thou  shnuldsi  be  hang’d. 

Pun.  Sir,  1 will  speak  but  once  : By  the 
same  pow’r 

You  make  my  blood  a stranger  unto  yours, 
You  may  command  me  dead;  and  so  much 
love 

A stranger  may  importune;  pray  you,  do. 

If  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant, 
Adopt  me  of  sonic  other  family, 

Bv  your  unqucstion'd  word  ; else  1 shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  Are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me. 

Arb.  I will  hear  no  more. 

\\  hy  should  there  be  such  music  in  a voice, 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it?  All  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this ; 1 and  'tis  damnation 
For  me  to  do  so.  You  are  fair,  and  wise, 
And  virtuous,  1 think;  and  lie  is  bless’ d 
That  is  ?o  near  you  as  a brother  is; 

But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a disease; 
Continual  torment  without  hope  of  ease. 

Such  an  ungodly  sickness  1 have  got, 

That  he,  that  undertakes  my  cure,  must  first 

0 crthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws, 

And  leave  mankind  as  uuconfin'd  as  beasts; 
Allowing  ’em  to  do  all  actions, 

As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 

Let  me  not  hear  von  speak  again ; vet  so 

1 shall  but  languish  for  the  want  of  that. 
The  having  which  would  kill  me.  No  man 
Offer  to  sj>eak  for  her;  for  I consider  [here 
As  much  as  you  can  sav;  I will  not  toil 

Mv  l>ody  and  mv  mind  too;  rest  thou  there; 
Here’s  one  within  will  labour  lor  you  both. 


11 and  'tis  damnation 

For  me  to  do  io.]  To  make  sense  and  true  reasoning,  the  conjunction  and  must  be  changed 
into  the  discretive  particle  yet.  The  king  means,  all  the  world,  besides  himself,  may  take  de- 
light in  the  music  of  her  tongue;  but  it  would  be  damnation  in  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  followed  the  old  reading,  which  we  think  easy  and  familiar.  And  often  stand*  for 
and  yeti  aud  clearly  conveys  that  sense  in  the  passage  before  us. 
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Act  3.  J 

Pan.  I would  I were  past  speaking. 

Gob.  Fear  not,  madam ; 

The  king  will  alter : ’Tis  some  sudden  rage. 
And  you  shall  see  it  end  soma  other  way. 

Pan.  Pray  Heav’n  it  do ! [I  cannot 

Tigr.  Though  she  to  whom  I swore  be  here, 
Stifle  my  passion  longer;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this. 

And  charge  me  to  forbear,  yet  it  would  out. 
Madam,  a stranger,  and  a prisoner,  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan.  You  arc  welcome,  Sir, 

I think;  but  if  you  be  not,  ’tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so;  for  I am  here  a stranger 
Greater  than  you : We  know  from  whence 
you  come ; 

But  I appear  a lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  yet  uncertain  ; found  here  i’  the  court. 

And  only  suffer’d  to  walk  up  and  down, 

As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  1 fear 

Tigranes  will  be  caught;  he  looks,  melhinks. 
As  he  would  change  his  eyes  with  her.  Some 
help 

There  is  above  for  me,  I hope!  [fast, 

Tigr.  Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
And  utter  things  that  mis-liecome  your  looks? 
Can  you  want  owning? 

Spa.  Oh,  ’tis  certain  so. 

Tigr.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Arc.  How  now'? 

Tigr.  And  tben  see  if  you  want  an  owner. 
Arc.  They  are  talking  1 
Tigr.  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 
Aii.  Tigrane's!  art  not  thou  my  prisoner? 
Tigr.  I am. 

Arb.  And  wlio  is  this? 

Tigr.  She  is  your  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  I*  she  so  again?  that’s  well. 

Arb.  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her? 

Tigr.  Dare  do  it!  Why,  you  brought  me 
hither.  Sir, 

To  that  intent. 

Arb.  Perhaps,  I told  you  so: 

If  I had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it?  The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
b worth  a life.  Hole  your  disorder’d  tongue, 
Gr  I will  temper  it! 


Spa.  Blest  be  that  breath ! 

Tigr.  Temper  my  tongue!  Such  incivilities 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew: 

You  break  the  laws  of  namre,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I were  a prisoner  [speak. 
For  theft.  My  tongue  be  temper'd?  1 must 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I will. 

Arb.  You  will? 

Spa.  Alas,  my  fortune! 

Tigr.  Do  not  fear  his  frown. 

Dear  madam,  hear  me.  [base  in  me 

Arb.  Fear  not  my  frown?  But  that  ’twere 
To  fight  with  one  I know  I can  o’ercome. 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar.  He  hasonc  ransom  with  him  already; 
methinks,  ’twcrc  good  to  fight  double  or  quit. 
Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison!  Now,  Sir, 
see 

If  my  frown  be  regardless.  Why  delay  you? 
Seize  him,  Bacurius!  You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a wind ; and  all  it  grapples  with4 
Are  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tigr.  Touch  me  not. 

Arb.  Help  there! 

Tigr.  Away! 

1 Gent.  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle. 

2 Gen/.  You  must  be  forc’d. 

Bac.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us; 

We  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  dally  there? 

Drag  him  away  by  any  thing. 

Bac.  Come,  Sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,  thou  ought’ st  to  give  me 
strength  enough 

To  shake  all  these  off.  This  is  tyranny, 
Arbaces,  subtler  than  the  burning  bulf’s,44 
Or  that  fam’d  tyrant’s  bed.43  Thou  mightst 
as  well 

Search  i’  the  deep  of  winter  through  the  snow 
For  half-starv’d  people,  to  bring  home  with 
thee. 

To  shew  ’em  fire  and  send  ’em  back  again. 

As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  him  be  close,  Bacurius. 

[Exeunt  Tigranes  and  Bacurius. 
Spa.  I ne’er  rejoic’d  at  any  ill  to  him. 

But  this  imprisonment:  What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaken  ? 

Gob.  Y’ou  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you.  Sir? 


n This  is  tyranny , 

Arbaces , subtler  than  the  burning  lull's.]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris, 
*Ho  inclosed  the  wretches  that  had  offended  him,  in  a bull  of  brass,  and  burned  them  alive; 
Wmg  delighted  to  hear  their  groans  express  the  l>ellowing  of  a bull.  One  Perillus,  we  are  told, 
Eiadc  this  savage  present  to  Pnaloris:  and  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  him  of  his 
°wn  cruel  ingenuity : Upon  which  Ovid  has  very  properly  observed, 

AVc  lex  est  just ior  ulla , 

Qjuutn  nccis  ar/ijices  arte  perire  su&. 

‘There  is  no  more  equal  justice,  than  that  the  artificers  of  mischief  should  suffer  by  their 
w*’r»  tad  art1*.’  Mr  Theobald. 

11  Or  that  fam'd  tyrant' s bed.]  The  poets  allude  to  the  bed  of  the  inhuman  Procrustes,  an 
•oftrooua  robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled  all  his  prisoners  to  lie  in  it;  and,  if  they  were  too 
'tan,  he  by  racks  stretched  out  their  limbs  to  the  extent  of  it;  if  they  were  of  too  tall  a stature, 
lopped  off  their  feet,  and  reduced  then*  to  a length  suitable  to  his  bed.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Arb.  By  no  means,  Gobrias:  I have  done 
her  wrong. 

And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself. 
That  is  not  in  me  You  did  kneel  to  me 
Whilst  I stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by, 
And,  like  a god  incensed,  gave  no  car 
To  all  your  prayers  Behold,  I kneel  to  you : 
Shew  a contempt  as  large  as  was  my  own, 

And  I will  sutler  it ; yet,  at  the  last,  forgive  me. 

Pan.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Than  in  your  rage  you  did:  You  mock  me 
now.  [worst 

Art,  Never  forgive  me,  then  ; which  is  the 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan.  If  you  Ik  in  earnest. 

Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a gentle  look. 

And  two  kind  words,  and  1 shall  be  in  Heav’n. 
Arb.  Rise  you  then  too : 24  Here  I acknow- 
ledge thee 

My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life, 

The  best  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 

A happiness  as  high  as  I could  think  j 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise, 
Perdition  light  upon  me! 

Pan.  This  is  fKtter 

Than  if  you  had  not  frown’d ; it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block  : And  when  I leave 
To  serve  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with 
me! 

Arb.  Then  thus  I do  salute  thee ; and  again, 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.  Paradise 
Is  there!  It  may  be, you  arc  yet  in  doubt; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out. — I wade  in  sin. 
And  foolishly  intice  myself  along! 

Take  her  away;  see  her  a prisoner 
In  her  own  chamber,  closely,  Gobrias! 

Pan.  Alas!  Sir,  why? 

Arb.  I must  not  stay  the  answer.  Do  it! 
Gob.  Good  Sir! 

Arb.  No  more!  Do  it,  I say! 

3 far.  This  is  better  and  better. 

Pan.  Yet,  hear  me  speak. 

Arb.  I will  not  hear  you  speak. 

Away  with  her!  l^t  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  such  a creature!  for  she  is  a witch, 

A poisoner,  and  a traitor! 

Gob.  Madam,  this  office  grieves  me. 

Pan.  Nay,  ’tis  well;  the  king  is  pleased 
with  it. 

Arb.  Bessus,  go  you  along  too  with  her.  I 
will  prove 

All  this  that  I have  said,  if  I may  live 
So  long.  But  I am  desperately  sick  ; 

For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a kiss: 


[Act  3. 

She  had  it  ’twixt  her  lips ; and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people.  Go,  without  a word! 

[Exeunt  Gob.  Pan.  Bet.  and  Spar. 
Why  should  you.  that  have  made  me  stand  in 
war 

Like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I pleas’d, 
Decree  such  ati  unworthy  end  of  me, 

And  all  my  glories?  What  am  I,  alas. 

That  you  oppose  me?  If  my  secret  thoughts 
Have  ever  harbour’d  swellings  against  you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you ; and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  that  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy  : Rather  so. 

Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  such  unmanly  sips.  Incest15  is  in  me 
Dwelling  already ; and  it  must  be  holy, 

That  pulls  it  thence.  Where  art,  Mardonius? 

Mar.  Here,  Sir.  ' 

Arb.  I pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I not  grown  a strange  weight? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb.  No  heavier? 

Mar.  No,  Sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  legs 

Refuse  to  bear  my  body ! Oh,  Mardonius, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me,  when  thou 
know’st 

I could  have  gone,  though  I could  never  run. 

Mar.  And  so  I shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  ’tis  past. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself.  [of  me, 

Arb.  Wilt  thou,  hereafter,  when  they  talk 
As  thou  shalt  hear  nothing  but  infamy,  " 
Remember  some  of  those  things? 

Mar.  Yes,  I will. 

Arb.  I pray  thee,  do;  for  thou  shalt  never 
sec  me  so  again.  * [Exeunt. 

Enter  Bessus , alone. 

Ben.  They  talk  of  Fame ; I have  gotten  it 
in  the  wars,  and  will  afford  any  man  a reason- 
able penny-worth.  Some  will  say,  they  could 
be  content  to  have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  Ik  at- 
chicv'd  with  danger;  hut  my  opinion  is  other- 
wise: For  if  I might  stand  still  in  cannon- 
proof,  and  have  Fame  fall  upon  me,  I would 
refuse  it.  My  reputation  came  principally  by 
thinking  to  run  away,  which  nobody  knows 
but  Mardonius;  and,  1 think,  he  conceals  it  to 
anger  me.  Before  I went  to  the  wars,  I came 
to  the  town  a young  fellow,  without  means 
or  parts  to  deserve  friends;  and  my  empty  guts 
persuaded  me  to  lye,  and  abuse  people,  for  my 
meat;  which  I did,  and  they  beat  tne.  Then 


14  Rise  you  then  to  hear;  1 acknowledge  thee,  &c.]  The  alteration,  which  is  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's, we  doubt  not  will  appear  proper,  to  every  reader  who  considers  the  preceding  speeches. 

*3 Incest  is  in  me 

Dwelling  already , and  it  must  be  holy 

That  pulls  it  thence.)  The  obscurity  of  this  passage,  puzzled  me  a great  while;  but  by 
pondering  often  over  it,  1 think,  I have  traced  the  intention  of  the  Poets.  __  The  king  would 
say,  that  incest  has  already  taken  up  its  residence  in  him  ; and  is  a sin  of  so  horrid  a die,  that 
nothing  but  the  assistance  of  the  holy  powers  can  expel  it.  Mr.  Theobald. 

As  it  stands  so  frequently  for  that  which,  it  is  surprising  Mr.  Theobald  should  have  been 
puzzled  about  this  passage. 
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would  I fast  two  days,  till  my  hunger  cry'tl 
out  on  me,  * Kail  stilt:’  Then,  mcthought,  I 
had  a monstrous  stomach  to  abuse  ’em  again, 
and  did  it.  In  this  state  I continued,  till  they 
hung  me  up  by  th*  heels,  and  beat  me  wi’  hade- 
sticks,  at  if  the)'  would  have  baked  me,  and 
have  cozen’d  some  body  wi’  me  for  venison. 
After  this  I rail’d,  and  cat  quietly:  For  the 
whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a baffled 
whip’d  fellow,  and  what  I said  was  remem- 
bered in  mirth,  but  never  in  anger,  of  which  I 
was  glad.  1 would  it  were  at  tnat  pass  again ! 
After  this.  Heaven  call’d  an  aunt  of  mine, 
that  left  two  hundred  (rounds  in  a cousin’s 
hand  for  me;  who,  taking  me  to  he  a gallant 
young  spirit,  raised  a company  for  me  with 
the  money,  and  sent  ine  into  Armenia  with 
’em.  Away  I would  hare  run  from  them, 
but  that  I could  get  no  company;  and  alone  I 
durst  not  run.  I was  never  at  battle  but  once, 
and  there  I was  running,  but  JUardonius 
eudgel’d  me : Yet  I got  Ioolc  at  last,  but  was 
so  afraid  that  I saw  no  more  than  my  shoulders 
do;  hut  fled  with  my  whole  company  amongst 
mine  cucmU'S,  and  overthrew  ’em  : Now  the 
report  of  my  valour  is  come  over  before  me, 
and  they  say  I was  a raw  young  fellow,  but 
now  I am  improv’d:  A plague  on  their  elo- 
quence! 'twill  cost  iii"  many  a beating;  and 
>!ardonius  might  help  this  too,  if  he  would; 
for  now  they  think  to  get,  honour  on  me.  and 
all  the  men  I have  abuVd  call  me  freshly  to 
account,  (worthily,  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way 
of  challenge. 

Enter  a Gentleman. 

G: u/.  Good- morrow,  captain  Bessus. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

Cent . 1 come  to  speak  with  you 

Bn.  You’re  very  welcome. 

Gent.  From  one  that  holds  himself  wrong’d 
by  you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth, 
be  says,  is  fam’d,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt 
but  you  will  do  him  right,  as  beseems  a sol- 
*icr.. 

Get.  A pox  on  ’em,  so  they  cry  all ! 

Gent.  And  a slight  note  l have  about  tnc 
for  you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  vou  must 
excuse  me  : It  is  an  office  that  friendship  calls 
upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you; 
since  I desire  but  right  on  l>oth  sides. 

Bet.  Tis  a challenge.  Sir,  is  it  not? 

Cent.  Tis  an  inviting  io  the  field. 

Bcs.  An  inviting?  Oh,  cry  you  mercy! 
what  a compliment  he  delivers  it  with!  he 
mi^ht,  as  agreeably  to  inv  nature,  present  ine 
poivui  witii  such  a speech.  Uni,  uni,  urn — 
ntputation~~ um,  mil,  uni — call  you  to  ac- 
eourtt — um,  um,  tun — -forc'd  to  this — um,  um, 
um — with  my  sword — um,  um,  um — like  a 
grntlcmun — uin,  um,  uni — dear  to  me — um, 
um,  um — satisfaction.  ’Tis  very  well.  Sir; 
1 do  accept  it ; but  be  must  await  an  answer 
this  thirteen  weeks. 

VoL.  I. 


Gent.  Why,  Sir,  he  would  be  glad  to  wipe 
off  his  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

lies.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I am  already  en- 
gag’d to  two  hundred  and  twelve;  all  which 
must  have  their  stains  wip’d  off,  if  that  be  the 
word,  before  him. 

Gent.  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engag’d  but  to 
one,  he  shall  stay  a competent  time. 

Bes.  Upon  my  faith.  Sir,  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve < And  I have  a spent  body,  too 
much  bruis’d  in  battle;  so  that  1 cannot  fight, 
I must  be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day. 
All  the  kindness  I can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him 
resolvedly  in  my  roll,  the  two  hundred  and 
thirteenth  man,  which  is  something;  for,  I 
tell  you,  J think  there  will  be  more  after  loin 
than  before  him;  I think  so.  Pray  you  com- 
mend me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 

Gent.  I will.  Sir.  Good-morrow  to  you. 

[Exit  gentleman. 

Bcs.  Good-morrow,  good  Sir.  Certainly, 
my  safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a coward, 
with  a discovery  how  I came  by  my  credit, 
and  clap  it  upon  every  post.  I have  received 
above  thirty  challenges  within  this  two  hours: 
Marry,  all  but  the  first  1 put  off  with  engage- 
ment; and,  by  good  fortune,  the  first  is  no 
madder  of  fighting  than  I ; so  that  that’s  re- 
ferred. The  place  where  it  must  he  ended  is 
fourdavs  journey  off,  and  our  arbitrators  are 
these;  lie.  has  chosen  a gentleman  in  travel, 
and  I have  a special  friend  with  a quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine; 
and  when  his  man  comes  home,  we  are  to  ex- 
pect my  friend’s  health.  If  they  would  send 
me  challenges  thus  thick,  a?  long  as  I liv’d,  1 
would  have  no  other  living:  I can  make  seven 
shillings  a-day  o’  th’  paper  to  the  grocers.  Yet 
I learn  nothing  by  all  these,  but  a little  skill 
in  comparing  of  styles:  I do  find  evidently, 
that  there  is  some  one  scrivener  in  this  town, 
that  has  a great  hand  in  writing  of  challenges, 
for  they  arc  all  of  a cut,  and  six  of  ’em  in  a 
hand;  and  they  all  end,  4 niy  reputation  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I must  remure  satisfaction.’ 
Who’6  there?  more  paper,  I hope.  No;  ’tis 
my  lore!  Bacurius.  1 tear,  all  is  not  well  be- 
twixt us. 

Efiter  Bacurius. 

Bar.  Now,  captain  Bessus!  I come  about 
a frivolous  matter,  caus'd  by  as  idle  a report: 
\ ou  know,  yon  were  a coward. 

Bcs.  Very  right. 

Jiac.  And  wrong’d  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

Bar.  But  r.ow,  people  will  call  you  valiant; 
de<ertlcr-sly,  I think;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction, 
1 will  base  you  fight  with  me. 

Bcs.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  my  deep  engage- 

men  Ls 

Bac.  Tell  not  me  of  your  engagements, 
captain  Bessus!  It  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  an 
excuse.  For  my  own  part,  I am  none  of  the 
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multitude  that  believe  your  conversion  from 
coward. 

Bcs.  My  lord,  1 seek  not  quarrels,  and  this 
belongs  not  to  me ; I am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bac.  Who,  then,  pray? 

Bes.  Bcssus  the  Coward  wrong’d  you. 

Bac.  Right. 

Bcs.  And  shall  Bcssus  the  Valiant  maintain 
what  Bessus  the  Coward  did  ? 

Bac.  I prithee  leave  these  cheating  tricks! 
I swear  thou  shall  fight  with  me,  or  thou 
shalt  be  beaten  extremely,  and  kick’d. 

Bcs.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my 
lord,  1 will  fight  with  you;  and,  by  my  sword, 
it  shall  cost  me  tw  enty  pounds,  but  I will  have 
my  leg  well  a week  sooner  purposely. 

Bac.  Your  leg?  why,  what  ails  your  leg? 
I’ll  do  a cure  on  you.  Stand  un! 

Bcs.  My  lord,  this  is  not  noble  in  you. 

Bac.  What  dost  thou  with  such  a phrase  in 
thy  mouth?  I will  kick  thee  out  of  all  good 
words  before  I leave  thee. 

Bes  My  lord,  I take  this  as  a punishment 
for  the  offence  I did  when  1 was  a coward 

Bac.  When  thou  wert?  confess  thyself  a 
coward  still,  or,  by  this  light,  I'll  beat  thee 
into  sponge. 

Bes.  Why,  I am  one. 

Bac.  Are  you  so.  Sir?  and  why  do  you 
wear  a sword  then?  Come,  unbuckle!  quick! 

Bcs.  My  lord? 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I say,  and  give  it  me;  or, 
as  I live,  thy  head  will  ake  extremely. 

Bcs.  It  is  a pretty  hilt;  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  my  heart  I pre- 
sent it  to  you,  for  a new-year’s-gift. 

Bac.  I thajjk  you  very  heartily,  sweet  cap- 
tain! Farewell. 


Bcs.  One  word  more : I beseech  your  lord- 
ship  to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

Bac.  Marry,  by  all  means,  captain.  Cherish 
yourself  with  it,  and  cat  hard,  good  captain! 
we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall  have  any 
more  such.  Adieu,  dear  captain ! 

[E.n7  Bac. 

Bcs.  I will  make  better  use  of  this,  than  of 
my  sword.  A base  spirit  has  this  ’vantage  of 
a brave  one;  it  keeps  always  at  a stay,  no- 
thing brings  it  down,  not  beating.  I remem- 
ber I promis’d  the  king,  in  a great  audience, 
that  I would  make  my  hack-biters  eat  my 
sword  to  a knife : How  to  get  another  sword 
I know  not;  nor  know  any  means  left  for  me 
to  maintain  my  credit,  but  impudence : There- 
fore I will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that’s  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

[Exit  Bessus. 

Enter  Mardonius. 

Mar.  I’ll  move  the  king;*6  he  is  most 
strangely  alter’d  : I guess  the  cause,  I fear,  too 
right.  Heaven  has  some  secret  end  in't,  and 
’tis  a scourge,  no  question,  justly  laid  upon 
him.  He  has  follow'd  me  through  twenty 
rooms;  and  ever,  when  I stay  to  wait  his 
command,  he  blushes  like  a girl,  and  looks 
upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  business; 
so  turns  away  from  me;  but,  if  l goon,  he 
follows  me  again. 

Enter  Arlaces. 

See,  here  is.  I do  not  use  this,  yet,  I know 
not  how,  I cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see 
him*  His  very  enemies,  I think,  whose 
wounds  have  bred  his  fame,  if  they  should 
see  him  now,  would  find  tears  i’  their  eyes. 

Arb.  I cannot  utter  it!  W hy  should  I keep 


16  /’//  move  the  king,  &c.j  This  and  all  the  subsequent  scene  betwixt  the  king  and  Mardonius 
has  all  along  been  printed  as  prose;  but  it  came  from  the  poets  strictly  in  metre.  To  such  I 
have  reduced  it  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  with  the  great  assistance  ol  the  ingenious  Mr.  Se- 
ward: Not  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  out,  here  and  there,  some  few  trifling  monosyl- 
lables, which  were  foisted  in,  as  I presume,  by  the  players,  to  support  a cadence  more  to  their 
minds;  hut  which,  indeed,  much  incumber  the  versification.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  hitherto  forborn  to  notice  the  unpardonable  Disregard  to  Veracity  discovered  by  the 
Kditorsof  1750;  who  have  certainly  made  as  large  sacrifices  to  Vanity,  as  ever  Coquet  did  to 
the  Graces. — We  now  mean  just  to  inform  our  Readers  of  the  falsehood  contained  in  the  above 
note;  after  which  we  shall  (unless  constrained  to  the  contrary)  consign  their  similar  assertions 
to  the  contemptuous  oblivion  they  merit. 

Mr. Theobald  says,  ‘ AH  the  subsequent  scene  between  the  king  and  Mardonius  has  all  along 
1 been  printed  as  prose.’  This  is  so  very  untrue,  that  all  the  editions  (c\en  that  of  l(j55,  the 
worst,  we  believe,  ever  printed)  exhibit  every  speech  of  Arbaces  in  verse;  and  even  those  of 
Mardonius  are  not  u'l  printed  in  pro-e.  W e have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  (that  is,  allowing  for 
typographical  error*)  followed  the  old  editions  in  metre  and  lection ; and  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  our  Poets  intended  Mardonius  to  talk  plain  prose,  except  in  two  or  three  passages,  which 
his  indignation  raises  to  the  sublime. — It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a good  writer,  even  when  he 
intends  the  simplest  prose,  to  avoid  having  some  poetical  passages;  but  are  we  therefore  to  count 
off  his  words  upon  our  fingers  (for  the  ear,  in  the  present  case,  must  have  been  out  of  the  Ques- 
tion) and  range  them  like  heroics? — If  this  is  too  great  a liberty  to  take,  how  then  shall  wc 
ventmc  (with  the  Critics  of  1750)  to  interpolate  or  discard  whatever  we  think  proper;  especi- 
ally if  the  consequence  should  be,  that  we  produce  matter  infinitely  inferior  to  the  oiiginal  text. 
It 'is  r.nher  a matter  of  surprize,  that,  when  these  Gentlemen  were  about  it,  they  did  not  arrange 
the  whole  of  the  eonversatio  * between  Bessus,  the  Sword-men,  Mardonius,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner;  for  which  they  undoubtedly  had  as  much  reason,  and  equal  authority. 
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Act  3.] 

A breast  to  harbour  thoughts  I dare  not  speak  ? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom ; and  there  lie  flight. 
A thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  brook  the 
How  wilt  thou  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done. 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it! 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

Arb.  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius: 

How  dost  thou  do? 

Mar.  Better  than  you,  I fear.  [thee, 

Arb.  I hope,  thou  art;  for,  to  be  plain  with 
Thou  art  in  hell  else!  Secret  scorching  flames. 
That  far  transcend  earthly  material  fires. 

Art  crept  into  me,  and  there  is  no  cure. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mardonius,  there’s  no  cure? 

Mar.  Sir,  either  1 mistake,  or  there  is  some- 
thing hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

Arb.  So  there  is;  but  yet  I cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it.  Sir.  If  it  be  danger- 
ous, 1 will  not  shrink  to  do  you  service:  1 
shall  not  esteem  my  life  a weightier  matter 
than  indeed  it  is.  I know,  ’tis  subject  to 
more  chances  than  it  has  hours;  and  I were 
better  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than  with 
an  ague,  or  a fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a thief;  as 
all  these  are  probable  enough.  Let  me  but 
know  what  I shall  do  for  you.  [brias, 

Arb.  It  will  not  out!  Were  you  with  Go- 
And  bad  him  give  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  site  please? 

Mar.  Yes,  Sir,  I was. 

Arb.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tigrnnes? 

Mar.  \ es. 

Arb.  That’s  all  my  business. 

Mar.  Oh,  3ay  not  so;  you  had  an  answer  of 
this  before:  Eksides,  I think  this  business 
tnight  be  utter’d  more  carclesly.  [seech  thee, 

Arb.  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.  I do  be- 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  profess’d  to  me, 

To  see-mv  sister  from  me. 

Mar.  Well;  and  what? 

Arb.  That’s  all.  [to  her? 

Mar.  That’s  strange!  Shall  I say  nothing 

Arb.  Not  a word : 

But,-  if  thou  lov’st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  by  signs.  [stand  ? 

Mar.  But  what  shall  1 make  her  under- 

Arl.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I must  he 
pardon’d. 

Mar.  You  may ; but  I can  only  sec  her  then. 

Arb.  ’Tis  true ; 

Bear  her  this  ring,  then;  and,  on  more  advice. 
Thou  shalt  speak  to  her:  Tell  her  I do  love 
My  kindred  all;  wilt  thou? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  more? 

Arb.  Oh,  yes!  And  her  the  best; 

Better  than  any  brother  loves  his  sister : 

That  is  all. 

Mar.  Mcthinks,  this  need  not  have  been 
deliver'd  with  such  a camion.  I'll  do  it. 

Arb.  There  is  more  yet:  Wilt  thou  he  faith- 
ful to  me  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  if  l take  upon  me  to  deliver  it, 
after  1 hear  it,  I’ll  pass  through  fire  to  do  it. 


31 

Arb.  I love  her  better  than  a brother  ought/ 
Dost  thou  conceive  me? 

Mar.  1 hope  you  do  not,  Sir.  [fore  her, 

Arb.  No!  thou  art  dull.  Kneel  down  be- 
And  ne’er  rise  apin,  ’till  she  will  love  me. 

Mar.  Why,  I think  she  does.  [way; 

Arb.  But,  better  than  she  does;  another 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar.  Why,  I think  there  arc  few  wives  that 
love  their  husbands  better  than  she  docs  you. 

Arb . Thou  wilt  not  understand  inc!  Is  it  fit 
This  should  he  utter’d  plainly?  Take  it,  then. 
Naked  as  it  is  : I would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously. 

To  do  a sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both ; 
And  thee  too.  Dost  thou  understand  me  now? 
Mar.  Yes;  there’s  your  ring  again.  What 
have  I done 

Dishonestly,  in  my  whole  life,  name  it, 

That  you  should  put  so  base  a business  to  me? 

Arb.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  wouldst  do 

Mar.  Yes,  if  1 undertook  it:  But  if  all  [it? 
My  hairs  were  lives,  1 would  not  be  engag’d 
In  such  a cause  to  save  my  last  life. 

Arb.  Oh,  guilt,  how  poor  and  weal;  a thing 
art  thou? 

This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  beat  me 
here,  [with  sin, 

Having  this  cause;  whilst  I,  press’d  down 
Could  not  resist  him.  Hear,  Mardonius! 

It  was  a motion  inis-beseeming  man. 

And  I am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar.  Heav’n  grant  you  may  be  so!  You 
must  understand,  nothing  that  you  can  utter 
can  remove  my  love  and  service  from  my 
prince;  but,  otherwise,  I think,  I shall  not 
love  you  more:  For  you  are  sinful,  and,  if  you 
do  this  crime,  you  ought  to  have  no  laws;  for, 
after  this,  it  will  be  great  injustice  in  you  to 
punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime.  For  my- 
self, I find  my  heart  too  big  ; 1 feel,  I have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these 
forbidden  courses.  Means  1 have  none  but 
your  favour;  and  I am  rather  glad  that  I 
shall  lose  ’em  both  togeihcr,  than  keep  ’em 
with  such  conditions.  I shall  find  a dwelling 
amongst  some  people,  where,  though  our  gar- 
ments perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall  be  richer 
far  within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in  ’em. 
The  gods  preserve  and  mend  you!  [though 

Arb.  Mardonius!  Stay,  Mardonius!  for, 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepar’d 
For  every  wicked  act,  ycl  who  docs  know. 

But  that  niy  loathed  fate  may  turn  about. 

And  I have  use  for  honest  inen  again? 

I hope,  I may;  I prithee,  leave  me  not. 

Enter  Bessus. 

Brs.  Where  is  the  king? 

Mar.  There.  [knife. 

Brs.  A n’t  please  your  majesty,  there’s  the 

Arb.  What  knife? 

Brs.  The  sword  is  eaten. 
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Alar.  Away,  you  fool!  the  king  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  vour  vanities. 

J3c».  Vanities!  J’am  no  honest  man,  if  my 
enemies  have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What, 
do  you  think  I lye? 

Arh.  No,  no,  his  well,  Bcssus;  ’tis  very 
well.  I’m  glad  on* t. 

Alar.  If  your  enemies  brought  it  to  this, 
vour  enemies  arc  cutlers.  Come,  leave  the 
king. 

Brs.  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mnr.  Yes;  blit  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or 
I shall  he  something  unmannerly  with  you! 

Arh.  No;  let  him  stay,  Matdonius;  let  him 
I have  occasion  with  him  very  weighty,  [stay; 
And  I can  spare  you  now. 

Mnr.  Sir? 

Arh.  Why,  I can  spare  you  now.  [affairs. 

Brs.  Mardouius,  give  way  to  the  stutc- 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present 
purpose.  [Zi.it/  Mar. 

Arh.  Be'-sus,  I should  employ  thee:  Wilt 
thou  do’t  ? 

Brs.  Do’t  for  you?  By  this  air,  I will  do 
anything,  without  exception,  be  it  a good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  thing. 

Arh.  Do  not  swear.  [whatsoever. 

Bes.  By  this  light,  but  I will;  anything 

Arh.  But  I shall  name  the  thing 
Thv  conscience  will  not  suK*  r thee  to  do. 

Bes.  I would  fain  hear  that  thing,  [for  me; 

Arh.  Why,  I would  have  thee  get  my  sister 
Thou  und.-rstand’st  me,  in  a wicked  manner. 

Brs.  Oh,  vou  would  have  a bout  with  her? 
I’ll  do’t.  I’ll  do’t,  i’faith.  [ou  t? 

Arh.  Wilt  thou?  dost  thou  make  no  more 

Bes.  More?  No,  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
else?  If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arh.  Hast  thou  no  greater  sense  of  such  a 
Thou  art  too  wicked  f my  company,  [sin? 
Though  I have  hell  v.  uoio  me,  and  may’st  yet 
Corrupt  mo  furt!.  *r!  P.  Mice,  answer  me, 
How  Jo  I shew  to  thee  after  this  motion? 

Bes.  Why,  your  mrjesly  looks  as  well,  in 


[Act  4. 

my  opinion,  as  ever  you  did  since  you  were 
bom.  [grant, 

Arh.  But  thou  appear’st  to  me,  after  thy 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thing, 

That  1 have  ever  met  with.  Thou  hast  eyes 

l. ike  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  do 
Infection  on  me;  and  thou  hast  a mouth  [dart 
h.nough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Lour  row*  of  iron  teeth. 

Brs.  I feci  no  such  thing:  But  ’tis  no 

m.  tier  how  1 look;  I’ll  do  your  business  as 
well  as  they  that  look  better.  AmUwhenthis  is 
di;  patch'd,  if  you  have  a mind  to  \our  mother, 
tell  me,  and  you  shall  see  i'll  »et  it  hard. 

Arh.  Mv  mother!  Heav’n  forgive  me,  to 
hear  this ! 

I am  inspir’d  with  horror.  Now  l hate  thee 
Worse  than  my  sin  ; which,  if  I could  come  by, 
Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne’er  to  rise 
In  any  breast  again.  Know,  I will  die 
Languishing  mad,  as  I resolve  1 shall, 
lire  1 will  deal  by  such  an  instrument: 

Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this. 

Out  of  the  world,  aivav  ! 

Bes  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Arh.  I lung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fear* 
ful  flight 

Into  the  desarts;  where,  ’mongst  all  the  mon* 
If  thou  find’st  otic  so  beastly  as  thyself,  [sters, 
Thou  shall  be  held  as  innocent! 

Brs.  Good  Sir [thou,17 

Aih.  If  there  were  no  such  instruments  a' 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds! 
Seek  out  a man  that  mocks  divinity,  [man. 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  G<h1  and 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  without  lust, 
Merely  because  it  is  a law,  and  good,  [spoil. 
And  live  with  him  ; for  him  thou  canst  not 
Away,  1 say ! — I will  not  do  this  sin. 

[E*  it  Bessus. 

I’ll  press  it  here,  ’till  it  do  break  my  breast  *• 
It  heaves  to  get  out ; but  thou  art  a sill. 

And,  spite  of  torture,  I will  keep  thee  in. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Gvbrias , Panlhea,  and  Spacjtiia. 

Gob.  TT  AYE  you  written,  madam? 

Part.  Yes,  p^*od  Gobrias.  [words 
Gob.  And  with  a kindness  and  such  winning 


As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel 
His  double  fault,  your  wrong,  and  his  o\y» 
rashness?  [may  win  him 

Pan.  I have  sent  words  enough,  if  words 
From  his  displeasure ; and  such  words,  I hope, 


x7  If  there  were  no  such  in  A rumen  ts  as  thou , &c.]  The  following  passage,  in  Shakespeare* 
King  John,  conveys  the  same  sentiment,  and  is  similar  to  this  before  ns. 

It  is  the  curse  of  k ..ips,  to  he  attended 
By  staves  teat  take  tin  i humours  Jot  a warrant. 

To  break  into  th  bloody  house  of  life : 

And , on  (he  winking  of  authority. 

To  understand  a tat  , to  k now  the  meaning 
Of  dang  rous  mao  sty ; when , pi  reliance,  it  frowns 
Aiorc  upon  humour,  than  advis'd  respect. 
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As. shall  gain  much  uponhisgoodncss.Gobrias. 
Vet  fearing,  since  they’re  many, and  a woman’s, 
A poor  belief  may  follow,  I have  woven 
As  many  truths  within  ’em,  to  speak  for  me, 

That  if  he  hr  but  gracious,  and  receive ’em 

Gob  Good  lady,  be  not  tearful:  Though 
he  should  not 

Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  believe  it, 
You  shall  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  l know. 

Is  but  a poor  proof 'gainst  your  patience) 

AH  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at, 
Newer  and  sweeter  to  you.  Your  royal  bro- 
ther. 

When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  sec 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself, 
What  a mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper. 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dying. 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  shoot 
again  [branches 

Into  a thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
Loaden  with  ripe  contents.  He  loves  you 
dearly, 

I know  it,  and,  I hope,  I need  not  further 
Win  you  to  understand  it. 

Pan.  I believe  it; 

But,  howsoever,  I am  sure  I love  him  dearly : 

So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I write 

For  my  enlarging  should  beget  his  anger, 

Heav’n  be  a witness  with  me,  and  my  faith, 

I had  rather  live  entomb’d  here. 

Gob.  You  shall  not  feel  a worse  stroke  than 
your  grief; 

I am  sorry  ’tis  so  sharp.  I kiss  your  hand, 
And  this  night  will  deliver  this  true  story. 

With  this  hand,  to  your  brother. 

Pan.  Peace  go  with  you!  You  arc  a good 
man.  [ Exit  Gob. 

My  Spaconin,  whv  are  you  ever  sad  thus? 

Spa.  Oh,  clear  lady. 

Pun.  Prithee  discover  not  a way  to  sadness, 
Nearer  than  1 have  in  me.  Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get 
hitjhr-'. 

How  shall  I lessen  thine?  for  mine,  I fear, 
b easier  known  than  cur’d. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both, 

And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  niv  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  This  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  with  our  sorrows, 
fhat  are  too  much  our  masters.  Good  Spa- 
How  shall  I do  you  service?  [conia. 

Spa.  Noblest  lady,  [ness, 

^ou  make  me  more  a slave  still  to  your  good- 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you ; 
For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 


{ I will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so, 

I To  ask  a noble  favour  of  you.  [a  virtue. 
Pan.  Speak  it ; ’tis  yours ; for,  from  so  sweet 
f No  ’ll  demand  has  issue.  [wiJI 

Spa.  Then,  cver-virtuous,  let  me  beg  your 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes ; 
With  whom  I’m  equal  prisoner,  if  not  more. 

Pan.  Reserve  me  to  a greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
Bacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good-manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  visitation,  [mand. 
Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  com - 
Spa.  1 know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious 
Being  a stranger,  and  so  little  tam'd,  [madam, 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  :ia  But  in  you,  sweet  lady, 
All  these  are  natural ; beside,  a pow’r 
Deriv’d  immediate  from  your  royal  brother. 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the 
kingdom.  [shall  carry. 

Pan.  More  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you 
For  fear  it  fail  you. 

Spa.  Dare  you  trust  a token? 

Madam,  I fear  I am  grown  too  bold  a beggar. 

Pan.  You  are  a pretty’  one;  and,  trust  me. 
It  joys  me  I shall  do  a good  to  you,  [lady. 
Though  to  myself  I never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  tins  ring,  and  from  me  as  a token 
Deliver  it:  I think  they  will  not  stay  you. 

So,  all  your  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady! 
Spa.  And  sweet  |>eace  to  your  Grace ! 

Pan.  Pray  Hcav’n,  I find  it!  [. Exeunt . 

Enter  Tigranes , in  prison. 

Tigr.  Fool  that  I am ! I have  undone  myself. 
And  with  my  own  hand  turn'd  my  fortune 
round. 

That  was  a fair  one.  I have  childishly 
Play’d  with  my  hope  so  long,  ’till  1 have 
broke  it,  [conia! 

And  now  too  late  I mourn’d  for’t.  On,  Spa- 
Thou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge 
now. 

Why  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a faint  shadow. 
To  wither  mv  desires?  But,  wretched  fool. 
Why  did  I plant  thee  ’twixt  the  sun  and  me. 
To  make  me  freeze  thus?  why  did  I prefer  her 
To  the  fair  princess?  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool. 
Thou  family  of  fools,  live  like  a slave  still! 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  tor- 
ment ; [lady. 

Thou  hast  deserv’d  it.  Couldst  thou  find  no 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to, 

And  hazard  all  thy  peace?  none  to  abuse, 

But  she  that  lov'd  ilice  ever,  poor  Spaconia? 
And  so  much  lov’d  thee,  that,  in  honesty 
And  honour,  thou  art  bound  to  meet  her  vir- 
tues ! 

She,  that  forgat  the  greatness  of  her  grief 


25  So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 

That  tame  authority  ;j  The  oldest  quarto  in  l6jq  reads,  that  have , &e  but  the  quarto’s 
in  1631,  l66l,  and  167b,  all  concur  in  giving  us  the  word  tame,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
true  reading.  She  means,  she  is  utterly  void  of  those  talents  that  can  have  any  controul  over 
People  in  ofiice  and  power.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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And  miseries,1*  that  must  follow  such  mad 

passions. 

Endless  and  wild  in  women ! she,  that  for  thee, 
And  with  thee,  left  her  liberty,  her  name, 

And  country!  You  have  paid  me,  equal 
hcav’ns. 

And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with,  « 
A woman!  For  inconstancy  I’ll  suffer; 

Lay  it  on.  Justice,  'till  my  soul  melt  in  me. 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly,  sudden  doting, 
Upon  a new  face;  after  all  my  oaths, 

Many,  and  strange  ones, 

I feel  my  old  fire  flame  again  and  burn 
So  strong  and  violent,  that,  should  I see  her 
Again,  the  grief,  and  that,  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bacurius  and  Spaconia. 

Bac.  I^adv, 

Your  token  1 acknowledge;  you  may  pass; 
There  is  the  king. 

Spa.  I thank  your  lordship  for  it.  [Exit  Bat. 
Tigr.  She  comes,  she  comes ! Shame  hide 
me  ever  from  her ! 

’Would  I were  bury  d,  or  so  far  remov’d  [her. 
Light  might  not  find  me  out!  I dare  not  see 
Spa.  Nay,  never  hide  yourself ! Or,  were 

you  hid,  [centre, 

Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her 

My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light 
me  to  you  : [ness 

I must  sneak,  ere  I die.  Were  all  your  great- 
Doublcd  upon  you,  you’re  a perjure!  man, 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness  [prince  1 
Of  wronging  women ! Thou  art  false,  false, 
I live  to  see  it;  poor  Spaconia  lives  [more  ! 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  false;30  and  then  no 
She  lives  to  tell  thee,  thou  art  more  inconstant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together. 

Thy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overflows. 

That  no  bank  can  command  ; as  lasting 
As  boys’  gay  bubbles,  blown  i’  th’  air  and 
broken. 

The  wind  is  fix’d  to  thee ; and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle, 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main, 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any : Thou  art  all 


[Act  4. 

That  all  good  men  must  hate ; and  if  thy  story 
Shall  tell  succeeding  ages  what  thou  wert. 

Oh,  let  it  spare  me  in  it,  lest  true  lovers. 

In  pity  of  my  wrongs,  burn  thy  black  legend, 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes! 
Tigr.  Oh ! oh  ! [out 

Spa.  The  destinies,  I hope,  have  pointed 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may’st  die  for  love, 
Though  not  for  me ; for,  this  assure  thyself, 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a bull,  and  safer. 

Than  such  a beast  as  thou  art. — 1 have  struck, 
I fear,  too  deep;  beshrew  me  for  it!  Sir. 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a cunning  friend- 
ship. 

Into  the  same  piece  with  it ; ’tis  asham’d! 
Alas,  1 have  been  too  rugged.  Dear  my  lord, 
I am  sorry  I have  spoken  any  thing. 

Indeed  1 am,  that  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.  Good  Sir,  ba 
pleas’d 

To  think  it  was  a fault  of  love,  not  malice; 
And  do  as  I will  do,  forgive  it,  prince. 

I do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  rejient  of.  Pray  believe. 
Tigr.  Oh,  iny  Spaconia!  Oh,  thou  virtuous 
Spa.  No  more  ; the  king.  Sir.  [woman! 

Enter  Arbaccs,  Bacurius , and  Mardonius. 
Arb.  Have  you  been  careful  of  our  noble 
prisoner, 

That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness? 
Bac.  I hope  his  grace  will  quit  me  for  my 
care.  Sir. 

Arb.  ’Tis  well.  Royal  Tigrancs,  health! 
Tigr.  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place 
can  give.  Sir, 

I offer  back  again  to  great  Arbaces. 

Arb.  We  thank  you,  worthy  prince ; and 
pray  excuse  us. 

We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  equal 
With  your  own  person : Your  imprisonment, 
I f it  he  any,  I dare  say,  is  easy ; 

And  shall  not  outlast  two  days. 

Tigr.  I thank  you. 

I My  usage  here  has  been  the  same  it  was. 


**  And  miseries  that  must  follow  such  mad  passions , 

Endlhs  and  wild  as  women  Why  must  Tigraues,  whilst  he  is  speaking  in  praise  of  one 
woman,  abuse  all  women  in  general?  Besides,  had  he  a mind  to  abuse  'em,  and  apply  the  epi- 
thet wild  to  them,  he  could  with  no  propriety  add  the  other,  endless.  1 hope,  I nave  restoru 
the  true  particle,  which  gives  a very  different  and  a very  good  sense  to  the  whole  sentence,  i.  r. 
when  women,  so  weak  to  defend  themselves,  have  such  strong  |>assions  as  to  fly  their  friends, 
and  follow  a prisoner  into  an  enemy’s  country,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  endless  and  until 
miseries.  Or  if  the  epithets  endless  and  wild  be  apply’ d to  passions,  the  sense  will  be  much 
the  same,  and  the  emendation  as  necessary.  Mr.  Seward. 

J J poor  Spaconia  lives 

To  tell  thee  thou  art false;  and  then  no  more .]  Mr.  Sympson  asks.  Should  not  Spaconia 
then  have  held  her  tongue?  But  as  she  goes  on,  he  thinks  the  passage  corrupt,  and  reads,  and 
tell  thee  more  I by  no  means  admit  the  change,  but  think  the  old  text  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  much  preferable  to  the  new  one.  To  tell  thee  thou  art  false , signifies,  to  shew 
thy  falsehood  in  its  true  colours,  which  she  accordingly  afterwards  paints  pretty  strongly.  And 
then  no  more , i.e.  this  shall  be  the  last  time  1 will  upbraid  you  witn  it.  Mr. Seward. 
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Worthy  a royal  conqueror.  Fot  my  restraint, 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  unlook’d-for; 
But  1 must  bear  it. 

Arb.  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius? 

Bac.  One  of  the  princess’  women.  Sir, 
Arb.  I fear’d  it.  Why  comes  she  hither? 
Bac.  To  speak  with  the  prince  Tigranes. 
Arb.  From  whom,  Bacurius? 

Bac.  From  the  princess.  Sir. 

Arb.  I knew  I had  seen  her. 

Mar.  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again. 
Tis  a strange  fever,  and  ’twill  shake  us  all 
anon,  I fear.  ’Would  he  were  well  cur’d  of 
this  raging  folly:  Give  me  the  wars,  where 
men  arc  mad,  and  may  talk  what  they  list, 
and  held  the  bravest  fellows;  this  pelting 
prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing:  Drinking’s 
a virtue  to’t. 

Arb.  I see  there’s  truth  in  no  man,  or  obe- 
dience. 

But  for  his  own  ends : Why  did  you  let  her  in? 
Bac.  It  was  your  own  command  to  bar  none 
from  him:  [warrant. 

Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  ring.  Sir,  for  my 
Arb.  A token  to  Tigranes,  did  she  not? 

Sir,  tell  truth. 

Bac.  I do  not  use  to  lyc.  Sir. 

Tis  no  way  I eat,  or  live  by,  and  l think 
This  is  no  token.  Sir. 

Mar.  This  combat  has  undone  him  : I f he 
had  been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate. 
I shall  never  see  him  handsome  again,  *lill  he 
have  a horseman’s  staff  yok’d  through  his 
shoulders,  or  an  arm  broke  with  a bullet. 
Arb.  I am  trified  with. 

Bac.  Sir? 

Arb.  1 know  it,  as  I know  thee  to  be  false. 
Mar.  Now  the  clap  comes. 

Bac.  You  never  knew  me  so,  Sir,  I dare 

speak  it;  [better 

And,  durst  a worse  man  tell  me,  though  my 
Mar.  'Tis  well  said,  by  iny  soul. 

Arb.  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  had  no  life. 
Bac.  That  I fear.  Sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb.  I say,  Sir,  once  again 

Bac.  You  may  say  what  you  please.  Sir: 
Would  I might  do  so. 

Arb • I will.  Sir;  and  say  openly,  this  wo- 
man carries  letters:  By  my  life,  I know  she 
carries  letters;  this  woman  docs  it. 

Mar.  ’Would  Bessus were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her;  he  would  quickly  tell 
you  what  she  carried.  Sir. 


9* 

Arb.  I have  found  it  out,  this  woman  car- 
ries letters. 

Mar.  If  this  hold,  ’twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chamber-maids,  and  post-boys.  I 
thank  Heav’n,  I have  none  but  his  letters- 
patents,  things  of  his  own  inditing. 

Arb.  Prince,  this  cunning  cannot  do’t. 
Tigr.  Do  what,  Sir?  I reach  you  not. 

Arb.  It  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  prince. 
Tigr.  Sene  my  turn,  Sir? 

Arb.  Ay,  Sir,  it  shall  not  sene  your  turn. 
Tigr.  Be  plainer,  good  Sir. 

Arb.  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  let- 
ters back  to  your  love  Panthea;  by  Heav’n, 
she  shall  not;  I say  she  shall  not. 

Mar.  This  would  make  a saint  swear  like  a 
soldier,  and  a soldier  like  a Termagant.31 

Tigr.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  the 
blows  you  gave  me. 

Arb.  Take  ’em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  prisoners  be,  strictly  and  closely  kept; 
or,  sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it;  and  let 
nobody  speak  with  ’em  heieafter. 

Tigr.  Well,  I am  subject  to  you. 

And  must  endure  these  passions: 

Spa.  This  is  th’  imprisonment  I have  look’d 
for  always. 

And  the  dear  place’!  would  choose. 

[Exeunt  Tigr.  Spa.  Bac. 
Mar.  Sir,  have  you  doue  well  now? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it? 

Mar.  No. 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I have  no  letters.  Sir,  to  anger  you. 
But  a dry  sonnet  of  my  corporal’s,  [Sir. 
To  an  old  suttlcr’s  wife;  and  that  I'll  burn, 
Tis  like  to  prove  a fine  age  for  the  ignorant. 
Arb.  How  dar’st  thou  so  often  forfeit  thy 
bfe^ 

Thou  know’st  ’tis  in  my  pow’r  to  take  it. 

Mur.  Yes,  and  I know  you  wo’  not;  or, 
if  you  do,  you’ll  miss  it  quickly. 

'Arb.  Why? 

Mar.  Who  shall  tell  you  of  these  childish 
follies, 

W’hen  I am  dead?  who  shall  put  to  his  pow’r 
To  draw  those  virtues  out  of  a flood  of  hu- 
mours, [again? 

When  they  are  drown’d,  and  make  ’em  shine 
No,  cut  my  head  off:  [worse. 

Then  you  may  talk,  and  be  believ’d,  and  grow 
And  have  your  too-sclf-glorious  temper  rock’d 
Into  a deep  sleep, 3tand  the  kingdom  with  you; 


31  — — and  a soldier  like  Termagant.]  Termagant  was  an  old  swearing,  swaggering  cha- 

racter, well  known  for  some  centuries  past.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Hamlet; 
by  Spenser  in  his  Fairy-Queen;  by  Chaucer  in  his  Tales  of  Sir  Tliopas,  and  in  several  old  plays. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

Termagant  was  a Saracen  deity,  very  clamorous  and  violent  in  the  old  moralities.  Percy . 

31  And  hare  your  too-sr/f  glorious  temper  rot 

Into  a deep  sleep.]  Besides  the  impropriety  of  rotting  into  slecpt  the  expression  is  too 
coarse  for  the  character  of  Mardonius;  who,  though  bold  and  honest,  is  not  abusive.  I hope 
I have  restored  the  original  word.  Mr.  Seward. 

This  emendation  is  finely  imagined;  and  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  three  verses  that 
fellow.  Mr.  Thcobuld. 
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Till  foreign  swords  be  in  your  throats,  and 
slaughter 

Be  every  whereabout  you,  like  your  flatterers. 
Do,  kill  me! 

Arl.  Frithee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius 
Thou  know’&t  1 love  thee;  nay,  I honour  thee; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  1 am  thine: 

But  I ant  rack’d  clean  from  myself!  Bear 
with  me! 

Woo’t  thou  bear  with  me,  my  Mardonius? 
Enter  Gobrias. 

Mar.  There  comes  a good  man;  love  him 
too;  he's  temperate ; 

You  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a virtue: 
Bage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arl.  Welcome,  good  Gobrias.  [Grace. 
Gob.  My  service,  and  this  letter,  to  your 
Arl.  From  whom?  [beauty, 

Gol.  From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arl.  She  is  in  prison,  Gobrias,  is  she  not? 
Gol.  She  is,  Sir,  till  your  pleasure  do  en- 
large her, 

Which  on  my  knees  I beg.  Oh,  ’ti>  not  fit. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one. 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild 
tvgers,  [ners. 

And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  man- 
Should  live  thus  cloister’d  up!  For  your  love’s 
sake. 

If  there  he  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a wretched  lady,  and  forlorn; 

Or  for  her  love  to  you,  which  is  as  much 
As  nature  and  obedience  ever  gave. 

Have  pi  tv  on  her  beauties.  [too  fair, 

Arl.  Pray  thee,  stand  up:  'Tis  true,  she  is 
And  all  these  commendations  but  her  own : 
’Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her, 
Or  I ne'er  liv’d  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias! 

If  thou  butknew’st  the  wrong  her  beauty  docs 
her, 

Thou  would’st,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a lyar. 

Thy  ignorance  has drawn  thee,  wretched  man, 
Whither  myself,  nor  thou,  caust  well  tell. 
Oh,  my  fate! 

I think  she  loves  me,  hut  I fear  another 
Is  deeper  in  her  heart:  How  thitik’st  thou, 
Gobrias? 

Gol.  I do  beseech  your  Grace,  believe  it  not; 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false! 

Good  Sir,  read  her  letter. 

Mar.  This  love,  or  what  a devil  it  is,  I 
know'  not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a wake. 
I had  rather  be  well  beaten,  starv’d,  or  lousy, 
than  live  within  the  airon’t.  He,  tha‘  had 
seen  this  brave  fellow  charge  through  a grove 
of  pikes  hut  t’other  day,  and  look  upon  Inin 
now,  will  ne’er  believe  bis  eyes  again.  If  be 
continue  thus  but  two  days  more,  a taylor  may 
beat  him,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 

Arl.  Alas,  she  would  be  at  liberty; 

And  there  be  thousand  reasons,  Gobrias, 
Thousands,  that  will  deny’t; 

Which,  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 


[Act  4. 

Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtues  for  it, 
And  me,  though  she  were  closer:  She  would, 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.  [Gobrias; 

Gol.  Then,  good  Sir,  for  her  satisfaction, 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her 
\V  liv  she  must  live  thus  from  you.  [know 
Arl.  1 will.  Go  bring  her  to  me.  [ Lxcunt . 

Enter  Ijessus,  two  Swo\d-men , and  a lay. 
Bn.  You’re  very  welcome,  both!  Some 
stools  there,  boy; 

And  reach  a table.  Gentlemen  o’  lit’  sword, 
Fray  sit,  without  more  compliment.  Be  gone, 
child ! 

I have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you, 
Because  I understand  you  wise  and  valiant  per- 
soifs. 

1 Sw.  Wc  understand  ourselves.  Sir. 

Bps.  Nay,  gentlemen,  mid  dear  friends  o’ 

th*  sword, 

No  compliment,  I pray;  but  to  the  cause 
1 lung  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2 Sw.  You  cannot  hang  too  much,  Sir,  for 

But  to  your  cause.  [\our  honour. 

lies.  Be  wise,  and  speak  trullt. 

My  first  doubt  is,  my  beating  by  mv  prince. 

1 Sw.  Stay  there  a little.  Sir:  Do  you 
doubt  a beating? 

Or,  have  \ on  it  .id  a beating  bv  your  prince? 
Bps.  Gentlemen. o’  the  sword,  my  prince 
has  beaten  me. 

2 Sw.  Brother,  what  think  you  of  this  case  ? 

1 Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  the  case  is 

clear.  [c3se. 

2 Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  I grant  the 

But  how?  wc  cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this  bu- 
I say,  but  how  ? [si ness. 

Brs.  Kven  with  his  roval  hand. 

1 Sw.  Was  it  a blow  of  love  or  indignation? 
Bps.  *Twa$  twenty  blows  of  indignation, 

gentlemen ; 

Besides  two  blows  o’  th’  face. 

2 Sw.  Those  blows  o’  th’  face  have  made  a 
new'  cause  on’t ; 

The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

1 Sw.  Two  blows  o’  th’  face,  and  given  bv 
a worse  man,  I must  confess,  as  the  sword- 
men  say,  had  turn’d  the  business  : Mark  ioe, 
brother,  by  a worse  man:  But,  being  by  bis 
prince,  had  they  been  ten,  and  those  ten  drawn 
ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard  of  his  nose  for 
ever;  all  this  bad  been  but  favours.  This  is 
my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

2 Sw.  ’File  king  may  do  much,  captain,  be- 

lieve it ; for  had  lie  crack’d  your  skull  through, 
like  a bottle,  or  broke  a rib  or  two  with  toss- 
ing of  you,  yet  you  had  lost  no  honour.  T hi* 
is  strange,  you  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth 
now,  captain.  [nieu. 

Bps.  1 will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gende- 
But  how  far  may  he  strike  me? 

1 Sw  There  is  another;  a new  cause  rising 
from  the  lime  and  distance,  in  which  I wall 
deliver  mv  opinion.  He  may  strike,  beat,  or 
cause  to  be  beaten;  for  these,  arc  natural  w 
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man : Your  prince,  I say,  may  beat  ydu  so  far 
forth  as  his  dominion  reachetn ; that’s  for  the 
distance;  the  time,  ten  miles  a-day,  I take  it. 

2 Sw.  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a- 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  heatings  are  fifteen,  [day; 
Bes.  Tis  of  the  longest,  but  we  subjects 
must [virtuous. 

1 Sw.  Be  subject  to  it:  You  are  wise  and 
Bcs.  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use 

To  which  I dedicate  n»y  beaten  body,  [on’t, 
I must  trouble  you  a little  further,  gentlemen 
o’  th’  sword. 

2 Sw.  No  trouble  at  all  to  us,  Sir,  if  we  may 
Profit  your  understanding : We  arc  bound. 

By  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  opinions. 
Shortly,  and  discretely.  [kick’d. 

Bes.  My  sorest  business  is,  I have  been 
2 Sw.  HOW  far,  Sir? 

Bes.  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over:  33 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forc’d;  for  discretely 
1 render’d  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 

1 Sw.  It  shew’d  discretion,  the  best  part  of 
valour.  [ponder  on't: 

2 Sw.  Brother,  this  is  a pretty  case;  pray 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kick’d. 

1 Sw.  He  has  so,  brother.  [down  here, 

2 Sw.  Sorely,  he  says.  Now,  had  he  set 
Upon  the  mere  kick,  ’t  had  been  cowardly. 

1 Sw.  I think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2 Sic.  But  our  friend  has  redeem'd  it,  in  de- 
livering 

His  sword  without  compulsion;  and  that  man 
That  took  it  of  him,  I pronounce  a weak  one. 


And  his  kicks  nullities. 

He  should  have  kick’d  him  after  the  delivery. 
Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a coward. 

1 Sw.  Brother,  1 take  it,  you  mistake  th* 
question ; 

For,  say,  that  I were  kick’d. 

2 Sw.  1 must  not  say  so;  [man. 

Nor  I must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th’  tongue  of 
You  kick’d,  dear  brother!  You’re  merry. 

1 Sw.  But  put  the  case,  I were  kick’d. 

2 Sw.  Let  them  put  it,  that  arc  things  weary 
of  their  lives,  and  know  not  honour!  Put  the 
case,  you  were  kick’d ! 

1 Sw.  I do  not  say,  I was  kick’d. 

2 Sw.  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  his 

head  without  a case,  his  soul  in  a skin-coat. 
You  kick’d,  dear  brother!  [shall  do, 

Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we 
Truly  and  honestly.  Good  Sirs,  to  the  question. 

1 Sw.  Why,  tnen,  I say,  suppose  your  boy 
kick’d,  captain. 

2 Sw.  The  boy,  may  be  suppos’d,  is  liable. 

But,  kick  my  brother!  [friend. 

1 Sw.  A foolish  forward  zeal,  Sir,  in 
But  to  the  boy : Suppose,  the  boy  were  kick’a. 
Bes.  I do  suppose  it. 

1 Sw.  Has  your  boy  a sword?  [too. 

Bis.  Surely,  no;  I pray,  suppose  a sword 

1 Sw.  I do  suppose  it.  You  grant,  your 
boy  was  kick’d  then. 

2 Sw.  By  no  means,  captain ; let  it  he  sup- 
posed still ; the  word  * grant’  makes  not  for  us. 

1 Sw.  I say,  this  must  be  granted.34 


33  Sot  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over ; my  sword  forc’d,  hut  not  lost.]  This  is  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  a transposition  (made  through  the  error  of  the  copyists,  or  at  press)  as  we  shall  meet 
with  in  haste.  Though  Bessus  was  by  nature  and  habit  a lyar,  yet  here  he  meant  to  represent 
the  state  of  his  case  seriously  to  the  Sword-men,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  We  find  in  a 
preceding  scene,  that,  upon  Bacurius  discovering  him  to  be  a notorious  poltron,  he  orders  him 
to  unbuckle  and  deliver  up  his  sword.  Bessus  obeys,  and  does  it  with  a Gasconade;  saying,  it 
ii  a pretty  hilt,  and  if  his  lordship  takes  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  his  heart  he'll  present  it  to 
kirn  for  a new-year’s-gift.  How  then  was  his  sword  forc'd  from  him?  It  was  not;  for  he  im- 
mediately subjoins  here  to  the  Sword-men ; for  I discretely  render’d  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 
All  the  editions  concur  in  the  blunder;  and,  I imagine,  the  most  accurate  readers  may  have 
slipped  over  this  absurdity.  Let  the  two  words  forc'd  and  lost  change  places,  and  then  all  it 
dear,  and  the  fact  truly  stated.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  1 Sw.  I say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2 Sw.  This  must  be  granted , brother? 

1 Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

2 Sw.  Still  this  must.]  The  poets  here  are  flirting  (I  was  almost  going  to  say,  invidiously) 
at  a passage  in  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus. 


V 


Cor. 


Com, 


VOL. 


It  is  a mind 

That  shall  remain  a poison  where  it  is. 

Not  poison  any  further. 

Shall  remain  f 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows  ? Mark  yon 
His  absolute  shall  ? 

'Twas  from  the  Canon. 

Shall! 

Have  you  thus 

Giv’n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer. 

That  with  his  peremptory  shall 

They  choose  their  magistrate  ! 

And  such  a one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall. 

His  popular  shall,  CSV. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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2 Sic.  This  must  be  granted,  brother? 

1 Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

9 Sw.  Still,  this  must? 

1 Sw.  I say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2 Sw.  Ay ! give  me  the  must  again ! Bro-  i 
t her,  you  palter. 

1 Sw.  I wilt  not  hear  you,  wasp.35 

2 Sw.  Brother,  I say  you  palter;  the  must  ■ 
three  times  together!  I wear  as  sharp  steel  as  j 
another  man,  and  my  fox  bites  as  deep.36 
M us  ted,  my  dear  brother!  But  to  the  cause 
again. 

Bcs.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen! 

2 Sw.  In  a word,  I ha’  done. 

1 Sw.  A tall  man,  but  intemperate;  ’tis 
great  pity.  Once  more,  suppose  the  boy  kick’d. 

2 Sw.  Forward. 

1 Sw.  And,  being  thoroughly  kick'd, 
laughs  at  the  kicker. 

2 Sw.  So  much  for  us.  Proceed. 

1 Su\  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I may 

call  it,  ® 

Delivers  up  his  weapon ; where  lies  the  error? 

Bcs.  It  lies  i’  tn  beating.  Sir:  1 found  it 
four  days  since. 

2 Sw.  The  error,  and  a sore  one,  as  I take  it, 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes.  I understand  that  well;  ’tis  sore,  in- 
deed, Sir.  [did  it. 

1 Sw.  That  is  according  to  the  man  that 
£ Sw.  There  springs  a new  branch : Whose 
was  the  foot  ? 

Bes.  A lord’s. 

1 Sw.  The  cause  is  mighty;  but,  had  it 

been  two  lords,  [clear. 

And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh'd,  ’tis 
Bcs.  I did  laugh; 

But  how  will  that  help  me,  gentlemen? 

2 Sw.  Yes,  it  shall  nelp  you,  if  you  laugh’d 
aloud . 

Bes.  As  loud  as  a kick’d  man  could  laugh, 

I laugh’d.  Sir.  [known 

1 Sw.  My  reason  now* : The  valiant  man  is 
By  suffering  and  contemning;  you  have 
Enough  of  both,  and  you  are  valiant. 


2 Sw.  If  he  be  sure  lie  has  been  kick’d 
enough : [ther, 

For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  bro- 
Consists  not  in  a heating  and  away, 

But  in  a cudgel’d  body,  from  eighteen 
To  eight-and-thirty ; in  a head  rebuk’d 
With  pots  of  all  size,37  daggers,  stools,  and 
bed -staves: 

This  shews  a valiant  man.  [proudest; 

Bcs.  Then  I am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  the 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me; 
Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money: 

All  my  whole  body’s  but  one  bruise,  with 
beating. 

I think  I have  been  cudgel'd  with  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions.  [valiant; 

2 Sw.  Embrace  him,  brother!  this  man  is 
I know  it  by  myself,  he’s  valiant. 

1 Sw.  Captain,  thou  art  a valiant  gentleman, 
To  bide  upon,  a very  valiant  man.  [request 

Bcs.  My  equal  friends  o’  th’  sword,  I must 
Your  hands  to  this. 

2 Sw.  Tis  fit  it  should  be.  [within. 

Bcs.  Boy,  get  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink, 

Am  I clear,  gentlemen  ? 

1 Sw.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  no- 
tice what  we  have  done,  [steel, 

Make  much  of  your  body;  for  I’ll  pawn  my 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bcs.  I must  request  you  go  along,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  footnas  struck 
me,  how  you  find  my  cause. 

2 Sw.  We  will;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must 

be  rul'd ; [ship. 

Or  there  be  those  abroad,  will  rule  his  lord- 

[Excunt. 

Enter  Arlaces  at  one  door , and  Golrias  and 
Panthca  at  another. 

Gob.  Sir,  here’s  the  princess. 

Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone; 

For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself. 

[Exit  Golrias. 


35  l 'Sw.  I will  not  hear  you,  wasp.l  Here  again  is  a sneer  upon  that  celebrated  quarrelling 
scene  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar. 

Must  I budge  ? 

Must  I observe  you  ? Must  I stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?  By  the  gods. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen , 

Tho'  it  do  split  you.  For,  from  this  day  forth , 

I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth , yea,  for  my  laughter , 

When  you  are  waspish.  Mr.  Theobald. 

36  My  fox  bites  as  deep,  &c.~\  Our  authors  use  the  word  for,  to  signify  a sword,  in  Philastcr, 

as  well  as  here.  It  is  also  to  he  found  in  the  same  sense,  in  Shakespeare.  R. 

37  in  a head  rebuk'd , &*c.]  There  is  a pi casant  passage  in  Plautus’s  Persian 

about  Parasites,  whom  he  styles  hard-headed  fellows,  because  they  had  frequently  things 
thrown  at  their  pates. 

His  eognomenfum  crai  duris  capitonibus. 

Casanbon  has  this  note  upon  the  place.  O/m  inter  alia  instrumental  perditi  luaus,  (9*  trtufuU 
in  triclinia  inferri  solita  ; quas  sape,  ubi  incaluissent , in  capita  stbi  invicem  illi  scrunt.  Mnc 
dicii  propterca  Parasiti , duri  capitones.  Mr.  Sympson. 
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You’re  welcome,  sister;  and  I would  to  Heav'n 
I could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. 

If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these, 

Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow. 
To  quench  these  rising  Baines  that  harbour 
ncre.  » 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I shall  speak  ? 
Arb.  Please  me? 

Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 

Thy  speech  doth  please  me;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought’st  joyful  unexpected  news: 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  be  heard; 

I pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan.  Be  it  so;  I will. 

Am  I the  first  that  ever  had  a wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress, 

That  ’twas  unfit  to  hear  it?  1 will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 

Ana  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb.  No,  do  not  go; 

For  I will  hear  thee  with  a serious  thought: 

I have  collected  all  that’s  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  1 am  resolv’d 
To  hear  thcc  largely:  But  I do  beseech  thee, 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ; for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 
Pan.  Alas,  Sir,  am  I venom? 

Arb.  Yes,  to  me; 

Though,  of  thyself,  I think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a degree  of  heat  or  cold. 

As  nature  can  make:  Yet,  as  un60und  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing’st 
meats 

Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper’d, 

Do  thee:  I pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 
Pan.  Sir,  this  is  that  I would:  I am  of 
late  [thus 

Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be 
Is  all  I wish  to  know. 

Arb.  Why,  credit  me, 

Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother, 

Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 

That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly. 

Only  to  near.  Wilt  thou  but  credit  this? 

By  Heav’n,  ’tistrue ; believe  it,  if  thoucan’st. 

Part.  Children  and  fool:,  are  ever  credulous. 
And  I ain  both,  1 think,  for  I believe. 

If  von  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head  I 
I’ll  back  unto  iny  prison.  Yet,  methinks, 

I might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are; 
For  in  myself  I find,  I know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a great  desire 
To  tee  yoq  often.  [mean  ? 

Arb.  b'\e,  you  come  in  a step;  what  do  you 
I\-ar  sister,  do  not  so!  Alas,  Fanthea, 

Where  I am  would  you  he?  why,  that’s  the 
cause 

You  are  imprison’d,  that  you  may  not  be 
V.  here  I am. 

Pan.  Then  I must  endure  it.  Sir.  Ileav’n 
keep  you ! 

Arb.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short, 
Panthea ; Due,' 

And,  when  them  hear’st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for 


And  hang  thy  head  down  like  a violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.  There  is  a way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ; but,  ’tis  such  a one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make/i  proof 
Whether  the  g«vls  have  care  of  innocence. 
Rather  than  follow"  it:  Know,  that  I’ve  lost, 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan.  Heav’n  forbid ! 

Arb.  Nay,  it  is  gone; 

And  1 am  left  as  far  witiiout  a bound 
As  the  wild  ocean,  that  obeys  the  wunds; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists, 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 

I have  beheld  thee  with  a lustful  eye; 

My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I have  been  afraid 
To  think  of.  If  thou  dar’st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  inay’st 
gain 

Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a content; 

If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close, 
Where  I may  never  see  thee:  For,  Heav’n 
knows, 

That  laid  this  punishment  upon  iny  pride, 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  mad* 
To  make  a start  e’en  to  thy  ravishing,  [ness 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Ilurl  ’em  against  me;  for  I am  a sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king! 
But  it  is  true,  that  I shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  w ould  search 
out  me. 

And  in  a grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a sin.  It  is  my  fate; 

To  these  cross  accidents  l was  ordain’d. 

And  must  have  patience ; aud,  but  that  my 
eyes 

Have  more  of  woman  in  ’em  than  my  heart, 

I would  not  weep.  Peace  enter  you  again ! 
Arb.  Farewell;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray 
for  me, 

(Thy  prayers  arc  pure)  that  I may  find  a death. 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow, 

That  they  forget  wfiat  I desire  is  sin  ; 

For  thither  they  arc  lending:  If  that  happen. 
Then  I shall  force  thee,  tho’  thou  wert  a 
virgin 

By  vow  to  Ileavcn,  and  shall  pull  a heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  inc. 

Pan.  Sir,  I will  pray  for  you,  yet  you  shall 
It  is  a sullen  fate  that  governs  us : [know 

For  I could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 

I were  no  sister  to  you ; I should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 
Arb.  Couldst  thou  affect  me  then? 

Pan.  So  perfectly. 

That,  as  it  is,  1 ne’er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb.  Then  I curse  my  birth! 

Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries, 

That  thou  art  willing  too?  Is  there  no  stop 
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To  our  full  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds. 
Brother  and  sister? 

Pan.  There  is  nothing  else: 

But  these,  alas ! will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arb.  I have  liv’d 

To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.  Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling?  I will  find  'em 
out, 

And  utterly  destroy  'em  ; but  they  are 
Not  to  he  grasp’d : Let  them  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I will  cut  ’em  from  the  earth;  oi  towns, 
And  1 will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  ’em  up: 
Let  ’em  be  seas,  and  I will  drink  ’em  off. 
And  yet  have  unquench’d  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  ’em  be  any  tiling  but  merely  voice 

Pan.  But  ’tis  not  in  the  pow’r  of  any  force. 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arb.  Panthca, 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here, 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out? 

Pan.  'Would  I could  do  sol 
But  I shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arb.  Accursed  man. 

Thou  bought’st  thv  reason  at  too  dear  a rate; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  ev’ry  beast  is  free: 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a kindred, 
But  wretched  man?  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  lik’d. 
Because  they  had  one  dam? 

Pan.  Sir,  1 disturb 


[Act  9. 

You  and  myself  too;  'twere  better  I were 
gone. 

Arb.  I will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births. 
No  otherwise : Brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  in  hand  together;  so  will  we. 
Come  nearer  : Is  there  any  hurt  in  tills? 

Pan.  I hope  not. 

Arbi  Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 

And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me? 

Pan.  No,  by  Heav’n.  [sister. 

Arb.  W hy,  yet  you  sent  unto  Tigrancs, 
Pan.  True, 

But  for  another : For  the  truth 

• Arb.  No  moje. 

I’ll  credit  thee;  thou  canst  not  lie. 

Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 

That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk?  Methink*, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb.  And  so  they  may,  Panthca ; so  will  we; 
And  kiss  again  too;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foobsh,  hut  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  uiy  death,  to  any  thing : 

I feel  a sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 

Worse  than  all  these,  hotter  than  yours,  [do? 
Arb.  That  is  impossible;  what  should  we 
Pan.  Fly,  Sir,  for  licav’n’s  sake. 

Arb.  So  wc  must ; away ! 

Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

[Exeunt,  several  icnys. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Lygonqs. 

Jfar.QIR,  the  king  has  seen  your  coin mis- 
^ sion,  and  believes  it ; and  freely  by 
this  warrant  gives  you  power  to  visit  prince 
Tigranes,  your  noble  master. 

Lyg.  I thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar.  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business 
ended  in  this? 

Lyg.  I have  another,  but  a worse;  I am 
asham’dV  it  is  a business 

Mar.  You  sen  e a worthy  person ; and  a 
stranger,  I atn  sure,  you  are:  You  may  em- 
ploy me,  if  you  please,  without  your  purse; 
suen  offices  should  ever  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyg.  I am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 


Mar.  I may  have  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
If  it  he  any,  is  not  ill  bestow’d.  [courtesy, 
But  may  I civilly  desire  the  rest?38 
I shall  not  be  a nurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  know : 1 have  lost  a 
foolish  daughter, 

And  with  her  all  mv  patience  ; pilfer'd  away 
By  a mean  captain  of  your  king's. 

Mar.  Stay  there.  Sir: 

If  he  have  reach’d  the  noble  worth  of  captain, 
He  may  well  claim  a worthy  gentlewoman, 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble,  [fellow 
Lyg.  I grant  all  that  too  : But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name, 
That  serves  to  feed  him.  Were  lie  valiant. 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature. 


35  But  may  I civilly  desire  the  rest?]  Mardonius  may  seem  here  at  first  view,  to  be  over 
inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  one,  whom  lie  h id  never  seen  before:  hut  he,  first,  offer?  him  his 
best  services  without  fee,  or  reward.  But  the  motive  of  the  poets  for  this  curiosity  was  to  let 
the  audience  be  inform'd  that  Lygones  was  the.  father  of  Spaconia;  and  that  a scurvy  captain, 
belonging  to  Arbaces,  had  pilfer’d  her  away  from  him.  Mr.  Theobald. 

It  is  certainly  the  usual  intention,  as  well  as  hu  iness,  of  dramatic  poets,  to  convey  the  plot 
to  the  audience;  yet  that  ought  always  to  !>e  i-flVcud  by  natural  and  probable  means';  and  we 
think  there  is  no  force  used  in  the  present  dialogue. 
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That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a good  man, 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  and  my  grave 
A span  yet  from  ine. 

Afar.  1 confess,  such  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  camps,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  the  sin  of  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.  By  description, 

I should  now  guess  him  to  you ; it  was  Bess  us, 
I dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 
Lyg.  Tis  such  a scurvy  name  as  Bessus; 

and,  now  I think,  ’tis  he. 

Mar.  Captain  do  you  call  him? 

Believe  me.  Sir,  you  have  a misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age  : A nox  upon  him ! 
For  that  must  be  the  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad.  Sir? 

Lye.  No;  ’would  she  had  been ! 

The  fault  had  had  more  credit.  I would  do 
something. 

Mar.  1 would  fain  counsel  youj  but  to 
what  I know  not. 

He’s  so  below  a beating,  that  the  women 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  and 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a rope. 

He’s  such  an  airy,  thin,  unbodied  coward. 
That  no  revenge  can  catch  hi  in. 

I’ll  tell  you,  Sir,  and  tell  you  truth  ; this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man,  h'as  been  so 
beaten : 

Sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot;  he  has  had, 
Since  he  was  first  a slave,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred daggers  [hot  meat. 

Set  in's  head,  as  little  boys  do  new  knives  in 
There’s  not  a rib  in’s  body,  o’  my  conscience. 
That  has  not  been  thrice  broken  with  dry 
beating : [gets. 

And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  wicker  tar- 
Evcry  way  bended ; 

Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a wall. 
And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 

He  is  of  so  base  a sense,  I cannot  in  a week 
imagine  what  shall  bo  done  to  him. 

Lyg.  Sure,  I have  committed  some  great  sin 
That  this  base  fellow  should  be  made  my  rod. 
I would  sec  him ; but  I shall  have  no  patience. 

Mar.  'Tis  no  great  matter,  if  you  nave  not: 
If  a laming  of  him,  or  such  a toy,  may  do  you 
pleasure,  Sir,  he  has  it  for  you;  and  I’ll  help 
vou  to  him.  ’Tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a 
leg  broke,  or  a shoulder  out,  with  being  turn'd 
o’  th’  stones  like  a tansy.  Draw  not  your 
sword,  if  you  love  it ; for,  on  my  conscience, 
his  head  will  break  it : We  use  him  i’th'  wars 
like  a ram,  to  shake  a wall  withal.  Here 
comes  the  very  person  of  him  ; do  as  you  shall 
find  your  temper;  1 must  leave  you:  But  if 
you  do  not  break  him  like  a bisket,  you’re 
much  to  blame.  Sir.  [Exi/  Mar. 

Enter  Bessus  and  the  Swordsmen. 

Lyg.  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 

Bet.  Men  call  me  captain  Bessus. 

Lyg.  Then,  captain  Bessus,  you’re  a rank 
rascal,  without  more  exordiums ; a dirty  frozen 


slave!  and,  with  the  favour  of  your  friends 
here,  I will  beat  you. 

2'Sw.  Pray  use  your  pleasure,  Sir;  you 
seem  to  be  a gentleman. 

Lyg.  Thus,  captain  Bessus,  thus!  Thus 
twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick,  thus  tread  upon 
you.  [quickly. 

Bes.  I do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause.  Sir, 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I should  have  told  you  that 

Bcs.  1 take  it  so.  [first. 

1 Sw.  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ; nc  is 
mistaken.  [more  beating : 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  quickly,  and 
You  have  stol  n away  a lady,  captain  Coward, 
And  such  a one [Beats  him. 

Brs.  Hold,  1 beseech  you,  hold.  Sir; 

I never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a tooth  about  it. 

Lyg.  I know  you  dare  lye.  [my  life.  Sir: 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores  upon 
My  means  and  manners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a hedge  or  haycock.  [this  lady  ? 

Lyg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me : Where  is 
Do  that  you  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth,  [out. 
Or,  by  mv  hand.  I’ll  beat  your  captain’s  brains 
Wash  ’em,  and  put  ’em  in  again,  that  will  I. 

Bes.  There  was  a lady.  Sir,  I must  confess. 
Once  in  my  charge:  The  prince  Tigranes 
gave  her 

To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.  How  I us’d  her 
She  may  herself  report;  siie's  with  the  prince 
I did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a groom,  [now. 
Which  she  will  testify,  I’m  sure:  If  not. 

My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please. 
And  glad  I have  ’em  for  you.  [Sir, 

Lyg.  This  is  most  likely.  Sir,  I ask  you 
And  am  sorry  I was  so  intemperate,  [pardon, 

Bes.  Well,  I can  ask  no  more,  x ou  will 
think  it  strange  now,  to  have  me  beat  you  at 
first  sight. 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I would;  but,  I know,  your 
goodness  can  forget  twenty  beatings:  You 
must  forgive  me. 

Bes.  Yes;  there’s  my  hand.  Go  where 
you  will,  I shall  think  you  a valiant  fellow  for 
all  this. 

Lyg.  My  daughter  is  a whore ! 

I feel  it  now  too  sensible;  yet  I will  sec  her; 
Discharge  myself  from  being  father  to  her. 
And  then  back  to  my  country,  and  there  die : 
Farewell,  captain.  [Exit  Lyg. 

Bcs.  Farewell,  Sir,  farewell ! Commend 
me  to  the  gentlewoman,  I pray. 

1 Sw.  How  now,  c.iptain?  bear  up,  man. 

Bes.  Gentlemen  o’tn*  sword,  your  hands 

once  more;  I have  been  kick’d  again;  but 
the  foolish  fellow  is  penitent,  h’as  ask'd  me 
mercy,  and  mv  honour’s  safe. 

2 Sw.  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fellow 
had  better  have  kick’d  his  grandsire. 

Bes.  Confirm,  confirm,  I pray. 

1 Sw.  There  be  our  hands  again  ! Now  let 
him  conic,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he 
sleeps  for  it. 

Bes.  Alas!  good  ignorant  old  man,  let 
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him  go,  let  him  go,  these  courses  will  undo 
him.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lygones  and  Bacurius. 

Bac.  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and 
I am  glad  it  is  so;  for  my  consent  would  never 
hinder  you  from  seeing  your  own  king:  1 am 
a minister,  but  not  a governor  of  this  state. 
Yonder  is  your  king;  I’ll  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia. 

Lyg.  There  he  is,  indeed. 

And  with  him  my  disloyal  child.  [yet, 

Tigr.  I do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lyg.  Health  to  your  majesty ! [business 

Tigr.  What,  good  Lygones ! welcome ! what 
Brought  thee  hither  ? 

Lt/g.  Several  businesses : 

My  public  business  will  appear  by  this ; 

J have  a message  to  deliver,  which 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  authorize,  is 
An  embassage  from  th’  Armenian  state, 

Unto  Arbaces  for  your  liberty.  [it. 

The  offer’s  there  set  down  ; please  you  to  read 

Tigr.  There  is  no  alteration  happen’d  since 
I came  thence? 

Lyg.  None,  Sir;  all  is  as  it  was. 

Tigr.  And  all  our  friends  are  well  ? 

Lyg.  All  very  well?  [was  good. 

Spa.  Though  1 have  done  nothing  but  what 
I dare  not  see  my  father : It  was  fault 
Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  gqpd. 

Lyg-  Madam,  1 should  have  seen  you. 

Spa.  Oh,  good  Sir,  forgive  me.  [am  I ? 

Lyg.  Forgive  you ! why,  I am  no  kin  t'you. 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measur’d  by  me  in  deserts. 
Indeed,  you  are  not. 

Lyg.  Thou  couldst  prate,  unhappily. 

Ere  tl.ou  couldst  go;  would  thou  couldst  do 
as  well ! 

And  how  does  your  custom  hold  out  here? 

Spa.  Sir? 

Lyg.  Arc  you  in  private  still,  or  how? 

Spa.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lyg.  Do  you  take  money  ? Are  you  come 
to  sell  sin  yet?  Perhaps,  1 can  help  you  to 
liberal  clients:  Or  has  not  the  king  cast  you 
off  yet?  Oh,  thou  vile  creature,  whose  best 
commendation  is,  that  thou  art  a young  whore! 
I would  thy  mother  had  liv’d  to  see  this;  or, 
rather,  that  Chad  died  ere  I had  seen  it!  Why 
didst  not  make  me  acquainted  when  thou  wert 
first  resolv’d  to  be  a whore? 

I would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately : I would  have  kept  a dancer, 
And, a whole  consort  of  musicians. 

In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 

Spa.  Sir,  I was  never  whore. 

Lyg.  If  thou  couldst  not  say  so  much  for 
thyself,  thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

Tigr.  Lygones,  1 have  read  it,  and  I like  it; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Lyg.  Well,  Sir,  I will: 

But  i have  private  business  with  you. 


Tigr.  Speak;  whatis’t? 

Lyg.  l low  has  my  age  deserv’d  so  ill  of  you. 
That  you  enn  pick  no  strumpets  o’  the  land, 
But  out  of  my  breed? 

Tigr.  Si  ruin  pets,  good  Lygones?  [scorn 
Lyg.  Yes;  and  1 wish  to  have  you  know,  I 
To  get  a whore  for  any  prince  alive : [daughter 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help!  Methinks,  my 
Might  have  been  spar’d;  there  were  enow  be- 
sides. 

Tigr.  Mnv  1 not  prosper  but  she’s  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me;  and,  1 dare  swear. 
For  all  the  world. 

Lyg.  Why  is  she  with  yon,  then? 

Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
lias  she  a gift  in  plucking  off  your  "lockings? 
Cun  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you?  For  a queen, 
I know,  you  do  contemn  her;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let’em  think  much:  but  ’tis  more 
nrm  than  earth. 

Thou  sec’st  thy  queen  there. 

Lyg.  Then ‘have  I made  a fair  hand ; I 
call’d  her  whore.  If  I shall  speak  now  as  her 
father,  I cannot  choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that 
she  shall  be  a queen  : But  if  I snail  sj>cak  to 
you  as  a statesman,  she  were  more  fit  to  be 
your  whore.  [haccs; 

Tigr.  Get  you  about  your  business  to  Ar- 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lyg.  Yes,  Sir,  I will  go. 

And  shall  she  be  a queen?  She  bad  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  when  she  ran  away,  [fine! 
Shall  she  be  queen?  Now,  by  my  troth,  ’tis 
I’ll  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding: 
Shall  I not,  Sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shall  thou.  [my  l>odv 
Lyg.  I’ll  make  these  withered  kcxcs  bear 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

7 'igr.  Nay,  go; 

My  business  requires  haste. 

Lyg.  Good  Heav’n  preserve  you! 

You  are  an  excellent  king. 

Spa.  Farewell,  good  father. 

Lyg.  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 

I never  was  so  joyful  in  all  my  life, 

That  I remember!  Shall  she  be  a queen? 
Now  I perceive  a man  may  weep  for  joy; 

I had  thought  they  had  lyed  that  said  so. 

[E.ri/  Lyg 

Tigr.  Coine,  my  dear  love. 

Spa.  But  you  may  sec  another, 

May  alter  that  again. 

Tigr.  Urge  it  no  more; 

I have  made  up  a new  strong  constancy, 

Not  to  bt*  shook  with  eyes.  1 know  I have 
The  passions  of  a man ; but  if  i meet 
With  anv  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  I’ll  think  of  thee. 
And  run  away  from  it:  Let  that  suffice. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Bacurius  and  his  servant. 

Bac.  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak 
with  me? 
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Ser.  Y cs.  Sir. 

Bac.  Let  them  come  in. 

Enter  Bessus  with  the  two  Sword-tncn. 

Scr.  They  are  entered,  Sir,  already. 

Bac.  Now,  fellows,  your  business?  Arc 
these  the  gentlemen  ? 

Bes.  My  lord,  I have  made  bold  to  bring 
these  gentlemen,  my  friends  o’ th’  sword,  along 
with  me. 

Bar.  I am  afraid  you’ll  fight,  then. 

Bet.  My  good  lord,  I will  not; 

Your  lordship  is  mistaken ; fear  not,  lord. 

Bac.  Sir,  I am  sorry  for’t. 

Bcs.  1 ask  no  more  in  honour.  Gentle- 
men, you  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bnc.  Not  that  1 have  beaten  you. 

But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten  ; 

One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a laming. 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  aud  fall. 

Now,  to  your  sword-meu 

What  come  the)'  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 

Bcs.  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my 
name. 

Bac.  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ; though 
they  are  things  fitter,  I must  confess,  for  any 
thing  than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest 
mans:  What  shall  these  billets  do?  be  pil’d 
up  in  my  wood-vard? 

Bes.  Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still, 
Heav’n  continue  it!  But,  for  these  gentlemen, 
they  come 

Bac.  To  swear  you  are  a coward : Spare 
your  book;  I do  believe  it. 

Bes.  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide;  they 
come  to  vouch,  under  their  valiant  hands,  I 
am  no  coward. 

Bac.  That  would  be  a show,  indeed,  worth 
seeing.  Sirs,  be  wise  and  take  money  for  this 
motion,  travel  with  it ; and  where  the  name 
of  Bessus  has  been  known,  or  a good  coward 
stirring,  ’twill  yield  more  than  a tilting.  This 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  be 
thrifty,  than  your  captainship,  and  more  na- 
tural. Men  of  most  valiant  hands,  is  this 
true? 

2 Sic.  It  is  so,  most  renowned. 

Bac.  ’Tis  somewhat  strange. 

1 Sir.  Ixird,  it  is  strange,  yet  true.  We 
have  examined,  from  your  lordship’s  foot  there 
to  this  man’s  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
and  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  oft'  clean 
and  sufficient:  This,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us. 

Bac.  You  arc  much  bound  to  your  bilbo 
men  ; I’m  glad  you’re  straight  again,  captain. 
Twerc  good  you  would  think  some  way  how 
to  gratify  them ; they  have  undergone  a la- 
bour for  you,'  Bessus,  would  have  puzzled 
Hercules  with  all  his  valour. 

2 Sw.  Your  lordship  must  understand  we 
are  no  inen  o’th*  law,  that  take  pay  for  our 
opinions;  it  is  sufficient  we  have  clear’d  our 
friend. 

Bac.  Yet  there  is  something  due,  which 


I.  as  touch’d  in  conscience,  will  discharge. 
Captain,  I’ll  pay  this  rent  for  you. 

Bis.  Spare  yourself,  my  good  lord;  my 
brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 

Bac.  That’s  but  a cold  discharge,  Sir,  for 
the  pains. 

2 Sic.  Oh,  lord!  my  good  lord! 

Bac.  Be  not  so  modest;  I will  give  you 
something.  [that’s  sufficient 

Bcs.  They  shall  dine  with  your  lordship; 

Bac.  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You 
rogues,  you  apple-squires,  do  you  come  hither, 
with  your  bottled  valour,  your  windy  froth, 
to  limit  out  my  beatings? 

1 Sw.  I do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2 Su\  Oh,  good  lore! ! 

Bac.  S’foot,  w hat  a bevy  of  beaten  slave* 
arc  here!  Get  inc  a cuugel.  Sirrah,  and  a 
tough  one.  [your  lordship. 

2 Sw.  More  of  your  foot,  I do  beseech 

Bac.  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  vour 
fellow'  beagle. 

1 Sw  O’  this  side,  good  my  lord. 

Bac.  Off  with  your  sw’ords ; for  if  you 
hurt  my  foot.  I’ll  have  you  flead,  you  rascals. 

1 Sw.  Mine’s  off,  my  lord. 

2 Sw.  1 beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a little ; 
my  strap’s  tied  to  mv  cod-piccc  point:  Now, 
w'hen  you  please. 

Bac.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends; 
you  long  for  a little  too  ? " [lordship. 

Bcs.  I am  very  well,  I humbly  thank  your 

Bac.  What’s  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my 
toe,  you  nmngrel?  Thy  buttocks  cannot  be 
so  hard  ; out  with  it  quickly. 

2 Sw.  Here  ’tis,  Sir;  a small  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, that  a gentleman,  a dear  friend  of  your 
lordship’s,  sent  me  with,  to  get  it  mended. 
Sir;  for,  if  you  maik,  the  nose  is  somewhat 
loose. 

Bac.  A friend  of  mine,  you  rascal  ? I was 
never  wearier  of  doing  nothing,  than  kicking 
these  two  foot- balls. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Here  is  a good  cudgel,  Sir. 

Bac.  It  comes  too  late ; lpi  weary ; prithee, 
do  thou  heat  them. 

2 Sw.  My  lord,  this  is  foul  play,  i’faith, 
to  put  a fresh  man  upon  us:  Men  are  but 
men.  Sir. 

Bac.  That  jest  shall  save  your  hones.  Cap- 
tain, rally  up  your  rotten  regiment,  and  be 
gone.  1 had  rather  thresh  than  be  hound  to 
kick  these  rascals,  ’till  they  cry’d,  ‘ho!* 
Bessus,  you  may  put  your  hand  to  them  now, 
and  then  you  arc  quit.  Farewell!  as  youjike 
this,  prav  visit  me  again;  ’twill  keep  me  in 
good  health.  [JElri/. 

2 Sw.  Il’as  a devilish  hard  foot,  I never 
felt  the  like.  [felt  a hundred. 

1 Sw.  Nor  I;  and  yet,  I am  sure,  I have 

2 Sw.  If  he  kick  thus  i’  th’  Dog-davs, -he 
will  he  dry-foundred.  What  cure  now,  cap- 
tain, besides  oil  of  bays? 
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Bes.  Why,  well  enough,  I warrant  you; 
you  can  go. 

2 Sw.  Yes,  Heav’n  be  thank’d!  but  I feel 
a shrewd  ache ; sure,  he’s  sprang  my  huckle- 
bone. 

1 Sw.  I ha’  lost  a haunch. 

Bes.  A little  butter,  friend,  a little  butter; 
butter  and  parsley  is  a sovereign  matter : Pro- 
bat  utn  est. 

2 Sw.  Captain,  we  must  request  your  hand 
now  to  our  honours. 

Bes.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ve ; and  then  let  all 
the  world  come,  we  are  valiant  to  ourselves, 
and  there's  an  end. 

1 Sw.  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant.  Oh, 
my  ribs! 

2 Sw.  Oh,  my  small  guts ! a plague  upon 
these  sharp-toed  shoes;  they  arc  murderers! 

f Exeunt. 

Enter  Arbaces , with  his  sword  drawn. 

Arb.  It  is  resolv’d : I bare  it  whilst  I could ; 
I can  no  more.  1 1 ell,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I will  thorough  them  : If  they  be  shut. 
I’ll  batter  ’em,  but  I will  find  the  place 
Where  the  most  damn’d  have  dwelling!  lire 
I end. 

Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a sin,‘ 
But  I may  call  it  mine!  I must  begin 
Wi’  th’  murder  of  our  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a forbidden  blow 
Upon  myself! 

Enter  Mardonius. 

Mar.  What  tragedy  is  near  ? 

That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a sword. 
But  it  erv’d  * dead’  to  something. 

Arb.  Mardonius, 

Have  you  bid  Gobrias  corne? 

Afar.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Arb.  Well.  Is  he  coming? 

Mar.  Why,  Sir,  are  you  thus? 

Why  do  ymir  hands  proclaim  a lawless  war 
Against  vourselft  [another: 

Arb.  Thou  answer’st  me  one  question  with 
Is  Gobrias  coming? 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb.  'Tis  w ell : 

I can  forbear  vour  questions  then.  Be  gone ! 
Mar.  Sir,  1 have  mark'd 


Arb.  Mark  less ! it  troubles  you 
And  me. 

Mar.  You  arc  more  variable  than  you  were. 
Arb.  It  may  be  so. 

Mar.  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this?  [eyes, 

Mar.  And  now  you  take  new  rage  into  your 
As  you  would  look  us  all  out  of  the  land. 

Arb.  1 do  confess  it;  will  that  satisfy? 

I prithee,  get  thee  gone. 

Mar.  Sir,  I will  speak. 

Arb.  Will  ye? 

Mar.  It  is  my  duty. 

I fear  you’ll  kill  yourself:  I am  a subject, 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in’t ; ’tis  my  cause, 
And  I may  speak. 

Arb.  Thou  art  not  train’d  in  sin. 

It  sccins,  Mardonius : Kill  myself!  by  Ileav'n, 

I will  not  do  it  yet;  and,  when  I will, 

I'll  tell  thee,  then  I shall  be  such  a creature, 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  leave  without  a word. 
There  is  a method  in  man’s  wickedness; 

It  grows  up  by  degrees: 3y  I am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
A hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  and  it, 

\\  Inch  I must  do,  and  I shall  come  to’ t at  last; 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.  Be  satisfied, 
And  get  thee  hence.  • 

Mar.  I’m  sorry  ’tis  so  ill. 

Arb.  Be  sorry,  then:40 
True  sorrow  is  alone;  grieve  by  thyself. 

Alar.  I pray  you,  let  me  see  your  sword 
put  up 

Before  I go:  I’ll  leave  you  then.  [it  not 
Arb.  Why,  so.  What  folly  is  this  in  thee?  is 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before?  [toys 
Can  I not  reach  it,  think’st  thou?  These  are 
For  children  to  be  pleas'd  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I am  safe,  you  think  : I would  the  Book 
Of  Fate  were  here;  my  sword  is  not  so  sure 
But  I would  «ict  it  out,  and  mangle  that, 
That  all  the  destinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fix’d  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new, 
Far  other  fortunes ; mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me? 

Mar.  Ileav’n  put  into  your  bosom  tem- 
perate thoughts! 

I’ll  leave  you,  though  I fear.  [Exit  Mar. 

Arb.  Go;  thou  art  honest. 

Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a sin. 

Helpless,  upon  me  ? 


15  There  is  a method  in  mans  wickedness , 

It  grows  up  by  degrees .]  This  thought  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Juvenal’s  Satires;  (as  1 
had  marked  in  the  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  bympson  likewise  hinted  to  me) 

Nemo  repente  fait  turpissimus.  Air.  Theobald. 

40  Be  sorry  then ; true  sorroie  is  alone ; 

Grieve  by  thyself.]  This  reflection  is  as  evidently  shadowed  out  from  one  of  Martial  i 
epigrams. 

Jllc  dolet  vere,  qui  sine  teste  dolct. 

This,  if  I remember  right,  was  thus  rendered  by  our  facetious  Tom  Brown. 

That  man  grieves  with  a witness  icho  grieves  without  one.  Mr.  Theobald 
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Enter  Gobrias. 

Cob.  There  is  the  king;  now  it  is  ripe. 
Arb.  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man;4* 

That  art  the  author  of  the  loathed'st  crime 
Five  ages  have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me 
speak! 

Curses  incurable,  and  all  the  evils 
Man’s  body  or  his  spirit  can  receive. 

Be  with  thee! 

Gob.  Why,  Sir,  do  you  curse  ine  thus? 
Arb.  Why  do  1 curse  thee?  If  there  be  a 
man 

Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest, 

Hjs  worst  wish  on  thee!  Thou  hast  broke  rny 
heart.  [a  child, 

^ Gob.  How,  Sir!  Have  I preserv’d  you,  from 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  I this  for  pay? 
Arb.  ’Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and 
in  that 

ert  crueller  than  hard’ncd  murderers 
Of  infants  and  their  mothers!  Thou  didst 
save  me. 

Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunningly  thyself: 

This  was  a curious  way  of  torturing. 

Gob.  What  do  you  mean? 

Arb.  Thou  know’ st  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
to  me! 

Dost  thou  remember  all  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent’st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 

Fill'd  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister, 
Where  thou  cxtol'dst  her  beauty?  What  had  I 
To  do  with  that?  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me?  And  thou  didst  write  how  well  she 
lov’d  me! 

Dost  thou  remember  this?  so  that  I doted 
Something  before  I saw  her. 

Gob.  This  is  true.  [know  st, 

Arb.  Is  it?  and,  when  I was  return’d,  thou 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  ’till  thou  wound’s!  me  in 
To  $m;h  a strange  and  unbeliev’d  affection, 

A*  good  men  cannot  think  on. 

Gob.  This  I grant; 

I think,  I was  the  cause. 

Arb.  Wert  thou?  Nay,  more, 

I think,  thou  mcant’st  it. 

Gob.  Sir,  1 hate  a lye : 

As  I love  Heav’n  and  honesty,  I did; 

It  was  mv  meaning. 

Arb.  lie  thine  own  sad  judge; 

A further  condemnation  will  not  need: 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 


Gob.  Why,  Sir,  to  die?  [offender 

Arb.  Why,  shouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
So  impudent,  that  had  a thought  of  merev. 
After  confession  of  a crime  like  this? 

Get  out  I cannot  where  thou  hurl'dst  me  in ; 
But  I can  take  revenge;  dial’s  all  the  sweet* 
Left  for  me.  [ness 

Gob.  Now’s  the  time.  Hear  me  but  speak. 
Arb.  No!  Yet  I will  be  far  more  merciful 
Than  thou  wert  to  me;  thou  didst  steal  into 
me. 

And  never  gav’st  me  warning:  So  much  time 
As  I give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
For  ever.  Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins, 

If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  sjieak  it  to  thyself. 
Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  before 
you  do  cm : 

If  you  kill  me 

Arb.  I will  not  stay  then. 

Gob.  Know — you  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  How? 

Gob.  You  kill  your  father.  [lye, 

Arb.  My  father?  Though  I know  it  for  a 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  thy  stained  life. 
The  very  rev'rence  of  the  word  conics  cross  me, 
And  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob.  I will  tell  you  that  shall  heighten  you 
again : 

I am  thy  father;  I charge  thee  hear  me. 

Arb.  If  it  should  he  so. 

As  ’ds  most  false,  and  that  I should  be  found 
A bastard  issue,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions!  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee : If  I could  come  by 
The  suirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour’d  on  thee, 
’Till  thou  allow’st  thyself  more  full  of  lyes 
Than  he  that  teaches  thee. 

Enter  Arane. 

Ara.  Turn  thee  about; 

I come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant! 

Arb.  I will  turn  to  thee; 

Hear  me,  thou  strumpet!  I have  blotted  out 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 
Ara.  My  shame ! Thou  hast  less  shame  than 
any  thing! 

Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a prison  ? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this? 
Arb.  ('ease,  thou  strange  impudence,  anil 
answer  quickly ! 


41  Draw  near , thou  guilty  man  J The  subsequent  scenes,  to  the  end  of  the  play,  have  been, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  impressions,  delivered  down  to  us  as  prose;  but  I have  re- 
stored them  to  their  strict  metre  and  versification : And  through  my  whole  edition  (where  th« 
interpolations,  or  castrations,  by  the  stage  do  not  obstruct  me  in  it,  J shall  endeavour  to  do  our 
authors  the  same  justice.  Mr.  Theobald.  * 

This  is  on!  a continuation  of  the  daring  falsehood  mentioned  in  p.  50;  for,  in  the  old 
copies,  we  find  the  lines  run  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Tlveobald’s  edition,  except  in  two  or 
three  very  trifling  instances.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  that  gentleman  lias  introduced  fewer 
♦f  hi>  arbitrary  variations  in  this  scene,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  work 

Yot.  I.  P 
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If  thou  contemn’st  me,  this  will  ask  an  an- 
And  have  it.  [swer, 

Ara.  Help  me,  gentle  Gobrias. 

Arb.  Guilt  dare  not  help  guilt;  though  they 
grow  together 

In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the  punishment 
•They  sever,  and  each  flies  the  noise  of  other. 
Think  not  of  help;  answer! 

Ara . I will;  to  what? 

Arb.  To  such  a thing,  as,  if  it  be  a truth. 
Think  what  a creature  thou  hast  made  thyself, 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  1 must  blush 
Only  to  ask  thee.  Tell  me  who  I am, 

Whose  son  I am,  without  all  circumstance; 
He  thou  as  hasty  as  my  sword  will  be, 

If  thou  refusest. 

Ara.  Why,  you  are  his  son. 

Arb.  H is  son  ? Swear,  swear,  thou  worse 
than  woman  damn'd ! 

Ara.  By  all  that’s  good,  you  arc. 

Arb.  Then  art  thou  all 

That  ever  was  known  bad!  Now  is  the  cause 
Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  light. 
What  reverence  expect’st  thou  from  a child. 
To  bring  forth  which  thou  hast  offended 
Heav’n, 

Thy  husband,  and  the  land!  Adulterous  witch! 

I know  now  why  thou  wouldst  have  poison’d 
me : 

I was  thy  lust,  which  thou  wouldst  have  forgott 
Then,  wicked  mother  of  my  sins,  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inheritance 
I have  by  thee ; which  is  a spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  1 may  soon  possess  it. 
Plagues  rot  thee,  as  thou  liv’st,  and  such  dis- 
eases 

As  use  to  pay  lust,  recom pence  thy  deed ! 

Gob.  You  do  not  know  why  you  curse  thus. 
Arb.  Too  well. 

You  arc  a pair  of  vipers;  and  behold 
The  serpent  you  have  got!  There  is  no  beast, 
B^ut,  if  he  knew'  it,  has  a pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  more  descents ; 
And  I am  every  way  as  beastly  got,  • 

As  far  without  the  compass  of  a law. 

As  they'. 

Ara.  You  sj)cnd  your  rage  and  words  in  vain. 
And  rail  upon  a guess;  hear  us  a little. 

Arb.  No,  I will  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Gob.  Why,  hut  you  are  no  bastard. 

Arb.  How’s  that  ? 

Ara.  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arb.  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  be  more  patient; 

I may  bring  comfort  to  you. 

Arb.  I will  kneel. 

And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a child. 

Good  father,  speak ! 1 do  acknowledge  you. 
So  vou  bring  comfort. 

Cob.  First  know,  our  last  king,  your  sup- 
posed father. 

Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her. 


And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

Arb.  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  play  the  whore,  because  the  king  was  old  : 
Is  tliis  the  comfort? 

Ara.  What  will  you  find  out 
To  give  me  satisfaction,  when  you  find  [me 
How  you  have  injur’d  me?  Let  fire  consume 
If  ever  1 were  whore! 

Gob.  Forbear  these  starts, 

Or  I will  leave  you  wedded  to  despair, 

As  you  arc  now : If  you  can  find  a temper, 
My  breath  shall  be  a pleasant  western  wind 
That  cools  and  blasts  not. 

Arb.  Bring  it  out,  good  father. 

I’ll  lie,  and  listen  here  as  reverently 
As  to  an  angel : If  I breathe  too  loud. 

Tell  me;  for  I would  be  as  still  as  night. 

Gob.  Our  king,  I say,  was  old,  and  this 
our  queen 

Desir’d  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband, 
She  thought,  was  past  it;  and  to  be  dishonest, 

1 think,  she  would  not:  If  she  would  have 
been. 

The  truth  is,  she  vvas  watch’d  so  narrowly, 
And  had  so  slender  opportunities,  [ning 
She  hardly  could  have  lx*cu  : But  vet  her  eun- 
Found  out  this  way;  she  feign’d  herself  with 
child,  ^ [land, 

And  posts  were  sent  in  haste  throughout  the 
And  Got!  was  humbly  thank’d  in  cv’ry  church, 
That  so  had  bless’ d the  queen ; and  prayers 
were  made 

For  her  safe  going  and  deliver)’. 

She  feign’d  now  to  grow  bigger ; and  perceiv'd 
This  hope  of  issue  made  her  fear’d,  and  brought 
A far  more  large  respect  from  every  man. 
And  saw  her  pow’r  increase,  and  was  resolv’d, 
Since  she  believ’d  she  could  not  have’t  indeed. 
At  least  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a child. 
Arb.  Do  I not  hear  it  well?  Nay,  I will 
make 

No  noiseiat  all;  but  pray  you  to  the  point, 
Quick  as  vou  can. 

Gob.  Now  wiien  the  time  was  full 
She  should  be  brought  to  bed,  1 had  a son 
Born,  which  was  you:  This,  the  queen  hear- 
ing of,  [*on» 

Mov’d  me  to  let  her  have  you ; and  such  rea- 
She  shew'd  me,  a?  she  knew  well  would  tic 
My  secrecy  . She  swore  you  should  be  king; 
And,  to  be  short,  1 did  deliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  you  were  dead, 

And  in  mine  own  house  kept  a funeral, 

And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 

That  night  this  queen  feign’d  hastily  to  labour, 
And  by  a pair  of  women  of  her  own. 

Which  she  had  charm’d,  she  made  the  world 
believe 

She  was  deliver’d  of  you.  You  grew  up, 

A>  the  king’s  son,  till  you  were  six  years  old; 
Then  did  the  king  die,  and  did  leave  to  me 
Protection  of  the  realm;  and,  contrary 
To  his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
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Act  5.J 

Truly  with  child,  indeed,  of  the  fair  princess 
Panthea.  Then  she  could  have  torn  her  hair. 
And  did  alone  to  me,  yet  durst  not  sneak 
In  public,  for  she  knew  she  should  be  found 
A traitor;  and  her  tale  would  have  been 
thought 

Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 

This  was  the  only  cause  why  she  did  seek 
To  poison  you,  and  I to  keep  you  safe; 

Ana  this  the  reason  why  I sought  to  kindle 
Some  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  fair  Panthea, 
That  she  might  get  part  of  her  right  again. 
Arb.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now?  Is 
this  all? 

If  not.  I will  be  still  till  I be  aged. 

Till  all  my  hairs  be  silver. 

Gob.  This  is  all. 

Arb.  And  is  it  true,  say  you  too,  madam? 
Ara.  Yes,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 
Arb.  Panthea,  then,  is  not  my  sister. 

Gob.  No. 

Ara.  But  can  you  prove  this? 

Gob.  If  you’ll  give  consent. 

Else  who  (fares  go  about  it? 

Arb.  Give  consent? 

Why,  I will  have  ’em  all  that  know  it  rack’d 
To  get  this  from  ’em.  All  that  wait  without. 
Come  in,  whate’er  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy!  Oh,  you  are  welcome! 

Enter  lit  salts,  gent l me w,  Mardonius , 
and  other  attendants. 

Mardonius,  the  best  news!  Nay,  draw  no 
nearer; 

ihev  all  shall  hear  it:  I am  found  No  King. 
Mur.  Is  that  so  good  news? 

Arb.  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e cr  was  heard. 

Mar  Indeed,  ’twerc  well  for  you 
If  you  might  be  a little  less  obey'd. 

Arb.  One  call  the  queen. 

Mar.  Why,  she  is  there. 

Arb.  The  nueen, 

Mardonius?  Panthea  is  the  queen, 

And  I am  plnin  Arbaces.  Go,  some  one! 
She  is  in  Gobrias’  house.  Since  I saw  you. 
There  are  a thousand  things  deliver’d  to  me. 
You  little  dream  of.  [Exit  a gentleman. 

Mar.  So  it  should  seem.  My  lord, 

W hat  fury’s  this? 

Gob.  Believe  me,  ’tis  no  fury; 

All  that  he  says  is  truth. 

Mar.  ’Xis  very  strange.  [men? 

Arb.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle- 
L it  to  me?  1 swear,  it  must  not  be; 

Nay,  trust  mo,  in  good  faith,  it  must  not  be! 
I cannot  now  command  you;  but  1 pray  you, 
lor  the  respect  you  hare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  your  king,  each  man  dap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar.  We  will.  You  are  not  found 
m«-an  a man,  hut  that  you  may  be  cover’d 
As  well  as  we;  may  you  hot? 

Arb.  Oh,  not  here  ! 


You  may,  but  not  I,  for  here  is  my  father 
In  presence.  * 

Mar.  Where? 

Arb.  Why,  there.  Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever.  Oh,  pardon  inc,  dear  father, 

For  all  the  idle  and  unreverend  words 
That  I have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you! 

I ain  Arbaces;  we  all  fellow-subjects; 

Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bcs.  Why,  if  you  remember,  fellow-sub- 
ject Arbaces,  I told  you  once  she  was  not  your 
sister:  Ay,  and  she  look'd  nothing  like  you. 
Arb.  I tli ink  von  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 
Bcs.  Here  will  arise  another  question  now 
amongst  the  sword-mcn,  whether  I be  to  call 
him  to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  is 
prov’d  No  King. 

Enter  Lygones. 

Mur.  Sir,  here’s  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb.  Where  is  he?  I know  your  business, 
good  Lygones. 

Lyg.  We  must  have  our  king  again,  and 
will. 

Arb.  1 knew  that  was  your  business:  You 
shall  have 

Your  king  again;  and  have  him  so  again. 

As  never  king  was  had.  Go,  one  of  you, 
And  hid  Bacuri  us  bring  Tigranes  hither; 

And  bring  the  lady  with  him,  that  Panthea, 
The  queen  Panthea, sent  me  word  this  morning 
Was  nravc  Tigranes*  mistress. 

[Exit  'tiro  gentlemen. 

Lyg.  ’Tis  Spaconia. 

Arb.  Ay,  ay,  Spaconia. 

Lug.  She  is  my  daughter. 

Arb.  She  is  so.  I could  now  tell  any  thing 
I never  heard.  Your  king  shall  go  so  home. 
As  never  man  went. 

Mur.  Shall  he  go  oil’s  head? 

Arb.  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air. 
That  I will  have  invented ; and  ne’er  think 
He  shall  pay  any  ransom ! And  thyself. 

That  art  the  messenger,  shall  ride  before  him 
On  a horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  w heels, 
I know  not  how  yet. 

Lyg.  Why,  l shall  be  made 
For  ever!  They  bely’d  this  king  with  us, 

And  said  he  was  unkind. 

Arb.  And  then,  thy  daughter; 

She  shall  have  some  strange  thing;  we'll  have 
the  kingdom 

Sold  utterly,  and  put  into  a toy. 

Which  she  shall  wear  about  her  carelessly, 
Somewhere  or  other.  See,  the  virtuous  queen ! 
Behold  the  humblest  subject  that  you  have. 
Kneel  here  before  you. 


Enter-  Panthea  and  1 gentleman. 
Pan.  Why  kneel  you  to  me. 

That  am  your  vassal  ? 
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Arb.  Grant  me  one  request.  [can 

Pan.  Alas!  what  can  I "rant  vou?  what  I 
I will. 

Arb.  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me. 

If  I can  prove  it  lawful. 

Pan.  Is  that  all? 

More  willingly  than  I would  draw  this  air. 
Arb.  I’ll  kis^  this  hand,  in  earnest. 

2 Gent.  Sir,  Tigranes 

Is  coming;  though  he  made  it  strange,  at  first, 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spacoriia. 

Arb.  The  queen. 

Thou  mean’st.  Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck ; 1 freely  offer  it ; 

And,  if  thou  be’st  so  given,  take  revenge. 
For  I have  injur’d  thee. 


[Act  5. 

'Tigr.  No;  I forgive,  [ance. 

And  rejoice  more  that  yon  have  found  repent- 
Than  I my  liberty. 

Arb.  May’ st  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice,  for  thou  art  temperate! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state!  Know,  that 
1 have  a thousand  joys  to  tell  you  of, 

Which  vet  1 dare  not  utter,  till  I pay 
My  thanks  to  Hcav’n  for  ’em.  YY  ill  you  go 
With  me,  and  help  me?  pray  you,  do. 

Tigr.  I will. 

Arb.  Take  then  your  fair  one  with  you: 
And  you,  queen 

Of  goodness  and  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  vour  arm  in  mine ! Come,  every  on^ 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  help  to  sing 
Loud  thanks  for  me, that  I am  prov  e!  NoKing! 

\EseU1ti  0M8M- 


The  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Seward,  respecting  this  Play. 

‘ Mr.  Rymer  flings  the  most  virulent  of  all  his  invectives  against  Othello  and  Arbaccs,  (alsly 

* deeming  all  the  faults  of  those  characters  to  be  so  many  charges  against  the  Poets;  whereas 

* their  intent  was  not  to  paint  perfection  but  human  nature , to  blend  the  virtues  and  vices 
4 together,  so  that  both  may  spring  from  the  same  temper , and,  like  handsome  and  ill-favoured 
4 children , both  still  bear  a resemblance  to  their  sire.  To  do  this  well  is  one  of  the  highest 

* efforts  of  poetry.  Arbaces,  like  his  great  pattern  Achilles,  has  virtues  and  vices  in  the  ex- 
4 treine.  His  violence  makes  us  expect  some  dreadful  effect,  and  it  therefore  soon  hurries  him 
4 into  an  attempt  to  commit  incest.  He  is  to  raise  terror  and  anger , not  pity  and  love ; and 
4 Mr.  Rymer  having  the  same  choler  in  his  temper , ridiculously  took  fire,  and  furiously  attacked 

* his  own  shadow 

The  savage  jealousy  of  the  Moor  is  so  finely  delineated,  that  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  not- 
withstanding some  slight  defects  ih  the  construction  of  the  fable,  must  for  ever  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all  true  lovers" of  dramatic  poetry.  The  spleen  of  Rymer  is  almost  as  ineffectually 
vented  on  this  Tragedy  of  our  Authors:  Yrct  Candor  and  Justice  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the 
Sudden  transition  of  passions  in  the  character  of  Arbaces  sometimes  borders  on  the  ridiculous* 
The  picture  is,  however,  in  the  main,  faithfullv  copied  from  nature,  with  many  touches  of 
peculiar  excellence,  particularly  the  agitations  of  Arbaces,  during  his  conflict  with  a supposed 
jViccstuous  passion.  His  reverential  fear  of  Mardonius,  and  his  contempt  of  Bossus,  while  he 
is  severally  soliciting  them,  aYc  finely  imagined,  and  as  finely  executed.  The  Arbaces  of  our 
Authors  is  evidently  the  model  on  which  Lee  formed  his  Alexander,  as  well  as  his  Clytus  on 
Mardonius,  It  would,  perhaps,  require  a nice  hand  to  make  this  play  thoroughly  relished  by 
a modern  audience;  yet  it  most  certainly  abounds  with  the  highest  dramatic  excellencies,  ?nd 
deserves  an  eminent  rank  in  the  list  of  theatrical  productions. 
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A COM  E*DY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Waller  and  Stanley  9peak  of  Fletcher  as  the  Author  of  this 
Comedy;  in  the  titles  of  the  old  copies  we  find  the  names  of  both  our  Authors,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  their  joint  production.  We  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  altered  ; nor 
has  it  been  performed  in  the  course  of  many  years  past;  though,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  who  acted  the  Lady,  it  used  to  be  frequently  represented. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Elder  Loveless,  a suitor  to  Vie  Lady. 
Young  Loveless,  a prodigal. ' 

Savil,  Steward  to  Elder  J^oveless. 

Welford,  a suitor  to  the  Lady. 

Sir  Roger,  curate  to  the  Lady. 

A Captain,  'j 

A Traveller,  ( hangers-on  to  Young 

A Poet,  j Loveless. 

A Tobacco-man,  J 
Morecraft,  an  usurer. 


Women. 

mTrtha, 

Younglove,  or  Abigail, / au'"',‘"r  gfn- 
C llewomun , 

A rich  Widow. 
lfrenches,fdlers,  and  attendants. 

SCENE,  London. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Elder  Loveless , Young  Loveless,  Savil, 
and  a page: 

Elder  Loveless.  T>ROTR\LR,  is  your  last 
U*  hope  past,  to  mollify 
Morecraft’s  heart  about  your  mortgage? 

Young  Loveless . Hopelessly  past.  I have 
presented  the  usurer  with  a richer  draught 
than  ever  Cleopatra  swallow’d ; he  hatli  suck’d 


in  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  my  land 
more,  than  he  paid  for,  at  a gulp,  without 
trumpets.1  [this  house. 

El.  Lo.  I have  as  hard  a task  to  perforin  in 
Yo.  Lo.  Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer 
honest,  or  to  lose  my  land. 

El.  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a pas- 
sionate woman,  or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay.1 


1 At  a gulp,  without  trumpets.']  The  allusion  is  here  either  to  the  drinking  of  healths  at  our 
public  halls  and  city  entertainments;  or  else  to  a passage  in  the  Achamcnscs  of  Aristophanes, 
upon  which  the  old  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  it  was  a custom  in  Athens,  at  certain  of  their 
feasts,  to  challenge  one  another  to  drink  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Mr.  Theobald. 

1 And  mine  is  to  persuade , &c.]  The  majority  of  the  old  quarto’s  thus  divide  this  speech : 

or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  slay : I fear  I shall,  &rc. 
which  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  modern  editions  make  no  division,  but  give  the  whole  to 
•he  Elder  Loveless ; which  seems  equally  improper.  We  apprehend  the  original  reading  to 
have  been, 

— or  lo  leave  the  land. 

Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay. 

El.  Lo.  I fear  I shall  begin,  &c. 

i.  e.  After  the  Elder  Lovelace  declares,  that,  if  he  cannot  persuade  the  I.ady  to  remit  the  duty 
’he  had  imposed  on  him  in  her  passion,  he  must  undergo  the  disagreeable  task  of  quitting  the 
land;  the  Y ounger  jocularly  replies,  * Make  the  boat  stay;’  be  not  hasty,  postpone  your  rff- 
porture.  The  Elder  then  rejoins,  * I fear  I shall  begin  my  journey  this  night. 
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[Act  1. 


FA.  Lo.  I fear  I shall  begin  my  unfortunate 
journey  this  night*,  though  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  roughness  of  the  waters, 
might  easily  dissuade  an  unwilling  inan^ 

Savil.  Sir,  your  father’s  old  friends  hold  it 
the  sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate 
to  stay  at  home  and  marry,  and  propagate, 
and  govern  in  your  country,  than  to  travel 
and  die  without  issue. 

J 57.  Lo.  Shvil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion 
of  a better  servant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not 
alter,  my  will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Yo.  Lo.  Yonder’s  mistress  Younglove,  bro- 
ther, the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress’s  toes. 

Enter  Younglove , or  Abigail. 

El.  T 9.  Mistress  Younglove 

Abig.  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought 
your  sails  had  been  hoist:  My  mistress  is  per- 
suaded y°ti  are  sea-sick  ere  this. 

El.  Lo.  Loves  she  her  ill-takcn-up  reso- 
lution so  dearly?  Didst  thou  move  her  from 
me  ? 

Abig.  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no 
removing  her,  if  she  get  a stiff  opinion  by  the 
end.  I attempted  her  to-day,  when,  they 
say,  a woman  can  deny  nothing. 

El.  Lo.  What  critical  minute  was  that? 

Abig.  W hen  her  smock  was  over  her  ears; 
but  she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung 
above  her  heels. 

El.  Lo.  1 prithee  deliver  my  serv  ice,  and 
say,  I desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  ba- 
nishment; and  then  for  France.  [brother? 

%ALig.  I’ll  do’t.  Hark  hither,  is  that  vour 

El.  Lo.  Yes;  have  you  lost  your  memory? 

Abig.  As  I live  he’s  a pretty  fellow.  [Exit. 

Yo.  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a sweet  brach.3 

El.  l.o.  Why  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo.  Lo.  No,  but  she  offer'd  me  once  to 
know  her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of 
eighteen.  She  heard  a tale  how  Cupid  struck 
her  in  love  with  a great  lord  in  the  Filt-vard, 
but  he  never  saw  ner;  yet  she  in  kindness 
would  needs  wear  a willow-garland  at  his 
wedding.  She  lov’d  all  the  players  in  the  last 
queen’s  time  once  over;  she  was  struck  when 
they  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
they  play’d  murderers.  She  has  nine  spur- 
royals,4  and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old 
gold;  and  she  herself  pronounces  angerly, 
that  the  farmer’s  eldest  son  (or  her  mistress’s 
husband's  clerk  shall  be)  that  marries  her, 
shall  make  her  a jointure  of  fourscore  pounds 
a-vear.  She  tells  tales  of  the  serving-men— 

El.  Lo.  Enough,  I know  her.  Brother,  I 
shall  entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress 
and  take  leave ; we’ll  part  at  the  stairs. 


Enter  Lath/  ond  waiting-  woman. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  this  first  part  of  your 
will  is  perform’d:  What's  the  rest? 

El.  Lo.  First,  let  me  beg  your  notice  for 
this  gentleman,  niv  brother. 

Lady.  I shall  take  it  as  a favour  done  to 
me.  Though  the  gentleman  hath  receiv'd 
but  an  untimely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  cha- 
ritable disposition  would  have  been  ready  to 
h ive  done  him  freer  courtesies  as  a stranger, 
than  upon  those  cold  commendations. 

Yo.  Lo.  Lady,  my  salutations  crave  ac- 
quaintance and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  1 hope  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  occasions.  [ Ex.  l o.  Lo.  and  Sard. 

El.  Lo.  ’Would  1 were  so.  Mistress,  for 
me  to  praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all 
the  world,  and  you  yourself  can  see 

Lady.  It’s  a cold  room  this,  servant. 

El.  Lo.  Mistress 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  I have  a chimney 
for't,  out  here? 

El.  Lo.  Mistress,  another  in  my  place, 
that  were  not  ty’d  to  believe  all  your  actions 
just,  would  apprehend  himself  wrong’d : But  I, 
whose  virtues  are  constancy  and  obedience— — 

Lady.  Younglove,  make  a good  fire  above, 
to  warm  me  aft^r  my  servant's  exordiums. 

El.  Lo.  1 have  heard  and  seen  vour  affabi- 
lity to  he  such,  that  the  servants  you  give 
wages  to  may  speak. 

Lady.  *Tis  true,  ’tis  true;  but  they  speak 
to  th’  purpose. 

El  Lo.  M istress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.  But,  as  a man 

Lady.  A simile,  servant ! This  room  wai 
built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  them- 
selves hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  1* 
this  a time  or  place  for  exordiums,  and  si- 
milics,  and  metaphors?  If  you  have  ought  to 
say,  break  into’t:  My  answers  shall  very  rea- 
sonably meet  you. 

El.  Lo.  Mistress,  I came  to  sec  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd;  the  next. 

El.  Lo.  To  take  leave  of  you. 

Ladt/.  To  be  gone? 

El.  Lo.  Yes. 

Lady.  You  need  not  have  despair’d  of  that, 
nor  have  us’d  so  many  circumstances  to  win 
me  lo  give  you  leave  to  perform  my  com- 
mand. Is  there  a third  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes;  1 had  a third,  had  you  been 
apt  to  hear  it.  [fa*1  • 

Lady.  I ? never  aptcr.  Fast,  good  servant, 

El.  Lo.  Twas  to  intreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lady.  Most  willingly ; have  you  brought 
one  can  speak  it? 


3 O,  Ibis  is  a sweet  brachcll  A sort  of  hound,  or  any  little  stinking,  household  nir. 

b Mr.  Theobald. 

Brach  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  a bitch-hound. 

4 She  has  nine  spur-ryals.j  This  W3S  a piece  of  gold  coin,  very  current  in  the  reign  of  king 
J aines  I.  Mr.  Thcobal d. 
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Act  1.] 


El.  Lo.  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  love  and  forgiveness. 

Lady.  You  would  stay  at  home? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  lady. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will, 
when  you  have  debated  that  your  commander 
is  hut  your  mistress,  a woman,  a weak  one, 
wildly  overborn  with  passions:  But  the  thing 
by  her  commanded  is,  to  see  Dover’s  dreadful 
Cliff,  passing  in  a poor  water-house;  the 
dangers  of  the  merciless  Channel  ’twixt  that 
and  Calais,  five  long  hours’  sail,  with  three 
poor  weeks’  victuals.5 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me. 

Lady.  Then,  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  en- 
quire for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from 
city  to  city,  by  most  chargeable  post-horse, 
like  one  that  rode  in  quest  of  nis  mother  tongue. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady  Ami  all  these  (almost  invincible) 
labours  perform’d  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in 
danger  to  forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  alle- 
giance to  some  French  lady,  who  is  content 
10  change  language  with  your  laughter;  and, 
after  your  whole  year  spent  in  tennis  and 
broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  being 
laugh'd  at,  at  your  return,  and  have  tales 
made  on  you  by  the  chambermaids. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  ine  much. 

Lady.  Louder  yet. 

El.  Lo.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of 
force  to  make  me  seek  out  dangers ; move  me 
not  with  toys.  But,  in  this  .banishment,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  you  are  unjust:  Was 
one  kiss  forc'd  from  you  in  public  by  me  so 
umiartlonable?  Why,  all  the  hours  of  day 
and  night  have  seen  us  kiss. 

Lady.  *Tis  true,  and  so  you  told  the  com- 
pany that  heard  ine  chide.  [than  I. 

1*1.  Lo.  Y our  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  lo  you 

Lady.  And  so  you  told  ’em. 

El.  Lo.  I did ; yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need 
to  have  stain’d  your  check  : You  yourself 
knew  your  pure  and  simple  heart  to  f>e  most 
unspotted,  and  free  from  the  least  baseness. 

Lady.  1 did : But  if  a maid's  heart  doth 
but  once  think  that  she  is  suspected,  her  own 
face  will  write  her  guilty. 

El.  Lo.  But  where  lay  this  disgrace  ? the 
world,  that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions 
well : And  could  it  be  hop’d,  that  I should 
give  away  my  freedom,  and  venture  a perpe- 


tual bondage  with  one  I never  kiss’d ; or  could 
I in  strict  wisdom  take  too  much  love  upon 
me,  from  her  that  chose  me  for  her  husband  ? 
Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wcdding-smock 
were  on;  [come; 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  giv’n,  the  licence 
Were  the  rosemary-branches  dipp’d,  and  all 
The  hippocras  f'  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  off; 
Were  these,  two  arms  encompass’d  with  the 
hands 

Of  batchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church  ; 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door;  were  * I John’ 
said ; 

If  John  should  boast  a favour  done  by  me, 

I would  not  wed  that  year.  And  you,  I hope. 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  commodiously, 
In'atchieving  languages,  will  at  your  return 
Acknow  ledge  me  more  coy  of  parting  with 
mine  eyes, 

Thun  such  a friend.  More  talk  I hold  not  now. 
I f you  dare  go 

El.  Lo.  I dare,  you  know.  First,  let  me  kiss. 
Lady.  Farewell,  sw'eet  servant.  Your  task 
perform’d. 

On  a new  ground,  as  a beginning  suitor, 

1 shall  be  apt  to  hear  you. 

El.  Lo.  Farewell,  cruel  mistress ! 

[.E.n7  Lady. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil. 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  you’ll  hazard  the  losing 
your  tide  to  Gravesend ; vou  hu\e  a long  half- 
mile  by  land  to  Greenwich. 

El.  Lo.  I go.  But,  brother,  what  yet- 
unheard-of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagina- 
tion flatter  you  with?  Your  ordinary  means 
an*  devour’d. 

Yo.Lo.  Course,  why  horse-coursing,  I 
think.  Consume  no  time  in  this;  I have  no 
estate  to  be  mended  by  meditation : He  that 
busies  himself  about  my  fortunes,  in3y  pro- 
perly be  said  to  busy  himself  about  nothing. 

El.  Lo.  Yet  some  course  you  must  take, 
which,  for  my  satisfaction,  resolve  and  open. 
If  you  will  shape  none,  I must  inform  you, 
that  that  tnan  but  persuades  himself  he  means 
to  live,  that  imagines  not  the  means. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others 
have  liv’d  upon  me. 

El.Lo.  I apprehend  not  that:  You  have 
fed  others,  and  consequently  dispos'd  of ’em; 
and  the  same  measure  must  you  expect  from 


5 Five  long  hours'  sail,  with  three  poor  weeks'  victuals .]  This  speech  is  all  through  sarcas- 
dcal.  She  is  bantering  her  gallant  on  the  supposed  danger  of  his  voyage;  and  the  great  care 
he  ii  taking  of  himself,  in  laying  in  three  w'eeks  provisions  only  to  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

Where  the  apprehensive  Mr. Theobald  acquired  information  of  Loveless  having  laid  in 
three  weeks’  provision  is  unknown  to  us.  Had  he  not  informed  us  this  was  the  case,  we 
should  have  supposed  the  sarcasm  levell’d  at  the  generality  of  puny  travellers,  -not  singly  at 
Loveless. 

* Hippocras. ] This  was  a wine  y/iced  and  strain’d  through  a flannel  hag,  formerly  in  much 
truest  at  weddings,  wakes,  Sec.  The  strainer,  we  arc  told,  was  call’d  Hippocrates’s  sleeve. 
I know,  there  is  a woollen  bag,  so  call  d,  used  by  the  apothecaries  to  strain  syrups  aud  decoc- 
tions for  clarification.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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▼our  maintainers;  which  will  be  too  heavy 
an  alteration  for  you  to  bear. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  I’ll  purse;  if  that  raise  me 
not.  I’ll  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores: 7 
I would  fain  live  by  others.*  But  I’ll  live 
whilst  1 am  unhang' d,  and  after,  the  thought’s 
taken. 

El.  Lo . I see  you  are  ty’d  to  no  particular 
employment,  then? 

Yo.  Lo.  Faith,  I may  chuse  my  course: 
They  say,  nature  brings  forth  none  but  she 
provides  for  them : I’ll  try  her  liberality. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  to  keen  your  feet  out  of  base 
and  dangerous  paths,  I have  resolv'd  you  shall 
live  as  master  of  mv  house.  It  shall  be  your 
care,  Savil,  to  see  him  fed  and  cloa til’d,  not 
according  to  his  present  estate,  but  to  his  birth 
and  former  fortunes. 

Yo.  Lo.  If  it  be  referr’d  to  him,  if  I be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey  stockings,  blue  de- 
vils’ breeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my 
pocket  i’  th’  sleeves,  I'll  never  look  you  i'  the 
face  again. 

Sav.  A comelier  wear,  I wis,  it  is  than 
those  dangling  slops. 

El.  Lo.  To  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all 
sendee  peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you 
reasonably,  I leave  these  further  directions  in 
writing;  which,  at  your  best  leisure,  together 
open  and  read. 

Enter  Abigail  to  them , with  a jewel. 

Abig.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love 
to  you  in  this  token,  and  these  words:  It  is 
a jewel,  she  says,  which,  as  a favour  from 
her,  she  would  request  you  to  wear  till  your 
year's  travel  be  perform'd ; which,  once  expir’d, 
she  will  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.8 

El.  Lo.  Return  my  service,  with  such 
thanks  as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a sud- 
denly-over-ioy’d  man  would  willingly  utter: 
And  you,  1 nope,  I shall  with  slender  argu- 
ments persuade  to  wear  this  diamond;  that 
when  my  mistress  shall,  through  my  long  ab- 


[Act  l. 

sence,  and  the  approach  of  new  suitors,  offer 
to  forget  me,  you  may  call  your  eye  down  to 
your  finger,  and  remember  and  speak  of  me: 
JShe  will  hear  thee  better  than  those  allied  by 
birth  to  her;  as  we  see  many  men  muen 
sway’d  by  the  grooms  of  their  chambers;  not 
that  they  have  a greater  part  of  their  love  or 
opinion  of  them,  than  on  others,  but  for  they 
know  their  secrets. 

Abie.  O’  my  credit,  I swear  I think  *twas 
made  for  me:  Fear  no  other  suitors. 

El.  Lo.  I shall  not  need  to  teach  you  how 
to  discredit  their  beginning:  You  know  how 
to  take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing; 
or  to  make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plais- 
ters  in  their  beds. 

Abig.  I know,  1 know ; and  do  you  not 
fear  the  suitors. 

EL  Lo  Farewell;  be  mindful,  and  be 
happy  ; the  night  calls  me. 

[Exeunt  o.nnes  prater  Abig. 

Abig.  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you, 
Sir!  A constant  and  liberal  lover  thou  art; 
more  such  God  send  us ! 

Enter  ff'elford. 

tFcl.  Let  ’em  not  stand  still,  we  have  rid 
hard.9  [I'll  not  be  seen. 

Abig.  A suitor,  1 know,  fcv  his  riding  hard ; 

fin.  A pretty  hall  this:  No  servant  io*t? 
I would  look  freshly. 

Abig.  You  have  deliver’d  your  errand  to 
me,  then.  There’s  no  danger  m a handsome 
young  fellow:  I’ll  shew  myself. 

Jf 'el.  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow 
upon  a stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salu- 
tation? Are  you  the  lady  of  this  house? 

Abig.  Sir,  1 am  worthily  p.oud  to  be  a ser- 
vant of  hers. 

/Fc/.  Lady,  I should  be  as  proud  to  be  a 
servant  of  yours,  did  not  my  so- late  acquaint- 
ance make  me  despair. 

Abig.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  atchieve,  but 
nature  may  bring  it  about. 


7 Why,  I'll  purse;  if  that  raise  me  not , I'll  bett  at  bowling-alleys , or  man  whores. j i.  c. 
I’ll  take  a purse  upon  the  road,  or  turn  bully  and  stallion  to  a bawdy-house.  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  Authors  here  allude  to  three  of  the  most  despicable  inodes  of  acquiring  subsistence  to 
which  mankind  can  be  reduced  : To  be  a robber , a gambler , and  an  attendant  of  strumpets ; 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  man  whores , and  not  to  be  a stallion,  as  Mr.  Theobald  supposes. 

This  expression  is  used  by  Osborn,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  the  following  manner. 

4 Carry'  no  dogs  to  court,  or  any  public  place,  to  avoid  contests  with  such  as  may  spurn,  or 
4 endeavour  to  talce  them  up : The  same  may  be  said  of  boys  not  wise  or  strong  enough  to 
4 decline  or  revenge  affronts,  whose  complaints  do  not  seldom  engage  their  masters ; as  I knew 
4 one  of  quality  killed  in  the  defence  of  n'ts  page  : The  like  danger  attends  such  as  arc  so  indis- 
4 cretc,  as  to  man  whores  in  the  street,  in  which  every  one  pretends  to  have  an  interest  for  hi* 
4 money,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  them  monopolized,  es|>ecially  when  they  have  got  a 
4 pot  in  their  pate.’ 

8 She  wilt  hastily  expect  your  happy  return  ']  All  the  editions,  from  that  of  l()o9,  down- 
wards, erroneously  read  happily  for  hastily ; notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  s rise. 
The  one  word  implying,  she  will  be  yuite  easy  and  coniafed  about  your  return  ; the  other, 
she  will  be  impatient  for  it;  in  which  way  we  are  to  understand  the  passage,  as  appears  by 
several  of  the  Lady’s  own  speeches. 

9 Let'em  not  stand  stilly  we  have  rirf.]  Mr.  ScvVard  prescribes  the  insertion  of  the  word 
hardy  which,  probably,  has  been  dropp’d  at  the  press,  and  seems  necessary  to  the  sense. 
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Act  I.] 

Wei.  For  these  comfortable  words,  I remain 
your  glad  debtor.  Is  your  ladv  at  home? 

Abie.  She  is  no  straggler,  Sir.  [with  her? 

Wei.  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 

Abig.  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a suitor,  no. 

Wei.  I know  your  affable  virtue  will  be 
mov'd  to  persuade  her,  that  a gentleman,  be- 
nighted and  stray’d,  offers  to  be  bound  to  her 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

Abig.  I will  commend  this  message  to  her  j 
brt  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  de- 
li Ted.  10  Other  women  of  the  housholds', 
V -ood  carriage  and  government;  upon  any 
of  which  if  you  can  cast  your  affection,  they 
will  perhaps  be  found  as  faithful,  and  not 
co  coy.  [Exit  A big. 

Wei.  What  a skinfull  of  lust  is  this?  I 
thought  I had  come  a -wooing,  and  I am  the 
courted  party.  This  is  right  court-fashion ; 
men,  women,  and  all  woo;  catch  that  catch 
may.  If  this  soft-hearted  woman  have  in- 
fus’d any  of  hoc  tenderness  into  her  lady,  there 
is  hope  she  will  be  pliant.  But  who’s  here? 

Enter  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  God  save  you,  Sir!  My  lady  lets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you? 

W ?l.  Sir,  my  name  calls  me  Welford. 

Rog.  Sir,  you  are  a gentleman  of  a good 
name.  I’ll  try  his  wit. 

Wei.  I will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hundred  years.  Sir. 

Rog.  I knew  a worshipful  and  a religious 
centlcman  of  your  name  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham:  Calf  you  him  cousin? 

Wei.  I am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  Sir. 

Rog.  It  is  modestly  said.  I should  carry 
the  badge  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

Wei.  What’s  that?  a cross?  Tlrere’sa  tester. 

Rog.  I mean,  the  name  which  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 

Wei.  ’Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
orderly  now  in  your  catechism ; for  you  have 
told  inc  who  gave  me  that  name.  Shall  1 
beg  your  name  ? 


Rog.  Roger. 

Wei.  What  room  fill  you  in  this  house? 

Rog.  More  rooms  than  one. 

Wei.  The  more  the  merrier  : But  may  my 
boldness  know,  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you 
to  decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog.  Her  own  words  were  these  : To  know 
whether  you  were  a formerly-deny’d  suitor, 
disguis’d  in  this- message ; for  I can  assure 
you,  she  delights  not  in  ThalamG ;“  Hymen 
and  she  are  at  variance.  I shall  return  with 
much  haste.  [Exit  Roger. 

Wei.  And  much  speed.  Sir,  1 hoj>er  Cer- 
tainly, I am  arrived  amongst  a nation  of  new- 
found fools,  on  a land  where  no  navigator  has 
yet  planted  wit.  If  I had  foreseen  it,  I would 
nave  laded  my  breeches  with  bells,  knives, 
copper,  and  glasses,  to  trade  with  women  for 
their  virginities;  yet,  1 fear,  1 should  have 
betray’d  myself  to  needless  charge,  then. 
Here’s  the  walking  night-cap  again. 

Enter  Roger. 

Rog.  Sir,  my  lady’s  pleasure  is  to  see  you; 
who  hath  commanded  me  to  acknowledge 
her  sorrow,  that  you  must  take  the  pains  to 
come  up  for  so  bad  entertainment. 

Wei.  I shall  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it, 
and  acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be 
your  art’s  master. 

Rog.  I am  but  a batchelor  of  arts.  Sir; 
and  1 have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof, 
from  my  lady  on  her  down  bed,  to  the  maid 
in  the  pease-straw. 

Wei.  A colder,  Sir? 

Rog.  No,  Sir;  I inculcate  divine  sen  ice 
within  these  walls.11 

Wei.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do 
often  employ  you  on  errands,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience. 

Rog.  Yes,  1 do  take  the  air  many  mornings 
on  foot,  three  or  four  miles,  for  eggs:  But 
why  move  you  that  ? 

Wei.  To  know  whether  it  might  become 
your  function,  to  hid  my  man  to  neglect  his 
horse  a little,  to ‘attend  on  me. 


'°  Other  women  of  the  households , of  as  good  carriage  and  government.']  Mr.  Sympson 
reads  There  are  other  women  of  the  houshold  of  as  good  carriage,  &c.  We  have  not  ven- 
tured to  deviate  from  the  old  copies,  thinking  the  sense  not  imperfect.  She  means,  * Though 

* you  cannot  have  my  mistress’s  person , you  may  find  other  women  of  the  household,  upon 

* any  of  which,  & e.’  It  may  be  urged,  that,  without  Mr.  Sympson’s  words,  there  are,  the 
expression  is  quaint ; but  that  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  argument  for  than  against  its  having  been 
used  by  our  Poets. 

“ She  delights  not  twThalamc*]  It  must  be,  as  I had  long  ago  observ’d,  and  .as  Mr. 
Svmraon  likewise  hinted  to  me,  in  Thulamd:  She  has  no  taste  for  wedlock,  for  the  marriage- 
bed.  Mr.  Theobald. 

11  No  Sir , / inculcate  divine  service  within  these  walls.]  Several  of  the  old  quarto’s  have 
it,  homilies ; either  word  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  but  the  latter  being  the  stiffer  and  more  pre- 
cise term,  seems  most  suitable  to  Sir  Roger’s  formal  character.  So  Abigail,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  act,  speaking  of  him,  savs; 

To  this  good  homilist  Tve  been  ever  stubborn ; 

Sir  Roger  is  a very  good  picture  of  a dull,  pedantic  country-chaplain,  of  those  times,  in  a 
private  family.  Air.  Theobald.  * 

The  oldest  editions,  however,  reading  service , we  have  chose  to  insert  that  word. 

Vol.I.  Q 
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Hot;.  Most  properly.  Sir. 

Wei.  I pray  you  Ho  so  then  ; and,  whilst, 
I will  attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this 
house  in  the  true  way  ? 

Rog.  1 do.  Sir.  [your  lady? 

If 'cl.  And  this  door,  I hope,  conducts  to 

Rog.  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savit,  with  a 
writing. 

Sav.  By  your  favour.  Sir,  you  shall  par- 
don me. 

Yo.  Lo.  I shall  beat  your  favour.  Sir!13 
Cross  me  no  more ! I say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  you  forget,  then,  who  I am? 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I do  not;  thou  art  my  bro- 
ther’s steward,  his  cast-off  mill-money,  his 
kitchen  arithmetic. 

Sav.  Sir,  1 hope,  you  will  not  make  so 
little  of  me? 

Yo.  Lo.  I make  thee  not  so  little  as  thou 
art;  for,  indeed,  there  goes  no  more  to  the 
making  of  a steward,  but  a fair  imprimis , and 
then  a reasonable  item  infus’d  into  him,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  [must  tell  you 

Sav.  Nay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I 

Yo.  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me?  how 
hops  grow?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of 
sheep,  or  when  our  Lady-day  falls?  Prithee, 
farewell,  and  entertain  my  friends;  be  drunk, 
and  bum  thy  table-books ; and,  my  dear  spark 
of  velvet,14  thou  and  I 

.Sac.  Good  Sir,  remember. 

, Yo.  Lo.  I do  rememher  thee  a foolish  fel- 
low, one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks, 
and  horse-fairs,  and  rose  by  honey,  and  pot- 
butter.  Shall  they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I must  unfold  your  bro- 
ther’s pleasure  : These  be  the  lessons.  Sir,  he 
left  benind  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee,  expound  the  first. 

Sav.  * I leave  to  keep  my  house  three  hun- 
dred |>ounds  a-year;  and  my  brother  to  dis- 
pose of  it ’ 

Yo.Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward; 
and  I dispose  of  it ! 

Sav.  * Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a gen- 
tleman, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him.’  Mark 
that,  my  good  young  Sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  1 shall  fulfil 
it ; while  my  legs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  my- 
self gentleman-like,  but  when  I am  drunk. 


[Act  1. 

let  them  bear  me  that  can.  Forward,  dear 
steward. 

Sav.  * Next,  it  is  my  will,  that  he  be  fur- 
nish'd (as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  ap- 
parel, and  the  obedience  of  my  people ’ 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your 
old  minikin-breeches.  Your  wisdom  will  re- 
lent now,  will  it  not?  Be  mollified,  or 

You  understand  me.  Sir.  Proceed. 

Sav.  * Yet,  that  my  steward  keep  his  place, 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother's  wildness 
with  his  care.’ 

Yo.  Lo.  I’ll  hear  no  more!  This  is  Apo- 
crypha; bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

Sar.  This  is  your  brother’s  will ; and,  as  I 
take  it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  com- 
pany as  you  would  draw  unto  you:  Captains 
of  gallyfoists; ,s  such  as  in  a clear  day  have 
seen  Calais,  fellows  that  have  no  more  of 
God,  than  their  oaths  come  to;  they  wear 
swords  to  reach  fire  at  a play,  and  get  there 
the  oil’d  end  of  a pipe  for  their  guerdon. 
Then  the.  remnant  of  your  regiment  are  weal- 
thy tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one 
ounce,  and  break  for  three;  together  with  a 
forlorn  hope  of  poets;  and  all  these  look  like 
Carthusians,  things  without  linen  : Are  these 
fit  company  for  my  master’s  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  I will  either  convert  thee  (oh,  thou 
Pagan  steward)  or  presently  confound  thee 
and  thy  reckonings.  Who’s  there?  Call  in 
the  gentlemen . 

Sav.  Good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I 
am,  and  where  I am. 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master’s  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  Arc  you  the  sage  master  steward, 
with  a face  like  an  old  Ephemeris? 

Enter  his  comrades,  .Captain,  Traveller , 
Poet,  &c. 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,’6  I say! 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  ’tis  well  said,  my  old  peer 
of  France.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome*, 
gentlemen*,  mine  own  dear  lads,  you’re  richly 
welcome.  Know  this  old  Harry-groat. 

Capt.  Sir,  I will  take  your  love 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse. 

Capt.  And  study  to  continue  it. 

Sav.  I do  believe  you. 

Truv.  Your  honourable  friend  and  master  s 
brother  hath  given  you  lo  us  for  a worthy  fel- 
low, and  so  we  hug  you.  Sir. 


13  I shall  bear  your  favour.  Sir,  cross  me  no  more .]  There  is  neither  sense  nor  humour,  in 

Young  Loveless’s  reply,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  copies.  My  correction  retrieves  both:  i f.  If 
you  continue  to  cross  me,  I shall  correct  you  for  your  stubbornness.  Mr.  Theobald. 

14  My  dear  spark  of  velvet.]  Mr.  Seward  proposes  changing  velvet  to  vellum. 

15  Captains  of  (gaily  foists.]  See  p.  (>5,  of  this  volume. 

t6  Sav.  Then  Hod  help  all , / say  /]  Savil  has  been  esteemed  by  all  good  judges  of  comedy, 
an  excellent  character  of  a precise,  dogmatical,  self-conceited  Steward  : Always  pretending  to 
obtrude  his  advice,  and  as  desirous  of  conlrouling  with  his  opinions.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, 1 remember,  told  me,  tfiat  he  sketched  out  his  character  of  Vellum,  in  the  comedy 
tailed  the  Drummer,  purely  from  this  model.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  2.] 

Sav.  H’as  given  himself  into  the  hands  of 
varlets,  to  be  can  ’d  out.17  Sir,  are  these  the 
pieces? 

Yo.  Lo.  They  arc  the  morals  of  the  age, 
the  virtues,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  your  gold,  you  mean,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  This  is  a man  of  war,  and  cries, 

4 go  on,’  and  wears  his  colours 

Sav.  In’s  nose. 

Yo.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a 
traveller.  Sir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and 
has  plow’d  up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  both  the  poles 
have  knock’d;  has  seen  the  sun  take  coach, 
and  can  distinguish  the  colour  of  his  horses, 
and  their  kinds ; and  had  a Flanders-mare 
Ieap’d  there. 

Sav.  Tis  much. 

Trav.  I have  seen  more,  Sir. 

Sav.  'Tis  even  enough  o’  conscience.  Sit 
down,  and  rest  you ; you  arc  at  the  end  of  the 
world  already.  'Would  you  had  as  good  a 
living.  Sir,  as  this  fellow  could  lye  you  out  of; 
he  has  a notable  gift  in’tl 

Yo.  Lo.  This  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this 
the  muses. 

Sav.  And  you  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
money.  You  nave  a goodly  generation  of  ’em ; 
pray,  let  them  multiply;  your  brother’s  house 
is  big  enough  j and  to  say  truth,  h’as  too  much 
land  ; hang  it,  dirtl 

Yo.  Lo.  vV  hy,  now  thou  art  a loving  stink- 
ard. Fire  ofF  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent- 
books;  thou  hast  a weak  brain,  Savil,  and 
with  the  next  long  bill  thou  wilt  run  mad. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  once  more  welcome  to 
three-hundred  pounds  a-year!  We  will  be 
freely  merry ; shall  we  not  ? 

Capt.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely 
Loveless. 

Poet.  A serious  look  shall  he  a jury  to  ex- 
communicate any  man  from  our  company. 

Trav.  We  will  not  talk  wisely  neither? 

Yd. Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all 
this  revenue  in  drink? 

Capt.  I am  all  for  drink. 


m 

Trav.  I am  dry  ‘till  it  he  so. 

, Poet.  lie  that  will  not  cry  * amen’  to  this, 
rlet  him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o’  th’ 
quorum. 

Yo.  Lo.  It  shall  be  so;  we’ll  have  it  all  in 
drink;  let  meat  and  lodging  go;  they  are 
transitory,  and  shew  men  merely  mortal. 
Then  we’ll  have  wenches,  every  one  his 
wench,  and  every'  week  a fresh  one;  we’ll 
keep  no  powder'd  flesh.  All  these  we  have 
by  warrant,  under  the  title  of  1 things  neces- 
sary:’ Here,  upon  this  place  1 ground  it; 

‘ the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.’ Your  opinions,  gentlemen  ? 

Capt.  ’Tis  plain  and  evident,  that  he  meant 
wenches. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself. 
Sir. 

Poet.  This  do  I hold  to  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it:  In  this  word  * necessary’  is  con- 
cluded all  that  be  helps  to  man;  woman  wras 
made  the  first,  and  therefore  here  the  chiefest. 

Yo.  Lo.  Believe  me  ’tis a learned  one;  and 
by  these  words,  * the  obedience  of  my  people,’ 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch 
us  wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house.  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  Nothing  but  drink.  Sir;  three 
hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house;  and  miserable 
I that  live  to  see  it!  Good  Sir,  keep  some 
meat. 

Yo.  Lo.  Get  us  good  whores;  and,  *r 
your  part.  I’ll  board  you  in  an  alehouse;  you 
shall  have  cheese  and  onions. 

Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me?  no  chim- 
ney smoaking?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother 
will  come  home.  [Exit. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  lads.  I’ll  warrant  you  for 
wenches.  Three  hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Omncs.  Oh,  brave  Loveless!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IT. 


Enter  Lady , lVcfordy  and  Sir  Roger. 

Lady.  OIR,  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging* 
k-  I must  bid  you  good-night. 

Wei.  I.ady,  if  there  be  any  want,  ’tis  in 
want  of  you. 

Lady.  A little  sleep  will  case  that  compli- 
ment. Once  more,  good-night. 


fPcl.  Once  more,  dear  lady ; and  then,  all 
sweet  nights./ 

Lady.  Dear  Sir,  be  short  and  sweet,  then. 

Wei.  Shall  the  morrow  prove  better  to  uie? 
shall  I hope  my  suit  happier  by  this  night’s 
rest? 

Lady.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will 
help  it?  Pray  ye  let  it  rest  then  till  I call  for 


17  Il'as'giecn  himself  into  the  hands  of  varlcls , not  to  he  carv'd  out.~\  We  cannot  under- 
stand this  passage  as  here  printed ; but  think  the  word  not  an  interpolation.  Savil,  we  suppose, 
means,  that  Young  Loveless  has  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  fellows  who  will  consume 
him,  eat  him  up;  and  accordingly  afterwards  says,  ‘ You  minister  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
money.’ 
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it.  Sir,  as  a stranger  you  have  had  all  my 
welcome:  But,  had  I known  your  errand  ere 
you  came,  your  passage  had  been  straiter. 
Sir,  good  night. 

Wei.  So  fair,  and  cruel!  Dear  unkind, 
good  night.  [iviiV  Lada. 

Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; 1 11  press 
your  zeal  so  far. 

Rog.  Oh,  Lord,  Sir! 

Wei.  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

Rog.  Surely  I love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me; 
yet,  with  your  reverence,  I will  be  hold,  [it? 

Wei.  Pray,  light  it.  Sir.  IIow  do  you  like 

Rog.  I promise  you  it  is  notable  stinging 
eer  indeed.  It  is  wet.  Sir:  Lord,  how  it 
rings  down  rheum  ! [text  °f  it- 

Wei.  Handle  it  again.  Sir ; you  have  a warm 

Rog.  Thanks  ever  premis’d  for  it.13  I pro- 
mise you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a trope, 
spiritual ; for,  certainly,  it  moves  in  sundry' 
places. 

Wei.  Ay,  it  does  so.  Sir ; and  me,  espe- 
cially, to  ask.  Sir,  why  you  wear  a night-cap? 

Rog.  Assuredly,  I will  speak  the  truth  unto 
you,  You  shall  understand.  Sir,  that  my  head 
is  broken;  and  by  whom?  even  by  that  vi- 
sible beast,1®  the  butler. 

Wei.  The  butler!  Certainly,  be  had  all  his 
drink  about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one 
of  your  grave  cassock ! The  offence,  Sir? 

Ro£.  Reproving  him  at  tra-trip.  Sir,  for 
swearing.  You  have  the  total,  surely. 

Wei.  You  reprov’d  him  when  his  rage  was 
set  a-tilt,  and  so  he  crack’d  your  canons : I 
hope  he  has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading, 
ifln  shall  wc  see  these  gentlewomen  to-night? 

Rog.  Have  patience.  Sir,  until  our  fellow 
Nicholas  be  clcccas’d,  that  is,  asleep;  for  so 
the  word  is  taken : ‘ To  sleep,  to  die ; to  die. 


[Act  2. 

to  sleep  10  a very  figure,  Sir.  [tlewomcn? 

Wcl.  Cannot  you  cast  another  lor  the  gen- 

Rog.  Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his 
grave;  his  grave,  his  bed:  The  very  same 
again,  Sir.  Our  comic  poet  gives  the  reason 
sweetly;  Plenus  rimarum  rs/;*1  lie  i>  full  of 
loop-holes,  and  will  discover  to  our  patroness. 

//>/.  Your  comment.  Sir,  hath  made  ine 
understand  you. 

Enter  Martha,  and  Abigail  to  them,  Kith 
a posset. 

Rog.  Sir,  he  address’d  ; the  graces  do  salute 
you  with  a full  bowl  of  plenty.  Is  our  old 
enemy  entomb’d  ? 

Abig.  He’s  safe.  [the  poet? 

Rog.  And  does  lie  snore  out  supinely,  with 

Mar.  No,  he  out-snores  the  jx>ct. 

Wet.  Gentlewoman,  this  courtesy  shall 
bind  a stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 

Mar.  Sir,  my  sister’s  strictness  makes  not 
us  forget  you  are  a stranger  and  a gentleman. 

Abig.  In  sooth,  Sir,  were  I changed  into 
my  lady,  a gentleman,  so  well  endued  with 
parts,  should  not  be  lost. 

Wei.  I thank  you,  gentlewoman,  and  rest 
bound  to  you. — See,  how  this  foul  familiar 
chews  the  cud!  From  thee  and  three-and- 
fifty,  Good  I/)ve!  deliver  me!  [spoon? 

mar.  Will  you  sit  down.  Sir,  and  take  a 

Wei.  \ take  it  kindly,  lady. 

Mar.  It  is  our  best  banquet,  Sir. 

Rog.  Shall  wc  give  thanks? 

Wcl.  I have  to  the  gentlewomen  already,  Sir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to 
cool  your  part  o'  th’  posset ; you  may  chance 
have  a scalding  ze.d  else;  an  you  will  needs 
be  doing,  pray  tell  your  twenty  to  yourself. 
’Would  you  could  like  this.  Sir? 


18  Thanks  ever  promised  for  it.  /premise  you.]  But  why  thanks  promised?  He  certainly 
meant  to  render  them  for  the  favour.  I dare  say,  a slight  corruption  has  crept  in,  front  the 
word  promise  immediately  following.  I make  no  doubt,  but  the  Authors  wrote  premised ; £*• 
his  thanks  given  by  wav  of  preface,  or  introduction.  And,  as  it  is  a term  in  logic  too,  it  has 
the  greater  analogy  to  Sir  Roger’s  character.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*®  And  by  whom?  even  by  that  visible  beast , the  LutlcrA  An  invisible  butler  would  cer- 
tainly be  a tare  curiosity.  Every  man,  quohd  homo , is  equally  visible  at  some  times.  I ani 
persuaded,  risible  was  the  original  word;  i.  e.  that  boisterous,  noisy,  laughing  variet.  Or, 
perhaps.  Sir  Roger  may  use  the  word  in  a more  quaint  acceptation;  to  signify  a man  risu 
dignus , worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at.  Mr.  Sympson. 

* Visible,  beast , says  Mr.  Seward,  signifies,  one  that  appears  to  everyone  to  be  a beast.’ 
That  this  was  our  Authors’  meaning  will  not  admit  of  a doubt ; any  more  than  that  Mr. 
Sympson’q  alteration  is  arbitrary  and  injudicious. 

10  To  sleep , to  die ; to  die , to  sleep  \ - 

Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his  grave ; his  grave,  his  bed ;]  These  two  figures,  as  Sir  Roger 
calls  them,  are  a manifest  flirt  at  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  in  that  fine  soliloquy,  which 
begins,  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  See.  Mr.Thcoluld. 

Though  we  should  suppose  every  person  who  reads  this  passage  would  consider  it  in  the 
same  light  as  Mr. Theobald  has  done,  yet  Mr.  Seward  thinks  our  Authors  had  no  intention  to 
flirt  at  Shakespeare,  hut  meant  this  speech  as  a ridicule  upon  l ad  imitations  of  real  beauties ; 
* Sir  Roger’s  whole  character  being,  says  lie,  a burlesque  upon  scholarship .’ 

11  Plenus  rimarum  est,  he  is  full  of  loop-holes .]  The  comic  poet,  whom  Sir  Roger  is  here 
quoting,  is  Terence,  in  his  Eunuch. 

Parm.  Plenus  rimarum  sum , hue  atque  illhe  prrfiuo.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Act  2.J 

Wei.  I would  your  sister  would  like  me  as 
well,  lady! 

Mar.  Sure,  Sir,  she  would  not  eat  you. 
But  banish  that  imagination ; she’s  only  wedded 
to  herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself; 
and  for  another  husband  than  herself,  he  may 
knock  at  the  gate,  but  ne’er  come  in.  Be 
wise.  Sir,  she’s  a woman,  and  a trouble,  and 
has  her  many  faults;  the  least  of  which  is, 
she  cannot  love  you. 

Abie.  God  pardon  her,  she’ll  do  worse! 
'Would  I were  worthy  his  least  grief,  mistress 

Wei.  Now  I must  over-hear  her.  [Martha. 

Mar.  Faith,  ’would  thou  hadst  them  all 
with  all  my  heart ; I do  not  think  they  would 
make  thee  a day  older.  [sweeter. 

Abig.  Sir,  will  you  put  in  deeper;  *tis  the 

Mar.  Well  said,  old  sayings. 

Wei.  She  looks  like  one,  indeed.  Gentle- 
woman, you  keep  your  word ; your  sweet  self 
has  made  the  bottom  sweeter,  [change,  Sir? 

Abie.  Sir,  I begin  a frolick : Dare  you 
'Wei.  Myself  for  you,  so  please  you.  rI  hat 
smile  has  turn’d  mv  stomach:  This  is  right 
the  old  emblem  of  the  moyle  cropping  of 
thistles.  Lord,  what  a hunting  head  she  car- 
ries! sure  she  has  been  ridden  with  a martin- 
gale. Now,  Love,  deliver  me! 

Hog.  Do  I dream,  or  do  I wake?  surely, 
I know  not.  Am  I rub’d  off?  Is  this  the 
way  of  all  my  morning  prayers?  Oh,  Roger, 
thou  art  but  grass,  and  woman  as  a flower! 
Did  I for  this  consume  my  quarters11  in  me- 
ditation, vows,  and  woo’d  her  in  heroical 
epistles  ? Did  1 expound  the  Owl,13  and  un- 
dertook, with  labour  and  expence,  the  recol- 
lection of  those  thousand  pieces,  consum’d  in 
cellars,  and  tobacco-shops,  of  that  our  ho- 
nour’d Englishman Nic.  Broughton? 14  Have 
I done  this,  and  am  I done  thus  to?  I will 
end  with  the  wise  man,  and  say,  * He  that 
holds  a woman,  has  an  eel  by  the  tail.’ 

Mar.  Sir,  ’tis  so  late,  and  our  entertain- 
ment (meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown 


so  cold,  that  ’twere  an  unmannerly  part  longer 
to  hold  you  from  your  rest.  Let  what  the 
house  has  be  at  your  command.  Sir. 

Wei.  Sweet  rest  be  with  you,  lady.  And 
to  you  what  you  desire  too. 

Abig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing 
like  yourself  then.  [Kir.  Mar.  and  Abig. 

Wei.  Ileav’n  keep  me  from  that  curse,  and 
all  my  issue ! Good-night,  antiquity. 

Hog.  Solamrn  miscris  socios  habuissc  do- 
loris:  But  I alone 

Wei.  Learned  Sir,  will  you  bid  my  man 
come  to  me?  and,  requesting  a greater  mea- 
sure of  your  learning,  good-night,  good  master 
Roger. 

Hog.  Good  Sir,  peace  be  with  you! 

[Exit  Roger. 

Wei.  Adieu,  dear  Dominel  Half  a dozen 
such  in  a kingdom  would  make  a man  for- 
swear confession  : For  who,  that  had  but  half 
his  wits  about  him,  would  commit  the  counsel 
of  a serious  sin  to  such  a 15  crcwcl  night-cap? 
Why,  how  now,  shall  wc  have  an  anticle? 

Enter  servant. 

Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, that  you  jo|l  it  so  against  the  post?  is  it 
for  your  case?  or  have  vou  seen  the  cellar? 
Where  are  my  slippers,  £>ir? 

Ser.  Here,  Sir. 

Wei.  Where,  Sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot- 
vertigo^6  Have  you  seen  the  horses.  Sir? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Wei.  Have  they  any  meat? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  they  have  a kind  of  vvho^ 
some  rushes;  hay  I cannot  call  it. 

Wei.  And  no  provender? 

Ser.  Sir,  so  I take  it. 

Wei.  You  are  merry,  Sir;  and  why  so? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  here  arc  no  oats  td  be  got, 
unless  you’ll  have ’em  in  porridge;  the  people 
are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yonder's 
a cast  of  coach-mares  of  the  gentlewoman's, 
the  strangest  cattle. 


11  Did  / for  this  consume  my  quarters.]  If  Sir  Roger  means  his  body,  as  Mr. Sympson  ob- 
served to  me,  one  should  conjecture,  that  carcass  was  more  significant,  if  not  more  obvious  to 
be  understood.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  retained  the  old  word,  quarters,  because  it  may  refer  to  time , as  well  as  to  Sir 
Roger’s  person.  /• 

21  Did  I expound  Me  Owl.]  The  Owl  is  evidently  some  piece  of  Nich.  Broughton’s,  or 
sowc  such  doughty  writers.  Mr.  Seward. 

14  Of  that  our  honour'd  Englishman , Ni.  Br.]  The  Poets,  I do  not  apprehend,  had  any 
intention  of  sinking,  or  making  a secret,  x>f  this  author’s  name.  He  was  so  well  known  at  that 
time  of  day,  that  the  copyists  thought  they  might  safely  give  us  his  name  abbreviated.  He  was 
a voluminous  writer,  who,  among  other  things,  compiled  an  elaborate  tract  about  Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men.  Ben  Jon  son,  in  his  Alchemist,  has  made  Dol  Common,  in  her  ecstatick  fit 
to  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  talk  very  largely  out  of  the  works  of  this  Nich.  Broughton. 

Air.  Theobald. 

15  To  such  a cruel  night  cap ?]  The  poets,  as  Mr.  Sympson  observ’d  with  me,  certainly 

wrote,  crewel ; i.  e.  made  of  the  ends  of  coarse  worsted.  Mr.  Theobald. 

16  Have  you  got  the  pol-verdugo?]  Verdugo  is  a word  of  Spanish  extraction;  hut,  amongst 

all  the  significations  in  which  it  is  taken,  it  has  no  one  consonant  to  the  idea  and  meaning 
here  required.  The  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote  vertigo , a dizziness,  or  swimming  in  the 
head,  with  drink.  Mr.Thcobala. 
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[Act  £. 


Wet.  Why? 

Her.  Why,  they  zrc  transparent,  Sir;  you 
may  see  through  them!  And  such  a house! 

Wei  Come,  Sir,  the  truth  of  your  discovery. 

Scr.  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes  like  Jews  : The 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and 
have  their  faction  and  their  fornication  within 
themselves;  the  buttery  and  the  laundry  aie 
another,  and  there's  no  love  lost;  the  cham- 
bers are  entire,  and  what’s  done  there  is  some- 
what higher  than  my  know  ledge.  But  this  I 
am  sure,  betw  een  these  copulations,  a stranger 
is  kept  virtuous,  that  is,  fasting.  But,  of  all 
this,  the  drink.  Sir 

Wei.  What  of  that.  Sir? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  I will  handle  it  as  the  time 
and  your  patience  will  give  me  leave.  This 
drink,  or  this  cooling  julap,  of  which  three 
spoonfuls  kill  the  calenture,  a pint  breeds  the 
cold  palsy 

Wei.  Sir,  you  belye  the  house. 

Scr.  1 would  I did.  Sir.  But,  as  I am  a 
true  man,  if  it  were  but  one  degree  colder, 
nothing  but  an  ass’s  hoof  would  hold  it.17 

Wei  I am  glad  on’t,  Sir;  for,  if  it  had 
prov’d  stronger,  you  had  keen  tongue-ty’d  of 
these  commendations.  Light  me  the  candle, 
Sir;  I’ll  hear  no  more,  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  his  comrades , with 
wenches , und  l wo  Jiddlers. 

Yo.  La.  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace 
out  thv  darling;  [boys; 

And  you,  my  learned  council,  set  and  turn, 
Jfess  till  the  cow  come  home;  kiss  close,  kiss 
close,  knaves. 

My  modern  poet,  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 


Enter  servant , with  wine. 

Strike  up,  you  merry  varlcls,  and  leave  your 
This  is  no  pay  for  fiddlers.  [peeping; 


, Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercules,  thy 
captain, 

Makes  thee  his  Hylas,  his  delight,  his  solace. 
Love  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois! 

f.et  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potation 
Five  marks,  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh. 
Cramp'd  with  this  rest  of  peace, and  I will 
Thy  battles.  [fight 

Yo  Lo.  Thou  shalt  hav’t,  boy,  and  fly  in 
feather; 

Lead  on  a march,  you  michers.19 

Enter  Savil. 

Sav.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart,  what  a 
noise  and  change  is  here!  ’Would  1 had  been 
cold  i’  th*  mouth  before  this  day,  and  ne'er 
have  liv’d  to  see  this  dissolution.  He  that 
lives  within  a mile  of  this  place,  had  as  good 
sleep  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  an  iron-mill. 
There’s  a dead  sea  of  driuk  i’  th’  cellar,  in 
which  goodly  vessels  lie  wreck’d;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  this  deluge,  appear  the  tops  of  fla- 
gons, and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drown'd 
i’  th’  marshes. 

Yo.  Lo.  What,  art  thou  come,  sweet  Sir 
Amias?  [Helen, 

Welcome  to  Troy!  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  my 
And  court  her  in  a dance. 

Suv.  Good  Sir,  consider.  [say  you? 

Jo.  Lo.  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen?  how 
Capt.  Consider!  That  were  a simple  toy, 
i’  faith.  [cries 

Consider ! Whose  moral’s  that  ? The  man  that 
‘ Consider,’  is  our  foe : Let  my  steel  know  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand  ; he  must 
Prithee  be  cafrn,  my  Hector.  [not  die  yet: 
Capt.  Peasant  slave!  [thank 

Thou  groom  compos’d  of  grudgings,  li\c  and 
This  gentleman;  thou  haost  seen  Pluto  else! 
The  next  ‘ consider*  kills  thcc. 


»7  . ..  . i f it  were  but  one  degree 

Colder , nothing  but  an  ass’s  hoof  would  hold  t/.j  It  it  one  peculiar  impropriety  in  our 
authors,  (who,  lo  be  sure,  ought  every  where  to  shew  their  learning,  so  it  he  done  without 
pedantry:)  that  they  too  frequently  put  it  in  the  mouths  of  characters,  who  ca!nnol  well  be  sup- 
posed to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  allusion  here  is  to  those  extreme  cold  waters 
which  flow’d  down  from  the  mountain  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which  would  penetrate 
through  every  \ chicle  but  that  of  an  horse’s  hoof;  as  Justin  tells  us  in  the  xiith  Rook  of  hi* 
History.  Plutarch  and  iKlian  say,  it  was  an  ass’s  hoof.  Arrian,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,  a 
mule's;  And  Quintus  Curtius,  an  ox's.  The  variation  in  this  point  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. They  were  of  so  very  cold  a quality,  as  to  be  mortal  to  those  who  drank  of  them. 

j Mr.  Theobald. 

23  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh , 

Crampt  with  this  rest  of  peace. The  rest  of  peace  is  a little  tautological,  and  I believe 
the  original  was. 

Cramp'd  with  the  rust  of  peace. 

t.  e.  Cramp’d  with  wearing  such  a rusty  sword  as  a long  peace  had  reduc'd  him  to.  lie  wanted 
to  have  a new  sword,  or  at  least  to  have  his  old  one  new  hatch'd:  The  hatch  of  the  sword  is 
the  gikled  wire  of  the  handle,  or  the  gilt  of  it  in  general.  Mr.  Seward. 

VVe  have  no  doubt  of  rest  being  the  proper  word,  because  the  captain  complains  of  his  thigh 
being  crump'd ; which  it  might  he  by  a want  of  exercise,  but  hardly  by  having  a rusty,  any 
inore  than  a bright,  sword  hanging  near  it. 

29  You  michers.J  i.e.  Idlers,  loiterers. 
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Act  f .J 

Trav.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again, 
in  a gallon  of  sack. 

Poet.  Tis  but  a snuff;  make  it  two  gallons, 
and  Jet  him  do  it  kneeling  in  repentance. 

Sar.  Nay,  rather  kill  me;  there’s  but  a lay- 
man lost.  Good  captain,  do  your  office. 

Yo.Lo.  Thou  shalt  drink,  steward;  drink 
and  dance,  my  steward.  Strike  him  a horn- 
pipe, squeakers!  Take  thy  stiver,  and  pace 
her  till  she  stew.3g 

Sav.  Sure,  Sir,  I cannot  dance  with  your 
gentlewomen ; they  are  too  light  for  me.  Pray 
break  my  head,  and  let  me  go. 

Cupt.  He  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 

Fo. Lo.  He  shall  dance,  and  drink,  and  be 
drunk  and  dance,  and  be  drunk  again,  and 
dull  sec  no  meat  in  a year. 

Poet.  And  three  quarters. 

Yo.Lo.  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

Capt.  Who  knocks  there?  let  him  in. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  disguis'd. 

Sav.  Some  to  deliver  me,  I hope. 

El.Lo.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  all!  My 
business  is  to  one  master  Loveless. 

Capt.  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean; 
rim  him,  and  take  his  inventory,  he’s  a right 
El.  Lo.  He  promises  no  less,  Sir.  [one. 
Yo.Lo.  Sir,  your  business? 

EL  Lo.  Sir,  I should  let  you  know,  yet  I 
am  loth,  yet  I am  sworn  to’t!  ’Would  some 
other  tongue  •would  speak  it  for  me! 

Yo.Lo.  Out  with  it,  i’  God’s  name. 

EL  Lo.  All  I desire.  Sir,  is  the  patience 
and  stiff* ranee  of  a man;  and,  good  Sir,  he 
not  mov’d  more 

Yo.Lo.  Than  a pottle  of  sack  will  do. 
Here  U my  hand  ; prithee,  thy  business? 

El.Lo.  Good  Sir,  excuse  me;  and  what- 
soever you  hear,  think  must  have  been  known 
unto  you;  and  be  yourself,  discrete,  and  bear 
it  nobly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee  dispatch  me. 

El.  Lo.  Your  brother’s  dead,  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Thou  dost  not  mean — dead  drunk? 
El.  Lo.  No,  no  ; dead  and  drown’d  at  sea, 
Yo.Lo.  Art  sure  he’s  dead?  [Sir. 

El.Lo.  Too  sure,  Sir.  [ot  it? 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure 
El.Lo.  As  sure.  Sir,  as  I tell  it.  [again? 
Yo.  Lo.  But  art  thou  sure  he  came  not  up 
El.  Lo.  He  may  come  up,  but  ne’er  to  call 
you  brother.  [drown  him? 

Yo.  Lo.  But  art  sure  he  had  water  enough  to 
El.  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  he  wanted  none. 

Yo.  Lo.  I would  not  have  him  want ; I 
lov’d  him  better.  Here,  I forgive  thee ; and, 
i faith,  be  plain ; how  do  I bear  yt  ? 


El.  Lo.  Very  wisely,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Fill  him  some  w’ine.  Thou  dost 
not  see  me  mov’d  ; these  transitory  toys  ne’er 
trouble  me;  he’s  in  a better  place,  my  friend, 
1 know’t.  Some  fellows  would  have  cry’d 
now,  and  have  curs’d  thee,  and  fall’n  out  with 
their  meat,  and  kept  a pother;  but  all  this 
helps  not : He  was  too  good  for  us,  and  let 
God  keep  him!  There’s  the  right  use  on’t, 
friend.  Off  with  thy  drink ; thou  hast  a spice 
of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry  : Fill  him  anotner. 
Savil,  your  master’s  (lead ; and  who  am  1 now, 
Savil?  Nay,  let’s  all  bear  it  well.  Wipe, 
Savil,  wipe;  tears  arc  but  thrown  away.  YVe 
shall  have  wenches  now;  shall  wc  not,  Savil? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  And  drink  innumerable? 

Sav.  Yes,  forsooth.  [drunk  a little? 

Yo.Lo.  And  you’ll  strain  court’ sy,  and  be 

Sav.  I would  be  glad.  Sir,  to  do  my  weak 
endeavour. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to 
love  a wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak.  Sir 

I o.  Lo.  Some  more  wine  for  my  friend  there. 

El.  Lo.  I shall  be  drunk  anon  for  my  good 
news  : But  I have  a loving  brother,  that's  my 
comfort. 

Yo.  Lo.  Here’s  to  you,  Sir;  this  is  the  worst 
I wish  you  for  your  news : And  if  I had  ano- 
ther elder  brother,  and  say,  it  were  his  chance 
to  feed  haddocks,  I should  be  still  the  same 
you  see  me  now,  a poor  contented  gentleman. 
More  wine  for  my  friend  there ; he’s  dry  again. 

El.  I.o.  I shall  be,  if  I follow  this  begi^ 
ning.  Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  1 ’scape  this 
drowning,  ’tis  your  turn  next  to  sink ; you 
shall  duck  twice  before  I help  you. — Sir,  1 
cannot  drink  more;  pray  let  me  have  your 
pardon. 

Yo.Lo.  Oh,  lord,  Sir,  it  is  your  modesty! 
More  wine;  give  him  a bigger  glass.  Hug 
him,  my  Captain!  Thou  snalt  be  my  chief 
mourner. 

Cap.  And  this  my  pennon.  Sir,  a full  ca- 
rouse to  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here. 

El.  Lo.  I feel  a buzzing  in  my  brains;  pray 
God  they  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne’er  trouble 
them  so  far  again.  Here’s  to  you.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward.  Down  o’your 
knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan!  be  drunk,  and 
penitent. 

Sav.  Forgive  inc,  Sir,  and  I’ll  be  any  thing. 

Yo.  Lo.  Then  be  a bawd ; I’ll  have  thee,  a 
brave  bawd.  [my  business  is  so  urgent. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I must  take  my  leave  of  you, 

Yo.  Lo.  Let’s  have  a bridling  cast,  before 
you  go.  Fill’s  a new  stoop. 


30  Take  thy  striver,  and  pace  her  till  she  stew .]  Here  is  both  obscurity  and  nonsense,  from 
the  casual  interposition  of  one  unnecessary  letter.  Stive  w as  the  old  and  obsolete  term  for  the 
*tew i ; and  consequently,  a stiver,  as  it  should  be  restored  in  the  text,  was  a girl,  a strumpet, 
who  ply’d  there.  Hence,  perhaps,  might  come  the  word  stiver  too,  to  signify  that  inconsider- 
able coin  (the  fifth  part  of  an  English  Penny)  the  pay  of  these  mean  prostitute*,  these  merelrices 
diololares,  as  Plautus  styles  them.  Mr.  Theobald . 
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El.  Lo.  I dare  not.  Sir,  by  no  means. 

Yo.  Lo.  Have  you  any  mind  to  a wench?  I 
would  fain  gratify  you  for  the  pains  you  took, 

El.  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  otner.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  I f you  find  any  stirring.dobut  say  so. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  you’re  too  bounteous : When 
I feel  that  itching,  you  shall  assuage  it.  Sir, 
before  another.  This  only,  and  farewell,  Sir : 
Your  brother,  when  the  storm  was  most 
extreme,  told  all  about  him,  he  left  a will, 
which  lies  close  behind  a chimney  in  the 
matted  chamber.  And  so,  as  well.  Sir,  as 
you  have  made  me  able,  1 take  my  leave. 

Yo.  Lo.  Let  us  embrace  him  all ! If  you  grow 
dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray  take  a 
bait  here;  1 have  a fresh  hogshead  for  you. 

Sav.  You  shall  neither  will,  nor  chobse. 
Sir.  My  master  is  a wonderful  fine  gentle- 
man ; has  a fine  state,  a very  fine  state.  Sir ; 
I am  his  steward.  Sir,  and  his  man. 

El.  Lo.  Would  you  were  our  own.  Sir,  as  I 
left  you.  Well,  1 must  cast  about,  or  a'.l  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,  gentleman,  gen- 
tleman ! 

El.  Lo.  What  would  you  with,  me.  Sir? 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentlemen! 

El.  Lo.  Oil,  sleep,  Sir,  sleep.  [Ex.  El.  Lo. 

Yo.  Lo . Well,  boys,  you  see  what’s  fali’u; 
let’s  in  and  drink,  and  give  tiianks  for  it. 

Cap t.  Let’s  give  thanks  for  it. 

' Yo.  Lo.  Drunk,  as  I live. 

Sav.  Drunk,  as  I live,  boys. 

Yo.Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  dis- 
charge thine  office,  and  cast  up  a reckoning  of 
sfome  we  i&it.  i will  be  knighted,  for  my  state 
will  bear  it;  ’tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys!  Off 
with  your  husks ; I’ll  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Copt.  Oh,  sweet  loveless! 

Sav.  All  in  sattin!  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Yo.Lo.  March  in,  my  noble  compeers! 
And  this,  my  countess,  sfiall  be  led  by  two: 
And  so  proceed  we  to  the  will.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Morecrafl  and  Jfldow. 

Mor.  And,  Widow,  as  I say,  be  your  own 
friend:  Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay, 
and  wise;  continue  so,  sweet  duck,  continue 
so.  Take  heed  of  young  smooth  varlets, 
younger  brothers ; they  arc  worms  that  will 
eat  through  your  bags ; they  arc  very  lighl’ning, 
that  with  a flash  or  two  will  melt  your  money, 
and  never  singe  your  purse-strings ; they  are 
colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dangerous,  ’till 
we  take  ’em  up,  and  make  ’em  fit  for  bonds. 
lxx)k  upon  me;  I have  had,  ami  have  yet, 
matter  of  moment,  girl,  matter  of  moment: 
You  mav  meet  with  a worse  back;  I’ll  not 

lYid.  *Nor  I neither.  Sir.  [commend  it. 

Mor.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour,  Widow, 
’tis  tough.  [love  a tender  one. 

Wid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ; for  1 

Mor.  Sweet  Widow,  leave  your  frumps, 
and  be  edified  : You  know  my  state  ; I sell  no 
perspccti\e3,  scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor 
put  my  trust  in  shoe-ties;  and  where  your 


[Act  f . 

husband  in  an  age  was  rising  by  burnt  figs, 
dredg’d  with  meal  and  jiowdertd  sugar,  saun- 
ders,  and  grains,  wormseed  and  rotten  raisins, 
and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made  the  footvnen 
mangy;  I,  in  a year,  have  put  up  hundreds; 
inclos'd,  my  Widow,  those  pleasant  meadows, 
by  a forfeit  mortgage ; for  which  the  poor 
knight  takes  a lone  chamber,  owes  for  his  ale, 
and  dare  not  boat  his  hostess.  Nav,  more 

Wtd.  Good  Sir,  no  more.  Whate’er  my 
husband  was,  I know  what  I am;  and,  if  you 
mam-  me,  you  must  bear  it  bravely  off,  Sir. 

Mor.  Not  with  the  head,  sweet  Widow. 

Jl'ld.  No,  sweet  Sir,  but  with  your  shoul- 
ders. I must  have  you  dubb’d  ; for  under 
that  I will  not  stoop  a feather.  My  husband 
was  a fellow  lov’d  to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gain 
his  exercise,  .and  so  grew  costive,  which,  for 
that  I was  his  wife,  I gave  way  to,  and  spun 

mine  own  smocks  coarse,  and,  Sir,  so  little 

But  let  that  pa^s : Time,  that  wears  all  things 
out,  wore  out  this  husband ; who,  in  penitence 
of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage,  left  me 
great  with  his  wealth;  which,  if  you’ll  be  a 
worthy  gossip  to,  he  knighted.  Sir. 

Enter  Suvil. 

Mor.  Now,  Sir,  from  whom  come  you? 
whose  man  are  you,  Sir?  [less. 

Sav.  Sir,  I come  from  young  master  lxive- 

AJor.  Be  silent.  Sir;  1 have  no  money,  not 
a penny  for  you:  He’s  sunk;  your  master’* 
sunk;  a perish'd  man,  Sir. 

Sav.  Indeed,  his  brother’s  sunk,  Sir;  God 
be  with  him!  A perish’d  man,  indeed,  and 
drown’d  at  sea.  ^brother  drown’d  ? 

Mor.  1 low  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend?  his 

Sav.  Untimely,  Sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mor.  And  he  wants  money?  - 

Sav.  Yes ; and  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  is 
now  to  be  knighted. 

Mor.  Widow,  Ik*  wise;  there’s  more  land 
coming.  Widow  ; be  wise,  and  give  thanks  for 
me.  Widow. 

lYid.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted, 
and  then  give  thanks  for  me.  Sir. 

Sav.  What  says  your  worship  to  this  money: 

Mor.  I say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sav.  A thousand,  Sir? 

Mor.  A thousand.  Sir,  provided,  anywise, 
Sir,  his  land  lie  for  the  payment;  other- 
wise— 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  comrades , to  them. 

Sav.  lie’s  here  himself,  Sir,  and  can  better 
tell  you. 

Mor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  and  worthy 
master  I.ovejcss,  and  now  right  worshipful, 
all  joy  and  welcome  ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Thanks  to  my  dear  incloser,  master 
Morecraft.  Prithee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  my 
family;  I'll  do  as  much  for  yours.  This,  and 
your  own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman 
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JVid.  And  yours.  Sir,  if  you  mean  well. 
Tis  a handsome  gentleman. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sirrah,  my  brother’s  dead. 

Mor.  Dead?  [Ember- week. 

Yo.Lo.  Dead;  and  by  this  time  sous’d  for 

Mor.  Dead? 

Yo.  Lo.  Drown'd,  drown’d  at  sea,  man. 
By  the  next  fresh  conger  that  comes  we  shall 
hear  more.  [moves  me  much. 

Mor.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  it 

Yo.  Lo.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and 
weep  for  the  dead  ? Why,  I thought  nothing 
but  a general  inundation  would  have  mov’d 
thee.  Prithee,  be  quiet;  he  hath  left  his  land 

Mor.  Oh,  has  he  so?  [behind  hi  in. 

Yo.Lo.  Yes,  faith,  1 thank  him  for’t:  I’ve 
all,  boy.  Hast  any  ready  money  ? 

Mor.  Will  you  sell,  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  No,  not  outright,  good  Gripe. 
Marry,  a mortgage,  or  such  a slight  security. 

Mor.  I have  no  money,  Sir,  for  mortgage : 
If  you’ 11  sell,  and  all  or  none.  I’ll  work  a new 
mine  for  you. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  look  before  you;  he’ll  work 
you  out  of  all  else.  If  you  sell  all  your  land, 
you  have  sold  your  country;  and  then  you 
must  to  eea,  to  seek  your  brother,  and  there 
he  pickled  in  a powdering-tub,  and  break 
your  teeth  with  biscuits  and  hard  beef,  that 
must  have  watering.  Sir : And  where’s  your 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drink  then? 
If  you’ll  turn  up  the  Straits,  you  may ; for  you 
have  no  calling  for  drink  there,  but  with  a 
cannon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship’s 
sides ; and  then,  if  you  ’scape  with  life,  and 
take  a faggotoboat  and  a bottle  of  usquebaugh, 
come  home,  poor  man,  like  a type  ot  Thames- 
street,  stinking  of  pitch  and  noor-john.  I 
cannot  tell,  Sir;  l would  be  lotn  to  see  it. 

Capt.  Steward,  you  arc  an  ass,  a meazel'd 
mongrel ; and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace 
of  my  sovereign  friend  here,  I would  break 
your  forecasting  coxcombs,  dog,  I would,  even 
with  thy  staff  of  office  there,  thy  pen  and 
inkhoro.  Noble  boy,  the  god  of  gold  here 
has  fed  thee  well;3*  take  money  for  thy  dirt. 
Hark,  and  believe;  thou  art  cold  of  consti- 
tution, thy  seat  unhealthful ; sell  and  be  wide: 
We  are  three  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child;  mirth 
shall  be  only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  he  the 
black-cy’d  beauties  of  the  time.  Money  makes 
men  eternal. 

Poet.  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest 
course : Then  may  you  live  without  the  charge 


of  people;  only  we  four  will  make  a fa- 
mily; ay,  and  an  age  that  will  beget  new 
annals,  in  which  I'll  write  thy  life,  my  son 
of  pleasure,  equal  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 

Yo.  Lo.  Wnat  men  were  they.  Captain? 

Capt.  Two  rbaring  boys  of  Rome,  that 
made  all  split. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  Sir,  what  dare  you  give? 

Sav.  You  will  not  sell.  Sir? 

Yo.Lo.  Who  told  you  so,  Sir? 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  have  a care. 

Yo.  Lo.  Peace,  or  I’ll  tack  your  tongue  up 
to  your  roof.  What  money?  speak. 

Mor.  Six  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Capt.  Take  it;  b’as  overbidden,  by  the  sun; 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  * 
and  draw  the  writings. 

Mor.  There’s  a grid’s  penny  for  thee. 

Sav.  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  ray 
farm  be  excepted  : I f l become  his  tenant,  I 
am  undone,  my  children  beggars,  and  my 
wife  God  knows  what.  Consider  me,  dear 

Mor.  I’ll  have  all  or  none.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.  Dispatch  the  writ- 
ings. [Exit  with  Com. 

JVid.  Go,  thou  art  a pretiy  forehanded  fel- 
’ Would,  thou  wert  wiser.  [low! 

Sav.  Now  do  I sensibly  begin  to  feel 
Myself  a rascal ! ’Would  1 coulrl  teach  a school. 

Or  beg,  or  lye  well : l am  utterly  undone. 

Now  he,  that  taught  thee  to  deceive  and 
cozen. 

Take  thee  to  his  mercy!  So  be  it.  \ [Exit. 

Mor.  Come,  Widow,  Coinc*  ntver  stand 
upon  a knighthood ; it  is  a mere  Jhper  ho- 
nour, and  not  proof  enough  for  a serjeant. 
Come,  come,  I’ll  make  thee 

JVid.  To  answer  in  short,  ’tis  this.  Sir. 
No  knight,  no 'Widow:  If  you  make  me 
any  thing,  it  must  be  a lady;  and  so  I taka 
my  leave.  [it. 

Jlfor,.  Farewell,  sweet  Widow,  and  think  of 

JVid.  Sir,  I do  more  than  think  of  it;  it 
makes  me  dream.  Sir.  [Exit  JVid. 

Mor.  She’s  rich  and  sober,  if  this  itch  were 
from  her:  And,  say,  I be  at  the  charge  to 
pay  the  footmen,  and  the  trumpets,  ay,  and 
the  horsemen  too,  and  be  a knight,  and  she 
refuse  me  then  : 

Then  am  1 hoist  into  the  subsidy,  [comb  : 
And  so  by  consequence  should  prove  a coxr 
I’ll  have  a care  of  that.  Six  thousand  pound, 
Aud  then  the  land  is  mine:  There’s  some 
refreshing  yet.  [Eri/. 


11  The  god  of  gold  here  has  f tpilhee  well.']  Mr.  Seward  imagines,  * that  the  lajtf  syllable  of 

* the  true  word  only  remained  in  the  copy,  sed,  which  the  editors  altered  to  fed\  and  there- 
fore proposes  reading  advised.  Though  we  think  his  suggestion  ingenious,  the  variation  from 
the  old  authorities  is  too  great,  for  us  to  admit  advised  into  the  text.  It  is  very  probable  the 
Captain  means,  * Morecraft  has  hitherto  fed,  supplied , vou  well  with  money;  and  do  net 

* break  off  with  him  now.’ 
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ACT  III. 


Enter  Abigail,  and  drops  her  glove. 

Abig.  TF  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes 
* Tell  me  he’s  man  enough,  up  goes 
my  rest, 

And,  I know,  I shall  draw  him. 

Enter  Welford. 

If  el.  This  is  the  strangest  pamper’d  piece 
of  flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  cop'd 
withal.  What  a trim  V envoy  here  she  has  put, 
upon  me:31  These  women  are  a proud  kind 
of  cattle,  and  love  this  whoreson  doing  so 
directly,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  make  their 
very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh.  Here’s  dog- 
skin and  storax  sufficient  to  kill  a hawk  : 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up33 
amongst  Irish  heads  of  tecr , to  shew  the 
mightiness  of  her  palm,  I know  not. 

There  she  is:  I must  enter  into  dialogue. 
Lady,  you  have  lost  your  alove. 

Abig.  Not,  Sir,  if  you  have  found  it. 

If  el.  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it. 
Abig.  ’Twill  be  uncivil  in  me  to  take  back 
A favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow’d,  Sir. 
Pray,  wear  it  for  me.  [you,  mistress, 

If  el.  I had  rather  wear  a bell. — But,  hark 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  "love, 

That  you  would  have  me  wear  it?  Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth- 
ach  ? [soluble. 

Or  these  red  tops,  being  steep’d  in  white-wine 
Will ’t  kill  the  itch?  or  has  it  so  conceal’d 
A providence  to  keep  my  hands  from  bonds? 

If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a bare  glove  of  half-a-crorwn  a pair, 

’Twill  be  but  half  a courtesy  ; I wear  two  al- 
ways. [pleasure. 

Faith,  let’s  draw  cuts;  one  will  do  me  no 
Abig.  The  tenderness  of ’s  years  keeps  him 
as  yet 


In  ignorance  : He’s  a well-moulded  fellow. 
And  I wonder  his  blood  should  stir  no  higher; 
But  ’tis  his  want  of  company : I mu6t 
Grow  nearer  to  him. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  disguised 
El.  Lo.  God  save  you  both ! 

Abig.  And  pardon  you.  Sir!  This  is  some- 
what rude : 

How  came  you  hither?  [open. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  through  the  doors;  they  are 
Wei.  What  are  you?  and  what  business 
have  you  here  ? 

El.  Lo.  More,  I believe,  than  you  have. 
Abig.  Who  would  this  fellow  speak  with? 
Art  thou  sober? 

El.  Lo.  Yes;  I come  not  here  to  sleep. 
Wei.  Prithee,  what  art  thou? 

El.  Lo.  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art; 
I am  a gentleman. 

Wei.  Art  thou  no  more?  [soldier. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar’st  be;  a 
Abig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel? 

El.  Lo.  No,  not  with  women.  1 come 
With  a gentlewoman.  [here  to  speak 

Abig.  Why,  I am  one. 

El.  Lo.  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

Wei.  This  is  a fine  fellow. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I’m  not  fine  yet.  I am  but 
new  come  over ; 

Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor, 
And  then  I shall  be  fine.  Sir.  Lady,  if  there 
A better  of  your  sex  within  this  house,  [be 
Say  I would  see  her.  [Sir? 

Abig.  Why,  am  not  I good  enough  for  you, 
El.  Lo.  Your  way  you’ll  be  too  good,  rray, 
end  my  business. 

This  is  another  suitor  : Oh,  frail  woman ! 
Wei.  This  fellow,  with  his  bluotncss,  hopes 
to  do  [could:34 

More  than  the  long  suits  of  a thousand 


31  What  a trim  l’cnvoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me .]  IJ envoy  signifies  an  ambassador,  emis- 
sary, go  between.  It  is  a term  still  in  use  to  signify  a minister.  Wei  ford  speaks  with  reference 
to  Abigail’s  glove,  which  she  drops  when  she  enters. 

33  Amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the  mightiness  of  her  palm.]  Teer  is  the  Irish 
pronunciation  of  deer ; the  palm , or  palmer,  is  call'd  the  crown  of  a stag’s  head. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

34  This  fellow  with  his  blunt  ness,  &c.]  So  Shakespeare,  in  his  King  Lear,  Act  II 

This  is  some  fellow,  ' 

Who  having  been  prais'd  for  blunt  ness,  doth  affect  % 

A sauaj  roughness ; and  constrains  the  garb. 

Quite  from  his  nature,  lie  can  t fatter,  he  l 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ; 

An  they  will  take  it,  so  ; if  not,  he's  plain. 

7'hese  kind  of  knaves  / know,  which  in  this  plainness 
v Harbour  more  craft , and  more  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 

’That  stretemheir  duties  nicely , 
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Tho’  he  be  sour,  he’s  quick ; I must  not  trust 
him. 

Sir,  this  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you;  she  is 
mere  serious.  You  smell  as  if  you  were  new 
Cu'k  u ; go,  and  be  handsome,  and  then  you 
may  sit  with  the  servingmen. 

El.  Lo.  What  are  you.  Sir? 

Wei.  Troth,  guess  by  my  outside. 

El.  Lo.  Then,  l take  you.  Sir,  for  some 
new  sijkcn  thing,  wean’d  from  the  country, 
that  shall  (when  you  come  to  keep  good  com- 
pany) be  beaten  into  better  manners.  Pray, 
pood  proud  gentlewoman,  help  me  to  your 
mistress. 

Wei.  How  many  lives  hast  thou;  that  thou 
talk'st  thus  rudely?*35 

FA.  Lo.  But  one,  one;  I am  neither  cat  nor 
woman.  [you  cver 

WeL  And  will  that  one  life.  Sir,  maintain 
In  such  bold  sauc'tncss  ? [as  you  are, 

El.Lo.  Yes,  'mongst  a nation  of  such  men 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.  Shall  I speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

Alig.  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 

El.  Lo.  I must  stay  here  then. 

Wei.  That  you  shall  not,  neither. 

El.  Lo.  GcxkI  fine  thing,  tell  me  why? 

Wei.  Good  angry  thing.  I’ll  tell  you  : 

This  is  no  place  for  such  companions ; 

Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 
Better  i’  th’  suburbs;  there  your  strong  pitch- 
perfume. 

Mingled  with  Ices  of  ale,  shall  reek  in  fashion  : 
This  is  no  Thamea-Street,  Sir. 

Alig.  This  gentleman  informs  you  truly. 
Prithee,  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs, 
Good  captain , or  whatever  title  else 
The  warlike  cel-boats  have  bestow’d  upon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyself;  prithee  be  sweeter; 
And  know,  ray  lady  speaks  with  no  such 
swabbers.  [tradition 

El.  Lo.  You  cannot  talk  me  out  with  your 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays;  go  to,  I have 
found  ye. 

And  for  you,  tender  Sir,  whose  gentle  blood 
Huns  in  vour  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
Hut  threc-pii’d  people,36  I do  let  you  know. 

Me  that  begot  your  worship’s  sattin  suit, 

Can  make  no  men.  Sir.  I will  see  this  lady, 
And,  with  the  reverence  of  your  silkenship. 

In  these  old  ornaments. 

Wei.  You  will  not,  sure? 

El.  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  I shall. 

Alig.  You  would  be  beaten  out? 

El.  Lo.  1 ndeed  I would  not ; or,  if  I would 
be  beaten,  ’ 

Pray,  who  shall  Ixjat  me?  This  good  gentleman 
Looks  as  he  were  o’  th’  peace. 

Wrl.  Sir,  you  shall  see  that.  Will  you  get 
you  out? 


El.  Lo.  Yes ; that  that  shall  correct  your 
boy’s  tongue. 

Dare  you  fight?  I will  stay  here  still. 

[They  draic. 

Al:ig.  Oh,  their  things  arc  out ! Help, 
help,  for  God’s  sake  I 

Madam ! Jesus!  They  foin  at  one  another. 
Madam!  Why,  who  is  within  there? 

Euler  Lady. 

Lady.  Who  breeds  this  rudeness? 

Wcl.  This  uncivil  fellow. 

He  says  he  coi>ies  from  sea;  where,  I believe, 
H’as  purg’d  away  his  manners. 

Lady.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Wei.  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once 
* God  bless  you,’ 

Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial 
Must  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  busi- 
I let  go  his  ill  language.  [ness. 

Lady.  Sir,  have  you 
Business  with  me? 

El.  Lo.  Madam,  some,  1 have; 

But  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  life  for’t. 

If  you  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about 
you 

Such  knights  o’  th’  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live; 
But  in  what  fame? 

Lady.  Pray  stay,  Sir.who  has  wrong’d  you  ? 
El.  Lo.  Wrong  me  he  cannot,  though  un- 
civilly 

He  Hung  his  wild  words  at  me : But  to  you, 
I think,  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  1 come  withal  a passage  to  you. 
Though  I seem  coarse.  [my  knowledge. 
Lady.  Excuse  me,  gentle  Sir;  ’twas  from 
And  shall  have  no  protection.  And  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  shew’d  more  heat  than  wit,  and 
from  yourself 

Have  borrow’d  pow’r  I never  gave  you  here. 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.  My  house 
Is  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in  ; and  my  favours 
Not  doting  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
So  far,  that  I should  make  \ou  master  of  iny 
business. 

My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people 
Than  to  be  tried  with  swords;  and  they  that 
come 

To  do  me  service,  must  not  think  to  win  inc 
With  hazard  of  a murder.  If  your  love 
Consist  in  fury,  earn'  it  to  the  camp; 

And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress, 
Shorten  your  youth.  I pray  be  better  temper’d ; 
And  give  me  leave  awhile,  Sir. 

Wei.  You  must  have  it.  [Exit  Welford. 
Lady.  Now,  Sir,  your  business? 

El.  Lo.  First,  1 thank  you  for  schooling 
this  young  fellow,  [enough 

Whom  his  own  follies,  which  he’s  prone 


35  Abig.  How  many  fives,  &:c.]  All  the  copies  place  this  speech  to  Abigail.  We  have 
•entured  to  transfer  it  to  Welford  : which  his  next  speech,  we  think;  fully  warrants  us  to  do. 

36  But  three  pil’d  people. J i.  e.  Wearers  of  velvet ; the  pile  is  the  soft  shag  or  pluff  of  it. 
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Daily  to  fall  into,  if  you  but  frown. 

Shall  level  him  away  to  his  repentance. 

Next,  1 should  rati  at  you  5 but  you  arc  a 
And  anger’s  lost  upon  you.  [woman. 

Lady.  Why  at  me.  Sir  ? 

1 never  did  you  wrong;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

El.  Lo.  You  have  done  that, 

I must  confess,  I have  the  least  curse  in, 
Because  the  least  acquaintance  : But  there  be 
(\lf  there  be  honour  in  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when  they  shall  know  what  I 
deliverj 

(As  all  good  men  must  share  in’t)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 

Lady.  How  is  this,  good  Sir? 

EL  Lo.  'Tis  that,  that,  if  you  have  a soul, 
You’ve  kill'd  a gentleman.  • [will choke  it: 
Lady.  1 kill'd  a gentleman  ! 

EL  Lo.  You,  and  your  cruelty,  have  kill’d 
him,  woman ! 

And  such  a man  (let  me  be  angry  in’t) 

Whose  least  worth  weigh’d  above  all  womens’ 
virtues 

That  are ; I spare  you  all  to  come  too  : Guess 
him  now. 

Lady.  I am  so  innocent,  I cannot.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Repent,  you  mean.  You  are  a 
perfect  woman, 

And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man’s  undoing. 
LadiJ . Sir,  you  have  miss'd  your  way ; I 
am  not  she. 

EL  Lo.  Would  he  had  miss’d  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander’d 
Farther  than  women  are  ill  spoken  of, 

So  he  had  miss'd  this  misery.  You,  lady 

Lady.  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? 

EL  Lo.  Well  enough,  I hope. 

While  I can  keep  my  self  out  from  temptations. 
Lady.  Pray,  leap  into  this  matter ; whither 
would  you  ? [peevishness 

El.  Lo.  You  had  a servant,  that  your 
Enjoin’d  to  travel. 

Lady.  Such  a one  I have 
Still,  and  should  he  grieved  it  were  otherwise. 
EL  Lo.  Then  frave  your  asking,  and  he 
griev’d ; he’s  dead  1 [not ; 

How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I know 
But  this  I am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both. 
Were  stark  inad  ; else  he  might  have  liv’d 
To’ve  given  a stronger  testimony  to  th’  world. 
Of  what  he  might  have  been,  l ie  was  a man 
I knew  but  in  his  evening ; ten  suns  after. 
Forc’d  by  a tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg’d  under  us;  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
lie  call’d  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life. 

On  you,  unhappy  woman ; and,  whilst  oil 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  desp’rately 
Embrac’d  a wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 

•If  any  live,  go  to  my  Fate,  that  forc’d  me 
* To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy/ 


[Act  5. 

H is  name  was  Loveless ; and  I 'scap'd  thestorm, 
And  now  vou  have  my  business. 

Lady.  ’Tis  too  much.  [perish’d. 

’Would  I had  been  that  storm  ; he  nad  not 
If  you’ll  rail  now,  I will  forgive  you.  Sir: 

Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  I shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say  : 1 do  confess  myself 
A guilty  cause  in  this.  I would  say  more, 
But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliver’d. 17 
El.  Lo.  I like  this  well : These  women  are 
strange  things.  [Aside. 

’Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going 
from  you, 

And  chain’d  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 
Lady.  ’Would  you  had  told  me  then  so; 
these  two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 

El.  Lo.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much: 
But,  say  he  liv’d ; these  were  forgotten  things 
Lady.  Ay,  say  you  so?  [again. 

Sure,  I should  know  that  voice:  This  u 
knavery. 

I’ll  fit  you  for  it— Were  he  living.  Sir, 

I would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable. 

Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.  Oh,  my  friend, 
What  penance  shall  I pull  upon  my  fault, 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  self  for  inis? 

EL  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others;  'twas some 
jealousy 

That  turn’d  him  desperate. 

Lady.  I’ll  be  with  you  straight : 

Are  vou  wrung  there?  * [Aside. 

EL  Lo.  This  works  amain  upon  her. 
Lady.  I do  confess  there  is  a gentleman, 
Has  borne  me  long  good  will. 

El.  Lo.  I do  not  like  that.  [Aside- 

Lady.  And  vow'd  a thousand  services  to 
To  me,  regardless  of  him : [me ; 

But  since  Fate,  that  no  power  can  withstand, 
Has  taken  from  me  my  first,  and  best  love, 
And  to  weep  away  my  youth  is  a mere  folly, 

I will  shew  you  what  1 determine.  Sir; 

You  shall  know  all. 

Call  Mr.  Welford,  there:  That  gentleman 
I mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes, 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 

He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 

El.  Lo.  Then  you  can  love? 

Lady.  Yes,  certainly.  Sir:  [cruel. 

Though  it  please  you  to  think  me  hard  and 
I hope  I shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 

EL  Lo.  I have  made  myself  a fine  fool. 

Enter  Welford. 

Wei.  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me* 
madam?  [pardon, 

Lady.  Yes,  Mr.  Welford;  and  I ask  your 


- ■■  / would  say  more. 

But  grief  is  grown  loo  great  to  be  deliver’d.] 
Cura  Icvcs  lotjuunlur,  tngentes  stupenl. 
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let  3.] 

Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward  : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 

El.  Lo.t Soj  it  is  better  I were  drown'd  in- 
deed. [it! 

Wei.  This  is  a sudden  passion ; God  hold 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has 
Persuaded  her.  I’ll  give  him  a new  suit  on't. 

Lady.  A parting  kiss;  and,  good  Sir,  let 
To  wait  me  in  the  gallery.  [me  pray  you 
Wei.  I’tn  in  another  world! 

Madam,  where  you  please.  [Exit.  Wei. 

El.  Lo.  I wifi  to  sea,  [deed. 

And  ’t  shall  go  hard  but  I’ll  be  drown’d  in- 
Lady.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  I am  no  such 
hard-hearted  creature. 

But  time  may  win  me. 

El.  Lo.  \ ou  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 
Lady.  Alas,  Sir,w  hat  would  you  have  me  do? 
I cannot  call  him  back  again  with  sorrow  ; 

I'll  love  this  man  as  dearly;  and,  beshrew  me. 
I’ll  keep  hinj  far  enough  from  seu. 

And  'twas  told  me,  now  I remember  me. 

By  an  old  wise  woman,  that  my  first  love 
Should  be  drowned ; and  see,  ’tis  come  about. 
El.  Lo.  I would  she  had  told  you  your  se- 
cond [about : 

Should  be  hang'd  too,  and  let  that  come 
But  this  is  very  strange. 

Lady.  Faith,  Sir,  consider  all. 

And  then  I know  you  will  be  of  my  mind  : 

If  weeping  could  redeem  him,  I would  weep 
still. 

El.  Lo.  But,  say,  that  I were  Loveless, 

And  scap’d  the  storm  ; how  would  you  answer 
this?  [leave  all  the  world. 

Lady.  Why,  for  that  gentleman  I would 
El.  Lo.  T*h is  young  thing  too? 

Lady.  This  young  thing  too,  [my  state. 
Or  any  y ounp  thing  else.  Why,  I would  lose 
El.  Lo.  Why,  then,  he  lives  still : I am  he, 
your  Loveless ! [purpose 

Lady.  Alas,  I knew  it.  Sir,  and  for  that 
PreDar  d this  pageant.  Get  you  to  your  task. 
And  leave  these  players'  tricks,  or  I shall 
leave  you ; 

Indeed,  l shall.  Travel,  or  know  me  not. 

El.  Lo.  \VTil!  you  then  marry? 

Lady.  I will  not  promise;  take  your  choice. 

Farewell.  [a  woman  t 

El.  Lov.  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but 
I must  do  something.  [J axil  Loveless. 

Enter  Wc[ford. 

Wei.  Mistress,  I am  bold. 

Lady.  You  are,  indeed. 

Wei.  You  so  o’erjoy'd  me,  Lady! 

Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not;  pray 
fast,  and  welcome. 

Wei.  By  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 
Lady.  By  this,  and  to-morrow's  light,  I 
care  not  for  you.  t 

Wei.  Conic,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 
Lady.  Indeed  X can,  where  you  shall  never 
find  it. 

W el.  I hkc  this  mirth  well.  Lady. 
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Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on’t. 

Wei.  I must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,  Sir. 

if 'cl.  Indeed,  I must.  [my  leave: 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  I will  take 
You  have  your  parting  blow.  I pray  commend 
me  [hither. 

To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  you 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  ’twere 
fit,  [wit ; 

You  brought  less  brav’ry  with  you,  and  more 
You’ll  never  get  a wife  else. 

Wei.  Arc  you  in  earnest? 

Lady.  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat,  Sir? 

Your  horses  will  be  ready  straight;  you  shall 
have 

A napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

Wei.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  for  that  face. 

Wei.  It  is  a good  one,  Lady. 

Lady . Yes,  if 'twere  notwarpt; 

The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it.  [Lady. 

Wei.  Methinks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best. 
Lady.  No,  by  my  troth.  Sir;  yet,  o*  my 
conscience. 

You  would  make  shift  with  it. 

Wei.  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lada.  1 will  not:  Fare  you  well.  Ho! 
who’s  within  there?  [haste; 

Bring  out  the  gentleman’s  horses;  ne’s  in 

And  set  some  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

Wei.  I ljave  too  much  of  that,  I thank  you. 
Lady  • [goes 

Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  please,  there 
A black  one  with  you,  Lady. 

Lady.  Farewell,  young  man ! [E.rit  Ladp. 
Wei.  You  have  made  me  one.  Farewell; 
and  may  the  curse  of  a great  house  fall  upon 
thee;  I mean,  the  butler!  The  devil  ana  all 
his  works  arc  in  these  women.  ’Would  all  my 
sex  were  of  iny  mind ; I would  make  'em  a 
new  Lent,  and  a long  one,  that  flesh  might 
be  in  more  rev’rence  with  them. 

Elder  Abigail  to  him. 

A big.  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Wei  ford — -■ 

Wei.  So  am  I,  that  you  are  here. 

A big.  How  does  my  lady  use  you? 

Wei.  As  I would  use  you,  scurvily. 

Abig.  I should  have  been  more  kind.  Sir. 
Wei.  I should  have  been  undone  then . Pray, 
leave  me,  [calls. 

And  look  t’  your  sweet-meats.  Hark,  your  lady 
Abig.  Sir,  I shall  borrow  so  much  time, 
without  offence.  [love,  leave  me. 

Wei.  You’re  nothing  but  oflencc;  for  God’s 
Abig.  ’Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such 
a tyrant.  [good,  do! 

Wei.  To  send  you  to  me.  ’Pray,  go  stitch  ; 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a term. 
Abig.  I do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if 
I said  love 

I lied  not,  should  any  ways  deserve  this. 

Wei.  A thousand  ways,  a thousand  ways! 
Sweet  creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 
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[Aci  3. 


Al-ig.  What  creature,  Sir?  I hope  I am  a 
woman. 

JVel.  A hundred,  I think,  by  your  noise. 
Abig.  Since  you  are  angry.  Sir,  I’m  bold 
to  tell  you 

That  I’m  a woman,  and  a rib. 

JVel.  Of  a roasted  horse. 

Abig.  Construe  me  that. 

JVel.  A dog  can  do  it  better.83  Farewell, 
Countess;  and  commend  me  to  your  lady; 
tell  her  she's  proud,  and  scurvy:  And  so  I 
commit  you  both  to  your  tempter. 

Abig.  Sweet  Mr.  \V  el  ford  1 [ruins, 

JVel.  Avoid,  old  Satanas!  Go  daub  your 
Your  face  looks  fouler  than  a storm: 

The  footman  stays  you  in  the  lobby,  Lady. 

Al-ig.  If  you  were  a gentleman,  I should 
know  it  by  your  gentle  conditions.  Are  these 
fit  words  to  give  a gentlewoman  ? 

JVel.  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you. 
Sirrah,  my  horses!  Farewell,  old  adage! 

Keep  your  nose  warm;  the  rheum  will  make 
it  horn  else.  [Exit  JVel. 

A big.  The  blessings  of  a prodigal  young  heir 
Be  thy  companions,  Welford!  Marry,  come  | 
up,  my  gentleman,  [bite?  i 

Are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  they  can’t  1 
A skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,  [saddle. 
Welford,  and  fair  enough  for  such  a pack- 
And  I doubt  not  (if  my  aim  hold) 

To  see  her  made  to  amble  to  your  hand. 

[Lai?  Abig. 

Enter  Young  loveless,  and  comrades , More- 
craft , Jf  ’idow , Savil,  and  the  rest. 

' Capt.  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young 
puissant  knight! 

And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not : Thou  art  an  errant  man  ;3tf 
Go  on:  The  circumcis’d  shall  fall  by  thee. 

Let  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough;  and  Jove  it 
speed ; 

Mecha  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall. 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 

Yo.  Lo.  It  shall.  Captain;  1 mean  to  be  a 
worthy.  [be  all. 

Capt.  One  worthy  is  too  little;  thou  shalt 
Mor . Captain,  I shall  deserve  some  of  your 
love  too.  [noble  Morecraft, 

Capt.  Thou  shalt  have  heart  and  hand  too, 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money. 

I am  a man  of  garrison  ; be  rul’d, 

And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gales. 


Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  .again, 
And  I will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  Don  Diego! 
I’ll  wooe  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  nukelier 
apt.  [meaning. 

Mor.  Pardon  me,  Captain,  you’re  oeside  my 
Yo.  I,o.  No,  Mr.  Morecraft,  ’tis  the  Cap- 
tain’s meaning, 

I should  prepare  her  for  yc. 

Capt.  Or  provoke  her. 

Speak,  my  modern  man,  I say  * provoke  her.’ 
Poet.  Captain,  1 say  so  too ; or  stir  her  to  it. 
So  say  the  critics. 

Yo.  Lo.  But  howsoever  you  expound  it.  Sir, 
She’s  very'  welcome ; and  this  shall  serve  for 
witness. 

And,  Widow,  since  you’re  coinc  so  happily. 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  while  I stand  by  to 
ratify.  [lieveme; 

JVid.  1 had  rather  give  it  back  again,  be- 
lt is  a misery  to  say,  you  had  it.  Take  heed. 
Yo.  Lo.  ’Tis  past  that,  Widow.  Come,  sit 
down.  Some  wine  there! 

There  is  a scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it. 

Mr.  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir. 
Savil!40 
Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  your  keys  ready?  I must  ease 
your  burden. 

Sac.  I’m  ready, Sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to’t. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  live  better. 
Sav.  I shall  have  less  to  do,  that’s  all : 
There’s  half  a dozen  of  my  friends  i’  th’  fields, 
Sunning  against  a bank,  with  half  a breech 
Among  ’em ; I shall  be  with  ’em  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal ! 

What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family? 

They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  them- 
selves. J merry  all. 

Yo.Lo.  Drink,  master  Morecraft!  Pray  be 
Nay,  an  you  will  not  drink,  there’s  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink  1 Widow,  a 
word. 

Capt.  Expound  her  throughly,  knight. 
Here,  God  o’  gold,  here’s  to  thy  fair  possessions! 
Be  a baron,  and  a bold  one.  [trouts, 

Leave  off  your  tickling  of  voung  heirs  like 
And  let  thy  chimnies  smoke.  Feed  men  of  war, 
Live,  and  be  honest,  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor.  I thank  you,  worthy  Captain,  for 
vour  counsel. 


3”  A dog  can  do  it  better ; farewell,  Countess.]  This  is  not  complimental,  but  sarcastically 
spoken.  In  a pack  of  hounds,  an  old  staunch  hunting  bitch  is  often  called  Duchess , Countess , 
Beauty , &c.  Mr.  Theobald . 


thou  art  an  errant  man. 

Go  on.  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee .]  i.  e.  A knight-errant;  one  fit  to  go  on  tne 
holy'  wars;  to  fight  against  the  Turks  and  Jews.  Mr.  7 heolald. 

40  There  is  a scurry  banquet , if  we  hud  it.  All  this  fair  house  is  yours , Sir  Savil!]  Thus 
the  modern  editions  most  nonsensically  exhibit  this  passage;  omitting  ‘ Mr.  Morecraft,’  whom 
Young  Loveless  must  be  addressing.  Some  of  the  old  editions  also  omit  these  words,  but  yei 
read  sensibly,  * All  this  fair  house  is  yours , Sir.  Savil? 
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Act  3.] 

You  keep  your  chimnies  smoking  there,  your 
nostrils; 

And,  when  you  can,  you  feed  a man  of  war. 
This  makes  you  not  a baron,  but  a bare  one; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o’  th*  company  (you  have  com- 
Have  a just  care  of.  fmanded) 

Poet.  'The  man  is  much  mov’d.4*  Be  not 
angry.  Sir. 

But,  as  the  poet  sings,41  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a short  fury,  and  go  out.  You  have  spoke 
home. 

And  bitterly  to  me.  Sir.  Captain,  take  truce; 
The  miser  is  a tart  and  a witty  whorson ! 

(apt.  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie!  The  wit  of 
this  man 

Lies  in  his  fingers  ends ; he  must  tell  all. 

Hi*  tongue  fills  his  mouth  like  a neat’s  tongue. 
And  only- serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps  [are 
After  a purchase  : His  brains  and  brimstone 
The  Devil’s  diet  to  a fat  usurer's  head. 

To  her,  knight,  to  her!  clap  her  aboard,  and 
stow  her. 

Where’s  the  brave  steward? 

Sae.  Here’s  your  poor  friend  and  servant, 
Savil,  Sir.43 

Copt.  Away,  thou’rt  rich  in  tenements  of 
nature : 

First,  in  thy  face,  thou  hast  a serious  face, 

A betting,  Bargaining,  and  saving  face, 

A rich  face;  pawn  it  to  the  usurer; 

A face  to  kinclle  the  compassion 

Of  the  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 

Sac.  *Tis  such,  I shall  not  dare  to  shew  it 
shortly.  Sir.  [Morccraft, 

(apt.  Be  blithe  and  bonny.  Steward.  Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning. 

Mor.  Here’s  e’en  to  him. 

Sac.  The  devil  guide  it  downward ! ’Would 
there  were  in't 

An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought, 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke 
T»  all  one  to  me,  usurer.  [you ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Consider  what  I told  you;  you  are 
Unapt  for  worldly  business:  Is  it  fit  (young. 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 

So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 

In  the  bare  hrokage  of  a brace  of  angels? 

Or  a new  kind,  though  it  be  of  sattm  ? 

Eat  by  the  hope  of  surfeits,  and  lie  down 


Only  in  expectation  of  a morrow. 

That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 

Or  reach  a widow’s  curses;  let  out  money, 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal  ? and  get, 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a consuming  heir; 

For  such  a one  must  follow  necessarily. 

You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable; 
And  that  possess’d  wealth,  that  you  got  with 
pining, 

Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another’s  hands. 

That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you,  than  you 
To  his  coz’nage! 

fVid.  Sir,  you  speak  well:  ’Would  God, 
That  charity  had  first  begun  here. 

* Yo.  Lo.  ’Tis  yet  time.  Be  merry! 
Mcthinks,  you  want  wine  there;  there’s  more 
i’  th*  house. 

Captain,  where  rests  the  health? 

Capt.  It  shall  go  round,  boy  ! [the  end 
Yo.  Lo.  Say,  can  you  suffer  this,  because 
Points  at  much  profit?  Can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blood,  below  your  too-much 
beauty. 

To  be  a partner  of  this  fellow’s  bed. 

And  lie  with  his  diseases?  If  you  can,  [him: 
I will  not  press  you  further.  Yet  look  upon 
There’s  nothing  in  that  hide-bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay’d,44  hut  akes. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish’d  lungs. 

His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.  This  is  truth. 
And  so  far  i dare  speak  it : He  has  yet. 

Past  cure  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet, 

A primitive  pox  in  nis  bones;  and,  o’  my 
knowledge,  [love  him. 

He  has  been  ten  times  rowell’d  : You  may 
He  had  a bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
Whipp’d,  and  then  crop’d,  for  washing  out 
the  roses 

In  three-farthings,  to  make ’em  pence. 

Wtd.  I do  not  like  these  morals. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  must  not  like  him,  then. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

El.  Lo.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Yo.  Lo.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  you’re  welcome  ; 
welcome,  faith.  [know 

Lord,  what  a stranger  you  arc  grown!  Pray, 
This  gentlewoman;  and,  if  you  please,  these 
friends  here. 

We  are  merry;  vou  see  the  worst  on’s; 

Your  house  Has  Been  kept  warm.  Sir.45 


41  The  man  is  much  mov'd , &C.J  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  this  one  speech  was  intended 
for  three;  and  that  the  Captain  should  have  the  words.  You  have  spoke  home  and  bitterly  to 
m*’.  Sir.  Mr.  Seward  would  read.  And  bitterly  too.  Miser.  We  have  not  ventured  to  depart 
from  our  authorities,  in  favour  of  either  suggestion. 

But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displeasure  be  a short  fur)’.]  The  Poet,  alluded  to  here, 
is  Horace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  cst. Mr.  Theobald. 

41  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  Sav'd,  *Sir.]  Mr.  Seward  recommends  inserting  the  word 
servant  in  this  passage. 

44  That  all-decay  d.]  I read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  that  all  decay. 

45  Your  house  has  Jem  kept  warm.  Sir. 

El.  Lo.  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,  brother ; pray  Cod,  you  are  wise  too?]  This  would  be  a very 
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El.  Lo.  I am  glad  [too! 

To  hear  it,  brother;  prav  God,  you  arc  wise 
Yo ■ Lo.  Pray,  Mr.  Morecraft,  know  my 
elder  brother ; 

And,  Captain,  do  your  compliment.  Savil, 
I dare  swear,  is  glad  at  heart  to  see  you. 
I^ord,  we  heard,  Sir,  you  were  drown’d  at  sea. 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about! 

Mor  This  money  must  be  paid  back  again, 
Yo.  Lo.  No,  Sir;  [Sir. 

Pray  keep  the  sale;  ’twill  make  good  tailors* 
I am  well,  l thank  you.  [measures. 

}Vid.  By  my  troth,  the  gentleman 
Has  stew’d  him  in  his  own  sauce;  1 shall  love 
him  for't. 

Sac.  I know  not  where  I am,  I am  s«  glad. 
Your  worship  is  the  wclcom’st  man  alive: 
Upon  my  knees  1 bid  vou  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a liurry,  such  a. din. 

Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
‘T  has  almost  made  me  mad  : 

We’ve  liv’d  in  a continual  Turnbal-Street.46 
Sir,  blest  be  Heav’n,  that  sent  you  safe  again  ; 
Now  shall  I eat,  and  go  to  bed  again. 

El.  Lo.  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 

Yo.  Lo.  Captain,  begone  a-wnile;  meet 
me  at  my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening;  take 
your  small  poet  with  vou.  Mr.  Morecraft, 
you  were  best  go  prattle  with  your  learned 
counsel;  I shall  preserve  your  money ; I was 
cozen’d  when  time  was;  we  are  quit.  Sir. 
Wid.  Better  and  better  still. 

El.  Lo.  What  is  this  fellow,  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  The  thirsty  usurer  that  sup’d  my 
El.  Lo.  What  does  he  tarry  for?  [land  off. 
Yo.  Lo.  To  be  landlord  of  your  house  and 
state:  l was  bold  to  make  a little  sale.  Sir. 


[Act  3. 

Mor.  Am  I o’er-reach’d?  If  there  be  law, 
Til  hamper  ye.  [thou  art 

El.  Lo.  Prithee,  lie  gone,  and  rave  at  home 
So  base  a fool  I cannot  laugh  at  thee,  [spare; 
Sirrah,  this  comes  of  coz’ning!  home,  and 
Eat  raddish  ’till  you  raise  your  sums  again. 

If  you  stir  far  in  this.  I’ll  have  you  whip’d, 
Your  ears  nail’d,  for  intclligenctng,  o’  in’  pil- 
lory. 

And  your  goods  forfeit ! You’re  a stale  cozener? 
Leave  my  house.  No  morel 

Mor.  A jx)x  upon  vour  house!  [gamester! 
Come,  Widow,  I shall  yet  hamper  this  young 
ff'id.  Good  twelve  i’  th*  hundred,  keep  your 
way ; [tribe, 

I am  not  for  your  diet;  Many  in  your  own 
Jew,  and  get  a broker.  [jog  on,  Sir? 

To.  Lo.  ’Tis  well  said.  Widow.  Will  you 
Mor.  Yes,  I will  go;  but  ’tis  no  mattrr 
whither: 

But  when  I trust  a wild  fool,  and  a woman, 
May  1 lend  gratis,  and  build  hospitals!  {Exit. 

Yo.Lo.  Nay,  good  Sir,  make  all  even: 
Here’s  a widow  wants  your  good  word  for  me; 
She’s  rich,  and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 
El.  Lo.  Tin  glad  you  look  before  you. 
Gentlewoman, 

Here  is  a poor  distressed  younger  brother. 

//  id.  Y ou  do  him  wrong.  Sir : he’s  a knight. 
El.Lo.  I ask  you  mercy:  Yet,  it  is  no 
matter ; 

Ilis  knighthood's  no  inheritance,  l take  it 
Whatsoever  he  is,  he  is  your  servant, 

Or  would  be,  lady. 

Faith,  l»e  not  merciless,  but  make  a man ; 
lie’s  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my 
brother. 


odd  reply,  did  it  not  depend  on  a proverbial  expression,  ‘ If  you  arc  wise,  keep  yourself  warm  ’ 
So  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

So  that  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  keep  himsc(f  warm,  c. 

And,  again,  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

Pet.  Am  I not  wise? 

Hath.  Yes ; keep  you  warm.  Mr. Theobald. 

46  JVc've  liv'd  in  a continual  Turnbal-Street.]  Turnbal , or  rather  Turnbu/l-S/m  ct,  is  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  It  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  very  ill  repute  at 
the  period  in  which  our  authors  wrote.  In  an  oltl-comedy,  called  Ram-Alley,  or  Aicrrv  Tricks, 
it  is  mentioned  again : 

Sir , get  yon  pone , 

You  swaggering , cheating , Turnbull-Strect  rogue. 

Nash,  in  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication,  commends  the  sisters  of  Turnbull-Strect  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Devil.  In  the  Inner  Temple  Masque,  by  Middleton,  l6l(), 

'Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  bawdy-houses, 

cause  spoil  in  Shoreditch, 

And  deface  Turnbull. 

Again,  in  Middleton’s  corned v called  Any  Thing  for  a Quiet  Life,  a French  bawd  says,  * Say 

* unc  file  tjui  park  un  pen  Francois  rile  conurrscra  avec  votes , a la  Fleur  de  Lys  en  Turnbull- 

* Street.’  Again,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  by  our  Authors, 

This , my  lady  dear, 

I stole  her  from  her  friends  in  Turnbull-Strect. 

Turnbull,  or  Tummill-Slrcel,  is  near  Cow-Cross,  West-Smith  field.  Mr.  Slccvens. 
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Act  4.] 

And  his  observance  may  deserve  your  lose : 
He  shall  not  fall  for  means. 

Hrid.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a worthy  brother  : 
And  so  much  do  I credit  your  fair  language. 
That  I shall  love  your  brother ; and  so  love 

But  I shall  blush  to  say  more.  [him 

El.  Lo.  Stop  her  mouth. 

I hope  you  shall  not  live  to  know  that  hour. 
When  this  shall  be  repented.  Now,  brother, 
I should  chide; 

But  I’ll  give  no  distaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 

I will  instruct  her  in't,  and  she  shall  do’t : 
You  have  been  wild  and  ignorant;  pray, 
mend  it. 

Yo.Lo . Sir,  every  day,  now  spring  comes  on. 
El.  Lo.  To  you,  good  Mr.  Savil,  and  your 
office,  [steward 

TTius  much  I have  to  say:  You’re  troin  my 
Become,  first,  your  own  drunkard,  then  his 
bawd : [perfect. 

They  say,  you’re  excellent  grown  in  both,  and 
Give  me  your  keys,  Sir  Savil.  [to. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  consider  whom  you  left  ine 
El.  Lo.  I left  you  as  a curb  for,  not  to  pro- 
voke, * [now  ? 

My  brother’s  follies.  Where’s  the  best  drink. 
Come  tell  me,  Savil;  where’s  the  soundest 
whores?  [stallion! 

You  old  he-g;oat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame 
Must  you  be  leaping  in  my  house?  Your 
whores,  [out  fear 

Like  fairies,  dance  their  night-rounas,  wilh- 


Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  walls. 
Are  all  my  hangings  safe?  my  sheep  unsold 
yet  ? [on’t. 

I hope  my  plate  is  current ; I have  too  much 
What  say  you  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  drink 
now  ? [me  speak. 

Suv.  Good  Sir,  forgive  me,  and  but  hear 
El.Lo.  Methinks,  thou  shouldst  be  drunk 
still,  and  not  speak ; 

’Tis  the  more  pardonable. 

Sav.  I will,  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
El.Lo.  I thank  you:  Yes,  e’en  pursue  it. 
Sir.  Do  you  hear? 

Get  you  a whore  soon  for  your  recreation; 

Go  look  out  captain  Broken-breech,  your  fel- 
A nd  quarrel,  if  you  dare.  1 shall  deliver  [low. 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  hones  tv. 
Though  not  so  much  fine  wit,  Sir.  You 
may  walk 

And  gather  cresses.  Sir,  to  cool  your  liver  ; 
There’s  something  for  you  to  begin  a diet. 
You’ll  have  the  pox  else.  Speed  you  well. 
Sir  Savil ! 

You  may  cat  at  my  house  to  preserve  life; 

Hut  keep  no  fornication  in  the  stables. 

[Ex.  omnes  pr.  Savil. 
Sav.  Now  must  I hang  myself;47  my  friends 
will  look  for’t. 

Eating  and  sleeping,  I do  despise  you  both  now: 

I will  run  mad  first,  and,  if  that  net  not  pity. 
I’ll  drown  myself,  to  a most  dismal  ditty. 

[Exit  Savil. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Abigail , sola. 

Abig.  A LAS,  poor  gentlewoman,  to  what  a 
misery  hath  aee  brought  thee,  to 
what  a scurvy  fortune!  Thou  that  hast  been 
companion  for  noblemen,  and  at  the  worst  of 
those  times  for  gentlemen  ; now,  like  a broken 
*crving-man,  must  beg  for  favour  to  those, 
that  would  have  crawl’d  like  pilgrims  to  my 
chamber,  but  for  an  apparition  of  me.  You 
that  be  coining  on,  make  much  of  fifteen, 
and  so  till  five  and  twenty:  Use  your  time 
*ith  reverence,  that  your  profits  may  arise: 
It  will  not  tarry  with  you;  ecce  signum. 
Here  was  a face : 

But  time,  that,  like  a surfeit,  rats  our  youth 
(Hague  of  his  iron  teeth,  and  draw  ’em  for’t!) 
Has  been  a little  bolder  here  than  welcome ; 


And  now,  to  say  the  truth,  I am  fit  for  no  man. 
Old  men  i’th*  house,  of  fifty,  call  me  Granum ; 
And  when  they  are  drunk,  e’en  then,  when 
Joun  and  my  lady 

Arc  all  one,  not  one  will  do  me  reason. 

My  little  Levitc  hath  forsaken  me; 

His  silver  sound  of  48  cithern  quite  abolish’d  ; 
His  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber-window. 
Digested  into  tedious  learning.  [left  him  ; 
Well,  fool,  you  leap’d  a haddock  when  you 
He’s  a dean  man,  and  a good  edifier. 

And  twenty  nobles  is  his  state  dc  claro , 
Besides  his  pigs  in  posse.  [born. 

To  this  good  homilist  I have  been  ewer  slub- 
Whtch  God  forgive  me  for,  and  mend  my 
manners : 

And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty ,4* 
Of  such  a piece  of  laye  ground,  hear  my  pray’r, 


47  Sow  must  I hang  mu  self,  (2V.]  This  Play,  more  than  any  other  of  our  Authors,  abound* 
with  satirical  sneers  against  our  great  dramatic  Poet,  Shakespeare.  These  concluding  line* 
*ery  plainly  were  intended  to  ridicule  the  catastrophe  of  Ophelia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  It. 

41  Cithern,  j A kind  of  harp. 

40  And,  Love , if  ever  thou  hadst  rare  tf forty. 

Of  such  a piece  o/’lape  ground , hear  my  prayer.  J 1 believe  there  is  no  such  term  in  the 
English  tongue,  a*  tape  ground.  The  word  must  have  been  lay,  or  ley : i.  e.  terra  inculta, 
tortile:  unplowed,  uncultivated,  land.  Mr.  Sampson. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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And  fire  his  7,cal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults. 
In  this  renew’d  impression  of  my  love. 

May  shew  corrected  to  our  gentle  reader. 

Enter  Roger. 

See,  how  negligently  he  passes  by  me; 

With  what  an  equipage  canonical. 

As  tho’  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarinine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren. 
*Tis  scorn,  I know  it,  and  deserve  it.  Master 
Roger ! 

Rog.  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

Ahg.  Then,  gentle  Roger 

Rog.  Ungentle  Abigail ! [wit 

Abig.  Why,  master  Roger,  will  you  set  your 
To  a weak  woman’s? 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed: 

For  so  the  poet  sings. 

Abig.  I do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  Good  my  lady’s  [woman. 

Gentlewoman,  or  my  good  lady’s  gentle- 
(This  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your 
prating. 

You  nave  a season  of  your  first  mother  in  you : 
And,  surely,  had  the  Devil  l>een  in  love. 

He  had  been  abused  too.  Go,  Dalilah  ; 

Yon  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-brecches. 
Abig.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you 
may  dilate 

Upon  tne  weak  infirmities  of  women: 

These  arc  fit  texts:  But  once,  there  was  a 

time [eyes, 

’Would  I bud  never  seen  those  eyes,  those 
Those  orient  eyes ! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 
Abig.  Saving  your  reverence,  Sir,  so  they 
are  still.  [your  cogging ! 

Rog.  Nay,  nay,  I do  beseech  you,  leave 
What  they  are,  they  are : 

Thev  serve  me  without  spectacles,  I thank  ’em. 
Abig.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me? 

Rog.  I do  not  think  I can  j 
You’re  like  a copy-hold,  with  nine  lives  in’t. 
Abig.  You  were  wont  to  bear  a Christian 
fear  about  you : 

For  your  own  worship’s  sake 

Rog.  I was  a Christian  fool  then ! 

Do  you  remember  what  a dance  you  led  me? 
How  I grew  qualm’ d in  love,  and  was  a dunce  ? 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a quarter,  and 
then  was  out  too : . [me  in. 

And  then,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you  put 
I pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.  You  do 
Remember  all  this? 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 
liog.  I thank  you  for  it : 

Surely,  I will  be  wiser,  Abigail ; 

And,  as  the  Ethnick  poet  sings, 

I will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.49 
You’re  for  the  worshipful,  I take  it,  Abigail? 


Abig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I am  for  thee 
Rog.  I like  these  tears  well,  and  this  hum- 
bling also ; [thcr  saith. 

They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a Ha- 
lf I should  fall  into  my  fit  again,  [coxcomb? 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a quotidian 
Would  you  not  use  me  soundly  again, 

And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in 
’em  ? [to  me, 

I tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder 
Than  a long  chapter  with  a pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me  ! 

I will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer : 

I will  do  any  thing;  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  houshold  to  thy  reformation. 

My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a 
parson, 

I will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards, 

And  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I am  mollified. 

As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 

But  have  a great  care,  mistress  Abigail, 

How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks;  for,  certainly. 
The  edge  of  such  a folly  cuts  itself. 

Abig.  Oh,  Sir,  you’ve  pierc’d  me  thorough. 
Here  I vow 

A recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I ever  did  against  you.  Never  more 
Will  I despise  your  learning ; never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock  ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  night-cap, 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  Murrion; 
Never  your  reverend  person,  more,  and  say, 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal’s  priests  i'th’  hanging; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you, 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers  ; never  cramp  you 
more  [you  ride, 

With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs;  nor,  when 
Get  sopc  and  thistles  for  you.  No,  my  Roger, 
/These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended, 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears,  [hangd; 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I hold,  if  I should  be 
I must  cry  too.  Come  to  thine  own  beloved, 
Abigail ; and  do  e'en  what  thou  wilt  with  me» 
Sweet,  sweet  Abigail ! I am  thine  own  for 
ever : [creant, 

Here’s  my  hand.  When  Roger  proves  a re- 
Hang  him  i’  th’  bell-ropes. 

Enter  Lady , and  Martha. 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  master  Roger,  no 
prav’rs  clown  with  you  to-night  ? Did  you  hear 
the  hell  ring?  You  are  courting;  your  flock 
shall  fat  well  for  it.  [up  prav'rs, 

Rog.  I humbly  ask  your  pardon. — 1 11  chop 
But  stay  a little,  and  be  with  you  again.  [Erif  f 
Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

Lady.  How  dare.  you,bcing  so  unworthy  a fd* 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more  ? [low. 


49  / wilt  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  /oo.]  The  Ethnick  poet  here  alluded  to  is  Plautus,  i* 
his  Pdenulus ; 

Turn  pol  ego  & oleum  & operam  perdidi . jl  Jr.  Theobald. 
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El.Lo.  Ha,  ha,  hai 
Lady.  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

EL  Lo.  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  you. 
I tell  you,  Lady,  1 would  not,  for  your  land. 
Be  such  a coxcomb,  such  a whining  ass, 

As  vou  decreed  me  for  when  I was  last  here. 
Lady.  I joy  to  hear  you  arc  wise;  ’tis  a 
rare  jewel 

In  an  elder  brother : Pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

El.  Lo.  Me  thinks.  I’m  very  wise:  I do  not 
come  a-wooing.  [ship. 

Indeed,  I’ll  move  no  more  love  to  your  lady- 


Lady.  What  makes  you  here,  then? 

El.Lo.  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry. 
Lady : [merry. 

That’s  all  my  business.  Faith,  let’s  be  very 
Where’s  little  Roger:  He  is  a gotxi  fellow'. 

An  hour  or  two, well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth. 
Is  worth  a thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
Tis  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Ladu.  They  were  never  fewTer.  [me,  Duly. 
EL  Lo.  1 thank  God,  there  is  one  less  for 
Lady.  You  were  never  any,  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Till  now,  and  now 


I am  the  prettiest  fellow  ! 

Lady.  Vou  talk  like  a taylor.  Sir. 

El.Lo.  Mcthinks,  your  faces  arc  no  such 


fine  things  now. 

Lady.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise? 
Lord,  what  a lying  age  is  this!  Where  will 
You  mend  these  faces?  [hundred  of ’em. 
EL  Lo.  A hog’s  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a 
Lady.  Sure,  you  had  a sow  to  your  mother. 
El.  Lo  She  brought  such  fine  white  pigs  as 
you,  fit  for  none  but  parsons,  Lady.  [yet. 
Lady.  *Tis  well  you  will  allow'  us  our  clergy' 
El.  La.  That  will  not  save  you.  Oh,  that 
I were  in  love  again  with  a wish ! 

Ladu.  By  this  light,  you  are  a scurvy  fellow' ! 
Bray,  be  gone.  [man. 

El  Lo.  You  know,  I am  a clcan-skin’d 
Lady,  Do  I know  it?  [that’s  as  good  : 
El.  Lo.  Come,  come,  you  would  know'  it ; 
But  not  a snap,  ne’er  long  for’t,  not  a snap, 
dear  Lady.  [suburbs ; 

Lady.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  hark  ye,  get  vou  to  the. 
There’s  horse-flesh  for  such  hounds.  Will 

you  go.  Sir? 

El.  Lo.  Lord,  how  I lov’d  this  woman  1 
how  I worship’d  [live, 

This  pielty  calf  with  a white  face  here!  As  I 
You  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  plav  withal. 

The  wittiest  little  varletl  It  would  talk; 

Lord,  how  it  talk’d!  And  when  I angred  it, 

It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no 
And  it  would  say,  go  hang.  [meat. 

Lady.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  you  anger  it. 

El.  Lo  And  when  I ask’d  it,  if  it  would  • 
be  married, 

h sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France, 

And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 
Lady.  Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly;  pray,  be 
gone.  [to  be  at  me) 

El.  Lo.  And  swear  (even  when  it  twitter’d 
1 was  unhandsome. 


Lady.  Have  you  no  manners  in  you  ? 

EL  Lo.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when 
Heaven  knows, 

I kept  it  at  a charge,  four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a fencer. 
Lady.  You  think  all  this  is  true  now? 

El.  Lo.  Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is 
too  good  for  you. 

But,  so  much  for  our  mirth : Now  have  at 
you  in  earnest.  [more. 

Ladu.  There  is  enough.  Sir;  I desire  no 
EL  Lo.  Yes,  faith,  wc  II  have  u cast  at  your 
best  parts  now ; and  iheu  the  devil  take  the 
worst ! 

Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  no  more;  I am  not  so 
much  affected  with  your  commendations.  ’Tis 
almost  dinner  *,  I know  they  stay  for  you  at 
the  ordinary. 

EL  Lo.  E’en  a short  grace,  and  then  l ain 
You  are  a woman!  [gone! 

And  the  proudest  that  ever  lo\’d  a coach  : 
The  scornful ’s t,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless 
•woman ! 

The  greediest  to  be  prais’d,  and  never  mov’d, 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open ; the  most  en- 
vious. 

That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another’s  face, 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your 
own,  [opiuton. 

The  paint  belonging  to  it : Of  such  a sclf- 
That  you  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you’re  so  excellent, 
You  might  have  been  your  tempter’s  tutor. 

Nay,  . 

Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong 
1 erv  for  you ! [me : 

EL  Lo.  You  shall  before  1 leave  you. 
Lady.  Is  all  this  spoke  in  earnest? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  aud  more,  as  soon  as  I can 
get  it  out. 

Lady.  Well,  out  with’t. 

El.  Lo.  You  arc let  me  see 

Lady.  One  that  has  us’d  you  with  too  much 
respect.  [will  have  it  so, 

EL  Lo.  One  that  hath  us’d  me,  since  you 
The  basest,  the  most  foot-boy-like,  without 
respect 

Of  what  I was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
You  have  us’d  me  as  I would  use  a jade. 

Ride  him  off’s  legs,  then  turn  him  to  the 
commons ; # [you  ; 

You  have  us’d  me  with  discretion,  and  I thank 
If  you  have  many  more  such  pretty  servants. 
Pray  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  are  old. 
Pray  keep  ’em,  for  shame. 

Lady.  I cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 
EL  Lo.  Will  you  have  more  on’t? 

Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough, 

If  it  be  true:  Too  much,  by  all  my  part. 
You  are  no  lover,  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  No,  I had  rather  be  a carrier. 
Lady.  Why,  the  Gods  amend  all! 

EL  Lo.  Neither  do  I think 
There  can  be  such  a fellow  found  i’th*  world, 
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To  be  in  love  with  snob  a fro  ward  woman : 

If  there  be  such,  they’re  mad;  Jove  comfort 
’em ! 

Now  have  you  all,  and  I as  new  a man. 

As  light,  and  spirited,  that  I feel  myself 
( lean  through  another  creature.  Oh,  ’tin  brave 
To  be  one’s  own  man ! 1 can  see  you  now 
As  1 would  see  a picture ; s«t  all  dav 
By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand  : Jlear  you 
sing,  [temper 

And  never  fall  backward  ; but,  with  as  set  a 
As  I would  hear  a fidler,  rise  and  thank  you* 

1 can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse. 

That  still  was  gadding  out  for  scarfs  and 
waistcoats: 

And  keep  my  hand  from  mercers*  sheep- 
skins finely. 

I ran  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  myself 
With  iny  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a play 
For  cightccn-pcncc  again  : I can,  my  lady,  I 
can.  [Sir, 

Lath.  The  carriage  of  this  fellow  vexes  me. 
Pray  lei  me  speak  a little  private  with  you. 

I must  not  sutler  this.  [me  ? 

El.  Ln.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  would  you  with 
You  will  not  ravish  me?  Now,  your  set  speech. 
Lady.  Thou  perjur’d  man  ! 

El.  La.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! this  is  a fine  exordium. 
And  why,  J pray  you,  pcjjur’d? 

Lady.  Did  you  not  swear 
A thousand  thousand  times,  you  lov'd  me  best 
Of  all  things?  [that. 

El.  Lo.  I do  confess  it:  Make  vour  best  of 
Lady.  Wiiy  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  ? 
El.  Lo.  Nay,  I’ll  swear  it. 

And  give  sufficient  reason ; your  own  usage. 
Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then? 

EL  Lo.  No,  faith. 

I<ady.  Did  you  ever  think  I lov’d  you  dearly  ? 
El.  Lo.  Yes ; but  I see  but  rotten  fruits  on’t. 
Lady.  Do  not  deny  your  hand,  for  1 must 
kiss  it. 

And  Like  my  last  farewell:  Now  let  me  die. 
So  you  be  ^appy.  [dear  ladv! 

El.  Lo.  I am  too  foolish : Lady,  speak. 
Lady.  N6,  let  me  die.  [«S*Ae  swoons. 

Mar.  O,  my  sister ! 

Abig,  Oh,  my  lady!  Help,  help! 

Mar.  Run  for  some  rosa  sails! 

El.  Lo.  I have  play’d  the  fine  ass!  Bend 
her  body!  Lady!  [vant! 

Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  ser- 
1 am  not  as  I shew’d!  Oh,  wretched  fool. 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thy  life  thus! 

Give  her  more  air.  See,  she  begins  to  stir. 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  me. 

Lady.  Is  my  servant  well? 

El.  Lo.  In  neing  yours,  I am  so. 

Lady.  Then  I care  not. 


[Act  4. 

El.  Lo.  How  do  yon?  Reach  a chair  there. 

I confess 

My  fault  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus. 
Upon  such  tenderness,  mv  wilful  error: 

But  had  I known  it  would  have  wrought  thus 
with  you,  it. 

Thus  strangely,  not  the  world  had  won  me  to 
And  let  not,  my  best  Lady,  any  word. 

Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  jieacc; 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a general  ruin, 
Than  my  faith  broken.  Do  not  doubt  this, 
mistress ; 

For,  by  my  life,  I cannot  live  without  you. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve;  rather  be 
angry. 

And  heap  infliction  on  me;  I will  suffer. 
Oh,  I could  curse  myself!  Pray,  smile  upon 
me. 

Upon  my  faith,  *twas  but  a trick  to  try  you, 
Knowingyou  lov’d  mcdearly,  and  yet  straugely, 
That  you  would  never  shew  it,  though  my 
Was  all  humility.50  [means 

All.  Ha,  ha,  na ! 

El.  Lo.  How  now?  [fine  plot: 

Lady.  I thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most 
This  was  a subtle  one,  a stiff  device  [Sir, 
To  have  caught  dottrels  with.  Good  senseless 
Could  you  imagine  I should  swoon  for  you. 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass;  [Sir. 
Ay,  a discover’d  one?  Tis  quit ; I thank  you, 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  lake  heed,  Sir;  she  may  chance  to 
swoon  again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [colour. 

Al'ig.  Step  to  her,  Sir;  see,  how  she  changes 
El.  Lo.  I’ll  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better 
welcome. 

I am  fool’d,  I do  confess  it;  finely  fool’d,  ^ 
Lady ; fool’d,  madam ; and  1 thank  you  for  it  - 
Lady.  Faith,  'tis  not  so  much  worth,  Sir: 
But  if  1 knew  when  you  come  next  a-birdine. 
I'll  have  a stronger  noose  to  hold  the  wood- 
cock. 

AH.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [laugh  on. 

El.  Lo.  I am  glad  to  see  you  merry : Pray 
Mar.  H had  a hard  heart,  that  could  not 
laugh  at  you.  Sir. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  [ger  him, 

Lady.  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugh ; you  11  a*1" 
And  then  he’ll  rail  like  a rude  costermonger. 
That  school-boys  had  cozen’d  of  his  apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless. 

El.  Lo.  I will  not  rail. 

Mar.  Faith,  then  let’s  hear  him,  sister. 
El.  Lo.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Lady.  Shall  we  he  the  better  by  it,  then? 
El. Lo.  No;  he  that  makes  a woman  better 
by  his  words. 

I’ll  have  him  sainted : Blows  will  not  do  iL 


50  Tho'  my  means  teas  all  humanity.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  modern  editions;  the okl 
ones  say,  humility.  Mr.  Seward  (who  mentions  it  in  his  Postscript)  not  comprehending  jhe 
passage,  proposes  two  or  three  variations,  which  seem  to  us  totally  unnecessary,  as  the  meaning 
obviously  is,  ‘ I knew  you  loved  me,  though  you  would  never  shew  it,  notwithstanding  l u*1’” 
' the  humblest  means  to  induce  you  to  do  it.’ 
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13  o 


Act  4.J 


Lady.  Bv  this  light,  he’ll  beat  us. 

El.  Lo.  You  do  deserve  it  richly. 

And  may  live  to  have  a beadle  do  it. 

Lady.  Now  he  rails. 

El.  Lo.  C ome,  scornful  Folly, 

If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 
Lady.  Prav  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 

El.  l.o.  The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such 
a trifle. 

Such  a proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn. 

Lady.  You  bite.  Sir. 

El.  Lo.  I would  till  the  bones  crack’d,  an 
I had  mv  will.  [mad. 

Mar.  Wc  had  best  muzzle  him  ; he  grows 
El.  Lo.  I would  ’twere  lawful,  in  the  next 
great  sickness,  [hires. 

To  have  the  dogs  spar’d,  those  harmless  crea- 
Aml  knock  o’  th’  head  those  hot  continual 
plagues. 

Women,  that  are  more  infectious.  I hope 
The  state  will  think  on’t. 

Lady.  Are  you  well,  Sir? 

Mar.  He  looks 

As  though  he  had  a grievous  fit  o’  th’  cholic. 
El.  Lo.  Green-ginger  will  cure  me. 

Abig.  I’ll  heat  a trencher  for  him. 

El.  Lo.  Dirty  December,  do; 

Thou,  with  a face  as  old  as  Erra  Pater ; 

Such  a prognosticating  nose : Thou  thing, 
That  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a woman. 
Out-worn  the  expectation  of  a bawd  ; 

And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now, 
But  gords  or  ninepins,51  pray  go  fetch  a 
trencher,  go. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone;  he’s  crack’d. 

Abig.  I’ll  see  him  hang’d  first;  he’s  a beast- 
ly fellow, 

To  use  a woman  of  my  breeding  thus ; 

Ay,  marry  is  he.  Would  I were  a man. 

I’d  make  him  eat  his  knave’s  words. 

El.  Lo.  Tie  your  she-otter  up,  good  Lady 
Folly, 

She  stinks  worse  than  a bear-baiting. 

I*ady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now? 

El.  Lo.  Go  paint,  and  purge; 

Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.  You  a Lady? 


Abig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  against  the  quarter- 

sessions  : 

If  there  be  good  behaviour  in  the  world. 

I'll  have  thee  hound  to  it. 

El.  Lo.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  lady’s 
house,  then. 

Pray  send'  this  ferret  home;  and  spin,  good 
Abigail. 

And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship, may  know 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  us'd  my  service, 
I do  from  this  hour  hate  you  heartily; 

And,  tho’  your  folly  should  whip  you  to  re- 
pentance, 

And  waken  you  at  length  to  see  mv  wrongs, 
Tisnotthcemleavourot'vour  life  shall  win  me; 
Not  all  the  friends  you  have,  nor  intercession, 
Nor  your  submissive  letters,  though  they  spoke 
As  many  tears  as  words ; not  your  knees  grown 
To  th’  grbund  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  state, 
To  kiss  you;  nor  iny  pardon,  nor  mv  will 
To  give  you  Christian  burial,  if  you  die  thus  ; 
So,  farewell. 

W hen  I am  married  and  made  sure,  I’ll  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  you.  Lady. 

% all  my  hopes,  I’ll  be  a torment  to  you* 

W orse  than  a tedious  winter.  I know  you  will 
Recant  and  sue  to  me ; but  save  that  labour : 
I’ll  rather  love  a fever  and  continual  thirst. 
Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  rather 
Dote  upon  quarrels, 51 
Or  take  a drawn  whore  from  an  hospital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  you. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray  do;  but  take  heed 
though. 

El.  Lo.  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cow- 
ards, and  plaguy  summers,53 
Good  Lord  deliver  me!  [Exit. 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye!  Is 
Call  him  again.  * [he  gone? 

Abig.  Hang  him,  paddock ! 

Lady.  Art  thou  here  still?  Fly,  fly, 

And  call  my  servant;  fly,  or  never  see  me 
more.  [rascal, 

Abig.  1 had  rather  knit  again,  than  see  that 
But  i must  do  it.  [Exit  Abigail. 


5‘  But  gords.]  «.  c.  instruments  of  game  then  in  common  use.  We  meet  with  the  same 
term  again  in  Shakespeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : If  gord  and  ful/am  holds. 

Air.  Seward. 

5*  Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink , and  sacerdote  upon  quarrels J In  this  unintelligible 
manner  all  the  editions  exhibit  this  passage,  till  that  of  1730;  when  Mr.  Sympson  thought  he 
supplied  the  chasm,  both  in  the  sense  and  the  verse,  by  the  following  reading : 

Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink  and  swagger, 

Doat  upon  quarrels , or  take  a drawn  whore  from 
An  hospital , that  time , diseases , and 
Mercury  had  eaten , than.  See. 

We  do  not  think  his  conjecture  by  any  means  happy.  As  the  words  we  have  inserted  come  so 
near  those  of  the  old  books,  we  hope  we  have  restored  the  original  reading.  It  is  true,  an  he- 
mistich is  left;  but  heinistichs  are  common  with  our  Authors.  Probably,  some  words  have 
been  quite  lost. 

51  And  plaguy  summers.]  * I read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  plague-summers ; i.  e.  Summers  in 
‘ which  the  plague  rages.’  * Plaguy  clearly  conveying  the  same  idea,  we  have  followed  the  old 
book*. 
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Lady.  I would  be  loth  to  anger  him  too 
much. 

What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a woman, 

To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love 
most? 

If  I should  lose  him  thus,  I were  rightly  serv'd. 

I hope  he’s  not  so  much  himself,  to  take  it 
Toth’ heart.  How  now!  Will  he  come  back? 

Enter  Abigail. 

Abig.  Never,  he  swears,  while  he  can  hear 
men  say  [would 

There’s  any  woman  living:  He  swore  he 
Have  me  first.  * 

Lady.  Didst  thou  entreat  hyn,  wench? 
Abig.  As  well  as  I could,  madam. 

But  this  is  still  your  way,  to  love  being  absent, 
And  when  he’s  with  you,  laugh  at  him  and 
abuse  him. 

There  is  another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on’t. 
Lady.  Thou  say’st  true;  get  mepa|>cr,  pen, 
and  ink;  fin’s  angdr. 

I’ll  write  to  him:  I’d  be  loth  he  should  sleep 
Women  arc  most  fools  when  they  think  they’re 
wisest.  [Exeunt, 

Music.  Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Widow 
(going  to  be  married) ; with  than  his  com- 
rades. 

P 

Wid.  Pray,  Sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as 
unfitting  [company. 

For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your 
1s  t fit  such  ragamuffins  as  these  are,  [out 

Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish 
A civil  house?  You're  to  be  married  now; 
And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a course 
Far  from  your  old  career.  If  you  will  keep 
’em,  [grooms: 

Turn  ’em  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  ’em 
And  yet,  now  I consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once  set  o’  horse-back,  you  have  heard,  will 
How  far  you  had  best  to  look  to.  [ride, 

Capt.  Hear  you. 

You  t-hat  must  be  lady,  pray  content  yourself, 
And  think  uj)on  your  carriage  soon  at  night, 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight, 
what  waistcoat,  [him. 

What  cordial  will  do  well  i’  th’  morning  for 
What  triers  have  you? 

Wid.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Capt.  Those  that  must  switch  him  up:  If 
he  start  well,  [him  hard. 

Fear  not,  but  cry  ‘Saint  George,  and  bear 
When  you  perceive  his  wind  grows  hot  and 
wanting,  [him, 

Let  him  a little  down  ; lie’s  fleet,  ne’er  doubt 
And  stands  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows? 

Vo,  Lo.  Merry  companions,  wench,  merry 
companions. 

U'id.  To  one  another  let ’em  becom]>anions, 
But,  good  Sir,  not  to  you : You  shall  be  civil, 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 


[Act  4. 

Capt.  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet 
lady  Grocer! 

If  he  be  civil,  not  your  powder’d  sugar, 

Nor  your  raisins,  snail  persuade  the  Captain 
To  live  a coxcomb  withhiin.  Let  hi tn  be  civil, 
And  eat  i’  th’  Arches,  and  see  what  will  come 
on't. 

Poet.  Let  him  be  civil,  do:  Undo  him; 
ay,  that’s  the  next  way ! 

I will  not  take,  if  hf  be  ctvil  once, 

Two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  live  with  him. 
Be  civil!  There’s  a trim  persuasion. 

Capt.  If  thou  be’st  civil,  kniglu  (as  Jove 
defend  it! ) 

Get  thee  another  nose;  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 

The  children  thou  snail  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ; they’re  Ethnicks, 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 

When  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  'em, 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  gro- 
cers. 

Like  their  dear  dam  there!  Prithee  be  civil, 
knight ; 

In  time  thou  may’st  read  to  thy  household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year:  This  would  shew 
finely.  [this; 

Yo.  Lo.  I wonder,  sweetheart,  you  will  offer 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 

I will  be  short  and  pithy ; I had  rather 
Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.  These  are 
creatures. 

That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of. 

But  corn  ana  water.  I will  keep  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid.  If  you  can  cast  it  so.  Sir,  you’ve  my 
liking : 

If  they  cat  less,  I should  not  be  offended. 

But  how  these,  Sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  corn  and  water,  I ain  unbelieving. 
Yo.Lo.  Why,  prithee,  sweetheart,  what's 
your  ale?  Is  not 

That  corn  and  water,  my  sweet  widow? 

Wid.  Ay;  [this 

But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to 
And  clothes,  that  they  must  look  for? 

Yo.  Lo.  In  tiiis  short  sentence  ‘ ale,’  is  all 
included; 

Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.  These  are  no  rav’n- 
ing  footmen. 

No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  dare 
Eat  their  eighteen  - pence  thrice  out  before 
they  rise, 

And  yet  go  hungry  to  a play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a dozen  souirreh; 
Besides  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable: 

I had  rather  rail,  and  be  confin’d  to  a boat- 
maker,  [pk*» 

Than  live  among  such  rascals.  These  are  peo- 
Of  such  clean  discretion  in  their  diet. 

Of  such  a moderate  sustenance,  that  they 
sweat  [son; 

If  they  hut  smell  hot  meat.  Porridge  is  poi- 
They  )\ate  a kitohen  as  they  hate  a counter, 

A nd,  shew  ’em  but  a feather-bed,  they  swoop 
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Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  solely.54- 
Which  keeps  their  bodies  clear,  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a binder,  and  for  that  abolish'd. 

Even  in  their  ale,  whose  lost  room  fills  an 
apple, 

Which  is  more  airy  and  of  subtler  nature. 

The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
Is  little  easy ; for,  like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a bench. 

Or  a poor  stubborn  table;  if  a chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes. 
They  are  in  down.  When  they  are  sick, 
that’s  drunk,  [spise 

They  may  have  fresh  straw ; else  they  uo  de- 
Thesc  worldly  pamperings.  For  their  poor 
apparel, 

Tia  worn  out  to  the  diet ; new  they  seek  none; 
And  if  a man  should  offer,  they  are  angry, 
Scarce  to  be  reconcil’d  again  with  him : 

You  shall  not  hear  ’em  ask  one  a cast  dobtlet 
Once  in  a year,  which  is  a modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends:  Y'ou  see  their 
wardrobe. 


Though  slender,  competent.  For  shirts,  I 
take  it, 

They  are  things  worn  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. 

Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy. 

Which  shews  a fine  variety;  and  then,  to  cure 
’em, 

A tanner’s  limepit,  which  is  little  charge: 

Two  dogs,  and  these  two,  may  be  cur’d  for 
three-pence. 

Hid.  You  have  half  persuaded  me;  pray, 
use  your  pleasure:  [diet. 

And,  my  gooa  friends,  since  I do  know  your 

1 11  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 

You  shall  have  ale. 

Cap/.  We. ask  no  more,  let  it  be  mighty. 
Lady; 

And,  if  wc  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  forward,  gentlemen;  to 
church,  ray  boys! 

When  we  have  done,  I’ll  give  you  cheer  in 
bowls.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

El.  Lo.  rPHIS  senseless  woman  vexes  me  to 
th’  heart; 

She  will  not  from  my  memory!  ’Would  she 
were  [her. 

A man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I might  neat 
If  1 had  been  unhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 

T had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have 
scorned  me; 


V.  * 

But,  to  he  young,  and,  by  this  light,  I think. 
As  proper  as  the  proudest;  made  as  clean, 

As  straight,  and  strong-back’d ; means  and 
manners  equal 

With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  Sir  i’  th*  king- 
dom : 

But  these  arc  things  at  some  time  of  the  moon, 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.  Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,55  some 
hind. 


54  j 1*  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking,  surely.]  Surely  seems  a mere  expletive  here;  but, 
I believe  the  true  word  was  solely ; i.e.  Ale  is  the  only  thing  they  desire  to  cat  as  well  as 
drink.  Mr.  Sev'ard. 

55  Sure  she  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  housed  This  word  is  generally  spelt  miching  \ 
it  means,  secret , covered , lying  hid.  I n this  sense  Chapman,  a cotemporary  writer,  uses  it 
in  the  Widow’s  Tears,  Dodsley's  Old  Plays , vol.  IV.  p.  2ol.  Lysandcr,  to  try  his  wife’s  tide- 
lity,  elopes  from  her.  His  friends  report  that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a mock  funeral  for  him. 
Hi*  wife,  to  shew  excessive  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  shuts  herself  up  in  his  monu- 
ment; to  w hich  he  comes  in  disguise,  and  obtains  her  love,  notwithstanding  lie  had  assured 
her,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  husband ; on  which  he  ex- 
claims, 

Out  upon  thee , monster! 

Go,  tell  the  governor ; let  me  be  brought 

To  die  for  that  most  famous  villany. 

Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression  • 

Of  truant  negligence. 

And  again,  p.  301, 


; — My  truant 

Hras  micht.  Sir , into  a blind  corner  of  the  tomb. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Philaster  (p.  56.)  A rascal  miching  in  a meadow.  A passage  in  »a 
old  Comment  on  the  Ten  Coinmanaihents,  printed  at  London  in  I4f>3,  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  word  : Commonly  in  such  feyrs  and  markets  ther  ben  many  thewes,  tnt/rhers,  and  cut- 
* purse.’  Mychers , that  is,  lurking  vagabonds.  Shakespeare  <ays  of  rrinev  Henry.  Shall  the 
kUiicd  sun  of  Heaven  prove  a micncr?  Mr.  H'atron. 
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That  she  hath  seen  bear,  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  sing 
with’t;  [ings. 

Thresh  all  day,  and  i’  th'  evening,  in  his  stock- 
Strike  up  a hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two 
hours,  [they. 

And  ne’er  a whit  the  worst*  inan.  These  are 
These  steel-chin’d  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
’Would  I had  been  a carter,  or  a coachman, 

1 had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there’s  a gentleman  without  would 
speak  with  voijyp^ 

El.  Lo.  Bidnirn  come  in. 

Enter  Wei  ford.  * 

Wei.  By  your  leave,  Sir.  [will.  Sir* 

EL  Lo.  You  are  welcome.  What’s  your 
Wei.  Have  you  forgotten  me? 

El.  Lo.  1 do  not  much  remember  you. 

Wei.  You  must.  Sir. 

I am  that  gentleman  you  pleas'd  to  wrong. 

In  vour  disguise;  1 have  enquir’d  you  out. 

El.  Lo.  I was  disguis’d,  indeed.  Sir,  if  I 
Pray,  where  and  when?  [wrong’d  you. 

Wei.  In  such  a lady’s  house, 

I need  not  name  her. 

El.  Lo.  I do  remember  you : & 

You  seem’d  to  be  a suitor  to  that  lady? 

Wei.  If  vou  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me:  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ; pray  you,  think  of  it : 
If  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  with  me, 

W ithout  more  urging ; else  1 must  provoke  vou. 
El.  Lo.  Sir,  I dare  fight,  but  never  for  a 
woman ; 

1 will  not  have  her  in  my  cause;  she’s  mortal, 
A nd  so  is  not  my  anger.  I f you  have  brought 
A nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I am  for  you; 
In  this  I would  be  loth  to  prick  my  finger. 
And  where  you  say,  I wrong’d  you,  ’tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears. 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.  Credit  me. 

We  have  been  both  abus'd,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I hold  a spleen,  no  sin  of  malice, 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  left  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  scornful  piece  of  hatred, 
That  much-forgetful  Lady : For  whose  sake, 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Of  good  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us, 
Fixing  upon  our  desperate  memories 
The  never- worn -out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 
Sir,  ’tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  me  tell  you ; 
In  this  I had  rather  help  you.  Sir,  than  hurt 
you.  [self 

And,  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  your- 


Into  as  many  dangers  as  she  offers. 

Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day. 
And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your 
sword. 

You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I have  been. 
Wei.  1 ask  you  mercy.  Sir ; you  have  ta’en 
my  edge  off : 

Yet  I would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady. 

El.  Lo.  In  which  I’ll  be  your  helper.  We 
are  two. 

And  they  are  two ; two  sisters,  rich  alike, 
(July  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowry. 

In  troth,  I pity  this  disgrace  in  yon. 

Yet  of  mine  own  I am  senseless : Do  but 
Follow  mv  counsel,  and  I’ll  pawn  iny  spirit, 
W e’ll  over-reach  ’em  yet.  The  means  is 
this 

Euler  servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there’s  a gentlewoman  will  need* 
. speak  with  you: 

I cannot  keep  her  out;  she’s  enter’d,  Sir. 

El.  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting- woman  : Pray  be 
not  seen.  [your  car; 

Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhile.  Hark  in 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  When  I come  in, 
I’ll  tell  you  all  the  project. 

Wei.  1 care  not  which  I have.  [Exit  Wei. 
El.  Lo.  Away ; ’tis  done ; she  must  not 
see  you. 

Now,  lady  Guiniver,  what  news  with  you? 
Enter  Abigail. 

Abig.  Pray,  leave  these  frumps.  Sir,  and  re- 
ceive this  letter. 

EL  Lo.  From  whom,  good  Vanity’?  [soul, 
Abig.  ’Tis  from  my  lady.  Sir:  Alas,  good 
She  cries  and  takes  on ! 

El.  Lo.  Docs  she  so,  good  soul  ? [you 
Would  she  not  have  a cawdlc?  Does  she  send 
With  your  fine  oratory,  goody  Tully, 

To  tie  inc  to  belief  again?  Bring  out  the  cat- 
hounds!  [my  tiller 

I’ll  make  you  take  a tree,  whore;  then  with 
Bring  down  your  gibship;56  and  then  have 
And  hung  up  in  the  warren.  [you  cas’d, 
Abig.  I am  no  beast,  Sir;  ’would you  knew 
it.  [doubtful. 

El.  Lo.  ’Would  I did,  for  I am  yet  very 
What  will  you  say  now? 

Abig.  Nothing,  not  I. 

EL  l,o.  Art  thou  a woman,  and  sav  no- 
thing? [deration. 

Abig.  Unless  you’ll  hear  me  with  more  nio- 
I can  sneak  wise  enough.  [love  inc? 

EL  Lo.  And  loud  enough  ? Will  your  lady 
Abig.  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  la- 
But  you  arc  such  andther  man.  [mentations; 


*'  Then  with  my  tiller  bring  down  your  gibship,  and  then  have  you  cast,  &c.]  I ^nve 
already  explained  the  word  tiller  in  the  14th  note  upon  Philaster.  Cast,  Mr.  Sympson  has 
ingeniously  reform'd  to  cased;  i.  e.Jlend , and  hung  up!  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  know  not  how  old  Mr.  Sympson  was  when  he  made  this  ingenious  rrformahon — 
which  we  Hud  in  sonic  of  the  old  quarto's,  considerably  mere  than  an  hundred  years  before 
that  gentleman’s  ingenuity  was  discovered. 
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El.  Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I was,  mumps  ; 
Nor  will  not  be.  I’ll  read  her  fine  epistle: 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 

Abig.  For  you  she  will  be ; ’tis  a shame 
you  should 

Use  a poor  gentlewoman  so  untowardly : 

She  loves  the  ground  you  tread  on  j and  you, 
hard  heart, 

Because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill  her. 
Tis  a line  conquest,  as  they  say. 

El.Lo.  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture  in 
thy  whit-leather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst 
cry?  I would  have  sworn  thou  hadst  been 
touchwood  five  years  since.  Nay,  let  it  rain  ; 
thy  face  chaps  for  a shower,  like  a dry  dung- 

Abig.  I’ll  not  endure  this  ribald™.  Fare- 
well, i’  th’  Devil’s  name!  If  my  lady  die.  I’ll 
be  sworn  before  a jury,  thou  art  the  cause  on’t. 

El.Lo . Do,  maultin,  do.  Deliver  to  your 
lady  from  me  this : I mean  to  see  her,  i£  I 
have  no  other  business;  which  before  I will 
want,  to  come  to  her,  I mean  to  go  seek 
birds’  nests.  Yet  I may  come  too: 

But  if  I come. 

From  this  door  till  I sec  her,  will  I think 
How  to  rail  vilely  at  her;  how  to  vex  her, 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician. 
If  she  fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 
To  find  the  cause  by,  antf  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.  Farewell,  old  adage! 

I hope,  to  see  the  boys  make  potguns  of  thee. 
Ahig.  Thou’rt  a vile  man.  God  bless  my 
issue  from  thee.  [thy  left  crupper, 

El.Lo.  Thon  hast  but  one,  and  that’s  in 
That  makes  thee  hobble  so.  You  must  be 
ground  [else. 

I‘  th  breech  like  a top;  you'll  ne’er  spin  well 
Farewell,  fytchock!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  alone. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's 
will 

Should  track  out  new  ways  to  disturb  herself? 
If  1 should  call  my  reason  to  account. 

It  cannot  answer  why  I keep  myself 
From  mine  own  wish,  and  stop  tne  man  I love 
From  his ; and  every  hour  repent  again, 

Vet  still  go  on.  I know  'tis  like  a man  [dull. 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing 
Would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  his  life 
For  two  hours  rest;  yet,  through  his  frow- 
ardness, 

JVill  rather  chtise  to  watch  another  man. 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 

All  this  I know ; yet  a strange  peevishness 
And  anger,  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
Things  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  mine  own  ruin ! 

j’d  rather  die,  sometimes,  than  not  disgrace 
In  public,  him  whom  people  think  I love. 
And  dot  with  oaths,  and  am  in  earnest  then. 
Dh,  whatare  we!  Men,  you  must  answer  this, 
That  dare  obey  such  things  as  we  command. 
How  now?  what  news? 

VoL.  I. 


Enter  Abigail. 

Alig.  Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Lady.  Is  he  not  come  ? 

Ahig.  No,  truly. 

Lady.  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig.  Neither.  I pray  God  you  have  not 
undone  yourself. 

Lady.  Wny,  but  what  says  he  ? 

Abie.  Faith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Lady.  How  strangely  ? [tremely. 

Abie.  First,  at  ^our  letter  he  laugh’d  cx- 

Laay.  What,  in  contempt? 

Abig.  He  laugh’d  monstrous  loud,  as  he 
would  die;  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I think, 
you  were  in  no  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke 
nim  that  way:  And  having  done,  he  cried, 

‘ Alas  for  her,’  and  violently  laugh'd  again. 
Lady.  Did  he? 

Abig.  Yes;  till  l was  angry. 

Lady.  Angry,  why? 

Why  wert  thou  angry?  He  did  do  but  well ; 

I did  deserve  it;  he  had  been  a fool. 

An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love,  [angry! 
Had  he  not  laugh’d  thus  at  me.  You  were 
That  shew’d  your  folly ; I shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e’er  he  did  before. 

But  said  he  nothing  else? 

Abig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said, 
though  you  had  mock'd  him,  because  you 
were  a woman,  he  could  wish  to  do  vou  so 
much  favour  as  to  see  you:  Yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  vou  rash,  and  was  loth  to  offend  you 
with  the  sight  of  one,  whom  now  he  was 
bound  not  to  leave. 

Lady.  What  one  was  that? 

Abig.  I know  not,  but  truly  I do  fear 
there  is  a making  up  there;  for  I heard  the 
servants,  as  1 past  by  some,  whisper  such  a 
thing : And  as  I came  back  through  the  hall, 
there  were  two  or  three  clerks  writing  great 
conveyances  in  haste,  which,  they  said,  were 
for  their  mistress’s  jointure. 

Lady.  ’Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think, 

That  I should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks, 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Abig.  At  last  he  9aid,  it  should  go  hard  but 
he  would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady.  All  we,  that  arc  call’d  women,  know 
as  well 

As  men,  it  were  a far  more  noble  thing 
To  grace  where  wc  are  grac’d,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  arc  respected : Yet  we  practise 
A wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  eyes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  the  way 
To  give  us  a neglect;  then  we,  too  late. 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had, 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enter  Martha. 

Mar.  Sister,  yonder’s  your  servant,  with  a 
gentlewoman  with  him. 

Lady.  Where? 

Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 
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Lady.  Alas,  I am  undone ! I fear,  he  is  be- 
troth’d. 

What  kind  of  woman  is  she?  [mask  on  ? 

Mar.  A most  ill-favoured  one,  with  her 
And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I 
know  not.  [stuff 

Lady.  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a milder 
Than  mine  was.  v 

Enter  Elder  Loveless , and  JVrlford  in  wo- 
man's apparel. 

Nqw  I see  him,  if  my  heart 
Swell  not  again  (away,  thou  woman's  pride!) 
So  that  1 cannot  speak  a gentle  word  to  him, 
Let  me  not  live.  » 

El.  Lo.  By  your  leave  here,  [you  hither? 
Lady.  How  now  ! what  new  trick  invites 
Have  you  a fine  device  again  ? [have  now. 

El.  La.  Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I 
How  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? • 

Wcl.  Why,  very  well. 

So  long  as  I may  please  you,  my  dear  lover. 

1 nor  can,  nor  will  he  if!  when  you  are  well. 
Well  when  you  are  ill.  [I  have  giv’n, 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  thy  sweet  temper  l What  would 
That  lady  had  been  like  thee?  Scc’stthou  her? 
That  face,  my  love,  join’d  with  thy  humble 
Had  made  a wench  indeed!  [mind, 

Wcl.  Alas,  my  love,  [mend ! 

What  God  hath  done  I dare  not  think  to 
I use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  art ; 

My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it. 

Lady.  Why,  what  thing  have  you  brought 
to  shew  us  there? 

Do  you  take  money  for  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  A godlike  thing. 

Not  to  be  bought  for  money  ; ’tis  my  mistress, 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn ; 
What  I will  is  her  law.  Pray  you,  salute  her. 
Lady.  Salute  her?  by  this  good  light,  1 
would  not  kiss  her 
For  half  my  wealth. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you? 

You  shall  see  me  do’t  afore  you  : Look  you. 
Lady.  Now  fie  upon  thee!  a beast  would 
not  have  don’t.  [kingdom. 

I would  not  kiss  thee  of  a month,  to  gain  a 
El.  Lo.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 
Lady.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a Meg  as 
Sure  thou  art  mad.  [this  ? 

El.  Lo.  I was  mad  once,  when  I lov’d  pic- 
tures ; [lures  ? 

For  what  arc  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pic- 
Jn  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it.  [is’tnol? 

Lady.  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry, 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  indeed,  is’ t. 

Lady.  God  give  you  joy  ! 

El.  Lo.  Amen.  [good  wish. 

Wei.  I thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your 
The  like  to  you  whenever  you  shall  wed. 
El.Lo.  Oh,  gentle  spirit! 

Lady.  You  thank  me?  I pray. 

Keep  your  breath  nearer  you  j I do  not  like  it. 


Wei.  I would  not  willingly  offend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

El.  Lo.  Sweet,  sweet ! [nature 

Lady.  I do  not  think  this  woman  can  by 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly : Sure,  she’s  some  common 
Deform’d  with  exercise  of  sin.  [strumpet, 

Wei.  Oh,  Sir, 

Believ  e not  this  j for  Ileav’n  so  comfoihme, 
As  I am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man  ; my  honour  ta’en  away, 

I am  no  woman. 

El.Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ; 

I do  not  credit  it.  Alas,  I fear  [proach  l 
Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  re- 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 
To  a weak  virgin.  ’Tis  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ; be  careless. 

Wei.  For  all  things  else  1 would  ; but  for 
Mcthinks [mine  honour, 

El.  Lo.  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain’d. 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About  ? 

Mar.  Faith,  sister,  you  arc  much  to  blame. 
To  use  a woman,  whatsoe’er  she  be,  [then 
Thus.  I'll  salute  her : You  are  welcome  hi- 

Wel.  I humbly  thank  you. 

El.  Lo.  Mild  yet  as  the  dove. 

For  all  these  injuries.  Come,  shall  we  go? 

I love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 

A jesting  stock.  Adieu.  To  the  world's  end! 

Lady.  Wrhy,  whither  now? 

El.Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  never  know, 
Because  you  snail  not  find  me. 

Lady.  I pray,  let  me  speak  with  you, 

El.  Lo.  ’Tis  very  well.  Come. 

Lady.  I pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  for  another  mock. 

Lady.  By  Heav’n,  I have  no  mocks.  Good 
Sir,  a word. 

El.  Lo.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  much 
at  my  hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest, 
I’ll  speak  a word  with  you ; but,  I beseech 
you,  be  brief ; for,  in  good  faith,  there’s  a 
parson  and  a licence  stay  for  us  i*  th*  church 
all  this  while  j and,  you  know,  ’tis  night. 

Lady.  Sir,  give  me  hearing  patiently,  and 
whatsoe’er 

I’ve  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget : 

For,  as  I hope  for  mercy  any  where. 

What  I shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart# 
And  as  I mean. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady.  Was  not  1 once  your  mistress,  and 
you  my  servant? 

El  Lo.  Oh,  ’tis  about  the  old  matter. 

Lady.  Nay,  good  Sir,  stay  me  out : I would 
but  hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  you  should 
take  this  woman,  and  leave  me. 

El.  Lo.  Prithee,  why  not?  deserves  she  not 
as  much  as  you  ? 

Lady.  I think  not,  if  you  will  look  with 
an  indiffercncy  upon  us  both. 

El.  Lo.  Upon  your  faces,  ’tis  true:  But  if 
judicially  we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  your 
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minds,  you  arc  a thousand  women  off  of  her 
in  worth.57  She  cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor 
»et  her  lover  tasks,  to  shew  her  peevishness 
and  his  affection ; nor  cross  what  he  savs, 
though  it  be  canonical.  She’s  a good  plain 
wench,  that  will  do  as  I will  have  her,  and 
bring  inc  lusty  hoys,  to  throw  the  sledge,  and 
lift  at  pigs  of  lead.  And,  for  a wife,  she’s 
far  beyond  you : What  can  you  do  in  a hous- 
hold  to  provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  in  bed 
and  get  Vm?  Your  business  is  to  dress  you, 
and  at  idle  hours  to  eat ; when  she  can  do  a 
thousand  profitable  things  : She  can  do  pretty 
well  in  tne  pastry,  and  knows  how  uullen 
should  be  cramm’d ; she  cuts  cambriclc  at  a 
thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls  ad- 
mirably. And  what  are  you  good  for? 

Lady.  Admit  it  true,  that  she  were  far  be- 
yond me  in  all  respects,  doc3  that  give  you  a 
licence  to  forswear  yourself? 

El.  Ias,  Forswear  myself,  how? 

Lady.  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innu- 
merable oaths  you  nave  utter'd,  in  disclaiming 
all  for  wives  but  me : I’ll  not  remember  you. 
God  give  you  joy  ! 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  but  conceive  me,  the  intent 
of  oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit,  I should 
protest  to  such  a friend,  to  see  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings to-morrow;  divines  would  never  hold  me 
pequr’d,  if»I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid 
where  my  diligent  search  could  not  find  him ; 
so  there  were  no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in’t. 
Can  it  be  imagin’d  I mean  to  force  you  to 
mamage,  and  to  have  you  whether  you  will 
or  no? 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not:  I make  already 
tender  of  mvsclt,  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

El.  Lo.  borne  sin,  I see,  indeed,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  upon  me;  as  whosoever  deals 
with  women  shall  never  utterly  avoid  it.  Yet 
I would  choose  the  least  ill ; which  is  to  for- 
sake you,  that  have  done  me  all  the  abuses  of 
a malignant  woman,  contemn’d  my  service, 
and  would  have  held  me  prating  about  mar- 
riage, till  I’d  been  past  getting  of  children. 
Rather  than  her  that  hath  forsook  her  family. 
And  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand. 

Upon  my  word 

Lady.  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to? 

El.  Lo.  Why,  to  you. 

Lady.  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept  then?  [me, 

El  Lo.  I prithee  do  not  urge  my  sins  unto 
» ithout  I could  amend  ’em. 

Lady.  Why,  you  mny,  by  wedding  me. 

FA.  Lo.  How  will  that  satisfy  my  word  to 

Lady.  It  is  not  to  be  kept,  [her? 

And  needs  no  satisfaction : It  is  an  error, 

Fit  for  repentance  only. 

El.  Lo.  Shall  1 live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so? 

It  mav  not  lie ! 

Lady.  Why  may  it  not  be? 


El.  Lo.  I swear  I had  rather  marry  thee 

But  yet  mine  honesty [than  her; 

Lady.  What  honesty  ? [light* 

'Tis  more  preserv’d  this  way.  Come,  by  this 
Servant,  tnou  shall!  I’ll  kiss  theeon’t. 

El.  Lo.  This  kiss, 

Indeed,  is  sweet  1 Pray  God,  no  sin  lie  under  it ! 
Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ; try  but  another. 
Wet.  Oh,  my  heart! 

Mar.  Help,  sister;  this  lady  swoons! 

El.  Lo.  How  do  you? 

fVel.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

El.  Lo.  Since  a quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman,  I shall  do  a most  ungodly  thing. 
Hear  me  one  word  more;  which,  by  all  my 
hopes,  I will  not  alter.  I did  make  an  oath, 
when  you  delay’d  me  so,  that  this  very  night 
1 would  be  married : Now  if  you  will  go  with- 
out delay,  suddenlv,  as  late  as  it  is. 

With  your  own  minister,  to  your  own  chapel. 
I’ll  wed  you,  and  to-bed. 

Lady.  A match,  dear  servant.  [I  care  not: 
El.  Lo.  For  if  you  should  forsake  me  now. 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries; 
Such  is  her  spirit.  If  I be  not  ashain’d 
To  kiss  her  now  I part,  may  I not  live! 

IVel.  1 see  you  go,  as  silly  as  vou  think 
To  steal  away;  yet  I will  pray  for  you: 

All  blessings  of  the  world  light  on  you  two. 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair! 

All  curses  on  me,  if  I do  not  speak 
What  I do  wish,  indeed! 

El.  Lo.  If  I can  speak 
To  purpose  to  her.  I’m  a villain. 

Lady.  Servant,  away  ! [man  ? 

Mar.  Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you,  he  will  not  cast  you  off  tomorrow  ? 
To  wrong  a lady  thus ! Look'd  she  like  dirt, 
’Twas  basely  done.  May  you  ne’er  prosper 
IVel.  Now  God  forbid  1 [with  him  ! 

Alas,  I was  unworthy ; so  I told  him. 

Mar.  That  was  your  modesty : Too  good 
for  him ! * 

I would  not  see  your  wedding,  for  a world. 
Lady.  Choose,  choose!  Come,  Younglove. 

[Exeunt  Lady , El.  Love,  and  A big. 
Mar.  Dry  up  your  eyes,  forsooth;  you  shall 
not  think 

We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I knew  how  to  give  you  a revenge! 

IVel.  So  would  not  I:  No,  let  me  suffer 
That  I desire.  [truly; 

Mar , Pray  walk  in  wuth  me; 

’Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night: 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  I wish 
1 could  hut  do  you  right. 

IVel.  Mv  humble  thanks: 

God  grant  I may  but  live  to  quit  your  love ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil. 

Yo.  Lo.  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 
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Sav.  Ye*,  he  did  send  for  your  worship,  Sir. 
Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business? 

Sav.  Alas,  Sir,  I know  nothing; 

Nor  am  employ’d  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  arc  done.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  art  thou  now,  then? 

Sav.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  1 am,  with 
your  worship’s  reverence,  Sir,  a rascal : One, 
that  upon  the  next  anger  of  your  brother, 
n>ust  raise  a sconce  by  tne  highway,  and  sell 
switches.  My  wife  is  learning  now,  Sir,  to 
weave  inkle. 

Vo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with 
thy  children,  Savil? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a rogue  already: 
He  was  born  bursten ; and,  your  worship 
knows. 

That  is  a pretty  step  to  mens’  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  I purpose.  Sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a gaoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  he  may  shew  us  mercy  in  his  function. 
Yo.Lo.  Your  family  is  quarter’d  with  dis- 
cretion. 

You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then?  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie? 

Sav.  Beggaes  must  be  no  choosers : 

In  every  place,  1 take  it,  but  the  stocks. 

Jo.  Lo.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your 
whoring,  Savil: 

I told  you  of  it ; but  your  heart  was  harden’d. 
Sav.  ’Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  ihat  told 
me  of  it,  indeed. 

I do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  [Sir, 
You  would  have  whores;  and  in  that  passion, 
You  broke  out  thus:  Thou  miserable  man, 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a 
hogshead : 

Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time 
Can  tarry  for  no  man.  [I  sec, 

Yo.  Lo.  You're  grown  a bitter  gentleman. 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard. 
I’ll  be  a suitor  for  your  keys  again,  Sir.  [Sir  ? 
Sav.  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me, 

I shall  be  bound 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall,  Sir, 

To  your  bunch  again;  or  I’ll  miss  foully. 

Enter  Morecraft. 

Mor.  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  you! 

Yo.  Lo.  Now,  polecat,  what  young  rabbit’s 
nest  have  you  to  draw  ? 

Mor.  Come,  prithee  he  familiar,  knight. 
Yo.  Lo.  Away,  fox  I I’ll  send  for  terriers  for 
you.  [company. 

Mor.  Thou  art  wide  yet:  I’ll  keep  thee 
Yo.  Lo.  I am  about  some  business.  Inden- 
tures ! 

If  you  follow  me.  I’ll  beat  you;  take  hecdl 
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As  I live  I’ll  cancel  your  coxcomb,  [usurer. 

Mor.  Thou  art  cozen’d  now  ; 1 am  no 
Wfhat  poor  fellow’s  this? 

Sav.  I am  poor  indeed.  Sir. 

Mor.  Give  liim  money,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  begin  the  offering,  [for  thee. 
Mor.  There,  pior  fellow  ; here's  an  angel 
Yo.  Lo!  Art  tliou  in  earnest,  Morecraft. 
Mor.  Yes,  faith,  knight.  I’ll  follow  thy 
example:  [spent’st, 

Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,58  which  thou 
And  flung’st  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in  double. 
I purchas’d,  wrung,  and  wiredraw’d,  lor  my 
wealth,  [vow, 

I.ost,  and  was  cozen’d:  For  which  I makes 
To  try  all  ways  above  ground,  but  I’ll  find 
A constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 
Yo.  Lo.  I am  glad  of  your  conversion, 
master  Morecraft : 

You’re  in  a fair  course;  pray  pursue  it  still. 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now;  I’ll 
keep  thcc  company.  Here,  honest  fellow,  for 
this  gentleman's  sake,  there's  two  angels  more 
for  tnee. 

Sav.  God  quit  you,  Sir,  and  keep  you  long 
in  this  mind! 

J o.  Lo.  Wilt  thou  persevere? 

Mor.  Till  1 have  a penny. 

I have  brave  cloaths  a-making,  and  two  horses: 
Canst  thou  not  help  me  to  a match,  knight? 
I’ll  lay  a thousand  pound  upon  my  Crop-ear. 
Yo.  Lo.  'Foot,  this  is  stranger  than  an 
Africk  monster! 

There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cleve  wan 
While  this  lasts.  Come,  I’ll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav.  'Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  » 
tender-hearted ! i beseech  you  let  this  gentle- 
man join  with  you  in  the  recovery  of  my 
kevs;  I like  his  good  beginning,  Sir;  the 
whilst,  I'll  prav  for  both  your  worships. 

Yo.  Lo.  He  shall.  Sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight  ? I would 
fain  be  acquainted. 

Yo.  I*o.  I’ll  be  your  servant.  Sir.  [Excan/* 
Enter  Elder  Loveless  and  Lady. 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  my  sweet  Lady,  I hate 
caught  you  now, 

Maugre  your  subtilties,  and  fine  devices. 

Be  coy  again  now. 

J*ady.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 

El.  Lo.  By  this  light, 

By  all  the  pleasures  I have  had  this  night. 

By  your  lost  maidenhead,  you  are  cozen’d 
merely ; [woman 

I have  cast  beyond  your  wit:  That  gcntle- 
Is  your  retainer  WdftMrd.’9 


58  Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,  thou  spent st,  &c.]  We  have  added  the  word  which 
here,  it  being  requisite  to  both  sense  and  verse. 

59  That  gentleman  is  your  retainer  H'c/ford .]  I think  the  poets  certainly  wrote  gentle* 
woman,  i.e.  that  seeming  gentlewoman;  for  Wclford  was  now  in  woman's  habit.  And  so, 
again,  in  the  subsequent  page.  Now  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman  : Stand  close. 

Mr.  'Theobald. 
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Act  3.] 

Lady.  It  cannot  be  so.  [mistake. 

El.  to.  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I shall  not  travel  now.  Ha, 
Lady.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  [ha,  ha ! 
Be  quiet;  thou  hast  anger’d  me  at  heart. 

El.  Lo.  I ll  please  you  soon  again. 

Ladu.  Welford? 

El.  Lo.  Ay,  Welford.  He's  a young  hand- 
some fellow;  well-bred,  and  landed:  Your 
iister  can  instruct  you  in  his  good  parts,  better 
than  I,  by  this  time. 

Lady.  Ud’s  foot,  am  I fetch’d  over  thus? 
El.  Lo.  Yes,  i’ faith  ; 

And  over  shall  be  fetch’d  again,  never  fear  it. 

Lady.  I must  be  patient,  though  it  torture 
You  have  got  the  sun.  Sir  [me  I 

El.Lo.  And  the  moon  too;  in  which  I’ll 
be  the  man.  [mis’d  it, 

Lady.  But  had  I known  this,  had  I but  sur- 
\ou  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more. 
You  had  come  to  th’  course ; [before 

kou  should  have  hank'd  o’th*  bridle.  Sir, 
i* faith.  [so  blew  you  up. 

El.  Lo.  I knew  it,  and  min’d  with  you,  and 
New  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman  : Stand 
close. 

Enter  J Telford  and  Martha, 
ilar.  For  God’9  sake.  Sir,  be  private  in 
this  business ; [have  I done  ? 

\ oa  have  undone  me  else.  Ob,  God,  what 
/.  No  harm,  Iavarrant  thee,  [again  ? 
Mar.  How  shall  I look  upon  my  friends 
With  what  face  ? 

tlrel.  Why  e'en  with  that ; ’tis  a good  one, 
thou  eanst  not  find  a better.  I^ook  upon  all 
the  faces  thou  shah  see  there,  and  you  shall 
fnd  ’em  smooth  still,  fair  still,  sweet  still, 
to  your  thinking,  honest;  those  have 
<taie  as  much  as  you  have  yet,  or  dare,  do, 
mistress ; and  yet  tncy  keep  no  stir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  wo- 
man’s cloaths  on : 

It  you  be  seen  thus,  I am  lost  for  ever. 

"V.  I’ll  watch  you  for  that,  mistress:  I 
am  no  fool. 

Here  will  I tarry  till  the  house  be  up. 

And  witness  with  me. 

Mar.  Good  dear  friend,  go  in. 
ltrel.  To-bed  again,  if  you  please;  else  I 
fix’d  here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what 
I am,  and  what  I have  done.  If  you  could 
joggle  me  into  my  womanhood  again,  and  so 
«>g  me  out  of  your  company,  all  this  would 


be  forsworn,  and  I again  an  asinego,  as  your 
sister  left  me.  No;  Til  have  it  known  and 
publish’d  : Then,  if  you’ll  be  a whore,  for- 
sake me,  and  be  asnam’d;  and,  when  you 
can  hold  out  no  longer,  marry  some  cast 
Clevc  captain,  and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I dare  not  stay.  Sir;  use  me  modestly ; 
I am  your  wife. 

Wcl.  Go  in;  I’ll  make  up  all.  [truth.  Sir. 

El.Lo.  I’ll  be  a witness  of  your  naked 
This  is  the  gentlewoman ; prithee  look  upon 
him  : [sweet : 

This  is  he  that  made  me  break  my  faith. 
But  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder’d  it. 

Lady.  What  a dull  ass  was  I,  I could  not  see 
This  wencher  from  a wench  ! Twenty  to  one. 
If  I had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister. 

He  had  serv’d  me  such  a slippery  trick  too. 

Wei.  Twenty  to  one  I had. 

El.  Lo.  I would  have  watch’d  you.  Sir,  by 
your  good  patience, 

For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 

Ladu.  You  have  been  with  my  sister? 

Wet.  Yes;  to  bring 

El.  Lo.  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means^ 

Lady.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 

Wei.  I have  had  my  part  ou’t:  [least; 

I have  been  chalk  this  tnree  hours,  that’s  the 
1 am  reasonable  cool  now. 

Lady.  Cannot  you  fare  well,  but  you  must 
cry  roast  meat?  [the  founders, 

Wei.  He  that  fares  well,  and  will  not  bless 
Is  either  surfeited,  or  ill  taught,  Lady,  [diet, 
For  mine  own  part,  I have  found  so  sweet  a 
I can  commend  it,  though  I cannot  spare  it. 

El.  Lo.  How  like  you  this  dish,  Wel- 
ford ? I made  a supper  on't, 

And  fed  so  heartily  I could  not  sleep. 

Lady.  By  this  light,  had  I but  scented  out 
your  train,  you  had  slept  with  a bare  pillow 
in  your  arms;  and  kiss’d  that,  or  else  the  bed- 
post, for  any  wife  you  had  got  this  twelvemonth 
yet.  I would  have  vex’d  you  more  than  a 
tir’d  post-horse;  and  been  longer  bearing, 
than  ever  after-game  at  Irish  was.  Lord,  that 
I were  unmarried  again ! 

El.  Lo.  l«ady,  I would  not  undertake  you, 
were  you  again  a haggard,60  for  the  best  cast 
of  ladfes  i’  th’  kingdom : You  were  ever  tickle- 
footed,  and  would  not  truss  round. 

Wei.  Is  she  fast? 

El.  Lo.  She  was  all  night  lock'd  here,  hoy. 

Wei.  Then  you  may  lure  her,  without  fear 
of  losing  :61  Take  off  her  crcyance.  You  have 
a delicate  gentlewoman  to  your  sister;  Lord, 


00  Haggard.]  This  is  a term  relative  to  a diversion,  in  our  Authors’  lime  much  attended  to, 
but  now  lost;  viz.  hawking.  A# haggard  hawk  is  a wild  hawk , a hawk  unreclaimed,  or 

irreclaimable.  R. 

. •*  Then  you  may  lure  her  without  fear  of  losing : Take  off  her  cranes.]  A lure , in  falconry, 
f* a machine  composed  of  feathers  and  leather;  which  by  being  cast  up  into  the  air,  seems  in 
lt»  motion  to  look  like  a fowl.  Upon  this,  a young  hawk  is  train’d  up  to  be  fed,  has  a live 
given  her;  and  therefore  forsakes  not  the  lure.  The  crcyance  is  a fine  small  long  line  of 
ttronp;,  and  even  twined  packthread,  which  is  fastened  to  the  hawk's  l«a»h  before  she  U 
blam'd,  or  fully  tamed.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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what  a pretty  fury  she  was  in,  when  she  per- 
ceiv’d I was  a man!  But,  I thank  God,  I 
satisfied  her  scruple,  without  the  parson  o'th’ 
town. 

El.  Lo.  What  did  ye? 

Wei.  Madam,  can  you  tell  what  we  did? 
EL  ho.  She  has  a shrewd  guess  at  it;  I 
see  it  by  her.  [large  gentlewoman. 

Lady.  Well,  you  may  mock  us:  but,  my 
My  Mary  Ambree,6*  hail  I but  seen  into  you, 
You  should  have  had  another  bedfellow. 
Fitter  a great  deal  for  your  itch.  [well. 

Wei.  1 thank  you,  lady ; methought  it  was 
You  are  so  curious! 

Enter  Young  Loveless , his  lady , Morccrafl , 
Sui'il t and  two  servtngmen. 

El.  Lo.  Get  on  your  doublet ; here  comes 
my  brother.  [to  your  lady! 

Vo.  Lo.  Good-morrow,  brother ; and  all  good 
Mor.  God  save  you,  and  good-morrow  to 
you  all  1 [ther  of  yours. 

El.  Lo.  Good-morrow.  Here’s  a poor  bro- 
Lady.  Fie,  how  this  shames  ine. 

Mor.  Prithee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a 
Ser.  I will.  Sir.  [cup  of  beer. 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  what  make  you  here? 
Will  this  lady  do? 

Will  she  ? Is  she  not  nettled  still? 

El.  Lo.  No,  I have  cur’d  her. 

Mr.  Welford,  pray  know  this  gentleman;  he’s 
my  brother. 

Wei.  Sir,  I shall  long  to  love  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  I shall  not  be  your  debtor.  Sir. 

But  how  is’t  with  you?  [married. 

El.  Lo.  As  well  as  may  be,  man : I am 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ; and 
all’s  well.  [lady  sister, 

Yo.  Lo.  I am  glad  on’t.  Now,  my  pretty 
How  do  you  find  my  brother? 

Lady.  Almost  as  wild  as  you  are. 

Yo.  lo.  He’ll  make  the  better  husband: 
You  have  tried  him? 

Ladu.  Against  my  will.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  He’ll  make  your  will  amends  soon, 
do  not  doubt  it. 

But,  Sir,  I must  intreat  you  to  be  better  known 
To  this  converted  Jew  lie  re. 

Ser.  Here’s  beer  for  you.  Sir. 

Mor.  And  here’s  for  you  an  angel. 


[Act  5. 

Pray  buy  no  land ; ’twill  never  prosper,  Sir. 
El.  Lo.  How’s  this  ? [turn’d  gallant. 

Yo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  then  I’ll  tell.  HcU 
El. Lo.  Gallant?  [ting  Morecraft : 

l o.  Lo.  Av,  gallant,  and  is  now  call'd  CuW 
The  reason  I'll  inform  you  at  more  leisure. 
Wei.  Oh,  good  Sir,  let  me  know  him  pre- 
sently. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor.  Sir,  1 must  keep  you  company. 

El.  I 40.  And  reason. 

Yo.Lo.  Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about;** 
I must  present  another.  [’em. 

Mot.  As  many  as  you  will,  Sir;  I am  for 
Wei.  Sir,  I shall  do  you  service. 

Mor.  I shall  look  for't,  in  good  faith.  Sir. 
El.  Lo.  Prithee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 
Lady.  Who?  that  fellow?  [me! 

Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember 
My  keys,  good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo.  I’ll  do  it  presently.  [sport  sake. 
El.  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  him  for  our 
Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do 
you  hear,  do  not  instruct  me  in  these  tricks, 
for  you  may  rejient  it.  [craft, 

El.  Lo.  That  at  my  peril.  Lusty  Mr.More- 
Ilerc  is  a lady  would  salute  you. 

Mor.  She  shall  not  lose  her  longing.  Sir. 
El.  Lo.  My  wife,  Sir.  [What  is  she? 
Mor.  She  must  l>e,  then,  my  mistress. 
Lada.  Must  I,  Sir? 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must.  [j»wn 

Mor.  And  you  iftust  take  this  ring,  a poor 
Of  some  fifty  iiound.  [prirc. 

El.  Lo.  'lake  it,  by  any  means ; *tis  lawful 
J.ady.  Sir,  1 shall  call  vou  servant,  [that? 
Mor.  I shall  be  proud  on’t.  What  fellow  t 
Yo.  Lo.  My  lady’s  coachman. 

Mor.  Tliere’s  something,  my  friend,  for 
you  to  huv  whips; 

And  for  you.  Sir;  and  you.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Under  a miracle,  this  is  the  strangest 
I ever  heard  of.  [shall  wedo! 

Mor.  W hat,  shall  wc  play.  Or  drink?  ^ bat 
Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a hundred  pounds? 

Wei.  Stranger  and  stranger! 

Sir,  you  shall  find  sport  after  a day  or  two. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I have  a suit  uuto  you, 
Concerning  your  old  servant  Savil. 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  for  his  keys,  I know  it. 


ea  My  Marv  Ambr^e.]  This  was  a virago  who  went  a volunteering  in  men’s  cloaths  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  celebrated  in  a ballad  which  Dr  Percy  has  printed  at  large 
in  his  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  The  time  when  she  performed  this  exploit  appeal 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1584;  when  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to  gain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  reco- 
vering many  strong  holds  and  cities  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Mochjin,  &c- 
See  Stow's  Annals,  711.  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  her,  and  calls  any  remarkable  virago  by 
her  name.  See  his  Epiccene , act  iv.  scene  ii. ; his  Talc  of  »Tubt  act  i.  scene  iv. ; and  his  masque 
entitled  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

63  Cutting  Morecraft  faces  about.]  These  words  arc  of  the  same  import  with  our  modern 
phrase,  which,  by  dropping  of  a letter,  is  corrupted  to  face  about.  We  meet  with  the  same 
expression  again  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  where  llalph  is  exercising  his  men; 
Double  your  fles  as  you  were ; faces  about ; act  v.  So  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  hi* 
Humour,  WeUbred  says.  Good  captain , faces  about — to  some  other  discourse ; actlii.  scene  i.  11 
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Act  5.] 

Sav.  Now,  Sir,  strike  in. 

Mot,  Sir,  1 mast  have  you  grant  me.  [again : 

El.  Lo.  Tis  done.  Sir.  Take  your  keys 
But  hark  you,  Savil ; leave  off  the  motions 
Of  the  flesh,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall 
I’ll  try  you  once  more.  [graze  again : 

Sav.  I fever  1 be  taken  drunk,  or  whoring. 
Takeoff  the  biggest  key  i’th*  bunch,  and  open 
My  head  with  it.  Sir.  I humbly  thank  your 
worships.  [liday. 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  then,  I see  we  must  keep  ho- 

Enter  Roger  and  Abigail. 

Here’s  the  last  couple  in  hell. 

Rog.  Joy  be  among  you  ail ! 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  Sir,  what’s  the 
meaning  of  this  emblem? 

Rog.  Marriage,  an’t  like  your  worship. 

Lady.  Arc  you  married?  [madam. 

Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it, 

El.  Lo.  1 think  the  sign’s  in  Gemini,  here’s 
such  coupling. 

Wei.  Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie 
from  your  sweetheart  to-night? 


Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship’s 
gift.  Sir? 

Irel.  A whorson,  how  he  swells!  [Roger? 
Yo.  Lo.  How  many  times  to-night.  Sir 
Rog.  Sir,  you  grow  scurrilous. 

What  1 shall  do,  1 shall  do : I shall  not  need 
your  help. 

Yo.  Lo.  For  horse-flesh,  Roger.  [day 
El.  Lo.  Come,  prithee  be  not  angry ; tis  a 
Given  wholly  to  our  mirth.  [bride. 

Lady.  It  shall  be  so,  Sir.  Sir  Roger  and  hit 
We  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charge. 

El.  Lo.  Welford,  get  you  to  tne  church: 
By  this  light,  [married. 

You  snail  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  y’  are 
Wei.  I am  gone. 

Mor.  To  every  bride  I dedicate,  this  day. 
Six  healths  a piece;  and,  it  shall  go  hard. 

But  every  one  a jewel.  Come,  be  mad,  boys  I 
El.Lo.  Thou  art  in  a good  beginning.  Come, 
who  leads  ? [the  way. 

Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van,  and  lead 
’Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a day  l 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


‘The  sudden  conversion  of  Morecraft,  says  Mr. Theobald,  from  a griping  usurer  to  a down- 
‘ right  gallant,  is  quite  extravagant  and  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage:  Especially, 
‘ as  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  it ; unless  he  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the  loss  he  had 
' sustained  from  Young  Loveless  to  be  a scourge  and  judgment  upon  nim  for  his  former 
4 raDaciousness.’ 

If  Mr.  Theobald,  by  * out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage’  means,  that  there  is  no 
similar  circumstance  to  be  met  with,  his  objection  is  trifling,  his  assertion  erroneous.  Trifling, 
because,  on  such  principle,  the  most  pleasing  ingredient  in  dramatic  entertainment.  Origi- 
nality, must  be  precluded  the  theatre;  erroneous , because  Terence  exhibits  the  same  change  m 
the  character  of  Denea,  in  his  Adelphi.  Mr.  Theobald  asserts  too,  * that  there  is  no  shadow 
‘ of  reason  for  the  alteration,  unless  it  be  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  Young  Loveless.’  More- 
raft  himself  assigns  a much  better;  one,  indeed,  which  may  go  far  in  persuading  us,  that  hi* 
disposition  is  not  altered , and  that  he  only  affects  profusion,  in  hope  of  gaining  more  by  that 
than  by  over-reaching  and  scraping:  * Thou,  says  he  to  Young  Loveless,  wast  rich;  thou 
' flung’st  away ; and  yet  wealth  flows  in  double : I wrung  and  wire-draw’d ; lost,  and  wa* 
* cozen’d : On  which  account,  I mean  to  follow  thy  example.’  Goodnature,  by  laying  much 
ttrea  on  this  passage,  may  think  the  character  consistent : But,  after  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
nr  against,  the  plain  question  being  asked,  * Whether  such  an  alteration,  either  in  sentiment 
‘or  policy,  is  consonant  to  Nature,  the  grand  arbitress  of  propriety  ?’  the  reply  fnust  certainly 
k in  the  negative.  And  it  is  pity  a Comedy,  so  replete  with  wit>  character,  and  conduct, 
mould  have  so  striking  a blemish . 

Donatus  remarks,  that  Terence  * shews,  how  awkwardly  a man  of  an  opposite  disposition 
4 endeavours  to  be  complaisant ; and,  that  a miser,  meaning  to  be  generous,  runs  into  profu- 
4 lion.’  We  think  our  Authors  do  not  fall  short  of  Terence  in  this  picture;  since  what  Mr. 
Colman  says  of  Demea  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  Morecraft;  ‘ That  his  com- 
' phisance,  gaiety,  and  liberality,  are  assumed ; and  that  nis  aukwardness,  in  affecting  those 
4 glides,  is  truly  comic.’ 
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CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY.1 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  speak  singly  of  Fletcher,  as  Author  of 
this  Play;  other  writers  speak  of  Beaumont  as  sharer  in  it.  ft  was  first  printed  in  1047* 
when  ten  of  the  then  principal  performers  collected  into  a folio  volume  thirty-five  dramatic 
pieces  of  our  Poets,  which  had  never  before  been  published.  Colley  Cibber  has  founded  his 
comedy  of  Love  Makes  a Man,  or  the  Fop’s  Fortune,  on  this  play  and  the  Elder  Brother  of 
our  Authors. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  offence. 
That,  we  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  us,  or  from  the  Poets.  We  dare  look 
On  anv  man,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat. 

Ut  such  come  swell' d with  malice,  to  apply 
What  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 

Nor  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax’d ; nor  state. 
Nor  any  private  person ; their  poor  hate 


Will  he  starv’d  here;  for  envy  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  he  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen  ; the  play 
Is  quick  and  witty;  so  the  Poets  say. 

And  we  believe  them ; the  plot  neat  and  new; 
Fashion'd  like  those  that  are  approv’d  by  you: 
Only  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most; 
Because,  one  point  unmark'd , the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


We  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  you  knew 
W hat  we  would  give  for  this  night’s  luck,  if 
new. 

It  being  our  ambition  to  delight 
Our  kind  spectators  with  what’s  good  and  right. 
Vet  so  far  know,  and  credit  me,  ’twas  made 
By  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade; 
At  a time  tbo,  when  they,  as  I divine, 

W’ere  truly  merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine, 

The  nectar  of  the  muses.  Some  are  here, 

I dare  presume,  to  whom  it  did  appear 


A well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a lawful  birth 
To  passionate  scenes,  mix’d  with  no  vulgar 
mirth. 

But  unto  such  to  whom  ’tis  known  by  fame 
From  others,  perhaps,  only  by  the  name, 

1 am  a suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 
Sound  palates,  and  then  judge  their  bill  of  fare. 
It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 

For  bcinglik'd  before : You  may  allow  [schools, 
(Your  candour  safe)  what’s  taught  in  the  old 
‘ All  such  as  liv’d  before  you  were  not  fools.’ 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


{governor,  and  a disho " 
nourable  pursuer  of  Zc- 
nocia. 

C governor  of  Lisbon , 
Manuel  du  Sosa,  < and  brother  to  Guio- 


l 


mar. 

Arxoldo  4 ° Sen^emaH  contracted  to  Ze- 
’ F nocia. 

Butilio  / a rnerry  gentleman,  brother  to 
* \ Arnoldo. 

Lwarino , father  to  Zenocia. 

D<URTB,{  ""  !,U  G~S  6en}leman 
F well  qualified , but  vainglorious. 

Dodor,  Chirurgcon,  OJficers,  Guard , Page,  Bravo , Knaves  of  the  male-slews,  Servants. 

The  SCENE,  sometimes  Lisbon,  sometimes  Italy. 


Alonzo  / a young  Portugal  gentleman,  ene- 
’ F my  to  Duarte. 

i ~ f a sea-captain , enamour'd  on 

F Uippolytu. 

Zabulon,  a Jew , servant  to  llippolyta. 
Jaques,  servant  to  Sulpitia. 

Women. 

rjr  f mistress  to  Arnoldo , and  a 

Zekoca.  ( diai"  w/e 

Guiomah,  a virtuous  lady , mother  to  Duarte. 

HippolytA,  ( “ to,  e 

* F with  Arnoldo. 

Sulpitia,  abated,  mistress  of  the  male-stews. 


1 The  C ustom,  on  which  a main  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one 
time,  as  Mons.  Bayle  tells  us,  in  Italy;  till  it  was  put  dowj)  by  a prudent  and  truly  pious  car- 

Vll.  U - l! 
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[Act  l.  Sc.  1. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

t Enter  Rutilio  and  Arnoldo. 

Rutilio.\\7  IIY  do  vou  grieve  thus  still? 

* ’ Am.  ’Twould  melt  a marble. 
And  tame  a savage  man,  to  fee!  my  fortune. 
Rut.  What  fortune?  1 have  liv'd  this  thirty 
years#  [tunes. 

And  run  through  all  these  follies  you  call  for- 
Yet  never  fix’d  on  any  good  and  constant. 
But  what  1 made  myself:  Why  should  I 
At  that  1 may  mould  any  way?  [grieve,  then. 
Am.  You  are  wide  still. 

Rut.  You  love  a gentlewoman,  a young 
handsome  woman ; 

1 have  lov’d  a thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am.  You  are  dispos’d [calling. 

Rut.  You  hope  to  marry  her;  ’tis  a lawful 
And  prettily  esteem'd  of ; but  take  heed  then, 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,1  of  a stranger  for- 
tune [friend  to  it. 

Than  e’er  you  felt  yet : Fortune  my  foe’s  a 


Am.  'Tis  true,  I love,  dearly  and  truly  lore, 
A noble,  virtuous,  and  most  beauteous  maid; 
And  am  belov'd  again. 

Rut.  That’s  too  much  o’ conscience,  [wits. 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o’  my 
Am.  Prithee,  give  ear.  1 am  io  mam  her. 
Rut.  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  I’ll  go  call  the 
piper.  [country! 

Am.  But,  oh,  the  wicked  custom  of  this 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman^  damned  cus- 
tom ! [human 

Rut.  ’Tis  true,3  to  marry  is  the  most  in- 
Damn’d  custom  in  the  world  • for,  look  you, 
brother,  [hearts, 

Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 
With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on’s  life? 
Am.  You  do  not. 

Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 
Rut.  Proceed;  I will  give  ear. 

Am.  They  have  a Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country— out  upon’t! 
Rut.  Let’s  hear  it  first. 


dinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  to  have  obtained  in  Scotland  for  a long  time;  and  the 
received  opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  thatEugenius  III.  king  of  Scotland  (who  began  his  reign 
A - D.  S36)  ordained,  that  the  lord,  or  master,  should  have  the  first  night's  lodging  with  every 
woman  married  to  his  tenant  or  bondman.  This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  Malcolm  HI.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  106l,  about  five  years  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest ; having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five  hundred  years.  See  Blount  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Law-Termcs,  under  the  word  Merchela.  Theobald. 

This  account  hath  received  the  sanction  of  several  eminent  antiquarians ; but  a learned 
t writer,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  hath  undertaken  to  contravert  the  fact,  and  deny  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  Custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  The  excellent  Commentator  on  the  Laws  of 
England  is  of  opinion,  this  Custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  he  supposes  it  certainly 
did  in  Scotland.  R. 

* Take  heed , dear  brother , of  a stranger  fortune 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet ; Fortune  ray  foe’s  a friend  to  i/.] 
i.e.  Take  heed  of  the  consequences  of  marriage,  the  chance  of  curkoHom.  But  still  this  pas- 
sage must  be  obscure  to  the  most  attentive  reader,  who  is  not  informed  of  this  circumstance. 
* Fortune  my  foe’  was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ballad,  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  fall  upon  mankind  through  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  This  ballad  is  again  men- 
tioned in  our  Authors’  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  : 

Old  Mer.  Sing , I say,  or  by  the  merry  heart  yon  come  not  in. 

Mcrch.  Well.  Sir , I'll  sing.  Fortune  my  foe,  &c. 

And  it  is  likewise  mentioned  in  a comedy  of  more  recent  date,  c.illed  the  Rump,  or  Mirrourof 
the  times  (by  John  Tatham,  printed  in  1660).  A French  inn  is  introduced  at  the  bonfires 
made  for  the  burning  of  the  Rumps;  and,  catching  hold  of  P.  ^ ilia,  Mrs.  I .aprbert’s  waiting- 
woman,  will  oblige  her  to  dance,  and  orders  the  music  to  plev  Fortune  my  foe.’  Theobald. 

3 'Tis  true , to  marry  is  a custom 

T the  world ; for , leak  you , brother .]  i.  e.  It  is  a cur:.mi  to  marry  ; for  who  would  be 
such  a fool  as  to  marry?  Besides  the  defect  in  the  metre,  this  is  flagrant  nonsense.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  priuting  than  to  reprint  the  words  of  a foregoing  line  in  a subsequent  one; 
ami  when  the  same  words  are  really  to  be  repeated,  the  printer,  by  not  attending  to  the  sense, 
might  naturally  think  it  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  so  omit  them.  This  latter  has  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  the  place  above,  which  therefore,  1 believe,  1 have  restored,  and  the 
passage  gains  much  humour  by  it.  Seward. 

There  is  certainly  some  defect  in  the  text ; and  though,  as  Mr.  Theobald  oliserves,  * there 
‘ is  an  uncommon  liberty  taken  in  this  cmeudation,’  yet  wc  do  not  think  a cure  can  be  effected 
with  less  violence.  v 
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Actl.  Sc.  I.} 


Am.  That  when  a maid's  contracted. 

And  ready  for  the  tie  o'th’  church,  the  go- 
vernor, [maidenhead, 

He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her 
Or  ransom  it  for  money  at  his  pleasure. 

Rut.  How  might  a man  atchieve  that  place  ? 
A rare  Custom  l [cepted  ? 

An  admirable  rare  Custom!  And  none  cx- 
Am.  None,  rone.  [about  me, 

Rut.  The  rarer  still!  How  could  I lay 
In  this  rare  office!  Are  they  born  to  it,  or 
Am.  Both  euual  damnable.  [cho:eu  ? 
Rut.  Mcthinics both  excellent: 

’Would  I were  the  mxt  heir. 

Am.  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I now  come;  tny  marriage  Is  proclaim’d. 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  from  this  mi>- 
Rut.  She’s  very  young.  [chief. 

Am.  Yes. 

Rut.  And  fair,  I dare  proclaim  her; 

Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am.  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rut.  I cannot  blame  him  then : If  ’twere 
mine  own  case, 

I would  not  go  an  ace  less.4 
Am.  Fie,  Kutilio, 

Why  do  you  make  your  brother’s  misery 
Your  sport  and  game? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it.  [counsel. 
Am.  I look’d  for  your  advice,  your  timely 
How  ty  avoid  this  blow,  not  to  be  mock’d  at. 
And  my  afflictions  jeer’d. 

Rut.  I tell  thee,  Arnoldo,  [brother. 

An  thou  wert  my  father,  as  thou  art  but  my 
My  ^ounger  brother  too,  I must  be  merry. 
And  w here  there  is  a wench  i’  th’  case,  a young 
wench,5  [too, 

A handsome  wench,  and  so  near  a good  turn 
An  I were  to  be  bang’d,  thus  must  I handle  it. 
But  you  shall  see,  Sir,  I can  change  this  habit 
Todo  you  any  service ; advise  what  you  please, 
And  see  with  what  devotion  I’ll  attend  it. 

But  vet,  mclhinks,  1 am  taken  with  this 
Custom, 

Enter  Charino  and  Zenocia. 


And  could  pretend  to  th’  place. 

Am.  Draw  off  a little ; 

Here  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

Rut.  A dainty  wench ! 

Would  I might  farm  this  Custom! 
Char.  My  dear  daughter. 


Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice. 

Will  l>e  too  late;  1 iter,  this  tin;  !<«  •r-'nv  . 
No  price,  nor  prayer.-,  can  infnnci  1::  t «‘e 
Your  beauty  hath  cast  on  you.  .\j  s > A 
Zenocia, 

Be  rul’d  by  m*»;  a father’s  care  directs  v«  - i 
Look  on  the  couni,  look  chearfuMv  :u  sd  »v 
Whet  though  lie  fyave  the  power  ic  !o«wev<  j 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  end  men  m • *it 
si  ■ Custom  unre3istiblc  to  enjoy  you;  f\o*  , 
Yet,  my  sweet  chiid,  so  much  your you*h  arid 
goodness,  [desty* 

The  beauty  of  your  soul,  and  saiAt-lifce  1110- 
Have  won  upton  his  wild  mind,  so  much 
charm’d  him,  [him. 

That,  all  pow’r  laid  aside,  what  law  allows 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  thorc  hrieht  eyes. 
He  ues  to  be  your  sen-ant,  fairly,  nobly ; 

For  ever  to  be  ty’d  vour  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child. 

Zen.  I have  consider'd.  [consider: 

Cher.  The  blessedne*- , that  this  breeds  too. 
Besides  your  father’s  honour,  vour  own  peace. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  this  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use : For,  after  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty. 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  an  heritage. 
Left  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors. 

All  virgins  too  shall  bless  your  name,  shall 
saint  it. 

And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine. 
When  time  lias  turn’d  your  beauty  into  ashes. 
Fill’d  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen.  Good  father. 

Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I loath  to  swallow. 

In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you’re  certain  of  a fortune, 
A high  and  noble  fortune,  to  attend  you. 
Where,  if  you  fling  your  love  upon  this 
stranger,  [place 

This  young  Arnoldo,  not  knowing  from  what 
Or  honourable  strain  he’s  sprung,  you  venture 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares,  to 
nothing;  [not  that 

Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith : Why  may 
Wander,  as  he  does,  every  where? 

Zen.  No  more,  Sir ; [thus : 

I must  not  bear,  I dare  not  hear  him  wrong’d 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I suffer.6 


4 I would  not  go  an  ace  lets. J i.  e.  As  we  now  say,  I would  not  bate  an  ace  of  it. 

Theolald. 

5 And  where  there  is  a wench  yet  can,  a young  wench , 

A handsome  wench,  and  sooner  a good  turn  too .j  The  oldest  folio  exhibits  it  can,  which 
led  the  latter  editors  to  this  corrupted  reading,  and  will  lead  us  back  again  to  the  true  one.  I 
think  I may  venture  to  say,  that  i have  both  retrieved  the  metre  and  the  meaning  of  the  Au- 
thors. Mr. Seward  likewise  saw  with  me,  that  t’  th'  case  was  necessary  in  the  first  part  of  the 
emendation.  Theobald. 

6 Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I suffer .]  This  glorious  sentiment,  which,  as  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  more  worthy  of  a philosopher  than  a woman,  we  have  met  with  before, 
»*newhat  differently  cloa'hcd,  in  Philaster : 

When  any  falls  from  virtue,  / am  distracted ; 

I have  an  int’rest  iu’t.  Theobald. 


\ 
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’Tis  an  ill  office  in  your  agp,  a poor  one. 

To  judge  thus  weakly,  and  believe  yourself  too ; 
A weaker,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  his  intemn’rate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces. 
She  hates  as  fleav’n  hates  falshood. 

Hut  A good  wrench ! 

She  sticks  close  to  you,  Sir. 

Zen.  His  faith  uncertain  ? 

The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubted? 
D'ye  doubt  ’tis  day  now  ? or,  when  your  body's 
perfect,  [perate, 

Your  stomach  well  dispos’d,  your  pulses  tem- 
D’ye  doubt  you  arc  in  nealth?  I tell  you,  fa- 
ther, [nobleness. 

One  hour  of  this  man’s  goodness,  this  man’s 
Put  in  the  scale  against  the  count’s  whole 
being, 

(Forgive  his  lusts  too,  which  are  half  his  life) 
He  could  no  more  endure  to  hold  weight  with 
Arnoldo’s  very  looks  arc  fair  examples ; [him. 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions. 

Rules  and  strong  ties  of  virtue.  He  has  my 
first  love; 

To  him  in  sacred  vow  I have  giv'n  this  body; 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 

Hut.  Good  wench  still ! [serving. 

Zen.  And  ’till  he  fling  me  off,  as  unde- 
Which  I confess  I am  of  such  a blessing. 

But  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

Arm.  Ob,  never. 

Never,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never! 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  in  your  fa- 
vour. 

One  foot  i’  th*  grave,  the  other  shall  not  linger. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service. 
What  danger  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death, 
What  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  con- 
stant, [ness  ? 

May  merit  such  a goodness,  such  a sweet- 


[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

A love  so  nobly  great,  no  pow’r  can  ruin! 
Most  blessed  maid,  goon : The  gods  that  gave 
this, 

This  pure  unspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
In  their  own  gtxxlness  must  preserve  and  save  it, 
And  raise  you  a reward  beyond  our  recompence. 

Zen.  I ask  but,  you  a pure  maid  to  possess, 
And  then  they  have  crown’d  my  wishes:  If 
I fall  then,  [you. 

Go  seek  some  better  love;  mine  will  debase 
Rut.  A pretty  innocent  fool!  Well,  governor, 
Though  1 think  well  of  your  Custom,  and 
could  wish  myself 

For  this  night  in  your  place,  heartily  wish  it; 
Yet  if  you  play  not  fair  play,  and  above-board 
too,  [more : 

I have  a foolish  engine  here.7 1 say  no 

I’ll  tell  you  what,  and,  if  your  honours  guU 

are  not  enchanted 

Am.  I should  now  chide  you.  Sir,  for  so 
declining  [shew’d  me. 

The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever 
And  your  own  virtue  loo,  in  seeking  rashly 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed, 
To  wrest  your  (laughter's  thoughts,  part  that 
affection  [give  it— 

That  both  our  hearts  have  tied,  and  seek  to 
Hut.  To  a wild  fellow,  that  would  worry 
her;* 

A cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids. 
Then  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil. 
Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a 
gristle 

To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a cat  o’  mountain? 
You’d  lx*tler  tear  her  ’tween  two  oaks'.®  A 
town-bull  [losophcr; 

Is  a tneer  stoick  to  this  fellow',  a grave  phi- 
And  a Spanish  jennet  a most  virtuous  gen- 
tleman.10 


7 I have  a foolish  gin  Acre.]  The  verse  halts  in  its  emphasis;  and  besides,  gin,  I think,  i> 
always  used  to  signify  a trap,  or  snare,  never,  a sword,  or  pistol,  which  carry  open  violence. 

Theobald'. 

8 To  a wild  fellow,  that  would  weary  her.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  concur  in 
reading  worry  ; which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  sense  of  what  follows  than  weary. 

9 You  had  better  tear  her  between  two  oaks!]  I have  cured  the  metre,  and  now  must  ex- 
plain the  allusion  of  our  Poet9.  Sinis,  or  Sinnis,  was  a tyrant  of  a gigantic  stature  and  strength, 
haunting  the  isthmus  of  the  Peloponnese;  and  was  called  ThlvoxaffjL'irlrrf , or  the  Pine-bender. 
When  any  unhappy  passenger  fell  into  the  clutches  of  this  merciless  man,  he  would  bend  down 
by  main  force  two  pines  till  lie  had  brought  them  to  meet  together,  and  having  fastened  an  arm 
and  a leg  to  each  of  them,  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of  his  wretched  captives:  Pausanias  tells  us, 
that  one  of  those  pines  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a river  even  in  his  time,  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  This  Sinnis  was  put  to  death  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
exercised  his  cruelty  upon  others;  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the  life  of  that  hero. 

AVc  lex  est  justior  ulla , 

Q.uum  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sud.  Theobald. 

10  A town-bull , &e.J  Mr. Theobald  recommends  the  following  transposition  in  this  passage 

A town-bull 

Js  a mere  stoick  to  this  fellow  ; and 
A Spanish  jennet , a grave  philosopher  ; 

A most  virtuous  gentleman — 

But  this  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  hurt  the  sense,  and  rob  us  of  the  Poets’  meaning, 
which  evidently  i*.  ‘ A town-hull,  compared  to  Clodio,  is  a stoick,  a very  philosopher,  devoid 
• of  sensuality;  and  a Spanish  jennet  is  virtuous.’ 
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Act !.  Sc.  1.] 

Am.  Does  this  seem  handsome.  Sir? 

Hut.  Though  I confess  [means. 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hang- 
man, [maids  already. 

That  hath  whipt  off*  the  heads  of  a thousand 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 
stomach ! [saddle. 

This  rogue,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  the 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  after ; 

That  he  should  have  her!  For  my  brother, 
now,11  [thought  on, 

That  is  a handsome  young  fellow,  and  well 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business: 

Or  for  myself,  that  have  a reputation, 

And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these 
causes,  [old  Sir, 

And  know  the  perfect  manage — I’ll  till  you, 
(If  I should  call  you  * wise  Sir,’  1 should 
bely  you) 

This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to, 
This  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done 
your  best,  [honour, 

And  think  you  have  fix’d  her  in  the  point  of 
Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to?  A 
surgeon ! 

I must  confess,  an  excellent  dissecter  ; 

One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb- 
pics — [compulsion, 

Char.  What  I spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere 
No  father’s  free-will ; nor  did  1 touch  your 
person 

With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  love9 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions.1  * 

Witness  these  tears,  how  well  1 wish'd  votir 
fortunes!  [J&riV. 

tint.  There’s  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You 
are  determined 
Tomarr\  this  count,  lady? 

Zen.  Marry  him.  Until io  ? 

llut.  Marry  him,  and  He  with  him,  1 mean. 


Zeno.  You  cannot  mean  that; 

If  you  be  a true  gentleman,  you  dare  not ; 
The  brother  to  tnis  man,  and  one  that  love* 
I’ll  marry  the  devil  first.  [him. 

llut.  A better  choice ; [low ; 

And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a handsomer  bcdfel- 
A cooler,  o’  my  conscience. 

Arn.  Pray  let  me  ask  vou; 

And,  iny  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  with  me 
For  what  I shall  propound.  I am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  vour  love, 
I mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you  ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  you. 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched 
country  [fied ; 

Hath  wrought  into  a law,  and  must  be  satis- 
Wherc  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laugh’d 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a may-game;  [at. 
What  shall  be  here  consider’d?  Power  we 
have  none 

To  make  resistance,  nor  policy  to  cross  it: 
’Tis  held  religion  too,  to  pay  this  duty. 

Zeno.  I’ll  die  an  atheist  then. 

Arn.  My  noblest  mistress. 

Not  that  I wish  it  so,  hut  say  it  were  so. 

Say-  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
(Por,  whilst  your  will  is  clear,  all  cannot  pe- 
rish) [ster; 

Say,  for  one  night  you  entertain’d  this  mon- 
Should  I esteem  you  worse,  forc’d  to  this 
render  ? [teous : 

Your  mind  I know  is  pure,  and  full  as  beau- 
After  this  short  eclip.^e,  you  would  rise  again. 
And,  shaking  off*  that  cloud,  spread  all  vour 
lustre.  [self.  Sir? 

Zeno.  Who  made  you  witty,  to  undo  vour- 
Or,  are  you  ioaden  with  the  love  I bring  you. 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  another? 
Ain  1 grown  common  in  your  eyes,  Arnoldo? 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowship? 

D’ye  think,  because  a woman,  I must  err; 


11  That  he  should  hare  her' fore  my  brother  note. 

That  is  a handsome  young  fellow  \ and  well  thought  on. 

And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business  ? 

Or ’fore  myself  that  have  a reputation , 

Have  studied  the  conclusions , v9V.]  This  is  Mr.  Theobald’s  reading,  upon  which  he 
on,  * This  passage,  till  reformed  in  the  pointing,  and  the  change  of  two  monosyllables,  as  I 

I nave  regulated  the  text,  I think,  1 may  venture  to  pronounce  was  stark  nonsense.’ 

These  regulations  (both  in  punctuation  and  change  of  words)  injure  the  Poets,  disjnrace 

the  annotator,  and  mislead  the  reader  Rusilio  is  angry  such  a man  as  Clodio  should  have 

the  privilege  here  mentioned:  * Indeed,  were  it  my  brother  now,  savs  he,  or  myself,  that  know 
* how  to  conduct  oursches — it  might  be  allowable  and  proper.’  Thus  understood,  which  it 
certainly  ought  to  be,  this  speech  contains  much  humour,  and  is  finely  depictive  of  Uutilio’s 
whimsical  character. 

11  — or  strain  your  loves  \ 

With  any  base  or  hir'd  persuasions .]  Mr.  Sympson  saw  with  me,  that  the  word  here 
fbould  he  stain.  Theobald. 

Tnis  is  another  of  the  multitudinous  arbitrary  and  mischievous  alterations,  which  the  Edi- 
tors of  1760  are  continually  obtruding  on  us.  How  had  Charino  stained  their  loves?  Had  he 
hinted,  that  they  entertained  a shameful  pa«sion,  or  sought  a faulty  connexion?  No  such  thing. 
His  meaning  is  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed  to  he,  * What  1 spake  was  from  compulsion  : 

I I did  not  mean,  with  any  persuasions  I was  hired  to,  to  thwart  you,  torture , or  torment 
?oo.’  Shakespeare  has  the  same  idea  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  expressed  iu  a manner  not  dissimilar : 

* Why  do  you  pull  our  heart-strings  thus?’ 
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And,  therefore,  rather  wish  that  fall  before- 
hand. 

Colour’d  with  Custom  not  to  be  resisted? 

D’ye  love,  as  painters  do,  onlv  some  pieces, 
Some  certain  handsome  touches  of  your  mis- 
tress. 

And  let  the  mind  mss  by  you,  unexamin’d? 

Be  not  abus'd.  With  what  the  maiden  ves- 
sel'3 [verb. 

Is  season’d  first-  - --You  understand  the  pro- 
Rut.  I am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me 
virtuous. 

Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of 
that  love 

You’ve  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith 
have  giv’n  me. 

To  entertain  another,  nay,  a fairer. 

And,  make  the  case  thus  desp’rate,  she  must 
die  else;  [honest? 

D’ye  think  I would  give  way,  or  count  this 
Be  not  deceiv’d ; these  eyes  should  never  see 
you  more, 

This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  born  my  full  anti- 
pathy. 

Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone*4 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.  The  purest  spri  ngs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land- 
floods,  [perish  ; 

Their  maiden  pureness  and  their  coolness 
And  tho’  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beaut v, 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed : 

I must  have  all  or  none;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Arnoldo, 
Than  I can  bring  a whole  heart,  pure  and 
handsome.  [thank  you ! 

Am.  I never  shall  deserve  you;  not  to 
You  arc  so  heav’nly  good,  no  man  can  reach 
you.  [you. 

I am  sorry  I spake  so  rashly;  ’twas  but  to  try 
Rut.  You  might  have  try’d  a thousand  wo- 
men so. 

And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen 
should  have  follow’d  your  counsel. 

Take  heed  o’  clapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 
Am.  We  must  bethink  us  suddenly  and 
constantly,  [ger. 

And  wisely  too;  we  expect  no  common  dan- 
Zcn.  Be  most  assur’d  I'll  die  first. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Guard. 

Rut.  An’t  come  to  that  once. 

The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a coward! 


THE  COUNTRY.  [Act  I . Sc.  I. 

1*11  jog  along  with  you.  Here  comes  the 
stallion : 

How  smug  he  looks  upon  the  imagination 
Of  what  he  hopes  to  act?  Pox  o’  your  kid- 
neys! 

How  they  begin  to  melt!  How  big  he  hears' 
Sure,  he  win  leap  before  us  all.  What  a 
sweet  company  [ness? 

Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewd- 
Plague  o’  your  chaps!  you  ha’  more  hand- 
some bits  [serving. 

Than  a hundred  honester  men,  and  more  de- 

How  the  dog  leers! 

Clod.  You  need  not  now  be  jealous; 

I speak  at  distance  to  your  wife ; but,  when  the 
priest  has  done, 

Wc  shall  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 
Rut.  I’ll  watch  you  for  that  trick,  baboon; 
I’ll  smoke  you.  [he  broils! 

The.  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains; 

If  I do  come  to  the  basting  of  you 

Am.  Your  lordship 

May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a stranger; 
But  ’tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it; 
But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 
However,  I tvill  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine : and  most  undoubtedly 
Believe  you  are  abus’d;  this  Custom  feign’d  too; 
And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  vir- 
tuous. [well.  Sir. 

Clod.  Go,  and  believe;  a good  belief  docs 
And  you,  Sir,  clear  the  place;  but  leave  her 
Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure!  [here. 
Clod.  That  anon,  Arnoldo  ; 

This  is  but  talk. 

Rut.  Shall  wc  go  off? 

Am.  By  any  means:  [guard  her; 

I know  she  ha*  pious  thoughts  enough  to 
Besides,  here's  nothing  due  to  him  ’till  the  tie 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [be  done. 

Rut.  Now  do  I long  to  worry  him! 

Pray  have  a care  to  the  main  chance. 

Zen.  Pray,  Sir,  fear  not.  [ Ex.  Am.  atidRut. 
dud.  Now,  what  say  you  to  me? 

Zen.  Sir,  it  becomes 

The  modesty,  that  maids  are  ever  bom  with. 
To  use  few  words. 

Clod.  Do  you  sec  nothing  in  me? 
Nothing  to  catch  your  eyes,  nothingof  wonder, 
The  common  mould  of  mcu  come  short,  and 
want  in? 


13  With  u'hat  the  maiden  vessel 

Is  season'd  first — You  understand  the  proverb .]  The  Poets  here  had  evidently  Horace  in 
their  eye. 

Qud  scmel  est  imiuta  recent , snvabit  odor  cm 

Testa  diii.  Throba.a. 

14  Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 

Rule , and  admit  no  rivals .]  This  is  a fine  translation  of  a sentiment  in  Ovid’s  Me- 
tamorphoses. • 

Non  bene  conreniunt , nec  in  und  sede  morantur 
Majestas  & Amor.  Theobald. 
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Act  1.  Sc.  1.] 

Do  you  read  no  future  fortune  for  yourself  here? 
And  what  a happiness  it  may  be  to  you, 

To  have  him  honour  you,  all  women  aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  lady,  that  man  love  you. 
The  best,  and  the  most  beauteous,  have  run 
road  for?  [von 

Look,  and  be  wise;  you  have  a favour  offer'd 
I do  not  every  day  projxjund  to  women. 

You  are  a pretty  one ; and,  though  each  hour 
I am  glutted  with  the  sacrifice  of  beauty, 

I way  be  brought,  as  you  may  handle  it, 

To  cast  so  good  a grace  and  liking  on  you — 
You  understand.  Come,  kiss  me,  and  be  jov- 
1 give  you  leave.  [ful : 

Zen.  Faith,  Sir,  ’twill  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  full  of  fear,  unskill’d  too 
Jo  these  alarms.  » 

Clod.  Learn  then,  and  he  perfect. 

Zen.  1 do  beseech  your  honour  pardon  me, 
Aod  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play; 
l am  a fool. 

Clod.  I tell  thee,  maid,  I love  thee;  [thee. 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy;  so  far  love 
That  tho’  I may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I will  descend  so  low,  to  marry  thee.  [us; 
Methinks,  1 see  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
Some,  princes ; some  gieat  soldiers. 

Zen.  1 am  afraid 

Your  honour’s  cozen’d  in  this  calculation ; 

For,  certain,  I shall  ne’er  have  child  by  you. 
Clod.  Why? 

Zen.  ’Cause  I must  not  think  to  marry  you. 
I dare  not.  Sir  : The  step  betwixt  your  honour 

And  my  poor  humble  state 

Clod.  1 will  descend  to  thee. 

And  buoy  thee  up. 

Zen.  Til  sink  to  th’  centre  first. 

Why  would  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine 
that  pleasure 

You  ever  nave  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 

Take  heed,  my  lord;  this  marrying  is  a mad 
matter : 

Lighter  a pair  of  shackles  will  hang  on  you. 
And  quieter  a quartane  fever  find  you. 

If  you  wed  me,  I must  enjoy  you  only: 

Your  eyes  must  be  called  home;  your  thoughts 
in  cages,  [bound ; 

To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine ; your  heart 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nurs’d 
Must  be  forgot ; 1 shall  forget  my  duty  else,  [in. 

And  how  that  will  appear 

Clod.  We’ll  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen.  Besides,  1 tell  ye,  I am  naturally, 

As  all  young  women  are,  that  shew  like  hand- 
some, [strous. 

Exceeding  proud;  being  commended,  mon- 
Of  an  unquiet  temper,  seldom  pleas’d, 

I nless  it  be  with  infinite  observance ; [angred, 
» hich  you  were  never  bred  to.  Once  well 


As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion, 
Likeasea,  I roll,  tosa,  chafe  a whole  week  after: 
And  then,  all  mischief  1 can  think  upon; 
Abusing  of  your  bed  the  lea^t  and  poorest. 

I tell  you  what  you’ll  find : And,  in  these  fits. 
This  little  beauty  you  are  pleas’d  to  honour. 
Will  be  so  chang’d,  so  alter’d  to  an  ugliness. 

To  such  a vizard Ten  to  one,  I die  too; 

Takc’t  then  upon  my  death,  you  murder’d  me. 
Clod.  Away,  away,  fool!  why  do*t  thou 
proclaim  these,  [other? 

To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  ar> 
Zen.  Him  I have  chosen  l can  rule  and 
master, 

Temper  to  what  I please;  you  are  a great  one. 
Of  too  strong  will  to  bend  ; 1 dare  not  venture. 
Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  you  were  well  coun- 
scl’d  ; 

Take  money  for  my  ransom,  and  forget  me; 
’Twill  be  both  safe  and  noble  for  your  honour : 
A nd,wheresoe’er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me. 
So  worthy  mentions  I shall  render  of  you. 

So  virtuous  and  so  fair 

Clod.  You  will  not  marry  me? 

Zen.  ] do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  what  I say;  1 cannot  love  you,  dare  not; 
But  set  a ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

Clod.  No  money,  nor  no  prayers,  shall  re- 
Not  all  the  art  you  have.  [deem  that, 

Zen.  Set  your  own  price.  Sir.  [me! 

Clod.  Go  to  your  wedding;  never  kneel  to 
When  that’s  done,  you  are  mine ; I will  enjoy 
you.  [Custom, 

Your  tears  Jo  nothing;  I will  not  lose  my 
To  cast  upon  myself  an  empire’s  fortune. 

Zen.  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,*5 
cruel  man ! ‘ [Exit. 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me : I'll  look 
for  you.  [7u.i7. 

Enter  Charino  and  servants  in  black ; cover- 
ing the  place  with  blacks . 

Char.  Strew  all  your  wither’d  flowers,  your 
autumn  sweets, 

Bv  the  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty. 
Thus  round  about  her  bride-bed ! hang  those 
blacks  there. 

The  emblems  of  her  honour  lost ! All  joy. 
That  leads  a virgin  to  receive  her  lover, 

Keep  from  this  place:  All  fcllow-uiaids  that 
bless  her,  [her: 

And  blushing  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 
No  merry  noise',  nor  lusty  songs,  he  heard  here. 
Nor  full  cups  crown'd  with  wine  make  the 
rooms  giddy : [ nour ! 

This  is  no  masque  of  mirth,  but  murder’d  ho- 
Sing  mournfully  that  sad  t-pithalamion 
1 gave  thee  now ; and,  prithee,  let  thy  lute 
weep. 


15  Zen.  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom 

Clod.  } uur  body  wilt  content  me.]  Congreve  says, 
* I take  her  body , yon  her  mind, 

* Which  hath  the  belter  bargain?’ 
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Song  and  dance.  Enter  Rutilio. 

Rut.  How  now?  what  livery’s  this?  do 
you  call  this  a wedding? 

This  is  more  like  a funeral. 

Char,  it  is  one, 

And  iny  poor  daughter  going  to  her  grave; 

To  his  mo  i loath’d  embraces,  that  gapes  for 
her.  [done,  Sir? 

Make  the  carl’s  bed  ready.  Is  the  marriage 
Rut.  Yes,  they  are  knit.  Rut  must  this 
slubberdeguflion 
Have  her  maidenhead  now? 

Char.  There’s  no  avoiding  it.lft 
Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she 
must  lose  it  ? 

Char.  The  bed.  Sir. 

Rut.  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps? 
Char.  That  we  know. 

Rut.  To  any  honest  well -deserving  fellow, 
An  'twere  but  to  a merry  cobler,  1 could  sit 
still  now, 

I love  the  game  so  well ; but  that  this  puckftst. 

This  universal  rutter Fare  ye  well.  Sir; 

And  if  you  have  any  good  pray’rs,  put  ’em  for- 
ward, 

There  inav  he  vet  a remedy. 

Char.  I wish  it;  [Exit  Rut. 

And  all  my  best  devotions  offer  to  n. 

Enter  Clodio  and  guard. 

Clod.  Now,  is  this  tic  dispatch’d? 

Char.  I think  it  he,  Sir. 

Clod.  And  my  bed  ready? 

Char.  There  you  may  quickly  find.  Sir, 
Such  a loath’d  preparation. 

Clod.  Never  grumble. 

Nor  fling  a discontent  upon  my  pleasure: 

It  must  and  shall  be  done.  Give  me  some 
wine, 

And  fill  it  till  it  lean  upon  my  lips! 

Here’s  to  the  foolish  maidenhead  you  wot  of, 
The  toy  1 must  take  pains  for! 

Char.  I beseech  vour  lordship, 

Load  not  a father’s  love. 

Clod.  Pledge  it,  Charino: 

Or,  by  my  life.  I 'll  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  be  sure  she  be  a maid,  a perfect  virgin. 


[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

(I  will  not  have  my  expectation  dull'd) 

Or  your  old  pale  goes  off.  I am  hot  and  fiery, 
And  my  blood  beaus  alarums  through  my  body, 
And  fancy,  high.  You  of  my  guard  retire, 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodging. 
But  music  and  sweet  airs.  Now  fetch  your 
daughter, 

And  bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beauties, 
All  her  enticements ; out-b!ush  damask  roses. 
And  dim  the  breaking  East  with  her  bright 

crystal**. 

I'm  all  on  fire;  away! 

Char . And  I am  frozen.  [Exit. 

Enter  Zenocia  with  bow  and  quiver,  an  ar . 
row  bent-,  Arnoldo  and  Rutilio  after  her, 
armed. 

Zen.  Come  fearless  on. 

Rut.  Nay,  an  I budge  from  thee. 

Beat  me  with  dirty  sticks. 

Clod.  What  masque  is  this? 

W hat  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high  ? 

The  beauteous  huntress?  Fairer  far  and 
sweeter! 

Jliana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty. 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights.17 
Rut.  That’s  a lie, 

A loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I do. 
The  guard’s  dispers'd. 

Am.  Fortune,  1 hoj>e,  invites  us. 

Clod.  I can  no  longer  hold ; she  pulls  my 
heart  from  me. 

Zen.  Stand,  and  stand  fix’d;  move  not  a 
foot,  nors;>eak  not;  [sits. 

For,  if  thou  dost,  upon  this  point  thy  death 
Thou  miserable,  base,  and  sordid  lecher, 
Thou  scum  of  noble  blood,  repent,  and 
speedily ; [gins, 

Repent  thy  thousand  thefts  from  helpless  vir- 
Their  innocence  betray’d  to  thy  embraces! 
Am.  The  base  dishonour  that  thou  dost  to 
strangers, 

In  glorying  to  abuse  the  laws  of  marriage; 
The  infamy  thou  hast  flung  upon  thy  country, 
In  nourishing  this  black  and  barbarous  Cus- 
Clod.  My  guard ! [tom. 

Am.  One  word  more,  and  thou  diest. 
Rut.  One  syllable 


16  Am.  There's  no  avoiding  it. 

Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she  must  lose  it  ? 

Arn.  The  bed,  Sir.]  Arnoldo’ s name  is  here  put  to  swo  speeches,  when  we  do  not  find 
him  on  the  stage,  and  which,  besides,  come  with  more  propriety  from  Charino,  to  whom  we 
have  placed  them. 

67  Puck  fist "]  i.  e.  upstart.  The  puck fist,  or  puckhall , is  a sjiecies  of  variety  in  the  mush- 
room, and  is  filled  with  dust. 

17  The  beauteous  huntress,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 

Jhana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  hi * beaut n, ' 

This,  beauteous  huntress,  fairer  far,  and  sweeter ; 

Protected  by,  &c. 

and  says  he.  has  4 ruminated  over  this  passage  an  hundred  times,  and  can  find  no  sense  in  it 
* but  by  this  transposition ,’  and  altering  the  to  this.  Without  transposition,  or  any  other  alte- 
ration than  that  of  the  pointing  (in  which  all  the  old  copies  arc  extremely  licentious)  we  think 
the  passage  is  rendered  perfect  sense,  and  very  poetical. 
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That  tends  to  any  thing,  but  * I beseech  you/ 
And,  ‘as  you're  gentlemen,  tender  my  case/ 
And  I will  thrust  my  javelin  down  thy  throat, 
Thou  dog-whclp,  thou ! [pion ! 

Pox  upon  thee,  what  should  I call  thee?  Pom- 
Thou  kiss  iny  lady?  thou  scour  her  chamber- 
pot.* 

Thou  have  a maidenhead  ? a motley  coat. 
You  great  blind  fool.  Farewell,  and  be 
hang’d  to  you. 

I^ose  no  time,  lady. 

Am.  Pray  take  your  pleasure,  Sir; 

And  so  we’ll  take  our  leaves. 

Zen.  We  are  determined. 

Die,  before  yield. 

Am.  Honour,  and  a fair  grave 

Zen.  Before  a lustful  bed!  So  for  our  for- 
tunes. [prithee,  cry. 

Rut.  Du  rat  a whec,**  good  count!  Cry, 
Oh,  what  a wench  hast  thou  lost!  Cry,  you 
great  booby.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Chari  no. 

Clod.  And  is  she  gone  then?  am  I dis- 
honour'd thus,  [man  answer? 

Cozen'd  and  baffled?  My  guard  there!  No 
My  guard,  I say!  Sirrah,  you  knew  of  this 
plot?  [villain. 

Where  are  mv  guard?  I'll  have  your  life,  you 
\ou  politic  old  thief! 

Char.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough. 


Enter  Guard. 

And  let  me  pay  the  ransom ! 

Guard.  Did  your  honour  call  us? 

Clod.  Post  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
The  two  strange  gentlemen,  and  the  fair  lady. 
Guard.  This  day  was  married,  Sir? 

Clod.  The  same. 

Guard.  We  saw  ’em 
Making  with  all  main  speed  to  the  port. 

Cloa.  Away,  villains!  [£.r.  Guard. 

Recover  her,  or  I shall  die.  Deal  truly ; 

Didst  not  thou  know? 

Char.  By  all  that’s  good,  I did  not. 

If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  *1 
grieve  for  that,  [please. 

Will  be  to  lie:  \rou  may  handle  me  as  you 
Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  with 

all  the  rigor ; [sure 

For  thou  hast  robb’d  me,  villian,  of  a trea. 

Enter  Guard. 

How  now  ? [ready  for  ’em. 

Guard.  They’re  all  aboard ; a bark  rode 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recovery. 
Clod.  Rig  me  a ship  with  all  the  speed  that 
may  be ; [ther, 

I will  not  lose  her!  Thou,  her  most  false  fa- 
Shalt  go  along;  and  if  I miss  her,  hear  ine, 

A whole  day  will  I study  to  destroy  thee. 
Char.  I shall  be  joyful  of  it;  and  so  you’ll 
find  me.  [iEaeun/. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa  and  Guiomar. 
Man.  T HEAR  and  see  too  much  of  him, 
and  that 

Compels  ine,  madam,  though  unwillingly, 

To  wish  I had  no  uncle’s  part  in  him ; 

And,  much  I fear,  the  comfort  of  a son 
^ou  will  not  long  enjoy. 

Cui.  ’Tis  not  my  fault, 

And  therefore  from  his  guilt  my  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.  Since  his  father's  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul!)  a mother’s  pray’rs  and 
care 

Were  never  wanting  in  his  education. 

Hb  childhood  I pass  o’er,  as  being  brought  up 
C nder  my  wing ; and,  growing  ripe  for  study, 


I overcame  the  tenderness  and  joy 
I had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
The  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name. 
Of  Salamanca,  in  all  liberal  arts 
To  train  his  youth  up.,s> 

Man.  I must  witness  that. 

Gui.  Mow  there  he  prosper’d,  to  the  admi- 
ration 

Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a general  scholar, 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  it  man. 

Is  still  remembered  in  that  academy. 

Front  thence  I sent  hint  to  the  emperor’s  court, 
Attended  like  his  father’s  son,  and  there 
Maintain’d  him  in  such  bravery  and  height. 
As  did  become  a courtier. 

Man.  Twas  that  spot  I’d  him ; 

My  nephew  had  been  happy,  but  for  that. 


11  Du  cat  a whcc,  good  count ’Tis  very  much  out  of  character,  that  an  Italian  to  an 
Italian  should  talk  Welch,  in  his  merriment  j neither  of  whom  iu  all  probability  ever  heard  a 
syllable  of  that  language.  Theobald. 

We  arc  well  assured  this  is  not  Welch.  Du  eat  o'  nee , in  that  language,  signifies,  * God 
1 bless,  or  save  you/  i.e.  a usual  mode  of  bidding  farewell;  from  which,  probably,  this  is  a 
corrupt  reading. 

19  Of  Salamanca  in  all  liberal  arts , 

Man.  To  train  his  youth  up. 

7 must  icitncss  that. J Manuel  is  here  made  to  speak  before  his  time.  The  first  he- 
mistich is  the  close  of  Guiomar's  speech,  as  Mr.  Seward  likewise  observ’d  to  me.  Theobald. 

Vol.  I.  - ^ X 
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The  court’s  a school,  indeed,  in  which  some 
few 

Learn  virtuous  principles;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and 
honest. 

Trifling  is  there  in  practice;  serious  actions 
Arc  obsolete  and  out  of  me.  My  nephew 
Had  been  a happy  man,  had  he  ne’er  known 
W hat’s  there  in  grace  and  fashion. 

Gui.  1 have  heard,  yet. 

That,  while  he  liv’d  in  court,  the  emperor 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company ; 

And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A complete  gentleman. 

Man.  He,  indeed,  danc’d  well: 

A turn  o’  th’  toe,  with  a lofty  trick  or  two 
To  argue  nimbleness,  and  a strong  back, 
-Will  go  far  with  a madam.  Tis  most  true, 
That  tie's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows 

An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too; 

He  has  fought  thrice,  and  conic  off  still  with 
Which  he  forgets  not.  [honour, 

Gui.  Nor  have  I much  reason 
To  grieve  his  fortune  that  way. 

Man.  You  are  mistaken. 

Prosperity  does  search  a gentleman’s  temper. 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune.  I have  known 
Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  success 
In  private  duels,  rais'd  up  to  such  a pride. 

And  so  transform’d  from  what  they  were, 
that  all  [in  them. 

That  lov'd  them  truly  wish’d  they  had  fallen 
I need  not  write  examples;  in  your  son 
'Tis  too  apparent;  for  ere  don  Duarte 
Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 
Admir’d  for  civil  courtesy;  but  now 
He's  swoln  so  high,  out  of  his  own  assurance 
Of  what  he  darts  do,  that  he  seeks  occasions, 
Unjust  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion, 
Ever  to  be  in  quarrels,  and  this  makes  him 
Shunn’d  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gui.  ’Would  it  were 

In  my  weak  pow’r  to  help  it!  I will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th’  authority  of  a mother, 
As  you  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enlarge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a governor 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 

Enter  Duarte  and  his  Page. 

Man.  Here  he  comes : 

We  arc  unseen;  observe  him. 

Dua.  Boy. 

Page.  My  lord.  [I  struck, 

Dua.  What  saith  the  Spanish  captain  that 
To  my  bold  challenge? 

Page..  He  refus’d  to  rend  it. 

Dua.  Why  didst  not  leave  it  there? 


Page.  I did,  my  Ioid: 

But  to  no  purpose ; for  he  seems  more  willing 
To  sit  down  with  the  wrongs,  than  to  repair 
His  honour  by  the  sword.  He  knows  too  well. 
That  from  your  lordship  nothing  can  be  got 
But  more  blows  and  disgraces. 

Dua.  He's  a wretch, 

A miserable  wretch,  and  all  iny  fury 

Is  lost  upon  him.  Holds  the  masque,  appointed 

I*  th’  honour  of  Hippolyta? 

}*age.  ’Tis  broke  off. 

Dua.  The  reason?  [ship 

Page.  This  was  one ; they  heard  your  lord- 
Was,  by  the  ladies’  choice,  to  lead  tne  dance; 
And  therefore  they,  too  well  assur’d  how  far 
You  would  out-slnne  ’em,  pave  it  o’er,  and  said 
They  would  not  serve  for  foils  to  set  you  off. 

Dua.  They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever 
Where  I appear.  [shall  be, 

Man.  Do  you  note  his  modesty? 

Dua.  But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended? 
Page.  Yes;  [phew. 

Young  don  Alonzo,  the  great  captain's  ne- 
Stood  on  comparisons. 

Dua.  With  whom? 

Page.  With  vou ; 

And  openly  profess'd  that  all  precedence. 

His  birth  and  state  consider’d,  was  due  to  him; 
Nor  were  your  lordship  to  contend  with  one 
So  far  above  you. 

Dua.  I look  down  upon  him  [slave; 
With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my 
He’s  a name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  great  grandsircs’  ashes: 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
* This  is  a lord,’  he  had  liv’d  unobserv’d 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one  [me! 
Amongst  the  common  rout.  Compare  with 
'Tis  giant-like  ambition  ; I know  him, 

And  know'  myself:  That  man  is  truly  noble. 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  lus  own,11 
Which  his  deserts  have  purchas’d.  I could 
wish  [kinsmen 

My  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and 
Of  lesser  pow’r,  or  that  my  provident  father 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  his  only  heir; 

For,  being  of  no  family  then,  and  poor, 

My  virtues,  wheresoe’er  I liv’d,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance. 

Gui.  Strange  self-love  l 

Dua.  For  if  I studied  the  country’s  laws, 

I should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth, 

And  rise  up  such*  a wonder,  that  the  pleaders. 
That  now  are  in  most  practice  and  esteem, 
Should  starve  for  want  of  clients.  HI  travcll’d# 
Like  wistf  Ulysses,  to  see  men  and  manners, 

I would  return  in  act  more  knowing,  than 


**  And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  awn , 

IPhich  his  deserts  have  purdt  a s'  d\\  This  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  Horace. 

Same  superliam 

Quesitam  mentis.  Theobald . 
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Homer  could  fancy  him.  If  a physician. 

So  oft  1 would  restore  death-wounded  men. 
That,  where  I liv’d,  Galen  should  not  be 
nam’d ; 

And  he,  that  join’d  again  the  scatter’d  limbs 
Of  tom  Hippolvtus,  should  be  forgotten. 

I could  teach  Ovid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A Julia,  and  enjoy  her,  though  her  dow’r 
Were  all  the  sun  gives  light  to : And  for  arms 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers, 
added 

To  the  Turks  present  pow’rs,  1 could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them. 

Man . And  yet  you  know  not 
To  rule  yourself ; you  would  not  to  a boy  else. 
Like  Plautus’  braggart,  boast  thus. 

Dua.  All  I speak. 

In  act  I can  make  good. 

Gut.  Why  then,  being  master 
Of  such  and  so  good  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 
With  self-opinion;  or,  like  a rich  miser. 

Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting 
Nor  to  yourself,  nor  others,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  arc  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viands. 

On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with 
hunger ; , 

And  those  so-rare  perfections  in  my  son. 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A wretched  mother. 

Man.  You  are  too  insolent; 

And  those  too-many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  turn  to  a pleurisy,  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourish  virtue.  Dare  you 
think. 

All  blessings  are  conferr’d  on  you  alone? 
You’re  grossly  cozen’d  ; there’s  no  good  in  you, 
Which  others  have  not.  Are  you  a scholar  ? so 
Are  many,  and  as  knowing.  Are  you  valiant? 
Waste  not  that  courage  then  in  brawls,  but 
spend  it 

I*  th’  wars,  in  service  of  your  king  and  country. 

Dua.  Yes,  so  1 might  be  general:  No  man 
That’s  worthy  to  command  me.  [lives 

A Ian.  Sir,  in  Lisbon, 

I am ; and  you  shall  know  it.  Every  hour 
I am  troubled  with  complaints  of  your  beha- 
viour i 

From  men  of  all  conditions,11  and  all  sects. 
Ami  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
Will  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  arc  my  nephew. 
No  longer  shall  protect  you  ; for  1 vow. 
Though  all  that’s  past  I pardon,  I will  punish 
The  next  fault  with  as  much  severity 
As  if  you  were  a stranger;  rest  assur’d  on’t. 


Gut.  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear,  or 
that  duty 

You  owe  a mother,  once  more  I command  you 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  off ; which  if  you  do. 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours:  If  not,  expect. 

My  pray’ rs  and  vows  for  your  conversion  only. 
But  never  means  nor  favour. 

[Ex.  Man.  and  Gut. 

Dua.  I am  tutor’d 

As  if  1 were  a child  still!  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have 
done  this ; 

Hut  1 will  find  them  out:  I will  abroad.11 
Get  my  disguise.  1 have  too  long  been  idle; 
Nor  will  1 curb  mv  spirit;  I was  born  free, 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketli  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Leopold , sailors , and  Zcnocia. 

Leop.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ; this 
I only  challenge  for  myself.  [fair  captive 
Sail.  You  have  won  her,  [liv’d 

And  well  deserve  her.  Twenty  years  I liavc 
A burgess  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  present 
At  inanv  a desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a bark  with  such  incredible  valour, 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds; 

And  by  two  men  scarce  arm’d  too. 

Leop.  *Twas  a wonder.  [taken. 

And  yet  the  courage  they  express’d,  being 
And  their  contempt  of  death,  wan  more  upon 
me  [thinks 

Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.  Me- 
I sec  them  yet,  when  they  were  brought 
aboard  us. 

Disarm’d  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 

How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude,  [virgin 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a farewell  only  with  their  eyes, 

They  leap’d  into  the  sea. 

Sail.  Indeed,  ’twas  rare.  [I  fear’d 

Leop.  It  wrought  so  much  on  me,  that,  but 
The  great  ship  that  pursu’d  us,  our  own  safety 
Hindring  my  charitable  purpose  to  ’em, 

1 would  have  took  ’em  up,  and  with  their  lives 
They  should  have  had  their  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  too  late ; 

For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost 
Leop.  Take  comfort ; 

’Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yet ; 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  were  within 
A league  o'  th’  shore,  and  with  such  strength 
and  cunning 


11  From  men  of  ell  conditions , and  all  sexes]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading  sects  \ which 
think  the  proper  word,  and  therefore  have  inserted.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  edition,  reads. 
From  them  of  all  conditions , and  all  sexes. 

**  I trill  o’  hoard ;]  But  he  has  not  been  talking  of  any  vessel  provided  for  his  passage.  I 
suspect,  the  poets  intended  no  more  than  (on  his  being  tutor'd  so,  as  he  calls  it)  that  he  should 
expres*  a resolution  of  quitting  his  country  and  going  abroad.  Si/mpson. 

W<*  believe  Mr.  Symplon’s  word  is  right,  but  not  his  acceptation  of  it.  Duarte  nwn<, 
only  leaving  the  house,  ' to  find  out  the  base  peasants’  he  is  incensed  against.  His  tailing 
for  lus  disguise  is  a proof  that  this  is  his  meaning. 
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They,  swimming,  did  delude  the  rising  bil- 
lows, [other 

With  one  hand  making  wav,  and  with  the 
Their  bloody  swords  advanc'd,  threat’ nine;  the 
sea-gods  . {joff ; 

With  war,  unless  they  brought  them  safely 
That  I am  almost  confident  they  live. 

And  you  again  may  see  them. 

Zen . In  that  hope 
1 brook  a wretched  being,  till  I am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ; but,  they  dead. 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,** 

I will  not  long  survive  them. 

Leap.  Hope  the  best; 

And  lei  the  courteous  usage  you  have  found. 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it;  - [me. 

A captive  my  fate  and  vour  pow’r  have  made 
Such  I am  now ; hut,  what  I was,  it  skills  not; 
For,  they  being  dead,  in  whom  I only  live, 

I dare  not  challenge  family,  or  country; 

And  therefore.  Sir,  enquire  not:  I^et  it  suffice, 
I am  your  servant,  and  a thankful  servant 
(If  you  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty) 

I ever  will  be;  and,  my  honour  safe, 

(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  preserv’d) 
No  slavery'  can  appear  in  such  a form, 
Which,  w ith  a masculine  constancy,  I will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Leap.  You  mistake  me: 

That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.  I do  find 
A winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks ; 
Nor  can  a suit  by  you  mov’d  be  deny’d; 
And,  therefore,  of  a prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor’s  advocate. 

Zen.  To  whom? 

Leop.  A lady  ; 

In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty, 
Arc  friendly  met.  I grant  that  you  are  fair; 
And,  had  I not  seen  ner  before,  perhaps, 

I might  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen.  This  I hear  gladly.  [you 

Leop.  To  this  incomparable  lady  I will  give 
(Yet,  being  mine,  you  are  already  hers) ; 

And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free. 


[Act  2.  Sc.  I. 

At  least,  I think  so.  And  when  you  live  with 
her,  [brought  you 

If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  that 
To  such  a happiness,  for  so  her  bounty  [ever 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,  you  shall 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

Zen.  All  I can  do. 

Rest  you  assur'd  of. 

Leop.  At  night  I'll  present  you; 

Till  when,  I am  your  guard. 

Zen.  Ever  your  servant!  [Etcim*. 

Enter  Arnoldo  and  Rutilio. 

Arn.  To  what  are  we  reserv’d? 

!•  Rut.  Troth,  ’tis  uncertain.  [stand  fair, 
Drowning  we  have  ’scap’d  miraculously,  and 
For  ought  I know,  for  nanging.  Money  we 
have  none. 

Nor  e’er  are  like  to  have,  ’tis  to  be  doubted. 
Besides,  we’re  strangers,  wondrous  hungry 
strangers ; 

And  charity  growing  cold,  and  miracles  ceas- 
Without  a conjuror’s  help,  I cannot  find  [ing. 
When  we  shall  eat  again. 

Arn.  These  are  no  wants. 

If  put  in  balance  with  Zcnocia’s  loss: 

In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken! 

Oh,  my  Rutilio,  when  I think  on  her. 

And  that  w’hich  she  may  suffer,  being  a cap- 
tive. 

Then  I could  curse  myself ; almost  those  powr's 
That  send  me  from  trie  fury  of  the  ocean.*4 
Rut.  You've  lost  a wife,  indeed,  a fair  anti 
chaste  one ; [man. 

Two  blessings,  not  found  often  in  one  wo- 
But  she  may  be  recover’d  : Questionless, 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portugal ; 

And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  other, 
We  may  hear  of  her. 

Arn.  In  that  hope  I live. 

Rut.  And  so  I do : But  hope  is  a poor  salad 
To  dine  and  sup  with,  after  a two-days’  fast 
I Have  you  no  money  left?  [too. 

Arn.  Not  a denier.  [fashion. 

Rut.  Nor  any  thing  to  pawn  ? ’tis  now  in 
Having  a mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 
Without  a neat  historical  shirt.15 


*3  Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,'] 

Mille  via  mortis , 

As  Virgil  says  in  his  /Eneis.  Theobald. 

14  Then  l could  curse  myself,  almost  those  powers 

That  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.]  Mr. Theobald  alters  s end  to  fenc'd',  Mr. 
Seward  proposes  sav'd,  and  Mr.  Sympson  serv'd.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  says,  ‘ The 
‘ powers  did  not  send  Arnoldo  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  but  protected  him  from  it.  A 
strange  assertion  : They  protected  him  from  this  fury,  by  sending  him  to  land.  Wc  have  not 
disturbed  the  text;  but  believe  the  alteration  of  one  letter  would  restore  the  original  lection; 
an  r for  an  s ; 

almost  those  powers  - 

That  rend  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean ; 

this  being,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfect  sense,  much  more  poetical  than  send,  or  either 
of  the  other  words  proposed. 

Having  a mistress,  sure  you  should  not  le 

fVithout  a neat  historical  shirt.]  This  is  an  obscure  epithet  to  us  at  this  time  of  dar- 
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Act  2.  Scene  l.J 

Am.  For  shame. 

Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Rut.  I must  talk  of  that 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ; for  beg  I cannot  j 
Nor  am  1 made  to  creep  in  at  a window, 

To  filch  to  feed  me.  Something  must  be  done, 
And  suddenly}  resolve  on’t. 

Enter  Zabulon  and  a Servant. 

Am.  What  arc  these? 

Rut.  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a Jew. 

Zab.  No  more : 

Thou’rt  sure  that’s  he? 

Ser.  Most  certain. 

Zab.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him? 

Srr.  Some  two  hours. 

Zab.  Begone;  [£xt7  Ser. 

Let  me  alone  to  work  him. 

Rut.  How  he  eyes  you! 

Now  he  moves  towards  us:  In  the  devil’s  name. 
What  would  he  with  us? 

Am.  Innocence  is  bold  ; 

Nor  can  I fear. 

Zub.  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers, 

I easily  perceive. 

Rut.  But  that  you’ll  help  us, 

Or  anv  of  vour  tribe,  we  dare  not  hope.  Sir. 
ZaL  Why  think  you  so? 

Rut.  Because  you  are  a Jew,  Sir ; 

And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  anv  of  your  nation. 

Zab.  We  are  men. 

And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we 
find 

Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty;  and,  for  proof 
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That  we  dare  give,  and  freely,  (not  to  you, 
Sir*,  [amaz’d; 

Pray  spare  your  pains)  there’s  gold : Stand  not 
’Tis  current,  I assure  you. 

But.  Take  it,  man  ! 

Sure,  thy  good  angel  is  a Jew,  and  comes 
In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.  I could  wish 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a Turk,  [now. 
Am.  I thank  you; 

But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 

I must  not  take  it. 

Zub.  This  i9  but  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow;  and  the  bond, 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for’t,  is  your  advance- 
ment. 

Fortune,  with  all  that’s  in  her  pow’r  to  give. 
Offers  herself  up  to  you : Entertain  her. 

And  that  which  pnnees  have  kneel’d  for  in 
Presents  itself  to  you.  [vain. 

Am.  Tis  above  wonder.  [lation 

Zab.  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  rc- 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man’s  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it;1* 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation. 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 

If  you  dare  follow  me,  so;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  offer.  [Eri/. 

Am.  Tis  no  vision. 

But.  ’Tis  gold,  I’m  sure. 

Am.  We  must,  like  brothers,  share; 
There’s  for  you. 

But.  By  this  light,  I’m  glad  I have  it: 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such. 
And  yet  want  gold ; yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 


Mr.  Sympeon  conjectured  to  me,  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  a neat  rhetorical  shirt , i.  e. 
amoving,  persuasive  one;  neatness  being  a main  recommendation  to  the  ladies.  I have  not 
presum’d  to  alter  the  text.  The  Poets,  perhaps,  might  mean  no  more  than  a shirt  neatly 
wrought,  with  some  story  express’d  in  it ; as  we  have  at  this  day  damask  table-cloths  witn 
sieges,  encampments,  cannons,  See.  by  way  of  decoration.  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald’s  explanation  of  this  passage  is  very  right;  and  I praise  his  judgment  for 
retaining  the  old  reading,  though  it  be  at  the  expcnce  of  my  own  correction.  Jasper  Maine, 
in  his  City  Match,  act  ji.  scene  ii.  is  full  to  this  purpose.  Aurelia,  speaking  of  her  waiting- 
woman,  says, 

* She  works  religious  petticoats;  for  flowers 

* She’ll  make  church-histories;  her  needle  doth 

* So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides, 

4 My  smock-sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries, 

* And  are  so  learned,  that  1 fear  in  time 

* All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 

* Some  pure  instructor.' 

Tw  true,  the  person  here  mention’d  is  an  high-flown  Puritan,  but  that  is  no  objection;  what 
the  passage  is  brought  to  prove  (and  it  proves  it  sufficiently)  is,  that  historical  shirts  were  then 
m very  high  fashion;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  saints  adorn’d  theirs  only  with  religious 
stories,  while  the  tricked  flourished  theirs  with  either  sacred  or  profane  ones.  Sympson. 

M There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 

To  make  his  happiness , if  then  he  seize  it.  J How  much  more  nobly,  and  more  poetically, 
*■'  this  sentiment  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Julius  Caesar  l 

* There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

* Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

4 Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life, 

4 Js  hound  in  shallows  and  in  misery.’  Theobald. 
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But  would  receive  such  favours  from  the  devil. 
Though  he  appeared  like  a broker,  and  dc- 
Sixty  1*  the  hundred.  [manded 

Am.  Wherefore  should  I fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life?  'tis  now  to  me 
Not  worth  the  keeping.  I will  follow  him  : 
Farewell ! Wish  me  good  fortune ; we  shall 
Again,  I doubt  not.  [meet 

Rut.  Or  1 11  ne’er  trust  Jew  more, 

[Exit  Arnoldo. 

Nor  Christian  for  his  sake.  Plague  o’  my  stars ! 
How  long  might  I have  walk’d  without  a 
cloak,  [tunc  ? 

Before  I should  have  met  with  such  a for- 
We  elder  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men, 
Ha’  not  the  luck  ; ha’  too  much  beard,  that 
spoils  us ; , [do  now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all.  What  s here  tQ 

Enter  Duarte , Alonzo , and  a Page. 
Dua.  I'll  take  you  as  l find  you. 

Alon.  That  were  base ; 

You  see  1 am  unarm’d. 

Dua.  Out  with  your  bodkin,17  [it, 

Your  pocket-dagger,  \our  stiletto;  out  with 
Or,  by  this  hand.  I’ll  kill  you.  Such  as  you 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers,  {are 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion  : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men,  [nour. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a sword  to  guard  your  ho- 
Rut.  That's  true,  indeed.  Upon  my  life 
this  gallant 

Is  brib’d  to  repeal  banish'd  swords. 

Dua.  I'll  shew  you 

The  difference  now  between  a Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa.1* 

Alon.  Let  me  fetch  a sword ; 

Upon  mine  honour  I’ll  return. 

Dua.  Not  so.  Sir.  [take  this. 

Alon.  Or  lend  me  yours,  I pray  you,  and 
Rut.  To  be  disgrac’d  as  you  are?  no,  I thank 
Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I live,  1 am  [you : 


[Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Instructed  to  go  arm’d.  What  folly  ’tis 
For  you,  that  are  a inan,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy’s  mercy. 

Dua.  Yield  it  quickly,  [you; 

Or  I'll  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace 
Thus  kick  and  baffle  you : As  you  like  this, 
You  may  again  prefer  complaints  against  me 
To  ray  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a poniard. 

Alon.  I am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Dua.  Get  a sword 

Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  reputation  ; 
You  know  I am  easily  found.  I’ll  add  this  tn 
To  put  you  in  mind.  [it, 

nut.  You  are  too  insolent, 

And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  vour  valour. 

Dua.  This  to  me,  you  peasant  ? ' 

Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow} 
’Tis  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  ine  give  thee  life: 
Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for  t.  How?  do 
you  stare  ? [a  good  one ; 

Rut.  I have  a sword,  Sir,  you  shall  find; 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard. 

Dua.  Wert  thou  thrice  arm’d. 

Thus  yet  I durst  attempt  thee. 

Rut.  Then  have  at  you;  [Fight. 

I scorn  to  take  blows. 

Dua.  Oh ! I’m  slain  ! [Falls. 

Page.  Help!  murder!  murder! 

Alon.  Shift  for  yourself;  you  are  dead  else; 
You’ve  kill’d  the  governor’s  nephew. 

Page.  Raise  the  streets  there.  [ scape. 
Alon.  If  once  you  arc  beset,  you  cannot 
Will  you  betray  yourself? 

Rut . Undone  for  ever! 

[is-re.  Rut.  and  Alonzo. 

Enter  Officers. 

1 Offi.  Who  makes  this  outcry? 


*7  Out  with  your  bodkin.]  A bodkin  was  the  ancient  term,  it  is  imagined,  for  a small 
dagger.  Gascoigne,  speaking  of  Julius  Caesar,  says, 

* At  last,  with  bodkins  dub’d  and  doust  to  death, 

* All,  all  his  glory  vanish’d  with  his  breath.’ 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe’s  Chronicle,  cd.  1(>14,  it  is  said,  that  Caesar  was  slain  with  bodkins ; 
and  in  the  Muse’s  Looking  Glass,  by  Randolph,  1()38, 

* Apho.  A rapier's  but  a bodkin. 

* Dcil.  And  a bodkin 

* Is  a most  dang’ rous  weapon : Since  I read 

* Of  Julius  Caesar's  death,  I durst  not  venture 

* Into  a taylor’s  shop,  for  fear  of  lodkins.' 

Again,  Hamlet  says, 

* When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

* With  a bare  bodkin.'  Stcerens. 

18  And  your  pure  Pisa.']  The  Pisa  and  Provent  sword  blades  never  were  in  any  estimation. 
Those  of  Turky,  Toledo,  and  the  steel  tempered  in  the  water  of  the  Ebro,  were  eminent  for 
their  goodness,  and  consequently  l>ore  a price.  The  epithet  I have  substituted  [poor]  for  the 
corrupted  one,  shews  that  contempt  which  Duarte  would  express  for  a Pisa  rapier.  Theobald 
Pure  is  right,  and  means  a mere  Pisa.  Duarte's  speech  explains  bodkin , and  confirms  Mr. 
Stecvcns’s  note.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  turns  upon  it. 
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Act 2.  Sc.  l.J 

Page.  Oh,  my  lord  is  murder'd ! 

This  way  he  took;  make  after  him.  Help, 
help  there ! [Exit  Page. 

2 Offi.  ’Tis  don  Duarte. 

I Ojfi.  Pride  has  got  a fall!  [makers. 
He  was  still  in  quarrels,  scorn’d  us  peace- 
And  all  our  bill-authority ; now  h’as  paid  for’t : 
You  ha'  inct  with  your  match.  Sir,  now. 
Bring  off  his  boay. 

And  bear  it  to  the  governor.  Some  pursue 
The  murderer;  yet  if  he  '-cape,  it  skills  not; 
Were  I a prince,  I would  reward  him  for’t: 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a turbulent  beast ; 
There’s  few  will  pity  him : But  for  his  mother 
I truly  grieve,  indeed;  she’s  a good  Indy. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Guiomar  and  Servants. 

Gui.  He’s  not  i’  th’  house  ? 

Sn.  No,  madam. 

Gni.  Haste  and  seek  him ; 

Goal!,  and  every  where;  I’ll  not  to-bed. 

Till  you  return  him.  Take  away  the  lights 
too ; [fears ; 

The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  iny 
And  those  devotions  I am  to  pay. 

Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book  ; 

[ Kneels. 

And  I shall  read  them  there,  without  a taper. 

[Ex.  Ser. 

Enter  Hulilio. 

Rut.  I am  pursued ; all  the  ports  arc  stopt 
too ; 

Nut  any  hope  to  escape;  behind,  before  me, 
On  either  side,  I am  beset.  Curs’d  Fortune! 
My  enemy  oq  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too ; 
Redeem'd  from  one  affliction  to  another! 

W otilii  I had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb. 
And  died  obsc  ure  and  innocent ; not  as  Nero, 
Smear’d  o’er  with  blood.  Whither  have  my 
fears  brought  me? 

J am  got  into  a house ; the  doors  all  open ; 
fliis,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hang- 
ings. 

And  other  rich  adornments,  glist’ ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.  No  servant  Stir- 
Murmur,  nor  whisper  ? [ring  ? 

Gui.  Who’s  that  ? 

Rut.  By  the  voice. 

This  is  a woman. 

Gui.  Stepliano,  Jasper,  Julia ! 
ft  ho  waits  there  ? 

Rut.  Tis  the  lady  of  the  house; 

I’ll  fly  to  her  protection. 

Gui.  Speak , what  are  you  ? [wretched. 
Rut.  Of  all  that  ever  breath’d,  a man  most 
Gui.  I'm  sure  you  arc  a man  of  most  ill 
manners ; 

Vuu  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  else 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would 
Gr  what  do  you  seek  for  ? [y  ou  ? 

Rut.  Gracious  woman,  hear  me! 

1 *sn  a stranger,  and  in  that  I answer 


15* 

All  your  demands,  a most  unfortunate  stranger, 
'That,  call'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy’s  pride. 
Have  left  him  dead  i’  th’  streets.  Justice 
pursues  me, 

And,  for  that  life  I took  unwillingly. 

And  in  a fair  defence,  I must  lose  mine. 
Unless  you  in  your  charity  protect  me. 

Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ; and  tile  altar 
1 gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  dear  unto  you,  by  your  virtues, 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  for- 
Take  pity  on  me ! fgivencss, 

Gui.  Are  you  a Castilian? 

Hut.  No,  madam  ; Italy  claims  my  birth. 
Gui.  1 ask  not 

With  purpose  to  betray  you ; if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I yet  would  save  you, 
I f it  lay  in  my  pow'r.  Lift  up  these  hangings ; 
Behind  my  bed’s  head  there’s  a hollow  place. 
Into  which  enter.  So;  but  from  this  stir  not. 
If  th’  officers coine,  as  you  expect  they  will  do: 
I know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodg- 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me,  [ings, 
And  search  no  further. 

Hut.  The  blcss’d  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  I owe  you  ! 

Gui.  How  he  quakes!  [fort; 

Tims  far  I feel  his  heart  beat.  Be  of  com- 
Once  more  I give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents. 
Especially,  the  valiant;  and  who  knows  not. 
But  that  the  charity  I afford  this  stranger 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Officers  and  Servants  v:ith  the  body  of 
Duarte. 

1 Ser.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever 
could 

Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow. 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  great  discretion. 

2 Ser.  Your  only  son. 

My  lord  Duarte,  *s  slain. 

1 Offi.  His  murderer. 

Pursu’d  by  us,  was  by  a bov  discover’d 
Knt’ring  your  house,  and  that  indueed  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Gui.  Oh! 

I Ser.  Sure  her  beait  is  broke. 

Offi.  Madam  ! 

Gui.  Stand  off! 

My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it;  suffer  it, 

Like  wounds  that  do  bleed  inward,  to  dis- 
patch me ! 

Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophesy;  thou  art 
dead, 

And,  to  increase  inv  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 
Or  thou  fall  unreveng’d.  My  soul's  divided; 
Ami  piety  to  a son,  and  true  performance 
Of  hospitable  duties  to  my  guest. 

That  arc  to  others  angels,  are  my  furies. 
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Vengeance  knocks  at  my  heart,  but  my  word 
giv’n 

Denies  the  entrance : Is  no  medium  left. 

But  that  I must  protect  the  murderer, 

Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar? 
Motherly  love,  give  place;  the  fault  made 
this  way,  ^ [ness. 

To  keep  a vow,  to  which  high  Heav’n  is  wit- 
Heav’u  may  be  pleas’d  to  pardon  ! 

Enter  Manuel , Doctors  and  Surgeons. 
Man.  *Ti9  too  late ; 

He’s  gone,  past  all  recovery  : Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I should  give 

And  yet  remember,  sister [comfort ; 

Gut.  Oh,  forbear!  [body. 

Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  the 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 

Wretch  that  I am,  uncapable  of  all  comfort! 
And  therefore  I intreat  my  friends  and  kins- 
folk. 

And  you,  tny  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man.  We  obey  you. 

[Exeunt  with  the  loJj . 

Manet  Guiomar. 

Rut.  My  spirits  come  back ; and  now  De- 
Her  place  again- to  Hope.  [spair  resigns 

Gui.  Whatc’cr  thou  art. 


To  whom  I have  giv’n  means  of  life,  to  wit- 
ness 

With  what  religion  I have  kept  my  promise, 
Come  fearless  forth ; but  let  thy  face  be  co- 
ver’d , 

That  I hereafter  be  not  forc’d  to  know  thee; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return. 

My  vow  once  paid  to  Heav’n.  Thou  hast 
taken  from  me 

The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light  [mC. 
Of  my  swol’n  eyes,  irt*his  life  that  sustain’d 
Yet,  my  word  giv’n  to  save  you,  I make  good, 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  ma- 
lice. [you 

Y ou  are  not  known ; there  is  no  mark  about 
That  can  discover  you;  let  not  fear  betray 
you.  [me, 

With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  from 
That  I may  never  see  you ; and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  unto  your  journev, 
There  are  a hundred  crowns.  You’re  at  the 
And  so  farewell  for  ever.  [door  now, 

Rut.  I^t  me  first  fall  - 
Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  pay  the  duty 
1 owe  your  goodness:  Next,  all  blessings  on 
yon,  ^ [yon, 

And  Heav’n  restore  the  joys  I have  bereft 
I With  full  cncrcase  hereafter!  Living,  be 
The  goddess  styl’d  of  hospitality. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leopold  and  Zenocin. 


Into  a house  of  jov  and  happiness; 

I have  prepar’d  a blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Thank  you: 

My  state  would  rather  ask  a curse ! 

Leop.  You’re  peevish,  [us’d  those  means, 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.  I’ve 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady, 

Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  gra- 
ciously. [beauty ; 

Make  much  of  what  you’re  mistress  of,  that 
Expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows  : 
When  you  arc  old,  and  all  those  sweets  hang 
wither’d. 

Enter  Servant. 

Then  sit  and  sigh 

Zen.  My  autumn’s  not  far  off. 

Leop.  nave  you  told  your  lady  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir;  I have  told  her 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  your  present. 
Which  she  accepts. 

Leop.  I should  be  blest  to  see  her. 

Scr.  That  now  you  cannot  do : She  keeps 
her  chamber, 


Not  well  dispos’d,  and  has  deny’d  all  visits. 
The  maid  1 have  in  charge  to  receive  from 
So  please  you  render  her.  [you. 

Lcnp.  With  all  my  service. 

But  fain  I would  have  seen 

Ser.  ’Tis  but  your  patience; 

No  doubt,  she  cannot  hut  remember  noblv* 
Leop.  These  three  years  I have  lov’d  this 
scornful  lady, 

And  follow’d  her  with  all  the  truth  of  ser- 
vice ; [me 

In  all  which  time,  hut  twice  she  has  honour’d 
With  sight  of  her  blest  beauty.  When  you 
please.  Sir,  [lady. 

You  may  receive  your  charge;  and  tell  your 
A gentleman  whose  life  is  only  dedicated 
To  her  commands,  ki?ses  her  beauteous  hands. 
And,  fair  one,  now,  your  help:  You  may  re- 
member 

The  honest  courtesies,  since  vou  were  mine, 

I ever  did  your  modesty.  You  shall  be  near 
her; 

And  if  sometimes  you  name  my  service  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I love  her, 
‘Twill  be  a gratitude  i shall  remember. 

Zen.  What  in  my  ;>ow'r  lies,  so  it  be  ho- 
nest— 

Leap.  I ask  no  more. 

Scr.  You  must  along  with  me,  fair. 
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Leap.  And  so  I leave  you  two ; but  to  a for- 
tune 

Too  happy  for  my  fate : You  shall  enjoy  her.5® 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Zalulon  and  Servants. 

Zal\  Be  quick,  be  quick;  out  with  the 
banquet  there ! 30  [fuller  ; 

These  scents  are  dull ; cast  richer  on,  and 
Scent  every  place.  Where  have  you  plac’d 
tiie  music  ? 

Srr.  Here  they*  stand  ready,  Sir. 

Zab.  Tis  well.  Be  sure 
The  wines  he  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  alL 
Ser.  They  are. 

Zab.  Give  fair  attendance. 

In  the  best  trim  and  slate  make  ready  all. 

I shall  come  presently  again. 

[Banquet  set  forth. 
2 Ser.  We  shall,  Sir.  Exit  Zab. 

What  preparation's  this?  Some  new  device 
My  lady  has  in  hand. 

1 Ser.  Oh,  prosper  it. 

As  long  as  it  carries  good  wine  irV  the  mouth. 
And  good  meat  with  it!  Where  arc  all  the  rest? 

2 Ser.  They’  arc  ready  to  attend*  [Musics 

1 Ser.  Sure,  some  great  person ; 

They  would  not  make  this  hurry  else. 

2 Ser.  Hark,  the  music. 

Enter  Zalulon  and  Arnoldo. 

It  will  appear  now,  certain;  here  it  come*. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Arn.  Whither  will  he  lead  me? 

What  invitation’s  this?  to  what  new  end 
Are  these  fair  preparations?  a rich  banquet. 
Music,  and  every  place  stuck  with  adornment, 
Fit  for  a prince’s  welcome!  What  new  game 
Has  fortune  now  prepar’d,  to  shew  me  happy, 
And  then  again  to  sink  me  ? Tis  no  illusion ; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  deceiv’d,  all  these  are  real. 
M hat  wealth  and  state ! 

Zab.  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat.  Sir? 

These  carry  little  wonder,  they  are  usual; 

But  you  shall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That  that  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amaze- 
ment : 


Then,  if  you  be  a man! — This  fair  health  to 
you.  [I  was  never 

Arn.  What  shall  I see?  I pledge  you,  Sir. 
So  bury’d  in  amazement ! 

Zab.  You  are  so  still ; 

Drink  freely. 

Am.  The  very  wines  are  admirable!  [tion, 
Good  Sir,  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  ques- 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepar’d  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  tne  hither  ? 

Zab.  They  are  for  you.  Sir; 

And  under-value  not  the  worth  you  carrv. 
You  are  that  worthy  man : Think  well  of  these. 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Arn.  Well,  blind  Fortune,  [pleas’d 

Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thou’rt 

To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly 

Zab.  Come,  be  lusty. 

And  awake  your  spirits. 

Arn.  Good  Sir,  do  not  wake  me,  [servants 
For  willingly  I’d  die  in  this  dream.  Pray  whose 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here? 

Zab.  They  are  yours ; 

The'  f wait  on  you. 

Am.  I never  yet  remember 
I kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many. 

Zab.  Now  you  are,  and  shall  l>e. 

Arn.  You’ll  say  this  house  is  mine  too? 
Zab.  Say  it?  swear  it.  ** 

Arn.  And  all  this  wealth? 

Zab.  This  is  the  least  you  see,  Sit. 

Arn.  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these 
thirty  years? 

For,  certainly,  I never  found  1 was  wealthy 
’Till  this  hour;  never  dream'd  of  house,  and 
servants : [a  poor  gentleman. 

I had  thought  I had  been  a younger  brother, 
1 may  eat  boldly  then? 

Zab.  ’Tis  prej>ar’d  for  you.  [cate: 

Arn.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  deli- 
But  why  for  me?  Give  me  some  wine:  I do 
I feel  it  sensibly,  and  I am  here,  [drink. 
Here  in  this  glorious  place:  1 am  bravely  us’d 
too.  Tittle; 

Good  gentle  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a 

For  either  I am  much  abus’d 

Zab.  Strike,  music; 

And  sing  that  lusty  song.31  [Music,  song. 


**  And  so  I leave  you  two : but  to  a fortune 
Too  happy  for  my  fate : you  shall  enjoy  her.]  Mr.Sympson,  with  his  usual  fondness 
for  alteration,  cavils  at  this  passage,  and  for  net  reads  here.  Till  this  gentleman  made  Leo;>oId 
talk  downright  nonsense,  he  said,  sensibly  enough,  4 1 leave  you  to  a better  fortune  than  fate 
* allows  me;  the  enjoyment  of  Hrppolyta’s  presence.’ 

i0  Out  with  the  banquet  there.']  A banquet  is  set  out  in  about  eight  lines  after  this,  as  w* 
find  by  the  marginal  direction.  The  oldest  folio  in  1()47,  when  this  play  was  first  printed,  has 
it,  out  with  the  bucket  there : and  then  it  must  relate  to  the  vessel  that  held  the  perfumes.  1 
only  mention  the  variation  of  the  copies;  for  as  the  sense  of  the  text  is  not  aflectcd,  tis  no 
matter  which  of  the  words  we  espouse.  Theobald. 

31  And  sing  that  lusty  sung.]  Lusty,  at  first  view,  may  seem  an  odd  epithet  appropriated 
to  music ; but  it  means  that  wanton*  invigorating  soug,  inciting  to  amorous  pleasures.  So, 
Before,  in  this  very  play, 

Na  merry  noise , nor  lustv  songs,  be  heard  here  .* 

voi.  L Y 
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Arn.  Bewitching  harmony! 

Sure,  I am  turn’d  into  another  creature. 

Enter  Hippolyta . 

Happy  and  blest;  Arnoldo  was  unfortunate. 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes!  what  precious  piece  of 
Topoze  the  worlcl?  [nature 

Zab  I told  you,  you  would  sec  that 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 

What  think  you  now  ? Nay,  rise  not,  ’tis  no 
Am.  Tis  more;  ’tis  miracle  [vision. 

Hip.  You  are  welcome,  Sir. 

Am.  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me;  still 
more  glorious ! [stirs  me ! 

She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here:  How  she 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there? 

Hip . May  I sit  near  you?  [hold. 

Am.  No,  you’re  too  pure  an  object  to  be- 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon,  and  live; 

I must  remove. 

Zab.  She  is  a woman,  Sir. 

Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this? 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder ! [happy  ? 
Zab.  Do  not  you  think  yourself  now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at. 
Nor  is  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty; 
Ferrara’s  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself. 
Wealthy,  and  wise,  without  a pow’r  to  sway 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress,  [her; 

Am.  And  all  this  is 

Zab.  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip.  You  are  a poor  relatcr  of  my  fortunes. 
Too  weak  a chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings. 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate, 
Jhe  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  this  fair  gentleman.  Pray  you,  do  not 
wonder. 

Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a handsome  lady. 
Speak  freely  to  you.  With  your  fair  leave 
I will  sit  by  you.  [and  courtesy, 

Am  1 know  not  what  to  answer, 

Nor  where  I am,  nor  to  what  end;  consider. 
Why  do  you  use  me  thus? 

liip.  Are  you  angry,  Sir, 

Because  you’re  entertain’d  with  all  humanity? 
Freely  and  nobly  us’d? 


Am.  No,  gentle  lady, 

That  were  uncivil;  but  it  much  amates  me, 
A stranger,  and  a man  of  no  desert. 

Should  find  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I love  you, 

l honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  'tis  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 

I would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  dis- 
dainful, 

Because  I say  I love  you,  though  I swear  it; 
Nor  think  it  a stale  favour  I fling  on  you. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  the  only  man, 
I must  confess,  I ever  fix’d  mine  eye  on, 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us, 
Yet  I should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scorn 
you ; [son, 

And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  per- 
As  now  I do  with  love.  But  you  are  wiser, 
At  least,  I think,  more  master  of  your  for- 
And  so  I drink  your  health.  [tune; 

Am.  Hold  fast,  good  honesty; 

I am  a lost  man  else ! 

Hip.  Now  you  may  kiss  me; 

’Tis  the  first  kiss  I ever  ask’d,  I swear  to  you. 
Arn.  That  I dare  do,  sweet  lady. 

Hip.  You  do  it  well  too ; 

You  are  a master.  Sir;  that  makes  you  coy. 
Arn.  ’Would  you  would  send  your  people 
Hip.  Well  thought  on.  [«b 

Wait  all  without. 

Zab.  I hope  she  is  pleas’d  throughly. 

[Er.  Zab.  and  Servants. 
Hip.  Why  stand  you  still?  here’s  no  man 
to  detect  you ; [conjuring ; 

My  people  are  gone  off.  Come,  come,  leave 
The  spirit,  you  would  raise,  is  here  already ; 
Look  Doldly  on  me. 

Am.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  [do? 
Hip.  Oh,  most  unmanly  question!  have  you 
Is’t  possible  your  years  should  want  a tutor? 
I’ll  teach  you : Come,  embrace  me. 

Am.  Fy,  stand  off;  [wonder, 

And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er,  to 
A building  of  so  goodly  a proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  Heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 

You  are  'its  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  you; 
Imagination  never  made  a sweeter; 

Can  it  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer, 1 


So,  again : 


■ Come,  be  lusty. 


And  wake  your  spirits. 

So,  towards  the  conclusion  of  Wit  without  Money: 


Come,  boy , sing  the  song  I taught  you , 


And  sing  it  lustily. 

And,  in  the  Mad  Lover,  songs  in  this  free  strain  are  expressed  by  another,  but  equivalent* 


Fool.  What  new  songs,  strtah f 

Stre.  A thousand  man,  a thousand. 

Fool.  Itching  airs, 

Alluding  to  the  old  sport.  2'heobald. 

5*  Can  il  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer, 

And,  built  on  slight  affections , fright  the  viewer  f]  Though  the  word  suffer  he  not  ab- 
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And,  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the 
viewer? 

Be  excellent  in  all,  as  you  itre  outward. 

The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Heav'n  has  bestow’d;  make  ’em  appear  still 
nobler. 

Because  they’re  trusted  to  a weaker  keeper.33 
Would  you  nave  me  love  you? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Am.  Not  for  your  beauty; 

Though,  I confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  w’eaith ; altho’  the  world  kneel 
And  mate  it  all  addition  to  a woman;  [tc  it. 
Fortune,  that  ruins  ajl,  make  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous.  I’ll  admire  you  ; 
At  least,  be  wise ; and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  ’em  a little  modesty;  [fools. 
Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  eaten  more 
Hip.  Could  any  one  that  lov’d  this  whole- 
some counsel,  __  [fonder. 

But  love  the  giver  more?  You  make  me 
You  have  a virtuous  mind ; I want  that  orna- 
ls  it  a sin  I covet  to  enjoy  you?  [ment. 

If  you  imagine  I’m  too  free  a lover, 

And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I am  silent : 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with 
you ; [ble 

I will  not  touch  your  hand,  but  with  a trem- 
Fitting  a vestal  nun  ; not  long  to  kiss  you,34 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscern’d  too, 

1 11  steal  it  thus  : I’ll  walk  your  shadow  bv  you. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that ; and  when  I covet 

To  give  such  toys  as  these 

Am.  A new  temptation!  [drop ’em. 

Hip.  Thus,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  I 
Which  past  once  are  forgotten. 

Arm.  Excellent  vice*  [upon  me, 

Hip.  Will  you  be  won?  Ixwk  stedfastly 
Look  manly , take  a man’s  affections  to  you; 
\oung  women,  in  the  old  world,  werk  not 
wont.  Sir, 

To  hang  out  gaudy  bushes  for  their  beauties, 


To  talk  themselves  into  young  men’s  affections. 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are! 

Am.  How  do  I stagger!  [dom  ; 

She’s  wise,  as  fair;  but  ‘tis  a wicked  wis- 
1*11  choke  before  I yield. 

Hip.  Who  waits  within  there? 

Make  ready  the  green  chamber. 

Zab.  [iciMin.J  It  shall  be,  madam. 

Am.  I am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 
Hip.  What  music  do  you  love? 

Am.  A modest  tongue.  [how  lumpish  ? 
Hip.  We’ll  have  enough  of” that.  Fy,  fy. 
In  a young  lady’s  arms  thus  dull! 

Am.  For  Heaven’s  sake. 

Profess  a little  goodness. 

Hip.  Of  what  country  ? 

Am.  I am  of  Rome. 

Hip.  Nay  then,  I know  you  mock  me ; 
The  Italians  are  not  frighted  with  such  bug- 
Prithee,  go  in.  [bears. 

Am.  I am  not  well. 

Hip.  I’ll  make  thee; 

I’ll  kiss  thee  well. 

Am.  I am  not  sick  of  that  sore.  [thee; 
Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  I must  ravish 
I shall  he  famous  for  the  first  example: 

With  this  I’ll  tie  you  first,  then  try  your 
strength,  Sir.  [abhor  tnce! 

Am.  My  strength?  Away,  base  woman,  I 
I am  not  caught  with  stales.  Disease  dwell 
with  thee!  [Exit. 

Hip.  Are  you  so  ejmek?  and  have  you  lost 
Ho,  Zabulon!  my  servants!  [my  wishes? 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Servants. 

Zab.  Called  you,  madam?  [sued  for? 
Hip.  Is  all  that  beauty  scorn’d,  so  many 
So  many  princes?  By  a stranger  too  ? 

Must  I endure  this? 

Zab.  Where’s  the  gentleman?  [hulon; 
Hip.  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za- 
He  has  broke  from  inc.  Jewels  I have  giv’n 
him  : [love,  my  freeciom  : 

Charge  him  with  theft.  He  has  slol’n  my 


solute  nonsense,  yet  it  carries  on  the  fine  metaphor  ot  the  following  line  so  ill,  that,  I am  per- 
suaded, it  is  a corrupt  reading;  and  that  the  original  word  was  tottery  which  perfectly  corres- 
ponds with  the  rest  of  the  metaphor.  Seward. 

Totter  is  certainly  best,  but  is  unauthorized ; and  we  think  the  alteration  too  bold  to  be 
followed. 

33 — make  'em  appear  still  nobler. 

Bemuse  they  re  trusted  to  a weaker  keeper."]  Mr.  Seward  thinks  this  passage  erroneous, 
and  that  for  weaker  we  should  read  wealthy  ; because,  as  he  urges,  Hippolyta’s  wealth  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  Arnoldo’s  admiration.  The  deficiency  of  poetic  idea,  and  jHiverty 
of  argument,  in  this  reading,  assure  us  it  never  came  from  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald adheres  to  the  old  copv,  and  supposes,  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  Poets  ' had  the. 

* words  of  the  Sacred  Writ  in  view,  of  woman  being  the  weaker  vessel ;’  and  then,  says  he, 

* the  comment  will  run  thus:  “ Be  the  worthy  mistress  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven  has 
“ bestowed ; and  make  them  still  nobler  by  preserving  them,  as  they  are  entrusted  to  the  frailty 
11  and  weakness  of  a woman.” 

14  Ilut  gently  us  the  air , and  undiscern  d too.]  Were  it  not  departing  from  authority,  we 
cotild  wish  to  change  and  into  as,  and  read. 

But  gently  as  the  air,  as  undiscern  d too ; 

which  surely  would  be  both  more  easy  and  more  elegant. 
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Draw  him  before  the  governor,  imprison  him ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Zab.  I’ll  teach  him  a new  dance, 

For  playing  fast  and  loose  with  such  a lady. 
Come,  fellows,  come!  I’ll  execute  your  anger. 
And  to  the  full. 

Hip.  llis  scorn  shall  feel  my  vengeance! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 

Sul.  Shall  I never  see  a lusty  man  again? 
Ja.  Faith,  mistress,  [’enri. 

You  do  so  over-labour  ’em  when  you  have 
And  so  dry -founder  ’em,  they  cannot  last. 

Sul.  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 

Ja.  Alas  he’s  all  to  fitters;35 
And  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune 
with  a syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin’d,  he’s  chin’d,  good  man  ; he  is  a 
Sul.  What  is  become  o’  til’  Dane? 

Ja.  Who,  gold ly-locks  ? 

He’s  foul  i’th’  touch-hole,  and  recoils  again? 
The  main-spring’s  weaken’d  that  holds  up  his 
cock ; [breech’d. , 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  new- 
Sul.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gouc.36 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a brave  rascal; 

He  would  labour  like  a thresher.  But  alas. 
What  thing  can  ever  last?  lie  has  been  ill- 
mew’d,  [hospital. 

And  drawn  too  soon  ; I have  seen  him  in  the 
Sul.  There  was  an  Englishman. 

Ja  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman;  [good. 
You'll  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in- 
deed, [are  vanish’d : 

And  would  perform  like  men;  hut  now  they 
They  arc  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
Anti  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,  [li£e  hacknies. 

When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  and  their  own  devices,  have  undone 
'em.  [in  Lisbon  else; 

Sul.  1 must  have  one  that’s  strong ; no  life 
Perfect  and  young:  My  custom  with  young 
ladies,  [else. 

And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break 
I want  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I maintain’d.  Now,  what’s 
this  business? 

What  goodly  fellow’s  that? 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Officers. 

Rut.  Why  do  you  drag  me? 

Pox  o’  your  justice!  let  me  loose. 


[Act3.  Sc.  3. 

1 Offi.  Not  so,  Sir.  [drunken  cellars, 
Rut.  Cannot  a man  fall  into  one  of  your 
And  venture  the  breaking  on’s  neck,  your 
trap-doors  open, 

But  he  must  be  us’d  thus  rascally? 

1 Offi.  What  made  you  wano’ ring 

So  late  i’th’  night?  You  know,  that  is  impri- 
sonment. 

Rut.  May  be,  I walk  in  my  sleep. 

Offi.  May  be,  we’ll  wake  yon.  [vault. 
What  made  you  wand’ring,  Sir,  into  that 
Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munition 
lay?  [shins  for’t: 

Rut.  I fell  into’t  by  chance;  I broke  iny 
Your  worships  feel  not  that.  I knock’d  my 
head  [had  it! 

Against  a hundred  posts;  ’would,  you  had 
Cannot  I break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence? 

2 Offi.  This  will  not  serve;  you  cannot  put 
it  off  so; 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain. 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o’ 
th’  city. 

Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.  Why  were  the 
• trap-doors  open? 

Might  not  you  fall,  or  you,  had  you  gone  that 
I thought  your  city  had  sunk.  [way? 

1 Offi.  You  did  your  best,  Sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air, 

If  you  call  that  sinking.  We  have  told  you 
nvhat’s  the  law ; 

He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a magistrate. 
Ami  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death, 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six  vear* 
Tug  at  an  oar  i’  th’  gallies.  Will  you  walk. 
Sir? 

For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  now  in  the  gallics,  after  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2 Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk;  they’ll 

keep  you  sober  there.  [rascals, 

Rut.  fug  at  an  oar?  You  are  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 
Sul.  A lusty-minded  inan.  \ 

Ju.  A wondrous  able.  [liberty 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And' I shall  thank  you. 

1 Offi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  woman, 
should  redeem  you. 

Redeem  you  from  this  slavery'  ? 


35  He's  all  to  fitters.]  Fitler  is  an  old  word  for  a small  piece , a morsel , a fragment.  We 
still  say.  All  to  pieces. 

3(i  'The  rutter,  too , is  gone.]  I suspect  this  word  should  be  rut  tier,  which  in  French  signifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  they  have  a phrase,  (Test  uric  vieux  rout  tier.  He’s  an  old  dog  at 
It;  meaning,  I suppose,  at  the  game  that  is  here  discours’d  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  wc  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  derr\  the  rutting-time,  &c.  This 
man,  by  a cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter , which  is  humorous. 
The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  hard  and 
forced. 
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' Act  3.  Sc.  4.J 

Rut.  Besides  mv  service, 

I’d  give  her  my  whole  self ; I’d  be  her  vassal. 
Sul.  She  has  reason  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort : 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it ; yet  take  cotn- 
What  you  shall  do  to  merit  this,  is  easy. 

And  I will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you; 
*Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen : You  guess  the 

Bv  giving  of  your  mind [way : 

Rut.  I am  excellent  at  it; 

You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 

I understand  you:  Is’t  not  thus? 

Sul.  You  have  it.  [patch  ’em. 

Rut.  Bring  me  a hundred  of  ’em;  I’ll  dis- 
I will  be  none  but  yours : Should  another  of- 
fer,  . [it. 

Another  way  lo  redeem  me,  I should  scorn 
What  women  you  shall  please:  I am  mon- 
strous lusty ; [children? 

Not  to  be  taken  down:  Would  you  have 
I’ll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 
Sul.  I admire  him,  wonder  at  him! 

Rut.  Hark  you,  lady. 

You  may  require  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  vou  shall  have  it,  by  ipy  faith, 
and  handsomely. 

This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly!  You  have 

nQ  daughters? 

I fly  at  all.  Now  am  I in  my  kingdom. 

Tug  at  an  oar?  No;  tua;  in  a feather-bed. 
With  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 
and  water.  * 

I’ll  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady; 
I will  so  (rubbish  you! 

Sul.  Come,  follow,  officers; 

This  gentleman  is  free:  I’ll  pay  the  duckets. 
Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  yourcity- 
powdering-tub 

Again,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

1 Ojfi.  You  are  both  warn’d  and  arm’d.  Sir. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Leopold , Hippolytat  and  Zaiocia. 
Zen.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dressing? 
Hip.  Leave  thy  prating; 

I care  not  what  I wear. 


165 

Zen.  Yet  ’tis  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  amic- 
To  see  you  discontented. 
llip.  Weeping  too; 

Prithee,  forgive  me;  I am  much  distemper’d. 
And  sj>cak  I know  not  what.  To  make  thee 
amends. 

The  gown  that  I wore  yesterday  is  thine. 

Let  it  alone  awhile. 

Leap.  Now  you  perceive. 

And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zrn.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Lcop.  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a happy 
To  move  for  me? 

Zen.  I have  watch’d  all  occasions ; [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  douht 
But  I’ll  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leap.  Do,  and  prosper. 

Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me. 

Hip.  Pox  o’  this  stale  courtship! 37 

If  I have  any  pow’r 

Leap.  I am  commanded; 

Obedience  is  the  lover’s  sacrifice. 

Which  Ipay  gladly. 

Hip.  To  be  forc'd  to  woo. 

Being  a woman,  could  not  but  torment  me  : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 
beauty. 

Set  off  witn  wealth,  and  then  to  bedeny’d  too. 
Docs  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  flatter’d 
me  [fetters, 

That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of 
princes. 

And  make  them,  in  that  wish’d- for  bondage, 
happy. 

I am,  like  others  of  a coarser  feature, 

As  weak  failure,  but  in  mv  dotage  stronger. 

I am  no  Circe;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  offer’d  bounties,  slights  my  fa- 
vours ; [me. 

And,  as  I were  some  new  Egyptian,38  flies 
Leaving  no  pawn,  hut  my  own  shame  behind 
him. 

But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 

I am  a woman  ; one,  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer’d  sweet- 
ness. 


37  Pox  o’  this  stale  courtship  /]  To  modern  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
gross  and  vulgar;  but  that  it  convey’d  no  such  meaning  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  may  be 
proved  from  several  instances.  In  Shakespeare’s  Love’s  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  scene  ii.  ihe  prin- 
cess exclaims,  ‘ Pox  of  that  Jest!’  a mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  offended  at. 
But,  as  a judicious  critic,  Mr.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm;  the  small  pox  only  is 
alluded  to.  Davison  has  a canzonet  on  his  Lady’s  Sicknesse  of  the  Pore ; and  Dr.  Donne 
Writes  to  his  sister,  ‘ At  tny  return  from  Kent,  I found  Peggc  had  the  poxe.  I humbly  thank 
* God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.’  It  may  be  added,  that  the  smalt-pox  is  still  spoken  of 
in  the  same  manner,  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.  R. 

33  Andy  as  l were  some  new  Egyptian,  Jlies  mr.]  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Potiphar’s 
wife  tempting  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  prove  it;  for 
Poriphar’s  wife,  ’tis  well  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducing  Joseph  to  wantonness  with 
her,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.  Theobald . 
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Enter  Zahulon. 

Zab.  Madam,  ’tis  done. 

Hip.  What's  done? 

Zab.  Th’  uncivil  stranger 
Is  at  your  suit  arrested. 

Hip.  ’Tis  well  handled. 

Lab.  And  under  guard  sent  to  the  governor; 
With  whom  my  testimony,  and  the  favour 
He  bears  your  ladyship,  have  so  prevail’d. 

That  he  is  sentenc’d 

Hip.  How? 

Zab.  To  lose  his  head.  [ing  heat 

Hip.  I9  that  the  means  to  quench  the  scorch- 
Of  my  enrage}  desires  ? M ust  innocence  suffer, 
’Cause  1 am  faulty?  Or  is  my  love  so  fatal. 
That  of  necessity  it  must  destroy 
The  object  it  most  longs  for?  Dull  Hippolyta, 
To  think  that  injuries  could  make  way  for  love. 
When  courtesies  were  despis'd!  that  by  his 
death  [canst  hope  for 

Thou  should’st  gain  that,  which  only  thou 
While  he  is  living  I My  honour’s  at  the  stake 
now, 

And  cannot  be  preserv’d,  unless  he  perish. 
The  enjoying  ot  the  thing  I love,  1 ever 
Have  priz’d  above  my  fame:  Why  doubt  I 
now  then  ? 

One  only  way  is  left  me,  to  redeem  all. 

Make  ready  my  caroch ! 

Leop.  What  will  you,  madam? 

Hip.  And  yet  I am  impatient  of  such  stay. 
Bind  up  iny  hair!  Fy,  fv,  while  that  is  doing. 
The  law  may  seize  his  life ! Thus  as  1 am  then. 
Not  like  Hippolyta,  but  a Bacchanal, 

My  frantic  love  transports  me.  [Ext/. 

Leop.  Sure,  she’s  distracted. 

Zab.  Pray  you  follow  her;  I will  along 
with  you : ^ [love 

I more  than  guess  the  cause.  Women  that 
Are  most  uncertain ; and  one  minute  crave. 
What  in  another  they  refuse  to  nave. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Charino. 

Clod.  Assure  thyself,  Charino,  I am  alter’d 
From  what  l was:  The  tempests  we  have 
met  with 

In  our  uncertain  voyage  were  smooth  gales. 
Compar’d  to  those  the  memory  of  my  lusts 
Rais’d  in  my  conscience:  And  if  e’er  again 
I live  to  sec  Zenocia,  I will  sue 
And  seek  t’  her  as  a lover,  and  a servant; 

And  not  command  affection,  like  a tyrant. 
Char.  In  hearing  this,  you  make  me  young 
again ; [change  in  you. 

And  Heav’n,  it  seems,  favouring  this  good 
I n setting  of  a period  to  our  dangers. 

Gives  us  fair  hopes  to  find  that  here  in  Lis- 
bon for. 

Which  hitherto  in  vain  we  long  have  sought 
I have  receiv’d  assur’d  intelligence. 

Such  strangers  have  been  seen  here;  and 
though  yet 


[Acts.  Sc. 5. 

I cannot  learn  their  fortunes,  nor  the  place 
Of  their  abode,  I have  a soul  presages 
A fortunate  event  here. 

Clod.  There  have  pass’d 
A mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  [boldly 
Between  me  and  the  governor;  therefore. 
We  may  presume  of  him,  and  of  his  pow’r. 
If  we  tinu  cause  to  use  them ; otherwise, 

I would  not  be  known  here ; and  these  dis- 
Will  keep  us  from  discovery.  [guises 

Enter  Manuel , Doctor , Arnoldo,  and  Guard . 

Char.  What  are  these?  [bound. 

Clod.  The  governor;  with  him  my  rival. 
Char.  For  certain,  'tis  Arnoldo. 

Clod.  Let’s  attend 
What  the  success  will  be. 

Man.  I s’t  possible. 

There  should  be  hope  of  his  recovery. 

His  wounds  so  many  and  so  deadly? 

Doct.  So  they  appear’d  at  first;  but,  the 
blood  stopp'd. 

His  trance  forsook  him,;and,  on  better  search. 
We  found  they  were  not  mortal. 

Man.  Use  all  care 

To  perfect  this  unhop’d-for  cure;  that  done. 
Propose  your  own  rewards ; and,  till  you  shall 
Hear  further  from  me,  for  some  ends  I have, 
Conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Doct.  We’ll  not  fail.  Sir.  [Eri/. 

Man.  You  still  stand  confident  on  your  in- 
nocence. [will  not 

Am.  It  is  my  best  and  last  guard,  which  I 
Leave,  to  rely  on  your  uncertain  mercy. 

Enter  Hippolyta , Zahulon,  Leopold , Ze- 
nocia, and  two  Servants. 

Hip.  Who  bad  you  follow  me?  Go  home! 
and  you.  Sir, 

As  you  respect  me,  go  with  herl 
Am.  Zenocia! 

And  in  her  house  a servant  l 

Char.  ’Tis  iny  daughter ! [ Zri.  passes. 

Clod.  Mv  love.  Contain  your  joy;  ob- 
serve the  sequel.  * (you, 

Man.  Fy,  madam,  how  indecent  ’tis  for 
So  far  unlike  yourself  to  be  seen  thus 
In  th’  open  streets?  Why  do  you  kneel?  pray 
you,  rise. 

1 am  acquainted  with  the  wrong  and  loss 
You  have  sustain'd,  and  the  delinquent  now 
Stands  ready  for  his  punishment. 

Hip.  Let  it  fall,  Sir, 

On  the  offender:  He  is  innocent. 

And  most  unworthy  of  these  bonds  he  wears; 
But  1 made  up  of  guilt. 

Man.  What  strange  turn’s  this? 

Leop.  This  was  my  prisoner  once. 

Hip.  If  chastity 

In  a young  man,  tempted  to  the  height  too. 
Did  e’er  deserve  reward,  or  admiration. 

He  justly  may  claim  both.  Love  to  his  person 
(Or,  if  you  please,  give  it  a fouler  name) 
CompelTd  me  first  to  train  him  to  my  house; 
All  engines  I rais’d  there  to  shake  his  virtue. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  1.] 

Which  in  th’  assault  were  useless;  he,  un- 
mov’d  still. 

As  if  he  had  no  part  of  human  frailty. 
Against  the  nature  of  my  sex,  almost 
I play’d  the  ravisher.  You  might  have  seen. 
In  our  contention,  young  Apollo  fly. 

And  lovesick  Daphne  follow : All  arts  failing. 
By  flight  he  won  the  victory,  breaking  from 
My  scorn’d  embraces.  The  repulse  (in  women 
Unsufferable)  invited  me  to  practise 
A means  to  be  reveng’d ; and  from  this  grew 
His  accusation,  and  the  abuse 
Of  your  still-equal  justice.  My  rage  over, 
(Thank  Heav’n)  though  wanton,  I found  not 
myself 

So  far  engag’d  to  hell,  to  prosecute 
To  th’  death  what  I had  plotted ; for  that  love, 
That  made  me  first  desire  him,  then  accuse 
him. 

Commands  me,  with  the  hazard  of  myself, 
First  to  entreat  his  pardon,  then  acquit  him. 
Man.  VVhate'er  you  are,  so  much  I love 
your  virtue,  [loose 

That  I desire  your  friendship.  Do  you  un- 
Him  from  those  bonds  you  arc  worthy  of. 
Your  repentance 

Makes  part  of  satisfaction ; yet  I must 
Severely  reprehend  you. 

Leap.  I am  made 

A stale  on  all  parts!  But  this  fellow  shall 
Pay  dearly  for  ner  favour. 

Am.  My  life’s  so  full 
Of  various  changes,  that  I now  despair 
Of  any  certain  port;  one  trouble  ending, 

A new  and  worse  succeeds  it:  What  should 
Zenocia 

Do  in  this  woman’s  bouse?  Can  chastity 
And  hot  lust  dwell  together,  without  infec- 
tion? 

I would  not  be  or  jealous,  or  secure ; 

Yet  something  must  be  done,  to  sound  the 
depth  on’t. 

That  she  lives  is  my  bliss;  but  living  there, 

A hell  of  torments  f There’s  no  way  to  her 
In  whom  I live,  but  by  this  door,  thro’  which 
To  me  ’tis  death  to  enter;  yet  I must 
And  will  make  trial. 


I Man.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
Of  these  devices,  lady:  This  I pardon. 

And,  at  your  intercession,  I forgive 
! Your  instrument  the  Jew  too.  Get  you  home. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  lent  tht 
city. 

Towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  last  navy 
Bound  for  the  Islands,  was  a good  then,  which 
I balance  with  your  ill  now. 

Char.  Now,  Sir,  to  him; 

You  know  my  daughter  needs  it. 

Hip.  Let  me  take 

A farewell  with  mine  eye.  Sir,  though  my  lip 
Be  burr’d  the  ceremony  courtesy. 

And  custom  too,  allows  of. 

Am.  Gentle  madam, 

I neither  am  so  cold,  nor  so  ill-bred. 

But  that  I dare  receive  it.  You  are  un- 
guarded; 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I am  asham’d 
Of  my  late  rudeness,  and  would  gladly  there- 
fore, 

If  you  please  to  accept  my  ready  service. 

Wait  on  you  to  your  house. 

Hip.  Above  my  hope ! 

Sir,  if  an  angel  were  to  be  my  convoy. 

He  should  not  be  more  welcome. 

Ev.  Am.  and  Hip. 
Clod.  Now  you  know  me.  [memb’ring 
Man.  Yes,  Sir,  and  honour  y<Ju ; ever  re- 
Your  many  bounties,  being  ambitious  only 
To  gi\e  you  cause  to  say,  by  some  one  service, 
That  I am  not  ungrateful. 

Clod.  *Tis  now  offer’d  : 

I have  a suit  to  you,  and  an  easy  one. 

Which  ere  long  you  shall  know. 

Man.  When  you  think  fit.  Sir; 

And  then  as  I command  I will  receive  it; 

Tdl  then,  most  welcome.  You  arc  welcome 
too.  Sir ; [not 

'Tis  spoken  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  needs 
Much  protestation.  At  your  better  leisure 
I will  enquire  the  cause  that  brought  you  • 
hither ; 

I*  th’  mean  time  serve  you. 

Clod.  You  out-do  me.  Sir.  [Zsjeun/. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Duarte  and  Doctor. 

Dua.  "V70U  have  bestow’d  on  me  a second 
1 life,  [better’d 

For  which  I live  your  creature;  and  have 
What  Nature  fram’d  unperfect;  My  first 
being,  # [ler* 

Insolent  pride  made  monstrous;  but  this  lat- 
In  learning  me  to  know  myself,  hath  taught 
Not  to  wrong  others.  [m® 


Doct.  Then  wc  live  indeed, 

WThen  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarm 
Giv’n  ev’ry  minute  to  a guilt-sick  conscience. 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
'Secure  in  being  innocent:  But  when. 

In  the  remembrance  of  our  worser  actions, 
Wc  ever  bear  about  us  whips  and  furies. 

To  make  the  day  a night  of  sorrow  to  us, 
Ev'n  life’s  a burden. 

Dua.  1 have  found  and  felt  it; 

But  will  endeavour,  having  first  made  peace 
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With  those  intestine  enemies,  my  rude  pas- 
sions. 

To  be  so  with  mankind.  But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  me;  was  the  gentle- 
man. 

That  left  me  dead,  e’er  brought  unto  his  trial  ? 
Doct.  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 

Dua.  That’s  my  grief.  [punish'd? 

Doct.  Why,  do  you  wish  lie  had  been 
Dua.  No;  [way: 

The  stream  of  my  swol’n  sorrow  runs  not  that 
For  could  I find  him,  as  1 vow  to  lieav’n 
It  shall  be  my  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 

I would  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his 
sword,  [poison’d, 

In  opening  my  veins,  which  proud  blood 
Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  health. 

Doct.  *Tis  in  you 

A Christian  resolution.  That  you  live 
Is  by  the  governor’s,  your  uncle’s,  charge 
As  yet  conceal’d;  and  though  a son’s  loss 
never  [row, 

Was  solemniz’d  with  more  tears  of  true  sor- 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequal* d mo* 
tlicr 

For  your  supposed  death,  she’s  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery. 

Dua.  For  some  few  days, 

Prav,  let  her  so  continue.  Thus  disguis’d, 

I may  abroad  unknown. 

Doct.  Without  suspicion 
Of  being  discover’d. 

Dua.  1 am  confident. 

No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  woman’s  tears  ;39 
And  therefore,  though  I know  my  mother 
virtuous, 

Yet  being  one  of  that  frail  sex,  I purpose 
Her  further  trial. 

Doct.  That  as  you  think  fit; 

I’ll  not  betray  you. 

Dua.  To  find  out  this  stranger, 

This  true  physician  of  my  mind  and  manners, 

Were  such  a blessing He  seem'd  poor, 

and  may,  [find  him ! 

Perhaps,  be  now  in  want:  ’Would  I could 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews: 
He  was  of  Italy,  and  that  country  breeds  not 
Precisians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines; 

And  such  the  most  are.  ’Tis  but  a little  travel. 
I am  unfurnish’d  too:  Pray,  Air.  Doctor, 
Can  you  supply  me? 

Doct.  With  what  sum  you  please. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

Dua.  1 will  not  be  long  absent 
Doct.  That  I wish  too ; 

For,  till  you  have  more  strength,  I would  not 
have  you 
To  be  too  bold. 

Dua.  Fear  not;  I will  be  careful. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Leopold , Zaiulon , and  Bravo. 

' Zai.  I have  brought  him.  Sir;  a fellow 
that  will  do  it, 

Though  hell  stood  in  his  way;  ever  provided. 
You  pay  him  for’t. 

Leop.  He  has  a strange  aspect,  [man 
And  looks  much  like  the  figure  of  a hang- 
In  a table  of  the  Passion. 

Zab.  He  transcends 

All  precedents,  believe  it;  a flesh'd  ruffian, 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 

That  ’tis  to  him  but  as  a lofty  trick 
Is  to  a tumbler.  He  hath  perus’d  too 
All  dungeons  in  Portugal ; thrice  sev’n  years 
Row’d  in  the  gallics  for  three  several  mur- 
ders ; [dred, 

Though  I presume  that  he  has  done  a hun- 
And  ‘scap’d  unpunish'd. 

Leap.  He  is  much  in  debt  to  you,  [Sir, 
You  set  him  off  so  well.  What  will  you  take. 
To  beat  a fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong’d 
me? 40 

Bra.  To  beat  him,  say  you? 

Leop.  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness; 

To  cut  his  lip  or  nose  off;  any  thing. 

That  may  disfigure  him. 

Bra.  Let  me  consider? 

Five  hundred  pistolets  for  such  a service, 

1 think,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Zab.  Five  hundred!  [city, 

Why,  there  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  th« 
I'll  undertake,  shall  kill  a man  for  twenty. 

B/a.  Kill  him?  I think  so;  I'll  kill  any 
For  half  the  money.  [man 

Leop.  And  will  you  ask  more 
For  a sound  heating  than  a murder? 

Bra  Ay,  Sir, 

And  with  good  reason ; for  a dog  that's  dead, 
Tlie  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite: 
But  should  I beat  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  me. 

Leop.  A good  conclusion. 

The  obduracy  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender: 


Jo / am  confident. 

No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  women's  /ear*;]  Moisture  dying  is  stark  nonsense;  the  in- 
sertion of  a single  letter  gives  the  true  sense,  dries.  Sympson. 

Dies  is  not 4 nonsense;'  but  rather  more  poetical  here  than  dries ; the  evaporation  or  drying* 
up  of  moisture  being,  metaphorically,  the  death  of  it.  Dries,  however,  it  must  be  contessed, 
it  more  obvious,  and  probably  the  word  used  by  our  Authors. 

40  IV hat  will  you  take.  Sir, 

To  brat  a fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong'd  wir?]  'Thus  wrong'd  me?  The  nature  and 
quality  of  the  wrong  are  not  in  on£  syllable  premised.  The  Poets  certainly  wrote,  that  ha* 
wrong'd  me.  Sympson. 

The  acute  Mr.  Sympson  did  not  observe  that  thus  might  refer  to  a supposed  explanation  by 
Zabulon,  before  the  Bravo's  interview  with  Leopold. 
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I’ll  run  some  other  course.  There’s  your  re- 
Without  the  employment.  [ward 

Bra.  For  that,  as  you  please.  Sir.  [me; 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a man,  pray  use 
But  I am  out  at  beating.  \Exii. 

Zab.  What’s  to  be  done  then  ? 

Leop.  I’ll  tell  thee,  Zabulon,  and  make 

thee  privy  [which 

To  my  most  near  designs.  This  stranger, 
Hippolyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  prisoner 
When  the  last  virgin  I bestow’d  upon  her 
Was  made  my  prize;  how  he  escap’d,  here- 
after 

I’ll  let  thee  know ; and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the 
mistress. 

Zab.  'Tis  not  unlike;  for,  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  [proof. 

His  looks  express’d  so  much ; and,  for  more 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady’s  house,  though  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practis’d  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippolyta;  which  I pro- 
mis’d. [meeting; 

Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
But  work  it  so,  that  my  disdainful  mistress 
(Whom,  notwithstanding  all  her  injuries, 

Tis  my  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear 
Zab.  To  what  end.  Sir?  [them. 

Leop.  This,  Zabulon : When  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover’s  baseness 
To  leave  a princess  for  her  bond- woman. 

The  sight  will  make  ber  scorn  what  now  slie 
dotes  on. 

I’ll  double  thy  reward. 

Zab.  You  are  like  to  speed  then : 

For,  I confess,  what  you  will  soon  believe, 
We  serve  them  best  that  are  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you,  1*11  place  you  where  you  shall  see  all, 
And  yet  be  uuobserv’d. 

Leop.  That  1 desire  too.  [£reu»/. 

1 Enter  Arnoldo. 

Am.  I cannot  see  her  yet.  IIow  it  afflicts 
me. 

The  poison  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts ! ’Twas  she  that  was 
commanded,  [face. 

Or  my  eyes  fail’d  me  grossly ; that  vouth,  that 
And  all  that  noble  sweetness.  May  she  not 
live  here. 

And  yet  be  honest  still? 

Enter  Zenocia. 

Zen - It  is  Arnoldo, 

From  all  his  dangers  free.  Fortune,  I bless 
thee  1 


My  noble  husband ! how  my  joy  swells  in  me! 
But  why  in  this  place?  what  business  hath  he 
here? 

He  cannot  hear  of  me;  I am  not  known  here. 

I left  him  virtuous;  how  I shake  to  think 
now  ? [me  ? 

And  how  that  joy  I had  cools  and  forsakes 

Enter , above,  Hippolyta  and  Zabulon. 

This  lady  is  but  fair;  I have  been  thought  so. 
Without  compare  admir’d.  She  has  be- 
witch’d him. 

And  he  forgot 

Am.  Tis  she  again;  the  same. 

The  same  Zenocia. 

Zab . There  they  are  together: 

Now  you  may  mark. 

Hip.  Peace ; let  ’em  parley. 

Am.  That  you  are  well,  Zenocia,  and 
once  more 

Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  your  wish’d 
presence, 

I thank  the  Gods!  But  that  I meet  you 
here  * ■ 

Hip.  They  arc  acquainted. 

Zab.  I found  that  secret,  madam. 

When  you  commanded  her  go  home.  Pray 
hear  ’em. 

Zen.  That  you  meet  me  here!  ne’er  blush 
at  that,  Arnoldo.  [man; 

Your  cunning  comes  too  late:4*  I am  a wo* 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house? 

Am.  More  than  a fear,  I know  it; 

Know1  it  not  good,  not  honest. 

Zen.  What  do  you  here  then? 

I’  th’  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it? 
Will  you  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it? 
Where  have  your  eyes  been  wand' ring,  my 
Arnoldo?  [Fy, 

What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this? 
A im  at  one  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another  ? 
I do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous, 

[ Leopold  places  himself  unseen  below. 
And  able  to  betray  a strong  man’s  liberty; 

But  you,  that  have  a love,  a wife You  do 

well 

To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.  Yet,  Arnoldo, 
Since  you  arp  pleas’d  to  study  a new  beauty, 
And  think  this  old  and  ill,  beaten  with  misery. 
Study  a nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  have  ine : 4* 

Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Am.  You  have  confirm'd  me. 

Zen.  Who,  though  she  he  your  wife,  wilj 
never  hinder  you ; 

So  much  I rest  a sen-ant  to  your  wishes, 


*l  Your  coming  comes  too  Mr.  Theobald  proposes  reading  coining ; which  is  prefer- 

able to  the  word  we  find  in  the  text;  but  falls  short  of  pur  Authors’  strength  of  expression; 
who,  wc  do  not  doubt,  wrote  cunning ; a confirmation  of  which  occurs  afterwards,  in  her 
saying  he  deals  wisely  with  her. 

41  Study  a nobler  way  for  shame  to  Jove  me.]  A nobler  way  to  love  her,  when  she.  sus- 
pected that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  at  all?  Wc  must  read,  to  leave  me.  The  foregoing  linen* 
sufficiently  evince  the  genuineness  of  this  emendation.  Seward. 

V cl.  i.  7, 
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And  love  your  loves,  though  they  be  my  de- 
structions. [in  thecj 

No  man  shall  know  me,  nor  the  share  I have 
No  eye  suspect  I am  able  to  prevent  you : 

For  since  I am  a slave  to  this  great  lady. 
Whom  I perceive  you  follow — - 

Am.  Be  not  blinded.  [service: 

Zen.  Fortune  shall  make  me  useful  to  your 
1 will  speak  for  you. 

Am.  Speak  for  me?  You  wrong  me. 

Zen.  1 will  endeavour,  all  the  ways  I am 
able,  [please? 

To  make  her  think  well  of  you:  Will  that 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  madness. 
So  far,  against  myself,  I will  obey  you. 

But  when  that’s  done,  and  I have  snew’d  this 
duty,  [price) 

This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy’t  at  my 
Thus  will  I shake  hands  with  you,  wish  you 
well. 

But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Amoldo. 

Am.  You  are  too  tender; 

I neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a man,  and  live,  than  I am  honest. 
And  only  yours:  Our  infinite  affections 
Abus’d  us  both. 

Zab.  Where  arc  your  favours  now  ? 

The  courtesies  you  sliew’d  this  stranger,  ma- 
dam ? 

Hip.  Have  I now  found  the  cause? 

Zab.  Attend  it  further. 

Zen.  Did  she  invite  you,  do  you  say? 

Am.  Most  cunningly  j 
And  with  a preparation  of  that  state 

] was  brought  in  and  welcom’d 

Zrn.  Seem’d  to  love  you  ? [dotingly. 

Am.  Most  infinitely,  at  first  sight,  most 
Zen.  She  is  a goodly  lady. 

Arn.  Wondrous  handsome. 

At  first  view,  being  taken  unprepar’d. 

Your  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me, 
She  seem'd  so  glorious,  sweet,  and  so  far  stir’d 
me 

Nay,  be  not  jealous,  there’s  no  harm  done. 
Zen . Prithee, 

Didst  thou  not  kiss,  Amoldo? 

Arn.  Yes,  faith,  did  1. 

Zen.  And  then 

Am.  I durst  not,  did  not. 

Zen.  I forgive  you  : 

Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Arn.  May  l>e,  I lay  with  her. 

Hip.  He  mocks  me  too,  most  basely. 

Zen.  Did  you,  faith  ? 

Did  you  forget  so  far? 

Arn.  Come,  come,  no  weeping;  [that. 
1 would  have  lycn  first  in  my  grave;  believe 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not 
hear  ? 

She’s  too  intemperate  to  betray  my  virtues, 
Too  openly  lascivious.  Had  she  dealt 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might, 

And  flung  a little  art  upon  her  ardor 

Bui  'twiu  forgot,  and  1 forgot  to  like  her, 


[Act 4.  Sc.  I. 

And  glad  I was  deceiv’d.  No,  my  Zenocia, 
My  first  love  here  begun,  rests  here  unreap'd 
And  here  for  ever.  [yet, 

Zen.  You  have  made  me  happy; 

Even  in  the  midst  of  bondage  dIcsi. 

Zab.  You  see  now. 

What  rubs  arc  in  your  way. 

Htp.  And  quickly,  Zabulon,  [ly. 

I’ll  root  ’em  out.  Be  sure  you  do  this  present- 
Zab.  Do  not  you  alter  then. 

JIip.  I'm  resolute.  [Ext/  Zabulon. 

Arn.  To  see  you  only  I came  hither  last, 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allure- 
ments ; 

For,  by  this  holy  light,  I hate  her  heartily. 
Leap.  1 am  glad  of  that;  you  have  sav’d 
me  so  much  vengeance. 

And  so  much  fear.  From  this  hour  fair  be- 
fall you ! [redeem  you ; 

Arn.  Some  means  I shall  malic  shortly  to 
Till  when,  observe  her  well,  and  fit  her  tera- 
Onlv  her  lust  con  tern  u.  [per, 

Zen.  When  shall  I see  you? 

Arn.  I will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her 
fair  still, 

’Till  I can  find  a fit  hour  to  redeem  you. 
Hip.  Shut  all  the  doors. 

Arn.  Who’s  that? 

Zen.  We  arc  betray’d; 

The  lady  of  the  house  has  heard  our  parley, 
Seen  us,  and  seen  our  loves. 

Hip.  You  courteous  gallant,  [at 

You,  that  scorn  all  1 can  bestow,  that  laugh 
Th’  afflictions  and  the  groans  1 suffer  for  you. 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  contemn  the 
fortune  [you  ? 

My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  I caught 
Have  I now  found  the  cause  you  fool  my 
wishes? 

Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane?  I nourish  that, 
That  sucks  up  my  content.  I’ll  pray  no  more, 
Nor  woo  no  more ; thou  shall  see,  foolish  mah, 
And,  to  thy  hitler  pain  and  anguish,  look  on 
The  vengeance  1 shall  take,  provok’d  and 
slighted;  [Zabulon! 

Redeem  her  then,  and  steal  her  hence.  Ho, 
Now  to  your  work. 

Hn/er  Zabulon  and  Servants,  some  holding 
Amoldo , some  ready  with  a cord  to  strangle 
Zenocia. 

Am.  Lady!  but  hear  me  speak  first, 

As  you  have  pity. 

Hip.  1 have  none.  You  taught  me: 
When  1 even  hung  about  your  neck,  you 
scorn’d  inc. 

Zab.  Shall  we  pluck  yet? 
t Hip.  No,  hold  a little,  Zabulon; 

I* II  pluck  his  heart-strings  first.  Now  am  1 
worthy 

A little  of  your  love  ? 

Arn.  I’ll  be  your  servant ; [aim  at. 

Command  me  through  what  danger  you  shall 
Let  it  be  death! 

Hip.  Be  sure.  Sir,  I shall  fit  you. 
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Arn.  But  spare  this  virgin!43 
Hip.  1 would  spare  that  villain  first. 

Had  cut  my  father’s  throaL 
Am.  Bounteous  lady. 

If  in  your  sex  there  be  that  noble  softness, 
That  tenderness  of  heart,  women  are  crown'd 

for [honour ; 

Zen.  Kneel  not,  Arnoldo;  do  her  not  that 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission : 

I scorn  a life  depends  upon  her  pity.  [ger 
Proud  woman,  uo  thy  worst,  ana  arm  thy  un- 
With  thoughts  as  black  as  hell,  as  hot  and 
bloody! 

I bring  a patience  here,  shall  make  ’em  blush. 
An  innocence,  shall  out-look  thee,  and  death 
too.  [dom  to  you, 

Arn.  Make  me  your  slave;  I give  my  free- 
For  ever  to  be  fetter'd  to  your  service  ! 

'Twas  1 offended;  be  not  so  unjust  then. 

To  strike  the  innocent.  This  gentle  maid 
Never  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you : 
She  is  your  servant ; pay  not  her  observance 
With  cruel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 
Hip.  Am  1 fair  now?  now  am  I worth 
your  liking? 

Zen.  Not  fair,  not  to  be  lik’d,  thou  glori- 
ous devil ! [fury! 

Thou  varnish’d  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted 
Arn.  Spc*ak  gently,  sweet,  speak  gently. 
Zen.  I ll  speak  nobly ; 

Tis  not  the  saving  of  a life  I aim  at. 

Mark  me,  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly* 
And  then  consider,  how  1 weigh  thy  anger! 
Life  is  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  unto  me, 
Than  useful  to  his  honour  I preserve  it. 

If  thou  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Humanity  and  noble  blood  are  link'd  to, 

Thou  couldst  not  have  propounded  such  a 
benefit,  [nour. 

Nor  heap'd  upon  me  such  unlook’d-for  ho- 
As  dying  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr. ^ 

’Tis  suen  a grace 

Hip.  You  shall  not  want  that  favour: 

Let  vour  bones  work  miracles! 

Am.  Dear  lady, 

By  those  fair  eyes  — 

Hip.  There  is  but  this  way  left  you 
To  save  her  life 

Am.  Speak  it,  and  I embrace  it.  py, 
Hip.  ('oinc  to  my  private  chamber  prescut- 

And  therh,  what  love  and  i command 

Arn.  I’ll  do  it. 

Be  comforted,  Zenocia. 

Zen.  I)o  not  do  this; 

To  save  me,  do  not  lose  yourself,  I charge  you 1 
1 charge  you,  by  your  love,  that  love  you  bear 
me. 


That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin’d 
to  me,  [’em) — 

By  all  your  promises  (take  heed  you  keep 
Now  is  your  constant  trial ! If  thou  dost  this. 
Or  moV’st  one  foot,  to  guide  thcc  to  her  lust. 
My  curses  and  eternal  bale  pursue  thee! 
Redeem  inc  at  the  base  price  of  disloyalty? 
Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawd  too? 
Go,  and  entwine  thyself  about  that  body! 

Tell  her,  for  my  life  thou  hast  lost  thine  ho- 
nour, [basely. 

Pull’d  all  thy  vows  from  Hcav’n  ; basely,  most 
Stoop’d  to  the  servile  flames  of  that  foul  wo- 
man. 

To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it. 
Know  thee  not  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a 
husband ! 

Arn.  What  shall  I do  to  save  her? 

Hip.  How  now?  what  haste  there? 

Enter  a Servant. 

Ser.  The  governor,  attended  with  some 
gentlemen,  [ship. 

Are  newly  enter'd,  to  speak  with  your  lady- 
Hip.  Pox  o'  their  business!  Reprieve  her 
for  this  hour; 

I shall  have  other  time. 

Arn.  Now*,  Fortune,  help  us  ! 
llip.  I’ll  meet 'em  presently.  Retire  awhile 
^ all.  [E.r. 

Zub.  You  rise  to-day  upon  your  right  side, 
lady. 

You  know  the  danger  too,  and  may  prevent  it; 
And  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 

(As  she  must  do,  and  suddenly,  believe  it. 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend)  you  know  the 
way  on’t; 

I guess  you  |x>or!y  love  her,  less  your  fortune. 
Let  her  know  nothing,  and  perforin  this  mat- 
ter; 

There  are  hours  ordain’d  for  several  businesses. 

You  understand 

Arn.  I understand  you  bawd,  Sir, 

And  such  a counsellor  I never  car’d  for. 

Enter  the  Governor , Clodio , Leopold , Cha- 
rino  and  attendants  at  one  door,  Hippolyta 
at  the  tether. 

Hip.  Your  lordship  does  me  Tionour. 

Gov.  Fair  Hippolyta, 

I’m  come  to  ease  you  of  a charge. 

Hip.  I keep  none 

I count  a burden,  Sir. — And  yet  I lie  too. 
Gov.  Which  is  the  maid?  Is  she  here? 
Clod.  Yes,  Sir ; this  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia ; 
The  very  same  I sued  to  your  lordship  for. 


51  But  spare  this  virgin f &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads. 

But  spare  this  virgin. 

Hip.  I would  spare  that  villain. 

Had  cut  my  father's  throat , first; 

and  says,  * The  metre  here  is  so  defective,  that  the  transposition,  and  correction  in  the  point- 
' »ng,  which  I have  made,  seem  absolutely  necessary.’  But  we  apprehend,  that,  as  the  metre 
*»  :o  frequently  licentious,  the  present  defect  docs  not  warrant  the  change. 
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Zen.  Clodio  again?  More  misery?  more 
ruin? 

Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  govern'd? 

Gov.  Come  hither,  maid : You  are  once  j 
more  a free  woman ; 

Here  I discharge  your  bonds. 

Am.  Another  smile, 

Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us! 

lhp.  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so 
unnobly  ? [man  ? 

Against  my  will,  to  take  away  my  bond-wo- 
Gov.  She  was  no  lawful  prize,  therefore  no 
bond-woman : 

She's  of  that  country  we  hold  friendship  with, 
And  ever  did;  and,  therefore,  to  be  us'd 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteous. 

The  breach  of  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,  you  musft  be  pleas’d  to  think  this 
honest. 

Did  you  know  what  she  was? 

Leap.  Not  ’till  this  instant;  [ner. 

For  had  I known  her,  she  had  been  no  priso- 
Goi\  There,  take  the  maid;  she's  at  her 
own  dispose  now  : 

And  if  there  be  ought  else  to  do  your  honour 

Any  poor  service  in 

Clod.  I am  vow’d  your  servant,  [comfort; 
Am.  Y'our  father's  here  too,  that’s  our  only 
And  in  a country  now,  we  stand  free  jieople. 
Where  Clodio  has  no  power.  Be  comforted. 
Zen.  I fear  some  trick  yet. 

Am.  Be  not  so  dejected.  [well,  lady. 
Gov.  Yon  must  not  he  displeas’d ; so,  fare- 
Come,  gentlemen.  Captain,  you  must  with 
I have  a little  business.  [me  too; 

Leop.  I attend  your  lordship. 

Now  my  way’s  free,  and  my  hope’s  lord  again.44 

[ Exeunt  nil  but  Hip.  and  Zub. 
Hip.  D’ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going? 

I may  live  yet to  make  you  howl  both. 

Zub.  You  might  have  done;  you  had  power 
then ; 

But  now  the  chains  are  off,  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a story  they  will  make  of  this, 

To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  vet  left  me?  [me? 

For  now  1 burst  with  anger  1 None  to  satisfy 
No  comfort?  no  revenge? 

Zab.  You  speak  too  late;  [vants. 

You  might  have  had  all  these  your  useful  scr- 
liad  you  been  wise  and  sudden.  What  pow’r, 
or  will. 

Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  l»y  violence 


To  constrain  his  love  ? She  is  as  free  as  you  are. 
And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberty; 

And,  while  she’s  so,  Arnoldo  will  despiseyou. 

Ihp.  blither  my  love  or  anger  must  be  sa- 
Orl  must  die!  [tisfied, 

Zab.  I have  a way  would  do  it, 

Would  do  it  yet;  protect  me  from  the  law. 
Hip.  From  any  thing!  Thou  know’st  what 
power  I have, 

YY  hut  money,  and  what  friends. 

Zab.  ’Tis  a devilish  one:  [tell  you; 

But  such  must  now  be  us’d.  Walk  in,  I’ll 
And  if  you  like  it,  if  the  devil  can  do  any 
thing— 

lJip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I be  sa- 
tisfied. [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sulpitiu  and  Jaques. 

Sul.  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fel- 

And  so  bestirs  himself [low, 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress; 

You’ll  melt  him  else. 

Sul  He  does  perform  such  wonders 

The  women  arc  tnad  on  him. 

Ja.  (*ive  him  breath,  1 say; 

The  man  is  but  a man;  he  must  have  breath. 
Sul.  How  many  had  he  yesterday? 

Ja.  About  fourteen  ; and  they  paid  bravely 
too.45  [have  him. 

But  still  1 cry,  give  breath;  spare  him,  and 
Sul.  Five  dames  to-day : This  was  a small 
stage; 

He  may  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  1 cry  still; 

Body  o'ine,  give  breath  ; the  man’s  a lost 
man  else. 

Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen. 

Sul.  Welcome,  gentlewomen ; 

You’re  very  welcome. 

1 Gent.  \\  e hear  you  have  a lusty  and  well- 
coniplexion’d  fellow,  [here 

That  does  rare  tricks.  My  sister  and  myself 
Would  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please  you. 
Sul.  Jaques,  conduct  ’em  in. 

Both.  There’s  for  your  courtesy. 

[ Exeunt  Ja:  and  Gent. 
Sul.  Good  nay  still,  good  round  pay.  This 
happy  fellow 

Y\  ill  set  me  up  again ; he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  I have  leisure  to  receive  it. 

Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading! 


44  Now  my  way  s free , and  my  hopes.  Lords  againe.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
edition ; hut  as  there  is  no  making  sense  of  the  passage  in  this  state,  we  have,  with  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, followed  the  folio  of 

45  How  many  had  he  yesteraay? 

And  they  paid  bravely  too. 

Ja.  About  fourteen.']  The  necessary  transposition  here  is  so  self-evident,  that  it 
wants  no  note  in  confirmation.  The  metre  is  lame  and  defective;  and  Sulpitia  is  made  to  say 
what  belongs  to  Jaques,  which  quite  destroys  the  sense.  I decline  saving  more  upon  this  oc- 
casion, because:,  as  the  subject  is  not  a little  dissolute,  pudet  his  nrguitiis  immorari.  A proper 
regard  to  decency  is  a respect  due  to  the  readers ; and  an  editor  ever  ought  to  blush,  when  b« 
takes  a voluntary  liberty  of  offending  them.  Theobald 
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But  I’ll  so  pap  him  up— —Nothing  too  dear 
for  him.  [Jaques? 

What  a sweet  scent  he  has  ? Now,  what  news, 
Ja.  He  cannot  last;  I pity  the  poor  man, 

I suffer  for  him.  Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
dames. 

And  thev  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  ready  now  to  enter  : And  behind  these. 
An  old  dead-palsied  lady,  in  a litter; 

And  she  makes  all  the  haste  she  can.  The 
man’s  lost!  [nine-pins; 

You  may  gather  up  his  dry  bones  to  make 

But,  for  lus  flesh 

Sul.  These  are  but  easy  labours; 

Yet,  for  1 know  he  must  have  rest 

Ja.  He  must ; 

You'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  else  presently. 

Sul.  Go  in,  and  bid  him  please  himself ; 
I’m  pleas’d  too. 

To-morrow’s  a new  day.  But,  if  he  can, 

I would  have  him  take  pity  o’th’  old  lady  : 
Alas,  ’tis  charity! 

Ja.  I'll  tell  him  all  this ; 

And,  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy 

Enter  Zululon. 

Sul.  How  now? 

What  news  with  you? 

Zab.  You  must  presently 
Shew  all  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 
Sul.  She  may  command. 

Zab.  You  must  not  dream  nor  trifle. 

Sul.  Which  way?  [one; 

Zab.  A spell  you  must  prepare,  a pow'rful 
Peruse  but  these  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 
There  is  the  picture  too : Bequick  and  faithful. 

And  do  it  with  that  strength When  ’tis 

perform’d,  [have  it. 

Pitch  your  reward  at  what  you  please,  you 
Sul.  I’ll  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.  But, 
IV  ill  you  never  lie  at  home  again  ? [hark  ye, 
Zab.  Excuse  me; 

I have  too  much  business  yet. 

Sul.  I am  right  glad  on’t. 

Zab.  Think  on  your  business;  so,  farewell. 
Sul.  I’ll  do  it. 

Zab.  Within  this  hour  I’ll  visit  you  again. 
And  give  you  greater  lights. 

Sul.  I shall  observ  e you. 

This  brings  a brave  reward ; bravely.  I’ll  do  it, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  1 have,  express  in’t. 

[Exeunt  at  both  doors. 

Eyxter  Rutilio  with  a night-cap. 

Rut.  Now  do  I look  as  if  I were  crow- 
trodden  ! [nie, 

Py,  how  my  hams  shrink  under  me!  Oh 
1 am  broken-winded  too!  Is  this  a life? 

Is  this  the  recreation  1 have  aim’d  at? 


I had  a body  once,  a handsome  body,  [rascal. 
And  wholesome  too:  Now  I appear  like  a 
That  had  been  hung  a year  or  two  in  gibbets. 
Fy,  how  1 faint!  W omen V keep  me  from 
women ! 

Place  me  before  a cannon,  ’tis  a pleasure; 
Stretch  me  upon  a rack,  a recreation ; 

But  women ! women  ! oh,  the  devil!  women  ! 
Curtius’s  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 

Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trap-door  again. 
And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken? 

No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way? 

No  gallics  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  gallows? 

For  I fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing,  * 
But  the>e  unsatisfied  men-leeches,  women! 
How  devilishly  my  bones  ake!  Oh,  the  old 
lady ! ^ . [back  too; 

I have  a kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my 
Oh,  how  she  stings!  No  treason  to  deliver  me? 
Now,  what  arc  you?  do  you  mock  me? 

Enter  three , with  night-caps , very  Jainlly . 

1.  No,  Sir,  no; 

Wc  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

2.  And  come  to  see  how  you  bear  up. 

Hut.  Good  gentlemen ! [Sir, 

You  seem  to  nave  a snuffling  in  your  head, 
A parlours  snuffling;  but  this  same  dampish 

2.  A dampish  air,  indeed.  [air 

Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly, 

Your  nose  will  ne’er  endure  it.  Mercy  o’  me. 
What  are.  men  chang’d  to  here!  Is  my  nose 
fast  yet?  [gentlemen, 

Methinks  it  shakes  i’th’  hilts.  Pray  tell  me. 
How  long  is’t  since  you  flourish’d  here? 

3.  Not  long  since.  [tender. 

Rut.  Move  yourself  easily;  I see  you  are 

Nor  long  endured  i 
2.  The  labour  was  so  much.  Sir, 

And  so  few  to  perform  it  - 
Rut.  Must  1 come  to  this. 

And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a lame  dog? 

I cannot  run  away,  I atn  too  feeble. 

Will  you  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen? 

1.  No  truly.  Sir,  the  place  has  been  too 

warm  for  our  complexions.  [Sir! 

2.  We  have  enough  ou’t : Rest  you  merry. 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ; 
You  have  abundance. 

3.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly  ; 

And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

[Exeunt  the  three. 
Rut.  Stay  but  a little,  and  I’ll  meet  you, 
gentlemen. 

At  the  next  hospital.  There’s  no  living  thus, 
Nor  am  I able  to  endure  it  longer:  [me. 

With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given 
I am  at  my  trot  already.46  They  are  fair  and 
young, 


45  fHth  all  the  helps  and  heats  that  can  be  given  me 

Fm  at  my  trot  already .]  The  first  line  here  would  be  very  obscure,  and  the  text  to  be 
ffTy  much  suspected,  but  for  the  subsequent  one;  from  which,  I think,  the  allusion  is  plainly 
to  the  managery  of  horses.  It  is  the  duty  of  a groom  to  give  his  horses  heats , ( i . e.  to  pace  ’em 
°ut  in  a morning)  lest  they  should  crow  restive  and  short-winded.  This  Rutilio  complains  to 
his  case,  he  is  quite  broken-winded,  beaten  off  his  speed,  is  reduced  to  a trot , and  past  all 
power  of  galloping.  Theobald, 
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Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me; 
liut  they  stick  on  like  bur*,  6hake  me  like 
feathers. 

Enter  Sulpi/ia. 

More  women  yet?  'Would  I were  honestly 
married 

To  any  tiling  that  had  hut  half  a face, 

A nd  not  a t-'roat  to  keep  her,  nor  a smock  ; 
That  1 might  he  civilly  merry  when  I pleas'd, 
Rather  than  labouring  in  the.se  fulling-mills. 

Sul.  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work.  You 
1 see;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet.  [are  lusty, 
Hut.  Do  you  hear,  lady ? [hourly. 

Do  not  make  a game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me 
And  fling  on  all  your  whelps ; it  will  not  hold : 
Play  me  with  some  discielion ; to-day,  one 
And,  two  days  hence,  another.  [course, 
Sul.  If  you  be  so  angry. 

Pay  back  the  money  1 redeem’d  you  at. 

And  take  your  course ; 1 can  have,  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  a hundred  crowns  since 
you  came  hither,  [do  pav  me. 

In  broths  and  strenglh’ning  caudles ; till  you 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour; 
I'll  chain  you  to’t  else. 

Rut.  Make  me  a dog-kennel,  [hare  bones. 
I’ll  keep  your  house  and  bark,  and  feed  on 
And  be  whipp’d  out  o’  doors!  Do  you  mark 
me,  lady?  whipp’d! 

I’ll  eat  old  shoes. 

Enter  Duarte. 

Dua.  In  this  house,  I am  told. 

There  is  a stranger,  of  a goodly  person ; [him, 

And  such  a one  there  was If  l could  see 

I yet  remember  him. 

Sul.  Your  business,  Sir  ? 

If  it  be  for  a woman,  you  arc  cozen’d  ; 

I keep  none  here.  [Exit. 

Dua.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman  : 

The  very  same. 

Rut.  'Death!  if  I had  but  money. 

Or  any  friend  lo  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I’d  thresh,  set  up  a colder’ s shop,  keep  hogs. 
And  feed  with  ’em,  sell  tinder-boxes 
And  knights  of  ginger-bread;  thatch  for  three 
Half-pence  a day,  and  think  it  lordly. 

From  this  base  stallion-trade.  Why  does  he 
Eye  me  so  narrowly?  [eye  me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  arc  troubled,  Sir; 

I heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  ’Tis  better  hearing 
Far,  than  relieving.  Sir. 


Dua.  I do  not  think  so; 

You  know  me  not. 

Rut.  Not  yet,  that  I remember. 

Dua.  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend;  I 
am  beholden  to  you. 

Greatly  beholden,  Sir.  If  you  remember, 
You  fought  with  such  a man,  they  call’d 
Duarte, 

A proud  distemper’d  man:  He  was  myenemv. 
My  mortal  foe;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly. 
Rut.  Speak  softly,  Sir;  you  do  not  mean 
to  betray  me?  [fairly. 

I wish’d  the  gallows;  now  they're  coming 
Dua.  Be  confident;  for,  as  I live,  1 love 
you,  [vice, 

And  now  you  shall  perceive  it:  For  that  scr- 
Me  and  my  purse  command;  there,  take  it  to 
you  ; [cals ; 

’Tis  gold,  and  no  small  sum  ; a thousand  du- 
Supply  your  want. 

Rut.  But  do  you  do  this  faithfully?  [me. 
Dua.  If  I mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  Kick 
In  what  else  may  I serve  you,  Sir? 

Rut.  i thank  you ! 

This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights’  adventures. 
I have  a project,  ’tis  an  honest  one. 

And  now  I’ll  tempt  iny  fortune. 

Dua.  Trust  me  with  it.  [you; 

Rut.  You  ore  so  good  and  honest,  I must  trust 
’Tis  but  to  carry  a letter  to  a lady. 

That  sav’d  my  life  once. 

Dua.  That  will  be  most  thankful; 

I will  do’t  with  all  care. 

Rut.  Wdrere  arc  you,  White-broth? 

Enter  Sulpitia. 

Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  your 
money  ; 

’Tis  ready  here  : No  threats,  nor  no  orations, 
Nor  prayers  now. 

Sul.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  me? 

Rut.  I’ll  live  in  hell  sooner  than  here,  awl 
cooler.  [wholsotne. 

Come  quickly,  come,  dispatch  ! this  air’s  un- 
Quickly,  good  lady,  quickly  to't! 

Sul.  Well,  since  it  must  be, 

The  next  I’ll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Rut.  And  pick  his  hones,  as  you’ve  done 
mine,  pox  take  you ! [he  quarter'd. 

Dua.  At  my  lodging,  for  a while,  you  shall 
And  there  take  physic  for  your  health. 

Rut.  I thank  you. 

I have  found  my  angel  now  too,  if  I can  keep 
him!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Ruttlio  and  Duarte. 
7?tt/.\/rOU  like  the  letter? 

* Dua.  Yes;  but  I must  tell  you. 
You  tempt  a desperate  hazard,  to  solicit 


The  mother  (and  the  griev’d  one  too,  ’tis  ru- 
Of  him  you  slew  so  lately.  [moufd) 

Rut.  1 have  told  you 

Some  proofs  of  her  affection  ; and  I know  not 
A nearer  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
For  a lost  son,  than  speedily  to  help  her 
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Act  6.  Sc.  1.] 


To  a good  husband  ; one  that  will  beget 
Both  sons  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren. 
I have  had  a breathing  now,  and  have  recover’d 
What  1 lost  in  my  late  service  ; ’twasa  hot 
one ; [you.  Sir, 

It  fired  and  fired  mc;4T  but,  all  thanks  to 
You  have  both  freed  and  cool’d  me. 

Dua.  What  is  done.  Sir, 

I thought  well  done,  and  was  in  that  reworded ; 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 

Rut.  I’ll  no  more  whoring;  [wears  one 
This  fencing  ’twixt  a pair  of  sheets  more 
Than  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides. 

To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a mere  julep. 
Or  like  gourd-water  to  it;  twenty  surfeits 
Come  short  of  one  night’s  work  there.  If  I 
get  this  lady, 

(As  ten  to  one  I shall ; I was  ne’er  denied  yet) 
I will  live  wondrous  honestly;  walk  before  her 
Gravely  and  demurely. 

And  then  instruct  iny  family.  You  are  sad ; 
What  do  you  muse  on.  Sir? 

Dua.  Truth,  I was  thinking  [letter; 
What  course  to  take  for  the  oeliv’ry  of  your 
And  now  I have  it.  But,  faith,  die!  this  lady 
(For  do  not  gull  yourself)  for  certain  know, 
You  kill’d  her  son  ? 

Rut.  Give  me  a book.  I’ll  swear’t ; 

Deny’d  me  to  the  officers  that  pursu’d  me. 
Brought  me  herself  to  the  door,  then  gave  me 
gold  [then 

To  bear  my  charges  ; and  shall  I make  doubt 
But  that  she  lov’d  ine?  1 am  confident 
Time  having  ta’en  her  grief  off,  that  I shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her : For  then  to  have  woo’d 
Had  l»een  unseasonable.  [her, 

Dua.  Well,  Sir,  there’s  more  money. 

To  make  you  handsome.  I’ll  about  your  bu- 

You  know  where  you  must  stay?  [siness: 

Rut.  There  you  shall  find  me. 

'Would  I could  meet  my  brother  now,  to  know 


Whether  the  Jew'  his  genius,  or  my  Christian, 
Has  p rov’d  the  better  friend.  [Exit. 

Dua.  Oh,  who  would  trust 
Deceiving  woman?43  or  believe,  that  one 
The  best,  and  most  canoniz’d,  ever  was  [now 
More  than  a seeming  goodness?  I could  rail 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it;  but  the  theme 
And  wav’s  too  common.  Yet  that  Guiomar 
My  mother  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation),  she  that  was 
Mark’d  out  the  great  example  for  all  matrons. 
Both  wife  and  widow ; she  that  in  my  breeding 
Express’d  the  utmost  of  a mother’s  care. 

And  tenderness  to  a son ; she  that  yet  feigns 
Such  sorrow  for  me;  good  God,  that  this  mo- 
ther. 

After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a stranger 
The  wreak  she  ow’d  her  son!49  1 fear  her  ho- 
nour. [only. 

That  he  was  sav’d,  much  joys  me ; l grieve 
That  she  was  his  preserver.  I’ll  trv  further. 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears. 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me. 

Or  us’d  to  cloke  her  base  hypocrisy.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hippolyta  and  Sulpilia. 

Hip.  Are  von  assur’d  the  charm  prevails? 
Sul.  Do  I live  ? 

Or  you  speak  to  me?  Now,  this  very  instant. 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her;  meagre 
paleness, 

Like  winter,  nips  the  roses  and  the  liliics, 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adorn’d  her 
face  with. 

To  force  affection  is  beyond  our  art ; 

For  I have  prov'd  all  means  that  hell  ha* 
taught  me. 

Or  th’  malice  of  a woman,  which  exceeds  it. 
To  change  Arnoldo’s  love;  but  to  no  purpose. 

But,  for  your  bond-woman 

Hip.  Let  her  pine  and  die ! 


47  It  fired  and  fired  me;  but , all  thanks  to  you , Sir, 

You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me.]  I imagine,  an  antithesis  was  design’d  by  the  poet* 
in  this  passage,  but  half  of  it  is  quite  lost.  Coot  d stands  very  well  in  opposition  to  fired;  but 
the  contrast  to  freed  is  wanting.  My  conjecture  supplies  the  other  part  of  the  antithesis : For 
Hutilio  was  not  only  fired  in  VTis  hot  service,  but  fetter'd  to  it ; so  confin’d,  and  watch’d,  that 
he  could  not  make  an  escape.  Sympson. 

Mr.  Sympson  reads, 

It  fired  and  fetter’d  me;  but,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir , 

You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me. 

This  alteration,  being  unauthorised,  we  think  unwarrantable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  metre,  arid  no  great  improvement  of  the  sense.  There  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  a 
vigor  of  expression  in  the  repetition,  fired  and  fired,  which  is  enfeebled  by  Mr.  Sympson’* 
alteration . 

4*  Oh,  who  would  trust 

Deceiving  woman  ?]  In  writing  this  severe  invective  against  the  female  sex,  our  Author* 
to  have  had  the  well-known  speech  of  Posthumus  in  their  contemplation.  See  Cym- 
Ulinc,  act  ii.  scene  v.  It. 

49 Good  God , that  this  mother. 

After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a stranger 

The  wreak  she  ow'd  her  son  /]  i.  e.  That  she  should  give  up  the  richt  and  duty  of  ven- 
geance which  she  ow’d  tor  her  son's  murder,  by  screening,  protecting,  ami  dismissing  hi*  niur- 
uertr  out  of  the  pursuit  and  reach  of  justice.  Theobald. 
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She  remov’d,  which  like  a brighter  sun 
Obscures  my  beams,  I may  shine  out  again. 
And,  as  I have  been,  be  admir’d  and  sought  to. 
How  long  has  she  to  live? 

Sul.  Lady,  Ix-fore 

The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident,  flier. 
She  is  but  dead  ; I know  my  charm  hath  found 
Nor  can  the  governor’s  guard,  her  lover's  tears. 
Her  father’s  sorrow,  or  his  pow’r  that  freed  her. 
Defend  her  from  it. 

Enter  Zabnlon. 

Zab.  All  thinjgs  have  succeeded  [home. 
As  you  could  wish  ; 1 saw  her  brought  sick 
The  image  of  pale  death  stamp'd  on  her  fore- 
I^et  me  adore  this  second  Hecate,  [bead. 
This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters. 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  shut  short,  or 
The  thread  of  life ! [lengthen, 

Hip.  Where  was  she  when  the  enchantment 
First  seiz’d  upon  her? 

Zab.  Taking  the  fresh  air,  [Clodio; 
I’  th’  company  of  the  governor  and  count 
Arnoldo  too  was  present,  with  her  father; 
When,  in  a moment  (so  the  servants  told  me) 
As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio,  for  her  unexpected  freedom, 

As  if  she  had  been  blasted,  she  sunk  down, 
To  their  amazement. 

Hip.  'Tis  thy  master-piece,  [here  :s° 
Which  I will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix 
And,  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life,  no  more 
Make  trial  of  thy  pow’rful  art ; wh  ich,  known. 
Our  laws  call  death ! Off  with  this  magical 
And  be  thyself.  [robe, 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio  and  Churino. 

Sul.  Stand  close;  you  shall  hear  more. 
Man.  You  must  have  patience;  all  rage  is 
vain  now, 

And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
What  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a reason, 

Why  Heav'n  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 
Clod.  Heav'n  has  no  hand  in’t;  'tis  a work 
of  hell ! 

Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  a crime. 

As  rather  she  deserves  a saint’s  place  here. 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suf- 
fers. [suffers : 

Char.  Not  for  her  fault,  but  mine,  Zenocia 
The  sin  1 made,  when  I sought  to  raze  down 
Arnoldo’s  love,  built  on  a rock  of  truth. 

Now  to  the  height  is  punish’d.  I profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  does  deserve  her 
Above  all  kings,  though  such  had  been  his 
rivals.  [bands 

Clod.  All  ancient  stories,  of  the  love  of  hus- 
To  virtuous  wives,  be  now  no  more  remem- 
ber’d ! 


[Act  5.  sc.  I. 

Char.  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  forgotten, 
Or,  for  his  sake,  believ’d! 

Man.  I have  heard,  there  has  been 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy. 
That  the  husband  has  felt  rcallv  the  throes 
His  wife  then  teeming  suffers:  This  true  grief 
Confirms,  ’tis  not  impossible. 

Clod.  We  shall  find 

Fit  time  for  this  hereafter;  let’s  use  now 
All  possible  means  to  help  her. 

Alan.  Care,  nor  cost, 

Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting; 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

Char.  You  are  noble. 

[ Er.  Alan.  Clod,  and  Char. 
Sul.  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  save 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand.  [her. 

Hip.  Can  1 restore  her? 

Sul.  If  vou  command  my  art. 

Hip.  1’fl  die  myself  first! 

And  vet  I will  go  visit  her,  and  see 
This  miracle  of  sorrow  in  Arnoldo : [her, 

An  twere  forme,  I should  change  places  with 
And  die  most  happy  1 Such  a lover's  tears 
Were  a rich  monument;  but  too  good  for  her, 
Whose  misery  I glory  in.  Come,  Sulpitia, 
You  shall  along  with  me.  Good  Zabulon, 
Be  not  far  off. 

Zab.  I will  attend  you,  madam.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Duarte  and  a Servant. 

Scr.  I have  serv’d  you  from  my  youth,  and 
ever  you  [treasure 

Have  found  me  faithful.  That  vou  live 's  a 
I'll  lock  up  here  ; nor  shall  it  be  let  forth. 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Dua.  I rely 

Upon  thy  faitn  : Nay,  no  more  protestations; 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question, 
Which  now  I doubt  not.  She  is  there? 

Scr.  Alone  too ; 

But  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainment. 
Appearing  as  you  are,  will  be  but  coarse. 
For  the  displeasure  1 shall  undergo 
I am  prepar’d. 

Dua.  1 ^eave  me ; I’ll  stand  the  hazard. 

[£ril  Servant. 

The  silence  that’s  observ’d,  her  close  rctirc- 
No  visitants  admitted,  not  the  day,  [inents, 
These  sable  colours,  all  sign3  of  true  sorrow, 
Or  hers  is  deeply  counterfeit.  I’ll  look  nearer; 
M anncrs.give  leave ! She  sits  upon  the  ground ; 
By  Heav’n,  she  weeps;  my  picture  in  her  hand 
She  kisses  it,  and  weeps  again.  [too; 

Enter  Guiomar. 

Gut.  Who’s  there?  [dam. 

Dua.  There  is  no  starting  back  now  , ma- 
Gui.  Ha! 

Another  murderer!  I’ll  not  protect  thee. 
Though  I have  no  more  sons. 


50  Which  / trill  so  reward , that  thou  shalt  fix  here,  fSJ*c.]  i.  c.  I’ll  reward  thee  so  liberally, 
as  to  set  thee  above  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  thou  shalt  rest  in  this  last  trial  of  thy  perni- 
cious destructive  practices,  which,  once  discover'd,  are  death  by  the  laws.  Theobald. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  1.] 

Dm.  Your  nard on,  lady; 

There’s  no  sucn  foul  fact  taints  me. 

Gui.  What  mak’st  thou  here  then? 

Where  are  my  servants?  Do  none  but  my 
sorrows  [hither? 

Attend  upon  me?  Speak,  what  brought  thee 
Dm.  A will  to  give  you  comfort. 

Gui.  Thou’rt  but  a man, 

And  'tis  beyond  a human  reach  to  do  it. 

If  thou  couldst  raise  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves,  [was. 

Bid  time  run  back,  make  me  now  wnat  I 
A happy  mother,  gladly  I would  hear  thee  ! 
But  tnat’s  impossible. 

Dua.  Please  you  but  to  read  this ; 

You  shall  know  better  there  why  I am  sent. 
Than  if  I should  deliver  it. 

Gui.  From  whom  comes  it?  [stranger; 
Dua.  That  will  instruct  you. — I suspect  this 
Yet  she  spake  something  that  holds  such  al- 
liance [on’t. 

With  his  reports,  I know  not  what  to  think 
What  a frowm  was  there  ? She  looks  me  thro’ 
and  thro'. 

Now  reads  again,  now  pauses,  and  now  smiles; 
And  yet  there’s  more  of  anger  in’t  than  mirth. 
These  are  strange  changes ! Oh,  I understand  itl 
She's  full  of  serious  thoughts. 

Gui.  You  are  just,  you  Hcav’ns, 

And  never  do  forget  to  hear  their  pray’rs. 

That  truly  pay  their  vows ! The  aeferr’d  ven- 
geance. 

For  you  and  my  word’s  sake  so  long  deferr’d. 
Under  which  as  a mountain  my  heart  groans 
yet. 

When  'twas  despair’d  of,  now  is  offer’d  to  me ; 
And,  if  1 lose  it,  1 am  both  ways  guilty. 

The  woman’s  mask,  dissimulation,  help  me! 
Come  hither,  friend  ; I am  sure  you  know  the 
That  sent  these  charms.  [gentleman 

Dua.  Charms,  lady? 

Gui.  Ay,  these  charms ; [me 

I well  may  call  them  so;  they’ve  won  upon 
More  than  e’er  letter  did.  Thou  art  his  friend, 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
And,  therefore,  I’ll  be  open-breasted  to  thee : 
To  hear  of  him,  though  yet  I never  saw  him, 
Was  most  desir’d  of  all  men!  Let  ine  blush, 
And  then  I’ll  say  I love  him. 

Dua.  All  men  see. 

In  this,  a woman’s  virtue! 

Gui.  I expected,  [seen  him; 

For  the  courtesy  I did,  long  since  to  have 
And  though  I then  forlxad  it,  you  men  know. 
Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there’s  a large 
distance. 

Bnt  I’ll  excuse  him ; may  be,  hitherto 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  iny  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Dua.  And  reason,  lady. 

Gui.  No ; 

He  did  me  a pleasure  in’t;  a riotous  fellow. 
And,  with  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  own* 

n in$! 

i liare  indeed  kept  a long  solemn  sorrow, 
VOL.  1. 


For  my  friends’  sake  partly ; but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Dua.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Gui.  Therefore, 

Bid  him  be  speedy ; a priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.  This  kiss  I send  him ; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua.  I am  dumb: 

A good  cause  1 have  now,  and  a good  sword, 
And  something  I shall  do!  1 wait  upon  you. 

Enter  Manuel,  Charino , Arnoldo , Zcnocia 
borne  in  a chair , two  Doctors , and  Clodio. 
Doct.  Give  her  more  air ; she  dies  else. 
Am.  Oh,  thou  dread  pow’r, 

That  mad’st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife,  the  master- piece,  look  down 
on  her ! [garment, 

Let  her  mind's  virtues,  cloath'd  in  this  fair 
That  worthily  deserves  a better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood,  now  sue,  and  prevail 
for  her! 

Or,  if  those  are  deny’d,  let  innocence. 

To  which  all  passages  in  Heav’n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne. 
And  mediate  for  her!  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a subject  to  employ  it  on! 

Man.  Wonders  are  ceas'd.  Sir,  wc  must 
work  by  means.  [are  : 

Am.  ’Tis  true,  and  such  reverend  physicians 
To  you  thus  low  I fall  then ! So  may  you  ever 
Be  styl’d  the  hands  of  Heav’n,  Nature’s  re- 
storers ; 

Get  wealth  and  honours ; and  by  your  success. 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  world,  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art!  For  know,  good 
gentlemen. 

Besides  the  fame,  and  all  that  I possess. 

For  a reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you;  for  (as  Hcav’n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  2enocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that's  good  or  graceful,  times  succeeding. 
The  story  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect,. 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 

Doct.  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with 
her,  we 

Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.  We  have  us’d  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot: 
How  should  we  then,  promise  the  cure? 

Am.  Away! 

I did  belie  you,  when  I charg'd  you  with 
The  pow’r  of  doing : Ye  are  mere  names  only. 
And  cv’n  your  best  perfection  accidental. 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 

( As  some  hold  ail  diseases  that  afflict  us) 

As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part, 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  thy  fell  malice. 
And  I will  swear  thou’rt  merciful! 

Doct.  Your  hand,  lady. 
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What  a strange  heat  is  here!  Bring  some  i 
warm  water.  [m\  sorrow 

Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  jours  ; 
Provides  her  of  a better  bath , my  tears 
Shall  do  that  office. 

Zen.  Oh,  my  best  Arnoldo! 

The  truest  of  all  lovers!  I would  live. 

Were  Heav'n  so  pleas’d,  but  to  reward  your 
sorrow  [me. 

With  my  true  service;  but  since  that’s  denied 
May  you  live  long  and  happy ! l)o  not  suffer 
(By  your  affection  to  me,  I conjure  you) 

My  sickness  to  infect  you  ; though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only 

Zenocia  wrongs  her  servant:  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  ? ’tis  as  easy. 

As  I to  live  without  you!  I am  your  husband. 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse 
fortune, 

Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another, 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a husband’s  debt.  Despite  of  fortune. 
In  death  I’ll  follow  j’ou,  ana  guard  mine 
own ; 

And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me ! 

Clod.  So  true  a sorrow,  and  so  feelingly 
Express’d,  I never  read  of. 

Man.  I am  struck 

With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  If  you,  that  are  a stranger,  suffer  for 
Being  tied  no  further  than  humanity  [them. 
Leads  you  to  soft  compassion ; think,  great 
What  of  necessity  I must  endure,  [Sir, 
That  am  a father! 

Hippolyta,  Zabulon , and  Sulpitia  at  the  door. 

Hip.  Wait  me  there ; I hold  it 
Unfit  to  have  you  seen.  As  I find  cause. 

You  shall  proceed. 

Man.  You’re  welcome,  lady. 

Hip.  Sir. 

I come  to  do  a charitable  office. 

How  does  the  patient? 

Clod.  You  may  enquire 
Of  more  than  one;  for  two  are  sick,  and 
deadly : [of. 

He  languishes  in  her;  her  health's  despair’d 
And  in  ners,  his. 

Hip.  'Tis  a strange  spectacle: 


[Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

With  what  a patience  they  sit  unmov’d? 

Are  they  not  aead  already? 

Doct.  By  her  pulse. 

She  cannot  last  a day. 

Am.  Oh,  by  that  summons, 

I know  my  time  too! 

Hip.  Look  to  the  man! 

Clod.  Apply 

Your  art  to  save  th : lady;  preserve  her, 

A town  is  your  reward!*1 
Hip.  I’ll  treble  it 

In  ready  gold,  if  yon  restore  Amoldo; 

For  in  nis  death  1 die  too. 

Clod.  Without  her 
I am  no  more. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam?  Now 
You  may  feast  on  my  miseries.  My  coldness 
In  answering  your  affections, or  hardness,  [of; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please,  you  are  reveng’d 
For  now  you  may  perceive,  our  thread  of  life 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zcnocia, 

And  not  to  serve  (he  use  of  any  other ; 

And,  in  that,  she  may  equal  ;**  my  lord  Clodio 
Had  long  since  else  enjoy’d  her : Nor  could  I 
Have  been  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deserv  ings,  or  my  hopes.  W e are  now 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  together: 

Our  only  comfort  we  desire;  pray,  give  it; 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes,  suen  we  must  be, 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  I’m  much  mov’d.  [women, 

Clod.  I am  wholly  overcome.  All  love  to 
Farewell  for  ever!  lire  you  die,  your  pardon; 
And  yours.  Sir!  Had  she  many  years  to  live, 
Perhaps  I might  look  on  her  as  a brother. 
But  as  a lover  never.  And  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original  [country, 
From  th'  barb’rous  Custom  practis’d  in  my 
Heav’n  witness,  for  your  sake,  I here  release  it. 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgins 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.  I give  her  to  you ; 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  my  lust 
Forc'd  you  to  quit  the  country. 

Hip.  It  is  in  vain 

To  strive  with  destiny;  here  my  dotage  ends! 
Look  up,  Zcnocia!  Health  in  me  speaks  to 
you; 

She  gives  him  to  you,  that,  by  diver?  ways. 


51  A town  if  your  reward. 

Hip.  I'll  treble  it  ^ 

In  ready  gold.]  1 can't  think , how  a town  should  be  trebled  in  ready  money.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  made  a guarantee,  or  hostage,  it  may  be  rated  at  a particular  value;  or  where  it  is 
simply  mortgaged,  another  may  be  willing  to  advance  three  times  the  value.  But  Clodio  had 
no  town  to  give  away;  and  if  he  had,  what  should  Sulpitia,  or  the  Doctor,  do  with  it?  It 
must  be  the  crown , or  golden  coronet,  or  nothing:  Upon  which  Hippolyta  replies,  that  she’ll 
give  thrice  the  value  of  such  a coronet  in  ready  money.  Sumpson. 

A crown  or  town  were  equally  out  of  Clodio’s  power  to  give.  To  think  he  meant  merely  a 
golden  coronet  is  poor  and  childish.  He  speaks  hypcrbolicalluy  not  literally. 

And  in  /hat  she  may  equal  ] * Mr.  Sympson  and  I botn  saw,’  says  Mr.  Theobald,  ‘ that 
1 tlic  Poets  wrote  “ my  equal.”  But  the  ofd  reading  seems  to  us  very  good  sense;  signifying, 
that  ‘ in  that  respect,  Zenocia  may  be  said  to  equal  his  affection;  which  is  proved  by  his  having 
‘ refused  Clodio.* 
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So  long  has  kept  him  from  you!  And  repent  not. 
That  you  were  once  my  servant  j for  which, 
health. 

In  recommence  of  what  I made  you  suffer. 
And  th’  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  city 
Shall  be  your  dower.  [owes  me, 

Man.  ’Tis  a magnificent  gift. 

Had  it  been  timely  given. 

Hip.  It  is,  believe  it. 

Sulpitia ! 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  a Servant .5J 
Sul.  Madam. 

Hip.  Quick,  undo  the  charm! 

Ask  not  a reason  why ; let  it  suffice. 

It  is  my  will. 

Sul.  Which  I obey,  and  gladly.  [ Exit. 
Man.  Is  to  be  married,  say’st  thou? 

Scr.  So  she  says.  Sir, 

And  does  desire  pour  presence. 

Man.  Tell  her  I’ll  come.  [already 

Hip.  Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ; for  tho’ 
They  do  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for’t. 
If  they  recover  not. 

[They  are  borne  off  in  chairs 
Man.  What  you  have  warranted, 

Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you; 

Look  to  them  carefully;  and  till  the  trial 

Hip.  Which  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 
Man.  Let  me  [thing 

Entreat  your  companies:  There  now  is  some- 
Of  weight  invites  me  hence. 

All.  We’ll  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Guiomur  and  Servants. 

Gut.  You  understand  what  my  directions 
are,  [inise 

And  what  they  guide  you  to ; the  faithful  pro- 
You’ve  made  me  all. 

All.  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 

Gui.  The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here 
presently. 

Retire  a while,  till  you  shall  find  occasion ; 
And  bring  me  word  when  they  arrive. 


V9 

All.  We  shall,  madam. 

Gui.  Only  stay  you  tQ  entertain. 

1 Ser.  I am  ready.  [lice, 

Gui.  I wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'd  ma- 
Men  ever  have  o’  foot  against  our  honours ; 
That  nothing  we  cun  do,  never  so  virtuous. 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a good  is,  be  that  good  ne’er  so  noble. 
Never  so  laden  with  admir’d  example) 

But  still  we  end  in  lust ; our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  arc  branded ! 
Why  should  this  stranger  else,  this  wretched 
stranger,  [here  vet, 

Whose  life  I sav’d  at  what  dear  price  sticks 
Why  should  he  hope?  He  was  not  here  an 
hour ; 

And  certainly  in  that  time,  I may  swear  it, 

I gave  him  no  loose  look ; 1 had  no  reason  ! 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  court- 
ships, i 

The  killing  of  my  son  a kindness  to  me. 
Why  should  he  send  to  me,  or  with  whatsafety 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  that  time  my  pious  pity  fenc’d  him. 
And  iny  word  fix’d?  I am  troubled,  strongly 
troubled. 

Enter  a Servant . 

Ser.  The  gentlemen  are  come. 

Gui.  Then  bid ’em  welcome.  I must  retire. 

[Ex*/. 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Duarte  disguised. 

Scr.  You  arc  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut.  I thank  you,  friend;  I would  speak 
with  your  lady. 

Ser.  I’ll  let  her  understand. 

Rut.  It  shall  befit  you.  [E.r.  Servant. 
How  do  I look.  Sir,  in  this  handsome  trim? 
Methinks,  I am  wondrous  brave,54 
Dua.  Y’ou’re  very  decent. 

Rut.  These  by  themselves,  without  more 
helps  of  nature, 

Would  set  a woman  hard : I know  ’em  all. 
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51  Enter  Sulpitia , and  a Servant.']  Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  Mr.  Sympson  sagaciously 
hinted  to  him,  that  the  Servant  should  not  enter  when  Sulpitia  docs,  but  on  her  departure; 
and  therefore,  when  she  is  gone,  he  reads. 

Enter  a Servant , who  whispers  Manuel. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  sagacity  of  the  one,  and  the  complaisance  of  the  other,  we  think 
this  alteration  arbitrary  and  hurtful;  for,  if  the  Servant  enters  at  the  same  time  as  Sulpitia, 
he  has  time  to  give  the  information,  which  Manuel  appears  to  have  acquired,  while  Ilippolyta 
speaks  to  Sulpitia. 

54  I am  wondrous  brave.]  i.  c.  As  the  word  is  used  by  our  ancient  writers,  fine,  handsome , 
magnificent.  So  Shakespeare, 

* What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey’d  to-bed, 

* Wrapt  in  sweet  cloaths;  rings  put  upon  his  fingers;  j 
1 A most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed ; 

* And  brave  attendants  near  him.'  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

And  Rowley,  in  the  comedy  of  A Match  at  Midnight,  makes  the  Welshman  say,  * Randal! 
‘ will  be  no  serving-mans  now;  bur  will  buy  hur  prove  parrels,  pruve  swords,  prove  dagger*, 
* and  prove  feathers,  and  go  a- wooing  to  prove  comely  pretty  inaid. ’ In  Philaster,  where  he 
«ys  to  Bellario,  who  is  neic-drest  by  Arcthusa,  * Why,  boy,  she  has  made  thee  brave  ' R. 
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And  where  their  first  aims  light.  I’ll  lay  my 
head  on’t, 

I’ll  take  her  eye,  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her  l 
I have  her  in  a noozc,  she  cannot  ’scape  me, 
I have  their  several  lasts. 

Dua.  You  are  thoroughly  studied. 

But  tell  me,  Sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her, 

Asyou  confess  you  are 

Rut.  That’s  not  an  hour’s  work; 

I’ll  make  a nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 
Dua.  She  being  set  in  years;  next,  none 
of  those  lustres 

Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy; 
Nor  nothing  in  her  face,  but  handsome 

ruins [authentic, 

Rut.  I love  old  stories : Those  live  believ’d. 
When  twenty  of  your  modern  faces  are  called 
in. 

For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions; 
Give  me  an  old  confirm’d  face.  Besides,  she 
sav’d  me,  [her? 

She  sav’d  my  life;  have  I not  cause  to  love 
She's  rich,  and  of  a constant  state,  a fair  one. 
Have  1 not  cause  to  woo  her?  I have  tried 
* sufficient  [try’d  ’em. 

All  your  young  fillies,  I think,  this  back  has 
And  smarted  lot  it  too : They  run  away  with 
me. 

Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils; 
A stay’d  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a sure 
one, 

* Where  I may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua.  How  miserable,  [now. 

If  mv  mother  should  confirm  what  I suspect 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition! 
Then  1 shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. 
Here  comes  the  lady.  Sir. 

Enter  Guiomar. 

Rut.  Excellent  lady. 

To  shew  1 am  a creature  bound  to  your  service. 

And  only  yours 

Gut.  Keep  at  that  distance.  Sir; 

For  if  you  stir 

Rut.  I am  obedient. 

She  has  found  already,  lam  for  her  tum  • 
With  what  a greedy  hawk’s  eye  she  beholds 
Mark,  how  she  musters  all  my  parts.  [me? 

Gui.  A goodly  gentleman, 

Of  a more  manly  set  I never  look’d  on. 

Rut.  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still;  mark  but 
the  carriage  of  ’em ! . [fell, 

Gui.  How  happy  am  I now,  since  my  son 
He  fell  not  by  a base  unnoblc  hand ; [py 
As  that  still  troubled  me?  How  far  more  hap- 


[Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

Sliall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  worthy 
A son’s  untimely  loss,  and  a mother’s  sorrow  ? 
Rut.  Sir,  1 am  made,  believe  it;  she  is 
mine  own ; 

I told  you  what  a spell  I carried  with  me. 

AH  this  time  does  sne  spend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  unmatch'd  delight — I shall  be  thank- 
ful to  you ; [it, 

And  if  you  please  to  know  my  house,  to  use 

To  take  it  for  you  own 

Gui.  Who  waits  without  there? 

Enter  Guard  and  Servants ; they  seize  upon 
Rutilio  and  bind  him. 

Rut.  How  now?  what  means  this,  lady? 
Gui.  Bind  him  fast.  [forme? 

Rut.  Are  these  the  bride-laces  you  prepare 
The  colours  that  you  give? 

Dua.  Ky,  gentle  lady; 

This  is  not  noble  dealing. 

Gui.  Be  you  satisfied ; 

It  seems  you  are  a stranger  to  this  meaning; 
You  shall  not  be  so  long. 

Rut.  Do  you  call  this  wooing? 

Is  there  no  cud  of  women’s  persecutions? 
Must  I needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction?5* 
Have  I not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too? 
Still  pick  the  devil’s  teeth?  You  are  not  mad, 
lady  ? 

Do  I come  fairly,  and  like  a gentleman. 

To  offer  you  that  honour — — 

Gui.  You  are  deceiv’d.  Sir; 

You  come  besotted  to  vour  own  destruction; 
i sent  not  for  you.  VVhat  honour  can  you 
add  to  me,  [on? 

That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean’d 
That  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a mo- 
ther? [terror, 

Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me  with 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shake  thy  soul! 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  that  now  hangs 
o’  A thee,  (ruin? 

Thou  desperate  fool ! Who  bad  thee  seek  this 
What  mad  unmanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again?  Was’t  not 
enough 

To  have  the  fai  r protection  of  my  house, 

W hen  misery  ana  justice  close  pursued  thee? 
When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out 
against  thee,  [thee. 

Hatched  in  the  life  of  him?56  Yet  I forgave 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I saw 
The  goodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp’d 
from  me, 

Did  I not  seal  still  to  thee? 


55  Must  l needs  fool  into  my  own  destruction  I think  verily,  wc  ought  to  read. 

Must  I needs  fool  it,  to,  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  much  the  more  natural  expression.  Seward. 

M r.  Seward’s  reading  may  be  more  natural , in  his  idea ; but  we  think  that  of  the  old  copies 
so  expressive,  that  any  variation  would  be  unnecessary. 

Hatch’d  in  the  life  of  him? J Hatch'd,  among  cutlers,  is  used  to  mean  when  the  hilts  of 
a sword  arc  s;ilt:  So  she  would  say  that  Kutilio's  bloody  sword  was  hatch'd  or  gilt  in  the  life 
«f  her  son  Duarte.  Theobald. 
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Rut.  I am  gone.  [misery. 

Gut.  And  when  thou  went’st,  to  imp  thy 
Did  1 not  give  thee  means? 57  But  hark,  un- 
grateful 1 

»tr  z'.  .1 . _ t . i f ...in  % 


Was  it  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  face  and  fly  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory? 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred?  Did  I not 


Only  I am  unhappy  1 am  poor, 

Poor  in  expence  of  fives ; there  lam  wretched, 
That  I’ve  not  two  lived  lent  ine  for  this  sa- 


crifice; 59 


swear  then,  [me. 

If  ever  (in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left 
Short  and  unfortunate)  I saw  thee  again. 

Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou 
wandredst,  [geance. 

To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  ven- 
With  all  the  miseries  a mother  suffers? 

Rut.  1 was  bom  to  be  hang’d  j there’s  no 
avoiding  it. 

Gui.  And  dar’st  thou  with  this  impudence 
appear  here?  [in. 

Walk  like  the  winding  sheet  my  son  was  put 
Stain’d  with  those  wounds! 58 

Dua.  I am  happy  now  again  ! 

Happy  the  hour  1 fell,  to  find  a mother. 

So  pious,  good,  and  excellent  in  sorrows! 

Enter  a Servant. 

Ser.  The  governor’s  come  in. 

Gui.  Oh,  let  him  enter. 

Rut.  I have  fool’d  myself  a fair  thread! 
Of  all  my  fortunes. 

This  strikes  me  most ; not  that  I fear  to  perish,  , 
fiutthai  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought  j 


Enter  Governor , Clodio,  and  Charino. 

Gov.  Arc  these  fit  preparations  for  a wed- 
ding, lady? 

I came  prepar’d  a guest. 

Gui.  Oh,  give  me  justice! 

As  ever  you  will  leave  a virtuous  name. 

Do  justice,  justice.  Sir!  [it. 

Gov.  You  need  not  ask  it;  I am  bounato 
Gui.  Justice  upon  this  man,  that  kill'd  my 
Gov.  Do  you  confess  the  act  ? [son ! 

Rut.  Yes,  Sir. 

Clod.  Rutilio? 

Char.  'Tis  the  same. 

Clod.  How  fell  he  thus? 

Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Arnoldo! 
Gov.  Take  heed.  Sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I have  weigh’d  it  welf; 

I am  the  man ! nor  is  it  life  I start  at ; 


One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow! 
Excellent  lady,  now  reioice  again ; [blood, 
For  though  I cannot  think  you’re  pleas’d  in 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  ven- 
geance; [that) 

(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies 
Yet  let  the  world  believe,  you  lov’d  Duarte! 
The  unmatch’d  courtesies  you  have  done  my 
miseries,  [me 

Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charge 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  ’twould 
please  you. 

Gui.  Shall  I have  justice  ? 

Gov.  Yes. 

Rut.  I’ll  ask  it  for  you ; 

I'll  follow  it  myself,  against  myself. 

Sir,  ’tis  most  fit  I die;  dispatcq  it  quickly: 
The  monstrous  burden  of  that  grief  she  la- 
bours with 

Will  kill  her  else;  then  blood  on  blood  lies 
on  me! 

Had  I a thousand  lives.  I'd  give  ’em  all. 
Before  I’d  draw  one  tear  more  from  that  vir- 
tue. [bold  sword — 

Gui.  Be  not  too  cruel,  Sir  — and  yet  his 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  that — he’s  a man  too 
Of  a fair  promise — but,  alas ! my  son’s  dead  !— 
If  I have  justice,  must  it  kill  him? 

Gov.  Yes.  [goodly! 

Gui.  If  I have  not,  it  kills  me;  strong  and 
Why  should  he  perish  too? 

Gov.  It  lies  in  your  pow’r; 

You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit  him. 
Clod.  Be  there  no  other  witnesses? 

Gui.  Not  any.  [claim. 

And,  if  I save  him,  will  not  the  world  pro- 
I have  forgot  a son,  to  save  a murderer? 

And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one ; he  look,* 

manlv.  [perish ! 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a gentleman  should 

She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-heartcd. 

Gui.  Will  you  pronounce? — Yet,  stay  a 
little.  Sir. 

Rut.  Ilid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery. 
And  let  me  go : I do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 
Gui.  Do,  now  pronounce ! I will  not  hear. 
Dua.  You  shall  not!  [Discovering  himself. 
Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Gov.  Do  not  wonder : 

'Tis  he,  restor’d  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stanu  amaz’d ; it  is  Duarte, 

He’s  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son ! [tions. 

I will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  ques- 


• to  imp  thy  misery , 

Did  I not  give  thee  means r]  i.  e.  Did  I not  furnish  thee  with  money,  to  assist  thy  flight? 
"ha  term  in  falconry ; to  imp  i9  said,  when  a fresh  feather  of  a hawk  is  put  to  an  old  broken 
^ stu*np.  'Theobald. 

u Stand  with  those  wounds!']  Thus  say  all  the  editions.  We  have  ventured  to  substitute 
•tuin'd  for  stand. 

s&  That  I have  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  his  sacrifice ;]  For  whose  sacrifice?  Not  for  Duarte’s; 
•hat  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  verse  contradicts.  To  make  any  sense,  we  must  read, 
fhis.  Sampson. 
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Sir,  I am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
1 urg’d  against  you. 

Rut.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice  [again  ; 
Dua.  'Tis  true,  the  doctor  heal’d  this  body 
But  this  man  heal’d  iny  soul,  made  my  mind 
perfect:  {sav’d  me; 

The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me, 
For  which,  if  you  lov'd  me,  dear  mother, 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 

Gut.  You  sent  this  letter? 

Rut.  My,  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 
Gut.  I’ll  wipe  off  that; 

And,  with  this  kiss,  I take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing' s done.  Sir;  I believe  you  love 
me. 

And  that’s  the  wealth  I look  for  now. 

Rut.  You  have  it.  [wishes. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  mv 
Gov.  Now  ’tis  a wedding  again.  And  if 
Hippolyta 

Make  good,  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear. 
After  a stormy  day. 

Enter  Hippolyta,  and  Leopold  leading  Ar- 
noldo , and  Zenocia , teilh  Zubulon , and 
Sulpitia. 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady.  [again 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life 
Restor’d  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness.  [too, 
Rut.  Let  us  embrace;  1 ain  of  your  order 
And  though  I once  despair’d  of  women,  now 
I find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions; 

For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 
cure  too. 

But  what  have  been  your  fortunes? 

Am.  We’ll  defer 

Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 
Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 
Zenocia’ s constancy  and  perfect  love, 


[Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

Or  for  her  sake  Arnoldo’s,  join  with  us  _ 

In  tli*  honour  of  this  lady. 

Char.  She  deserves  it.  {hereafter: 

Hip.  Hippolyta's  life  shall  make  that  good 
Nor  will  1 alone  better  myself,  but  others; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made 
their  actions 

Not  altogether  innocent,60  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel 
them 

To  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law 
Shall  give  allowance  to. 

Zab.  and  Sul.  Your  ladyship’s  creatures. 
Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-hucks- 
ter! [such  fervour 

Hip.  And,  worthy  Leopold,  you  that  with 
So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  deserv'd 
me. 

Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  all  your  travels, 
Which  you  have  made  more  dear  by  patient 
sufferance.  [me 

And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  have 
kept  in,  [act, 

Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste 
Hcav'n  knows,  I am  free.61 

Leop.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  me; 

I gladly  take  your  offer. 

Rut.  Do  so,  Sir ; 

A piece  of  crack’d  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that’s  whole. 

Gov.  You  shall  l>c  all  my  guests; 

I must  not  be  deny’d. 

Arh.  Come,  my  Zenocia, 

Our  hark  at  length  has  found  a quiet  harbour; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward; 

‘To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example, 
That,  though  good  purposes  arc  long  with- 
stood, [P00^- 

The  hand  of  Heav’n  still  guides  such  as  arc 
[Exeunt  onnes. 


60  For  these , whose  tranls,  perhaps , have  made  their  actions 

Not  altogether  innocent,  &c.]  Hippolyta  had  obligations  to  the  agency  both  of  Zabulon  and 
Sulpitia;  and  she  shews  a sort  of  romantic  generosity  in  requiting  their  services;  but,  indeed, 
in  poetical  justice,  they  both  ought  to  have  been  punished  : Zabulon  was  a scoundrel  pimp  to 
a bawdy-house ; and  Sulpitia  was  not  only  a notorious  bawd,  but  a dealer  in  magic  and  a poi- 
soner. Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald,  vve  apprehend,  has  mistaken  the  Poets  here:  Hippolyta  does  not  mean  to 
give  Zabulon  and  Sulpitia  a reward,  instead  of  a piinishment,a/br  their  malversation ; she  means 
to  * better’  the  community  at  large,  by  placing  these  vile  instruments  in  such  a state,  as  that 
* need  shall  not  compel  them  to  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law  shall  give  allowance  to. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  this  magical  episode  is  both  unpleasing  and  impro- 
bable. Hippolyta’s  character,  too,  is  almost  too  vicious  even  for  reformation  sufficient  to  »e* 
commend  her  to  the  favour  of  the  audience. 

61  from  unchaste  art, 

Hcav'n  unotvs,  J am  free .]  The  Editors  of  1750  concur  in  altering,  \vc  think  properly, 
art  to  act. 
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Why  there  should  be  an  Epilogue  to  a play, 

I know  no  cause.  The  old  and  usual  way, 
For  which  they  were  made,  was  t’  entreat  the 
grace 

Of  such  as  were  spectators : In  this  place. 


And  time,  ’tis  to  no  purpose;  for,  I know, 
What  you  resolve  already  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter’d,  whatsoe’er  I say 
In  the  behalf  of  us,  and  of  the  Play; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  think  fit. 
You  inay  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 


I spake  much  in  the  Prologue  for  the  Play, 
To  its  desert,  I hope ; vet  you  might  say, 
Should  I change  now  from  that,  which  then 
was  meant. 

Or  in  a syllabic  grow  less  confident, 


I were  weak-hearted  : I am  still  the  same 
In  mv  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 
Qualification,  or  excuse.  If  you 
Concur  with  me,  and  hold  mv  judgment  true 
Shew  it  with  any  sign ; and  from  this  place,  * 
Or  send  me  off  exploded,  or  with  grace. 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

A COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  speak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Author  of  this  Comedy;  and 
some  of  the  old  quartos  have  his  name  only  in  the  title,  while  others  have  Beaumont’s  also, 
The  Prologue,  and  the  Epilogue,  ascribe  it  totally  to  Fletcher.  The  first  copy  we  have  seen 
was  printed  in  1637;  which  we  apprehend  Mr  Theobald  was  not  possessed  of,  as  he  speaks 
of  an  edition  of  1640  as  the  oldest.  We  have  heard  of  one  bearing  date  1629 ; but  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  that  of  1640;  and  that  which  is  dated  1651,  is  said  in  the  title  to  be  * the  second 
edition.’  Colley  Cibber,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Custom  of  the 
Country,  has  introduced  parts  of  this  Play  into  his  Comedy  of  Loye  makes  a Man,  or  the 
Fop’s  Fortune. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Bot  that  it  would  take  from  our  modesty. 

To  praise  the  Writer,  or  the  Comedy, 

Till  jour  fair  suffrage  crown  it;  I should  say. 
You  re  all  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  Play ; 
And  so  far  we  are  confident.  And  if  he 
That  made  it  still  live  in  your  memory ; 

You  will  expect  what  we  present  to-night 
Should  be  judg’d  worthy  of  your  ears  and  sight: 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it;  bis  true  strain, 
And  neat  expressions.  Living,  he  did  gain 
Y our  good  opinions ; but,  now  dead,  com  mend# 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends:* 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth. 
And  be  receiv’d  for  a legitimate  birth  1 
Your  grace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  fame, 
And  shall  to  after-times  preserve  his  name. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Lewis,  a lord. 

Mikamokt,  a gentleman. 

Brisac,  a justice,  brother  to  Miramont. 

Charles,  a scholar,  1 . n ■ 

v .•  > sons  to  isrisac. 

Eustace,  a courtier , f 

Egremont,  ■)  tiro  courtiers,  friends  to  Eh- 
Cowsr,  ) since.* 

Andrew,  servant  to  Charles. 

Bbtlir  } ,rTcanls  to  Brisac, 


Priest. 

Notary. 

Servants. 

Officers. 


Women. 

Angellina,  daughter  to  Lew i,. 
Sylvia,  her  woman. 

Lilly,  wife  to  Andrew. 

Ladies. 


LECTORI. 

Wogldst  thou  all  wit,  all  comick  art  survey? 
Read  here  and  wonder ; Fletcher  writ  the  play. 


1 But,  now  dead,  commends 

This  orphan  to  the  care  of  nol-le  friends  ] By  this  passage  it  should  seem,  the  Elder  Bro- 
ther was  not  given  to  the  stage  till  after  Fletcher's  demise ; a circumstance  on  which  it  is  im, 
possible  for  us  to  decide.  Ail  the  information  we  can  give  is,  that  this  prologue  is  printed  to 
the  edition  of  1637;  and,  if  the  play  teas  published  iu  1 629,  that  was  not  till  four  years  after 
Fletcher  died. 

■ 5 Friends  to  Eustace.}  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies  prior  to  17i0  j when  Mr.  Theo- 
bald chose  to  substitute  dependants  on  Eustace;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  characteristic 
a?  the  persons  : But  an  arbitrary  variation  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 
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[Act  l.  Sc.  1. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Lewis , Angellina,  and  Sylvia. 
Xetcu.’VT  AY,  I must  walk  you  further. 

Ant.  I am  tir’d,  Sir, 

And  ne’er  shall  foot  it  home. 

Lew.  ‘Tis  for  your  health  ; 

The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties. 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.  That  you 
are 

My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknow- 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father,  [ledge 
And  open-handed. 

Ang.  Nor  can  you  tax  me.  Sir, 

I hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew.  No,  my  Angellina, 

I love  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
Ail  that  1 aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  state. 

Us’d  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  n blc- 
To  their  fair  fortunes.  [mish 

Ang.  Make  me  understand,  Sir, 

What  ’tis  you  point  at. 

Lew.  At  the  custom,  how 
Virgins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth  : 
After  a long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  wo- 
man 

Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again, 
Then  rise,  and  being  trinun  d up  by  others’ 
hands, 

You’re  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Borfte  without  motion),  after  this  to  supper, 
And  then  to-bed : And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 

Syl.  Here’s  a learn’d  lecture! 

Lew.  From  this  idleness. 

Diseases,  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 

Grow  strong  upon  you ; where  a stirring  nature. 
With  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from 
danger.  [hunt, 

I’d  have  thee  rise  wi’  tli'  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
Visit  the  groves  and  springs,  and  learn  the 
virtues 

Of  plants  and  simples:  Do  this  moderately. 
And  thou  shall  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or  coals, 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  suen  other  trash. 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

Syl.  With  your  pardon, 

(Were  you  but  pleas’d  to  minister  it)  I could 
Prescribe  a remedy  for  my  lady’s  health. 

And  her  delight  too,  far  transcending  those 
Your  lordship  hut  now  mention’d. 

Lew.  What  is  it,  Sylvia?  [word, 

Syl.  What  is’t?  a noble  husband:  In  that 
* A noble  husband,’  all  content  of  women 
Is  wholly  comprehended.  He  will  rouse  her, 
As  you  say,  with  the  sun ; and  so  pipe  to  her. 


As  she  will  dance,  ne’er  doubt  itj  and  hunt 
with  her. 

Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary; 

And  then  tho  knowledge  of  your  plants  and 
simples, 

As  I take  it,  were  superfluous.  A loving, 
And  but  add  to  it,  a gamesome  bedfellow, 
Being  the  sure  physigian! 

Lew.  Well  said,  wench.  [deliver 

Ang.  And  who  gave  you  commission  to 
Your  verdict,  minion? 

Syl.  I deserve  a fee. 

And  not  a frown,  dear  madam.  I but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  modesty 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.  Shew  no  mercy 
To  a maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with ’t. 
Let  her  lose  no  time,  Sir:  Fathers  that  deny 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe 
for  them. 

In  some  kind  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  ’Tis  well  urg’d, 

And  I approve  it.  No  more  blushing,  girl; 
Thy  woman  hath  spoke  truth,  and  so  prevented 
What  I meant  to  move  to  thee.  There  dwells 
near  us 

A gentleman  of  blood,  monsieur  Brisac, 

Of  a fair  state,  six  thousand  crowns  per  annum, 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons,  [lar. 
Of  different  breeding ; the  elder,  a mere  scho- 
Thc  younger,  a quaint  courtier. 

Ang.  Sir,  I know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I never  saw  them; 
And  that  oppos'd  antipathy  between 
Their  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument ; 

One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles, 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lew.  And  which  way 
(If  of  these  two  you  were  to  chusea  husband) 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you  ? 

Ang.  To  be  plain,  Sir, 

(Since  you  willieach  me  boldness)  as  they  are, 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.  Let  a courtier 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless’d  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a virgin  gracious, 

I f he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  die 
means 

To  bring  his  mistress  to  a masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one’s  lips,  to 
taste  [purchase 

Such  favour  from  the  king's ; or,  grant  he 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A servant-extraordinary  to  the  queen; 

Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion ; if 
He  want  a present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  and  only  yield 
him 

A happiness  in  posse,  not  in  esse. 
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Actl.  Sc.  I.] 

Nor  can  they  fetch  him  silks  from  th’  mercer; 
nor 

Discharge  a taylor’s  bill,  nor  in  full  plenty, 
Which  still  preserves  a quiet  bed  at  home. 
Maintain  a family. 

Lew.  Aptly  consider’d. 

And  to  my  wish.  But  what’s  thy  censure  of 
The  scholar? 

Ang.  Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  else,  [nets, 
As  of  the  courtier:  All  his  songs,  and  son- 
His  anagrams,  acrostics,  epigrams. 

His  deep  and  philosophical  discourse 
Of  nature’s  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A perfect  husband.  He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A tire  for  my  head  ; nor  Charles’s  wane  for  a 
coach. 

Nor  Ganymede  for  a page,  nor  a rich  gown 
From  Juno’s  wardrobe:  nor  would  I lye-in, 
For  I de«|>air  not  once  to  be  a mother, 

Under  Hcav’n’s  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  imagin'd  nectar; 
Pure  Orleans  would  do  better.  No,  no,  father, 
Though  I could  be  w’ell  pleas’d  to  have  iny 
husband 

A courtier,  and  a scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  are  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  up  a substance. 

Lew.  And  what’s  that?  [said  all : 

Ang.  A full  estate;  and,  that  said.  I’ve 
And,  get  me  such  a one,  with  these  additions. 
Farewell,  virginity!  and  welcome,  wedlock! 
Lew.  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met 
with,  daughter? 

A black  swan  is  more  common;5  you  may  wear 
Grey  tresses  ere  wc  find  him. 

Ang.  I am  not  t 
So  punctual  in  all  ceremonies;  I will  hate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  I’ll 
Top  long  upon  the  choice.  [dwell 

Syl.  Only,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  he  rich  and  active ; for,  without  these, 
The  others  yield  no  relish:  But,  these  jierfcct, 
You  must  bear  with  small  faults,  madam. 

Lew.  Merry  wench  ; 

And  it  becomes  you  well!  I’ll  to  Brisac, 

And  try  what  may  be  doij£.  1’  th’  mean 
time,  home,  [a  bride. 

And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  th’  pleasures  of 
Syl.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food,  Sir;  let 
her  taste  them.  [ Exeunt  severally. 


167 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Andrew , Cookt  and  Butter. 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library  and  make 
room  [you. 

For  th’  other  dozen  of  carts ; I’ll  strait  be  with 
Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books? 

And.  More  than  ten  marts  send  oyer. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names? 

And.  Their  names!  he  has  ’em  [thing; 
As  perfect  as  his  Paler  Roster ; but  that’s  no- 
il’has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thou- 
sand times.  [sink 

But  here’s  the  wonder ; tho’  their  weight  would 
A Spanish  carrack,4  without  other  ballast,] 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  vet 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a strong  brain. 

And.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fill’d 
with  books,  [in 

Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  myst’ries  writ 
Old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thycellar 
Quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.  Then,  for’sdiet. 
He  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a meal. 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (though  the  sky 
should  fall) 

Devour’d  in  a month  in  Paris:  Yet  fear  not. 
Sons  o’ th*  buttery  and  kitchen!  though  his 
learn’d  stomach 

Cannot  be  appeas’d,  he’ll  seldom  trouble  vou  ; 
I lis  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black- 
jacks, Butler, 

And  your  flagons ; and.  Cook,  tjiy  boil’d,  thy 
roast,  thy  bak’d ! 

Cook.  How  liveth  he? 

And.  Not  as  other  men  do; 

Few  princes  fare  like  him  : He  breaks  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Livy, 
Then  walks  a turn  or  two  in  Via  Lae  ted ,* 
And,  after  six  hours’  conference  with  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

But.  This  is  admirable.  [my  old  master, 
And.  I’ll  tell  you  more  here  ifter.  Here’s 
And  another  old  ignorant  cider;  I’ll  upon  ’em. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lewis. 

Bri.  What,  Andrew?  welcome,  where’s 
my  Charles?  speak,  Andrew; 

Where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master? 

And.  Contemplating 


5 A black  sican  is  more  common.']  The  Poets  seem  here  to  have  ha/1  an  eye  to  this  Latin 
hexameter. 

Rara  avis  in  lerris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno.  ' Theobald. 

4 A Spanish  carrack.]  A carrack  is  a ship  of  great  bulk,  an1^  commonly  of  great  value; 
pcrliaps  what  we  now  call  a galleon.  So  Shakespeare  ; 

* Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a land  carrack: 

* If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he’s  made  for  ever.  Othello , act  i. 

And  in  the  Coxcomb,  by  our  Authors, 

‘ they’ll  be  freighted  ; 

* They’re  made  like  carracks , all  for  strength  and  stowage.  R. 

5 He  Ireaks  his  fast,  &c.]  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Congreve,  uhen  he 

"rote  the  beginning  of  his  play  of  Love  for  Love.  R. 
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The  number  of  the  sands  in  the  highway ; 
And,  from  that,  purposes  to  make  a judgment 
Of  the  remainder  in' the  sea.  He  is,  Sir, 

In  serious  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute, 
Nor  out  of ’s  pace  to  knowledge.6 
Lew.  This  is  strange.  [him 

And.  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty,  Sir,  before 
In  this  fair  manuscript. 

Bri.  What  have  we  here? 

Pot-hooks  and  andirons ! 

And.  I much  pity  you ! 

It  is  the  Syrian  character,  or  the  Arabic. 
Would  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a 
scholar 

As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blessing 
In  any  Christian  language?  Were  it  Greek, 

I could  interpret  for  you ; but,  indeed, 

I'm  gone  no  further. 

Bri.  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly?7 

And.  if  I keep  her  [Sir, 

From  your  French  dialect  (as  l hope  I shall, 
Howe’er  she  is  your  laundress)  she  shall  put  you 
To  the  charge  of  no  more  sope  than  usual 
For  th’  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bn.  Take  in  the  knave. 

And  let  him  eat. 

And.  And  drink  too,  Sir  ? 

Bri.  And  drink  too.  Sir: 

And  see  yotir  master’s  chamber  ready  for  him. 

Buti  Come,  doctor  Andrew,  wfthout  dis- 
Thou  shalt  commence  i’th’  cellar,  [putation, 
Ahdi  I hdd  rather 
Commence  on  a cold  bak’d  meat. 

Cook.  Thou  shalt  ha’t,  boy.  [JEreun?. 
Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I esteem  inyself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Ourantient  families,  and  make  them  one; 
And  ‘twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos’d  put  in  act. 
Of  which  your  visit  at  Inis  present  is 
A hopeful  omen ; I each  mmute  expecting 
Th’  arrival  of  my  sons.  I have  not  wrong’d 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education. 


[Act  I.  Sc.  i, 

To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  ad- 
dicted ; 

And  therefore,  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly, 
Since  what’s  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers, 
You  first  shall  take  a strict  perusal  of  them, 
And  then,  from  vour  allowance,  your  fair 
May  fashion  her  affection.  [daughter 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 

You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  I’ll  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I hope, 
Being  bicss’d  but  with  one  daughter,  i shall 
Appear  impertinently  curious,  [not 

Though,  with  iny  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 

Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her;  1 in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri.  You  may,  my  lord,  securely; 

Since  fame  aloud  proclaimcth  her  perfections, 
Commanding  all  men’s  tongues  to  sing  her 
praises. 

Should  I say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I never  was)  a flatterer. 

What  trampling’s  that  without  of  horses? 

Enter  Butlei\ 

But.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  newly 
alighted.  fsitions. 

Bri.  Sir,  now  observe  their  several  dispo- 

Etitcr  Charles . 

Char.  Bid  my  substser  carry  my  hackney  to 
The  butt’ry,  and  give  him  his  bever  ; it  is  a 
civil 

And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately; 
And,  that  done,  turn  him  into  the  quadrangle. 
Bri.  lie  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  Eustace , Egremont , and  Cowsy. 
East.  Lackey,  take  care  our  coursers  be 
well  rubb’cl  [in  speed. 

And  cloalh’d;  they  have  outstripp’d  the  wind 
Lew.  Ay,  marry,  Sir,  there’s  metal  in  this 
young  fellow! 


* s — and  will  lose  no  minute , 

Nor  out  of  space  to  knowledge .]  We  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  this  passage,  but 
Suspect  a corruption.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

...... — and  will  lose  no  minute. 

Nor  ought  of  space  to  knowledge ; 

The  meaning  of  which  is  clear,  'time  and  spare  are  no  uncommon  association. 

1 ■ ■ *—■■■  And  in  Greek  you  tan 

Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly.]  Brisac  is  here  strangely  out  of  character.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  stupid  justice  of  the  petfee,  one  of  no  polite  literature,  and  read  only  in  the  old 
statutes,  and  in  them  no  better  learned  than  his  clerk:  Yet  here,  ’tis  manifest,  he  is  making  an 
allusion  to  a passage  in  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

Hoc  evneta  effundunt  animi  secrela.  Quid  ultra  ? 

Concumbunt  GrsrcL  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald  complains,  that  the  country  justice  is  here  out  of  character,  as  he  supposes 
him  to  refer  to  Juvenal’s  Concumbunt  Grrrce.  But  supposing  the  Author  took  his  hint  from 
hence,  he  docs  not  make  the  country  justice  refer  to  it.  But  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  seem  to 
have  observed  the  equivocation  of  the  word  Lilly , which  refers  to  the  old  grammarian,  as 
Andrew  says  after.  To  bring  me  bark  from  my  grammar  to  my  horn-book  l This  is  an  allusion 
surely  within  the  compass  of  a country  squire,  and  tltereforc  quite  in  character.  Seward . 
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Act!.  Sc.*.] 


What  a sheep's  look  his  Elder  Brother 
has! 

Char.  Your  blessing.  Sir! 

Bri.  Rise,  Charles;  thou  hast  it. 

Bust.  Sir,  though  it  be  unusual  in  the  court, 
(Since ’tii  the  country’s  j£arb)  I bend  my  knee, 
And  do  expect  what  follows. 

Bri.  Courtly  beg’d. 

My  blessing ! take  it.  [adorer. 

Eust.  (to  Lew.)  Your  lordship’s  vow’d 
What  a thing  this  brother  is!  Yet  1*11  vouch- 
safe him 

The  new  Italian  shrug.  How  clownishly 
The  book-worm  docs  return  it. 

Chur.  I am  glad  you're  well.  [Reads. 
Eust.  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
This  pair  of  accomplish’d  monsieurs : [of 

They  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  Tro- 
Bri.  I embrace  their  loves.  [picks. 

Egre.  Which  we’ll  repay  with  semilatino:.8 
Cow.  And  will  report  your  bounty  in  the 
court.  [first. 

Bri.  I pray  you,  make  deserving  use  on’t 
Eustace,  give  entertainment  to  your  friends; 
What’s  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Eust.  Which  we’ll  make  use  of:  [healths, 
Let’s  warm  our  brains  with  holfi-a-dozen 
And  then,  hang  cold  discourse;  for  we’ll 
speak  fire-works.  [Exeunt. 

Lew.  What,  at  his  book  already? 

Bri.  Fy,  fy,  Charles, 

No  hour  of  interruption  ? 

Char.  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  this. 
Bri.  Come,  lay  them  by ; 

Let  them  agree  at  leisure. 

Char.  Alan’s  life.  Sir,  being 
So  short,9  and  then  the  way  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  so  long  and  te- 
Eaeh  minute  should  be  precious.  [dious, 

Bri.  In  our  care  [with 

To  manage  worldly  business,  you  must  part 

This  bookish  contemplation,  and  prepare 
Yourself  for  action;  to  thrive  in  this  age, 

Is  held  the  palm  of  learning.  You  must  study 
To  know  what  part  of  npy  land’s  good  for  th’ 
plough. 


And  what  for  pasture;  bow  to  buy  and  sell 
To  the  best  advantage ; how  to  cure  my  oxen 10 
When  they’re  o’ergone  with  labour. 

Char.  I may  do  this  [tillage. 

From  what  I’ve  read,  Sir.  For  what  concerns 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 
In  his  Georgicks?  and  to  cure  your  herds. 

His  Bucolicks  is  a master-piece.1  ‘ But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees. 
Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 
From  which  they  gather  honey,  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  decorum  in  the  hive. 

Their  government  among  themselves,  their 
order 

In  going  forth  and  coming  loaden  home, 
Their  obedience  to  their  king,  and  his  rewards 
To  such  as  labour,  and  his  punishments IX 
Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 

I’m  rav  ish’d  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest, 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  cattle  firing  me. 
And  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Bri.  And  grow  rich 
In  your  imagination.  Heyday,  heyday ! 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks,  ana  bees ! Art  mad? 
Char.  No,  Sir,  the  knowledge  of  these 
guards  me  from  it.  [of  books, 

Bri.  But  can  you  find  among  your  bundle 
And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 
tongues, 

What  pleasures  they  enjoy,  that  do  embrace 
A well-shap’d  wealthy  bride?  Answer  me  that. 
Char.  ’Tis  frequent.  Sir,  in  story : There 
I read  of 

All  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women, 

The  ancient  Spartan  dames,  and  Roman  ladies, 
Their  beauties  and  deformities.  And  when 
I light  upon  a Portia  or  Cornelia, 

Crown’d  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth 
and  goodness, 

With  such  a feeling  I peruse  their  fortunes. 
As  if  I then  had  liv’d,  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravishing  sweetness ; at  the  present, loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  good  ness  and  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I look  on 
A ClytemnestraW  a Tullia,  [latter. 

The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband’s  blood  ; the 


* Which  we'll  repay  with  servulating.j  This  is  the  reading  of  1637.  The  edition  of  1651, 
and  all  the  subsequent,  say,  with  service.  The  old  reading  is  probably  right,  and  meant  to 
ridicule  the  conceit  and  affectation  of  Eustace's  travelled  companions. 

9 Man's  life,  Sir,  being 

So  short,  ftJ’c.]  Charles  is  here  immediately  shewing  his  learning;  for  if  I am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  the  Poets  have  given  him  this  sentiment  from  the  first  Aphorism  of  Hipj>ocrates. 

0 ij  Si  Tf^VTJ  fJUXXOl J,  0 $£  XSUOQf  o£v>,  TJ  U *£1601  7}  $1  Kpfclf  yO.\tT.r. 

Theobald. 


10  IIow  to  cure  my  oxen , 

When  they're  o’ergrown  with  labour .]  O'  ergrotvn , we  think  with  the  editors  of  1750,  i« 
frroneous.  Those  gentlemen  read  o'erdone ; but  as  o'ergouc,  which  conveys  the  same  niean- 
'Dg»  »t  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  letters,  we  have  chose  to  adopt  th  it  word. 

11  And  to  cure  our  herds 

His  Bucolicks  is  a muster-piece.)  This  mistake,  of  mentioning  those  subjects,  as  occur- 
ring on  the  Bucolicks,  which  arc  treated  of  in  the  Georgicks,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Sympson. 

11 . - ■ ■ with  his  punishments 

Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone!] 

Ignavum  fucos  pecus  d prasepibus  arcent,  says  Virgil.  Theobald. 
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Without  a touch  of  piety,  driving  on 
Her  chariot  o’er  her  father's  breathless  trunk. 
Horror  invades  my  faculties;  and  comparing 
The  multitudes  o'  th’  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,  I detest  and  loath  ’em, 
As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

Bri.  You  resolve  then,  [me? 

Ne’er  to  nuke  payment  of  the  debt  you  owe 
Char.  What  debt,  good  Sir? 

Bri.  A debt  1 paid  my  father 
When  I begat  thee,  and  made  him  agrandsire; 
Which  I expect  from  you.  " 

Char.  The  children.  Sir, 

Which  1 will  leave  to  all  posterity. 

Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  .studies. 
Shall  be  my  living  issue.  [collection 

Bri.  Very  well ; and  I shall  have  a general 
Of  all  the  quiddits IJ  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 

Char.  And  such  a one,  I hope,  Sir, 

As  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri.  Nor  will  you  take  care  of  my  estate? 
Char.  But  in  iny  wishes:  [soul 

For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  high 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  compos’d  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  clement  fix  all  their  happiness; 
But  purer  spirits,  purg'd  and  refin’d,  snake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.  Give  me  leave 
TVnioy  myself;  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A glorious  court,  where  hourly  I converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 

And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 
counsels; 

Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 

Unto  a strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plac’d  statues.  Can  I then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No;  be  it  your  care 
T’augment  your  heap  of  wealth;  it  shall  be 
mine 

T’enercase  in  knowledge.  Lights  there,  for 
my  study!  [Eri/. 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus 
transported 

From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good? 
It  vexes  me;  and  if  I found  not  comfort 
In  my  young  Eu.stace,  I might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a period  ! 

Lew.  He’s  indeed,  Sir, 

The  surer  base  to  build  on. 

Enter  Eustace , Egremont , Coiay,  and 
Andrew. 

Bri.  Eustace! 

Eust.  Sir. 

Bri.  Your  car  in  private. 


[Act  I.  Sc.*. 

And.  I suspect  my  master 
Has  found  harsh  welcome;  he’s  gone  supper- 
Into  his  study.  Could  I find  out  the  cause* 

It  may  be  borrowing  of  his  books,  or  so, 

I shall  be  satisfied. 

Eust.  My  duty  shall,  Sir,  [tion 

Take  any  form  you  please  ; and,  in  your  mo- 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  to. 
Lew.  It  is  well  answer’d. 

Eust.  Nor  shall  you,  my  lord, 

Nor  your  fair  daughter,  ever  find  just  cause 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.  The  name  of 
husband. 

Nor  the  authority*  it  carries  in  it, 

Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forget  to  be. 

As  I am  now,  her  servant,  and  your  lordship's: 
And,  but  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  sound  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 

I could  say,  my  choice  manners  have  been  such, 
As  render  me  lov’d  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 

Egrc.  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 

And.  These  are  court-admirers. 

And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 
Though  I be  dull-cy’d,  I sec  through  this 
juggling. 

Eust.  Then  for  my  hopes 

Cow.  Nay,  certainties. 

Eust.  They  stand 

As  far  as  any  man’s.  What  can  there  fall 
In  compass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  suddenly  possess’d  of?  Loves  she  titles? 

By  the  grace  and  favour  of  my  princely  friends, 

I am  what  she  would  have  ine. 

Bri.  He  speaks  well. 

And  I believe  him. 

Lew . I could  wish  I did  so.  [man, 

Pray  you  a word.  Sir.  He’s  a proper  gentle- 
Anu  promises  nothing  hut  what  is  possible; 
So  far  1 will  go  with  you:  Nay,  I add. 

He  hath  won  much  upon  ine;  and,  were  he 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bargain 
Were  soon  struck  up. 

Bri.  What’s  that,  mv  lord? 

Lew.  The  heir.  * [shall  be. 

And.  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I trust,  never 
Bri.  Come,  that  shall  breed  uo  difference. 
You  see,  [take, 

Charles  has  giv’n  o’er  the  world;  I'll  under* 
Aud  with  much  ease,  to  buy  his  birthright  of 
him  [state 

For  a dry-fat  of  new  books ; nor  shall  my 
Alone  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  bro- 
th.. r’s; 

Who,  being  issueless,  t’advance  our  name, 

1 doubt  not,  will  add  his.  Your  resolution? 
Lew.  I'll  first  acquaint  my  daughter  with 
the  proceedings : 

On  these  terms,  1 am  yours,  as  she  shall  be, 


11  All  the  quiddits.]  Subtil  ties  or  equivocations.  The  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare’s  Ham- 
let : ‘Why  may  uot  that  be  the  skull  of  a lawyer?  Where  be  his  quid  Jits  now,  hi*  quillets, 
* his  cases,  and  his  tricks?’ 
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Act  2.  Sc.  1.] 

Make  you  no  scruple ; get  the  writings  ready, 
She  shall  be  tractable.  To-morrow  we  will 
hold  [stace, 

A second  conference.  Farewell,  noble  Eu- 
And  you,  brave  gallants. 

Eust.  Full  increase  of  honour 
Wait  ever  on  your  lordship!  [grim ! 

And.  The  gout,  rather,  and  a perpetual  me- 
Bri.  You  see,  Eustace, 

How  I travail  to  possess  you  of  a fortune 
You  were  not  born  to.  Be  you  worthy  of  it : 
I'll  furnish  you  for  a suitor;  visit  her. 

And  prosper  in’t. 

Eust.  She's  mine.  Sir,  fear  it  not : 

In  all  my  travels,  1 ne'er  met  a virgin 
That  could  resist  my  courtship. 

Coir.  If  this  take  now, 

We’re  made  for  ever,14  and  will  revel  it! 

[ Exeunt . 

And.  In  tough  Welch  parsly,  which,  in  our 
vulgar  tongue,  is 
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Strong  hempen  halters.  My  poor  master 
cozen'd. 

And  I a looker-on ! If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents. 
And  consequents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs. 
We’ve  made  a fair  hand  on't!  I’m  glad  I’ve 
found 

Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  t’  old  monsieur  Murmont;  one, 
that  though 

He  cannot  read  a proclamation,  [Charles 
Yet  dotes  on  learning,  and  loves  my  master 
For  being  a scholar.  1 hear  he’s  coming  hither; 
I shall  meet  him  ; and  if  he  be  that  old 
Rough  testy  blade  he  always  us’d  to  be. 

He’ll  ring  ’em  such  a peal'6  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room ; peradventure,  beat 
’em. 

For  he  is  fire  and  flax  ; and  so  have  at  him. 


ACT  H. 


5CENE  I. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Brisac. 

Bit.  NAY,  brother,  brother! 

Bri.  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  mov’d; 

1 meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  own; 
And  , in  mine  own,  ’tis  reason  I should  govern. 
Mir.  But  know  to  govern  then,  and  under- 
stand, Sir,  [be 

And  be  as  wise  as  you* re  hasty.  Though  you 
My  brother,  and  from  one  blood  sprung,  1 
must  tell  you. 

Heartily  and  home  too 

Bri.  What,  Sir? 

Mir.  What  1 grieve  to  find; 

Yon  area  fool,  and  an  old  fool,  and  that’s  two. 
Bri.  We’ll  part  ’em,  if  you  please. 

Mtr.  No,  they’re  entail’d  to  you. 

Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit. 


Your  eldest  son,  Sir,  and  yonT  very  image, 
(But  he’s  so  like  you,  that  he  fares  the  worse 
for’t) 

Because  lie  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that. 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excel- 
lent, 

Above  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours. 
Such  muddy  fancies,  that  never  will  know 
further  [chants. 

Than  when  to  cut  your  vines,  and  cozen  iner- 
And  choke  your  bide- bound  tenants  with 
musty  harvests! 

Bri.  You  go  too  fast. 

Mir.  I’m  not  come  to  my  pace  vet. 

Because  h’  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure, 
And  is  retir'd  into  his  contemplation. 

Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  na- 
ture. 

That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 


14 If  this  take  now , 

We ‘re  made  for  ever.']  Several  of  the  editions  old  and  modern  continue  this  to  Eustace’s 
tpeech  ; others  have  nonsensically  assigned  it  to  Brisac.  The  oldest  quarto  of  all  has  it  thus. 

Eust.  If  this  take  note,  &c. 

But  Eustace  was  the  last  speaker,  and  nobody  had  interrupted  him ; therefore  ’tis  absurd,  that 
his  name  should  be  put  here  only  because? he  continues  to  speak.  It  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  one  of  his  hangers  on,  who  hugs  himself  with  the  thought,  that  if  this  match  takes  place, 
they  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  revel  it  with  a vengeance.  Theobald. 

These  words  might  be  spoken  by  Eustace,  but  the  oldest  quarto  marking  them  as  a new 
speech,  gives  force  to  Mr.  1 lieobald’s  conjecture. 

16  I’ll  ring  him  such  a peal.]  Taring  a peal  is  a metaphor  for  scolding,  which  Andrew 
would  certainly  not  use:  No  more  than  lie  would  beat  Brisac  and  Eustace:  It  is  plain,  Mira- 
toont  was  to  do  both ; we  must  read  therefore  ; 

He'll  ring  ’em  such  a peal 

Tins  will  restore  both  the  sense  and  gramma*.  Seward. 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER.  [Acta.  Sc.  l. 


Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inherit- 
ance? [boy,17 

Must  he  l>e  dispossess'd,  and  monsieur  Oinglc- 

His  younger  brother 

Bri.  You  forget  yourself. 

Mir.  Because  h’  has  been  at  court,  and 
learn’d  new  tongues, 

And  how  to  «pcak  a tedious  piece  of  nothing. 
To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass. 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver, 

And  fall  before  the  she-ealves  of  the  season. 
Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother’s 
land  ? [enough 

Bri.  Have  you  done  yet,  and  have  you  spake 
In  praise  of  learning,  Sir? 

Mir.  Never  enough.  [ing  is? 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  learn- 
Mir.  It  is  not  to  be  a justice  of  peace,  as  you 
are, 

And  lt  palter  out  your  time  i’th*  penal  statutes  - 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a Protestant  constable  and  a Jesuit 
coblcr ; 

To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  oflwwdry.flady; 
When  your  worship's  pleas’d  to  correctify  a 
Nor  ’tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship’s 
tenants 

Bring  a light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you. 
Both  fat  and  feasible,  a goose  or  nig; 

And  then  you  sit,  like  Equity,  with  both  hands 
Weighing  indifferently  the  state  o*th*  question. 
These  are  your  quodlibets , but  no  learning, 
brother.  [learning, 

Bri.  You  are  so  parlously  in  love  with 
That  I’d  be  glad  to  know  what  you  under- 
stand, brother: 

I'm  sure  you  have  read  all  Aristotle. 

Mir.  Faith,  no : 

But  I believe;  I have  a learned  faith.  Sir, 
And  that’s  it  makes  a gentleman  of  toy  sort. 
Though  I can  speak  no  Greek,  I love  the 
sound  on’t;  * 

It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjur'd  devils: 
Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and,  if  thou  wert  a 
man. 

Or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer’s  Iliads, 


Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  wouldst 
run  mad,  [gentleman 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou’ast  such  a 
To  be  thy  son.  Oh,  he  has  read  such  things 
To  me! 

Bri.  And  you  do  understand  ’em,  brother? 
Mir.  I tell  thee,  no;  that’s  not  material; 
the  sound’s 

Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man. 

Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier. 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  is  the  excel- 
lent gentleman. 

The  traveller,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too, 
Understand  any  other  power  than  his  taylor? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  horse- 
race? [from  taverns? 

What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear 
slash'd  clothes  in  ? [up, 

And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp’d 
Because  ’t  can  kiss  the  liand,  and  cry,  ‘ sweet 
lady?'  [licks, 

Say,  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  tne  re- 
Drunk  your  Vcrdea  wine,*9  and  rid  at  Naples, 
Brought  home  a box  of  Venice  treacle  with  it. 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes: 

Must  this  thing  therefore 

Brit  Yes,  Sir,  this  thing  must! 

I will  not  trust  my  land  to  one  so  sotted. 

So  grown  like  a disease  unto  his  study. 

He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions  [state  is, 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  what 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason, 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing: ' 

My  younger  boy  is  a fine  gentleman. 

Mir.  He  is  an  ass,  a piece  of  ginger-bread. 
Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  and  puppets. 
Bri.  You  are  my  elder  brother. 

Mir.  So  } had  need,  [all  else. 

And  have  an  elder  wit;  thou’dst  shame  us 
Go  to!  I say  Charles  shall  inherit. 

Bri.  I say,  no; 

Unless  Charles  had  a soul  to  understand  it 
Can  he  manage  six  thousand  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  metaphysicks?  or  can  all  ' 

His  learn’d  astronomy  look  to  my  vineyards? 
Can  the  drunken  old  poets  make  up  iny  vines? 


»7  and  monsieur  Gingle-boy, 

His  younger  brother—' — -]  We  must  read,  jinglr-boy.  i.  e.  A fop,  that  fell  into  every 
upstart  fashion.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  also  in 
that  of  king  James  the  First,  for  the  men  to  wear  boots;  as  we  may  see  by  the  pictures  of 
those  times,  and  their  spurs  were  equipped  with  a sort  of  bells,  or  loose  rowels,  which  jingled 
whenever  they  moved.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  solution  of  this  passage  is  a good  one ; but  wc  see  no  cause  why  gingle  may 
not  be  spelt  with  a g.  » 

11  And  palter  out  your  time.]  Shakespeare  says,  in  his  Macbeth, 

* And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ’d, 

* That  puller  wiih  us  in  a double  sense  ; 

4 That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

* And  break  it  to  our  hope ’ B. 

19  Drunk  your  Verdea  wine!]  There  is  a river  in  Italy,  that  runs  through  the  territory  of 
Praeneste,  which  of  old  was  called  Vcrcsis:  Thu  more  modern  geographers  tell  us  that  now  it« 
it  Verd£.  I doubt  not,  but  our  Authors  allude  to  the  wines  made  in  that  neighliourliood. 

'J '/uphold. 
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(I  know,  they  can  drink  ’em)  or  your  excel- 
lent humanists 

Sell  ’em  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage? 
Can  history  cut  my  hay,  or  get  my  corn  in? 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market? 

Shall  I have  my  sheep  kept  with  a Jacob’ 6 
staff  now  ? 

I wonder  you  will  magnify  this  mad-man; 
You  that  are  old  and  should  understand. 

Mir.  Should,  say’st  thou? 

Thou  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  office! 
Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy 
clerk  infuses. 

Thy  dapper  clerk,  larded  w ith  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office;'*0 
Thou  unrepricvable  dunce!  (that  thy  formal 
band-strings. 

Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  expiate  for) 
Dost  thou  tell  me  I should?  I'll  poze  thy 
worship 

In  thine  own  library,  an  almanack; 

Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in,  [me. 
And  full  moons  to  cut  cattle ! Dost  thou  taint 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 

Humanity? 

Bri.  As  a cold  nipping  shadow  fed. 

Does  o’er  the  cars  of  corn,  and  leave  ’em  blast- 
Put  up  your  anger;  what  I'll  do,  I’ll  do. 

Mir.  Thou  snalt  not  do. 

Bri.  I will. 

Mir.  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 

Adull  old  tedious  ass ; thou’rt  ten  times  worse, 
And  of  less  credit,  than  dunce  Hollingshead 
The  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and 
sheriffs.11 

Enter  Lewis. 

Bri.  Well,  take  your  pleasure;  here’s  one 
I must  talk  with. 

Lew.  Good  day.  Sir. 

Bri.  Fair  to  you,  Sir. 

Lew.  May  I speak  wi*  you? 

Bri.  With  all  my  heart,  I was  waiting  on 
your  goodness. 

Lew.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont- 
Mie.  Oh,  sweet  Sir, 

Keep  your  good. morrow  to  cool  your  wor- 
ship’s pottage. 

A couple  of  the  world’s  fools  inct  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills! 


Lew.  Are  they  drawn?  [two  hours, 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready.  Sir,  within  these 
And  Charles  set  his  hand. 

Lew.  Tis  necessary ; [state 

For  he  being  a joint  purchaser,  though  your 
YYTas  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seal  to  the  conveyance,  it  can  bs 
Of  no  validity. 

Bri.  He  snail  be  ready. 

And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall  be  bang’d  first. 

Bri.  I ho|  r*  your  daughter  likes. 

Lew.  She  loves  him  well,  Sir: 

Young  Eustace  is  a bait  to  catch  a woman ; 

A budding  sprightly  fellow.  You’re  resolv’d 
That  all  snail  pass  from  Charles?  [then, 
ffri.  All,  all;  he’s  nothing; 

A hunch  of  books  shall  be  his  patrimony. 
And  more  than  he  can  manage  too. 

Lew.  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  to  your  son  Eustace? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first, 

And  horse-collars  made  of ’s  skin! 

Bri.  Let  him  alone ; [Sir. 

A wilful  man;  my  state  shall  serve  the  turn. 
And  how  does  your  daughter? 

Lew.  Ready  for  the  hour ; 

And  like  a blushing  rose,  that  stays  the  pulling. 
Bri.  To-morrow  then’s  the  day. 

Lew.  Why  then  to-morrow, 

I’ll  bring  the  girl ; get  you  the  waitings  ready. 
Mir.  But  hark  you,  monsieur,  have  yon 
the  virtuous  consience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 

Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on 
him  ? 

You  were  your  father’s  eldest  son,  I take  it. 
Ami  had  his  land;  ’would  you  had  had  his 
wit  too, 

Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  ’tis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things! 
Y ou’ll  say,  he’s  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a shelf  of  books.  YY;hy  did  he  get  him? 
YY'hy  was  he  brought  up  to  write  and  read, 
and  know  things?  [ticc? 

YVhv  was  he  not,  like  his  father,  a dumb  jus- 
A flat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shap’d  like  a man  ? 
A reverend  idol  in  a piece  of  arras? 

Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners, 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge? 


10  And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  offences.]  There  is  great  humour  in  this  passage,  and 
’tis  pity'  that  it  should  be  hurt  by  so  obscure  an  expression  at  the  close.  I can  affix  no  idea  to 
it,  but  that  the  justice's  clerk’s  whole  literature  consists  in  the  forms  of  commitment  for 

common  offences;  and  therefore  thought  that  the  original  might  hate  been, customary 

offences:  YY^hich  conveys  this  idea  more  clearly  than  the  present  reading,  which  is  too  ob- 
scure to  be  genuine.  But  by  a small  change  of  the  letters,  I have,  I think,  hit  upon  a muck 
clearer  one,  and  which  for  that  reason  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original  one. 

And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office.  Seward. 

11  That  writes  of  snows  and  sheriffs .]  The  auarlo  in  1 ()5 1 , and  the  folio  in  J()79.  have  it 
shows;  which  I take  to  be  the  genuine  word:  Because  llollinphead  is  very  prolix  in  describ- 
ing tilts  and  tournaments,  public  entries,  masques,  and  other  pieces  of  pageantry.  Theobald. 

» CL.  1.  *C 
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Lew.  I do  not,  [mo.  Sir; 

Nor  do  not  weigh  your  words;  they  bite  not 
This  man  mn*t  answer. 

liri.  I haw  don’t  already. 

And  given  sufficient  reason  to  secure  me. 

And  so,  good-morrow,  brother,  to  your  pa- 
tience. 

I.rw.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir.  Good  night-caps 

[Exeunt  Bri.  and  Lav. 
Keep  you  brains  warm,  or  maggots  w ill  breed 
in  'em!  [thee  books  yet; 

Well,  Charles,  thou  shah  not  want  to  buy 
The  fairest  in  thy  study  are  my  silt. 

And  the  University  Louvaine  for  thy  sake 
Hath  tasted  of  my  bounty;  and  to  vex 
Th'  old  doting  fool  thy  father,  and  thv  bro- 
ther, * [them  : 

They  shall  not  share  a solz  of  mine  between 
Nav  more.  I’ll  give  thee  eight  thousand 
crowns  a-year, 

In  some  high  strain  to  write  my  epitaph.  [Ex. 
SCENE  II. 

l Enter  Eustace , Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 
Eust.  How  do  I look  now  to  mv  Elder 
Nay,  ’tis  a handsome  suit.  [Brother? 

Cow.  All  courtly,  courtly. 

Eust.  I’ll  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  taylor 
has  travail'd,  * 

And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew 
thus. 

Fy,  fy,  what  things  these  aeademicks  are. 
These  book-worms,  how'  they  look! 

Egre.  They’re  mere  images, 

No  genteel  motion  nor  behaviour  in  ’em ; 
They'll  prattle  ye  of  pritnum  mobile , 

And  tell  a story  of  the  state  of  Heav’n, 

What  lords  and  ladies  govern  in  such  houses. 
And  what  wonders  they  do  when  they  meet 
together,  [a  juggler. 

And  how  they  spit  snow,  fire,  and  hail,  like 
And  make  a noise,  when  they're  drunk,  which 
wc  call  thunder. 

Coiv.  They  are  the  sneaking'st  things,  and 
the  contemptiblest ; [thing 

Such  smail-bear  brains!  But  ask  ’em  any 
Out  of  the  clement  of  their  understanding. 
And  they  stand  gaping  like  a roasted  pig. 

Do  they  know  what  a court  is,  or  a council. 
Or  how  the  affairs  of  Christendom  are  rna- 
inag'd  ? 

Do  tiny  know  any  thing  but  a tir’d  hackney? 
And  then,  tiiey  cry  ‘absurd,’  as  the  horse  un- 
derstood ’em.12  ' [Brother, 

They  have  inane  a fair  >outh  of  your  Elder 
A pretty  pure  of  flesh  ! 
jLuat'.  1 thank  ’em  for  it; 


[Act  2.  Sc.S. 

Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state! 

Saw  you  my  mistress? 

Egre.  Y cs,  she’s  a sweet  voting  woman ; 
But,  be  sure,  you  keep  her  from  learning. 
Eust.  SoTigs  she 

May  have,  and  read  a little  unbak'd  poetry, 
Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive. 
That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  move  the 
mind. 

Nor,  indeed,  nothing  hut  an  empty  sound; 
She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geo- 
metry ; 

Horses 'and  coach,  hut  of  no  immortal  race. 

I will  not  have  a scholar  in  mine  house. 
Above  a gentle  reader;  they  corrupt 
The  foolish  women  with  their  subtle  problems*. 
I’ll  have  my  house  call  d Ignorance,  to  fright 
Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment. 
Cow.  It  will  do  well : Love  those  that  love 
good  fashions,  [mire ’em; 

Gooff  clothes  and  rich,  they  invite  men  to  ad- 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court;  oh!  ’tis  great 
learning  [courtly, 

To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or  whistle 
They’re  rare  endowments ; that  have  seen  far 
countries,  [no  truths, 

And  can  speak  strange  things,  tho’  they  speak 
For  then  they  make  things  common.  When 
arc  you  married? 

Eust.  To-morrow,  I think;  we  must  have 
a masque,  boys, 

And  of  our  own  making. 

Egre.  Tis  not  half  an  hour’s  work  ; 

A Cupid  and  a fiddle,  and  the  thing’s  done. 
But  let’s  he  handsome;  shall's  be  gods  or 
nymphs? 

Eust.  What,  nymphs  with  beards? 

Cow.  That’s  true;  we  will  be  knights  then, 
Some  wandring  knights,  that  light  here  on  a 
sudden.  [gentlemen, 

Eust.  Let’s  go,  let’s  go;  I must  go  visit, 
And  mark  what  sweet  lips  1 must  Liss  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cook , Andrew , and  Butler. 
Cook.  And  how  does  my  master? 

And.  Is  at’s  book.  Hi  ace,  coxcomb! 
That  such  an  unlearn'd  tongue  as  thine  should 
ask  lor  him  1 

Cook.  Doe?  he  not  study  conjuring  too? 
And.  Have  you 
Lost  any  plate,  Butler? 

But.  No,  but  1 know 
I shall  to-morrow  at  dh.irer. 

And.  Then  to-morrow  [we  meddle 

^ ou  shall  be  turn'll  out  of  your  place  for’t; 
With  no  spirits  o’  th’  butt’ry;  they  taste  too 
small  for  us. 


ll  A then  they  cry  absurd  as  the  horse  understood  ’em.']  Mr.  Theobald  censure*  this  pas- 
sage as  sink  -onisiK  r:  Mr.  Sewaid  gives  tin  following  very  proper  exphcaiioii  «n  it:  ‘ I tiis 

* i>  spoke  « f the  college-:  indents,  whom  the  lop  makes  such  j edanls,  as  to  talk  c\eu  to  their 

* horses  in  scholastic  terms,  calling  ;t  absurd  in  a tired  hackney  to  hobble  and  stumble.’ 
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Act  2.  Sc.  4.] 

Keep  me  a pie  in  folio,  I beseech  thee, 

1 And  thou  shall  see  how  Icarn’dly  I'll  trans- 
late him. 

Shall'*  have  good  cheer  to-morrow? 

Cook.  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 

And.  The  spite  on't  is,  that,  much  about 
that  time, 

I shall  be  arguing,  or  deciding  rather. 

Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  her- 
rings; [only; 

And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  Red  Sea 
A question  found  out  by  Copernicus, 

The  learned  motion-maker. 

Cook.  Ay,  marry,  Butler, 

Here  are  rare  things'.  A man,  that  look'd 
upon  hint. 

Would  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we 
But.  Certain,  a learned  Andrew.  [do. 
And.  I’ve  so  much  on’t, 

And  am  so  loaden  with  strong  understanding, 
1 fear  they’ll  run  111c  mad.  Here's  a new  in- 
strument, [with, 

A mathematical  glister,  to  purge  the  moon 
When  she  is  laden  with  cold  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours; 

And  here's  another,  to  remove  the  stars. 

When  they  grow  too  thick  in  the  firmament. 
Cook.  Oh,  lleav’ns!  why  do  I labour  out 
my  life 

In  a bcef-j>ot?  and  only  search  the  secrets 
Ofasallad,  and  know  no  further? 

And.  They  arc  not 

Reveal'd  to  all  heads;  these  are  far  above 
Your  element  of  fire.  Cook ! I could  tell  you 
Of  Archimedes'  glass,  to  (ire  your  coals  with; 
And  of  the  philosopher's  turf,  that  ne’er  goes 
out. 

And,  Gilbert  Butler,  I could  ravish  thee. 

With  two  rare  inventions. 

But.  What  are  they,  Andrew? 

And.  The  one,  to  blanch  your  bread  from 
chippings  base, 

And  in  a moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond; 
lhe  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that: 

The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a strong 
one. 

To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a minute. 

And  no  noive  heard;  which  is  the  wonder, 
Gilbert! 

And  this  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 

But.  Why,  what  a learned  master  dost 
thou  serve,  Andrew? 

And.  These  are  but  the  scrapings  of  his 
understanding,  Gilbert.  [people. 

With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange 
He  deals,  and  treats  with  in  so  plain  a fashion. 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy 
drink,  fscaldcrs. 

Gr  Ralph  there,  with  his  kitchen- boys  and 
Cook.  But  why  should  lie  not  be  familiar, 
and  talk  sometimes. 


As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters? 
And  come  into  th'  kitchen,  and  there  cut  his 
breakfast?  [there  cat  it. 

But.  And  then  retire  to  the  butt’ry,  and 
And  drink  a lusty  bowl  ? My  younger  master. 
That  must  he  now  the  heir,  will  do  all  these. 
Ay, and  he  drunk  too;  these  are  mortal  tilings. 
And.  My  master  studies  ini  mortality. 

Cook.  Now  thou  talk's!  of  immortality. 
How  does  thv  wife,  Andrew?  My  old  master 
Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  he  procur’d 
her,  [iier  now. 

And  stock’d  you  in  a farm.  If  he  should  love 
As  he  hath  a colt’s  tooth  yet,  what  says  your 
learning  [Andrew? 

And  your  strange  instruments  to  that,  my 
Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoid  it? 

Can  you  put  by  his  mathematical  engine? 
And.  \ es,  or  I’ll  break  it.  'Thou  awaken’st 
me ; 

And  I'll  j>ecp  i’  th’  moon  this  month,  but  I’ll 
watch  for  him! 

My  master  rings;  I must  go  make  him  a fire, 
And  conjure  o’er  his  books. 

Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew; 

And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thv  learn- 
ing! [Bxcuut, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  I have  forgot  to  cat  and  sleep  with 
reading. 

And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study  : 

Tis  meat  and  sleep!  What  need  I outward 
garments,  [ing? 

When  I can  clothe  myself  with  understand- 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  taylors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  cour- 
tiers ; 

The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents. 
Yet  some  arc  arm’d  in  silver  ice  that  glisters. 
And  sonic  in  gaudy  green  come  in  like  mas- 
quers; [lodging. 

The  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  find  her 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours! 
Why  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  know- 
ledge ? 

Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 
Enter  Andrew. 

And.  V ould  you  have  any  thing? 

Char.  Andrew,  1 find 

There  is  r.  stic  grown  o’er  the  eye  o’  th’  hull,11 
V hich  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 
And.  Put  a gold  ring  in’s  nose,  anil  that 
will  cure  him. 

Char.  Ariadne’s  crown’s  awry  too ; two 
main  stars, 

That  held  it  fast,  are  slipp’d  out. 

And.  Send  it  presently 


zj  There  is  n stie  grown  o'er  the  ei/e  o th*  lull.']  Charles  is  speaking  of  the  Bull,  or  sign 
Taunt*,  upon  the  rak-,iul  globe.  A piece  of  dirt  was  fallen  on  the  Bull's  eye,  which  looked 
I'ke  that  inflammation  which  is  called  a stio*  Theobald. 
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To  Gallilaeo,  the  Italian  star-wright ;*♦ 

He'll  set  it  right  again,  with  little  latxxir. 

Char.  Thou  art  a pretty  scholar. 

And.  I hope  I shall  be:  [nothing? 

Have  I swept  your  books  so  often  to  know 
Chur.  1 hear  thou' rt  married. 

And.  It  hath  pleas’d  your  father 
To  match  me  to  a maid  of  his  own  choosing:15 
(I  doubt  her  constellation's  loose  too,  and 
wants  nailing)  [Sir. 

And  a sweet  farm  he  has  given  us,  a mile  oft’. 
Char.  Marry  thyself  to  understanding,  An- 
drew ; 

These  women  arc  errata  in  all  authors! 
They’re  fair  to  see  to,  and  bound  up  in  vellum, 
Smooth,  white,  and  clear;  but  their  contents 
are  monstrous; 

They  treat  of  nothing  but  dull  age  and  dis- 
eases. [there  is 

Thou  hast  not  so  much  wit  in  thy  head,  as 
On  those  shelves,  Andrew. 

And.  I think  1 have  not,  Sir. 

Char.  No,  if  thou  hadst 
Thou’dst  never  have  warm’d  a woman  in  thy 
bosom : v' 

They're  cataplasms,  made  o'  th’  deadly  sins. 

I ne’er  saw  any  vet  but  mine  own  mother. 

Or,  if  I did,  ( did  regard  them  but 
As  shadow’s  that  pass  by  of  under  creature^ 


BROTHER.  [Act  3.  Sc.  U 

And.  Shall  I bring  you  one?  I’ll  trust  you 
with  my  own  wife. 

1 would  not  have  your  brother  go  beyond  you. 
They're  the  prettiest  natural  philosophers  to 
play  with! 

Char.  No,  no;  they’re  opticks  to  delude 
men’s  eyes  with.  [Andrew? 

Does  my  younger  brother  speak  anv  Greek  yet, 
And.  No,  but  he  speaks  High  Dutch;  and 
that  goes  as  daintily.  [yesterday, 

Char.  Reach  me  the  books  down  I read 
And  make  a little  fire,  and  get  a inanchet; 
Make  clean  those  instruments  of  brass  I 
shew’d  you,  [fox-tail. 

And  set  the  great  sphere  by;  then  take  the 
And  purge  the  books  from  dust;  last,  take 
your  Lilly, 

And  get  your  part  ready. 

And.  Shall  I go  home.  Sir?  [lies, Sir. 
My  wife's  name  is  Lilly;  there  my  best  part 
Char.  1 mean  your  grammar.  Oh,  tnou 
dunderhead ! 

Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife’s  Syntaxis? 
Let  me  have  no  noise,  nor  nothing  to  disturb 
l am  to  find  a secret.  [me; 

And.  So  am  I too; 

Which,  if  I do  find,  I shall  make  some  smart 
for’t.  [ Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Lewis , Angellina,  Sylvia , and 
Notary. 

Lew.  rPHlS  is  the  day,  my  daughter  An- 
J gcllina, 

The  happy  day,  that  must  make  you  a fortune, 
A large  and  full  one;  my  great  care  has 
wrought  it, 

And  yours  must  be  as  great  to  entertain  it. 
Young  Eustace  is  a gentleman  at  all  points, 
And  his  behaviour  aft’ablc  and  courtly, 

His  person  excellent;  1 know  you  find  that, 

1 read  i:  in  your  eyes,  you  like  his  youth. 
Young  handsome  people  should  be  match’d 
together,  [fortunes. 

Then  follow  handsome  children,  handsome 
The  most  part  of  his  father’s  state,  my  wench. 
Is  tied  in  jointure;  that  makes  up  the  har- 
mony ; 


And,  when  ye  are  married,  he’s  of  that  soft 
temper. 

And  so  far  will  be  chain’d  to  your  observance, 
That  you  may  rule  and  turn  him  as  you  please. 
What,  arc  the  writings  drawn  on  our  side, 
Sir?  [him. 

Not.  They  are ; and  here  I have  so  fetter’d 
That,  if  the  Elder  Brother  set  his  hand  to, 
Not  all  the  pow’r  of  law  shall  e’er  release 
him.  [knaves. 

Lew.  These  notaries  arc  notable  confident 
And  able  to  do  more  mischief  than  an  army- 
Are  all  your  clauses  sure? 

Not.  Sure  as  projxirtion ; [inf8- 

They  may  turn  rivers  sooner  than  these  wnt- 
Why  did  you  not  put  all  the  lands  in,  Sir? 
Lew.  ’Twas  not  condition’d. 

Not.  If  it  had  been  found. 

It  had  been  but  a fault  made  in  the  writing; 
If  not  found,  all  the  land. 


24  To  Gallatteo,  the  Italian  star-wright.]  But  Gat  Ultra  was  his  true  name,  as  I had  se- 
veral years  ago  marked  in  the  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  likewise  lately  observed 
to  me.  Theobald . 

15  To  matu , me  to  a maid  of  his  own  choosing; ] Mr.  Sympson  alters  maid  to  mate;  which 
is  certainly  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unwarranted. 

16  l hands!  ne'er  hare  warm’d  a woman  in  thy  bosom;']  The  allusion,  I take  it,  is  to  the 

aillv  countryman  in  the  fable,  who  cherished  a frozen  snake  in  his  bosom,  till  it  recovered  and 
stung  him.  Theobald, 
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Act  3.  Sc.  2.] 

Lew.  These  arc  small  devils,  [make  it; 
That  care  not  who  has  mischief,  so  they 
They  live  upon  the  mere  scent  of  dissention  : 
Tis  well,  ’tis  well.  Are  you  contented,  girl? 
For  your  will  must  be  known. 

sing.  A husband’s  welcome. 

And,  as  an  humble  wife.  I'll  entertain  him  : 
No  sovereignty  I aim  at;  ’tis  the  man’s,  Sir  ; 
For  she  that  seeks  it  kills  her  husband’s  ho- 
nour. 

The  gentleman  I have  seen,  and  w'ell  ob- 
serv’d him, 

Yet  find  not  that  grac’d  excellence  you  pro- 
mise ; 

A pretty  gentlemen,  and  he  may  please  too ; 
And  some  few  flashes  I have  heard  come  from 
But  not  to  admiration,  as  to  others;  [him. 
He’s  young,  and  may  be  good,  yet  he  must 
make  it;  [also.17 

And  I may  help,  and,  help’d  too,  thank  him 
It  is  your  pleasure  I should  make  him  mine. 
And  ’t  has  been  still  my  duty  to  observe  you 
Lew.  Why  then  let’s  go,  and  I shall  love 
your  modesty.  [lina, 

To  horse,  and  bring  the  coach  out.  Angel- 
To-morrow  you  will  look  more  womanly. 
Ang.  Sol  look  honestly,  I fear  no  eye.  Sir. 

[/s’. re. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Brisac , Andrew , Cook , and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master;  he  shall  have 
that  befits  him. 

And.  No  inheritance,  Sir? 

Bri.  You  speak  like  a fool,  a coxcomb ! 

He  shall  have  annual  means  to  buy  him  books, 
And  find  him  clothes  and  meat;  what  would 
he  more?  [nature. 

Trouble  him  with  land?  *tis  flat  against  his 
I love  him  too,  and  honour  those  gifts  in  him. 
And.  Shall  master  Eustace  have  all? 

Bri.  All,  all ; he  knows  how 
To  use  it;  he’s  a man  bred  in  the  world, 
Tother  i’  th’  heav’ns.  My  masters,  pray  be 
wary  [sauces 

And  serviceable;  and.  Cook,  see  all  your 
Be  sharp  and  jioignant  in  the  palate,  that 
they  may 


Commend  you  ; look  to  your  roast  and  bak’d 
meats  handsomely,  [things — 

And  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made 
Is  th’  music  come? 

But.  Yes  Sir,  they’re  here  at  breakfast. 

Bri.  There  will  be  a masque  too.  You 
must  9ee  this  room  clean,  [lows : 

And,  Butler,  your  door  open  to  all  good  fel- 
But  have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be 
furies 

My  Lilly,  welcome!  you  arc  for  the  linen  ; 
Sort  it,  and  set  it  ready  for  the  table; 

And  sec  the  bride-bed  made,  and  look  the 
cords  be 

Not  cut  asunder  by  the  gallants  too; 

There  be  such  knacks  abroad.  Hark  hither, 
Lilly!  [w’ye : 

To-morrow  night,  at  twelve  o’clock.  I’ll  sup 
Your  husband  shall  be  safe;  I’ll  send  you 
meat  too. 

Before,  I cannot  well  slip  from  my  company. 

And.  Will  you  so,  will  you  so,  Sir?  I'll 
make  one  to  eat  it ; 

I may  chance  to  make  you  stagger  too. 

Bri.  No  answer,  Lilly? 

Lit.  One  word  about  the  linen.  I’ll  be  ready. 
And  rest  vour  worship’s  still. 

And.  And  I’ll  rest  w’ye;  [nimble? 

You  shall  see  what  rest  ’twill  be.  Are  you  so 
A man  had  need  have  ten  pair  of  ears  to 
watch  you.  [wants  you; 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master,  for  I know  he 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
Do  not  molest  him.  1 will  not  fail,  my  Lilly! 
Come  in,  sweet-hearts,  all  to  their  several  du- 
ties. f Ex. 

And.  Arc  you  kissing-ripe.  Sir?  Double 
but  my  (arm, 

And  kiss  ner  ’till  thy  heart  akc.  These 
smock-vermin! 

How  eagerly  they  leap  at  old  mens’  kisses! 
They  lick  their  lips  at  profit,  not  at  pleasure. 
And  if  ’twere  not  for  the  scurvy  name  of 
cuckold,  [bour  at  length 

He  should  lie  with  her.  I know,  she’ll  la- 
With  a pood  lordship.  If  he  had  a wife  now ! 
But  that’s  all  one,  I’ll  fit  him.  I must  up 
Unto  my  master;  he’ll  be  mad  with  study. 

[Exit. 


27  He' $ young  and  may  he  good , yet  he  must  make  it , 

And  I may  help , and  help  to  thank  him  also .j  I can  make  no  sort  of  sense  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  line;  but  as  the  foregoing  lines  point  out  the  intention  of  the  author,  so  that 
will  direct  us  to  the  true  reading.  The  sense  I take  to  be  this.  He’s  yet  too  young  to  be  fix’d  to 
cither  good  or  evil,  but  he  may  hereafter  make  himself  good,  and  I may  help  to  make  him  so: 
And,  as  I am  young,  he,  in  return,  may  help  to  fix  me  in  goodness.  The  slight  reformation, 
that  I have  offered,  entirely  gives  this  sense.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

He's  young , and  may  he  good , yet  he  must  make  him  so, 

And  I may  help,  and  for  help  thank  him  also. 

We  think  Mr.  Seward’s  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  just ; but  the  words  we  have 
introduced  to  the  text  are  nearer  those  of  the  old  copies,  while  they  convey  the  same  meaning: 
* Each  giving  help,  and  each  giving  thanks'  The  alteration  in  the  first  line  seems  totally 
■n  necessary. 
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As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  with  some  strange 
cholic, 

There  are  stirs  and  motions.  What  planet 
rules  this  house? 


18  JFhat  noise  is  in  t his  house , my  head  is  broken.']  The  old  editions  have  handed  down  to 
us  as  ridiculous  a blunder  upon  this  passage,  as  ever  pass’d  the  press.  They  read ; 

my  head  is  broken , 

Within  a parenthesis  in  evry  corner: 

Our  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cibber,  who  jumbled  the  Custom  of  the  Country  and  this  play 
into  one  comedy,  sagaciously  saw,  that  within  a parenthesis  did  not  so  harmoniously  begin  a 
verse ; he  has  therefore  alter’d  it  thus. 

my  head  is  broken 

With  a parenthesis  in  eery  corner ; 

This  gentleman,  I suppose,  might  have  met  with  this  scrap  of  Latin,  which  is  said  to  those 
who  make  false  grammar,  Diwinuis  Prisciani  caput:  You  break  Priscian’s  head.  Now  if  a 
little  false  grammar  would  break  Priscian’s  head,  he  naturally  concluded,  a common  man’s 
head  might  he  broken  with  a parenthesis : and  so  he  very  judiciously  adopted  the  expres- 
sion.  But  may  it  not  be  asked,  how  did  this  nonsense  slip  at  fust  into  the  old  books?  I 

believe,  I can  give  a solution  tor  that.  Some  careful  reader  had  w ritten  in  the  margin  of  his 
book  at  the  words, 

My  heart  is  broken 

Within  a parenthesis. 

But  forgetting  to  make  the  two  half-moons,  which  form  a parenthesis , it  was  mistook  at  press 
for  a part  of  the  text,  and  thence  we  derive  this  wonderful  interpolation.  Theobald. 

As  this  passage  has  been  most  strangely  treated,  we  hope  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  lay 
before  them  the  lections  of  the  several  editions  w hich  have  come  to  our  hands,  together  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  different  variations:  Bui  w'hich,  as  it  may  be  censured  as  a species  of  verbal 
criticism,  we  should  not  have  done,  had  we  not  imagined  it  would  alford  entertainment  to  the 

curious  and  discerning Quarto,  l(i37,  says, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house , my  head  is  broken , 

Within  a parenthesis , in  every  corner 
As  if  the  eurth  were  shaken , -Scc. 

Quarto,  l()51. 

What  noise  is  this , my  head  is  broken , 

Within  a parenthesis , in  every  corner 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken , etc. 

Folio,  1679  (wherein  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  poein  is  degraded  into  prose),  except  saying. 

What  a noise , copies  the  words  of  1(537- Octavo,  171 1, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house , my  head  is  broken , 

With  several  noises;  and  in  every  corner , 

As  if  the  earth  were  shaken.  See. 

Here  we  find  that  the  rejection  of  the  words,  within  a parenthesis , was  concluded  on  near  forty 
years  before  Mr  Theobald’*  edition  was  published ; a circumstance  lie  ought  tn  have  mentioned, 

as  well  as  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  with  several  noises ; and  — .’ Octavo,  17^0, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  (my  head  is  broken!) 

With  several  noises ; and  in  every  corntr ; 

As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 

We  will  give  Mr. Theobald  credit  for  the  rejected  words  having  been  meant  as  a direction; 
but  surely,  then,  the  parenthesis  should  have  extended  further  than  he  has  made  it;  it  should 
have  gone  on  to  the  word  earner ; otherwise,  assisted  by  his  alteration  of  the  points,  the  whole 
passage  is  (to  use  that  gentleman’s  fawutrite  expression)  start  nonsense.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  ingenuity,  we  believe,  to  nuke  any  seme  of,  What  noise  is  in  this  house . with 
sa  cral  noises  ; and  in  every  ra.  ncr;  as  if  ihc  earth  were  shaken,  &c.  A plain  proof  this  is, 
among  innumerable  others,  that  the  deservedly -most-ndulired  Editor  of  Shakespeare  undertook 
the. revival  of  the  next-best  English  dramatists,  when  hi?  faculties  were  debilitated  and  his  fancy 
cxtmgui-hul,  if  not  his  under  i i.dm  ;:  impaired.  Of  the  (pianos,  the  oldest  are,  geneially,  most 
to  be  depended  on;  but  the  Elder  Brother  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  copy  of  lOol  cor- 
rects various  passages  w hich  appear  nonsense  in  that  of  IU’37>  as  well  as  enables  us  to  rectify 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  What  noise  is  this?  My  head  is 
broken  ! In  ev’ry  corner,13 
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Enter  Andrew. 

Who's  there? 

And.  Tis  I,  Sir,  faithful  Andrew. 

Char.  Come  near, 

And  lay  thine  ear  down ; hcar’st  no  noise? 

And.  The  cooks  [pies. 

Are  chopping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make 
And  breaking  marrow-bones. 

Char.  Can  they  set  them  again  ? 

And.  Yes,  yes,  in  broths  and  puddings; 
and  the>  grow  stronger, 

For  th*  use  of  any  man. 

Char.  What  squeaking's  that? 

Sure,  there  is  a massacre. 

And.  Of  pigs  and  pee^,  Sir,  [Sir, 

And  turkeys,  for  the  spit.  The  cooks  are  angry. 
And  that  makes  up  the  medley. 

Char.  Do  they  thus 

At  every  dinner?  I ne'er  mark'd  them  yet. 
Nor  know  who  is  a cook. 

And.  They’re  sometimes  sober. 

And  then  they  heat  as  gently  as  a taber. 

Char.  What  loads  are  these? 

And.  Meat,  meat.  Sir,  for  the  kitchen; 

And  stinking  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in  : 
They’ll  ne’er  be  found  out  at  a general  eating. 
And  there's  fat  venison,  Sir. 

Char.  What’s  that? 

And.  Why,  deer;  [surcs, 

Those  that  men  fatten  for  their  private  plea- 
And  let  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 
Char.  I’ve  read  of  deer,  but  yet  l ne’er  eat 
any.  [viare,19  Sir ; 

And.  There’s  a fishmonger’s  boy  with  ca- 
Anchovies,  and  potargo,30  to  make  you  drink. 

Char.  Sure,  these  are  modern,  very  modern 
For  I understand  ’em  not.  [meats, 

And.  No  more  does  any  man 
From  caca-mrrda or  a substance  worse. 

Till  they  be  greas’d  with  oil,  and  rubh'd  with 
onions,  " [sallads. 

And  then  flung  cUt  of  doors,  they  are  rare 


Char.  And  why  is  all  this,  prithee,  tell  me, 
Andrew  ? 

Arc  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day? 

By  this  abundance,  sure,  there  shoufd  be 
princes. 

I’ve  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods,  [’em? 
At  half  this  charge.  Will  not  six  dishes  serve 
1 never  had  but  one,  and  that  a small  one. 

And.  Your  brother’s  married  this  day;  he’s 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace!  [married; 

Char.  W hat  of  that?  [hither; 

And.  And  all  the  friends  about  are  hidden 
There’s  not  a dog  that  knows  die  house  but 
Char.  Married?  to  whom?  [comes  too. 
And.  Why,  to  a dainty  gentlewoman. 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest. 

Char.  Are  there  modest  womeu? 

How  do  they  look  ? 

And.  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. 
He  parts  vvith’s  hook!  He  ne’er  did  so  before 
Char.  What  docs  my  father  for  ’em?  [yet ! 
And.  Gives  all  his  land. 

And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Chur.  Must  I have  nothing? 

And.  Yes,  you  must  study  still,  and  he'll 
maintain  you. 

Char.  I am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And.  True,  you  were  so; 

But  he  has  leap’d  o’er  your  shoulders,  Sir. 
Char.  'Tis  well ; 

He’ll  not  inherit  my  understanding  too? 

And.  I think  not;  he’ll  scarce  find  tenants 
Out  to.  • [to  let  it 

Char.  Hark,  hark! 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 
Enter  Lewis,  Angel  Unit,  Ladies , Notary , & c. 
Now  you  may  see  her. 

Chur.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest;  [of  it. 
But  I do  not  truly  know  what  women  make 
Andrew  ! She  lias  a face  looks  like  a storv  ;la 
The  story  of  the  Heav’ns  looks  very  like  her. 


•cveral  new  errors  in  the  more  modern  editions:  Not  that  that  is  immaculate:  Without  the 
first  copy  (aided  by  the  same  infinite  drudgery  of  comparison  necessary  for  the  other  sixteen 
plays  printi  cl  in  quarto)  we  should  not  be  enabled  tn  furnish  our  readers  with  such  a copy  of 
the  Elder  Brother  as  would  give  ourselves  satisfaction. 

With  respect  to  parentheses,  our  ancestors  were  unreasonably  fond  of  them;  in  the  present 
instance,  to  put  the  words,  my  head  is  broken,  between  a parenthesis ; though  allowable,  is 
totally  unnecessary.  We  have  (except  in  punctuation)  followed  our  favourite  quarto;  and 
flatter  ourselves,  the  reading  here  exhibited  will  be  allowed  to  be,  more  than  any  prior  to  it, 
•eligible,  poetical,  and  nervous. 

The  interpolated  words,  with  several  noises,  wc  apprehend  to  have  been  originally  a direc- 
tion for  the  representation  at  the  theatre. 

7i  Can'crre.]  The  eggs  of  a sturgeon. 

30  Potargo. J A pickle,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies. 

3|  Caca  merdt i.]  This  expression,  too  gross  for  an  English  audience,  or  an  English  reader, 
will  be  understood  by  every  person  conversant  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

31  She  has  a face  looks  like  a story: 

The  story  of  the  Hear  ns  looks  very  like  Aer.]  Mr.  Seward,  out  of  kindness  to  Charles,  and 
that  he  may  * not  talk  nonsense,*  would  alter  story  to  glory  in  both  places:  But,  says  Mr. 
Theobald,  ‘ I have  preserv’d  the  word  story , because  our  Authors  have  used  the  same  image 
' in  their  Philaster ; 

How  that  foolish  man. 

That  reads  the  story  of  a wornuns  face. 

And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever  ! 
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And.  She  has  a wide  face  then. 

Char.  She  has  a chcrubin’s, 

Cover’d  and  veil’d  with  modest  blushes. 
Eustace,  be  happy,  whilst  poor  Charles  is 
patient  l 

Get  me  my  book  again,  and  come  in  with  me. 

[Ext  uni. 

Enter  Brisac,  Eustace , Egremont , Cowsy 
and  Miramont. 

Bri.  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ; welcome, 
noble  brother ; [writings; 

And'  you  are  welcome.  Sir,  with  all  your 
Ladies,  most  welcome ! W hat,  my  align'  bro- 
ther! M*c. 

You  must  be  welcome  too ; the  feast  is  Hat 
Mir.  I come  not  for  your  welcome,  I ex- 
pect none ; 

I bring  no  joys  to  bless  the  bed  withal ; 

Nor  songs,  nor  masques,  to  glorify  the  nup- 
tials. . e .. 

I bring  an  angry  mind,  to  sec  your  folly, 

A sharp  one  too',  to  reprehend  you  for  it. 

Bri.  You’ll  stay  and  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  your  meat  smells  musty; 

Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me. 
Bri.  I’ll  assure  yout  here’s  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy;  [turn. 
It  is  not  season’d  with  the  sharpness  of  cflscre- 
Eust.  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  me,  dear 
uncle.  [thou’rt  a boy ; 

Mir.  Thee ! Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger ; 
A lump  o’  thy  father  s likeness,  made  of  no- 
thing [head. 

But  antiek  clothes  and  cringes!  I.oek  in  thy 
And  ’twill  appear  a loot-ball  full  of  fumes 
And  rotten  smoke!  Lady,  I pity  you; 

You  are  a handsome  and  a sweet  young  lady. 
And  ought  to  have  a handsome  man  yok’d 
fyc,  .... 

An  understanding  too;  this  is  a gincrack. 
That  can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  you; 
For  say,  he  have  a thing  shap’d  like  a child, 
’Twill  cither  prove  a tumbler  or  a taylor. 
Eust.  These  are  but  harsh  words,  uncle. 
Mir.  So  I mean  ’em.  ^ [tlicr. 

Sir,  you  play  harsher  play  w’your  Elder  Bro- 

Eust.  1 would  be  loth’  to  give  you 

Mir.  Do  not  venture;  [then. 

I’ll  make  your  wedding-clothes  sit  closer  t’ye 
I but  disturb  you;  1 11  go  sec  my  nephew. 
Lew.  Fray  take  a piece  of  rosemary.” 

Mir.  I’ll  wear  it; 

But  for  the  lady’s  sake,  and  none  of  yours! 
May  be,  I’ll  see  your  table  too. 

Bri.  Pray  do,  Sir.  [Extl  Mtr. 


Ang.  A mad  old  gentleman. 

Bri.  Yes,  faith,  sweet  daughter,  [ledge, 
lie  has  been  thus  his  whole  age,  to  my  know- 
He  has  made  Charles  his  heir,  I know  that 
certainly ; [thing ? 

Then  why  should  he  grudge  Eustace  any 
Ang.  I would  not  have  a light  head,  nor 
one  laden  [Charles  is, 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say,  this 
That  mal.es  his  hook  his  mistress.  Sure, 
there’s  something 

Hid  in  this  old  man’s  anger,  that  declares  him 
Not  a mere  soL 

Bri.  Come,  shall  wc  go  and  seal,  brother? 
All  things  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charles  has  set  his  hand  unto  the  writ- 
ings. 

As  he  shall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding, 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew.  Come,  let’s  seal  the  book  first. 

For  my  daughter’s  jointure. 

Bri.  Let’s  be  private  in’t.  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles , Miramont , and  Andrew. 

Mir.  Nay,  you’re  undone! 

Chur.  Hum! 

Mir.  Iia’ye  no  greater  feeling?  [Sir, 
And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book, 
When  it  fell  on  your  head ; and,  now  ths 
house 

Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing? 

Char.  Will  he  have  my  books  too? 

Mir.  No;  he  has  a book, 

A fair  one  loo,  to  read  on,  and  read  wonders. 
I would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew, 
An  ’twere  but  to  new-string  her. 

Char.  Yes,  I saw  her;  [learning; 

And,  methought,  ’twas  a curious  piece  of 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a dainty  letter. 
And.  He  flung  away  his  book. 

Mir.  1 like  that  in  him : 

’Would  he  had  flung  away  his  dullness  too, 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char.  And  must  my  brother  have  all? 
Mir . All  that  vour  father  has. 

Char.  And  that  fair  woman  too? 

*Mir.  That  woman  also. 

Char.  He  has  enough  then.  [tcr* 

May  I not  see  her  sometimes,  and  call  her  sis- 
I will  do  him  no  wrong. 

Mir.  I’ll  is  makes  me  mad  ; 

I could  now  cry'  for  anger!  These  old  fools 
Are  the  most  stubborn  and  the  wilfull’st  cox- 
combs! 


wherein  he  certainly  is  very  right;  which  is  still  stronger  proved,  by  Eustace  afterwards  saying, 


//oft?  do  yon,  brother , with  your  curious,  story? 

Have  you  not  read  her  yet  suj/icientty  ? 

u Pray  take  a piece  of  rosemary.]  It  has  been  observed,  that  rosemary  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  strengthen  the  memory , and  that  it  was  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  a 
wedding*.  See  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  It. 
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Act  3.  Sc.  5.J 

Farewell,  and  fall  to  your  book  ; forget  your 
brother; 

You  are  my  heir,  and  I’ll  provide  y’  a wife. 

I'll  look  upon  this  marriage,  though  1 hate  it. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Brisac. 

Bri.  Where  is  my  son? 

And.  There,  Sir;  casting  a figure 
What  chopping  children  hisbrothershall  have. 
Bri.  He  does  well.  How  dost,  Charles? 

Still  at  thy  book  ? [his  father. 

And.  He’s  studying  now,  Sir,  who  shall  be 
Bri.  Peace,  you  rude  knave!  Come  hither, 
Charles;  be  merry.  [Sir. 

Char.  I thank  you ; I am  busy  at  my  book, 
Bri.  You  must  put  your  hand,  my  Charles, 
as  I would  have  you, 

Unto  a little  piece  of  parchment  here; 

Only  your  name.  You  write  a reasonable 
hand.  . fit. 

Char.  But  I may  do  unreasonably  to  write 
What  is  it,  Sir? 

Bri.  To  pass  the  land  I have.  Sir, 

Into  your  younger  brother. 

Char.  1st  no  mote?  [provided  for; 

Bri.  No,  no,  ’tis  nothing:  You  shall  be 
And  new  books  you  shall  have  still,  and  new 
studies  ; [care,  boy ; 

And  have  your  means  brought  in  without  thy 
And  one  still  to  attend  you. 

Char.  This  shews  your  love,  father. 

Bri.  I’m  tender  to  you. 

And.  Like  a stone,  I take  it. 

Char.  Why,  father,  I’ll  go  down,  an’t 
please  you  let  me,  [woman. 

Because  I'd  see  the  thing  they  call  the  gentle - 
1 see  no  women,  but  through  contemplation. 
And  there  I’ll  do't  before  the  company. 

And  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Bri.  Do,  1 prithee.  [above, 

Char.  I must  not  stay;  for  I have  things 
Henuire  my  study. 

Bri.  No,  thou  shalt  not  stay; 

Thou  shalt  have  a brave  dinner  too. 

And.  Now  has  he 

O'erthrown  himcelf  for  ever.  I will  down 
Into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger ! 

• [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Lewis , Angellina , Eustace , Priest, 
Ladies , Cowsy „ Notary,  and  Miramont. 

Not.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son’s  hand, 
and  all’s  done. 

Is  vour’s  ready  ? 

Priest.  Yes,  I’ll  dispatch  ye  presently. 
Immediately;  for,  in  truth,  I am  a- hungry. 

Bust.  Do,  speak  apace,  for  we  believe  ex- 
Do  not  we  stay  long,  mistress?  [actlv. 

Ang.  I find  no  fault;  [do  them. 

Better  things  well  done,  than  want  lime  to 
L’ncle,  why  are  you  sad? 

VOL.  1, 


Mir.  Sweet-smelling  blossom ! [tent; 
’Would  I were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  con- 
I’d  make  thy  husband’s  state  a thousand  bet- 
ter, 

A yearly  thousand.  Thou  hast  miss’d  a man 
(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 

And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 
Would  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty 
kexes. 

Ang.  Can  he  speak,  Sir? 

Mir.  ’Faith,  yes  ; but  not  to  women  : 

His  language  is  to  Heav’n,  and  hcav'nly 
wonder, 

To  nature,  and  her  dark,  and  secret  causes. 

Ang.  And  does  he  speak  well  there? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably! 

But  he’s  too  bashful  to  behold  a woman ; 
There’s  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles 
Ang.  He  is  a man.  [none.  # 

Mir.  Yes,  and  a clear  sweet  spirit. 

Ang.  Then  conversation,  metninks 

Mir.  So  think  I too; 

But  ’tis  his  rugged  fate,  and  so  I leave  vou. 

Ang.  I like  thy  nobleness. 

Eust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
Is  courting  my  fair  mistress. 

Lew.  Let  him  alone; 

There’s  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a sweet  beauty.  He’ll  come  to  us. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Charles. 

Eust.  My  father’s  here,  my  brother  too, 
that’s  a wonder ; 

Broke  like  a spirit  from  his  cell. 

Bri.  Come  hither,  [sc® 

Come  nearer,  Charles;  ’twas  your  desire  to 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company,  [boy. 
And  give  your  brother  ioy,  and  then  to  seal. 
You  do  like  a good  brother. 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he, 

And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for*t. 

Put  to  your  hand  now. 

Not.  Here’s  the  deed,  Sir,  ready. 

Char.  No,  you  must  pardon  me  awhile:  I • 
tell  you, 

I am  in  contemplation ; do  not  trouble  me. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  thy  study,  Charles. 

Char.  I’ll  leave  my  life  first; 

I study  now  to  be  a man ; I’ve  found  it. 

Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument. 

Mir.  I like  this  best  of  all ; he  has  taken 
His  dull  mist  Dies  away.  [fire; 

Eust.  Will  you  w’rite,  brother? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ; I have  no  lime  for 
|>oor  things;  [tion. 

I’m  taking  th’  height  of  that  bright  constella* 
Bri.  I say  vou  trifle  time,  son. 

Char.  I will  not  seal.  Sir: 

I am  your  Eldest,  and  I’ll  keep  my  birth-right; 
For,  Heav’n  forbid  I should  become  example. 
Had  y'only  shew’d  me  land,  I had  deliver'd  it, 

A nd  been  a proud  man  to  have  parted  with  ;t ; 
’Tis  dirt,  and  labour.  Do  1 speak  right, uncle? 
Mir.  Bravely,  my  boy  ;*  and  bless  thy 
tongue ! 

5 ?D 
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Char.  I'll  forward. 

But  you  have  open’d  to  me  such  a treasure, 

(I  find  my  mind  free;  Hcav’n  direct  my  for- 
tune!) [ sacrifice? 

Mir.  Can  he  speak  now?  Is  this  a son  to 
Char.  Such  an  inimitable  piece  of  beauty, 
That  I have  studied  lone,  and  now  found  only, 
That  I’ll  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason. 
And  be  a plant,  a beast,  a fish,  a fly, 

And  only  make  the  number  of  things  up, 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  she  be  tied  to’t! 
Lew.  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Ang.  And,  methinks,  bravely. 

This  the  mere  scholar? 

Eust.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother. 

And  vex  your  study  too. 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 

For  ’tis  time,  young  Eustace.  You  want  man 
and  manners;  [on’t. 

I’ve  studied  both,  although  I made  no  show 
Go,  turn  the  volumes  over  I have  read. 

Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  in 
thee:  [tamps. 

Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  triy  dun 
And  sooner  lose  the  day  than  leave  a doubt : 
Distil  the  sweetness  from  the  poets’  spring. 
And  learn  to  love;  thou  know'st  not  what 
fair  is: 

Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes, 

The  wise  and  civil  lives  of  good  men  walk 
through : [tries. 

Thou  hast  seen  nothing  hut  the  face  of  coun- 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty 
* words ! 

Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a jewel  of  this  worth, 
That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  preserve 
her  ? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair. 

Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a perfume  dwells; 

Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disclose. 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 

And  planted  there, 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new; 

Where  to  gain  a favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  blisg. 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Dear,  again  back  recall 
To  this  light, 

A stranger  to  himself  and  all; 


[Act  3.  Sc.  f . 

Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory : 

1 am  your  servant,  and  your  thrall. 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all 
What  say  you  to  the  icholar  now  ? [yet! 

Ang.  I wonder! 

Is  he  your  brother,  Sir? 

Eust.  Yes.  ’Would  he  were  buried! 

I fear  he’ll  make  an  ass  of  me;  a younker.54 
Ang.  Speak  not  so  softly,  Sir;  ’tis  very 
likely. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let’s 
dispatch,  Charles. 

Char.  Dispatch!  what? 

Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

Char.  You  are  deceiv'd,  Sir:  [man, 

Now  I perceive  what  ’tis  that  wooes  a wo- 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she’s  woo’d. 
I’ll  stop  here. 

A wilful  poverty  ne’er  made  a beauty, 

Nor  want  of  means  maintain’d  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness, 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 

That  use  I’ll  make;  nc  that  neglects  a bless- 
ing, [use  it. 

Though  he  want  present  knowledge  now  to 
Neglects  himself.  May  be,  I have  done  you 
wrong,  lady,  [gether; 

Whose  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 
The  happy  hour,  and  bless’d  my  ignorance. 
(Pray,  give  me  leave,  Sir,  I shall  clear  all 
doubts.)  [that. 

Why  did  they  shew  me  you?  Pray  tell  me 
(Mir.  He’ll  talk  thee  into  a pension  for 
thy  knavery.) 

Char.  You,  happy  you!  why  did  you  break 
unto  me?  [ly- 

The  rosy-fingur’d  morn  ne’er  broke  so  sweet- 
I am  a man,  and  have  desires  within  me, 
Affections  too,  though  they  were  drown’d 
awhile,  [them: 

And  lay  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  rais’d 
Till  I saw  those  eyes,  1 was  but  a lump, 

A chaos  of  confusedncss  dwelt  in  me; 

Then  from  those  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  dis- 
tinguish'd, 

And  into  fofin  he  drew  my  faculties;  [too. 
And  now-  I know  my  land,  and  now  I love 
Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 

Char.  It  is  too  late.  Sir;  [Eustace, 

I have  her  figure  here.  Nay,  frown  not, 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  bro- 
thers : 


34  I fear , he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  a younger.]  A younger  what?  He  was  already  Hi* 
younger  brother.  I hope,  1 may  venture  to  say,  that  I have  retrieved  the  original  word.  A 
younker,  among  the  sailors,  is  a lad  employed  in  the  most  servile  offices  belonging  to  the  ship: 
such  as  swabbing  the  deck,  taking  in  the  top-sails,  slinging  the  yards,  taking  their  turns  at  the 
helm,  &c.  Theobald. 

This  contemptuous  distinction  is  very  common  in  the  old  plays.  So  Falstaff  says,  * What, 
will  you  make  a tiounkrr  of  me?’  First  Part  Henry  IY\  act  iii.  ’ 1(. 

And  yet,  probably,  after  all,  younger  is  the  right  word;  since  the  whole  play  turn*  on  an 
attempt  to  make  the  Younger  Brother  the  Elder,  which  the  Elder  Brother  defeat's. 
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This  is  no  form  of  silk,  but  sanctity,  [fy. 
Which  wild  lascivious  hearts  can  never  digni- 
Remove  her  where  you  will,  I walk  along  still. 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  pul  a bar  betwixt  their  fellowships, 

Than  blot  out  tny  remembrance ; sooner  shut 
Old  Time  into  a den,  and  stay  his  motion ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy 
wings. 

Or  steal  Eternity  to  stop  his  glass, 

Than  shut  the  sweet  idea  I have  in  me. 

Room  for  an  Elder  Brother!  Pray  give  place. 
Sir!  [beat  thee; 

Mir.  H’as  studied  duel  too  ; take  heed,  he’ll 
H’as  frighted  the  old  justice  into  a fever! 

1 hope,  lie’ll  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass; 
For,  though  he  be  grave  with  years,  he’s  a 
great  baby. 

Char.  Do  not  you  think  me  mad? 

Ang.  No,  certain.  Sir:  [cellent. 

I have  heard  nothing  from  you  but  tilings  ex- 
Char.  You  look  upon  my  clothes,  and 
laugh  at  me ; 

My  scurvy  clothes ! 

Ang.  They  have  rich  linings.  Sir. 

I would  your  brother 

Char.  His  are  gold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang.  But  touch  ’em  inwardly,  they  smell 
of  copper.  [sweet  lady. 

Char.  Can  you  love  me?  I am  an  heir. 
However  I appear  a poor  dependant. 

Can  you  love  with  honour?  1 shall  love  so 
ever. 

Is  your  eve  ambitious  ? I may  be  a great  man. 
1st  wealth  or  lands  you  covet?  my  Hither 
must  die.  [take  it  deeply. 

Mir.  That  was  well  put  in;  I hope  he’ll 
Char.  Old  men  are  not  immortal,  as  I 
take  it. 

Is  it  you  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness? 

I do  confess  iny  brother's  a handsome  gentle- 
man ; [lady. 

Rut  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  wav. 
Can  vou  love  for  love, 15  and  make  that  the 
reward  ? 

The  old  man  shall  not  love  his  heaps  of  gold 
With  a more  doling  suix.*rstition,  [lights; 

Than  I’ll  love  you;  the  young  man  his  de- 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry 

sea  up,  [him. 

And  sees  the  mountain  - billows  falling  on 
As  if  all  elements,  and  all  their  angers. 


Were  turn’d  into  one  vow’d  destruction, 

Shall  not  with  greater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We’ll  live  together  like  two  wanton  vines. 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another; 
We’ll  spring  together,  and  we’ll  bear  one 
fruit;  [mourn. 

One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  grief 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us 
happy.  [yours  for  ever! 

Ang.  And  one  hand  seal  the  match:  I’m 
Lew.  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay ! 

Ang.  Nay,  certainly,  ’tis  done.  Sir. 

Bri.  There  was  a contract. 

Ang.  Only  conditional, 

rri  . Tf  L L . I .1  I II  i 1 1 


That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too: 
This  gentleman’s  the  heir,  and  he’ll  maintain 
Pray  he  not  angry,  Sir,  at  what  I say;  [it. 


Or,  if  you  he,  ’tis  at  your  own  adventure. 

You  have  the  outside  of  a pretty  gentleman. 
But,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
’Tis  not  a lace  1 only  am  in  love  with; 

Nor  will  I say,  your  face  is  excellent; 

A reasonable  hunting  face,  to  court  the  wind 
with ; [plac’d  too. 

Nor  they’re  not  words,  unless  they  be  well 
Nor  your  sweet  dam-mee  s,  nor  your  hir’d 
verses,  [horses. 

Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits. 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously, 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 
loVenges.36  [ther ! 

All  which  but  shew  you  still  a younger  bro- 
Mir.  Gra’mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a noble 
soul  too.  [knowledge, 

Ang.  Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 
Can  make  me  dote  U|x>n  you.  Faith,  go  study. 
And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  shew 
manly;  [you.) 

(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I’m  sure,  will  teach 
Or  only  study  how  to  get  a wife.  Sir. 

Y.ou’re  cast  behind;  ’tis  good  you  should  be 
melancholy,  [money, 

It  shews  like  a gamester  that  had  lost  his 
And  ’tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  u 
scarf.  Sir,  [gen*. 

For  you  have  had  a shrewd  cut  o’er  the  fin- 
Lew.  But  are  you  in  earnest? 

Ang.  Yes,  believe  me,  father; 

Y ou  shall  ne'er  chusc  for  me;  you’re  old  and 
dim,  Sir,  pudgment. 

And  th’  shadow  of  the  earth  eclips'd  your 


15  Love  for  Love."]  These  words  are  the  title  of  Congreve’s  comedv,  in  which  he  has  pal- 
pably copied  our  Authors,  particularly  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Elder  Brother  forego  his 
forthright,  in  favour  of  the  Y'ounger.  The  very  name  of  Angelica,  Valentine’s  mistress,  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Angellina. 

10  .V or  your  Hack  patches  you  wear  variously , 

Some  cut  like  stars , some  in  half -moons,  some  lozenges. 

All  which  hut  shew  yon  still  a younger  brother.'}  The  custom  of  wearing  black  patches 
on  the  face  began  amongst  the  men,  being  made  of  black  velvet,  and  cut  in  various  shapes. 
It  was  a foppi  h imitation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who,  in  one  place  of  our  Authors,  arc 
-dil,  after  a campaign,  to  be  obliged  from  their  wounds,  to  wear  their  faces  in  velvet  scabbards. 

Seward. 
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You've  had  you’re,  time  without  controul, 
dear  father,  [now.  Sir. 

And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  mine 

Bn.  This  is  tnc  last  time  of  asking;  will 
you  set  your  hand  to  ? 

Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering; 
1 will  never l 

Bri.  Out  of  my  doors! 

Char.  Most  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall,  Jew; 

Thou  of  the  tribe  of  Man-y-asses  ! coxcomb! 

And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be 
cold,  fool. 

Ang.  Must  I begone  too? 

Lew.  I will  never  know  thee. 

Ang.  Then  this  man  will : What  fortune 
he  shall  run,  father, 

Be’t  good  or  bad,  I must  partake  it  with  him. 

Enter  Egrcmont. 

Egre.  When  shall  the  masque  begin? 

Eust.  'Tis  done  already: 

All,  ali,  is  broken  off;  I am  undone,  friend! 

My  brother’s  wise  again,  and  has  spoil' d all. 

Will  not  release  the  land ; has  won  the  wench 
too. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  I. 

Egre.  Could  he  not  stay  till  th’  masque  was 
past?  We’re  ready. 

What  a scurvy  trick  is  this? 

Mir.  Oh,  you  may  vanish ! [wives 

Perform  it  at  sonic  nail,  where  the  citiacns* 
May  see’t  for  six-pence  a -piece,  and  a cold 
supper.  [daughter, 

Come,  let’s  go,  Charles!  And  now,  my  noble 
I’ll  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  ere  thou  shall 
want,  wench. 

Rate  up  your  dinner,  Sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 
Some  younger  brother  will  take't  up  in  com- 
modities. [the  law. 

Send  you  joy,  nephew  Eustace!  If  you  study 
Keep  your  great  pippin-pies;  they'll  go  far 
with  you. 

Char,  fd  have  your  blessing. 

Bri.  No,  no;  meet  me  no  more! 

Farewell ! thou  w’ilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 

Char.  I will  not. 

Lew.  Nor  send  not  you  for  gowns! 

Ang.  I’ll  wear  coarse  flannel  first. 

Bn.  Come,  let’s  go  take  some  counsel. 

Lew.  ’Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine ; it  mav  be,  we 
shall  vex  ’em.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Brisac , Eustace , Egrcmont , and 
Cowsy. 

Bri.  "VTE’ER  talk  to  me!  You  are  no  men, 
^ but  masquers ; 

Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men ; court- 
bubbles, 

That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away ! 
You  have  no  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods. 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion ! 
Frozen  dull  things,  that  must  be  turn’d  with 
leavers ! [lants? 

Are  you  the  courtiers,  and  the  travell’d  gal- 
The  sprightly  fellows,  that  the  people  talk  of? 
You’ve  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots! 
Eust.  What  would  you  have-me  do,  Sir? 
Bri.  E’ollow  your  brother,  [tunc! 

And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  for- 
Stand  still  becalm’d,  and  let  ;jn  aged  dotard, 
A hair-brain’d  puppy,  and  a bookish  boy. 
That  never  knew  a blade  above  a penknife, 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters, 

Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench 
from  thee?  [fellow! 

In  mine  own  house  too?  Thou  despis’d,  poor 
Eust.  The  reverence  that  I ever  bare  to 
you.  Sir,  [sauciness 

Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom ’t  had  been  but 

T have  been  so  rough 

Egre.  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strive  in  his  own  cause,  that  was  principal. 


And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill 
manners 

To  begin  a quarrel  here. 

Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 

Do  ye  make  your  care  th’  excuse  of  your 
cowardliness  ? [penny  halberts, 

Three  boys  on  hobby-horses,  with  three- 
Would  beat  you  all. 

Cow.  You  must  not  say  so. 

Bri.  Yes, 

And  sing  it  too. 

Cow.  You  arc  a man  of  peace. 

Therefore  we  must  give  way. 

Bri.  I’ll  make  my  way;  [you; 

And  therefore  quickly  leave  me,  or  I’ll  force 
And,  having  first  torn  off  your  flaunting  fea- 
thers, [you 

I’ll  trample  on  ’em  ; and  if  that  cannot  teach 
To  quit  my  house.  I’ll  kick  you  out  of  iny 
gates,  [fire* 

You  gaudy  glow-worms,  carrying  seeming 
Yet  have  no  neat  within  you! 

Cow.  Oh,  bless’d  travel! 

How  much  wc  owe  thee  for  our  pow’r  to  suf- 
fer? [never  seen 

Egre.  Some  splenitivc  youths  now,  that  had 
More  than  their  country  smoke,  would  grow 
in  choler : 

It  would  shew  fine  in  us! 

Eust.  Yrcs,  marry,  would  it, 

That  arc  prime  courtiers,  and  must  know  na 
angers ; 
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Act  4.  55c. 2.] 

But  give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  purpose 
To  hold  our  places. 

Bri.  Will  you  find  the  door,  [way,  Sir, 
And  find  it  sudden  1\  ? You  shall  lead  the 
With  your  perfum’d  retinue,  and  recover 
The  now-lost  Angellina;  or,  build  on  it, 

I will  adopt  some  beggar’s  doubtful  issue. 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

Bust.  We’ll  to  counsel ; [lour 

And  what  may  be  done  by  man's  wit  or  va- 
Wc’ll  put  in  execution. 

Bri.  Do,  or  never 

Hope  I shall  know  thee.  [E.xeunt, 

Enter  Lewis. 

Lew.  Oh,  Sir,  have  I found  you? 

Bri.  I never  hid  myself.  Whence  flows 
this  fury,  [fright  me? 

With  which,  as  it  appears,  you  come  to 
Lew.  I smell  a plot,  n mere  conspiracy. 
Among  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter; 
And  if  she  he  not  suddenly  deliver’d, 
Untainted  in  her  reputation  too. 

The  best  of  France  shall  know  how  I am 
juggled  with. 

She  is  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish’d 
Thus  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility! 

Honour  and  blood  are  mere  neglected  no- 
things. [and  tax  him 

Bri.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  go  too  far, 
Whose  innocency  understands  not  what  fear  is. 
If  your  unconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
On  certainties,  must  vou  thenceforth  conclude 
That  I am  fickle?  What  have  I omitted, 

To  make  good  tfcy  integrity  and  truth? 

Nor  can  her  lightness,  nor  your  supposition. 
Cast  an  aspersion  on  me. 

Lew.  I am  wounded 

In  fact,  nor  can  words  cure  it.  Do  not  trifle ; 
But  speedily,  once  more  I do  repeat  it. 

Restore  mv  daughter  as  I brought  her  hither, 
Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a kind 
As  vou  will  blush  to  auswer!  [Exit  Lewis, 
firi.  All  the  world, 

I think,  conspires  to  vex  me;  yet  I will  not 
Torment  myself;  some  sprightful  mirth  must 
banish  [choak’d  me: 

The  rage  and  melancholy  which  hath  almost 
T’  a knowing  man  Tis  physic,  and  ’tis  thought 
one. 

One  merry  hour  I’ll  have,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
To  cheat  mv  heart,  and  this  is  tnat  appointed : 
This  night  I'll  hug  my  Lilly  in  my  arms; 
Provocatives  are  sent  before  to  chear  me  ; 

*V  e old  men  need  ’em  ; and  though  we  pay 
dear 

For  our  stol’n  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely, 
The  charge,  much  like  a sharp  sauce,  gives 
’em  relish. 

Well,  honest  Andrew,  I gave  you  a farm, 

And  it  shall  have  a beacon,  to  give  warning  I 


To  my  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approaches; 
And  presently,  you  being  bestow'd  elsewhere. 
I’ll  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead; 
Indeed,  I will.  Lilly,  I come!  j>oor  Andrew! 

[Ex. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Andrew. 

Mtr.  Do  they  chafe  roundly? 

* And.  As  they  were  rubb’d  with  sope.  Sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again, 
Like  a ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind 
si  ill  alters; 

And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 

And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  front  the  parliament, 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the 
province ; [minutes. 

They  have  a thousand  heads  in  a thousand 
Yet  ne’er  a one  head  worth  a head  of  garlick. 
Mir.  Long  may  they  chafe,  and  long  may 
we  laugh  at  ’em, 

A couple  of  pure  puppies  yoak’d  together! 

But  what  says  the  young  courtier,  master 
And  his  two  warlike  friends?  [Eustace, 
And.  They  say  but  little; 

How  much  they  think,  I know  not.  They 
look  ruefully,  [house. 

As  if  they  had  newly  come  from  a vaulting- 
And  had  been  quite  shot  thro’  ’tween  wind 
and  water 

By  a she  Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a leak,  Sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 

Mer.  Why,  Andrew'?  [from  him. 

And.  To  takeaway  the  wench  o th’  sudden 
And  give  him  no  lawful  warning;  he.  is  tender. 
And  of  a young  girl’s  constitution.  Sir, 

Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  be  but  ta’cn  his  leave  in  travelling  lan- 
guage. 

Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolemcnt,37 
That  th'  world  might  have  la'en  notice  he  had 
An  ass,  ’t  had  been  some  savour.  [been 
Mir.  Thou  say’st  true,  [things 

Wise  Andrew  ; but  those  scholars  are  sucli 
When  they  can  prattle! 

And.  Very  parlous  things.  Sir.  [tinguish 
Mir.  And  wlicn  they  gain  the  liberty  to  dis- 
The  difference  ’twixt  a father  and  a fool, 

To  look  below  and  spy  a younger  brother, 
Pruning  and  dressing  up  nis  expectations 
In  a rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  good  for  him ; 
Those  dreaming  scholars  then  turn  tyrants. 
And  shew  no  mercy.  [Andrew, 

And . The  more  the  pity.  Sir.  [brother, 
Mir.  Thou  lold’st  me  of  a trick  to  catch  my 
And  an^er  him  a little  further,  Andrew. 

It  shall  l>e  only  anger,  I assure  thee, 

And  a little  shame. 

And.  And  I ean  fit  you,  Sir. 

Hark  in  your  car. 


37  Or  l ought  an  elegy  of  his  mndolement.']  This  is  spoke  of  Eustace,  whom  Angellina 
before  attacks  for  hiring  verses;  but  Mr. Theobald  unaccountably  mistook  it  to  be  spoke  of  the 
*Holar  Charles,  and  therefore  reads,  brought  an  elegy.  Seward. 
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Mer.  Thy  wife  ? 

And.  So,  I assure  you  : 

This  night  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Mir.  ’Tis  neat  and  handsome ; 

There  are  twenty  crowns  due  to  thy  project, 
Andrew. 

I’ve  time  to  visit  Charles,  and  see  what  lecture 
He  reads  to  his  mistress.  That  done.  I’ll  not 
To  be  with  you.  [fail 

And.  Nor  I to  watch  my  master.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Angellina , aud  Sylvia  with  a taper. 
Ang.  I’m  worse  than  e'er  I was,  for  now 
1 fear 

That  that  I love,  that  that  I only  dote  on. 

He  follows  me  through  every  room  l pass. 
And  with  a strong  set  eye  he  gazes  on  me. 

As  if  a spark  of  innocence  were  blown 
Into  a flame  of  lust.  Virtue  defend  me! 

H is  uncle  too  is  absent,  and  ’tis  night ; 

A nd  what  these  opportunities  may  teach  him — 
What  fear  and  endless  care  ’tis,  to  be  honest! 
To  be  a maid,  what  misery,  what  mischief! 
’Would  I were  rid  of  it,  so  it  were  fairly! 

Syl.  You  need  not  fear  that ; will  you  be 
a child  still  ? 

He  follows  you,  but  still  to  look  upon  you. 
Or,  if  he  did  desire  to  lie  with  you,  [end. 
’Tis  but  your  own  desire;  you  love  for  that 
I’ll  lay  my  life,  if  he  were  now  a-bed  w’  you, 
He  is  so  modest,  he  would  fall  asleep  straight. 
Ang.  Dare  you  \enture  that? 

Syl.  Let  him  consent;  and  have  at  you. 

I fear  him  not ; he  knows  not  what  a woman  is. 
Nor  how  to  find  the  mystery  men  aim  at. 

Arc  you  afraid  of  your  own  shadow,  madam? 

Aug.  He  follows  still,  yet  with  a sober  face, 
’Would  I might  know  the  worst,  and  then  I 
were  satisfied.  [you. 

Syl.  You  may  both,38  let  him  but  go  with 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  Why  do  you  fly  me?  What  have  I 
About  me,  or  within  me,  tadesen  e it?  [so  ill 
Ang.  I am  going  to-bed,  Sir. 

Char.  And  I am  come  to  light  you  ; 

I am  a maid,  and  ’tis  a maiden’s  office. 

You  may  have  me  to-bed  without  a scruple; 
Aik!  yet  I am  chary  too  who  conies  about  me. 
Two  innocents  should  not  fear  one  another. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  3. 

Syl.  The  gentleman  says  true.  Flock  up 
yopr  heart,  madam.  [declining, 

Cfiar.  The  glorious  sun,  both  rising  and 
We  boldly  look  upon  ; even  then,  sweet  lady, 
When,  like  a inoaest  bride,  he  draws  night’s 
curtains ; [hold  him. 

Even  then  he  blushes,  that  men  should  bc- 
Ang.  I fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake 
him.  [mind  to’t. 

Sul.  ’Tis  easily  done,  if  you  will  give  your 
Ang.  Pray  you,  to  your  bed. 

Char.  Wny  not  to  yours,  dear  mistress? 
One  heart  and  one  bed. 

Ang.  True,  Sir,  when  'tis  lawful: 

But  yet,  you  know 

Char.  1 would  not  know ; forget  it. 

Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  bang  on  cere- 
mony, [and  healthful, 

Nurs’d  up  with  doubts  and  fears;  ours  high 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest. 
Love  should  seal  first,  then  hands  confirm  th« 
bargain. 

Ang.  I shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continue. 
What  would  you  do  a-bed?  You  make  me 
blush,  Sir. 

Char.  I’d  see  you  sleep,  for,  sure,  your 
sleeps  are  excellent : 

You,  that  are  waking  such  a noted  wonder. 
Must  in  your  slumbers  prove  an  admiration. 

I would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  ’twere 
Those  were  rich  snows.  [possible; 

Ang.  I am  becoming  traitor. 

Char.  Then,  like  blue  Neptune,  courting 
of  an  island, 

Where  all  the  perfumes  and  tfe  precious  things 
That  wait  upon  great  nature  are  laid  up, 

I ’d  clip  you  in  mine  arms,  and  chastely  kiss  you ; 
Dwell  in  your  bosom  like  your  dearest  thoughts, 
And  sigh  and  weep. 

Ang.  I’ve  too  much  woman  in  me. 

Char.  Aim!  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your 
pure  crystals,  [wear.19 

Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to 
Ang.  I must  he  gone. 

Char.  Do  not;  I will  not  hurt  you. 

This  is  to  let  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady, 
You’ve  clear’d  my  mind,  and  I can  speak  of 
love  too. 

Fear  not  my  manners;  though  I never  knew, 
Before  these  few  hours,  what  a beauty  was, 
And  such  a one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  feel  it; 
Yet  I have  read  of  virtuous  temperance. 


33  You  may  both!]  Mr. Theobald’s  edition  reads,  Yon  may  know  both;  which  interpo- 
lation, we  think,  destroys  the  Poets’  meaning.  Sylvia  is  designed  to  say,  both  you  and  Charles 
may  know  the  worst 

39  Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  fjucens  t’  adore.]  But  why  should  a queen,  or  lady  of 
any  other  rank,  adore  her  bracelets?  They  might  he  very  rich  and  finely  made,  and  so  far  to 
he  admired  and  esteem'd : But  to  make  them  the  subject  of  devotion,  is  a rapture  a little  above 
the  pitch  of  common  sense.  For  great  queens  to  wear,  is,  I think,  a sufficient  compliment; 
and  so  I have  ventur'd  to  reform  the  text.  Theobald. 

Is  it  not  astonishing,  that,  after  this  parade  and  this  reforming  the  text,  these  words,  to 
wear,  appear  in  the*  edition  of  l(>51t  which  Mr.  Theobald  often  quotes,  and  therefore  must 
have  seen?  Neither  Mr. Seward  nor  Mr- Sympson,  as  appears  by  their  Postscript  and  Addenda, 
knew  that  this  authority  existed. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  3.] 

And  studied  it  among  my  other  secrets : 

And  sooner  would  I force  a separation 
Betwixt  this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh. 

Than  but  conceiye  one  rudeness  against  chas- 
ing Then,  we  may  walk.  [tity. 

Char.  And  talk  of  any  thing, 

Any  thing  fit  for  your  ears,  and  my  language. 
Though  I was  bred  up  dull,  I was  ever  civil. 
Tis  true,  I have  found  it  hard  to  look  on  you, 
And  not  desire ; ’twill  prove  a wise  man's  task ; 
. Yet  those  desires  I have  so  mingled,  mistress. 
And  temper’d  with  the  quality  of  honour, 
That,  if  you  should  yield,  I should  hate  you 
I am  no  courtier,  of  a light  condition,  [for’t. 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  face, 

That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness ; 

And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by, 

As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name,40 
You  must  be  mine!  why  should  I rob  myself 
Of  that  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy  ? 
Whv  should  I seek  to  cuckold  my  delights. 
And  widow'  all  those  sweets  I aim  at  in  you? 
W e’H  lose  ourselves  in  Venus’  groves  of  myrtle, 
Where  every  little  bird  shall  be  a Cupid, 

And  sing  of  love  and  youth  ; each  wind  that 
blows,  [lights; 

And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breed  de- 
The  wanton  springs  shall  call  us  to  their  banks, 
And  on  the  perfum’d  flow’rs  wooe  us  to 
tumble; 

Vet  we’ll  walk  by,  untainted  of  their  pleasures, 
And,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  we’ll  talk  in 
them.  [a  fair  end 

Ang.  To-bcd,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have 
Of  our  fair  loves.**  Would  I were  worthy  of  you, 
Or  of  such  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks! 
But  I am  poor  in  all  but  your  affections. 

Once  more,  good  night! 

Char.  A good  night  t’ye,  and  may 
The  dew  of  sleep  fall  gently  on  you,  sweet  one. 
And  lock  up  those  fair  lights  in  pleasing  slum- 
bers ! [fancy ! 

No  dreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your 
And  break  lietimes,  sweet  morn!  I've  lost  my 
light  else. 

Ang.  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I lose  you.41 
StfT.  This  scholar  never  went  to  a free- 
school,  he’s  so  simple. 


*07 

Enter  a Servant. 

Ser.  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,  is  at 
the  door,  Sir; 

And  they’re  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  denial. 

Ang.  This  is  no  time  of  night 

Chat.  Let’em  in,  mistress. 

Ser.  They  stay  no  leave.  Shall  1 raise  the 
house  on  ’em  ? 

Char.  Not  a man,  nor  make  no  murmur 
of 't,  I charge  you. 

Enter  Eustace , Egremonl , and  Coivsy. 
Eust.  They’re  here ; my  uncle  absent ; stand 
close  to  me. 

How  do  you,  brother,  with  your  curious  story? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufficiently  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ; I stay  yet  in  the 
The  style’s  too  hard  for  you.  [preface; 

Eust.  I must  entreat  her; 

She’s  parcel  of  my  goods.  . 

Char.  She’s  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ang.  Hold  oft’  your  hands,  unmannerly, 
rude  Sir; 

Nor  I,  nor  what  I have,  depend  on  you. 
Char.  Do,  let  her  alone ; she  gives  good 
counsel.  Do  not  [light; 

Trouble  yourself  with  ladies;  they  are  too 
Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a provident  steward. 

Ang.  I cannot  love  you,  let  that  satisfy  you ! 
Such  vanities  as  you,  are  to  be  laugh’d  at. 
Eust.  Nay  then,  you  must  go,  I must 
claim  mine  own. 

Both.  Away,  away  with  her! 

Char.  Let  her  alone, 

[SAc  strikes  off  Eustace's  hat. 
Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  your  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  with  you,  brother: 
It  may  Ik*,  cm  some  terms,  I may  part  with  her. 
Eust.  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down?  What 
are  your  terms.  Sir? 

Put  up,  nut  up. 

Char.  This  is  the  first  and  chiefest. 

Let’s  walk  a turn.  Now  stand  otf,  fools,  I 
advise  ye.  [Snatches  away  his  sword. 
Stand  as  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I ever  handled. 
And  a sword’s  a beauteous  thing  to  look  upon. 


40  As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  totally  misunderstood 
this  passage  ; and  therefore  pointed  it  thus  : 

And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  ly. 

As  thin  neglected  sand,  whiteness  of  name. 

You  must  t’c  mine , &c. 

* The  relative  you , says  Mr.  Seward,  misled  him;  he  thought  it  related  to  Angellina, 
‘ whereas,  with  infinite  poetic  beauty,  it  relates  to  whiteness  of  name:  The  meaning  of  the  pas- 

‘ wgc  being  evidently  this If  you  should  yield,  I should  hate  you;  for  I am  no  courtier, 

r that  gives  the  rein  to  all  his  wanton  ap|>etites.  No  ; whiteness  of  name,  i.  e.  the  character 
* and  consciousness  of  chastity  and  innocence,  you  must  he  always  mine ; which  1 should  for- 
‘ feit  eternally,  should  I debauch  my  mistress  before  marriage,  for 
Why  should  I seek  to  cuckold  my  delights? 

And  widow  all  those  sweets  l aim  at  tn  you?' 

4f  We  think  the  Pods  have  not  paid  due  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  female  character,  in  this 
**ne  of  Angellina:  The  behaviour  of  Charles  is  admirable. 
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And,  if  it  hold,  I shall  so  hunt  your  insolence ! 
’Tis  sharp,  I’m  sure;  and,  if  1 put  it  home, 
’Tis  ten  to  one  1 shall  new  pink  your  sattins. 
I find,  1 have  spirit  enough  to  dispose  of  it. 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples  ! 
Let  me  toss  it  round ; I have  the  full  com- 
mand on’t : 

Fetch  me  a native  fencer,  I defy  him ! 

I feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 

Do  you  watch  me  when  my  uncle  is  absent? 
This  is  my  grief,  1 shall  be  flesh'd  on  cowards ! 
Teach  me  to  fight;  I willing  am  to  learn. 

Are  ye  all  gilded  flies?  nothing  but  show  in  ye? 
Why  stand  ye  gaping?  Who  now  touches  her? 
Who  calls  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to 
me,  flier  ? 

But  name  her,  as  his  own?  who  dares  look  on 
That  shall  be  mortal  too;  to  think  is  danger- 
Art  thou  a fit  man  to  inherit  land,  [ous! 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of  man,  and  pray  for  thy 
friends ; 

Pray  heartily ; good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 
Ang.  Do  not  kill  'cm,  Sir. 

Char.  You  speak  too  late,  dear: 

It  is  my  first  fight,  and  1 must  do  bravely ; 

I must  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any ; 

I cannot  spare  a button  of  these  gentlemen  : 
Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  Achilles-like,  ['em. 
I'd  shoot  my  anger  at  those  parts,  and  kill 
Who  waits  within? 


Scr.  Sir! 

Char.  View  all  these;  view  ’em  well ; 

Go  round  about  ’em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  vet ; sec  how  death  waits  upon 
For  thou  slialt  never  view  't  in  more,  [em  ; 
First.  Pray  hold,  Sir.  [fore  me; 

Char.  1 cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  be- 
I must  not  hold,  ’twill  darken  all  my  glories. 
Go  to  my  uncle,  hid  him  post  to  the  king, 

' A nd  pet  my  pardon  instantly ; I have  need  oii't. 
Fust.  Arc  you  so  unnatural? 

Chur.  You  shall  die  last,  Sir;  [with. 
I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  light 
Ionic;  will  ye  come?  Mcthinks  I have  fought 
whole  battles!  [know  on,  Sir. 

Cow.  We  have  no  quarrel  to  you,  that  we 
Fgre.  We’ll  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you 
mercy  too. 

Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here ; 

We  came  hut  to  parly. 

Char.  How  my  sword 
Thirsts  after  them?  Stand  away,  sweet 
Fust.  Pray,  Sir,  [ever— 

Take  iny  submission,  and  I disclaim  for 


Char.  Away,  ye  poor,  slight,  dejqwcable 
creatures! 

Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a lady  from  me. 
From  a poor  school-boy,  that  \ c scorn’d  of  late, 
And  grow  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you 
should  execute? 

Pray,  take  her,  take  her;  I am  weary  of  her; 
What  did  ye  bring  to  carry  her? 

Fgre.  A coach  and  four  horses. 

Char.  But  are  they  good  ? 


[Act  4.  Sc.  3. 

Fgre  As  good  as  France  can  shew,  Sir. 
Are  you  willing  to  leave  those,  and  take  your 
Sjieak  quickly.  [safeties? 

Fust.  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char.  ’Tis  done  then.  [bargain. 

Many  have  got  one  horse;  I’ve  got  four  by  th’ 

Fnter  Miramont. 

Mir.  IIow  now?  who's  here? 

Ser.  Nay,  now  you’re  gone  without  bail. 
Mir.  What,  drawn,  my  friends?  Fetch  me 
my  two-hand  sword!  [wretches! 

I will  not  leave  a head  on  your  shoulders, 
Fust.  In  truth.  Sir,  I came  but  to  do  my 
Both.  And  we  to  renew  our  loves,  [duty. 
Mir.  Bring  me  a blanket. 

What  came  they  for? 

Ang.  To  borrow  me  a while.  Sir:  [’em, 

But  one,  who  never  fought  yet,  has  so  frighled 
So  bastinado'd  them  with  manly  carriage, 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  turn’d  to 
stone.  [thought 

They  watch’d  your  being  absent,  and  then 
They  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have 
done  so ; 

For,  by  my  troth,  I wonder  at  their  coldness; 
The  nipping  North,  or  frosts,  never  caine  near 
them;  [sensible: 

St.  George  upon  a sign  would  grow  more 
If  the  name  of  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost, 
These  were  the  most  sufficient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  ami  yet  they  arc  but  young. 
What  will  iliev  rise  to?  They’re  as  full  of  fire 
As  a frozen  glow-worm’s  tail,  and  shine  as 
goodly ; 

Nobility  and  patience  are  match’d  rarely 
In  these  three  gentlemen;  they  have  right 
use  on’t ; 

They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
The<e  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 
Mir.  They  will  infect  my  house  with 
cowardice, 

If  they  breathe  longer  in  it;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsicurs;  walk  ami  air  your- 
selves! [wretches! 

As  I live,  they  stay  not  here,  wnite-liver’d 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a reason  why. 
Vanish,  ’tis  the  last  warning,  and  with  speed! 
For,  if  I take  ye  in  hand,  I shall  dissect  ye. 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcasses. 

\Fxeunl  K us  luce,  Fgremont , and  Cousy. 
Mv  horse  again  there!  1 have  other  business, 
W hich  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  and  laugh  at  it 
Good  idght,  Charles;  fair  gtiodness  to  you, 
’Tis  late,  'tis  late.  [dear  lady. 

Ang.  Pray,  Sir,  he  careful  of  us. 

Mir.  It  is  enough;  my  best  care  shall  at- 
tend ye.  [Fucuni. 


SCENE  IV. 

Filter  jhidrctc. 

And.  Arc  you  come,  old  master?  Very 
good,  your  horse 

Is  well  set  up;  but  ere  ye  part.  I’ll  ride  you, 
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And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a 
question,44  [bleed; 

As  I shall  make  the  sides  o’your  reputation 
Truly,  I will.  Now  must  I play  at  ho- peep. 
A banquet?  Well!  Potatoes,4 i and  cringoes. 
And,  as  1 take  it,  cantharidcs.  Excellent! 

A priapism  follows;  and,  as  I’ll  handle  it. 

It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 

Now  they  begin  to  bill.  How  he  slavers  her! 
Gra’ mercy,  Lilly!  she  spits  his  kisses  out; 
And,  now  he  oners  to  fumble,  she  falls  off, 
(That’s  a good  wench)  and  cries,  4 fair  play, 
' above-board.’ 

NVho  are  they  in  the  corner?  As  I live,  [yet 
A covey  of  ndlers}  I shall  have  some  hiusic 
At  my  making  free  o’th’  company  ofhorners  44 
There’s  the  comfort;  and  a song  too!  He 
beckons  for  one. 

Sure,  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  School  of  Virtue.  I will  listen. 

f A song. 
ic  note’s 

too  sprightly.  [ follows  ? 

So,  so,  the  music’s  paid  for;  and  now  what 
Oh,  that  monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep 
his  word,  [laughter! 

Here  were  a feast  to  make  him  fat  with 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  from 
his  house;  [come,  Sir? 

Nor  will  he  break,  I hope.  Oh,  are  you 

Enter  Miramont. 

The  prey  is  in  the  net;45  and  we’ll  break  in 
Upon  occasion. 

Mir.  Thou  shalt  rule  me,  Andrew. 

Oh,  th’  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gen- 
tleman ! 

The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians 
That  will  hang,  like  serjeents,  on  his  wor- 
ship’s shoulders! 

The  humiliation  of  the  flesh  of  this  man, 

This  grave  austere  man,  will  be  wonder'd  at! 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me. 


S(Hj 

And  that  severe  face,  that  spake  chains  and 
shackles,  [with  him? 

Now  I take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  I have  done 
He’d  better  have  stood  between  two  panes46 
of  wainscot, 

And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market, 
Than  hear  me  conjure  him. 

And.  He  roust  pass  th  is  way,  < [close. 
To  th’  only  bed  I have.  He  comes;  stand 

Enter  Bri  sac  and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Well  done,  wcjl  done;  give  me  my 
night-cap.  So!  [trounce  thee! 

Quick,  quick,  untruss  me;  I will  truss  and 
Come,  wench,  a kiss  between  each  point; 
It  is  a sweet  parenthesis.  [kiss  close ; 

Li l You’re  merry,  Sir.  [feel  it, 

Bri.  Merry  I will  be  anon,  and  thou  shalt 
Thou  shalt,  my  Lilly. 

Lil.  Shall  I air  your  bed.  Sir? 

Bri.  No,  no.  I’ll  use  no  warming- pan  but 
thine,  girl ; 

That’s  all.  Come,  kiss  me  again. 

Lil.  Ha’ you  done  yet?  [Lilly, 

Bri.  No;  but  I will  do,  and  do  wonders, 
Shew'  me  the  way. 

Lil.  You  cannot  miss  it.  Sir. 

You  shall  have  a caudle  in  the  morning,  for 
Your  worship’s  breakfast! 

Bri.  How?  i’th’  morning,  Lilly? 

Thou’rt  such  a witty  tiling,  to  draw  me  on. 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly;  I am  hungry  now. 

And  th’hast  another  kickshaw' ; 1 must  taste  it, 
Lil.  'Twill  make  you  surfeit,  I am  te  nder 
You’ve  all  you’re  like  to  have.  [of you; 
And.  Can  this  be  earnest? 

Mir.  It  stems  so,  and  she  honest. 

Bri.  Have  I not 
Thy  promise,  Lilly? 

Lil.  Yes;  and  I’ve  perform’d 
Enough  to  a man  of  your  years : This  is  truth. 
And  you  shall  find.  Sir.  You  have  kiss’d  and 
tous’d  m.c,  [more.  Sir? 

Handled  iny  leg  aud  foot : What  would  vou 


And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a question.]  To  spur  such  a question , I think, 
is  downright  nonsense.  The  word,  that  I have  ventured  to  substitute,  gives  a meaning  and 
humour  into  the  bargain;  i.  e.  such  an  inquest , such  an  enquiry  into  what  you  arc  about;  and 
the  term  is  the  more  peculiarly  proper,  as  connected  with  justiceship.  Theobald. 

This  gentleman  says,  such  a quest  on’t;  but  to  us  this  alteration  seems  puerile;  for  if  quest 
means  inquest  or  enquiry , surely  question  conveys  the  same  sense. 

4J  Potatoes .]  If  the  reader  sliould  he  desirous  of  any  information  why  this  vegetable  is  intro- 
duced on  the  present  occasion,  he  may  sec  the  subject  very  learnedly  discussed  in  the  Append!* 
to  the  last  edition  of  Shakespeare.  H. 

44  My  making  free  o't/i  company  of  horners.]  This  word  must  signify  planters  of  horns, 

cuckold-makers  ; but  this  was  not  Andrew’s  case,  he  was  to  be  dubb  d a cuckold',  and  there* 
fore,  consequently,  to  he  made  free  of  the  company  of  horn'd  ones.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads,  horn'd  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  verbal  criticism  we 
recollect.  If  Andrew  had  any  kind  of  dealing  with  horns,  he  commenced  homer. 

45  The  prey  is  in  the  net,  and  will  break  in 

Upon  occasion. ] If  the  prey  was  already  in  the  net,  where  was  it  to  break  into?  Andrew 
means,  that  he  and  Miramont  would  break  in,  and  surprize  it.  Mr.  Seward  saw'  with  me, 
that  the  slight  alteration  made,  was  quite  necessary  to  the  sense.  Theobald. 

46  Two  panes  of  wainscot .]  Some  of  the  old  writers  use  pane  and  panne l indiscriminately; 
both  are  detluced  from  the  Erench  word  pancuu.  Wc  still  say,  4 paue  of  glass.’ 

VoL  I.  * E 
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As  for  the  rest,  it  requires  youth  and  strength. 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed 
aches,47 

Sciaticas,  and  cramps;  you  shall  not  curse  me. 
For  taking  from  you  what  you  cannot  spare. 
Sir. 

Be  good  unto  yourself  ; you’ve  ta’en  already 
All  you  can  take  with  ease;  you  are  past 
threshing, 

It  is  a work  too  boisterous  for  you ; leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 

Mir.  How  she  jeers  him? 

Lil.  Let  Andrew  alone  with  his  own  tillage ; 
He’s  tough,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You’re  a quean, 

A scoffing  jearing  quean ! 

Lil.  It  may  be  so,  but. 

I'm  sure.  I’ll  ne’er  be  yours. 

Bri.  Do  not  provoke  me ; [turn 

If  thou  dost,  1*11  have  my  farm  again,  and 
Thee  out  a-begging. 

Lil.  Though  you  have  the  will,  [Sir, 
And  want  of  honesty,  to  deny  your  deed. 
Yet,  I hope,  Andrew  nas  got  so  much  learning 
From  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 
And.  I warrant  thee,  wench,  [the  judges, 
Lil.  At  the  worst,  I’ll  tell  a snort  talc  to 
For  what  grave  ends  you  sign’d  your  lease,  and 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it.  [on 

Bri.  Whore,  thou  dar’st  not!  [blood  boils, 
Yield,  or  I’ll  have  thee  whipp’d.  How  my 
As  if ’twere  o’er  a furnace! 

Mir.  I shall  cool  it. 

Bri.  Yet, gentle  Lilly,  pity  and  forgive  me! 
I’ll  be  a friend  to  you,  sucli  a loving  bountiful 
friend—  [a  little; 

Lil.  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I would  grant 
But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would 
Of  me*?  [become 

And.  A whore,  a whore ! 

Bri.  Nothing  but  well,  wench: 

I will  put  such  a strong  bit  in  his  mouth. 

As  thou  shalt  ride  him  how  thou  wilt,  my 
Lilly:  [him, 

Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  as  I will  work 
And  thank  thee  for  the  office. 

Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew  ; 

These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And.  Pray  you,  know  [worship’s  favour! 
Your  cue,  and  second  me.  Sir. — By  your 
Bri.  Andrew ! 

And.  1 come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  th’  office  you  assign  tnc;  hold  the  door! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a simple  man 
To  stay  without,  when  a deep,  understanding 
Holds  conference  within ; sav,  with  his  wife : 
A triffe.  Sir.  I know  I hold  my  farm 


[Act  4.  Sc.  4. 

In  cuckold’s  tenure;  you  are  lordo’th*  soil.  Sir : 
Lilly  is  a weft,  a stray;  she's  yours  to  use.  Sir, 
I claim  no  interest  in  her. 

Bri.  Art  thou  serious  ? [heard  us, 

Speak,  honest  Andrew,  since  thou  hast  o’er- 
And  wink  at  small  faults,  man;  I’m  but  a 
pidler,  [enough, 

A little  will  sene  mv  turn  ; thou’lt  find 
When  I’ve  my  belly  full : Wilt  thou  be  private 
And  silent? 

And.  By  all  means ; I’ll  only  have 
A ballad  made  of ’t,  sung  to  some  lewd  tune, 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  be  the  Justice  Trap: 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  your  worship’s  name, 
And  Lilly’s,  on  the  top. 

Bri.  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O’  my  reputation,  Andrew. 

And.  ' I’is  for  your  credit ; 

Monsieur  Brisac,  printed  in  capital  letters, 
Then  pasted  upon  all  the  posts  in  Paris. 

Bri.  No  incrcv*,  Andrew? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  proclaim  you  [royal. 
From  th’  city  to  the  court,  and  prove  sport- 
Bri.  Thou  shall  keep  thv  farm. 

Mir.  He  does  afflict  him  rarely,  [arriving. 
And.  You  trouble  me.  Then  his  intent 
The  vizard  of  his  hypocrisy  pull’d  off 
To  the  judge  criminal— — 

Bri.  Oh,  1 am  undone.  [grace. 

And.  He’s  put  out  of  commission  with  di$- 
And  held  uncapable  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.  This  is  my  revenge. 

And  this  I’ll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And.  To  bring,  me  back  from  mv  grammar 
to  my  horn-book ! 

It  is  unpardonable. 

Bri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant ; 

Accept  of  composition. 

Lil.  Hear  him,  Andrew. 

And.  What  composition  ? 

Bri.  I’ll  confirm  thy  farm, 

And  add  unto’t  an  hundred  acres  more, 
Adjoining  to  it. 

And.  Hum!  this  mollifies. 

But  you’re  so  fickle,  and  will  again  deny  this. 
There  being  no  witness  by. 

Bri.  Call  any  witness, 

I’ll  presently  assure  it. 

And.  Say  you  so?  [hearing, 

Troth,  there  s a friend  of  mine,  Sir,  within 
That  is  familiar  with  all  that’s  past ; 
llis  testimony  will  be  authentical. 

Bri.  Will  he  be  secret? 

And.  You  may  tie  his  tongue  up, 

As  you  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

Bri.  Miramont! 


47  And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed  agues.]  But  will  labour  in  any  case  breed 
agues , unless  a man  gets  a violent  cold  after  it?  Aches , which  I have  substituted,  corresponds 
with  the  attendant  words,  sciaticas,  and  cramps.  So,  iu  the  Knight  of  Malta ; 

- Share  her  among  ye; 


And  muif  she  give  you  as  many  hurts  as  I have , 
And  twice  as  mum/  aches! 
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Act  5.  Sc.  1.] 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! [are  troubled ! 

And.  Tliis  is  my  witness.  Lord,  how  you 
Sure  you’ve  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 
He’s  your  loving  brother.  Sir,  and  will  tell 
nobody. 

But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a snake. 
And  arc  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  ram- 
Bri.  Caught  thus  ? [pant. 

And.  I f he  were  one  that  would  make  jests 
of  you,  [gravity 

Or  plague  you  with  making  your  religious 
Ridiculous  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 
Some  cause  to  be  jwrplex’d. 

Bri.  1 shall  become 
Discourse  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

And.  Quick,  Lilly,  quick! 

He’s  uow  past  kissing  between  point  and  point; 
He  swoons,  fetch  him  some  cordial.  Now 
pot  in,  Sir.  [mistake. 

Mir.  Who  may  this  be?  Sure,  this  is  some 
Let  iue  see  his  face;  wears  he  not  a false 
beard  ? 

It  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman. 
The  pillar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country  ; 

He  is  too  prudent,  and  too  cautelous  ; 
Experience  hath  taught  him  to  avoid  these 
fooleries. 

He  is  the  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 

Besides  he's  old  and  cold,  unfit  for  women : 


til 

This  is  some  counterfeit ; he  shall  be  whipp’d 
for’t ; 

Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 

Bri.  Open  the  doors!  will  y imprison  me? 
Are  ye  my  judges? 

Mir.  The  man  raves!  This  is  not  judicious 
Brisac. 

Yet,  now  I think  on’t,  a’  has  a kind  of  dog-look 
Like  niv  brother ; a guilty  hanging  face,  [do! 
Bri.  I’ll  suffer  bravely  ; do  your  worst,  do, 
Mir.  W hy,  it’s  manly  in  you. 

Bri.  Nor  will  I rail,  nor  curse.  [vou  ; 
You  slave,  you  whore,  1 will  not  meddle  with 
But  all  the  torments  that  e’er  fell  on  men 
That  fed  on  mischief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all! 

[Ear*?. 

Lil.  You  have  giv'n  him  a heat,  Sir. 

Mir.  He  will  ride  you  the  belter,  Lilly. 
And.  We’ll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us 
scholars. 

Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  t’  cn- 
crcase  thy  farm,  Andrew, 

Or  I’ll  jeer  him  to  death.  Fear  nothing,  Lilly ; 
I am  thy  champion.  This  jest  goes  to  Charles ; 
And  then  I’ll  hunt  him  out,  and  monsieur 
Eustace, 

The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartily 
To  see  ’em  mourn  together. 

And.  ’Twill  be  rare.  Sir.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Eustace , Egremont , and  Cowsy. 
Eiuf/TURN’d  out  of  doors,  and  baffled! 

Egre.  We  share  with  you 
In  the  affront. 

Cow.  Yet  bear  it  not  like  you. 

With  such  dejection. 

Etui.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
The  ransom  of  our  cowardice ! 

Cow.  Pish,  that’s  nothing; 

Tis  damnum  reparal'ile , and  soon  recover  d. 
Egre.  It  is  but  feeding  a suitor  with  false 
hopes. 

And  after  squeeze  him  with  a dozen  of  oaths. 
You  are  new  rigg’d,  and  this  no  more  re- 
member'd. [the  example 

Eutt.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be 
And  oracle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us 
No  other  doctrine? 

Egre.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
As  that,  within  my  knowledge. 

Cow.  Flatt'ry  rubs  on  ;4*  [selves, 

But  since  great  men  learn  to  admire  them- 
Ti*  something  crest-fallen. 


Egre.  To  l>c  of  no  religion 
Argues  a subtile  moral  understanding. 

And  it  is  often  cherish’d. 

Eust.  Piety  then, 

And  valour,  nor  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong. 

Arc  these  no  virtues? 

Egre.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 

Fighting!  what’s  fighting?  It  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  Provant  swords,  and  huff-jerkin  men  : 
But  w*  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and 
tissues, 

Though  in  defence  of  that  word  reputation , 
Which  is,  indeed,  a kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  coarse  as  to  be  honest. 

Eust.  And  all  this  you  seriously  believe? 
Cow.  It  is  a faith 

That  wc  will  die  in;  since,  from  the  black- 
guard 

To  the  grim  Sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  arc  open ; 

And  I behold  a strong  necessity. 

That  keeps  me  knave  and  coward. 

Cow.  You’re  the  wiser. 


41 Eia/t'ry  rubs  out ;]  This  is  a slight  tvt>ogmphical  error,  which  turns  into  obscurity  a 

postage  of  great  wit  and  humour.  Wc  must  read,  on : Flattery  makes  a shift  to  rub  on  at  court ; 
tho’  it  is  somewhat  cast- fallen,  since  great  men  have  learned  to  admire  themselves.  Seward. 
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Bust.  Nor  can  I change  my  copy,  if  I pur- 
To  he  of  your  society?  [pose 

Erre.  By  no  means. 

Fust.  Honour  is  nothing  with  you? 

Cow.  A mere  bubble;  [garded. 

For,  what’s  grown  common  is  no  more  re- 
Eust.  My  sword  forc’d  from  me  too,  and 
still  detain'd. 

You  think,  ’s  no  blemish? 

Egre.  Get  me  a battoon ; [trouble. 

’Tis  twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  less 
Enst.  And  yet  you  wear  a sword. 

Cou\  Yes,  and  a good  one, 

A Milan  hilt,  and  a Damusco  blade; 

For  ornament,  not  use;  the  court  allows  it. 
Eust.  VY  iil’t  not  fight  ol  itself? 

Cow.  I ne’er  try’d  this. 

Yet  1 have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man; 

I’m  sure,  I’ve  made  mv  cutler  rich,  and  paid 
For  several  weapons,  Turkish  and  Toledos, 
Two  thousand  crowns;  and  yet  could  never 
Upon  a fighting  one.  [light 

Eust.  I'll  borrow  this; 

I like  it  well. 

Cow.  ’Tis  at  your  service,  Sir; 

A lath  in  a velvet  scabbard  w ill  serve  my  turn. 
Eust.  And  now  I have  it,  leave  me ! Ye’re 
infectious,  [spreading 

The  plague  and  leprosy  of  your  baseness 
On  all  that  do  come  near  you ; such  as  you 
Render  the  t’.ltone  of  majesty,  the  court, 
Suspected  and  contemptible!  You  are  sca- 
rabes,49 

That  batten  in  her  dung,  and  have  no  palates 
To  taste  her  curious  viands ; and,  like  owls, 
Can  only  see  her  night-deformities,  [tics. 
But,  with  the  glorious  splendor  of  her  bcau- 
You  arc  struck  blind  as  moles,  that  under- 
mine [shelter ! 

The  sumptuous  building  that  allow'd  you 
You  stick,  like  running  ulcers,  on  her  face, 
And  taint  the  pureness  of  her  native  candor; 
And,  being  bad  servants,  cause  your  master’s 
goodness 

To  be  disputed  of!  Make  you  the  court. 

That  is  the  abstract  of  all  academics 
To  teach  and  practise  noble  undertakings, 
(Where  Courage  sits  triumphant,  crown’d 
with  laurel,  [nour) 

And  Wisdom,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ho- 
A school  of  vices? 

Eg  re.  YVhat  sudden  rapture’s  this? 

Eust.  A heav'nly  one, 

That,  raising  me  sloth  and  ignorance, 

(In  which  your  conversation  long  hath 
charm'd  me) 

Carries  me  up  into  the  air  of  action. 

And  knowledge  of  myself.  Even  now  I feel, 
But  pleading  only  in  the  court’s  defence. 
Though  far  short  of  her  merits  aud  bright 
lustre. 


[Act  5.  Sc.  !• 

A happy  alteration,  and  full  strength 
To  stand  her  champion  against  all  the  world 
That  throw  aspersions  on  her. 

Cow.  Sure,  he’ll  beat  us; 

I sec  it  in  his  eyes. 

Egre.  A second  Charles! 

Pray  look  not.  Sir,  so  furiously. 

Eust  Recant  [up 

What  you  have  said,  yc  mungrils!  and  lick 
The  vomit  you  have  cast  upon  the  court. 
Where  you,  unworthily,  nave  had  warmth 
ana  breeding;  [poison 

And  swear  that  you,  like  spiders,  have  made 
Of  that  which  was  a saving  antidote! 

Egre.  We  will  swear  any  thing! 

Cow.  YVe  honour  the  court 
As  a most  sacred  place. 

Egre.  And  will  make  oath, 

If  you  enjoin  us  to  t,  nor  knave,  nor  fool. 

Nor  coward,  living  in  it. 

Eust.  Except  you  two, 

Y ou  rascals ! 

Com?.  Yes;  wc  are  all  these,  and  more, 

If  you  will  have  it  so. 

Eust.  And  that,  until 

You  are  again  reform'd,  and  grown  new  men, 
You  ne’er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's  lodge,  but  for  a pcnancc, 

To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery’;  and,  this 

With  true  contrition [done, 

Doth.  Yes,  Sir. 

Eust.  You  again 
May  cat  scraps,  and  be  thankful. 

Cow.  Here’s  a cold  breakfast. 

After  a sharp  night’s  walking! 

Eust.  Keep  your  oaths, 

And  without  grumbling  vanish. 

Doth.  We  are  gone.  Sir.  [ Exeunt . 

Eust.  May  all  the  poorness  of  my  spirit  go 
with  you! 

j The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  arc  fil’d  off, 

And  I at  liberty  to  right  myself  ; 

And  though  my  hope  in  Angellina’s  little, 
My  honour,  unto  which  compar’d  she’s  no- 
thing, [clouds 

Shall,  like  the  sun,  disperse  those  low' ring 
That  yet  obscure  and  dim  it.  Not  the  name 
Of  Brother  shall  divert  me,  but  from  him, 
That  in  the  world’s  opinion  ruin’d  me, 

1 will  seek  reparation,  and  call  him 
Unto  a strict  account.  Ha!  ’tis  near  day; 
And  if  the  muse's  friend,  rose-check’d  Aurora, 
Invite  him  to  this  solitary’  grove, 

As  I much  hope  she  will,  he  seldom  missing 
To  pay  his  vows  here  to  her.  1 shall  hazard 
To  hinder  his  devotions.  The  doors  opens. 

Enter  Charles. 

’Tis  he,  most  certain ; and  by’s  side  my  sword. 
Blest  opportunity ! 


49  ■ —■  You  are  scarabes.]  A species  of  beetles , bred  in  dung  and  corrupted  filth. 

Subtle,  m the  Alchymisl,  quarrelling  with  Face,  calls  him  scarabc\  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plains, by  adding,  * Thou  vermin,  have  1 ta’en  thee  out  of  dung.’  It. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  1.] 

Char.  I have  o'erslept  myself,  [it. 

And  lost  part  of  the  morn;  but  I’ll  recover 
Before  1 went  to  bed,  1 wrote  some  notes 
Within  my  table-book,  which  I’ll  now  con- 
sider. [sword  ? 

Ha!  what  means  this?  what  do  1 with  a 
Leam’d  Mercury  needs  not  th’  aid  of  Mars, 
and  innocence 

Is  to  itself  a guard : Yet,  since  arms  ever 
Protect  arts,  I may  justly  wear  and  use  it; 
For,  since  ’twas  made  my  prize,  1 know  not 
how,  [study. 

I'm  grown  in  love  with’t,  and  cannot  eat,  nor 
And  much  less  walk,  without  it.  But  I tritle; 
Matters  of  more  weight  ask  my  judgment. 
East.  None,  Sir: 

Treat  of  no  other  theme;  I’ll  keep  you  to  it; 
And  sec  ye  expound  it  well. 

Char.  Eustace! 

Eusi.  The  same.  Sir;  [him, 

Your  younger  brother,  who,  as  duty  oinds 
Hath  all  this  night  (turn’d  out  of  doors)  at- 
To  bid  good- morrow  t’  you.  [tended. 

Char,  This,  not  in  scorn. 

Commands  me  to  return  it.  Would  you  aught 
else?  [begin. 

East.  Oh,  much.  Sir;  here  I end  not,  but 
I must  speak  to  you  in  another  strain 
Than  yet  1 ever  us’d;  and  if  the  language 
Appear  in  the  delivery  rough  and  harsh. 

You,  being  my  tutor,  must  condemn  yourself, 
From  whom  I learn’d  it. 

Char.  When  I understand,  [inand, 

Be’t  in  what  style  you  please,  what’s  your  de- 
I shall  endeavour,  in  the  self-same  phrase, 

To  make  an  answer  to  the  point. 

Eust.  I come  not  [own. 

To  lay  claim  to  your  birth-right,  ’tis  your 

And  ’tis  fit  you  enjoy  it;  nor  ask  I from  you 
Your  learning  and  deep  knowledge:  Though 
I am  not 

A scholar,  as  you  arc,  I know  them  diamonds. 
By  your  sole  industry,  patience,  and  labour. 
Forc'd  from  steep  rocks,  and  with  much  toil 
attain’d,  [ed ; 

And  but  to  few,  that  prize  their  value,  grant- 
And  therefore,  without  rival,  freely  wear 
them.  [inform  me. 

Char.  These  not  repin’d  at,  as  yon  seem  t’ 
The  motion  must  be  of  a strange  condition. 

If  I refuse  to  yield  to’t;  therefore,  Eustace, 
Without  this  tempest  in  your  looks,  propound 
And  fear  not  a denial.  [it. 


Eusi.  I require  then, 

(As  from  an  enemy,  and  not  a brother) 

The  reputation  of  a man,  the  honour. 

Not  by  a fair  war  won  when  I was  waking. 
But  in  iny  sleep  of  folly  ravish'd  from  me! 
With  these,  the  restitution  of  my  sword. 
With  large  acknowledgement  of  satisfaction, 
My  coach,  my  horses;  1 will  part  with  life. 
Ere  lose  one  hair  of  them ; and,  what  con- 
cludes all. 

My  mistress  Angellina,  as  she  was 
Before  the  musical  magic. of  thy  tongue 
Enchanted  and  seduc'd  her.  These  perform'd. 
And  with  submission,  and  done  publicly. 

At  my  father’s  and  my  uncle’s  intercession, 
(That  I put  in  too)  I,  perhaps,  may  listen 
To  terms  of  reconcilement;  but  if  these 
In  every  circumstance  are  not  subscrib'd  to. 
To  th’  last  gasp  1 defy  thee. 

Char.  These  are  strict 
Conditions  to  a brother. 

East.  My  rest  is  up, 50 
Nor  will  I give  less. 

Char.  I’m  no  gamester,  Eustace; 

Y et  I can  guess,  your  resolution  stands 
To  win  or  lose  ail ; I rejoice  to  find  you 
Thus  tender  of  )our  honour,  and  that  at 
length 

You  understand  what  a wretched  thing  you 
were ; 

How  deeply  wounded  by  yourself,  and  made 
Almost  incurable  in  your  own  hopes; 

The  dead  flesh  of  pale  cowardice  grown  over 
Your  fester’d  reputation,  which  no  balm 
Or  gentle  unguent  ever  could  make  way  to. 
And  I am  happy,  that  l was  the  surgeon. 
That  did  apply  those  burning  corrosives, 

That  render  you  already  sensible  [you, 

O’ th’  danger  you  were  plung’d  in;  teaching 
And  by  a fair  gradation,  how  far, 

And  with  what  curious  respect  and  care 
'Hie  peace  and  credit  of  a man  within 
(Which  you  ne’er  thought  ’till  now)  should 
he  preferr’d 

Before  a gaudy  outside.  Pray  you,  fix  here ; 
For  so  far  I go  with  you. 

Eust.  This  discourse 
Is  from  the  subject. 

Char.  I’ll  come  to  it,  brother; 

But  if  you  think  to  build  upon  my  ruins, 
Yrou’ll  find  a false  foundation:  Your  high 
offers. 

Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies,51 


Mu  rest  is  up.]  The  word  rest  is  frequently  employed  by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  and 
is  commonly  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  firing  the  harquebus.  This,  says  Mr.  Sleevens,  was 
w heavy  a gun,  that  the  soldiers  ivere  obliged  to  carry  a supporter,  called  a rest,  which  they 
fixed  on  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker  uses  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  For- 
Umatus,  l(300.  * Set  your  heart  at  rest;  for  1 have  set  up  my  rest , that  unless  you  run  swifter 

* than  a hart,  home  you  go  not.'  Sec  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  II. 

lies it  in  this  place,  seems  to  allude  to  some  game,  like  the  modern  hazard.  The  speech  of 
Eustace  and  answer  of  Charles  cannot  well  bear  any  other  sense:  Nor  trill  l give  less — I'm 
gamester — Your  resolution  stands  to  win  or  lose  all.  Some  copies  read,  .Nor  will  I go  less. 
51  l aught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies.]  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson, 

* dcpendatice , when  the  fighting  system  was  in  vogue,  signified  the  ground  or  cause  of 
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[Act 5.  Sc.  t. 


That,  by  compounding  diff’rencies  'tween 
others, 

Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will  never  carry’t.  As  you  are  my  brother, 

I would  dispense  a little,  but  no  more 
Than  honour  can  give  wav  to ; nor  must  I 
Destroy  that  in  myself  I love  in  you: 

And  therefore  let  not  hopes  nor  threats  per- 
suade you 

I will  descend  to  any  composition, 

For  which  I may  be  censur’d. 

Rust.  You  shall  fight  then.  [but  if 

Char.  With  much  unwillingness  with  you; 

There’s  no  evasion 

Rust.  None. 

Char.  Hear  yet  a word  : 

As  for  the  sword,  and  other  fripperies,  Pern ; 
In  a fair  way  send  for  them,  you  shall  have 
But  rather  than  surrender  Angellina, 

Or  hear  it  again  mention'd,  1 oppose 
My  breast  unto  loud  thunder;  cast  behind  me 
All  ties  of  nature ! 

Rust.  She  detain'd.  I’m  deaf 
To  all  persuasion. 

Char.  Guard  thyself  then,  Eustace! 

I use  no  other  rhetoric. 

Enter  Miraniont. 

Mir.  Clashing  of  swords 
So  near  my  house!  Brother  oppos’d  to  brother! 
Here  is  no  fencing  at  half  sword.  Hold,  hold ! 
Charles!  Eustace! 

Eust.  Second  him,  or  call  in  more  help. 
Come  not  between  us;  I’ll  not  know,  nor 
spare  you ! 

D’ye  fight  by  til’  book? 

Char.  ’Tisyou  that  wrong  me.  Off,  Sir! 
And  suddenly  I’ll  conjure  down  the  spirit 
That  I have  raised  in  nim. 

Rust.  Never,  Charles,  [me. 

’Till  thine,  and  in  thy  death,  be  doubled  in 
Mir.  I’m  out  of  breath ; yet  trust  not  too 

much  to’t,  boys;  [son 

For  if  you  pause  not  suddenly,  and  hear  rea- 
l)o,  kill  your  uncle,  do!  But  that  I’m  patient. 
And  not  a choleric  old  testy  fool,  [you,51 

Like  vour  father,  I’d  dance  a mattachin  with 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for’t; 

I would,  [thee; 

And  it  may  be  I will.  Charles,  l command 
And,  Eustace,  I entreat  thee!  thou’rt  a brave 
spark, 

A true  tough-metal’d  blade,  and  I begin 
To  love  thee  heartily.  Give  me  a fighting 
courtier. 


I’ll  cherish  him  for  example;  in  our  age 
They’re  not  born  even'  day. 

Char.  You  of  late.  Sir, 

In  me  lov’d  learning. 

Mir.  True;  but  take  me  w’ve,  Charles; 
*Twas  when  young  Eustace  wore  his  heart  in’i 
breeches,  [cringes; 

And  fought  his  battles  in  compliments  and 
When’s  understanding  wav’d  in  a flaunting 
feather. 

And  his  best  contemplation  look'd  no  further 
Than  a new-fashion'd  doublet.  1 confess, 
then,  [me; 

The  lofty  noise  your  Greek  made,  only  pleas'd 
But,  now  he’s  turn’d  an  Oliver  and  a How- 
land  [in  him) 

(Nay,  the  whole  dozen  of  peers  are  bound  up 
LyCt  me  remember!  when  I was  of  his  yeaij, 
I did  look  very  like  him  ; and,  did  you  see 
My  picture  as  I was  then,  you  would  swear 
That  gallant  Eustace  (I  mean,  now  he  dares 
fight) 

W as  the  true  substance  and  the  perfect  figure. 
Nay,  nay,  no  anger;  you  shall  have  enough, 
Charles.  [from  him. 

Char.  Sure,  Sir,  I shall  not  need  addition 
Rust.  Nor  I from  any;  this  shall  decide 
inv  interest! 

Though  I am  lost  to  all  deserv  ing  men, 

To  all  that  men  call  good,  for  sufl'ring  tamely 
Insufferable  wrongs,  and  justly  slighted, 

By  yielding  to  a minute  of  delay 
In  my  revenge,  and  from  that  made  a stranger 
Unto  my  father’s  house  and  favour,  o’erwhelm'd 
With  all  disgraces;  yet  I will  mount  upward, 
Atid  force  myself  a fortune,  though  my  birth 
And  breeding  do  deny  it! 

Char.  Seek  not,  Eustace, 

By  violence,  what  will  be  offer’d  to  you 
On  easier  composition.  Though  I was  not 
Allied  unto  your  weakness,  vou  shall  find  me 
A brother  to  your  bravery  of  spirit; 

And  one  that,  not  compcll’d  to’t  by  your 
sword,  [you 

(Which  1 must  never  fear)  will  share  with 
In  all  but  Angellina. 

Mir.  Nobly  said,  Charles ; [reason, 

And  learn  from  iny  experience,  you  may  hear 
And  never  maim  your  fighting.  For  your 
credit,  [and  swinge  me, 

W’hich  you  think  you  have  lost,  spare  Charles; 
And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet 
cloaks,  [sene  it* 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  ’em,5J  yet  de- 
Thou  art  made  up  again. 


* quarrel.  The  reader  may  sec  the  doctrine  humourously  explained  in  the  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
4 act  iii.’  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Inn,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  the  same 
author;  and  is  fully  explained  by  Caranza,  in  his  Treatise  on  Duelling.  H. 

51  I'd  dunce  a mattachin  with  yon.']  This  was  a dance,  as  Skinner  tells  us  in  his  Etywo- 
logician , of  great  rapidity,  so  called  from  the  Italian  word  mat  to , a fool  or  madman:  because 
the  performers  used  many  frantic  gesticulations : And  Ferrarius,  in  his  Origines  Linguae  Jtalic<rf 
gives  us  much  the  same  description  of  it.  Theob.ild. 

5J  spare  Charles  ; and  stringc  me. 

Am!  soundly , three  or  Jour  t calling  velvet  cloaks , 

That  t rear  no  swords  to  guard  ’em.]  How  vvo.dd  Eustace  give  proof  of  his  valour,  by 

beating 
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Act  h.  Sc.  8.] 

Lust.  All  this  is  lip-salve.  [I  have  done. 
Mir.  It  shall  be  heart’ s-ease,  Eustace,  ere 
As  for  thy  father’s  anger,  now  thou  dar’st  fight. 
Ne’er  fear’t ; for  I’ve  the  dowcets  of  his  gravity 
Fast  in  a string,  and  will  so  pinch  and  wring 
him. 

That,  spite  of  his  authority,  thou  shalt  make 
Thine  own  conditions  with  him. 

Eust.  I’ll  take  leave 
A little  to  consider. 

C’Aar.  Here  comes  Andrew. 

Enter  Andrew. 

Mir.  But  without  his  comical  and  learned 
What  sad  disaster,  Andrew?  [face. 

And.  You  may  read.  Sir, 

A tragedy  in  my  face. 

Mir.  Art  thou  in  earnest?  [help  not. 
And.  Yes,  by  my  life,  Sir;  and  if  now  you 
And  speedily,  by  force  or  by  persuasion. 

My  good  old  master  (for  now  I pity  him) 

Is  ruin’d  for  ever. 

Char.  Ha!  my  father? 

And.  He,  Sir. 

Mir.  By  what  means?  speak. 

And.  At  tlie  suit  of  Monsieur  l<ewis. 

His  housu  is  seiz'd  upon,  and  he  in  person 
Is  under  guard  (I  saw  it  with  these  eyes.  Sir) 
To  be  convey’d  to  Paris,  and  there  sentenc’d. 
Mir.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  jesting. 

Char  Do  I live, 

And  know  iny  father  injur’d? 

And  And  what’s  worse,  Sir, 

My  lady  Angellina 

Eust.  What  of  her? 

And.  She’s  carried  away  too. 

Mir.  I low  ? 

And.  While  you  were  absent,  [men 

A crew  of  monsieur  lewis’s  friends  and  kins- 
By  force  brake  in  at  tit’  back  part  of  the  house. 
And  took  her  away  by  violence.  Faithful 
Andrew 

(As  this  can  witness  for  him)  did  his  best 
In  her  defence}  but  ’twould  not  do. 

Mir.  Away, 

And  see  our  horses  saddled!  ’tis  no  time 
To  talk,  but  do.  Eustace,  you  now  are  offer’d 
A spacious  field,  and  in  a pious  war. 

To  exercise  your  valour;  here’s  a cause, 

And  such  a one,  in  which  to  fall  is  honourable. 
Your  duty  and  reverence  due  to  a father’s  name 
Commanding  it:  But  these  unnatural  jars. 
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Arising  between  brothers,  should  you  prosper. 
Would  shame  your  victoiy. 

Eust.  I would  do  much.  Sir; 

But  still,  my  reputation 

Mir.  Charles  shall  give  you 
All  decent  satisfaction;  nay,  join  hands. 

And  heartily.  Why,  this  is  done  like  brothers ; 
And  old  as  I am,  in  this  cause  that  concerns 
The  honour  of  our  family,  monsieur  Lewis, 
If  reason  cannot  work,  shall  find  and  feel 
There’s  hot  blood  in  this  arm ; I’ll  lead  you 
bravely. 

Eust.  And  if  I follow  not,  a coward’s  name 
Be  branded  on  my  forehead ! 

Char.  This  spirit  makes  you 
A sharer  in  my  fortunes. 

Mir.  And  in  mine; 

Of  which  (Brisac  once  freed,  and  Angellina 
Again  in  our  possession)  you  shall  know 
My  heart  speaks  in  my  tongue. 

Eust.  I dare  not  doubt  it,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lewis , Brisac , Angellina,  Sylvia,  and 
officers. 

Lew.  I’m  deaf  to  all  persuasion. 

Bri.  I use  none ; [suffers ; 

Nor  doubt  I,  though  a while  my  innocence 
But,  when  the  king  shall  understand  how 
falsely 

Your  malice  hath  inform’d  him,  he  injustice 
Must  set  me  right  again. 

Ang.  Sir,  let  not  passion 
So  far  transport  you  as  to  think  in  reason. 
This  violent  course  repairs,  but  rather  ruins, 
That  honour  you  would  build  up : You  destroy 
What  you  would  seem  to  nourish.  If  respect 
Of  my  preferment,  or  my  reputation. 

May  challenge  your  jiaternal  love  and  care. 
Why  do  you,  now  good  fortune  has  provided 
A better  husband  for  me  than  your  hopes 
Could  ever  fancy,  strive  to  rob  me  of  nim? 

In  what  is  my  love  Charles  defective,  Sir? 
Unless  deep  learning  be  a blemish  in  him. 

Or  well-proportion’ a limbs  be  mulcts  in  na- 
ture, 

Or,  what  you  only  aim’d  at,  large  revenues. 
Are  on  the  sudden  grown  distasteful  to  you. 
Of  what  can  you  accuse  him? 

Lew.  Of  a rape 

Done  to  honour,  which  thy  ravenous  last 
Made  thee  consent  to. 


beating  three  or  four  beaux  who  had  no  swords  to  defend  themselves  with  ? The  meaning  un- 
doubtedly is,  who  wear  swords  for  ornament,  and  not  for  use,  as  Cowsy  above  says,  he  does  ; 
and  that  the  court  allows  it.  Put  not  for  no,  and  it  will  give  this  sense:  Only  it  will  still 
remain  capable  of  the  former.  I would  therefore  read. 

That  wear  swords  not  to  guard  them , &c.  Seward. 

We  believe  Mr.  Seward  perfectlv  right  in  altering  no  to  no/;  hut  why  transpose?  He 
desirous  of  establishing  a double  entendre ; whicli  his  transposition  entirely  destroys. 
Our  reading  is  nearer  the  old  text ; while,  taken  in  either  sense,  the  meaning  may  be  said  to 
be  void  of  ambiguity: 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  them , 
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Syl.  Her  lust!  You  are  her  father. 

Lew.  And  you  her  bawd. 

Syl.  Were  you  ten  lords,  ’tis  false; 

The  pureness  of  her  chaste  thoughts  enter- 
Such  spotted  instruments.  [tains  not 

Ang.  As  I have  a soul,  Sir 

Lew.  I am  not  to  he  alter'd : To  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace  would  argue  me  a peasant, 
And  not  born  noble:  All  rigour  that  the  law. 
And  that  encrease  of  pow’r  by  favour  yields, 
Shall  be  with  all  severity  indicted ; [serve, 
You  have  the  king's  hand  for  t;  no  bad  will 
And  therefore  at  your  perils,  officers,  away 
Bri.  This  is  madness.  [with  ’em. 

Lew.  Tell  me  so  in  open  court. 

And  there  I'll  answer  you. 

Enter  Miramont , Charles , Eustace , aud  An- 
drew. 

Mir.  Well  overtaken. 

Char.  Kill,  if  they  dare  resist! 

Bust.  He  that  advances 
But  one  step  forward,  dies. 

Lew.  Shew  the  king’s  writ.  [you  better. 
Mir.  Shew  your  discretion ; 'twill  become 
Char.  You're  once  more  in  my  power , and 
if  again 

1 part  with  you,  let  me  for  ever  lose  thee ! 

1 [To  Angel. 

Bust.  Force  will  not  do't,  nor  threats;  ac- 
cept this  service 
From  vour  despair  d-of  Eustace, 

And.  And  beware. 

Your  reverend  worship  never  more  attempt 
To  search  my  lilly-pot;  you  see  what  follows. 

Lew.  Is  the  king’s  pow’r  contemn'd.’ 

Mir.  No,  but  the  torrent  [good  Sir, 

Of  your  wilful  folly  stopp’d.  And  for  you. 
If  y-ou  would  but  be  sensible,  what  can  you 
wish. 

But  the  satisfaction  of  an  obstinate  will, 


That  is  not  tender'd  to  you ; rather  than 
Be  cross'd  in  what  you  purpos'd,  you'll  undo 
Your  daughter's  fame,  the  creditor  your  judg- 
ment, _ [stales, 

And  your  old  foolish  neighbour!  make  your 
And  in  a suit  not  worth  a cardecue,54 
A prey  to  advocates, and  their  buckram  scribes; 
And  after  they  have  plum'd  ye,  return  home. 
Like  a couple  of  naked  fowls,  without  a fea- 
ther. 

Char.  This  is  a most  strong  truth.  Sir. 
Mir.  No,  no,  monsieur, 

Let  us  be  right  Frenchmen ; violent  to  charge. 
But,  when  our  follies  are  repell’d  by  reason, 
'Tis  fit  that  we  retreat,  and  ne'er  come  on  more. 
Observe  my  lcarn’d  Charles ; he'll  get  thee  a 
nephew 

On  Angellina,  shall  dispute  in  her  belly, 
And  suck  the  nurse  by  logick.  And  here's 
Eustace ; 

lie  was  an  ass,  but  now  is  grown  an  Amadis; 
Nor  shall  he  want  a wife,  if  all  my  laud 
For  a jointure  can  effect  it.  You're  a goo  ! 
And  of  a gcnlle  nature  ; in  your  looks  [lord, 
I see  a kind  consent,  and  it  shews  lovely. 
And,  do  you  hear,  old  fool? 

Bri.  Your  brother.  Sir. 

Mir.  But  I'll  not  chide; 

Hereafter,  like  me,  ever  dote  on  learning; 
The  mere  belief  is  excellent,  'twill  save  you. 
Anil  next,  love  valour ; though  you  dare  not 
fight  [stace 

Yourself,  or  fright  a foolish  officer,  young  Eu- 
Can  do  it  to  a hair.  And  to  conclude. 

Let  Andrew's  farm  b'  increas'd,  that  is  your 
penance. 

You  know  for  what ; and  sec  you  rut  no  more, 
You  understand  me.  So,  embrace  on  all  sides. 
I'll  pay  those  billmcn,  and  make  large  amends; 
Provided  we  preserve  you  still  our  friends. 

[Eaeun/  omnes. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


Tis  not  the  hands,  or  smiles,  orcommon  way 
Of  approbation  to  a well  lik'd  play, 

We  only  hope;  but  that  you  freely  would, 
To  th'  Author's  memory,  so  far  unfold, 

54 - not  worth  a cardccue.] 

ruption  of  the  French,  un  quart  <C  icu, 


And  shew  your  loves  and  liking  to  his  wit. 
Not  in  your  praise,  but  often  seeing  it  ; 

That  being  the  grand  assurance,  that  can  give 
The  poet  and  the  player  means  to  live. 


We  have  made  an  English  word  of  this  from  a cor- 
i.c.  the  fourth  part  of  a French  crown.  Theobald. 
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A COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  attribute  this  Comedy  wholly  to  Flet- 
cher; but  we  see  no  more  reason  for  assigning  this  Play  to  him  exclusively,  than  any  other 
published  in  the  joint  names  of  him  and  Beaumont.  The  folio  of  1647  contains  the  first 
printed  copy.  The  Spanish  Curate  was  revived  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1749;  but  it  has 
not  been  performed  for  many  years  past.  Dryden  (in  his  Spanish  Fryar)  and  Congreve  (in 
his  Old  Batchelor)  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Comedy  now  before  us ; and  it  seems  very 
evident,  that  it  afforded  some  material  hints  towards  framing  a musical  entertainment,  of  a 
modern  date,  called  the  Padlock. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  we  have  a play, 

A new  one  too,  and  that  ’tis  launch’d  to-day. 
The  name  ye  know,  that’s  nothing  to  my  story; 
To  tell  ye,  ’tis  familiar,  void  of  glory. 

Of  state,  of  bitterness — of  wit,  you’ll  say, 

For  that  is  now  held  wit  that  tends  that  way. 
Which  we  avoid.  To  tell  ye  too,  ’tis  merry, 
And  meant  to  make  you  pleasant,  and  not 
weary: 

The  streams  that  guide  ye,  easy  to  attend : 

To  tell  ye,  that  ’tis  good,  is  to  no  end. 

If  you  believe  not.  Nay,  to  go  thus  far. 

To  swear  it,  fl  you  swear  against,  is  war. 


To  assure  you  any  thing,  unless  you  see. 

And  so  conceive,  is  vanity  in  me; 

Therefore  I leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray. 

Like  a good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-day. 
And  stem  all  doubts;  ’twas  built  for  such  a 
proof. 

And  we  hope  highly:  If  she  lie  aloof 
For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will. 
Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  you  but  still, 
Ana  sweet-opinion’d ; and  we  are  bound  to 
say,  [play. 

You’re  worthy  judges,  and  you  crown  tlie 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

an  uxorious  lord , cruel 
to  his  brother. 


Don  Henrique,  ^ 

.v  - f younger  brother  to  don  Hen - 

Uox  Jamie,  ^ 

D fa  covetous  lawyer , husband  to 

Bartolbs,  ( Amaranla. 

Lewdro  $ a Srn^rman  w^°  wantonly 


Angelo, 
Mi  lanes 
Arsenio. 


{a  gentleman 

loves  the  lawyer  s wife. 


three  gentlemen , friends  to 
Leandro. 

Ascanio,  son  to  don  Henriaue. 

Octavio,  supposed  husband  to  Jacintha. 

Scene, 


Lopez,  the  Spanish  Curate. 

Diego,  his  sexton. 

Assistant,  which  we  call  a judge. 
Algaziers,  whom  we  call  serjeunts. 

Four  Parishioners , Apparitor , Singers,  Ser- 
vants. 


Women. 

Violante,  supposed  wife  to  don  Henrique. 

Jacintha,  { co"/roc<"i  *■ 

l Henntjut. 

Amaranta,  wife  to  Bartolus. 

A IVoman  Moor,  servant  to  Amaranta. 

SPAIN. 


* Angelo.]  This  character,  Mr  Theobald,  with  a freedom  unknown  to  any  Editors  but 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  in  17S0.  expunges  from  the  drama;  and  vet  he  suf- 
fer the  name  Angelo  to  remain  to  those  speeches  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  the  play. 

yoL.  I.  S F 
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f Act  l.  Sc.  l. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Angelo , Milanes , and  Arsenio. 

An.  [ EANDRO  paid  all. 

Mil.  ’Tisnis  usual  custom. 

And  requisite  he  should.  He  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with 
joy,  [ther.1 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fa- 
Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  toge- 
ther, 

That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care. 
Wish  them  in  Heav’n;  or,  if  they  take  a taste 
Of  Purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not, 
Provided  they  remove  hence.  What  is  be- 
fal’n 

To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I ask  not; 

I am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard.  ’Would  I could 
use  one 

For  mine,  in  the  same  method. 

An.  Fy  upon  thee! 

This  is  profane. 

Mil.  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a fault  you  are  not  free  from.  On  my  life. 
Were  all  heirs  in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths. 
They  would  confess,  with  me,  *tis  a sound 
I’m  sure  Leandro  does.  [tenet: 

An.  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a fair  estate. 

Mil.  And  fairly  he  deserves  it; 

He’s  a royal  fellow  ; yet  observes  a mean 
In  all  his  courses,  careful  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties.  He  that’s  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a good  by  chance. 

But  never  out  of  judgment.  This  im  ites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

An.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother  [taken 
To  the  grandee  don  llcnrique,  appears  much 
With  his  behaviour. 

Mil.  There  is  something  more  in’t: 

He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make 
use  on’t. 

’Tis  now  in  fashion  for  your  Don,  that’s  poor, 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a mer- 
chant 

That  can  supply  his  wants;  and,  howsoe’er 
Don  Jamie’s  noble  born,  his  elder  brother 


Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  long 
since 

Encreas’d  by  marry  ing  with  a wealthy  heir. 
Call'd  madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
A hard  hand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A bare  annuity  only. 

Ars.  Yet,  'tis  said. 

He  hath  no  child ; and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
I£  he  die  without  issue,  don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

Mil.  Why,  that's  the  reason  [lord 

Of  their  so  many  jars.  Though  the  young 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother  * and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him ; he*s  of  a na- 
ture 

Too  Ixild  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up. 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

An.  W hat’s  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  ’em  make  so  much  of? 

Mil.  ’Tis  a sweet  one. 

And  the  best-condition’d  youth  1 ever  saw  yet; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him ; and  so  modest. 
That,  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a courtesy.  He’s  the  son 
Of  a poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio; 

And  she,  that  once  was  call’d  the  fair  Ja- 
cintha. 

Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.  For  bis  sake, 
[Enter  Jamie , Leandro , and  Ascunio .] 
Though  in  their  fortunes  fal'n,  they  are 
esteem’d  of  [conic. 

And  cherish’d  by  the  best.  Oh,  here  they 
I now  may  spare  his  character;  but  observe 
He’ll  justify  my  report.  [him, 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 

Repair  more  often  to  ine;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shall  be  welcome. 

A sc.  My  lord,  vour  favours 
May  quickly  teach  a raw  uniutor'd  youth 
To  l>e  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 

Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  desir'd. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  your 
rival 

In  part  of  his  affection;  I will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I but  now  possess’d 


x - He  has  now  put  off  * 

The  funeral  black  (your  rich  heir  wears  with  joyt 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  father.)  This  sentiment  is  shadowed  out  fro* 
one  of  the  select  sentences  of  Seneca,  and  Publ.  Syrus. 

Hatred  is  fletus  sub  person  A risus  est. 

Which  Ben  Jonson  has  thus  very  closely  translated,  in  his  Fox. 

Tut ! J'orgct , Sir. 

The  weeping  qf  an  heir  should  still  be  laughter, 

L rider  a visor.  Theobald. 
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Act  I.  Sc.  i.} 

Of  what  my  future  hone  presages  to  me, 

I then  would  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a patron, 
That  would  not  say,  but  do.  Yet,  as  I am, 

Be  mine;  I’ll  not  receive  thee  as  a servant. 

But  as  my  son;  and,  though  I want  myself, 
No  page  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
Shall  find  a kinder  master. 

Asc.  I beseech  you. 

That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
May  make  no  ill  construction;  *tis  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That  makes  you  a denial  to  receive 
A favour  I should  sue  for;  nor  the  fashion 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  he  a 
servant 

In  those  that  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
Of  poverty,  is  held  an  argument 
Of  a base  and  abject  mind.  I wish  my  years 
Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a nature 
That  might  become  a gentleman  (give  me 
leave  Qking, 

To  think  myself  one.)  My  father  serv’d  the 
As  a captain  in  the  held  ; and  though  his  for- 
tune 

Return'd  him  home  a poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  reputation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken; 

Nor  am  I by  his  ill  success  deterr’d  ; 

I rather  feel  a strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession ; and  if  Heav’n 
Hath  mark’d  inc  out  to  be  a man,  how  proud, 
I’  th’  sendee  of  my  country,  should  I be. 

To  trail  a pike  under  your  brave  command ! 
There,  I would  follow  you  as  a guide  to  ho- 
nour, 

Though  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam.  Tnou’rt  a hopeful  boy. 

And  it  was  bravely  spoken:  For  this  anstyer, 

I love  thee  more  tnaa  ever. 

Mil.  Pity,  such  leads  [prosper! 

Of  promising  courage  should  not  grow  and 
Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be, 

He  hath  a mind  that  speaks  him  right  and 
noble.  [sweet  Ascan to; 

Lean.  You  make  him  blush.  It  needs  not, 
We  may  hear  praises  when  they  arc  deserv’d. 
Our  modesty  un wounded.  By  my  life, 

I would  add  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fair  a mind ; and  ii,  till  you  are  fit 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you’ll  spend  some 
years 

In  Salamanca,  I’ll  supply  your  studies 
With  all  conveniences. 

Ate.  Y our  goodness,  Signiors, 

And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me. 

If  1 were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
More  tender  of  me:  What  then  can  1 pay, 

A poor  boy  and  a stranger,  but  a heart  fness 
Bound  to  your  service?  With  what  willing- 
I would  receive,  g<xxl  Sir,  your  noble  ofier, 
Heav’n  can  bear  witness  for  me;  hut,  alas, 
S!iou!d  I embrace  the  means  to  raise  my  for- 
tunes, 

I must  destroy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents. 
To  whom  I owe  my  being;  they  in  me 


Place  all  their  oom forts,  and,  as  if  I were 
The  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent. 

They  cannot  brook  one  short  day’s  absence 
from  me ; [young. 

And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  though 
I aui  their  steward  and  their  nurse:  The 
bounties  [’em ; 

Which  others  bestow  on  me,  sene  to  sustain 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Hennque. 

Ang.  This  is  a kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a broker  charitable. 

Mil.  Here,  sweetheart, 

I wish  that  it  were  more. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent, 

Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 

For  ever  be  remember’d ! Nay,  take  all. 

Though  ’twere  my  exhibition  to  a ryal 
For  one  whole  year. 

Asc.  High  Heav’ns  reward  your  goodness ! 

Hen.  So,  Sir,  is  this  a slip  of  your  own 
You  are  so  prodigal?  [grafting. 

Jam.  A slip,  Sir? 

lien.  Y’es, 

A slip;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name. 

Your  bastard.  [vokeme: 

Jam.  You’re  foul- mouth’d.  Do  not  pro- 
I shall  forget  your  birth  if  you  proceed. 

And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve, 
Uncivilly. 

lien.  So  brave!  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing: 

Who  am  I,  Sir? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother : One,  [puled. 

That  might  have  been  born  a fool,  ana  so  rc- 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a year  before  me. 

Lean.  Be  more  temperate.  / [it  \ 

Jam.  I neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I learn 
By  his  example.  Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Unsavory  reprehensions  upon  those  [land 

That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.  The 
Our  fithcr  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder:  Let  that  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  parasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him. 

That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I will 
Acknowledge  him  for  a tutor;  till  then, 
never.  [Sir? 

Hen.  From  whom  have  you  your  means. 

Jam.  From  the  will 

Of  my  dead  father;  I am  sure  I spend  not. 

Nor  give’t,  upon  your  purse. 

Hen.  But  will  it  hold  out 
Without  my  help? 

Jam.  I am  sure  it  shall ; I’ll  sink  else; 

For  sooner  I will  seek  aid  from  a whore. 

Than  a courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  ’Tis  well;  you  are  proud  of  [him, 
Y’our  new  exchequer ; when  you  have  cheated 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I may  be  fouud 
In  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 
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Leon.  Pray  you,  hold ; 

And  jjive  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much. 
And  m mine  own  defence  ; I ain  no  gull 
l*o  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion,  nor  no 
coward  [whom 

To  l>e  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to 
And  why  I give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.  You  may  be 
As  sparing  as  you  please;  l must  be  bold 
To  make  used  my  own,  without  your  licence. 
Jam.  'Pray  thee  let  him  alone;  he's  not 
worth  thy  anger. 

All  that  he  does,  l.eandro,  ’s  for  my  good : 

I think,  there’s  not  a gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a better  steward,  than  I have  of  him. 
Hen.  Your  steward.  Sir? 

Jam.  Yes,  and  a provident  one. 

Why,  he  knows  I’m  giv’n  to  larpe  expencc. 
And  therefore  lays  up  for  me:  Could  you  be- 
lieve else,  [yoke 

That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue, 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vineyards  fruit- 
ful. 

Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift. 

As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir; 
That  all  must  come  to  me,  if  1 outlive  him. 
Which  sure  1 must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature. 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack. 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen.  If  I live. 

Thou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 

Jam.  W hen  thou’ rt  dead, 

I am  sure,  I shall  not. 

Mil.  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  oppos’d  meteors. 

Ars.  Give  them  line  and  way; 

My  life  for  don  Jamie. 

Jam.  Continue  still 

The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  farm ; 
Sutler  no  lordship,  that  in  a clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye, 

To  be  another's;  forget  you  are  a grandee; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throa's  of  heirs 
With  coz’ning  mortgages;  rack  your  poor 
tenants, 

Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food;  and  when  that  widows’ 
curses. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans. 
Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  rak'd  up  for  me,  your  thankful  bro- 
ther. 

That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 
And,  perhaps,  gives  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a mass 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Hen.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this ! 

Jam.  Verily, 

W hen  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will. 
If  you  can  find  a loop-hole,  though  in  hell. 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 


[Act  1.  Sc.  I. 

Ransack  your  iron  chests-,  and,  once  again, 
Plum  s dame-colour' d daughter  shall  be  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revels. 
As  she  was  us'd,  before  she  was  your  captive* 
Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make 
you 

Go  home  sick  and  distemper'd;  if  it  does. 

I’ll  send  you  a doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  funeral. 

Hen.  You  have  said.  Sir:  [you; 

1.  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tame 
Rest  confident,  I will;  and  thou  shall  wish, 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb!  [Exit. 

Mil.  You  have  giv’n  him  a heat. 

But  with  your  ow  n distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a whit; 

Now  he  is  from  mine  eve,  I can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  him:  All  plagues  go 
with  him!  [stining? 

Let’s  talk  of  something  else.  What  news  is 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time? 

Mil.  ’Faith,  it  is  said, 

That  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 
Of  that  we  long  have  talk’d  of,  touching  the 
wars.  [us  discourse 

Leon  VVliat  have  we  to  do  with  them  ? L«t 
Of  what  concerns  ourselves.  ’Tis  now  in 
fashion. 

To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a tavern, 
What  the  arch-duke’s  purpose  is  the  next 
spring,  and  what  [course 

Defence  my  lords  the  States  prepare,  what 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching 
Turk, 

And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  design  <1 
For  Persia  or  Polonia:  And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  see-,  to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.  This  is  dis- 
course fyoOnc, 

Fit  for  the  council  it  concerns:  We  arc 
And  if  that  I might  give  the  theme,  'twere 
better 

To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that's  one 
Almost  as  general. 

Ars.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 

For  their  conceited  dressings;  some  the  plump 
Italian  hona-roba' s ; some  the  state 
That  ours  observe;  and  I have  beard  one 
swear,  [don 

A merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  Lon* 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a gamester, 

A common  gamester  too,  that  in  one  night 
Met  him  th’  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
ways*  [sc^» 

And  ended  in  the  Dutch;  for,  to  cool  her- 
She  kiss'd  him  drunk  i’  th’  morning. 

Jam.  We  may  spare 

The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nations, 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report  (for  1 have  seen  her,  gallants) 
There  lives  a woman,  of  a mean  birth  too. 
And  meanly  match'd,  whose  aIl-eNceHin$l°rrm 
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Act  1.  Sc.  2.] 


Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 
That  puts  in  for  a fair  one ; and  though  you 
J borrow 

From  every  country  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields. 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance. 
This  will  weigh  down  the  scale. 

Lean.  You  talk  of  wonders.  [kept ; 

Jam.  She  is,  indeed,  a wonder,  and  so 
And,  as  the  world  deserv’d  not  to  behold 
VViiatcurious  Nature  made  without  a pattern. 
Whose  cony  she  hath  lost  too,  she’s  shut  up. 
Sequester’ a from  the  world. 

Lean.  W ho  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a getn?  I am  fir’d. 

Jam.  One  Bartolus, 

A wrangling  advocate. 

An.  A knave  on  record.  [part 

Mil.  I am  sure,  he  cheated  me  of  the  best 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence, 

And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
To  give  you  his  full  character:  In  few  words, 
Though  rich,  he’s  covetous  beyond  expression ; 
And  to  encrease  his  heap  will  dare  the  devil, 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness ; and,  to  these. 
So  jealous,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 
Old  Argus  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
His  eyes  an  hundred  times:  Of  these  none 
sleep:  [hire 

He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must 
A better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
Bless  you  selves  from  the  thought  of  him  and 
her, 

For  twill  be  labour  lost  1 So,  farewell,  Se- 
niors. [ Exit. 

An.  Leandro!  In  a dream?  Wake,  man, 
for  shame.  [talc 

Mil.  Train’d  into  a fool's  paradise,  with  a 
Of  an  imagin’d  form  ? 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble,  . [friend; 

And  with  a forg’d  talc  would  not  wrong  his 
Nor  am  1 so  much  fir’d  with  lust  as  envy. 
That  such  a churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a harvest : Half  my  state  to  any. 

To  help  me  to  a share! 

An.  Tush,  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 


Lean.  I must  enjoy  her; 

And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I shall. 

Lend  me  but  your  assistance. 

Ars.  Give  it  o’er. 

Mil.  I would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean.  I have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil ; 
Dissuade  ine  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil.  Take  vour  fortune; 

If  you  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit;  if  not. 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Yon  met  don  Henrique? 

Oct.  Yes. 

Jac.  What  comfort  bring  you? 

Speak  cheerfully : How  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper?  1 am  sure,  I wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow. 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct.  You  are  cozen’d : 

Can  you  with  one  hand  prop  a falling  tower. 
Or  with  the  other  stop  the  raging  main. 
When  it  breaks  in  on  the  usurped  shore. 

Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible?  [left 

And  then  conclude,  that  there  is  some  way 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jar.  Is  there  a justice. 

Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sink  unto  the  centre? 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha,  [tinns; 

With  your  long-practis’d  patience  bear  aftlic- 
And,  by  provoking,  call  not  on  Ileav’n’s  an- 
ger. 

He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter, 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs'd  you. 
Curs’d  you  most  bitterly. 

Jac.  The  had  man’s  charity ! 

Oh,  that  I could  forget  there  were  a tic 
In  me  upon  him!  or  the  relief  1 seek,  ' 

If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt. 
Debt  of  a dear  account ! 

Oct.  Touch  ndt  that  string,  [silence, 
’Twill  but  encrease  your  sorrow;  and  tame 
The  balm  of  the  oppress’d,  which  hitherto 


3 and  though  yon  borrow , &c.]  This  description  comes  in  very  strongly  in  ( 

support  of  a parallel  one  of  Shakcspfcare,  in  his  Cymbclinc,  which  has  been  unnecessarily  tam- 
pered with. 

And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman;  from  each  one 
The  best  she  hatht  and  shct  of  alt  compounded, 

Outsells  them  all. 

I cannot  sec  any  impenetrable  nonsense  in  this,  unless  o’cr-wcening  critics  will  labour  to  ex- 
pound it  into  such.  The  poet’s  text  is  a just  climax;  scil.  * She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more 
‘ exquisite  than  any  single  lady  whoever;  ay,  than  many  ladies;  nay,  than  the  whole  sex  put 
‘ together.’  Ferdinand,  speaking  of  his  mistress  Miranda,  says  almost  the  same  thing  iu  the 

IVmpest : 

Iiul  ijou,  O you , 

Su  perfect  and  so  poerlc«s,  ate  created 

O/  ev’ry  creature’s  best.  Theobald. 
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Hath  eas'd  your  griev’d  soul,  and  preserv’d 
Xlust  be  your  surgeon  still.  [your  fame, 
Jac.  I f the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I could  be  pa- 
But  he  is  so  good,  1 so  miserable,  [tient : 
His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience, 

And  all  that  can  be  wish’d  for  from  a son, 
Discharg'd  to  me,  and  I barr’d  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I owe  him  as  a mother,  is  a torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  I suffer  with  you 
In  that ; yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort, 
High  Heav’n  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot 
alter, 

Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents. 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread. 

Enter  Ascanio. 

Jac.  Here  comes  our  joy. 

Where  has  my  dearest  been  ? 

Asc.  I have  made,  mother,  [prize, 

A fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich 
In  a few  hours : The  owners  too  contented, 
From  whom  I took  it.  See,  here’s  gold ; 

good  store  too ; 

Nav,  pray  you  take  it. 

Jac.  Mens’ charities  arc  so  cold,  [ness, 
That,  if  I knew  not  thou  wert  made  of  good- 
’Twould  breed  a jealousy  in  me,  by  what 
'l’hou  cain’st  by  such  a sum.  [means 

Asc.  Were  it  ill  got, 

I am  sure,  it  could  not  be  employ’d  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.  Some  noble  friends. 
Rais'd  by  Heav’n’s  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Sk  low'd  it  on  me. 

Oct.  It  were  a sacrilege 
Ao  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  thee  brave  clothes  with  it. 

And  fit  thee  for  a fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.  Why  dost  thou  weep? 

Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  I have  offended  you ; 
For,  had  I not.  I’m  sure  you  are  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  oiler  of  my  service. 

In  which  1 am  a gainer,  i have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety  ; 
Because,  when  age  hath  seiz’d  upon  his  dam. 
And  made  unfit  lor  flight,  the  grateful  young 
one 

Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food, 


[Act  1.  Sc.  5. 

Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 
Ere  he  was  fit  to  flv,  by  boring  her. 

Shall  1 then,  that  have  reason  and  discourse, 
That  tell  me,  all  I can  do  is  too  little. 

Be  more  unnatural  than  u sillv  bird? 

Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  sunerfluously. 

And  know,  nay,  see  you  want?  Holy  saints, 
Jac.  Can  I l»e  wretched,  [keep  me!4 
And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  good- 
ness ? * [a  feast, 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes;  we’ll  have 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward. 

Jac.  And,  in  him. 

Believe  that  we  arc  rich. 

Asc.  I’m  sure  I am, 

While  I have  power  to  comfort  you,  and  serve 
you.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Violante. 

Viol.  Is  it  my  fault,  don  Henrique,  or  mtr 
fate?  [beu, 

What’s  my  offence?  I came  young  to  )Our 
I had  a fruitful  mother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood; 
And  why  then  ain  I barren? 

Hen.  ’Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a reason  for  the  will  of  Heav’n, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Viol.  To  what  use  serve  fines 

Full  fortunes,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  bios- 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our 
The  period  of  human  happiness,  [wishes, 

One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what’s  ours, 
Is  cruelly  deny’d  us? 

1 fen.  ‘Tis  the  curse 

Of  great  estates,  to  want  those  pledges,  which 
The  poor  are  happy  in  : They  in  a cottage, 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth; 
And,  as  their  root  decays,  those  budding 
branches 

Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  ’gainst  my  will, 
Since  Heav’n  denies  us  issue  of  our  own. 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travel 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

Viol.  I will  rather  choose 
A bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  none  own. 

Hen.  Such  an  evasion, 

My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 


4 Holy  saints  keep  mr.]  Ascanio’ s speech  ends  with  an  imperfect  sentence,  and-the  natural 
sense  which  supplies  it,  exactly  fills  up  the  hemistich  which  follows.  So  that  it  is  very  pr°* 
bable  it  was  an  accidental  omission,  which  one  may  venture  to  fill  up  without  danger  of  adding 
what  is  not  oqr  Author’s.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

1 loly  saints  keep  me 

From  such  impiety! 

but  the  sense  is  so  perfect  as  the  passage  stands,  and  the  diction  so  nervous,  that  vve  think  an] 
addition  totally  unnecessary. 
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Act  I.  Sc.  l.J 

Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful. 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  pa- 
rents, 

And  make  him  noble.  But  the  laws  of  Spain, 
Intending  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses, 
Prevent  such  free  elections ; with  this  my  bro- 
ther’s 

Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o'er  me,  as  a master. 

Viol.  I will  fire 

The  portion  I brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
A ryal  of  it!  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit. 

That  may  defeat  him  ? 


its 

Hen.  Were  I but  confirm'd  [ticnce. 

That  you  would  take  the  means  I use  with  pa- 
As  I must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 

I could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Viol.  Effect  but  this. 

And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a son. 

That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  repent. 

When  'tis  too  late. 

Viol.  1 fear  not  what  may  fall. 

He  dispossess’d,  that  doe3  usurp  on  all. 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leandro ,5  Milanes , and  Arscnio, 

Mil.  pAN  any  thing.bot  wonder 

^ Lean.  Wonder  on ; 

1 am  as  ye  sec;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 
men— 

An.  W hy  dost  thou  put  on  this  form  ? 
what  can  this  do? 

Thou  Jook’st  most  sillily. 

Mil.  Like  a young  clerk,  [ryal. 

A half-pinr’d  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a 
Is  this  a commanding  shape  to  win  a beauty  ? 
To  what  use,  what  occasion? 

Lean.  Peace!  ye  are  fools,  [norant, 

More  silly  than  my  out-side  seems;  yc  arc  ig- 
Tbey  that  pretend  to  wonders,  must  weave 
cunningly.  [or,  if  gotten, 

An.  What  manner  of  access  can  this  get? 
Whit  credit  in  her  eyes? 

Lean.  Will  yc  but  leave  me? 

Mu  Methinks,  a young  man,  and  a hand- 
M-.iw  entleman,  [man, 

(But,  . : , thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a brave 
Tiut  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of 
I*  uity, 

A:  distribute  ’em  unto  his  comfort, 

&•  ti.i  like  himself  appear,  young,  high,  and 
Ai  J iu  the  brightest  form.  [buxom. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozen'd,  gentlemen; 

Neither  do  I believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it: 


Thus  as  I am,  I will  begin  my  voyage. 

When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and 
velvets ; 

I’ll  love  in  serge,  and  will  out-go  your  sattins. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sign  of  such  a man,  and  trot  my  measures. 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends. 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune,* 
I hold  no  handsomeness.  Let  me  get  in. 
There  trot,  and  fiddle,  w here  I may  have  fair 
Ars  But  how  get  in?  [play. 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me;  your  patience; 

I have  some  toys  here  that  I dare  well  trust  to : 
I have  smelt  a vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne’er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil.  Wc  do  confess  it.  [lawyer 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men ! this  vicar  to  this 
Is  the  most  inward  Ilamon. 

Ars.  What  can  this  do?  [there. 

Mil.  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwells 
Lean.  So.  [the  vicar! 

Ars.  A poor,  thin  thief.  lie  help?  he?  hang 
Can  reading  of  an  homily  prefer  thee? 7 
Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love,  and  he’ll  pray  for 
thee.  [this  vicar. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.  I sav. 
This  thing,  I say,  is  all  one  with  the  close 
Bartolus, 

For  so  they  call  the  lawyer!  on  his  nature,8 
(Which  I have  studied  by  relation, 

And  make  no  doubt  I shall  hit  handsomely) 


5 Enter  Leandro,  with  a letter  writ  out.]  This  is  a stage  direction,  transcrib’d  from  the 
Prompter’s  book;  and  a memorandum  to  him  only,  that  1 Sandro  should  go  on  furnish'd  with 
well  a letter,  to  deliver  to  Lopez  the  Curate.  Theobald. 

whilst  my  teeth  keep  tune.]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  very  unueccssarily,  alters 

tvne  to  time. 

1 hang  the  vicar ; 

Can  rt oding  of  an prefer  thce?~\  ’Tis  strange,  that  none  of  all  the  editions  should 

be  able  to  furnish  out  the  intermediate  word  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  of  this  verse.  As  they  are 
talking  of  the  vicar,  it  is  demonstrable  it  must  have  been,  homily ; which  makes  both  the  metre 
an<l  ?er.5c  complete.  Theobald, 

8 — or  his  nature , 8cc.]  Mr.  Theobald’s  edition  says,  on  his  nature,  which  readinj  we 

hare  adopted.  Probably,  however,  the  original  lection  was,  o’er  his  nature. 
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[Act  2.  Sc.  1, 


Will  I work  cunningly,  and  home:  Under- 
stand me. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Diego. 

Next,  I pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  for- 
tune; [men: 

Difficilia  puichra , that’s  my  motto,  gentle- 
rilwin  this  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear 

Or [her. 

Mil.  Peace;  the  vicar.  Send  you  a full 
sail.  Sir. 

Ars.  There’s  your  confessor ; but  what  shall 
be  your  penance?  [sake  me. 

Lean.  A fool’s  head,  if  I fail;  and  so  for- 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

Mil.  We  will  be  ready.  [Exeunt  Mil.  Ars. 
Lop.  Thin  world,  indeed. 

Lean.  I’ll  let  him  breath,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a stranger,  as  1 am. 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his 
pigbelfy. 

Lop.  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons.  [pose  ; 

Lop.  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  pur- 
Thosc,  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  de- 
votions ; 

Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 
Die.  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we 
do,  master, 

That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers? 
W e rise  and  ring  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs, 
And  must  be  fain  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reve- 
rence. 

Lop.  When  was  there  a christ’ning,  Diego? 
Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks: 

Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us; 

Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our 
ploughshares. 

They  eat  nothing  here,  but  herbs,  and  get 
nothing  but  green  sauce 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps, 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another. 
Produce  some  few  pin’d  butter-prints,  that 
scarce  hold 

The  christ'ning  neither. 

Lop.  Your  gallants,  they  set  honour,  [vicar; 
A strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the 
*Tis  a lewd  time.  [courtesans; 

Die  They  are  so  hard-hearted  here  too. 
They  will  not  die;  there’s  nothing  got  by  bu- 
rials. [perish. 

Lop.  Diego,  the  air’s  too  pure ; they  cannot 
To  have  a thin  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  pa- 
Lnrd,  what  a torment  ’tis ! [rish, 

Die.  Good  sensible  master. 

You  are  allow'd  to  pray  against  all  weathers, 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  find  occasion ; 
Why  not  against  all  airs? 


Lop.  That’s  not  i’  tlf  canons : 

I would  it  had ; ’tis  out  of  our  way  forty  pence. 
Die.  ’Tis  strange;  they  are  starv'd  too,  yet 
they  will  not  die  here. 

They  will  not  earth.  A good  stout  plague 
amongst  ’em. 

Or  half  a dozen  new  fantastical  fevers, 

Thai  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  whole-sale, 
master,  [sels, 

And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grave  coun- 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money, 
How  merrily  would  iny  bells  go  then? 

Lop.  Peace,  Diego;  [well; 

The  doctors  arc  our  friends;  let’s  please  them 
For,  though  they  kill  but  slow,  they  are  cer- 
tain, Diego. 

Wc  must  remove  into  a muddy  air, 

A most  contagious  climate. 

Die.  We  must,  certain; 

An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues;  [out, 

Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  mens’  souls 
Ne’er  stay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives’ 
Lop.  Gouls  and  dead  palsies.  [plaisten. 
Die.  The  dead  docs  well  at  all  times, 

Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  along  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  ’em; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a church- 
yard fat ; [Sir. 

And  make  the  sexton  sing ; they  never  miss, 
Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolick.  [in  season, 
Die.  \\  ould  I could  see  'em.  [brother. 
Lop.  And  tho’  I weep  i’  th*  pulpit  for  iny 
Yet,  Diejjo,  here  I laugh. 

Dir.  rl  he  cause  requires  it.  [Diego. 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I am  a dunce. 
Die.  ’Tis  a strange  thing,  1 have  forgot  to 
dig  too. 

Lean.  A precious  pair  of  youths!  I must 
make  toward  ’em. 

Lop.  Who’s  that?  Lookout;  it  seems,  he 
would  s|)cak  to  us.  [Diego. 

I hope  a marriage,  or  some  will  to  make, 
Die.  Mv  friend,  your  business? 

Lean.  ’Tis  to  that  grave  gentleman. 

Bless  your  good  learning.  Sir! 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also!  [toward. 

He  bears  a promising  face;  there’s  some  hope 
Lean.  I nave  a letter  to  your  worship. 

^ Lop.  Well,  Sir, 

From  whence,  I pray  vou? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Ilispania,  Sir, 

And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  ’Tis  well,  Sir  ; 

’Tis  very  well. — The  devil  a one  I know  there. 
Die.  Take  heed  of  a snap.  Sir;  h’  has  a 
cozening  countenance. 

I do  not  like  his  way. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward.  [nothing. 

Cant ali t vaeuus ; 9 they  that  have  nothing,  fear 
All  1 have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning; 


• Cantaiit  vacuus ] This  hemistich  is  the  beginning  of  a verse  in  Juvenal’s  Satyres. 

Cantaiit  vacuus  coram  latronc  viator,  J'hcoluld, 
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And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it 
in  a nut-ihell.'0  [Reads  the  letter .] 

Signor  Lopez , since  my  arrival  from  Cor- 
dova to  these  parts , I have  written  divers  let- 
ters unto  you,  but  as  yet  receiv'd  no  answer 
of  any — Good,  and  very  good — And  although 
so  great  a forgetfulness  might  cause  a want 
in  my  due  correspondence , yet  the  desire  I 
have  still  to  serve  you  must  more  prevail  with 
me — Better  and  better  : The  devil  a man 
know  I yet — and  therefore , with  the  present 
occasion  offered , / am  willing  to  crave  a con- 
tinuance of  the  favours  which  l have  here- 
tofore receiv'd  from  you,  and  do  recommend 
my  son  Leandro , the  bearer , to  you ; with 
request  that  he  may  he  admitted  in  that  uni- 
versity, till  such  time  as  I shall  arrive  at 
home\  his  studies  he  will  make  you  acquainted 
withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply  the  want 
of  your  slackness:  And  so,  llvavcn  keep  you. 
Yours,  Alonzo  Tireria. 

Alonzo Tiveria I Very  well. 

A very  ancient  friend  of  mine,  I take  it; 

For,  till  this  hour,  I never  heard  his  name  yet. 
Lean.  You  look.  Sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot 
my  father.  [her  him  ; 

Lop.  No,  no,  I look,  as  I would  remem- 
For  that  I never  remember’d  I cannot  forget, 
Alonzo  Tiveria  ? [Sir. 

Lean.  The  same*  Sir. 

Lop.  And  now  i’  th’  Indies? 

Lean.  Yes. 

Lop.  He  mav  be  any  where, 

For  aught  that  1 consider. 

Lean.  Think  again.  Sir;  [inanca, 

You  were  students  both  at  one  time  in  Sala- 
And,  as  I take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lop.  Ha? 

Lean.  Nay,  sure,  you  must  remember. 
Lop.  ’Would  I could!  [sips  too. 

Lean.  I have  heard  him  say,  you  were  gos- 
Lop.  Very  likely  ; [students 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom?  for  we 
May  oft-times  over-reach  our  memories. 

Dost  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  Sig- 
nior  ? 

Thnvj  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  vears. 

Die.  Renieudicr  ? [Hispania? 

R hv,  this  fellow  would  make  ye  mad.  Nova 
AncfSignior  Tiveria?  What  are  these? 

He  may  as  well  name  ye  friends  out  of  Catavn. 
Take  heed,  i beseech  your  worship.  Do  you 
hear,  my  friend, 

\ou  have  no  letters  for  me? 

Lean.  Not  any  letter; 

But  I was  chargTd  to  do  my  father's  love 


To  the  old  honest  sexton  Diego.  Are  you 
he,  Sir? 

Die.  Ha ! have  I friends,  and  know  'em 
not?  My  name  is  Diego; 

But  if  either  I remember  you  or  your  father. 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (1  was  never  there,  Sir,) 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have — For  heav’n- 
sake,  master. 

Let’s  cast  about  a little,  and  consider ; 

We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Leon.  It  seems  I am  deceiv’d,  Sir: 

Yet,  that  you  are  don  Ix>pez  all  men  tell  me. 
The  curate  here,  and  have  been  some  timc,Sir? 
Ami  you  the  sexton  Diego,  such  I am  sent  to. 
The  fetter  tells  as  much.  May  he,  they  are 
dead,  [ye,  gentlemen ; 

And  you  of  the  like  names  succeed.  I thank 
Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 

I might  have  been  forward  else ; for  to  that 
Lopez, 

That  was  my  father’s  friend,  1 had  a charge, 
A charge  of  money  to  deliver,  gentlemen ; 
Five  hundred  ducats,  a poor  small  gratuity. 

But  since  you  are  not  he 

Lop.  Good  Sir,  let  me  think ; 

I pray  ye  be  patient ; pray  ve,  stay  a little  : 
Nay,  let  me  remember:  f beseech  you  stay. 
Sir.  [so  lovingly; 

Die.  An  honest  noble  friend,  that  sends 
An  old  friend  too;  I shall  remember,  sure, 
Lop.  Thou  say’st  true,  Diego.  [Sir.14 
Die.  ’Pray  ye  consider  quickly; 

Do,  do,  by  any  means.  Methinks,  already, 
A grave  staid  gentleman  comes  to  my  memory. 
Lean.  He’s  old  indeed,  Sir. 

Die.  With  a goodly  white  beard. 

(For  now  he  must  he  so;  1 know  he  must  be) 
Signior  Alonzo,  master 
Lop.  1 begin  to  ln\c  him. 

Die.  IT  has  been  from  hence  about  some 
twenty  years.  Sir. 

Lean,  isoine  five  and  twenty,  Sir. 

Die.  You  say  most  true,  Sir; 

Just  to  an  hour,  ’tis  now  jusr  five  and  twenty. 
A fine  straight-timber'd  man,  and  a brave 

lie  married — let  me  see [soldier. 

Lean.  De  Castro’s  daughter. 

Die.  The  very  same. 

Lean.  Thou  art  a very  rascal ! [Aside. 
De  Ca>tro  is  the  Turk  to  thee,  or  any  thing. 
The  money  rubs  ’em  into  strange  remem- 
brances ; [her  Adam. 

For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  remem- 
Lop.  Give  me  your  hand ; you  are  welcome 
to  your  country ; 

Now  I remember  plainly,  manifestly. 


And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  pul  it  in  a nutshell.]  Mr.  Seward  prescribes 
taking  these  words  from  Lopez,  and  giving  them  to  Diego  ; because  lie  thinks  it  1 out  of  cha- 
racter for  l-ojiez  to  joke  ujion  himself  in  this  place.’  But  as  Lopez  is  merry  with  himself 
through  the  whole  scene,  we  have  no  doubt  of  tnc  old  copies  being  right. — If  this  line  was  not 
intended  for  him,  it  would  come  with  more  propriety  from  Leandro  than  Diego;  he  making 
several  satirical  remarks,  aside , upon  the  conversation  of  the  Curate  and  Sexton. 

41  1 shall  rtmemler , sure,  Sir.]  Mr.  Theobald’s  edition  robs  this  passage  of  groat  part  of  ib 
humour,  by  reading,  ' ou  will  remember ; but  without  noticing  the  variation. 

Vot..  I.  * 2 G 
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As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I had  seen  him. 
Most  heartily  welcome!  Sinful  that  I am. 
Most  sinful  manl  why  should  I lose  this  gen- 
tleman? [soul.  Sir. 

This  loving  old  companion?  We  had  all  one 

He  dwelt  here  hard  by,  at  a handsome 

Lean.  Farm,  Sir: 

You  say  most  true. 

Lop.  Alonzo  Tiveria ! 

Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  the  treache- 
ous  knave  thus ! [Sir. 

Why,  he  was  the  only  friend  I had  in  Spain, 
I knew  your  mother  too,  a handsome  gentle- 
woman ; 

She  was  married  very  voung:  I married  'em. 
1 do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports 
then,  [faith.  Sir, 

The  fire-works,  and  the  fine  delights.  Good 
Now  I look  in  your  face-— whose  eyes  arc 
those,  Diego? 

Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo's  picture 

Lean.  Lord,  how  I blush  for  these  two 
impudent*  l [Aside. 

Die.  Well,  gentleman,  I think  your  name's 
Lean.  It  is.  indeed,  Sir.  [Leandro. 

Gra’-mcrcy,  letter  ; thou  hadst  never  known 
else.  [Aside. 

Die.  I have  dandled  you,  and  kiss’d  you, 
and  play’d  with  you,  [you, 

A hundred  and  a hundred  times,  and  danc’d 
And  swung  you  in  my  bell-ropes — you  lov’d 
Lop.  A sweet  boy.  [swinging. 

Lean.  Sweet  lying  knaves! 

What  would  these  do  for  thousands?  [Aside. 
Lop.  A wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was. 
See  now,  [sweeter. 

Time,  that  consumes  us,  shoots  him  up  still 
How  does  the  noble  gentleman  ? how  fares  he  ? 
When  shall  we  see  niin?  when  will  he  bless 
his  country  ? [turn, 

Lean.  Oh,  very  shortly,  Sir.  'Till  nis  re- 
Ile  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 

Lop.  And  welcome  j [friend,  Sir. 

Nay,  you  shall  know  you  arc  welcome  to  your 
Lean.  And  to  my  study.  Sir,  which  must 
be  the  law. 

To  further  which,  he  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That’s  expert  in  that  knowledge:  For  his  (tains 
1 have  three  hundred  ducats  more;  for  my  diet, 
Enough,  Sir,  to  defray  me;  which  1 am 
’ charged 

To  take  still,  as  l use  it,  from  your  custody? 

1 have  the  money  ready,  and  I am  weary. 


Lop.  Sit  down,  sit  down;  and,  once  more, 
you’re  most  welcome. 

The  law  you  have  hit  upon  most  happily ; 
Here  is  a master  in  that  art,  Bartolus, 

A neighbour  by;  to  him  I will  prefer  you; 

A learned  man,  and  my  most  loving  neighbour. 
I’ll  do  you  futhful  service.  Sir. 

Die.  He’s  an  ass, 

And  so  we’ll  use  him ; he  shall  be  a lawyer! 
Lop.  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  money 

again Before,  Diego,  [hungry. 

And  get  some  pretty  pittance;  my  pupil's 
Lean.  Pray  you.  Sir,  unlade  me. 

Lop.  I’ll  refresh  you.  Sir: 

When  you  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 
Lean.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  1 am 
Lop.  Come  ; I am  tender  of  you.  [happy. 
Lean.  I’ll  go  with  ye. 

To  have  this  fort  betray’d,  these  fools  must 
fleece  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 

Bar.  My  Amaranta,  a retir’d  sweet  life, 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 
Becomes  a wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believ'd  both  young  and  hand- 
some. 

As  lillies  that  arc  cas'd  in  crystal  glasses. 
Makes  up  the  wonder;  shew  it  abroad,  'tis 
stale,  [slubber’d. 

And  still,  the  more  eves  cheapen  it,  ’tis  more 
And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 
Or  ev’ning  terraces,  to  take  opinions,1* 
When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blow* 
inward,  [nions, 

When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  couips- 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  dis- 
courses ? 

But  why  do  1 talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature? 
Ama.  You  know  your  own  disease,  distrust 
and  jealousy ! [meaning. 

And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good 
husband, 

What  trial  is  thereof  my  honesty,  [husband, 
When  I am  mew'd  at  home?  To  what  end, 
Serve  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste 
behaviours,  [most  excellent, 

Without  their  uses?  Then  tncy  are  known 
When  by  their  contraries  they  arc  set  off  and 
burnish'd.  [tumis,11 

If  you  both  hold  tne  fair,  and  chaste,  and  vir. 


11  And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 

Or  tening  terraces,  to  take  opinions?]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  take  in  minions.  To 
take  opinions,  is  very  good  sense,  and,  rightly  understood,  not  an  inelegant  expression.  It 
does  not  signify,  as  in  the  present  style  of  conversation,  and  as  Mr.  Svmpson  seems  to  construe 
it,  to  take  a person's  opinion  on  any  thing,  but  to  captivate  (heir  fancies,  and  (as  he  ex- 
plains his  unauthorized  rtadinji^  to  attract  admirers.  To  take  in  (meaning  to  deceive)  also  is 
a mere  modern  barbarism;  and  the  whole  of  this  variation  from  the  old  copies  is,  we  think,  ui 
weak  as  ti  is  unprecedented. 

If  uou  loth  hold  me  fair,  fcre.]  Mr.  Seward  reads. 

If  %fe  loth  hold  me  fair,  and.  chaste,  on  l virtuous, 
l.el  m<  go  tearless  out,  and  urn  that  cbt.s'ontsa. 

We 
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Let  me  go  fearless'out,  and  win  that  greatness : 
These  seeds  grow  not  in  shades,  and  conceal’d 
places : 

Set  ’em  i’th’  heat  of  all,  then  they  rise  glorious. 
Bar.  Peace ; you  are  too  loud. 

Ama.  You  are  too  covetous;  [one. 

If  that  be  rank’d  a virtue,  you  have  a rich 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers’  wives,  off  hand- 
somely. 

Attended  as  I ought,  and,  as  they  have  it, 

My  coach,  my  people,  and  iny  handsome 
My  will  in  honest  things.  [women, 

Bar.  Peace,  Amaranta! 

Ama.  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and 
that  secures  ’em  ; fence ; 

Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  ooserv- 
Thcy  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh. 
Bar.  Thou  shalt  too.  [gentlemen, 

Ama.  And  freely  may  converse  with  proper 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

Enter  Woman  Moor. 

Bar.  You  are  now  too  far  again:  Thou 
shalt  have  any  thing. 

Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a handsome  office. 

And  then,  my  Amaranta — 

Ama.  Here’s  a thing  now. 

You  place  as  pleasure  to  me;  all  my  retinue. 
My  chambermaid,  my  kitchenmaid,  my 
friend; 

And  what  she  fails  in  I must  do  mvself. 

A foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;  I thank  you. 

You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a companion. 
Bar.  No  more  such  words,  good  wife. 

What  would  you  have,  maid  ? 

Moor.  Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton, 
and  the  stranger.  Sir, 

Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Bur.  A stranger? 

Ama.  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the 
man  you  know  not. 

Bar.  ’Pray  thee,  no  more  of  that. 

Ama.  ’Pray  you,  go  out  to  ’em ; 

That  will  be  safest  for  you,  I am  well  here; 

I onlv  love  your  peace,  and  sene  like  a slave 
for  it.  [nest  client, 

Bar.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not;  ’tis  some  ho- 
ftich,  and  litigious,  the  Curate  hits  brought 
to  me.  [’em , 

Prithee,  go  in,  mvduck;  I’ll  but  speak  to 
And  return  iustantfv. 

Aina.  I atn  commanded. 

One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  [Exit. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  [hours; 

So,  so;  fast  hind,  fast  find.  Come  in,  my  neigh- 
My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in ; ye 
arc  welcome. 


Enter  Lopez , Leandro,  and  Diego. 

Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence ! 

Bar.  Good  day,  good  master  Curate, 

And  neighbour,  Diego,  welcome.  What’s 
your  business?  [time  is  precious. 

And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends;  the 
Welcome,  good  Sir. 

^ Lop.  To  beshort  then  with  your  mastership. 
For,  I know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of 
business,  [honest  parents. 

We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of 

And  of  an  honest  face 

Bar.  It  seems  so,  neighbours  : 

But  to  what  end? 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil.  Sir ; 

Your  servant,  if  yon  please. 

Lean.  I have  tra veil’d  far,  Sir, 

To  seek  a worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 

I arr>  a poor  man,  and  a private  too. 

Unfit  to  keep  a servant  of  your  reckoning; 

My  house  a little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 
To  hold  myself,  and  those  poor  few  live 
under  it. 

Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentlemen, 
If  I were  able  to  receive  a servant. 

To  be  a little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing; 

For  in  these  times 

Lop.  Pray  let  me  answer  that.  Sir: 

Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him  ; 
He  cannot  want,  Sir,  to  make  good  his  credit. 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pledge; 

Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  aftd 
carriage 

Seem  to  declare  an  in- bred  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I have  a ripe  mind  to  the 
law.  Sir, 

In  which,  I understand,  you  live  a master) 
The  least  poor  corner  in  your  house,  j>oor 
bed.  Sir, 

(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  tp  your  worship) 
With  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your 
counsel,  [quaintance 

Shall  I rest  most  content  with : Other  ac- 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of 
law, 

I dare  not  covet,  nor  I will  not  seek,  Sir; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my 
thanks, 

I do  proportion  out  some  tvyen tv  ducats ; [Sir, 
As  I grow  riper,  more : 'Three  hundrcdtiow. 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning,  and  my  master; 
My  diet  I’ll  defray  too,  without  trouble. 

Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning.14 


We  shall  not  comment  upon  the  impropriety,  and  consequent  tautology,  of  this  alteration ; they 
are  too  glaring  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  inattentive. 

14  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar.  I do  strangely , yes , and  I like  it  too,  thanks  to  his  money. 

Die.  Would , he  would  live  with  me,  and  team  to  dig  too.~\  Both  the  measure  and 
humour  are  greatly  injur’d  by  this  corrupt  reading.  I doubt  not,  but  the  original  ran  thus. 
Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar. 
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Bar.  I do  strangely ; 

Yes,  and  I like  it  too — Thanks  to  his  money. 
Die.  ’Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and 
_ learn  to  dig  too. 

Lop.  A wondrous  modest  man.  Sir. 

Bar.  So  it  seems. 

His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourish'd. 

Neighbour:  He’s  like  to  prove 

Lop.  With  your  good  counsel. 

And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him, 

llis  parents,  when  they  knew  your  care 

Bur.  Come  hither.  [ne'er  kept; 

Die  An  honest'*  young  man  your  worship 

But  he  is  so  bashful 

Bur.  Oh,  I like  him  better.  ["Sir, 

Say*  1 should  undertake  you,  which,  indeed, 
Will  be  no  little  siraitness  to  my  living,  [Sir, 
Considering  iny  affairs,  and  my  small  house, 
(For  I see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could  you  content  yourself,  at  first  thus 
meanly, 

To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house.  Sir? 
For  1 have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you, 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  coin* 
pany ; 

A little  tire  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you, 

A student  must  be  frugal;  sometimes  lights 
According  to  your  labour.  [too. 

Lean.  Any  thing.  Sir, 

That’s  dry,  and  wholesome.  I am  no  bred 
wanton.  [you 

Bar.  Then  I receive  y6u : But  I must  desire 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean.  Ever,  Sir ; 

(There’s  the  gold)  and  ever  be  your  servant. 
(Take  it,  and  give  me  books)  May  I but 
prove,  Sir,  [tiply! 

According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  inul- 
Lop.  Do,  study  hard.  Pray  you  take  him 
in,  and  settle  him ; 

He’s  only  fit  for  you.  Shew  him  his  cell,  Sir. 
Die.  Take  a good  heart;  and,  when  you 
arc  a cunning  lawyer, 

I’ll  sell  my  bells,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 
Bar.  Come,  Sir,  with  me.  Neighbours, 
I thank  your  diligence.  [with  you. 
Lop.  I’ll  coinc  sometimes,  and  crack  a case 
Bur.  Welcome. 

[Exeunt  Bur.  and  Leandro. 
Lop.  Here’s  money  got  with  ease!  here, 
spend  that  jovially, 


[Act  2.  Sc.  3. 

And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder. 

Die.  Many  more  fools, 

I heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example! 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  condition, 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispa- 
nia!  [their  monies, 

Lop.  It  will  do  well:  Let  ’em  but  send 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  1 care 
not,  [’em ; 

I’ll  know  'em  instantly;  nay,  I’ll  be  akin  to 
I cannot  miss  a man  that  sends  me  money. 
Let  him  law  there!  ’l^ong  as  his  ducats  last, 
I'll  grace  him,  and  p.efer  him. 

Die.  I’ll  turn  trade,  master,  [boy, 

And  now  live  by  the  living;  let  the  dead stinK, 
’Tis  a poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop.  If  the  young  fool  now  [Diego? 

Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife, 
Die.  And  handle  her  case,  master;  that’s 
a law-point, 

A point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on 
his  spectacles ; 

A hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canvassing. 
Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I should  love 
him,  Diego,  [myself, 

And  love  him  heartily : Nay,  I should  love 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fortunt; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a dog-bolt, 
An  arrant  worm ; and  though  I call  him  wor- 
shipful, 

I wish  nim  a canoniz’d  cuckold,  Diego. 

Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 

Die.  He  is  too  demure,  Sir. 

Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home 

Die.  There’s  no  such  matter,  [sedness, 

The  woman  was  not  born  to  so  much  bles- 
Hc  has  no  heat;  study  consumes  his  oil, 
master. 

Lop.  Let’s  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and 
presently. 

Over  a cup  of  lusty  sack,  let’s  prophesy. 

1 am  like  a man  that  dream’d  he  was  an  em- 
peror. 

Coinc,  Diego,  hope!  and,  while  he  lasts, 
we’ll  lay  it  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Jamie , Milanes , Arsenio , and  Angelo- 

Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  see  this 
wonder? 15 


Bar.  I do  strangely  ; 

Yes , and  I like  it  too. 

Die.  Thanks  to  his  money. — 

' JVould,  he  u'ould  Hue  with  me , &c.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  regulation  of  the  measure  is  obviously  right;  but  his  varying  the  interlocutors 
is,  in  our  opinion,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  arbitrary. 

45  Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes , did  you  see  this  wonder? 

Mil.  Yes,  yes.  Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio? 

Ars.  Yes , lie’s  gone.  Sir, 

Strangely  disguis'd,  he's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

Love  guide  his  thoughts!  &c.]  Angelo  makes  his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
act,  but  he  speaks  but  four  lines  there;  and  nothing  but  what  Arsenio  might  full  as  well  have 
said ! And  he  has  nothing  to  do  here,  but  to  spoil  the  verse.  As  he  is  quite  an  unnecessary 

person 
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Mil.  Yes,  yes. 

Jan.  And  you,  Arsenio? 

Ars.  Yes;  he’s  gone.  Sir, 

Strangely  disguis'd  ! he’s  set  upon  his  voyage. 

Jam.  Love  guide  his  thoughts!  He’s  a 
brave  honest  fellow.  [now. 

Sit  close,  don  lawyer!  Oh,  that  arrant  knave 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will 
burst! 

He’s  the  most  arrant  beast 

Mil.  He  may  be  more  beast. 

Jam.  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all 
may  blaze  him ! 

The  villany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother. 
And,  from  his  state,  the  revenue  he  has 
reach’d  at ! 

Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro ! Take  my  prayers ! 

Ars.  And  all  our  wishes!  Plough  with  his 
fine  white  heifer! 

Jam.  Mark  him,  my  dear  friend,  for  a fa- 
mous cuckold ! [me, 

Let  it  out-live  his  books,  his  pains,  and,  hear 
The  more  he  seeks  to  smother  it  with  justice, 

( Enter  a Servant.) 

I^ct  it  blaze  out  the  more!  What  news,  An- 
drea? 

And.  News  I am  loth  to  tell  you;  but  I 
am  charg’d,  sir. 

Your  brother  lays  a strict  command  upon  you. 
No  more  to  know  his  house,  upon  your  dan- 
1 am  sorry.  Sir.  [ger. 

Jam.  Faith,  never  be:  lam  glad  on’t. 

He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery : 

I mean  to  shun  it;  so  return  my  answer: 
Twill  shortly  spew’  him  out.  Come,  let’s  be 
merry. 

And  lay  our  heads  together  carefully. 

How  we  may  help  our  friend ; and  let’s  lodge 
near  him,  [mony, 

Be  still  at  hand.  I would  not  for  my  patri- 


But  he  shoidd  crown  his  lawyer  a learn’d 
monster!  [him. 

Come,  let’s  away;  I'm  stark  mad  ’till  I sec 

\ Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 

Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  inen  in,  and  yet 
be  jealous?  [able. 

Why  will  you  lodge  a young  man,  a man 
And  yet  repine  ? 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee,  sweet; 

A modest  poor  slight  thing!  Did  I not  tell 
thee 

He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  royally  he  pays?  finds  his  own  meat  too. 
Ama.  I will  not  have  him  here:  I know 
your  courses. 

And  what  fits  you  will  fall  into  of  madness. 
Bar.  ’Faith,  I will  not,  wife. 

Ama.  I will  not  try  you. 

Bar.  He  comes  not  near  thee,  shall  not 
dare  to  tread 

Within  thy  lodgings  : In  an  old  out-room. 

Where  logs  and  coals  were  laid 

Ama.  Now  you  lay  fire; 

Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar.  Didst  thou  know  him,  [thee! 

Thou  wouldst  think  as  I do.  He  disquiet 
Thou  may’st  wear  him  next  thy  heart,  and 
yet  not  warm  him. 

Ilis  mind,  poor  man,  ’so’  th*  law;  how  to 
live  after. 

And  noton,  lewdness.  On  my  conscience, 
He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a woman. 
More  than  by  reading,  of  what  sex  she  is. 
Ama.  I do  not  like  it.  Sir. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  not  sec,  fool,  (Tulness? 
What  presents  he  sends  hourly  in  his  grate- 
What  delicate  meats? 


person  in  the  play,  I fancy,  he  has  intruded  into  it  by  some  error  of  the  players.  However,  it 
is  necessary  to  strike  him  out  from  this  passage.  The  latter  part  of  Arsenin's  speech  ought,  I 
believe,  to  be  given  to  Jamie  ; it  is  perfectly  in  his  character.  I would  read  therefore; 

Jam.  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder?  Mil.  Yes , yes. 

Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio?  Ars.  Yes,  he  is  gone,  Sir , 

Strangely  disguis'd ; He's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

Jam.  Love  guide  his  thoughts ! &c.  Seward. 

I will  only  add  to  Mr.  Seward's  observation,  that  as  Angelo  is  no  where  else  spoke  of,  or 
to,  throughout  the  whole  play;  as  he  is  no  manner  of  a character,  nor  any  ways  conducive  to 
carrying  on  the  plot;  no  ways  assistant  in  making  Diego’s  will,  nor  comprehended  in  Barto- 
lus’a  resentment,  I have  ventured  to  expunge  him  quite  out  of  the  drama.  Theobald. 

It  is  true,  the  character  of  Angelo  is  very  inconsiderable;  but  that  could  not  give  these  gen- 
tlemen authority  to  drive  him  out  of  this  play,  as  they  did  the  old  crone  out  of  Philaster.  Mr. 
Seward  says,  the  insertion  of  Angelo's  name  in  this  place,  spoils  the  verse;  but  it  is  just  the 
contrary;  since,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Seward  alters  he's  to  he  is,  in  the  second  line,  the  verse 
halts  shockingly ; 

And  you , Ar-se-ni-O — Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir. 

That  the  players  should  add  a character  is  a strange  supposition ; their  companies,  formerly, 
we  believe,  seldom  were  so  numerous,  that  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  create  employ- 
ment. It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Angelo's  part  was  at  first  more  considerable,  and  that 
the  players,  for  want  of  hands,  intended  striking  it  wholly  out;  but  casually  overlooked  the 
’pceches  still  remaining  to  his  name. 
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Ama.  You  had  best  trust  him  at  your  tabU; 
Do,  and  repent  it,  do! 

Bar.  If  thou  be'st  willing, 

By  my  troth,  I think  he  might  come ; he's  so 
modest,  [gave  me; 

He  never  speaks.  There's  part  of  that  he 
He’ll  eat  but  half  a doacn  bits,  and  rise  im- 
mediately; 

Ev'n  as  he  eats,  he  studies;  he  II  not  disquiet 
Do  as  thou  pleascst,  wife. 

Amu.  What  means  this  woodcock  ? 

[ Knock  within. 
Bar.  Retire,  sweet;  there's  one  knocks! 
Come  in.  Your  business? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord  don  Henrique  would  entreat 
you.  Sir,  .... 

To  come  immediately,  and  speak  with  him ; 
He  has  business  of  some  moment. 

Bar.  I’ll  attend  him. 

I must  be  gone:  I prithee,  think  the  best, 
wife ; 

At  my  return,  I'll  tell  thee  more.  Good  mor- 
row ! [hence 

Sir,  keep  you  close,  and  study  hard : An  hour 
I’ll  read  a new  case  to  you. 

Lean,  (within)  I’ll  be  ready. 

Ana.  So  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scur- 

And Yearn  the  pelting  law?  This  sounds  but 
slenderly. 

But  very  poorly.  I would  see  this  fellow. 
Very  fain  see  him,  how  he  looks:  I will  find 

To  what  end,  and  what  study There's  the 

place : 

I'll  go  o'  th'  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune, 
j think  there  is  a window.  [Ear/. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Lean.  He's  gone  out. 

Now,  if  I could  but  see  her!  She  is  not  this 
way. 

How  nastily  he  keeps  his  house  ? My  chamber. 
If  1 continue  long,  will  choke  me  up. 

It  is  so  damp.  I shall  be  mortified 
For  any  woman,  if  I stay  a month  here. 
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I’ll  in,  and  strike  my  lute;  that  sound  may 
call  her.  [Eit?. 

Enter  Amaranta. 

Ama.  He  keep*  very  close.  Lord,  how  I 
long  to  see  him ! 

A lute  struck  handsomely ! a voice  too ! I’ll 
hear  that  [Lute  and  song.'* 

These  verses  are  no  law,  they  sound  too 
sweetly. 

Now  I am  more  desirous.  [Leandro  peeping 

Lean.  'Tis  she,  certain. 

Ama.  What's  that,  that  peeps? 

Lean.  Oh,  adroiralile  face! 

Ama.  Sure,  ’tis  the  man. 

Lean.  I will  go  out  a little.  [noble. 

Ama.  He  looks  not  like  a fool;  his  face  is 
How  still  he  stands! 

Lean.  I am  strucken  dumb  with  wonder  ■ 
Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwells  here! 

Ama.  How  pale  he  looks!  yet,  how  his 
eyes,  like  torches,  [shews ! 

Fling  their  beams  round ! How  manly  his  face 
He  comes  on  : Surely,  he  will  speak.  He  is 
made  most  handsomely.  (jot1’ 

This  is  no  clerk  behaviour.  Now  I have  seen 
I’ll  take  my  time!  Husband,  you  have  brought 
home"  tinder.  [Er.  She  dropt  her  glove. 

Lean.  Sure  she  has  transform'd  me ; 1 had 
forgot  my  tongue  clean. 

I never  saw  a face  yet,  but  this  rare  one, 

But  I was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it. 

And  speak  my  mind ; my  lips  were  lock'd  up 
here; 

This  is  divine,  and  only  serv'd  with  reverence! 
Oh,  most  fair  cover  of  a hand  far  fairer, 
Thou  blessed  innocence,  that  guants  that 
whiteness,  [relick ; 

Live  next  my  heart!  I am  glad  I have  got  a 
A relick,  when  I pray  to  it,  may  work  won- 
ders. [id  noire  within. 

Hark,  there’s  some  noise!  I must  retire  again. 
This  blessed  apparition  makes  ntc  happy: 

I'll  suffer,  and  I'll  sacrifice  my  substance. 
But  I'll  enjoy.  Now,  softly  to  my  kennel. 

[ Eiit, 


THE  SPANISH  CURATE. 


i*  Song)  The  following  song  not  appearing  in  the  first  copy  of  this  Comedy,  we  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  the  productibu  of  our  Poets,  and  have  therefore  removed  it  from  the  text. 

I.  Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  me, 

Since,  thou  know'st,  I must  be  gone; 

Wind  and  tide,  'tis  thought,  doth  stay  me, 

But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 

From  that  breath,  whose  native  smell 
Indian  odours  doth  excel. 

II.  Oh,  then  speak,  thou  fairest  fair. 

Kill  not  him  that  vows  to  serve  thee; 

But  )>erfume  this  neighbouring  air. 

Else  dull  silence  sure  will  starve  me: 

'Tis  a word  that's  quickly  spoken, 

Which  being  restrain'd,  a heart  is  broken. 
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ACT  IU. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Ilenrique  and  Bartolus. 

Hen.  VOU  know  mv  cause  sufficiently? 

1 Bar.  1 do.  Sir. 

Hen.  And  though  it  will  impair  my  ho- 
nesty, [lus. 

And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  vet,  my  Barto- 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  tree  me 
From  the  vexation  of  my  spiteful  brother. 
That  most  insultingly  reigns  over  me, 

1 must  and  will  go  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  rav  lord, 

And  look  not  after  credit;  we  shall  cure  that ; 
Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right,  Sir; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures. 
Sir; 

And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  I’ll  handle  it: 
Mark,  how  I'll  knock  it  home.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  Sir ; [causes : 

You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the 
matter. 

Carry  it  sheer.  The  assistant  sits  to-morrow, 
And  he's  your  friend.  Your  monied  men 
love  naturally, 

Aod  as  your  lov  es  arc  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 

Hen.  He  shall  not  want  for  that. 

0 Bar.  No,  no,  he  must  not; 

Line  you;  cause  warmly.  Sir;  (the  times  arc 
aguish)  [ous ! 

That  holds  a plea  in  heart.  Hang  the  |>euuri- 
Thcir  causes,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 
Hen.  That  way  1 was  ever  bountiful. 

Bar.  ’Tis  true.  Sir; 

That  makes  you  fear’d,  forces  the  snakes  to 
kneel  to  you.17 

Live  full  of  money,  and  supply  the  lawyer. 
And  take  your  choice  of  what  man’s  lands 
you  please.  Sir,  [venges ; 

What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  re- 
Thty  arc  all  your  own.  1 must  have  witnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen.  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will 
swear  suddenly. 

That  will  swear  any  thing. 
lien.  They  shall  swear  truth  too. 


Bar.  That’s  no  great  matter*  For  variety. 
They  may  swear  truth;  else  ’tis  not  much 
look’d  after.  • 

I will  serve  process,  presently,  and  strongly, 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio,  [Sir, 

Jacintha,  and  the  bov.  Provide  your  proofs. 
And  set  ’em  fairly  off;  be  sure  of  witnesses; 
Tho*  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 
nesses : fSir, 

I have  seen  a handsome  cause  so  foully  lost. 
So  beastlv  cast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses-  - 
Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar.  Then  begone,  be  provident. 

Send  to  the  judge  a secret  way : You  have  me? 

And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen.  I shall.  Sir. 

Bar.  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.  I’ll 

study,  [happy ; 

And  at  my  hour,  but  mark  me!  Go;  Ge 
Go,  and  believe  i*  th‘  law ! 

Hen . 1 hope  ’twill  help  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez , Diego,  Jour  Parishioners, 
and  Singers. 

Lop.  Ne’er  talk  to  me,  I will  not  stay 
amongst  ye;  [ye. 

Debauch’d  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I found 
And  fools  I leave  ye.  1 have  taught  these 
twenty  years,  [swallow ; 

Preach’d  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a child  might 
Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still.  What  shoula  1 
say  to  ye?  [ye: 

Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save 
Am  1 a fit  companion  for  such  beggars? 

1 Par.  If  the  shepherd  will  suffer  the  sheep 

to  be  scabb’d.  Sir 

Lop.  No,  no,  ye  are  rotten. 

Die.  ’Would  they  were,  for  my  sake l 
Lop.  I have  'noiuted  ye,  and  tarr’d  ye  with 
my  doctrine,  [mangy! 

And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are 
I will  avoid  ye. 

X Par.  Pray  you,  Sir,  be  not  angry. 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ; do  not  part 
with  us. 

Wc  do  acknowledge  you  a careful  Curate, 


*7  forces  the  snakes  to  kneel  to  you .]  Snakes  seems  evidently  a corrupted  read- 

ing. For  if  by  snakes  we  might  understand  the  pettyfoggers  of  the  law,  or  don  Hcnrique’a 
enemies,  or  any  other  set  of  men,  yet  our  Authors  would  hardly  use  so  ill-jointed  a metaphor 
as  that  of  snakes  kneeling.  The  words,  that  seem  most  like  it,  are  rakes , jacks,  and  knaves ; 
the  latter  bids  fairest  to  nave  been  the  original.  Seward. 

I have  not  disturbed  the  text,  because  our  Authors,  perhaps,  by  a bold  metaphor  may 
mean  poor  servile  wretches  that  creep  like  snakes:  And  when  the  snake  erects  its  crest  & little* 
and  trails  its  hinder  parts  on  the  ground,  it  in  some  sort  resembles  the  |>osturc  of  kneeling. 

Theobald. 

After  all,  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  a corruption  of  the  text,  though  wc  are  entirely  at  a 
how  to  remedy  it. 
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And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons: 
A short  slice  of  a reading  sen  es  us.  Sir. 

We  do  acknowledge  you  a quiet  teacher; 
Before  you’ll  vex  your  audience,  you’ll  sleep 
with  ’em ; 

And  that’s  a loving  thing. 

3 Par.  We  "rant  you,  Sir, 

The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling. 

To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 

Lop.  1 will  not  stay,  for  all  this;  ye  shall 
know  me 

A man  born  to  a more  beseeming  fortune, 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a rout  of  dunces. 

4 Par.  VVe  will  encrease  your  tithes;  you 

shall  have  eggs  too,  [issues. 

Tho’  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our 

1 Par.  I am  a smith ; yet  thus  far,  out  of 
my  love. 

You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  I prick,  to 
pray  for: 

1  am  sure,  I prick  five  hundred  in  a year.  Sir. 

2 Par.  I am  a cook,  a man  of  a dry'd  con- 
science, [pottage. 

Yet  thus  far  I relent:  You  shall  have  tithe 

3 Par.  Your  stipend  shall  be  rais’d  too, 
good  neighbour  Diego. 

Die.  W ould  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye?  I 
am  more  angry. 

Ten  times  more  vex'd ; not  to  be  pacified ! 
No,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons, 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places. 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices. 
Know  what  they  were  made  for.  I speak  for 
such  capons ! 

Ye  shall  find  the  key  o’  th’  church  under  the 
door,  neighbours; 

Ye  may  go  in,  and  drive  away  the  daws. 

Lop.  My  surplice,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shall 
find  there, 

For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  ye  have  driven  me; 
And  the  old  cut  work  cope,  that  hangs  by 
geometry:  [tender. 

’Pray  ye  turn  'em  carefully,  they  are  vet y 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did, 
neighbours,  [pipings. 

Half  pufFd  away  with  the  church-wardens’ 
Such  smoky  zeals  they  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man’s  box  is  there  too : If  ye  find 
any  thing 

Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  rubb’d  out  too. 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity. 
Give  it  to  pious  uses;  that  is,  spend  it. 

Die.  The  bell-ropes,  they  are  strong  enough 
to  hang  ye. 

So  we  bequeath  ye  to  your  destiny. 

1 Par.  ’ Pray  ve  be  not  so  hasty. 

Die.  I’ll  speak  a proud  word  to  ye  : 

Would  ye  have  us  stay? 

2 Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 

3 Par.  I’ll  draw  as  mighty  drink.  Sir 


Lop.  A strong  motive ; 

The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  me. 

3 Par.  And  I’ll  send  for  my  daughter. 

Lop.  This  mav  stir  too: 

The  maiden  is  of  age,  and  must  he  edified. 

4 Par.  You  shall  have  any  thing.  I^ose 

our  learned  vicar?  [Diego? 

And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear 

Die.  Ycr  ail  this  will  not  do.  I’ll  tell  ye, 
neighbours, 

And  tell  ye  true:  If  ye  will  have  us  stay. 

If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies, 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these 
points; 

Ye  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation: 
Die  when ’t is  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties,1* 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoings. 
Marry  try’d  women,  that  are  free,  and  fruit- 
ful ; [nings, 

Get  children  in  abundance,  for  vour  christ’- 
Or  suffer  to  be  got,  'tis  equal  justice. 

Lop.  Let  weddings,  christ’nings,  church- 
ings,  funerals,  [still; 

And  merry  gossipings,  go  round,  go  round 
Round  as  a pig,  that  we  may  find  the  profit. 

Die.  And  let  your  old  men  fall  sick  hand- 
somely, [up. 

And  die  immediately;  their  sons  may  shoot 
Ixrt  women  die  o'  th’  stiffens  too;  ’tis  natural: 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first. 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.  Your  queazy 
young  wives. 

That  perish  undeliver'd,  I am  vex’d  with. 
And  vex’d  abundantly;  it  much  concerns  me; 
There’s  a child’s  burial  lost;  look  that  be 
mended. 

Lop.  Let  ’em  be  brought  to-bed,  then  die 
when  they  please.  [sworn  to 

These  things  consider'd,  countrymen,  aud 

2 Par.  All  these,  and  all  our  sports  again, 
and  gambols. 

3 Par.  We  must  die,  and  we  must  live, 
and  we’ll  be  merry'; 

Every'  man  shall  be  rich  by  one  another. 

2 l*ar.  VVe  are  here  to-morrow,  and  gone 
to-day.  For  my  part,  [hours. 

If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  ncigh- 
1*11  labour  hard  but  I will  fill  your  font,  Sir. 

1 Par.  I have  a mother  now,  and  an  old 

father;  [months 

They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  two 

4 Par.  My  sister  must  be  pray’d  for  too; 
she  is  desperate. 

Desperate  in  love. 

Die.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her, 
Then  ’twill  go  hard.  Do  ye  see  how  melan- 
choly? [him. 

Do  ye  mark  the  man  ? Do  ye  profess  ye  love 
And  would  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury, 

And  arc  yc  unprovided  to  refresh  him? 

To  make  him  know  your  loves?  Fy,  neigh- 
bours ! 


**  Die  tv  hen  ’ tis  Jit , that  we  map  have  Jit  duties.]  Mr.  Sympson  alters  duties  to  dues,  we 
think  injudiciously;  certainly,  arbitrarily. 
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2 Par.  We’ll  do  any  thing. 

We  have  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit  j 
And  the  best  song  we’ll  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  you  sit  down.  Sir;  [ready 

They  know  their  duties  now,  and  they  stand 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop.  ’Tis  well.  Proceed,  neighbours! 

I am  glad  I have  brought  ye  to  understand 
good  manners,  [pastimes; 

Ye  had  Puritan  hearts  awhile,  spurn’d  at  all 
But  I see  some  hope  now'. 

Die.  We  are  set.  Proceed,  neighbours! 

[Song.*9 

Enter  Arscnio  and  Mi  lanes. 

An.  What  ails  this  priest?  how  highly  the 
thing  takes  it? 

Mil.  Lord,  how'  it  looks?  Has  he  not 
bought  some  prebend  ? 

Leandro's  money'  makes  the  rascal  merry. 
Merry  at  heart.  He  spies  us. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours;  [neighbours. 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.  Begone,  good 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  favour. 

No  more  words,  but  begone.  These  two  are 
gentlemen ; 

No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows. 

Die.  We  will  stay  for  a year  or  two,  and 
try  ye.  # [slay  with  yc. 

Lop.  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy;  we  will 
Begone;  no  more!  I take  your  pastimes  gra- 
ciously. [Exeunt  Parishioners. 

Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends? 

An.  We  would  look  unon  you; 

For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lop.  You  have  no  letters? 

Nor  any  kind  remembrances? 

MU.  Remembrances? 


Lop.  From  Nova  Hispania,  or  some  part 
remote,  Sir;  [old  friends. 

You  look  like  travei’d  men.  May  be,  some 
That  happily  1 have  forgot;  some  sign iors 

In  China  or  Cataya ; some  companions 

Die.  In  the  Mogul’s  court,  or  elsewhere. 
Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  You  came  not  from  Peru?  Do  they 
look,  Diego, 

As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  ’em  ? 
Another  don  Alonzo  now ! 

Die.  Ay,  marry,  [know  not; 

And  so  much  money.  Sir,  from  one  you 
Let  it  be  who  it  will! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 

Would  ye  be  private? 

Mil.  There’s  no  need  on’t,  Sir ; 

Wc  come  to  bring  you  a remembrance  from 
a merchant. 

Lop.  ’Tis  very-  well ; ’tis  like  I know  him. 
An.  No,  Sir, 

I do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A new  mistake,  Diego; 

Let’s  carry  it  decently. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you  [factor 

You  have  receiv’d  great  sums  from  a young 
They  call  Leandro,  that  has  robb’d  his  master. 
Hobo’d  him  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let’s  keep  close,  master ; 

This  news  comes  from  a cold  country. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes. 

Mil.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now, 
good-man  Curate? 

Do  1 not  touch  you? 

Lop:  We  have  a hundred  ducats 

Yet  left ; we  do  beseech  you.  Sir 

Mil.  You’ll  hang,  both! 

Lop.  One  may  suffice. 


19  Song.]  For  ihe  same  reason  as  is  urged  in  p 230,  wc  have  removed  the  following  song 
from  the  text. 

I.  Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing. 

The  young  lasses  skip  and  play ; 

Let  the  cups  go  round,  ’till  round  goes  the  ground, 

Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

II.  Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah, 

And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 

For  verily,  verily,  verilv,  ah, 

Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

III.  The  stew’d  cock  shall  crow,  cock-a-loodle-loo, 

A leud  cock-a-loodle  shall  he  crow ; 

The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a lake 
Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

IV.  Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 

To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser; 

Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat, 

And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

V.  We’ll  labour  and  swink,  we’ll  kiss  and  we’ll  drink. 

And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker; 

We’ll  fall  to  our  plow,  and  get  children  enow, 

And  thou  shah  be  learned  old  vicar. 

Vol.1.  2*1 
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Die.  I will  not  hang  alone,  master; 

I had  the  least  part,  you  shall  hang  the  highest. 
Plague  o’  this  fiveria,  and  the  letter! 

The  devil  sent  it  post,  to  pepper  us. 

From  Nova  Hispania!  we  shall  hang  at  home 
now.  [passion: 

Ars.  I see  ye  are  penitent,  and  1 have  com- 
Ye  are  secure  both,  do  but  what  we  charge 
ye;  [it, 

Ye  shall  have  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give 
Yet  ne'er  endanger  yc. 

Lop.  Command  us,  master,  [bly 

Command  us  presently,  and  sec  how  nim- 
Die.  And  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endea- 
vour  [ye  private; 

Ars.  Go  home,  anil,  ’till  ye  hear  more,  keep 
’Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  good  vicar! 
There's  something  added. 

Mil.  For  you  too. 

Lop.  VVe  are  ready. 

Mil.  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly : If  ye  falter, 

Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  fit  to  lose  ’em.  [hang  both. 
Lop.  ’Tis  most  exj>edient,  that  we  should 
J)ir.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame 
our  fortune. 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends. 
Lop.  We  expect  ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A bar : A table-book , two  chairs , paper , and 
standish  set  out. 

Enter  Octavio , Jacintha,  and  Ascanio. 
Oct.  We  cited  to  the  court! 

Jac.  It  is  my  wonder.  [men, 

Oct.  But  notour  fear,  Jacintha.  Wealthy 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious 
thoughts  ^ ' [ror 

Are  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  nor- 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge:  But  we,  that  know  our- 
scslves 

As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talops  of  the  griping  law  [all 
Can  take  sure  hold,  may  smile  with  scorn  on 
That  can  be  urg’d  against  us. 

Jac.  I am  confident. 

There  is  no  man  so  covetous,  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us;  and  less  hope, 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  left  on  earth, 
Though  sued,  and  call’d  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio? 

Should  we  be  call’d  in  question,  or  accus’d 


Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  us 
From  tyrannous  oppression? 

A sc.  I could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs; 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  I think  I could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  fora  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 


Enter  Jamie  and  Bartolus. 


Oct.  Happy  simplicity ! [Jamie! 

Jac.  My  dearest  and  my  best  one!  Don 
Oct.  And  the  advocate,  that  caus’d  us  to 
be  summon’d. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  mov’d ; I sec  it  iq  his  looks : 
And  that  man,  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 
Lodks  like  a progging;  knave.10 
Jac.  Peace,  give  them  leave. 

Jam.  Serve  me  with  process? 

Bar.  My  lord,  you  arc  not  lawless. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest;  [scribe, 

One,  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram 
That  would  run  on  mens’  errands  for  an  as- 


Per;X‘ 

And  Irom  such  baseness,  having  rais’d  a stock 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call’d  to  the  bar. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A needy  client’s  cause,  for  a starv’d  hen. 

Or  half  a little  loin  of  veal,  tho’  fly-blown; 
And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 
For  just  proceedings:  But,  since  you  turn’d 
rascal 

Bar.  Good  words,  my  lord. 

Jam.  And  grew  my  brother’s  bawd 
In  all  his  vicious  courses,  soothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave!  In  the  devils 
name. 

What  am  I cited  for? 

Bar.  You  shall  know  anon; 

And  then  too  late  repent  this  bitter  language, 
Or  I’ll  miss  of  my  ends. 

Jam.  Werc’t  not  in  court,  [fowl 

I would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  rais’d  by  the 
Snatch’d  from  poor  clients’  mouths,  into  a 
jelly : 

I would,  my  man  of  law,  but  I am  patient, 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar.  *Tis  your  best  course. 

’Would  every  enemy  I have  would  beat  me : 
I would  wish  no  better  action. 

Oct.  ’Save  your  lordship. 

Asc.  Mv  humble  service. 

Jam.  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou? 

Why  art  thou  call’d  into  the  court? 


11  Looks  like  a proaguing  knave.]  I never  knew,  nor  am  acquainted  with  this  word:  Ii 
must  certainly  be,  progping  ; i.  e.  an  hungry*,  scraping,  hoarding-up  rascal.  Prog  is  a cant 
word  for  provisions.  'Theobald. 

In  the  song  of  Autolycus,  Winter’s  Talc,  act  iv.  sc.  ii.  the  words  pugging  tooth  occur; 
which  both  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  alter  to  progging  tooth ; and  Dr.Thirlby 
observed,  that  this  was  the  cant  of  gypsies.  • Theobald. 

11  7 on  mens  errand's] for  an  asper.]  An  asper  is  a Turkish  coin,  in  value  about 

three  farthings.  R. 
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Enter  Assistant , Henrique , Officer,  and 
IVitnesses. 

Asc.  I know  not. 

But  *tis  my  lord  the  assistant’s  pleasure 
I should  attend  here. 

Jam.  He  will  soon  resolve  us. 

Offi.  Make  way  there  for  the  judge. 

Jam.  How?  my  kind  brother?  [wards. 
Nay,  then,  ’tis  rank,  there  is  some  villany  to- 
Assist.  This  sessions,  purchas’d  at  your  suit, 
don  Henrique,  * [mine 

Hath  brought  us  hither,  to  hear  and  deter- 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

Hen.  I do  beseech 

The  honourable  court,  I may  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 

Assist.  ’Tis  granted. 

Bar.  Hum!  hum! 

Jam.  That  preface. 

If  left  out  in  a lawyer,  sjjoils  the  cause, 

Tho*  ne’er  so  good  and  honest. 

Bar.  If  I stood  here 
To  plead  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  man, 

Most  equal  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I profess  myself  a stranger) 

It  would  be  requisite  I should  deck  my  lan- 
gua*e 

with  tropes  and  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
Fhat  grace  a rhetorician;  'tis  confess’d, 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  ’em  off;  what  in  itself  is  perfect 
Contemns  a borrow’d  gloss.  This  lord,  my 
client. 

Whose  honest  cause,  when  ’tis  related  truly, 
Rill  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  con- 
science 

A tender  scruple  of  a fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolv’d  of’t  by  his  confessor. 

If  that  in  open  court  h*  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  conceal’d. 

Jam.  To  what  tends  this? 

Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  should  mix  to- 
gether) 

He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form; 

He  look'd  on  her,  and  lov’d  her. 

Juc.  Ye  good  angels, 

What  an  impudence  is  this? 

Bar.  And  us’d  all  means  [win  her 

Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might 
To  be  at  his  devotion : Bui  in  vain ; 

Her  maiden  fort,  impregnable,  held  out 
lentil  he  promis’d  marriage;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a solemn  contract  pass’d, 
lo  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Assisi.  Give  them  their  oath. 

Jam.  Thvey  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his 
own  creatures. 

And  will  swear  any  tiling  for  half  a ryal. 

Offi.  Silence! 

Assist.  Proceed. 

Bar.  Upon  this  strong  assurance. 


He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full; 

Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judg- 
ment, [duly 

Hood-wink’d  with  lust  before,  considering 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a name,  or  family,  secretly 
He  purchas’d  a divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marrying  openly 
The  lady  Vmlantc. 

Juc.  As  you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge. 

With  whom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  rib- 
thing, 

Grant  to  a inuch-wrong’d  widow,  or  a wife. 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause;  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is: 

And  if  my  wrongs,  with  his  ingratitude  ba- 
lanc’d. 

Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied! 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  1 pass  o’er; 
To  think  of  them  is  a disease;  but  death, 

[ Should  I repeat  them.  I dare  not  deny, 

( (For  innocence  cannot  justify  what’s  false) 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  allcdg’d  concerning 
His  falshood,  and  n>y  shame,  in  my  consent. 
To  be  most  true.  But  now  I turn  to  thee, 
To  thee,  don  Henrique!  and,  if  impious  act* 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a blush. 
I’ll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks!  Was  not  the  wrong 
Sufficient,  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour. 

To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 

The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb. 

To  testify  thy  falshood,  and  my  shame? 

But,  now  so  many  years  I had  conceal’d 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world. 

To  father  what  was  thine  (for  vet,  by  Hcav’n, 
Though  in  the  city  he  iviss’d  for  my  husband, 
lie  never  knew  me  as  his  wife) — — 

Assist.  ’Tis  strange! 

Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.  1 gladly  swear,  and  truly. 

Jac.  After  all  this,  I say,  when  I had  home 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw 
another 

Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine, 

Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  quiet, 

I never  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb  [ous, 
Thy  peace  at  home ; yet  thou,  most  barbar- 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 

(For  ail  respect  of  Chine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace;  and,  on  record. 

To  write  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanton, 

I think,  can  find  no  precedent  1 In  my  ex- 
tremes. 

One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  and  make  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embraces  of  another. 

It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  my  son 
(Look  up,  Ascanio,  since  it  is  come  out) 

Is  thy  legitimate  heir. 
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Jam.  Confederacy ! 

A trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me!  Ere  you  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

Assist.  New  chimeras? 

Jam.  I am,  uiy  lord,  since  he  is  without 
issue. 

Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir: 

And  this,  forg’d  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  whal  the  laws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me,  ~ 
A mere  imposture,  ana  conspiracy 
Against  mv  future  fortunes. 

Assist.  You  arc  too  bold. 

Speak  to  the  cause,  don  Henrique. 

* Hen.  I confess  [honour) 

(Tho’  the  acknowledgment  must  wound  my 
That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  tins 

• cause. 

Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  true; 

The  latter  part,  my  brother  urg’d,  excepted. 
For  what  I now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen. 

As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  con- 
science. 

And  to  repair  the  wrong  that  I have  done 
To  this  poor  woman:  And  I beseech  your 
lordship 

To  think,  I have  not  so  far  lost  mv  reason. 

To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me. 

The  stranger  issue  of  another’s  bed.4* 

By  proof,  this  is  uiy  son  ; I challenge  him. 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  de- 
sire. 

By  a definitive  sentence  of  the  court, 
lie  may  be  so  recorded ; and  full  pow’r 
To  me,  to  take  him  home. 

Jac.  A second  rape 

To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that’s  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  hut  beginnings  to  mv  miseries, 

But  this  the  height  of  all ! llathcr  than  part 
With  my  Ascanio,  I’ll  deny  my  oath. 

Profess  myself  a strumpet,  ami  endure 
What  punishment  soe  er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a wretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself, 
Or  play’d  the  impudent  whore! 

Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion. 

And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  con- 
dition, [birth; 

You  give  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his 
And  it  will  stand  with  your  honour  to  do 
something  [thing, 

F'or  this  wrong’d  woman  : I will  compel  no- 
But  leave  it  to  your  will.  Break  up  the  court! 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  tne;  my  doom’s  pass’d. 
And  cannot  be  revok’d.  [Earf. 

Hen.  There’s  your  reward. 
liar.  More  causes,  and  such  fees.  Now  to 
my  wife; 

I have  too  long  been  absent.  Health  to  vour 
lordship.  f£«7. 


[Act  3.  Sc.  4. 

Asc.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  1 fear, 
believe 

This  unexpected  fortune  makes  ine  proud ; 

1 ndeed,  it  does  not:  I shall  ever  pay  you 
The  duty  of  a son,  and  honour  you 
Next  to  my  father.  Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 

I never  shall  forget  those  noble  favours 
You  did  me,  being  a stranger;  and  if  ever 
I live  to  be  the  master  of  a fortune. 

You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Since  it  was  determin'd 
I should  be  cozen’d,  I am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee.  I ain  too  tough  to  melt , 
But  something  I will  do. 

Hen.  ’Pray  you,  take  leave  4 [husband 
O'  vour  steward,  gentle  brother,  the  good 
That  take*  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  V$ry  well,  mock  on! 

It  is  your  turn:  1 may  have  mine.  [Eat/ 
Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Asc.  Do  not  fear  it : 

I every  day  will  see  you ; every  hour 
Remember  you  in  my  pray’rs. 

Jac.  My  grief's  too  great 
To  be  express'd  in  words! 

Hen.  Take  that,  and  leave  us ; 

[Gives  money  to  Jac. 
L<eavc  us  without  reply.  Nay,  come  back, 
sirrah;  [Exit.  Jac.  Asc.  offers  to  follow. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these. 

As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Asc.  Oh,  good  Sir, 

These  are  bad  principles! 

lien.  Such  as  you  must  learn 
Now  you  are  mine;  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship : And  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  tho’  good  or  ill. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bar  loins. 

Bar.  Where  is  my  wife?  ’Fore  Heav’n,  I 
have  done  wonders, 

Doue  mighty  things  to-day.  My  Amaranta! 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 

A rich  litigious  lord  1 love  to  follow, 

A lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings' 
Oh,  ’tis  a blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients. 
Why,  wife,  I say ! How  fares  my  studious 
pupil? 

Hard  at  it  still  ? You  are  too  violent ; 

All  things  must  have  their  rests,  they  will 
not  last  else; 

Come  out  and  breathe.  [me; 

Lean,  (within)  1 do  beseech  you,  pardou 
I am  deeply  in  a sweet  point.  Sir. 

Bar.  I'll  instruct  you: 


11  The  stranger— — issue  of  another  s betE]  It  is  very  frequent  both  with  Shakespeare  and 
our  Poets  to  use  the  substantive  stranger  adjectivcly,  prefixed  to  another  substantive:  In  die 
acceptation  of,  foreign.  In  confmnauou  of  whichit  would  be  needless  to  amass  instances. 

Theobald. 
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( Enter  Amaranta.) 

I say,  take  breath ; seek  health  first,  then  your 
'study. 

Oh,  ray  sweet  souJ,  I have  brought  thee  gold- 
en birds  home,  [wonders ! 

Birds  in  abundance:  I have  done  strange 
There’s  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  yon  done  good,  husband  ? 

Then  ’tis  a good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 

I have  spread  the  nets  of  the  law  to  catch 
rich  booties,  [pupil. 

And  tht7  come  fluttering  in.  How  does  my 
Mv  modest  thing?  Hast  thou  yet  sjjoken  to 
him?  v [see  him  j 

Ama.  As  I pass'd  by  his  chamber,  I might 

Bui  he’s  so  bookish 

Bar.  And  so  bashful  too;  [there. 

I*  faith,  he  is,  before  he’ll  speak,  he’ll  starve 
Ama.  I pity  him  a little. 

Bar.  So  do  I too. 

Ama.  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o’th* 

gardens,  [not 

Or  walk  i’  th*  inward  rooms,  so  he  molest 
Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare 
not  speak  to  thee.  [a  game,  wife; 

Bring  out  the  chess-board ! Come,  let’s  have 

(Enter  Moor , with  a chess-hoard.) 

I'll  try*  yohr  mastery;  you  say  you’re  cunning. 
Amu.  As  learned  as  you  are,  Sir,  I shall 
beat  you. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Bar.  Here  lie  steals  out;  put  him  not  out 
of  countenance ; [else. 

Prithee,  look  another  way,  he  will  be  gone 
Walk  and  refresh  yourself;  .I’ll  be  with  you 
presently.  [Elay  at  chess. 

Lean.  I’ll  take  tlic  air  a little. 

Bar.  Twill  be  healthful. 

Ama.  Will  you  be  there?  Then,  here,  I’ll 
spare  you  th  :*  man.  [mate  fitting. 

Lean.  ’Would  1 were  so  near  too,  and  a 
Ama  What  think  you.  Sir,  to  this?  Have 
at  your  knight  now. 

Bar.  ’Twas  subtly  play’d.  Your  queen  lies 
at  iny  service. 

Prithee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
Look  off,  I say;  dost  thou  not  sec  how  he 
Ama.  1 do  not  blast  him.  [blushes? 

Lean.  But  you  do,  and  burn  too! 

What  killing  looks  she  steals? 

Bar.  I have  you  now  close ; 

Now  for  a mate.  [have  her. 

Lean.  You  are  a blessed  man,  that  may  so 
Oh!  that  1 might  play  with  her! 

[ Knock  within 
Bar.  Who’s  there?  I come . You  cannot 
scape  me  now,  wife. 

I come,  I come.  [Knock. 

Lean.  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him. 
Bar.  Play  quickly,  wife. 

Ama.  Tray  ye,  give  leave  to  think,  Sir. 


Enter  Moor . 

Moor.  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwells 
hard  by.  Sir,  [business. 

Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about 
Lean.  The  devil  blow  him  off. 

Bar.  Play. 

Ama.  I will  study : 

For  if  you  beat  me  thus,  you  will  still  laugh 
at  me.  [Knock. 

Bar.  He  knocks  again;  I cannot  stay.  Le- 
’Pray  thee  come  near.  [andro. 

Lean.  I am  well.  Sir,  here. 

Bar.  Come  hither: 

Be  not  afraia,  but  come. 

Ama.  Here’s  none  will  bite,  Sir. 

Lean.  God  forbid,  lady ! 

Ama.  Tray,  come  nearer. 

Lean.  Yes,  forsooth.  [they  stand  here. 
Bar.  ’Prithee  observe  these  men,  just  as 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  after  ’em  ; 

And  he  not  partial,  pupil. 

Lean.  No,  indeed,  Sir. 

Bar.  Let  her  not  move  a pawn ; I’ll  come 
back  presently. 

Nay,  you  shall  know  I am  a conqueror. 

Have  an  eve,  pupil!  [Eai/. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  Sir? 

Lean.  A little,  lady. 

Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  [too? 

How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game 
(H’  has  noble  eyes!)  You  dare  not  friend  me 
so  far?  [pow’r,  lady. 

Lean.  I dare  do  any  thing  that’s  in  man’s 
To  be  a friend  to  such  a noble  beauty. 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer’s  language!  I pray 
you  tell  me  [round) 

Whither  may  I remove  (you  see  1 am  set 
T'  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I shall  tell  you  happily ; 

But  happily  you  will  not  be  instructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and  I’ll  thank  you  too;  shall  I 
move  this  man  ? [serve  you. 

Lean.  Those  are  unseemly : Move  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you. 

Ama.  Tray  you  tell  quickly; 

He  will  return,  and  then 

Lean.  1 II  tell  you  instantly:  [you; 

Move  me,  and  I'll  move  any  way  to  serve 
Move  your  heart  this  way,  lady. 

Ama.  How? 

Lean.  ’Pray  you,  hear  me.  > [m,*» 

Behold  the  sj>ort  of  love,  when  he’s  iniperi- 
Behold  the  slave  of  love! 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  wav? 

(Sure  he’s  some  worthy  man)  Then,  if  he 
hedge  me. 

Or  here  to  open  him 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me ; 

If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me! 

But  view  the  misery  1 have  undertaken 

For  you,  the  poverty 

Ama.  lie  will  come  presently,  [rook  here. 
Now  play  your  best.  Sir:  Tho*  I lot*:  thi* 
Yet  I get  liberty. 
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Lean . I’ll  seize  your  fair  hand, 

And  warm  it  with  a hundred,  hundred  kisses! 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal  1 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Why  do  you  stop  me? 

Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me.  fuse  it. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both:  Love  bids  us 
I am  a gentleman  nobly  descended, 

Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it. 
I bring  a whole  heart  to  you;  thus  I give  it, 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  I offer, 

And  thus,  divine  lips,  where  perpetual  spring 
grows — 

Ama.  Take  that;  you  are  too  saucy ! 

[Strikes  him  with  the  chess-board , and 
throws  down  the  men. 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady? 

Strike  my  deserts? 

Ama.  1 was  to  blame. 

Enter  Barlolus. 

Bar.  What,  wife,  there! 

Heav’n  keep  my  house  from  thieves! 

Lean.  I am  wretched! 

Open'd,  discover’d,  lost  to  all  my  wishes  1 
1 shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife? 

Why  dost  thou  smile? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me. 
Bar.  Why  these  lie  here?  What  anger, 
Ama.  Why,  none  Sir,  [dear? 

Only  a chance;  your  pupil  said  he  play’d  well. 
And  so,  indeed,  liedocs;  he  undertook  for  you, 
Hecause  I would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle: 

I made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate. 

And  he  again  as  cunningly  endanger’d  me; 


Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to’t.  When  pre- 
sently, [bush  too. 

Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broke  his  am- 
Having  the  second  time  brought  off’  my  queen 
fair, 

I rose  o’  th*  sudden  smilingly  to  shew  you  ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  the 

And  there  the  noise  was.  [men. 

Bar  Thou  art  grown  a master; 

For  all  this  I shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  Or  I you,  lawyer;  [swer. 

For  now  I love  her  more!  ’Twas  a neat  an- 
And  by  it  hangs  a mighty  hope;  I thunk  her; 
She  gave  my  pate  a sound  knock,  that  it  rings 
yet, 

But  you  shall  have  a sounder  if  I live,  lawyer! 
My  heart  akes  yet:  1 would  not  be  in  that 
fear [sometimes, 

Bar.  I am  glad  you  are  a gamester.  Sir; 
For  recreation,  wc  two  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 

Ama.  lie  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 

Lean.  I hoj>e  he  shall  do; 

But  your  chess-board  is  too  bard  for  my  head ; 
line  that,  good  lady. 

Bar.  I have  !>een  atoning  two  most  wrang- 
ling neighbours; 

They  had  no  money,  therefore  I made  even. 
Come,  let’s  go  in  and  cat;  truly.  I’m  hungry. 

Lean.  I have  eaten  already ; I must  entreat 
your  pardon.  [at  supper. 

Bar.  Do  as  you  please,  wc  shall  expect  v* 
lie  has  got  a little  heart  now ; it  seems  hand- 
somely. [look  to  you. 

Ama.  You’ll  get  no  little  head,  if  I don’t 

Lean.  If  ever  1 catch  thee  again,  thou  va- 
nity— 

Ama.  I was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash  ; I’am 
sorry!  [ Exe. 


ACT  IV.  ' 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  don  Henrique,  Viol  ante,  and  Ascanio, 
Hen.  TJ EAR  but  my  reasons  ! 

Vio.  Oh,  my  patience  ! hear ’em! 
Can  cunning  falshood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow’d  truth, 
T extenuate  this  wilful  wrong,  not  error? 1* 
Hen.  You  gave  consent,  that,  to  defeat  my 
I should  take  any  course.  [brother, 

Eio.  But  not  to  make 

The  cure  more,  loathsome  than  the  foul  disease. 
Was’t  not  enough  you  Look  me  to  your  bed, 


Tir’d  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty 
veins,  - 

All  those  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted. 
That  could  confer  the  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  barrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  shewing  to  my  face,  that  you  were  fruitful, 
Iiugg’d  in  the  base  embraces  of  another? 

If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof. 

And  want  of  children,  was  a torment  to  me. 
What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A bastard  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants. 

And  hear  the  name  of  father  paid  to  you. 


14  Extenuate  this  woful  wrong,  not  error?]  The  poets  are  mbb’d,  I dare  say,  of  the  anti- 
thesis here  required  to  support  the  vivacity  of  their  meaning.  Henrique  has  most  plainly  Ixcn 
excusing  his  conduct,  ana  calling  the  steps  he  has  taken  erroneous:  Upon  which  Violantc 
would  say,  Do  you  think  to  colour  out  an  crease  v:i!h  cunning  falshood , and  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  your  proceedings  bu  calling  that  error,  which  is  a wilful  wrong?  And  to  this  teuour  I 
nave  ventured  to  amend  the  text.  Theobald. 
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Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ? What  can  you 
say? 15  [pardon?* 

Hen.  Shall  I confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your 
Will  that  content  you?  [pardon  ? 

Vio.  If  it  could  make  void  [Henrique, 
What  is  confirm’d  in  court.  No,  no,  don 
You  shall  know,  that  I find  inyself  abus’d  ; 
And  add  to  that,  I have  a woman's  anger  ; 
And,  while  1 look  upon  this  basilisk, 

Whose  envious  16  eyes  have  blasted  all  my 
comforts, 

Rest  confident.  I’ll  study  my  dark  ends. 

And  not  your  pleasures. 

Ate.  Noble  lady,  hear  me; 

Not  as  my  father’s  son,  but  sis  your  servant, 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me ; for  such  in  my  duty 
I ever  will  appear:  And  far  be  it  from 
My  poor  ambition  ever  to  look  on  you. 

But  with  that  reverence  which  a slave  stands 
bound 

To  pay  a worthy  mistress.  I have  heard 
That  dames  of  highest  place,  nay  queens 
themselves. 

Disdain  not  to  be  serv’d  by  such  as  are 
Of  meanest  birth;  and  I shall  be  most  happy, 
To  be  employ  ’d  when  you  please  to  command 
me. 

Even  in  the  coarsest  office?  As  your  page 
I can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wine, 
Carry  your  pantofles,  and  he  sometimes  bless’d 
In  all  humility  to  touch  your  feet: 

Or  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 

I can  run  by  your  coach,  observe  your  looks, 
And  hope  to  gain  a fortune  by  my  serv  ice, 
With  your  good  favour;  which  now,  as  a son, 
1 dare  not  challenge. 

Vio,  As  a son  ? 

Ate.  Forgive  me  ? 

1 will  forget  the  name ; let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 

Vio.  Still  upbraided? 

Hen.  No  way  left  t’  appease  you? 

Vio.  None.  Now  hear  me ; 

Hear  what  l vow  before  the  face  of  Heav’n, 
And,  if  I break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life, 

And  those  that  after  death  arc  fear’d,  fall  on 
me ! 

W hile  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof, 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I renounce 
All  offices  ot  a wife. 


23<) 

Hen.  What  am  I fall’n  to? 

Vio.  1 will  not  eat,  nor  3lcep  with  you; 
and  those  hours  [health 

Which  I should  spend  in  prayers  for  your 
Shall  be  employ’d  in  curses! 

Hen.  Terrible!  [you 

Vio,  All  the  day  long.  I'll  be  as  tedious  to 
As  ling'ring  fevers,  and  I’ll  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your 
sleeps ; 

Or,  if  you  do  hut  slumber,  I’ll  appear 
I’th’  shajie  of  all  my  wrongs,  and  like  a fury 
Fright  you  to  madness  : And,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I’ve  friends  and 
kinsmen, 

That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That’s  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I divided 
Between  the  duties  I owe  as  a husband, 

And  piety  of  a parent? 

Asc.  1 am  taught,  Sir, 

By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Yv  hich  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord ; I quit  all  parts 
That  I may  challenge.  May  you  grow  old 
together. 

And  no  distaste  e’er  find  you  ; and  before 
The  characters  of  age  are  printed  on  you,  . 
May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves. 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that’s  never 
look'd  in. 

Am  cast  aside  and  broken ! From  this  hour. 
Unless  invited,  which  I dare  not  hope  for, 

I never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 
Over  your  threshold ; only  give  me  leave. 
Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  I sue  for; 

And  so  I take  my  last  leave! 

Hen.  Though  I am 
Devoted  to  a wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  1 must 
Shew  something  of  a father;  thousbalt  not  go 
Unfurnish’d  and  unfriended  too:  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.  May  thy 
goodness 

Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
Deserve  to  be  the  heir  27  of  greater  fortunes 


15  TVhat  can  I say  The  answer  plainly  shews  that  it  should  be  you.  Seward. 

lf>  Whose  envious  eyes.~\  For  envious , Mr.  Seward  substitutes  venomous ; but  we  sec  no  need 
of  alteration,  envious  being  both  sense  and  poetry. 

27 and  thine  innocence 

Deserve  to  ic  the  Acir.]  Ascanio  has  shew’d  so  many  instances  of  innocence,  that  the 
occasion  here  seems  only  to  require  a prayer  that  his  innocence  may  he  rewarded.  It  should 
seein  therefore  that  cither  the  word  deserve  should  be  chang'd  to  arrive , or  the  whole  be  turn’d 
into  an  affirmation,  as  I have  ventured  to  make  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 


may  thy  f'oodnrst 

Meet  many  J'uv ours,  for  thine  innocence 
Deserves  (o  ie  the  heir , Sir. 

which 
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Than  thou  wert  bom  to!  Scorn  me  not,  Vio- 
lante  ; 

This  banishment  is  a kind  of  civil  death ; 

And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral. 

To  shed  a tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly; 

And  so,  farewell  for  ever!  One  word  more; 
Though  I must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judge  decreed, 
Send  to  me  for  supply.  Are  you  pleas'd  now  ? 

[Exit  Ascanio. 
Vio.  Yes;  I have  cause,  to  see  you  howl 
and  blubber 

At  th*  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
*Tis  well!  proceed;  supply  his  wants ; do,  do! 
Let  the  great  dow’r  1 brought, serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard’s  riots;  send  my  clothes  and 
jewels  [his  mother : 

T your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame, 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  1 know  ’twill  follow. 
Hen.  Is  all  I do  misconstru'd? 

Vio.  I will  take 

A course  to  right  myself,  a speeding  one; 

By  the  bless’d  saints,  I will!  If  I prove  cruel. 
The  shame  to  sec  thy  foolish  pity,  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.  Keep  off  from 
me! 

Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  I'll  flee  thee 
As  I would  do  a leper. 

lien.  Let  not  fury  [ture  ; 

Transport  you  so;  you  know  1 am  your  crea- 
All  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left 
I’ll  join  with  you  in  any  thing.  [me. 

Vio.  In  vain  ; [partners. 

I’ll  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  nave  no 
Hen.  I will  not  cross  you. 

Vio.  Do  not!  They  shall  find, 

That,  to  a woman  of  her  hopes  beguil’d, 

A viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick,  ’s  mild. 

[[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez , M Hanes , and  Arsenio. 

Lop.  Sits  the  game  there?  I have  you.  By 
I love  Leandro  lor't.  [mine  order, 

Mil.  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop.  He  shall  want  nothing. 

I know  my  advocate  to  a hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  pray’rs,  if  he  use  any. 
I am  honey’d  with  the  project!  I would  have 
For  a most  precious  beast.  [him  horn’d 

Art.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  I am  gone.  Instruct  you  Diego;  you 
will  find  him 

A sharp  and  subtle  knave;  give  him  but  hints, 
And  lie  will  amplify.  Sec  all  things  ready. 
I’ll  fetch  him  with  a vengeance!  [ Exit. 
Ars.  If  he  fail  now, 

We’ll  give  him  o\er  too. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  4. 

Mil.  Tush,  he  is  flesh'd,  [credit. 

And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  his  own 
Ars.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a merry  scene, 
ne’er  fear  it.  \ Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Amarantay  with  a note , and  Mocr. 
Amar.  Is  thy  master  gone  out? 

Moor.  Even  now  ; the  Curate  fetch’d  him, 
About  a serious  business,  as  it  seem’d. 

For  he  snatch’d  up  his  cloak,  and  brush’d  his 
hat  straight, 

Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  gallop'd. 
Ama.  ’Tis  well,  ’tis  very  well;  he  went 
out,  Egla, 

As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  * go,  husband'.’ 
He  was  call’d  by  providence.  Fling  this 
short  paper 

Into  Leandro’s  cell,  and  waken  him; 

He  is  monstrous  vex’d,  and  musty,  at  my 
chess- play ; 

But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it. 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours. 
And  hinder  nothing. 

Moor.  If  I do,  I’ll  hang  for’t.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Oct.  If  that  you  lov'd  Ascanio  for  himself. 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-right,  and  the  honours  he  was 
born  to. 

Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jac.  Grieve,  Octavio? 

I would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him. 
Though  every’  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a curse  to  me ! My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 

I am  acquainted  with  don  Hcnrique’s  nature, 
And  I have  heard  too  much  the  fiery  temper 
Of  madam  Violante:  Can  you  think 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Heav’n 
For  being  barren,  will  with  equal  eyes 
Behold  a son  of  mine? 

Oct.  His  father’s  care, 

That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home. 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  own  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 

Have  many  eves,  to  find  a way  to  mischief, 
Though  blind  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  Here  comes  don  Jamie, 

And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 

Jam.  Good  youth,  leave  me; 


which  alterations  surely  arc  unnecessary ; the  meaning  being  obviously,  4 May  your  goodness 

* he  rewarded,  and  a continuance  in  your  present  innocent  state  render  you  deservingof  greater 

* fortunes  than  your  bjrth  entitles  you  to.' 
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I know  thou  art  forbid  my  company. 

And,  only  to  be  seen  with  me,  will  call  on  * 
Thy  father's  anger. 

Asc.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I still  would  follow  you.  Alas,  1 was  born 
To  do  you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself! 

I was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home. 
But  am  cast  off  again. 

Jam.  1st  possible  ? ' [wife, 

Asc.  The  lady,  whom  my  father  calls  his 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forc’d  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jac.  By  my  best  hopes, 

I thank  her  cruelty ; for  it  comes  near 
A saving  charity ! 

Asc.  1 am  only  happy 

That  yet  I can  relieve  you;  'pray  you,  share! 
My  father’s  wondrous  kind,  ana  promises 
That  I should  be  supplied : But  sure  the  lady 
Is  a malicious  woman,  and  I fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Kilter  Servant . 

Jam.  I am  turn’d  a stone  with  wonder. 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Ser.  From  my  lady, 

Your  private  ear,  and  this 

Jam.  New  miracles?  [fortune, 

Ser.  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a 
She  will  propose  the  means.  My  lord  Don 
Henrique 

Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so  ; if  not,  despair  of 
A second  offer.  [ Exit. 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life.  I’ll  on,  and  sound  this  secret. 
Retire  thee,  mv  Ascauio,  with  thy  mother; 
But  stir  not  forth  ; some  great  design’s  on  foot. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 

I see  you  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

Asc.  We  will  expect  \ou. 

And  those  bless’d  angels  that  love  goodness 
guard  you!  [Kxcunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Kilter  Lopez  and  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Is’t  possible  he  should  be  rich? 

Lop.  Most  possible;  [gettings. 

He  hath  been  long,  though  he'd  but  little 
Drawing  together,  Sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a poor  sexton; 

Honest,  ix>or  Diego. 

Lop.  I assure  you,  a close  fellow ; 

Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the 
bags.  Sir. 

Bar.  A notable  good-fcllo%v  too.** 

Lop.  Sometimes,  Sir; 

When  he  hop’d  to  drink  a man  into  a surfeit, 
That  lie  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar.  So  many  thousands? 


Lop.  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Bar.  ’Tis  strange, 

'Tis  very  strange.  But,  we  see,  by  endeavour. 

And  honest  labour 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance,  [reverence) 
Grew,  from  a silly  calf  (with  your  worship’s 
To  carry  a bull.  From  a penny  to  a pound. 
Sir, 

And  from  a pound  to  many : ’Tis  the  progress. 
Bar.  You  say  true;  but  he  lov’d  to  feed 

And  that,  methinks- [well  also. 

Lop.  From  another  man’s  trencher.  Sir, 
And  there  he  found  it  season'd  with  small 
charge ; [devour  you 

There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would 
More  than  the  graves  he  made : At  home  h« 
liv’d 

Like  a cameleon,  suck’d  the  air  of  misery, 
[Table  set  out , standish , paper , and  stools . 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brew  is  of  an  egg-shell ; 
Would  smell  a cook’s-shop,  and  go  home  and 
surfeit. 

And  he  a month  in  fasting  out  that  fever. 
Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.  Does  he 
lie  so  sick,  say  you? 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick. 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment? 

Lop.  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar.  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither? 

Lop.  ’Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  inind  will  be  the  quieter. 

What  doctors  has  he? 

Lop.  There’s  none,  Sir,  he  believes  in. 
Bar.  They  are  but  needless  things,  in  such 
extremities. 

W ho  draws  the  good  man’s  will  ? 

Lop.  Marry  that  do  I,  Sir; 

And  to  my  grief. 

Bur.  Grief  Will  do  little  now.  Sir  ; 

Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  its  I 
counsel  you.  [ways. 

An  honest  inan ; hut  such  men  live  not  al- 
Who  are  about  him? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing, 

That  would  pretend  t’  his  love,  yes,  and  some 
gentlemen  [kindred; 

That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  he  of  his 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs,  Sir. 

Bar.  They  do  ill. 

Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him;  very  ill.  Sir. 
But  we  shall  take  a care. 

Enter , with  Diego  in  a bed , Milanes , Ar se- 
nt o,  and  Parishioners. 

Lop.  Will  you  come  near,  Sir? 

'Pray  yon  bring  him  out.  Now  you  may  soe 
in  what  state— 

Give  him  fresh  air. 

Bar.  I am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 

To  find  you  in  so  weak  a state. 


*“  A notable  Good-fellow  too .]  Good-fellow , in  this  place,  means  a loon  companion , a 
bottle-friend , as  the  answer  demonstrates. 

VUL.  1.  • I 
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Die.  You’re  welcome; 

But  I atu  fleeting*  Sir. 

Bar.  Mcthinks  he  looks  well ; [chearful.  | 
II  is  colour  fresh,  and  strong;  his  eves  are  1 
Lop.  A glimmering  before  death;  tis  no- 
thing else,  Sir.  [do  you  note  that? 

Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  die  sheet?19 
Die.  My  learned  Sir,  'pray  you  sit.  I am 
bold  to  send  for  you. 

To  take  a care  of  what  l leave. 

Lop.  Do  you  hear  that? 

Ars.  Play  the  knave  finely ! 

Die.  So  I will,  I warrant  you,  > Apart. 

And  carefully.  ) 

Bar.  ’Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ; 

You  see  he’s  weak,  and  has  a wand’ring  fancy. 
Die.  My  honest  neighbour*,  weep  not;  1 
must  leave  ye, 

I cannot  always  l>ear  ye  company. 

We  must  drop  still ; there  is  no  remedy. 

*Pray  ye,  master  Curate,  will  you  write  my 
testament,  ' 

And  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  remember’d? 
And  be  witness  to  rny  legacies,  good  gentlemen. 
Your  worship  I do  make  iny  full  executor  ; 

[To  Bartolus . 

You  are  a man  of  wit  and  understanding. 

Give  me  a cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits. 

For  I speak  low.  I would,  before  these  neigh- 
bours, [cuted, 

Have  you  to  swear.  Sir,  that  you’ll  see  it  exc- 
And  what  I give  let  equally  be  render'd. 

For  my  soul’s  health. 

Bar.  I vow  it  truly,  neighl>our«  ; 

I>et  not  that  trouble  you  ; before  all  these. 
Once  more  I give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  inc  higher. 

And  pray  ye  come  near  me  all. 

Lop.  We’re  ready  for  you. 

Mil.  Now  spur  the  ass,  add  get  our  friend 
time!  [Apart. 

Dir.  First  then. 

After  I have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  serv'd  first,  they’re  seldom 
cozen’d) 

Lop.  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour.- 
Die.  You  speak  truly  ; 

I do  remember  it,  a lewd  vile  parish,  [of  it, 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended:  To  the  poor 
Which  is  to  all  the  parish,  I give  nothing; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural; 

Yet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hos- 
Their  children  may  pray  for  ine.  [pital, 
Bar.  "What  do  you  give  to  it? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar.  ’Tis  a good  gift. 


And  will  be  long  remember’d. 

Dir.  To  your  worship, 

Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish’d, 

I give  two  thousand  more — it  inay  be  three, 
A ;>oor  gratuity  for  your  pains-takiug.  [Sir— 
Bar.  These  are  large  sums. 

I.op.  Nothing  to  him  that  has  ’em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  Vicar  I give  five 
hundred ; [Sir, 

Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  Few, 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins  sure. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink.  Pray  ye 
buy  books,  buy  books,  fries, 

You  have  a learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libra- 
And  understand  ’em  when  ye  have  done,  ’tis 
justice. 

Run  not  the  parish  mad  with  controversies, 
Nor  preach  up  abstinence  to  longing  women, 
’Twill  purge  the  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
I’d  givethe  church  new  organs,  but  1 prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe ’em 
out  o’  th’  parish.  feel, 

Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  cnan- 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many 
They  write  sunt , with  a c,  which  is  abo- 
minable : [marriages 

’Pray  you  set  that  down.  To  jn>or  maiden*’ 
Lop.  Ay,  that’s  well  thought  of;  what* 
your  will  in  that  point? 

A meritorious  thine. 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will?  [lockram,3* 
Dir.  1 give  per  annum  two  hundred  ellsot 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringers  1 bequeath  new  ro|>es, 
And  let  them  use 'em  at  their  own  dbcrciions. 
Ars.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die.  I do,  good  gentlemen;  [geons. 

And  I bequeath  ye  both  good  careful  sur- 
A legacy  ye  have  need  of  more  than  money; 

1 know  ye  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions, 
And,  in, your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Lop.  He  raves  now; 

But  ’twill  be  quick)*,  off. 

Die.  I do  bequeath  ye  [thread?, 

Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  jsack- 
Roast  pork,  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and 
jews-trumps, 

Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper,  take ’em, 
Take  ’em  e\  en  where  you  please,  and  be  co- 
zen’d with  ’em ; 

I should  bequeath  ye  executions  also. 

But  those  I’ll  leave  to  th'  law. 

Lop.  Now  he.  grows  temperate. 

, Bar.  You’ll  give  no  more? 


29  Do  you  sec  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet .]  This  appears  to  be  an  iinjx>tcnt  attack  on 
the  description  of  Falsifie  s death,  in  Shakespeare’s  Henrv  V. 

30  Two  hundred  ells  ej  lockram.]  Lock  ram  was  a kind  of  linen.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 

speare in  Coriolanus,  act  ii.  mid,  in  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  the  last  Editor  of  that 
Author  hath  produced  the  following  examples:  Greene,  in  his  Vision,  describing  the  dress  of 
a man,  says,  ‘ Ilis  ruffe  was  of  fine  lockram , stiched  very  fair  with  Coventry  blue.’  And  in 
Glapt home’s  Wit  in  a Constable,  lt)3.y,  ‘ Thou  thought' st,  because  I did  wear  lockram 
* shirts,  I hud  no  wit.'  U. 
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Die.  I am  loth  to  give  more  from  you. 
Because  I know  you’ll  have  a care  to  execute. 
Only,  to  pious  uses.  Sir,  a little.  [ever. 
Bar.  It  he  be  worth  all  these,  I'm  made  for 
Die.  1 j^ive  to  fatal  dames  that  spin  mens' 
threads  out. 

And  poor  distressed  damsels,  that  are  militant 
As  members  of  our  own  afflictions,  [in. 
A hundred  ertiwns  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  work 
1 give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buv  a church- 
yard, [knaves  in  : 

A spacious  church -yard,  to  lay  thieves  and 
Rich  men  and  honest  men  take  all  the  room 
Lop.  Are  you  not  weary  ? [up. 

Die.  Never  of  well-doing. 

Bar.  These  are  mad  legacies. 

Die.  They  were  got  as  madly; 

My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveables. 

My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  five  hundred  acres ; 

1 nave  no  heirs. 

Bur.  This  cannot  be;  ’tis  monstrous. 

Die.  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 

Bar.  You  have  made  me  full  executor? 

Die.  Full,  full,  and  total;  would  I had 
more  to  give  vou ; 

Bat  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind. 

Bar.  You  say  true, 

A very  honest  mind,  and  make  it  rich  too ; 
Rich,  wondrous  rich ! But  where  shall  I raise 
these -monies?  [mises.31 

About  your  house,  I see  no  such  great  pro- 
Where  shall  1 find  these  sums? 

^ Die.  Ev’n  where  you  please.  Sir ; 

Y ou’re  wise  and  provident,  and  know  business. 
Ev'n  raise  'em  where  you  shall  think  good ; 
I’m  reasonable. 

Bar.  Think  good  ?'  will  that  raise  thousands? 
w hat  do  vou  make  me?  [all  my  comfort. 
Die.  You  have  sworn  to  see  it  done  ; that's 
B<fr.  Where  l please  ? This  is  pack’d  sure 
to  disgrace  me ! [you’ll  do  it ; 

Dir.  You’re  just,  and  honest,  and  I know 
Ev'  n where  you  please,  for  you  know  where 
the  wealth  is.  [scorn’d, 

Bar.  I am  abus’d,  betray’d ! I’m  laugh’d  at. 
Baffled,  and  boor'd,  it  seems! 

Art.  No,  no;  you  are  fool’d. 

Lop.  Most  finely  fool’d,  and  handsomely, 
and  neatly;  [times.  Sir, 

Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fool’d  some- 
And  have  their  worships*  noses  wip’d;  ’tis  , 
^ healthful. 

We  are  but  quit : You  fool  us  of  our  monies,  i 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 


Dir.  Ha,  ha, 'ha,  ha!  some  more  drink, 
for  my  heart,  gentlemen. 

This  merry  lawyer — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  this 
scholar — [tor— — 

I think  this  fit  will  cure  me!  This  execu- 
I shall  laugh  out  my  lungs!  [lany 

Bar.  This  is  derision  above  sufT ranee;  vil- 
Plotted  and  set  against  me! 

Die.  Faith, ’tis  knavery ; ^lawyer. 

In  troth,  I must  confess  thou  art  fool’d  indeed. 
Mil.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  been 
rich 

Bar.  ’Tis  well,  Sir. 

Mil.  He  would  have  chosen  9uch  a wolf, 
a canker, 

A maggot,  rat,  to  be  his  whole  executor?  3* 
Lop.  A lawyer,  that  eutangles  all  mens' 
honesties, 

Lives  like  a spider  in  a cobweb  lurking. 

And  catching  at  all  dies  that  pass  his  pit- falls. 
Puts  powder  to  all  states,  to  make  ’em  caper. 

Would  he  trust  you?  Do  you  deserve 

Die.  I find,  gentlemen. 

This  cataplasm  of  a well-cozen’d  lawyer 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenifies  my  fever: 
Methinks  I could  eat  now,  and  walk  a little. 
Bar.  I am  asham’d  to  feel  how  flat  I'm 
cheated ; [game ! 

How  grossly,  and  maliciously,  made  a raay- 
A damned  trick!  My  wife,  my  wife!  Some 
rascal— 

My  credit,  and  my  wife!  Some  lustful  villain. 

Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Ars.  Some  craftsman,  fool,  has  found  you.33 
This  'tis,  Sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 

To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours. 

To  have  a stirring  oar  in  all  mens’  actions. 
Lop.  We  did  this  but  to  vex  your  fine  offl* 
ciousness. 

Bar.  Good  yield  you,  and  good  thank  you ! 

I am  fool’d,  gentlemen  1 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  1 do  confess  it, 

A weak,  dull,  shallow  ass!  Good  even  to 
your  worships! 

Vicar,  remember,  vicar!  Rascal,  remember* 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal ! 

Die.  I do  remember.  Sir.  feies, 

’Pray  you  stay  a little ; 1 have  ev’n  twolcga- 
To  make  your  mouth  up,  Sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  variets. 

Quake,  and  remember,  rogues,  I have  brine 
for  your  buttocks!  [Exit. 

Lop.  Oh,  how  he  frets,  and  fumes  now, 
like  a dunghill! 


31 Such  great  promises ;]  Mr.Sympson  conjectures  that  the  lawyer  would  naturally  us« 

the  word  premises , but  seems  unwilling  to  disturb  the  text. 

A magsrot-pate,  to  ie  his  whole  executor f]  Whimsical  idle  shatter  brain’d  people  are 
frcnoently  called  maggot-pated : but  this  i9  by  no  means  the  lawyer’s  character,  nor  does  it  suit 
"■itn  the  two  former  titles,  which  bofh  imply  villany  and  eating  into  other  men’s  estates.  My 
conjecture  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  will,  I hope,  he  allow'd.  Seward. 

11  Some  crafty  fool  has  found  you  :]  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Arsonio  would  call  Leandro 
»/W,  and  the  reading  therefore  is  probably  corrupt;  mine  is  very  near  it,  and  is  not  liable  to 
|he  same  objection : and  though  I do  not  remember  the  word  craftsman  in  our  Authors,  yet 
11  ii  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Fairfax,  in  his  excellent  translation  ol  Tasso.  Seward. 
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Die.  His  gall  contains  fine  stuff  now  to 
Hare  damned  stuff ! [make  poisons, 

Ars.  Let's  after  him,  and  still  vex  him, 
And  take  my  friend  off.  By  this  time  he  has 
prosper'd ; 

He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  tis  impossible. 
MM.  Well,  Diego,  thou  hast  done. 

Lop.  Hast  (lone  it  daintily. 

Mil.  And  shall  be  as  well  paid,  bov. 

Ars.  Go;  let's  crucify  him.  [Ax eunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 

Lean.  I've  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 

desperately [precious, 

Ama.  I do  believe.  Let’s  walk  on;  time  is 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ; here  no  more  woo* 
The  open  air’s  an  enemy  to  lovers.  [ing. 
Do  as  I tell  you. 

Lean.  I'll  do  any  thing: 

I am  so  over-joy’d,  I’ll  fly  to  serve  you. 

Ama.  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'tis  mi- 
nister’d. 

And  as  the  cause  invites:  That  man’s  a fool, 
That,  at  the  sight  o’  th’  bond,  dences  and  leaps; 
Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 
Lean.  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama.  Nay,  you  know  not; 

Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  fits. 

Lean.  You  shall  not.  [fidentlv, 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  con- 
Then  I shall  make  a scruple  to  deny  you. 
'Pray  you  let’s  step  in,  and  see  a friend  of 
mine ; [hour. 

The  weather’s  sharp:  Well  stay  hut  half  an 
We  may  he  miss’d  else:  A private  fine  house 
'lis.  Sir, 

And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes. 

Lean.  Do,  lady; 

Do,  happy  lady! 

Ama.  All  your  mind’s  of  doing! 

You  must  be  modester. 

Lean.  1 will  be  any  thing.  [Eirtui/. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Open  the  doors,  and  give  me  room  to 
chafe  in,  [maid,  there! 

Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty!  Why, 
Open,  I say,  and  do  not  auger  me ! [clout, 
I’m  subject  to  much  fury.  When,  you  dish- 


[Act  4.  Sc.  7. 

When  do  vou  come?  Asleep,  you  laiy  hell- 
hound? 

Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eating? 
Nobody  here?  Why,  wife!  why,  wife!  why, 
jewel ! 

No  tongue  to  answer  me  ? Prithee,  good  pupil, 
Dispense  a little  with  thy  careful  study, 

Anu  step  to  th’  door,  and  let  me  in.  Nor  he 
neither  ? 

Ila ! not  at’s  study?  nor  asleep?  nor  nobody? 
I’ll  make  ye  hear!  The  house  of  ignorance! 
No  sound  inhabits  here.  I have  a key  yet, 
That  commands  all.  I fear  I’in  metamor- 
phos'd ! [&ttf. 

Enter  Lopez , Arsenio , Milanes , and  Diego* 
Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do 
mischief.  [Iers  there,  boys. 

Mil.  He  shall  be  hand’d  first ; we’ll  be  stick- 
Die.  The  hundred  thousand  dreams  now 
that  possess  him,  « 

Of  jealousy,  and  frailty;  of  revenge. 

Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  and  petitions! 
Lop.  And  casting  what  bis  credit  -ball  re- 
cover. [we  care  not. 

Mil.  I.et  him  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up; 
You  shall  be  still  secur’d. 

[A  great  noise  within. 
Die.  We’ll  pay  him  nome  then. 

Hark,  what  a noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop . Certain.  [roars  there. 

II’  has  set  his  chimnies  o*  fire,  or  the  devil 
Die.  The  codixes  o’  th’  law  are  broke 
loose,  gentlemen. 

Ars.  He’s  fighting,  sure. 

Dir.  I’ll  tell  you  that  immediately.  [Exit. 
Mil.  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on 
himself. 

Ars.  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valianta 
Enter  Diego. 

Die.  There’s  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes 
like  a lion. 

And  stinks  withal!  [Notf#  still. 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die.  Not  a creature ; 

Nothing  w ithin,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest! 
The  latlles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all! 
And  how  the  glasses  through  the  rooms. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Ars.  My  friend  sure  [on’t. 

Has  got  her  out,  and  now  h’  has  made  an  end 
Lop.  See  where  the  sea  comes!  how  it 
foams  and  brustlcs?34 


34  — brustlrs  ?J  Not  knowing  this  word,  I have  ventured  to  strike  out  die  r;  bristles  would 
make  an  inconsistent  metaphor  with  the  sea.  Seward. 

I suppose  the  line  once  to  have  run  in  this  manner. 

See  where  the  seal  comes. 

The  seal,  i.  e.  sea-calf , an  appellation  severe  enough  in  all  conscience  and  reason;  and  how 
clearly  does  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  establish  this  reading. 

See  where  the  seal  comes,  how  hefomes  and  brustles. 
i.  e.  bristles.  Sympson. 
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Act  4.  Sc.7  .] 


*45 


The  great  leviathan  o’  th'  law,  how  it  tum- 
bles? [sides? 

Bar.  Made  ev’ry  way  an  ass?  abus’d  on  all 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at 
Rise  like  a comet,  to  be  wonder’d  at?  [me? 
A horrid  comet,  for  bovs'  tongues,  and  ballads? 
I will  run  from  my  wits ! 


Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 


Art.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer,  [quiet. 

An  I from  thy  mosey  too;  then  thou  wilt  be 
Mil  Here  she  comes  home!  Now  mark 
the  salutations. 

How  like  an  ass  mv  friend  goes? 

An.  She  has  pull’d  his  ears  down. 

Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage?  to  what 
garden,  lady? 

Or  to  what  cousin’s  house  ? 

Ana.  Is  this  my  welcome?  [dal’d; 

I cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I am  scan- 
l*se  no  devotion  for  my  soul,  but,  gentle- 

Bar.  To  church?  [men 

Ama.  Yes;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to 
wait  upon  me, 

Sweet  l»rcd-up  youths,  to  be  a credit  to  me! 
There's  you’re  delight  again ; pray  take  him 
to  you ; 

He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 
Bar.  How’s  this?  how’s  this?  Good  wife, 
how  has  he  wrong’d  you  ? [before  me: 
Ama.  I was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a sheep 
I blusli  to  think  how  people  fleer’d,  and 
scorn’d  me.  [viour, 

Others  have  li  tndsome  men,  that  know  beha- 
Placc,  and  observance;  this  silly  thing  knows 


nothing, 

Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me; 

And  si  ill  I push’d  him  on,  as  he  had  been 
coming.55 

Bar.  Hu!  did  you  push  him  on?  is  he  so 
stupid  ? 

Ama.  When  others  were  attentive  to  the 
priest. 

Good  devout  gentleman,  then  fell  he  fast, 

I*ast,  sound  asleep:  Then  first  began  the  bag- 
pipes  [sick. 

the  several  stops  on  s nose  made  a rare  mu- 


A rare  and  loud,  and  those  play'd  mart}'  an 
anthem. 

Put  out  of  that,  he  fell  straight  into  dreaming. 
Ars.  cunning  as  she’s  sweet!  I like  this 
Bar.  What  did  he  then  ? [carriage. 

Ama.  Why, 'then  he  talk’d  in’s  sleep  too. 
Nay,  I’ll  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps- 
foce ! [him  : 

And  talk’d  aloud,  that  cv’ry  ear  was  fix’d  to 
Did  not  I suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time? 
Talk  of  your  bawling  law,  of  ap|>ellations. 

Of  declarations,  and  excommunications 
Warrants,  and  executions,  and  sitch  devils. 
That  drove  all  th’  gentlemen  out  o’  th’  church, 
by  hurries,  [again. 

W ith  execrable  oaths  they’d  ne’er  come  there 
Thus  am  I serv’d  and  mail’d! 

Lean.  I pray  you  forgive  me; 

I must  confess  I am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 

Alas,  I was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 

A lawyer’s  ass,  to  carry  books,  and  buckrams! 
Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her? 

Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ? do  you  mark  that 
question  ? 

Because  you’re  half  an  heretic  yourself.  Sir, 
Would  you  breed  her  too?  This  shall  to  th* 
Inquisition. 

A pious  gentlewoman  reprov’d  for  proving! 
I’ll  see  this  fil'd  ; and  you  shall  hear  further, 
Ars.  You  have  an  ill  heart.  [Sir. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen ; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior,  [witnesses. 
But  a faggot  will  warm  you  better:  We  are 
Lop.  Enough  to  hang  mm,  do  not  doubt.  ( 
Mil.  Nay  certain, 

I do  believe  h'has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That  must  be  known  too.  Because 
she  goes  to  church,  Sir! 

O,  monstrum  injbnue  ingens  ! 

Die.  Let  hiu.  go  on,  Sir; 

His  wealth  will  build  a nunnery,  a fair  one. 
And  this  good  lady,  when  he’s  bang’d  and 
rotten. 

May  there  be  abbess. 


We  do  not  think  the  word  seal  so  proper  as  scat  nor  so  likely  to  be  the  right  reading  as  she 
old  and  received  one.  Brustles  might,  however,  b e genuine ‘t  it  is  expressive,  though,  perhaps, 
in  no  dictionary. 

35  As  he  had  been  coming.]  As  neither  Mr.  Sympson  nor  I can  affix  any  idea  to  this  reading, 
I have  been  forced  to  take  an  unusual  liberty,  rather  than  leave  nonsense  in  the  text.  I hare, 
however,  known  several  corrupt  readings  that  have  departed  more  from  what  was  demon- 
itrably  the  original,  than  my  correction  supposes  this  to  have  done;  and  as  the  sense  I give 
seems  perfectly  natural,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  been  the  Authors*.  It  must  be  observed 
that  in  most  countries  abroad,  it  is  the  custom  for  servants  to  walk  before,  not  afier  their 
mistresses;  it  is,  I know,  in  Italy,  and  I suppose  our  Authors  knew  it  to  be  in  Spain.  She  wy* 
therefore,  instead  of  clearing  the  way  for  me,  I was  forc’d  to  push  him  forwards,  or  he  would 
have  lag’d  behind  ine,  as  if  he  had  been  the  woman.  Since  I wrote  this  note,  a friend  to  whom 
I sbew’d  it,  hit  off  another  reading  which  I think  full  as  probable  as  my  own.  lie  would 
trad.  And  still  I push'd  him  on.  nas  that  becoming?  Seward . 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  And  still  I push'd  him  on  as  he’d  been  the  woman.  We  have  followed 
the  old  reading,  because  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  ut  a loss  what  word  to  substitute  in  th$ 
kLce  of  coming , which  is  probably  a corruption. 
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Bar.  You  arc  cozen’d,  honest  gentlemen! 

1 do  not  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 
Lop.  Form!  what  do  you  make  of  form? 
Bar.  They  will  undo  me; 

Swear,  as  1 oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  inc! 
I must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — Wife, 
You're  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take 
your  pleasure ; [you ; 

Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I will  not  hinder 
My  eyes  arc  open  now,  and  1 sec  my  error — 
My  shame,  as  great  as  that,  but  1 must  hide 
it:  [basta!*6 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I smell;  but, 
Another  time  must  serve — You  see  us  friends 
now,  [men ; 

Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlc- 
1 have  been  tt>o  foolish,  I confess;  no  more 
words. 

No  mo.v,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature,  [angry: 

Bar.  Go,  gel  you  in  : You  see  she  has  been 
Forbear  her  sight  a while,  and  time  will  pa- 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold.  [cify; 

Lean.  I would  I could; 

1 will  do  all  I am  able.  [Exit. 

Bar.  Do,  Leandro. 

Wc  will  not  iiart,  but  friends  of  all  hands. 
Lop.  Well  said; 

Now  you  arc  reasonable,  wc  cau  look  on  you. 


[Act  5.  Sc.  i; 

Bar.  Ye  have  jerkt  me;  but  for  all  that  I 
forgive  ye. 

Forgive  vc  htartily,  ar.d  do  invite  ye 
To-morrow  to  a break t nt,  1 make  but  seldom; 
But  now  we  will  be  nirrv. 

Ars.  Now  you  ar.  friendly,  [you. 

Your  doggedness  and  ui^ardizc  flung  irom 
And  now  wc  will  come  to  you. 

Bar.  Give  me  your  hands,  all! 

You  shall  Ik*  welcome  heartily. 

Lop.  We  will  be. 

For  we'll  eat  hard. 

Bar.  The  harder,  the  n.ore  welcome ; 
And,  till  the  morning  farewell!  I have  busi- 
ness. [ Exit. 

Mil.  Farewell,  good  bountiful  Bartolns! 
’Tis  a brave  wench, 

A sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  service. 
Go,  we’ll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 

Die.  I’ll  clap  four  tier  of  teeth  into  my 
mouth  more. 

But  1 will  grind  his  substance. 

Ars.  Well,  Leandro, 

Thou  hast  had  a strange  voyage,  but  I hope 
Thou  rid’st  now  in  sale  harbour. 

Mil.  Let’s  go  drink,  friends. 

And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merry  may-games. 
Lop.  A match,  a match!  ’twill  whet  our 
stomachs  better.  [Eaeirn/. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Viola nte  and  Servant. 

Ser.  1V/T  ADAM,  he’s  come. 

•Wl  \ Chair  and  stools  cut. 

Jlol.  ’Tis  well.  IIovv  did  he  look 
When  he  knew  from  whom  you  were  sent? 

Was  he  not  startled  ? 

Or  confident  or  fearful? 

Ser.  As  appear’d, 

Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst. 
And  car’d  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  Tis  the  better.  [careful 

Reach  me  a chair.  So;  bring  him  in;  be 
That  none  disturb  us.  I will  try  his  temper; 
And,  if  I find  him  apt  for  iny  employments, 

1 11  work  him  to  my  ends  ; if  not,  I shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Servant. 

Ser.  There’s  my  lady. 

. Vial.  1 .eave  us. 

Jam.  You  sent  for  me? 

Viol.  I did:  and  docs  the  favour. 

Your  present  state  consider’d,  and  my  power. 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremouy  ? 


Jam.  Ceremony? 

I use  to  pay  that  where  I do  owe  duty. 

Not  to  my  brother's  wife:  I cannot  fawn; 

If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen’d; 
And  so  farewell. 

Viol.  lie  bears  up  still;  I like  it.  [Aside. 
Prav  you  a word. 

Jam.  Yes;  I will  give  you  hearing 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  bv  you  as  a friend, 
But  not  stand  as  a suitor  ? N ow,  your  pleasure. 
Viol.  You’re  very  bold. 

Jam.  ’Tis  fit,  since  you  are  proud  : 

I was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour, 
With  flatt’ry  and  observance. 

Viol.  Yet,  with  your  favour, 

A little  form,  join’d  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  from 
’em, 

Nay,  raise  you  to  a fate  beyond  your  hopes, 
Might  well  become  vour  wisdom. 

Jam.  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a fool,  should  I but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  you. 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I’ve  found  and  prov'd 
My  greatest  enemy.  I am  still  the  same; 
My  wants  have  not  transform'd  me:  I dart 
tell  you. 


36  Basta.]  It  is  enough.  Spanish.  R. 
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To  your  new-cerus'd  face,  what  I have  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  hack,  what  I think  of  you! 
You  are  the  proudest  thins,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  be  be  so,  that  I ever  read  of. 

In  stature  you’re  a giantess;  and  your  tavlor 
Takes  measure  of  you  with  a Jacob’s  stall". 

Or  lie  can  never  reach  vou : This  by  the  way. 
For  vour  large  size.  Now,  in  a word  or  two, 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  : 37 
You  are  so  far  from  fair,  I doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  tliat  serv’d 
her. 

Your  limbs  and  features  I pass  briefly  over. 

As  things  not  worth  description;  and  come 
roundly  [ful. 

To  vour  soul,  if  you  have  any;  for  'tis  doubt- 
Viol.  J laugh  at  this!  Proceed. 

Jam.  This  soul  I speak  of, 

Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a walking  stench,  like  a large  inn 
Stand*  open,  for  the  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practice.  . But  there’s  no  corner 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up.  And,  as  it 
were  not 

Sufficient  in  yourself  to  comprehend 
All  wicked  plots,  you’ve  taught  the  fool  my 
brother. 

By  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
The  nature  of  the  man,  and  turn'd  him  devil, 
Because  he  should  be  like  you  ; and  I hope 
You’ll  marc'  * to  lit  11  together.  I have  spoken ; 
And  if  the  limning  you  in  ynur  true  colours 
Fan  make  the  painter  gracious,  I stand  ready 
for  my  reward : or  if  mv  words  distaste  you, 
1 weigh  it  not,  for  though  your  grooms  were 
ready 

To  cut  my  throat  for’t,  be  assur’d  I cannot 
l sc  other  language. 

Viol.  You  think  you  have  said  now 
l.ikca  brave  fellow.  In  this  woman’s  war 
You  ever  have  been  train'd ; spoke  big,  but 
suffer'd  [gall’d, 

I kr  a tame  ass;  and,  when  most  spurr’d  and 
^ ere  never  master  of  the.  spleen  or  spirit 
1 hat  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a utan. 

And  force  it  into  action. 

Jam.  Yes,  vile  creature, 

Wert  thou  a subject  worthy  of  my  sword, 

Or  that  thy  death,  this  moment,  could  call 
home 

My  banish'd  hopes,  thou  now  weri  dead; 
dead,  woman! 

But,  being  as  thou  art,  it  is  sufficient 
I scorn  thee,  and  contemn  thee! 

Hal.  This  shews  nobly, 

I must  confess  ii : I am  taken  with  it; 

For  hail  you  kneel’d,  and  whin'd,  aud  shew’d 
a base 


And  low  dejected  mind,  I had  despis’d  you. 
This  braver)’,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  con- 
quers „ [den. 

And  does  command  me;  and,  upon  the  sud- 
1 feel  a kind  of  pity  growing  in  me. 

For  your  misfortunes : Pity,  some  say,  ’s  the 
parent 

Of  future  love ; and  I repent  mv  part 
So  far  in  what  you’ve  sufler’d,  that  I could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  soirt  -thing  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I think 
Hath  brought  to  ruin.  [him) 

Jam.  Ha? 

Viol.  Be  not  amaz’d : 

Our  injuries  arc  equal  in  his  bastard! 

You  are  familiar  with  what  I groan  for; 

And  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a tic 
Beyond  a brother,  1,  a poor  weak  woman. 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a wrong;  [lets. 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam.  Is  it  possible? 

Viol.  By  this  kiss!  Start  not.  Thus  much, 
as  a stranger,  [pleas’d. 

You  may  take  from  ntc;  but,  if  you  were 
I should  s*  led  you  as  a bosom  friend ; 

I would  print  ’em  thus,  and  thus. 

Jam.  Keep  off. 

Viol.  C’omc  near. 

Nearer,38  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fools, 

And  let  them  bear  those  burdens,  winch  wise 
men 

Boldly  shake  off!  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I have  rais’d  you  to  a fortune, 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) 
You’ll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes. 
And  swear  I am  most  fair. 

Jam.  What  would  this  woman? 

The  purpose  of  these  words?  Speak  not  in 
riddles;  [counsel. 

And  when  I understand  what  you  would 
My  answer  shall  lie  sudden. 

Viol.  Thus  then,  Jamie: 

The  objects  of  our  furv  are  the  same ; 

For  young  Ascattio,  whom  you  snake-like 
nuggcl  [bosom, 

(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
Anti  kills  in  me  all  comfort. 

Jam.  Now  'tis  plain  ; 

I apprehend  you:  And  were  he  remov’d 

Viol.  You,  once  again,  were  the  undoubted 
heir.  . [fore. 

Jam.  ’Tis  not  to  lie  deny’d ; I was  iec  be- 
But  now.  you've  fir’d  me. 

Viol.  I’ll  add  fuel  to  it: 

Aud,  by  a nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 


37  To  treat  of  your  complex', on  were  decorum.']  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  treat  of  your  com- 
flexion  with  dciorum,  \\  c think  his, variation  exceedingly  improper;  the  Author’s  meaning 
appearing  to  be,  ( Having  treated  of  your  stature,  I shall,  icith  propriety,  mention  your  com- 
plexion, which  is  so  Jut  from  JairJ  &c. 

Sear  inf o^]  T his  is  one  of  M r.  Theobald’s  marginal  corrections,  which  both  restores 
***  verse  and  heightens  the  sentiment.  Scuia>d. 
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As  I direct  you,  we’ll  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 

Jam.  How? 

Viol.  By  Henrique's  death ! [fortunes, 
But,  you’ll  say,  he’s  your  brother:  In  great 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam.  Excellent! 

For  sure  I think,  out  of  a scrupulous  fear, 

To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I may. 
Dispensing  but  a little  with  my  conscience. 
Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desir’d  to  thrive. 

Viol.  Now  you  speak  like 
A man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam.  1 needs  must  learn,  [you, 

That  have  so  good  a tut’ress.  And  what  tnink 
(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 

That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio, 

His  foster-father,  and  the  said  Jacintha, 
(Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sor- 
rows) 

Should  fall  companions  with  'em  ? When 
we're  red 

With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood  ; 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol.  And  that's  glorious. 

And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.  Suppose  this  done: 

If  undiscover'd,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  thing  in  Rome) 
A disjicnsntion. 

Viol.  And  be  married? 

Jam.  True.  [Jewels, 

Or,  if  it  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and 
And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with 

scorn [ad  mi  rable ! 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  Spain.  ’Twere 
Jam.  We  shall  beget  rare  children.  1 am 
rapt  with 

'Hie  mere  imagination ! 

/ iol.  Shall  it  be  done? 

Jam.  Shall?  ’tis  too  tedious.  Furnish  me 
with  means 

To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself 
Say  it  is  done  already.  I will  shew  you. 

Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you’ve  wrought 
upon  me; 

Your  province  is  only  to  use  sonic  means 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that’s  neigh- 
bour 

To  the  west  port  o’  tit’  city ; leave  the  rest 


[Act  5.  Sc.  2, 

To  my  own  practice.  I have  talk’d  too  long, 
But  now  will  do!  This  kiss,  with  my  con- 
fession. 

To  work  a fell  revenge  a man’s  a fool. 

If  not  instructed  in  a woman’s  school. 

[Ejrrunf. 

SCENE  II. 

Enttr  Barto’us , A'gnazils,  and  an  Ap- 
paritor. 

The  table  set  out , and  stools. 

Bar.  Ye  arc  well  enough  disguis’d ; furnish 
the  table; 

Make  no  show*  what  ye  are,  till  I discover: 
Not  a soul  knows  you  here:  Be  quick  and 
diligent. 

These  youths  I have  invited  to  a breakfast, 

But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1 am  of 

opinion 

I shall  take  off  the  edges  oi  their  appetites. 
And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  hcartilv 
This  month  or  two.  They  have  play’tf  their 
prizes  with  me, 

And  with  their  several  flirts  they’ve  lighted 
dangerously ; 39 

But  sure  1 shall  be  quit!  I hear  ’em  coming. 
Go  off,  and  w ait  the  bringing-in  your  service. 
And  do  it  handsomely  : You  kuow  where  to 
have  it. 

Enter  Milanes , Arsenin , Lopez , and  Diego. 
Welcome,  i’  faith. 

Ars.  Thai’s  well  said,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop.  Said  like  a ncighlxmr. 

Bar.  Welcome  all!  All’s  over,4* 

And  let’s  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came,  Sir; 

An  hour  of  freedom’s  worth  an  age  of  jug- 
lings.  [stomach 

Die  I am  come  too,  Sii,  to  specify  my 
A poor  retainer  to  your  worship’s  bounty. 
Bar.  And  thou  shah  liove  it  fill’d,  my 
merry  Diego, 

My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Diego; 
Even  fill’d  till  it  groan  again. 

Die.  Let  it  have  fair  play. 

And  if  it  founder,  then — — 

Bar.  I’ll  tell  ye,  neighbours; 

Tho’  1 were  angry*  yesterday  with  ye  all. 

And  very  angry,  lor  methought  ye  bobbd 
me— 


39  And  with  their  seeeral  Jhuts  thru  re  lighted  dangerously.]  I can  scarce  affix  any  idea  to 
the  old  reading,  nor  am  I satisfied  with  my  own  conjecture  [substituting  dangers  for  danger - 
ouslif] ; it  only  seems  the  best  of  four  that  occurred,  t «2.  they've  slighted  me,  or  they've 
slighted  dangers,  or  lighted  anger.  Seward. 

Lighted  we  understand  to  mean  trijled ; and  Rarlolus  to  say,  * these  several  flirts,  affronts 
they  have  put  on  me,  they  think  lightly  of,  but  they  shall  find  that  they  have  trijled  danger- 
ously. 

*»°  Welcome  all:  all  over , 

And  let's  be  merry.]  The  pointing  of  the  first  line  must  be  wrong,  if  he  only  reiterates 
their  welcome  ; but  by  ihe  insertion  1 have  made,  the  sense  b quite  ditlcrent,  and  1 thiuk 
much  better  viz.  All  affronts  are  forgot,  and  let’s  be  merry.  Sythpson. 
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Lop.  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar.  No,  when  I consider’d 
It  was  a jest,  and  carried  off  so  quaintly, 

It  made  ine  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen. 

I do  confess  I could  not  sleep  to  think  on’t  ; 
The  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I could  not  slumber. 
Lop.  Good  mirth  does  always  work  so, 
honest  mirth. 

Now,  should  we've  meant  in  earnest 

Bar.  You  sav  true,  neighbour. 

Lop.  It  might  have  bred  such  a distaste 
and  sourness. 

Such  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains,  Sir, 

For  things  thrust 'home  in  earnest 

Bar.  Very  certain  ; ("long 

But  I know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  ana  ere 
Ye  shall  know  me  too  in  another  fashion; 
Tho’  ye’re  pamper’d,  ye  shall  bear  part  o’  th' 
burden. 


(Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro.) 

Come,  wife;  come,  bid  ’em  welcome ; come, 
my  jewel ! [backward  j 

And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.  Ne’er  hang 
Come,  come,  the  woman’s  pleas’d,  her  an- 
ger’s over ; 

Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Ama.  What  does  he  prepare  here  ? 

Sure  there’s  no  meat  i’  th’  nouse,  at  least  not 
dress’d.  [bred  crotchet 

Does  he  mean  to  mock  ’em  ? Or  some  new- 
Come  o’er  his  brains?  I do  not  like  his  kind- 
ness; [play, 

But  silence  best  becomes  me.  I f he  mean  foul 
Sure  they’re  enough  to  right  themselves;  and 
let  ’em ; 

I’ll  sit  by,  so  they  l>eat  him  not  to  powder. 

Bar.  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  hoa!  Sit 
down,  dear  neighbour; 

A little  meat  needs  little  compliment; 

Sit  down,  I say. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean  by  this.  Sir? 

Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  hand- 
somely. [to  answer  you, 

Amu.  You  know  there’s  none  i'  th’  house 
But  the  poor  girl;  you  know  there’s  no  meat 
neither.  [smoke  else: 

Bar.  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I shall  make  you 
There’s  men  and  meat  enough.  Set  it  down 
formally. 

Enter  Alguazils , with  dishes. 

Ama.  1 fear  some  lewd  trick,  yet  I dare 
not  speak  on’t. 


Bar.  I have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen. 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of 
’em : 

Only  a dish  to  every  man  I’ve  dedicated ; 

Ana,  if  I’ve  pleas’d  his  appetite 

Lop.  Oh,  a capon,  [it. 

A bird  of  grace,  an’t  be  thy  will;  I honour 

Die.  For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely 
beef, 

Plac’d  in  a mediterranean  sea  of  brewis. 

Bar.  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink 
and  laugh  after. 

Wait  diligently,  knaves! 

Mil.  What  rare  bit’s  this? 

An  execution ! bless  me! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you,  [Sir, 

There’s  no  avoiding  it ; ’tis  somewhat  tough. 
But  a good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily; 

The  sum  is  but  a thousand  ducats.  Sir. 

Asc.  A capias  from  my  surgeon,  and  my 
silk-man! 

Bar.  Your  careful  makers  ;♦*  but  they  have 
marr’d  your  diet. 

Stir  not;  your  swords  are  gone;  there’s  no 
avoiding  me; 

And  these  are  alguazils.  Do  you  hear  that 
passing-  bell? 

Lop.  A strong  citation ! bless  me! 

Bar.  Out  with  your  beads.  Curate; 

The  devil’s  in  your  dish:  Bell,  book,  and 
candle! 

Lop.  A warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges! 
I must  needs  rise,  and  turn  to  th’  wall. 

Bar.  You  need  not;  [breeches. 

Your  fear,  I hope,  will  make  you  find  your 

Alt.  We  arc  betray’d ! 

Bar.  Invited!  do  not  wrong  me. 

Fall  to,  good  guests;  ye  have  diligent  men 
about  ye ; 

Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ve; 
These  will  not  see  ye  start.  Have  1 now 
found  ye? 

Have  I requited  ye?  Yc  fool’d  the  lawyer. 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 

A thick  ram-headed  knave!  Ye  rid,  yespurr’d 
him,  [him! 

And  glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrong'd 
Within  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  cre- 
ditors, 

A second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye, 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  don  Diego, 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  Cu- 
rate ; 

A masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  dance  to  ye! 

Ars.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus? 


41  Your  careful  makers,]  As  Mr.  Svmpson  thinks  this  obscure,  it  may  pmbablv  need  ex- 
planation. The  debauchees,  who,  in  the  next  play,  are  said  to  be  daily  mending  like  Dutch 
watches,  and  plaistcring  like  old  walls , may  properly  call  their  surgeon  their  maker ; their 
bodies  are  made  up  by  him,  and  to  him  they  owe  their  present  being.  I have  myself  heard 
one  boast,  that  his  last  salivation  new-made  him.  It  is  likewise  very  common,  .both  in  Shake- 
speare and  our  Authors,  to  call  taylors  and  silk-men  the  makers  of  fops.  Tims  Kent,  in  King 
Lear,  tells  the  foppish  steward,  that  a taijlor  made  him.  ’Tis  a nervous  expression,  that  seems 
to  annihilate  both  the  soul  and  body,  and  to  allow  no  worth  or  even  exigence  to  the  fop,  but 
jn  his  clothes.  Seward. 

Vol.  I.  2 K 
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Bar.  Yc  shall  be  bobb’d,  gentlemen. 

Stir,  and,  as  I have  a life,  ye  go  to  prison. 

To  prison,  without  pity  instantly; 

Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 

I have  a better  guard  without,  that  waits! 

Do  you  see  this  man,  don  Curate?  ’tis  a ’pa- 
ritor,4* 

That  comes  to  tell  you  a delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach 
you  • 

What  is  the  penalty.  Laugh  at  me  now,  Sir ! 
What  legacy'  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury! 

Lop.  Oh,  gentle  Sir! 

Bur.  Dost  thou  hope  I will  be  gentle, 

Thou  foolish  unconsiaerate  Curate? 

Lop.  Let  me  go,  Sir. 

Bar.  I’ll  see  the  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  I am  a true  vicar— 

Hark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly ! 

Bar.  No,  no  bribery;  [cal! 

I'll  have  my  swinge  upon  thee.  Sirrah!  ras- 
You  lenten -chaps!  you  that  lay  sick,  and 
mock’d  me ; 

Mock’d  me  abominably,  abus’d  me  lewdly. 
I’ll  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I leave 
thee,  [nothing. 

And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth 
Not  worth  a blessing,  nor  a bell  to  knell  for 
thee, 

A sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thou  stcal’st, 
Steal’st  from  the  merchant,  and  the  ring  he 
was  buried  with, 

Stcal’st  from  his  grave ! Do  you  smell  me  now? 

Die.  Have  mercy  on  me ! 

Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me 
from  hanging  thee! 

How  do  ye  like  your  breakfast?  ’Tis  but 
short,  gentlemen. 

But  sweet,  and  healthful.  Your  punishment, 
and  yours,  Sir, 

For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I will  take  to  myself. 

Ama.  Do,  Sir,  and  spare  not: 

I have  been  too  good  a wife,  and  too  obe- 
dient; [ish 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  fool- 

Lean.  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy  for 
vour  usage : 43 

Before  the  world,  I justify  your  goodness; 
And  turn  that  man,  that  dares  but  taint  her 
virtues,  [man!) 

To  my  sword’s  point  (that  lying  man,  that  base 
Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I may  know 
him!  7 


Bar.  What  have  I here? 

Lean.  A gentleman,  a free  man  ; 

One  that  made  trial  of  this  ladv’s  constancy. 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate!  Leave  off  your 
fooling ; [nicled 

For  if  you  follow  this  course,  you’ll  be  chro- 
For  a devil,  whilst  a saint  she’s  mention’d. 
You  know  my  name,  indeed:  I’m  now  no 
lawyer. 

Enter  Jamie  uni  Assistant. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now,  I hope;  or  else, 
would  I were  hang’d  up! 

And  yet,  the  judge!  He  makes  me  sweat. 
Bur.  What  news  now? 

Jam.  I’ll  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit. 
What  you  have  heard  for  truth,  and  will 
make  proof  of.  [there ; 

Assist.  I will  be  ready  at  th’ appointed  hour 
And  so  I leave  you. 

Bar.  Stay,  I beseech  your  worship. 

And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  Sir,  intend  this  business,44 
And  let  this  bawling  fool ! 45  No  more  w-ords, 
lawyer,  [sons : 

And  no  more  angers;  for  I guess  your  rea- 
This  gentleman  1*11  justify  in  all  places, 

And  that  fair  lady’s  worth,  let  who  dare  cross 
it.  [lou% 

The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jea- 
But  not  to  wrong  your  wife;  she’s  fair  and 
virtuous.  [honour ; 

Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 
Jam.  No  more  talk,  nor  no  moredissention, 
lawyer ; 

I know  your  anger;  ’tis  a vain  and  slight  one ; 
For,  if  you  do.  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  open, 

A life  that  all  the  world  shall I'll  bring 

witness. 

And  rip  before  a judge  the  ulcerous  vtl- 

You  know  I know  you,  and  I can  bring 
witness. 

Bar.  Nay,  good  Sir,  noble  Sir! 

Jam.  Be  at  peace  then  presently; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 
With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with 
that  gentleman : 

H’  has  honour'd  you  too  much ; and  do  it 
chearfully. 

Lop.  Take  us  along,  for  Heav’n  sake,  too! 
Bar.  I am  friends, 

(There  is  no  remedy;  I must  put  up  all. 


41  ’ Tis  a paratour,]  An  apparitor  (which  is  obviously  meant  here)  is  an  officer  that  sum- 
mons offenders,  and  serves  tile  process  in  the  spiritual  court. 

♦J  worthy  of  your  usage.]  Former  editions.  Sr  ward. 

44  intend  this  business.]  Intend  is  here  used  to  signify  regard , or  pay  attention 

to.  The  reader  will  find  it  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  various  parts  of  our  Authors’  works.  In 
this  play,  p.  28S,  Ama.  Why  do  you  stop  met'  Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me.  Again,  p.  244, 
Nothing  intended  but  your  eating  and  drinking? 

45  And  let  this  bauding  J'ool. j The  modern  copies  say,  leave  this  bawling  fool;  but  as  the 
word  let  is  used  to  signify  hindrance , or  obstruction , we  have  followed  the  oldest  books. 
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And  like  my  neighbours  rub  it  out  by  th’ 
shoulders)  [you. 

And  perfect  friends.  Leandro,  now  I thank 
And  there’s  my  hand,  I have  no  more  grudge 
to  you ; [pany. 

But  I’m  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  com- 
Lean.  I shall  not  trouble  you. 

Ars.  We  will  be  friends  too.  [further; 
Mil.  Nay,  lawyer,  you  shall  not  fright  us 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt. 

Bar.  I grant  you;  [coming: 

The  gentleman  s your  bail,  and  tnank  his 
Did  he  not  know  me  too  well,  you  should 
smart  for’t.  [gentlemen, 

Go  all  in  peace;  but,  when  ye  fool  next. 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast 
Die.  I’ll  be  bak’d  first 
Bar.  And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye’re 
bold  and  merry,  [ye. 

The  lawyer’s  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave 
Jam.  Come,  go  along ; I have  employment 
for  you,  [you ; 

Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool 
For  all,  for  every  one. 

All.  We’re  all  your  servants. 

Die.  All,  all,  for  any  thing!  From  this 
day  forward,  [ners. 

I’ll  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  din- 

Jam.  I’m  glad  you  come  off  lair. 

Lean.  The  fair  has  blest  me.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Octavio , Jacintha,  and  Ascanio. 
Oct.  This  is  the  place;  but  why  we  arc 
appointed 

By  don  Jamie  to  stay  here,  is  a depth 
I cannot  sound. 

Asc.  Believe’t,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  any  thing  but  for  our  good. 

Had  1 assurance  of  a thousand  lives, 

And  with  them  'per petuity  of  pleasure, 

And  should  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false. 
Yet  1 durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jac.  *Tis  our  comfort. 

We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are; 
And  death  concludes  ail  misery. 

Oct.  Undiscover’d, 

Wc  must  attend  him. 

Enter  Ilenrique  and  Jamie. 

Asc.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 

With  him  don  Henrique? 

Jac.  Now  I fear!  be  silent. 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  follow  me? 

Jam.  To  saxe your  life; 

A plot  is  laid  lor  t.  All  my  wrongs  forgot, 

I have  a brother’s  love. 

Ben.  Hut  thy  false  self, 

I fear  no  enemy. 

Jam.  You  have  no  friend, 

But  what  breathes  in  me.  If  you  move  a step 
Bejond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 


Hen.  ’Tis  by  thy  practice  then.  I am  sent 
" hither 

To  meet  her  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam.  That  you  should  be  abus’d  thus. 
With  weak  credulity!  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father. 

Or  that  one  mother  bare  us ; for  whose  love 
You  brake  a contract  to  which  Heav’n  was 
witness; 

To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilful  humour 
You  have  expos’d  a sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him, 
(And  such  a son,  though  you  are  most  ob- 
durate. 

To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep 
him  from  [man. 

Bleak  cold  and  hunger!)  this  dissembling  wo- 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  under  her  feet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a grave,  or  dead  to  lie  a prey 
For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen.  ’Tis  false.  I defy  thee, 

And  stand, upon  my  guard ! 

Enter  Leandro , Milanrs,  Arsenio,  Bar/olus , 
Lopez , Diego , Octavio,  Jacintha,  As- 
canio, and  Servants. 

Jam.  Alas,  ’tis  weak. 

Come  on ! Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel. 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast. 

Oct.  My  lord! 

Asc.  In  what  have  we  offended? 

Jam.  I atn  deaf ; 

And  following  my  will,  I do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason.  See  her  ring,  [her. 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to 
Deliver’d  as  a warrant  for  your  death ! 

These  bags  of  gold  you  gave  up  to  her  trust. 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself. 
Bestow’d  on  me,  (and  with  a prodigal  hand; 
Whom  she  pick’d  forth  to  be  tne  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  raise  it  up,  she  bad  me  spare  no  cost. 

And,  as  a surplusage,  offer’d  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 
lien.  Oh,  accurs’d ! 

Jam.  But,  be  incredulous  still;  think  this 
my  plot ; 

Fashion  excuses  to  youself,  and  swear 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  duxes  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a fearful  dream,  and  that 
Y ou  lie  not  at  my  merev,  which  in  this 
1 will  shew  only  : She  lierself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  that  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

(Enter  Violante.) 

Appears  my  Violante?  Speak,  my  dearest, 
Does  not  the  object  please  you  ? 
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Viol.  More  than  if 
All  treasure  that's  above  the  earth,  with  that 
That  lies  conceal’d  in  both  the  Indian  mines, 
\V  ere  laid  down  at  my  feet!  Oh,  bold  Jamie,  I 
Thou  only  canst  deserve  me! 

Jam.  I am  forward; 

And,  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I sleep  not 
On  your  commands. 

Enter  Assistant  and  Officers . 

Viol.  But  yet  they  live : I look’d 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferr’d,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the 
power 

To  say  * they  are  not.’ 

Viol.  *Twas  well  thought  upon. 

This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 

Hen.  Monster! 

Viol.  You,  Sir,  that 

Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own, 
That  Qnderncalh  my  roof  kept  your  cast 
strumpet. 

And  out  of  my  revenues  would  maintain 
Her  riotous  issue:  now  you  find  what  ’lis 
To  tempt  a woman ! With  as  little  feeling 
As  1 turn  off  a slave,  that  is  unfit 
To  do  me  service ; or  a horse,  or  dog. 

That  have  out-liv’d  their  use ; I shake  thee  off, 
To  make  thy  peace  with  Heav’n! 

Hen.  I do  deserve  this; 

And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  wilful  dotage. 

Viol.  For  you,  mistress. 

That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me, 
And  triumph  a in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by 
him. 

But  that  I think,  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  with  speed  to  follow 
The  way  he  leads  thee,  is  sufficient  torture, 

I would  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thy  eyes. 
And  set  my  foot  on  those  bewitching  lips. 
That  had  the  start  of  mine!  But,  as  thou  art. 
Go  to  the  grave  unpitied. 

Assisi.  Who  would  believe 
Such  rage  could  be  in  woman? 

Viol.  For  this  fellow. 

He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam.  Let  him  live  then, 

Since  you  esteem  him  innocent. 

Viol.  No,  Jamie, 

He  shall  make  up  the  mess.  Now  strike  to- 
gether. 

And  let  them  fall  so! 

Assist.  Unheard-of  cruelty ! 

I can  endure  no  longer:  Seize  on  her! 

Viol.  Am  I betray’d? 

Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie? 

Jam.  Could  your  desires 
Challenge  performance  of  a deed  so  horrid? 
Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  Hell, 
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I should  make  up  the  bargain?  Live,  dear 
brother. 

Live  long,  and  happy!  I forgive  you  freely; 

To  have  done  you  inis  service,  is  to  me 
A fair  inheritance;  and  howe’er  harsh  lan- 
guage 

Call’d  on  by  your  rough  usage,  pass’d  my  lips. 
In  my  heart  1 ever  lov'd  you.  All  my  labours 
Were  but  to  shew,  how  much  your  love  was 
cozen’d. 

When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  glass. 

That  did  abuse  you ; and  I am  so  far 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune, 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  1 would  adopt 
him. 

These  are  the  murderers ; ray  noble  friends ! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 
I won,  to  come  disguis’d  thus. 

Hen.  I am  too  full  [do. 

Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak  : But  what  I’ll 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence; 
And,  howsoever  I nave  liv’d,  I’ll  die 
A much-chang’d  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  this  woman. 
Our  joys  were  perfect. 

Hen.  That’s  my  only  comfort. 

That  it  is  in  my  pow’r:  I ne’er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I doted  on  her. 
But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintha. 

Assist.  All’s  come  out,  [riaue; 

And  finds  a fair  success.  Take  her,  don  Hen- 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 

Hen.  Most  gladly. 

Assist.  Your  brother  hath  deserv’d  all. 

Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist.  I have  heard,  advocate, 

What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him: 
From  this  time  strengthen  him  with  honest 
counsels, 

And  you’ll  deserve  my  pardon. 

Bar.  I’ll  change  my  cony : 

But  I am  punish’d,  for  I fear  I have  had 
A smart  blow,  though  unseen. 

Assist.  Curate,  and  Sexton, 

I have  heard  of  you  too;  let  me  hear  no  more, 
And  what’s  past  is  forgotten.  For  this  wo- 
man, 

Though  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  it  not  death ; yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts. 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  em- 
ploy’d 

To  build  a nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life.  ^ 

Viol.  Since  I have  miss’d  my  ends, 

I scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strict  discipline 
O’  th’  church  will  teach  you  better  thought. 
And,  signiors. 

You  that  are  batchelor*,  if  you  ever  marry. 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
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Of  covetousness  and  jealousy ; and  of  dotage,  I For  be  assur’d,  that  weak  man  meet  all  ill. 
And  falshood  in  don  Henrique.  Keep  a mean  I That  gives  himself  up  to  a woman’s  will. 

then;  | [ Exeunt . 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


The  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends. 

Still  when  you  part,  you  would  still  part  our 
friends. 

Our  noblest  friends ! If  aught  have  fall'n  amiss. 
Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient,  that  it  is. 


And  you  have  pardon’d  it.  (In  buildings  great. 
All  tne  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)  Those  are 
fair,46 

And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 


46  But  something  may  be  mended:  Those  are  fairi]  As  the  text  stood  before,  it  had  great 
obscurity;  buildings  seeming  the  antecedent  to  those ; it  means  those  persons  are  fair  or  candid 
judges,  who  spare  what  they  might  destroy.  Seward. 
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WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

A COMEDY. 


This  Comedy  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  our  Authors.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  1639.  E was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King’s 
House  in  Drury  Lane;  a new  prologue  being  then  wrote  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
About  the  year  1708,  it  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  alterations , 
and,  as  the  title-page  modestly  asserts,  amendments , by  some  Persons  of  Quality.  It  hath 
been  since  frequently  represented  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


V. 


ALENTINE 


{a  gallant  that  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  keep  his  estate. 
Francisco,  his  younger  brother. 

Master  Lovegood,  their  uncle. 

A Merch  ANT, yrie/id  to  Master  Lovegood. 


BeblIuorb.  of  Valentine,  and 

HakebrainJ  3Ut*ors  widow. 


Lance  / a fa^contT*  an ^ an  undent  servant 
* (.  to  Valentine' s father. 

- I the  clown , and  servant  to  the 
shorthose,  | widou. 


Roger,  "J 

Ralph,  and  > three  servants  to  the  widow. 
Humphry,  j 
Three  Servants. 

Musicians. 


Women. 

Lady  Hartwell,  a widow. 
Is abell,  her  sister. 


Luce, 


waiting-gentlewoman  to  the  wi- 


dow. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Unc*e  and  Merchant. 

Merchant. \XT HEN  saw  you  Valentine? 

* ’ Unc.  Not  since  the  horse- 
race ; 

He’s  taken  up  with  those  that  wooc  the  widow. 

Mer.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from 
He  l>ore  a worthy  mind.  [such  people? 

t nc.  Alas,  hes  sunk,  [is  worse, 

His  means  are  gone,  lie  wants,  and,  which 
Takes  a delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer.  That’s  strange. 


Unc.  Runs  lunatick,  if  you  but  talk  of 
states : 1 

He  can't  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  his  own, 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means, 

Rut  all  a common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  bailiffs. 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Unc.  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,*  to  use  it 
In  keeping  house,  or  followers,  for  those  ways 
He  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits, 
Cramming  of  serviug-men,  mustering  of  beg- 
gar*. 


1 States.']  State  and  estate  are  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  play. 

Seward. 

* No  gent,  that  has  estate  to  use  if,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  or  rather  writes.  No  gentle- 
nan  that  has  estate  ’s  to  use  it;  and  says,  he  could  not  make  sense  of  the  passage,  till  he  added 
the  verb,  which  * consists  here  of  a single  letter.’  Such  an  addition  is  certainly  inelegant,  and 
(as  we  think)  unnecessary.  The  beginning  of  the  Uncle's  speech  is  a resumption  of  his  last; 
both  summing  up  the  rouiantick  ideas  of  Valentine,  in  regard  to  property : All  a common 
ficAri,  all  men  bound  to  be  his  bailiffs — — No  gentleman  that  has  estate  to  use  it,  See. 
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[Actl. 


Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs, 
Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old  country 
proverbs,  ["vented 

God  bl  ess  the  founders!  These  he  would  have 
Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage,5 
And  never  thinks  of  stale,  or  means,  the 
ground-works ; [bodies, 

Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their 
And  starve  their  understandings. 

Mcr.  That’s  most  certain. 

Unc.  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer.  Why,  let  him  marry. 

And  that  way  rise  again. 

Unc.  It's  most  impossible; 

He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
U pon  a woman . 

Mcr.  Is  he  so  strange  to  women? 

Unc.  1 know  not  what  it  is;  a foolish  glory 
He  has  got,  I know  not  where,  to  balk  those 
benefits ; 

And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  ’em, 
Make  ’em,  or  fair  or  foul,  rugged  or  smooth. 
As  his  impression  senes ; for  he  affirms, 
They’re  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick’d  over  to  a form  by  our  affections,  [pass. 
And  then  they  show.  The  Lovers!  let'em 

Enter  Fountain , Bellamore , Har  drain. 
Mcr.  He  might  be  one;  he  carries  as  much 
They  are  wondrous  merry.  [promise. 

Vnc,  Oh,  their  hopes  are  high.  Sir. 

Fount.  Is  Valentine  come  to  town? 

Bel.  Last  night,  I heard.  fractions; 

Fount.  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  di- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty, 
And  stands,  I warrant  you 


Hare.  Let  her  stand  sure ; 

She  falls  before  us  else.  Come,  let’s  go  seek 
Valentine. 

Mcr.  This  widow  seems  a gallant. 

Unc.  A goodly  woman  ; 

And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state. 
Reserv’d  and  great;*  Fortune  has  made  her 
mistress 

Of  a full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 
, Mcr.  I would  Valentine  had  her. 

Unc.  There's  no  hope  of  that,  Sir. 

Mcr.  O'  that  condition,  he  had  his  mort- 
gage in  again.5 
Unc.  I would  be  had. 

Mcr.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  I’ll  do; 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in;) 

I never  sought  a gentleman’s  undoing, 

Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
The  mortgage  shall  be  render’d  back;  take 
time  for’t. 

You  told  me  of  another  brother. 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir, 

More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  cat  him 
And  drank  him  up;  a handsome  gentleman. 
And  a fine  scholar. 

Enter  three  Tenants. 

Mer.  What  are  these  ? 

Unc.  The  tenants ; 

They’ll  do  what  they  can. 

Mer.  It  is  well  prepar'd.  [him; 

Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  loud  upon 
He’s  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lance.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an’t  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  hone. 


3 Into  more  manly  uses , toil,  and  carriage.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  wit  and  courage: 

taking,  I believe,  manly  to  signify  couragious  ; but  manly , both  here  and  in  the  next  scene,  is 
the  same  as  humane , or  what  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  man.  Seward. 

Wit  and  carriage  is  certainly  right,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  play*  V hen 
Valentine  is  reproaching  the  Lovers  (towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  net)  he  says  to  them, 
who  taught  you  manners , and  apt  carriage?  Many  other  passages  in  the  play  likewise  support 
this  reading. 

4 And  to  her  handsomness  she  bears  her  slate  reserv'd , and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mis- 
tress of  a full  meant]  The  want  of  attention  to  the  metre  here  caused  the  former  Editors  to 
spoil  the  sense  by  giving  an  unmeaning  epithet  to  Fortune.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the 
removal  of  a stop  from  one  word  to  another  can  affect  the  measure;  let  it  be  plac’d  with  its 
former  stop  in  its  station  as  a verse,  and  every  reader  that  has  an  ear  will  perceive  its  harshness. 

— she  hears  her  state 

Reserv'd,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  a full  means 

Remove  the  stop  to  its  right  place,  and  the  verse  recovers  its  harmony.  They  who  would  search 
the  reason  of  tins,  must  first  know  that  the  principal  rule  by  which  the  English  heroic  verse  is 
govern’d,  is,  that  the  even  syllables,  viz.  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  must  hare 
the  accents  upon  them  ; and,  secondly,  that  there  is  one  only  exception  to  this  rule,  riz.  Thai 
where  a pause  precedes  an  odd  syllable , there  the  odd  syllable  may  hare  the  accent.  Thus  in 
the  case  above,  th«  first  syllable  of  fortune  is  the  fifth  in  the  verse,  ami  unless  the  pause  imme- 
diately precedes,  it  spoils  the  metre.  All  the  writers  upon  the  English  measure  that  I have 
seen,  have  not  only  been  very  deficient  for  want  of  knowing  this  exception  to  the  general  rule 
above,  but  have  fall’n  into  great  errors,  and  condemned  verses  that  were  remarkably  harmonious. 

Seward. 

5 He  had  his  mortgage  in  again]  He  had,  in  this  place,  according  to  the  old  manner, 
nifies  he  should  have. 
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Act  l.J 

And  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  per- 

When  we  meet  next [suasions, 

Vnc.  Do  but  persuade  him  fairly ; 

And  for  your  money,  mine,  and  these  men’s 
thanks  too, 

And  what  we  can  be  able 

Mer.  You’re  most  honest; 

You  shall  find  me  no  less,  and  so  I leave  vou. 
Prosper  your  business,  friends!  [£rs/  Mcr. 
Vnc.  Pray  Ileav’n  it  may,  Sir. 

Lance.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  I’ll  be 
mad  with  him, 

And  tell  him  that — I’ll  not  spare  him 

His  father  kept  good  meat,  good  drink,  good 
fellows,  [hours  welcome; 

Good  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neigh- 
Kept  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality. 

Yet  kept  his  state  still. 

Must  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  have  liv’d 
Under  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintain’d 
Good  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the  city. 

To  a greater  shoulder  of  mutton  ami  a custard. 
And  have  our  state  turn’d  into  cabbage-gar- 
Mustitbeso?  [dens? 

Vnc.  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

Lance.  That’s  a9  he  makes  his  game. 

Vnc.  Entreat  him  lovingly. 

And  make  him  feel. 

Lance.  I’ll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 
Vul.  (within)  And  tell  the  gentleman.  I’ll 
be  with  him  presently. 

Say  I want  money  too;  I must  not  fail,  boy. 
Lance.  Y ou  will  want  clothes,  I hope. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  Bid  the  young  courtier 
Repair  to  me  anon;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Vnc.  He  comes;  be  diligent,  but  not  too 
Start  him,  but  not  affright  him.  [rugged ; 
Val.  Phew!  are  you  there?  [angry. 

Unc.  YVe  come  to  see  you,  nephew ; be  not 
Val.  YY’hy  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these 
strange  people  ? [more. 

Why,  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich 
Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten.  We  beseech  you, 

For  our  poor  children's  sake. 

Val.  Who  bid  you  get  ’em? 

Have  you  not  threshing  work  enough,  but 
children 


257 

Must  l$e  bang’d  out  o’  th’  sheaf  too?  Other 
men, 

With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets. 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs:  You,  with  a clove  of 
garlick,  [sour  milk, 

A piece  of  cheese  would  break  a saw,  and 
Can  mount  like  stallions;  and  I must  maintain 
These  tumblers! 

Lance.  You  ought  to  maintain  us;  we 
Have  maintain’d  you,  and  when  you  slept 
provided  for  you.  [labours ; 

Who  bought  the  silk  you  wear?  I think  our 
Reckon,  you’ll  find  it  so.  Who  found  your 
horses,  [verns. 

Perpetual  pots  of  ale,6  maintain’d  your  ta* 
Ana  who  extol’d  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beau- 
ties ? [pies  1 

We  had  no  hand  in  these ; no,  we’re  all  pup- 
Your  tenants  base  vexations! 

Val.  Y'cry  well,  Sir. 

Lance.  Had  you  land.  Sir, 

And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away 
from  ’em, 

Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks?  Where  will 
you  hunt  next  ? 

You  had  a thousand  acres,  fair  and  open : 

The  King’s  Bench  is  enclos’d,  there's  no  good 
riding ; [heed,  Sir) 

The  Counter’s  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take 
And  bogs;  you’ll  auickly  find  what  broth7 
they’re  made  ot. 

Val.  You’re  short  and  pithy. 

Lance.  They  say  you’re  a hne  gentleman. 
And  excellent  judgment  they  report  you  have; 

a wit;  [cloak  with  you, 

Keep  yourself  out  o’  th’  rain,*  and  take  your 
YVhicn  by  interpretation  is  your  state,  Sir, 

Or  I shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.  You 
And  may  have  means.  [have  money, 

Val.  1 prithee  leave  prating! 

Does  my  good  lie  within  thy  brain  to  further. 
Or  my  undoing  in  thy  pity?  Go,  [horses. 
Go,  get  you  home;  there  whistle  to  your 
And  let  them  edify!  Away,  sow  hemp, 

To  hang  yourselves  withal ! What  am  I to  vou , 
Or  you  to  me?  Am  1 your  landlord,  puppies? 
Vnc.  This  is  uncivil. 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


6 IVho  found  your  horses  perpetual  pots  of  ale.']  This  is  evidently  corrupt.  Mr.  Sympson 
conjectures,  IVho  found  your  horses  perpetual  oats  and  hay?  But  as  my  correction  seems  more 
easy,  and  is  confirm'd  by  Mr.  Theobald’s  concurrence,  1 have  ventured  to'insert  it  in  the  text. 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  IVho  found  you  horses? 

The  old  reading,  with  only  the  insertion  of  a stop,  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward’s 
amendment. 

7 If  hat  broth  they're  made  of]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  with  Mr.  Seward’s  concurrence. 

You'll  quickly  fad  what  boih  they're  made  of. 

YVe  think  t roth  the  right  word,  meaning,  * You’ll  soon  find  what  sort  of  liquid  is  in  the  bogs.’ 
After  all,  broth  is  a strange  expression,  but  Mr. Sympson'*  reading  i*  hard,  and  scarcely  English- 

8 Keep  uourself  out  o'  th'  rain , &c.l  You  are  wise,  keep  vou  warm. 

VOL.  1.  2L 
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Val.  More  unmerciful  you,  [dings ; 

To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  pud- 
They  are  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows ! 

3 Ten.  Your  father’s  worship  would  have 
us'd  us  better. 

Val.  My  father’s  worship  was  a fool ! 

Lance.  Hey,  hey,  boys! 

Old  Valentine  i’faith;  the  old  boy  still! 

Unc.  Fy,  cousin ! [never 

Val.  I mean  besotted  to  his  state;  he  had 
Left  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
Which,  till  I sold,  was  a mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenants: 

They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature.  Uncle, 

As  water  to  a fever. 

Lance.  We  will  go; 

But  ’tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  you  shall  keep  your  state! 

Vat.  Thou  liest;  I will  not. 

Lance.  Sweet  Sir,  thou  liest;  thou  shalt; 

and  so  good  morrow  ! [ Exeunt  Tenants. 
Val.  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a noble 
Now  to  your  business.  Uncle.  [breeding. 
Unc.  To  your  state  then.  [it  no  more ; 
Val.  ’Tis  gone,  and  I am  clad  on’t ; name 
’Tis  that  I nray  against,  and  Heav’n  has  heard 
I tell  you,  sir,  I am  more  fearful  of  it,  [me. 

1 mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands,  or  livings. 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o’  Sundays, 
For  being  quell’d  with  carriers.  Out  upon’t! 
Caveat  emptor!  Let  the  fool  out-sweat  it, 
That  thinks  he  has  got  a catch  on't. 

Unc.  This  is  madness. 

To  be  a wilful  beggar. 

Val.  I am  mad  then. 

And  so  1 mean  to  be ; will  that  content  you? 
How  bravely  now  I live,  how  jocund! 

How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears! 
How'  free  from  title-troubles  ! 

Unc.  And  from  means  too. 

Val.  Means?  Why,  all  good  men’s  my 
means ; 9 my  wit’s  my  plough. 

The  town’s  my  stock,  tavern’s  my  standing  - 
house,  [gentlemen 

And  all  the  world  knows  there’s  no  want;  all 
That  love  society,  love  me;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  open,  are  my  tenants; 
Every  man’s  clothes  fit  me,  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove,  and  when  I please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 

A piece  is  levied,  and  a coach  prepar’d. 

And  I go  I care  not  whither.  vVhat  need 
state  here? 

Unc.  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 
they  last,  Sir? 

Val.  Far  longer  than  vour  jerkin,  and  wear 
fairer ; 

Should  I take  ought  of  you?  ’Tis  true,  I 
beg’d  now. 


[Act  I. 

Or  which  is  worse  than  that,  I stole  a kindness, 
And  which  is  worst  of  all,  I lost  my  way  in't; 
Your  mind  is  enclosed,  nothing  lies  open  nobly. 
Your  very  thoughts  arc  hinds  that  work  on 
nothing. 

But  daily  sweat  and  trouble : Were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this?  ’Tis  true,  I shifted. 

Are  my  acquaintance  grasiers?  But,  Sir,  know, 
No  man  that  I’m  allied  to,  in  my  living. 

But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use. 

Or  my  necessity,  null  first ; nor  is  this  forc’d, 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness; 
And  do  you  think  I venture  nothing  equal  ? 
Unc.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 

Val.  Whats  my  knowledge.  Uncle?  Is’t 
not  worth  money  ? [ing,  wit. 

What’s  my  understanding,  my  travel,  read- 
AU  these  digested,  my  daily  making  men, 
Some  to  speak,  that  too  much  phlegm  had 
frozen  up ; [their  peace, 

Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold 
And  put  their  tongues  to  pensions;  some  to 
wear  their  clotnes,  [Uncle! 

And  some  to  keep  ’em?  *°  These  are  nothing, 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  deservers — not  examining  [wicked, 
How  much,  or  what’s  done  for  them — it  is 
And  such  a one,  like  you,  chews  his  thought* 
double, 

Making  ’em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 
Enter  two  Servants. 

1 Ser.  This  cloak  and  hat.  Sir,  and  my 
master’s  love.  [that, 

Val.  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  and  take 
And  leave  ’em  jt  my  lodging. 

1 Ser.  I shall  do’t,  Sir. 

Val.  I do  not  think  of  these  things,  [you. 

2 Ser.  Please  you.  Sir,  I have  gold  here  for 
Val.  Give  it  me.  Drink  that,  and  com- 
mend me  to  thy  master. 

Look  you.  Uncle,  do  1 beg  these? 

Unc.  No  sure,  it  is  your  worth.  Sir. 

Val.  *Tis  like  cnougn  ; but,  pray  satisfy  me. 
Are  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
Tlte  starv’d  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from, 

Or  sell  ing  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like  spices, 
Which  eentlemen  do  after  burn  by  th’  ounces.* 
Do  not  I know  your  wav  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains,  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  up 
butchers  ? 

Your  racking  pastures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds,  and  their  issues, 
As  Andcluzia  breeds?  These  are  authentic- 
I tell  you,  Sir,  1 would  not  change  wavs  with 
Unless  it  were  to  sell  vour  state  that  hour,  [you, 
And,  if ’twere  possible,  to  spend  it  then  too, 


9 All  good  men's  my  means  ] This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  copies ; the  modern  (more 
grammatically,  but  less  poetically)  say.  All  good  men  are  my  means. 

It  is  plain  to  any  one,  who  reads  the  two  or  three  foregoing  speeches  of  Valentine  atten- 
tively, that  he  is  defending  his  rouiantick  humour,  arguing  by  way  of  interrogation;  according 
to  which  we  haye  reformed  the  pointing,  and,  we  hope,  cleared  the  text  front  obscurity. 
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Act  I.J 


\ 


For  all  your  beasts  in  Rumney.11  Now  you 
know  me.  [you're  grown 

Unc.  I would  you  knew  yourself ; but,  since 
Such  a strange  enemy  to  all  that  fits  you, 

Give  me  leave  to  make  your  brother’s  fortune. 
Val.  How  ? [may  recover ; 

Unc.  From  your  mortgage,  which  yet  you 
I'll  find  the  means. 

Val.  Pray  save  your  labour.  Sir; 

My  brother  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune. 
And  I think,  what  I hold  a mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him  ; I love  him  better; 

He  has  wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means,  he 
shall  live 

Without  this  trick  of  state ; we  are  heirs  both. 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Unc.  My  last  offer. 

And  then  I* in  gone. 

Val.  What  is’t?  and  then  I’ll  answer. 

Unc.  What  think  you  of  a wife  yet  to  re- 
store you? 

And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles. 

Val.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please 
You  shall  not  find  me  stubborn,  [my  fancy, 
Unc.  Speak  your  woman.  [mendations 

Val.  One  without  eyes,  that  is,  self-com- 
(Forwhen  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're 
unwholesome)  ; 

One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  herself  commended , wavers. 
And  points  men  out  a way  to  make  ’em 
wicked) ; [man 

One  without  substance  of  herself  ;**  that  wo- 
Without  the  pleasureofher  life,  that's  wanton. 
Though  she  be  young;  forgetting  it,  tho’  fair; 


Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 
Not  her  own  admiration ; all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings ; if 
There  may  be  such  a woman. 

Unc.  Yes,  there  may  be. 

Val.  And  without  state  too  ? 

Unc . You’re  dispos'd  to  trifle,  [me  next. 
Well,  fare  you  well.  Sir!  When  you  want 
You’ll  seek  me  out  a better  sense. 

Val.  Farewell,  Uncle, 

And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. 

[Exit. 

Unc.  It  shall  not  trouble  you.  I’ll  watch 
him  still ; 

And,  when  his  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  his 
will.  [£xf/. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce.  I know  thecauseofalith  is  sadness  now; 
Your  sister  has  engross’d  all  the  brave  Ixn  ers. 
Isab.  She  has  wherewithal,  much  good 
may’t  do  her ! [ears. 

Prithee,  speak  softly ; we  are  open  to  men’s 
Luce.  Fear  not,  we’re  safe;  we  may  sec  all 
that  pass,  [language. 

Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their 
And  yet  stand  undiscover’d.  Be  not  melan- 
You  are  as  fair  as  she.  [choly ; 

Isab.  Who,  I ? I thank  you ; 

I am  as  haste  ordain’d  me,  a thing  slubber'd : 
My  sister  is  a goodly,  portly  lady, 

A woman  of  a presence;  she  spreads  sattin, 
As  the  king's  snips  do  canvas,  every  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bonnets. 
Strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out-sail  me ; 
I am  a carvel  to  her.*3 


11  For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo,  now  you  know  we.]  I would  not  conclude  tliat  there  is 
no  such  place  in  England  as  Rumnillo,  merely  because  I never  heard  of  it;  but  it  does  not 
sound  like  an  English  name,  and  what  weighs  more  with  me,  it  gives  a redundant  syllabic  to 
the  verse.  The  Uncle  is  before  described  as  a great  grasier;  his  beasts  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  chief  of  his  wealth,  than  nis  beans.  Rumney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
is  remarkably  famous  for  fatting  cattle;  I think  therefore  my  conjecture  was  probably  the  true 
reading.  Seward.  . 

**  One  without  substance  of  her  self , that  woman  without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wan- 
ton, though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fair,  making  her  glass,  &c,]  Mr.  Seward  reads, 
One  without  substance  of  herself  ; that  woman 
Without  the  pleasure  of  her  life , that's  wanton ; 

Though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fair. 

Making  her  glass,  &cc. 

This  passage  is  certainly  difficult,  but  Mr.  Seward’s  reading  has  rendered  it  still  more  obscure 
than  the  licentious  |>ointing  of  the  old  books.  Our  reading  is  with  a strict  adherence  to  the  old 
text,  and  with  hut  small  variation  from  the  old  punctuation.  The  9ense  of  the  whole  speech 
wc  conceive  to  be  this:  ‘ The  woman  I expect  is,  one  without  eyes,  to  discover  her  own 
‘ charms;  one  without  ears , to  receive  flattery;  one  without  substance  of  herself,  i.e.  one 
‘ without  the  vent  essence  of  woman ; a woman,  without  wantonness  (the  chief  pleasure  of 
‘ woman’s  life)  though  young  ; unconscious  of  her  beauty,  though  fair,  &c.  &c .'  This  sense 
is  easily  obtained  by  our  regulation  of  the  stops,  and  is  (as  wc  believe)  the  true  one. 

**  I am  a carvel  to  her  ] Ca  eel,  from  the  Spanish  word  caravila,  an  old-fashioned  vessel, 
formerly  much  used  in  Spain,  sharp  before,  ill-shaped  every  way,  and  all  the  masts  stooping 
forwards.  Their  sails  are  all  mizcn-sails,  that  is,  triangular  ; they  will  lie  nearer  the  wind  than 
other  sails,  but  arc  not  so  commodious -to  handle. — This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Spa- 
nish Dictionaries.  Carvil  here  sc»-ins  to  be  used  for  a small  ship,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  : • I gave  them  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians  there,  to  send  in  the  little 
‘ fly  boat,  or  the  carvel , into  the  river;  for  with  our  great  ships  wc  durst  not  approach  the 
* coast.*  R. 
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Lure.  But  a tight  one. 

Isab.  She  is  excellent  well  built  too. 

Lure.  And  yet  she’s  old. 

Is nb.  She  never  saw  above  one  voyage,  Luce, 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  and  a right  good  merchant. 
She  plays,  and  sings  too,  dances  and  discourses, 
Comes  very  near  essays,  a pretty  poet, 

Begins  to  piddle  with  philosophy, 

A subtle  cnymic  wench,  and  can  extract 
The  spirit  of  mens’  estates;  she  has  the  light 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice.  For 
’Tis  reason  l wait  my  mean  fortune.  [me, 
Luce.  Y ou  arc  so  bashful ! 

Isab.  ’Tis  not  at  first  word  up  and  ride; 
thou’rt  cozen’d ; [lose 

That  would  shew  mad,  i'faith!  Besides,  we 
The  main  part  of  our  politick  government. 

If  we  become  provokers:  Then  we  arc  fair, 
And  fit  for  mens’  embraces,  when,  like  towns, 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried  : 

Hold  out  their  strongest  batteries,  then  com- 
pound too 

Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off 
With  our  fair  wedding-colours  flying!  Who 
are  these  ? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance . 

Luce.  I know  not,  nor  I care  not. 
hah.  Prithee  peace  then! 

A well-built  gentleman. 

Luce.  But  poorly  thatch’d  ! 

Lance.  Has  he  devour’d  you  too? 

Fran.  H’  has  gulp’d  me  down,  Lance. 
Lance.  Left  you  no  means  to  study  ? 

Fran.  Not  a farthing: 

Dispatch’d  my  poor  annuity,  I thank  him. 
Here’s  all  the  nope  I’ve  left,  one  bare  ten 
shillings. 

Lance.  You’re  fit  for  great  men’s  services. 
Fran.  I am  fit,  but  who  will  take  me  thus? 
Men’s  miseries  are  now  accounted 
Stains  in  their  natures.  1 hate  travelled. 
And  I have  studied  long,  observ’d  all  king- 
doms, 

Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners: 
Yet,  that  1 ain  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 

1 shall  not  thrive ; all  these  are  but  vain  stu- 
dies! [Lance? 

Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a lodging, 


[Act  1. 

Lance.  I’ll  sell  the  tiles*4  of  my  house 
else,  my  horse,  my  hawk  ; [Francis, 
Nay,  ’sdeath,  I’ll  pawn  my  wife ! Oh,  Mr. 
That  I should  see  your  father  s house  fall  thus ! 
Isab.  An  honest  fellow ! 

Lance.  Your  father’s  house,  that  fed  me. 
That  bred  up  all  my  name  ? 

Isab.  A grateful  fellow! 

Lance.  And  fall  by 

Fran.  Peace;  I know  you’re  angry,  Lance, 
But  I must  not  hear  with  whom ; he  is  my 
brother,  [dear  brother! 

And,  though  you  hold  him  slight,  my  most 
A gentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs, 

(He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
Fraughted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts. 
The  issues  of  a noble  and  manly  spirit. 

As  any  he  alive.  I must  not  hear  you : 
Though  I am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  so. 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I love  him. 
And  to  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 
Isab.  A noble  nature!  Dost  thou  know 
Luce.  No,  mistress.  [him.  Luce? 

Isab.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  good 
men . [there  together ! 

What  a fair  body  and  a mind  are  married 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ? 

Luce.  W‘hat  is  that  to  you? 

Isab.  ’Tis  true,  but ’tis  great  pit)'. 

Luce.  How  she  changes!  [incn  too— 
Ten  thousand  more  than  he,  as  handsome 
Isab.  ’Tis  like  enough;  but,  as  I live,  this 
gentleman,  [knowing  him? 

Among  ten  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no 
Why  should  he  want?  Fellows  of  no  merit, 
Slignt  and  puff’d  souls,  that  walk  like  sha- 
dows by, 

Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are,  or  poise,1* 
Let  them  complain  1 

Luce.  Her  colour  changes  strangely. 

Isab.  This  man  was  made  to  mark  his 
wants,  to  waken  us : [him, 

Alas,  poor  gentleman!  But  will  that  fledge 
Keep  him  from  cold?  Believe  me  he’s  well- 
Anil  cannot  he  but  of  a noble  lineage;  [bred, 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 

Luce,  ’is  a handsome  man.  [him  off; 
Isab.  The  sweetness  of  his  suff’rance  sets 
Oh,  Luce — But  whither  go  I ? 

Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it. 


14  Til  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  else , my  horse,  my  hawk^\  Mr.  Theobald  has  made  a 
query  in  his  margin,  whether  this  should  be  title  or  tiles.  I make  no  doubt  of  determining 
for  tne  last,  not  because  it  was  my  own  and  Mr.  Syinpson’s  conjecture  long  since,  hut  that 
the  very  same  expression.  I'll  sail  the  tiles  of  my  house , occurs  in  another  play  of  our  Authors. 

Seward. 

*5  Or  poise. J The  construction  of  this  is  a little  difficult,  leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are, 
or  of  what  poise  or  weight  they  were.  Mr.  Syinjison  not  admitting  this,  would  put  voice  for 
poise , it  being  the  property  of  shadows  neither  to  leave  print  or  voice  behind  them.  And 
voice , he  says,  is  used  by  our  Authors  for  fame.  If  this  ne  not  admitted  he  would  read,  for 
those,  let  them  complain.  But  I cannot  see  sufficient  reason  for  any  change.  Little  difficul- 
ties of  construction  and  incorrectnesses  of  language  too  frequently  occur  to  suppose  our  Authors 
not  sometimes  really  guilty  of  them.  Seward. 

We  think  this  passage  possesses  a graceful  familiarity  of  phrase,  and  is  without  any  difficulty 
of  construction. 
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Act  i».] 

Isab.  I would  lie  had  what  I can  spare. 
Luce.  ’Tis  charitable. 

Lance.  Come,  Sir,  I’ll  see  you  lodg'd ; you’ve 
tied  mv  tongue  fast. 

I’ll  steal  before  vou  want ; 'tis  but  a hanging! 

[ Exeunt  Lance  and  l'rancisco. 


96 1 

Isab.  That’s  a good  fellow  too,  an  honest 
fellow!  [know — 

Why,  this  would  move  a stone.  I must  needs 
But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce.  Is  the  wind  there? 

That  makes  for  me. 

Isab.  Come,  1 forget  a business.  \ Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Widow  and  Luce. 

Wid.  AffY  sister,  and  a woman  of  so  base  a 
IV1  What  was  the  fellow?  [pity ! 

Luce.  Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 
Wid.  Poor?  [whence  neither. 

Luce.  Poor  enough;  and  no  man  knows  from 
Wid.  What  could  she  see? 

Luce.  Only  his  misery?  [sotner. 

For  else  she  might  behold  a hundred*  hand- 
Wid.  Did  she  change  much  ? 

Luce.  Extremely,  wnen  he  spoke; 

And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 

(I  fear  her  love)  fram’d  such  a commendation, 
And  follow’d  it  so  far,  as  made  me  wonder. 

Wid.  Is  she  so  hot,  or  such  a want  of  lovers, 
That  she  must  dote  upon  afflictions? 

Why  does  she  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons. 
And  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her 
wanton  ness,  [gafy  ? 

And  fly  her  honour,  common  both  to  beg- 
Did  she  sneak  to  him? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not ; 

But  ever  since  she  hath  l>ecn  mainly  troubled. 
Wid.  Was  he  young? 

Luce.  Yc%  young  enough. 

Wid.  And  look’d  he  like  a gentleman? 
Luce.  Like  such  a gentleman  would  pawn 
ten  oaths  for  twelve  pence.  [not  be. 
Wid.  My  sister,  and  sink  basely!  This  must 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him? 

Luce.  Yes,  madam  ; and  has  employ’d  a 
squire  call’d  Shorthose.  [all  this  private; 
Wid.  Oh,  that’s  a precious  knave!  Keep 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging,  [understand  ; 
What  you  can  gather  by  any  means,  let  me 
I'll  stop  her  heat,  and  turn  her  charity  ano- 
ther way,  ‘ [counsels. 

To  bless  herself  first.  Be  still  close  to  her 
A beggar,  and  a stranger ! There’s  a blessed- 
ness ! 

I’ll  none  of  that.  I have  a toy  yet,  sister, 
Shall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  find  it. 
And,  for  your  mins,  take  you  the  last  gown 
I wore. 

This  makes  me  mad,  but  I shall  force  a re- 
medy ! [Exeunt. 


Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore , Harcbrain,  and 
Valentine. 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look’d  for  thee, 
and  long'd  for  thee ! 

This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing, the  stateliest. 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies! 
Bet.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  now,  for 
an  answer.  [upon  her. 

Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look 
No,  not  say  * good  morrow,’  nor  * good  even,’ 
’Till  that  is  past. 

Vat.  She  has  found  what  dough  you  are 
made  of,  and  so  kneads  you: 

Arc  you  good  at  nothing,  but  these  after- 
games? [they  arc, 

I have  told  you  often  enough  what  things 
What  precious  things,  these  widows! 

Hare.  If  we  had  ’em.  [to  woo  'em. 

Val.  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it.)  [gentlemen. 
Fount.  Well,  go  forward.  [litick  : 

Val  An  innocent,  a knave  fool,  a fool  po- 
The  last  of  whicit  are  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bel.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune? 

Val.  No  such  blind  one. 

Fount.  We  gave  you  reasons,  why  ’twas 
needful  for  us.  [reasons, 

Val.  As  \ou’re  those  fools,  I did  allow  those 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd 
’em. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  wooc  a widow? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understanding!)'. 
Hare.  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy 
her  wealth. 

Val.  Why,  there  you're  fools  still ; crafty  to 
catch  yourselves,  [swer. 

Pure  politick  fools;  I look'd  for  such  an  an- 
Once  more  hear  me:  It  is, 

To  wed  a widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  bo  yours  or  no. 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride  in.  Mark  ine ; 
widows 

Arc  long  extents  in  law  upon  men’s  livings. 
Upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets;16  they  that 
enjoy  ’em. 


16  Widows  are  long  extent  in  law  upon  news,  livings  upon  their  bodies  winding-sheet ,~\ 
Aews  was  an  odd  corruption : My  first  conjecture  was,  upon  men , tiring  upon  their  bodies 
binding-sheets.  Mr. Theobald  read,  upon  mens  livings , upon  their  bodies  winding-sheet. 

This 
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Lie  but  with  dead  men's  monuments,  and 
beget 

Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.  Is  not  this 
plain  now  ? 

Bel.  Plain  spoken. 

Val.  And  plain  truth;  but,  if  you'll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 
(Not  any  part  concerns  your  understandings. 
For  then  you  arc  meacocks,  fools,  and  mi- 
serable) [cug,17 

March  off  amain!  within  an  inch  of  a fir- 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a weather-cock ! 

Kill  every  day  a serjeant  for  a twelvemonth, 
Rob  the  Exchequer,  and  burn  all  the  Rolls! 
And  these  will  make  a show. 

Hare.  And  these  are  trifles?  [things; 

Val.  Consider'd  to  a widow,  caipty  no- 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  ’tis  a monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all, 
Especially  as  now  ’tis  made:  Mcthinks 
A man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more11 
wife  [trinkets. 

To  ine,  and  of  a nobler  tie,  than  all  these 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses. 
Which  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when  that’s  done,  what  are  we?  Crest- 
fall’n  cowards! 

What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges. 
And  disobedience?  What’s  the  love  they  ren- 
der 

Atone-and-twenty  years?  4 1 pray  die,  father!' 
When  they  are  young,  they  arc  like  bells  rung 
backwards, 

Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness;  and,  come 
to  years  once, 

There  drops  a son  by  th'  sword  in  his  mistress’s 
quarrel ; 

A great  joy  to  his  parents ! A daughter  ripe 
too. 

Grows  high  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 
A heating,  runs  away  with  a supple-ham’d 
servingman : 

His  twenty  nobles  spent,  takes  to  a trade. 


[Act  2. 

And  learns  to  spin  men’s  hair  off;  there's 
another:  [marry? 

And  most  are  of  this  nature.  Will  you 
Foun.  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I 
feel  yet. 

Val.  And  this  same  widow  ? 

Fount.  If  I may;  and,  mcthinks,  [gen, 
However  you  are  pleas’d  to  dispute  these  dan- 
Such  a warm  match,  and  for  you,  Sir,  were 
not  hurtful. 

Val.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.  For  me, 
She  can't,  with  all  the  art  she  has,  make  me 
more  miserable. 

Or  much  more  fortunate:  I have  no  state  left, 
A benefit  that  none  of  you  can  brag  of, 

And  there's  the  antidote  againt  a widow; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much 
else ; [else. 

And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  were  too  rich 
And,  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does: 

1 can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers. 
Hear  her  without  a faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a traitor;  moan  ner  person, 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride;  if  you  could  do 
these, 

And  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fortune, 
’Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 

Fount.  This  is  malice. 

Val.  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and 
not  with  you, 

Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought 
to- bed. 

With  all  the  state  you  have,  you’ll  find  this 
certain. 

But  is  it  come  to  pass  you  must  marry? 

Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you  ? 

Bel.  Grant  it  be  so?  [maid, 

Val.  Then  chuse  the  tamer  evil,  take  a 
A maid  not  worth  a penny ; make  her  yours, 
Knead  her,  and  mould  ber  yours;  a maid 
worth  nothing: 

There  is  a virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing. 


This  seemed  a better  reading  than  mine.  But  still  it  had  some  obscurities.  That  widows  are 
long  extents  in  law  upon  men’s  livings  or  estates,  is  clear;  but  how  are  they  extents  in  law 
upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets?  A proper  attention  to  the  metre  gives  good  reason  to  con- 
clude the  second  upon  to  be  an  interpolation  ; for  the  verse  is  perfect,  and  the  sense  clear  with- 
out it.  Widows  are  the  winding-sheets  and  monuments  of  their  dead  husbands.  Seward. 

The  second  upon  should  be  retained.  Widows,  says  Valentine,  are  tong  extents  in  law 
upon  men's  livings ; upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets.  4 Extents  on  their  estates,  winding* 
« sheets  on  their  bodies.’  Where  is  the  difficulty?  What  follows  proves  this:  Bedding  with 
a widow , proceeds  Valentine,  is  celebrating  your  funeral. 

17  IVithin  an  inch  of  a fircug.j  1 believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  fircug.  Mr. Theobald 
alters  it  to  f relock,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  conjecture,  for  lie  sent  it  me  among  the  few  that 
he  favoured  me  with  by  lutter,  but  I cannot  see  what  danger  there  is  in  merely  marching  near 
a firelock,  unless  in  the  instant  of  discharging,  or  what  relation  turning  o’  the  toe  like  a tcra- 
t her  -cock,  has  to  a firelock.  I dare  say  the  Authors  originally  used  a word  that  signified  a place 
to  turn  upon,  where  to  slip  was  certain  death  ; the  best  word  I know  is  precipice,  hut  that's  toe 
far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters.  Whirlpool,  furnace , and  spire-top,  would  give  the  sense 
required,  but  1 shall  not  venture  either  of  them  in  the  text.  Seward. 

11  more  wise  to  me, ] Good  sense,  which  is  the  best  manuscript,  lets  us  see  s’ 

once  that  wise  is  a corruption,  and  that  our  Poets  undoubtedly  wrote  wife.  Sympson. 
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Act  2.] 


A maid  makes  conscience  [pets ; 19 

Of  half-a-crown  a- week  for  pins  and  pup- 
A maid’s  content  with  one  coach  and  two 
horses. 

Not  falling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
With  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed ; 

Aged,  she  makes  the  wife,  preserves  the  fame 
and  issue ; 

A widow  is  a Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all. 
Fount.  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  us. 

Val.  You’re  my  friends,  [money, 

And  all  my  loving  friends;  I spend  your 
Yet  I deserve  it  too ; yon  are  my  friends  still. 
1 ride  your  horses,  when  I want  1 sell  ’em ; 

I eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen; 
Sometimes  I make  you  drunk,  and  then  you 
seal. 

For  which  I’ll  do  you  this  commodity. 

Be  rul'd,  and  let  me  try  her,  I’ll  discover  her; 
The  truth  is,  I will  never  leave  to  trouble  her. 
Till  I see  through  her;  then,  if  I find  her 
worthy 

Hare.  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 
Val.  ’Tis  done  then. 

I must  want  nothing. 

Hare.  Nothing  but  the  woman. 

Val.  No  jealousy;  for,  when  I many, 

The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I take  him. 
And  the  flesh  foolisber.  Come,  let’s  to  dinner ; 
And  when  I’m  whetted  well  with  wine,  have 
at  her!  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

lsab.  But  art  thou  sure? 

Luce.  No  surer  than  I heard.  [ther  ? 
lsab.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow  s bro- 
Luce.  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 
lsab.  He  did  search  out  the  truth? 


Luce.  It  seems  he  did. 

lsab.  Prithee,  Luce,  call  him  hither. 

If  he  be  no  worse,  I ne’er  repent  my  pity. 
Now,  Sirrah,  what  was  he  wc  sent  you  after. 
The  gentleman  i’  th’  black  ? 

Enter  Shorthose. 

Short.  I’  th’  tom  black? 
lsab.  Yes,  the  same.  Sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him? 
lsab.  Why,  my  worship 
Would  know  his  name,  and  what  he  is. 

Short.  'Is  nothing; 

He  is  a man,  and  yet  he  is  no  man. 
lsab.  You  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short.  ’Tis  mv  profession. 

lsab.  How  is  he  a man,  and  no  man? 

Short.  He’s  a beggar; 

Only  the  sign  of  a man,  the  bush  pull’d  down. 
Which  shews  the  house  stands  empty. 
lsab.  What’s  his  calling? 

Short.  They  call  him  beggar. 
lsab.  What’s  his  kindred? 

Short.  Beggars. 
lsab.  His  worth  ? 

Short.  A learned  beggar,  a poor  scholar. 
lsab.  How  does  he  live? 

Short.  Like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 
lsab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother? 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 
lsab.  What  may  his  name  be? 

Short.  Orson. 

lsab.  Leave  your  fooling.  [ing. 

Short.  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  liv- 
Jsab.  Once  more. 

Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I’ll  be  hang’d  first. 

Unless  I heard  him  christen’d;  but  I can  tel! 
What  foolish  people  call  him. 


19 pins  and  puppets ,]  As  there  is  a syllable  wanting  in  the  measure  here,  I have  ven- 

tured to  supply  it.  Pins  and  puppet-shows  seem  to  me  rather  more  expressive  of  a lady’s 
pocket  expence3  than  pins  and  puppets.  Seward. 

Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading,  pins  and  pin-puppets ; and  says,  ‘The  fashionable  pin- 
’ cases  in  our  Authors*  days,  were  made  in  the  shape  of  little  puppets,  or  poppets;  and  though 
‘ that  custom  is  discontinued,  we  still  retain  the  word  pin  poppets  to  this  very  day  in  the  north  of 
* England.*  But  allowing  this  to  have  been  the  Authors’  meaning, *we  cannot  think  any  ad- 
dition necessary;  the  old  text  conveying  fully  the  sense  required,  that  a maid  will  not  be  so 
exorbitant  in  what  is  called  pin-money  an  a widow. 

40 one  bed , aged  she  makes  the  wise, ] Mr.  Theobald  reads,  the  wife  from  the 

old  quarto,  and  Mr.  Sympson  thee  wise,  both  retaining  the  word  aged,  which,  though  not 
nonsense,  seems  to  add  very  little  to  the  sense,  especially  to  Mr.  Theobald’s  reading,  which  to 
me  seems  as  far  as  he  alters,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  what  convinces  me  that  aged  is  a spu- 
rious word,  is,  that  it  utterly  spoils  the  measure;  my  reading  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
restores  the  verse,  and  gives,  I think,  a much  better  sense,  viz.  that  a maid  when  married  has 
one  good,  or  the  same  interest  with  her  husband,  in  contradiction  to  a widow,  who  generally 
Has  a separate  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  reading  is, 

With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed,  one  good. 

She  makes  the  wife , preserves,  &c. 

Mr.  .Seward’s  alteration  is  licentious,  and  one  good  is  not  so  strong  a finish  as  one  led,  be 
tides  that  it  is  already  implied  in  one  faith , one  content.  Aged  is,  it  is  true,  rather  hard,  but  not 
unintelligible;  signifying,  that  the  maid,  when  grown  olde-,  makes  a good  wife,  and  preserve* 
die  reputation  of  th?  family,  &c.  which  is  not  the  case  with  a widow. 
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I sab.  What? 

Short.  Francisco. 

hah.  Where  lies  this  learning.  Sir? 

Short.  In  Paul’s  Church-yard,  forsooth.11 
Isab.  I mean  that  gentleman,  fool ! 

Short.  Oh,  that  fool ; f where. 

He  lies  in  loose  sheets  every  where,  that’s  no 
Luce.  You  have  glean'd. 

Since  you  came  to  London;  in  the  country, 
Snort  hose,  [comb; 

You  were  an  arrant  fool,  a dull  cold  cox- 
Here  every  tavern  teaches  you;  the  pint  pot 
Has  so  belabour’d  you  with  wit,  your  brave 
acquaintance 

That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  mazard. 
That  now  there  is  no  talking  to  you. 

Isab.  ’Is  much  improv’d  ; 

A fellow,  a fine  discoursed 
Short.  I hope  so ; 

I have  not  waited  at  the  tail  of  wit 
So  long,  to  be  an  ass. 

Luce.  But,  say  now,  Shorthose, 

Mv  lady  should  remove  into  the  country? 
Short.  I had  as  lieve  she  should  remove  to 
Hcav’n, 

And  as  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Luce.  Where  no  old  charnico1*  is,  nor  an- 
chovies, 

Nor  master  Such-a-one,  to  meet  at  the  Rose, 
And  bring  my  lady  Such-a-onc’s  chief  cham- 
bermaid. 

Isab.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave 
lad,  dear  Shorthose, 

N(?r  down  o’  th'  knees  to  that  illustrious  lady. 
Luce.  No  fiddles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of 
* Drawer, 

* Carry  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shorthose.’ 
Isal.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists,  no  strange 
ambassadors 


[Act?. 

To  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  be  st  oil, 
And  then  come  home  again,  and  lie  by  th' 
legend. 

Luce.  Say,  she  should  go? 

Short.  It  I say  so.  I'll  be  bang’d; 

Or,  if  I thought  she’d  go  — 

Luce.  What? 

Short.  I'd  go  with  her.  [is 

Luce.  But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart 
Isab.  Do  not  fright  him. 

Luce.  By  this  hand,  mistress,  'tis  a noise, 
a loud  one  too,  [gone  too! 

And  from  her  own  mouth ; presently  to  be 
But  why  ? or  to  what  end? 

Short.  Mayn’t  a man  die  first? 

She’ll  give  him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o’  th’  sudden  ? [gentlemen. 
Thou  dost  but  jest;  she  must  not  mock  the 
Luce.  She  has  nut  them  off  a month,  they 
dare  not  sec  her.  • 

Believe  me,  mistress,  what  I hear  I tell  you. 
Isab.  Is  this  true,  wench?  Gone  on  so 
short  a warning! 

What  trick  is  this?  She  never  told  me  of  it; 
It  must  not  be!  Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 
(You  know  I’ve  been  a careful  friend  uoit 
you) 

Attend  ine  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  faithful. 
Cry  not ; we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentine , Francisco , and  Lance. 
Val.  Which  way  to  live!  How  dar’st  thou 
come  to  town, 

To  ask  such  an  idle  question? 

Fran.  Methinks,  'tis  necessary. 

Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 

I Val.  Where  hast  thou  been. 


**  In  Paul's  Church-yard,  forsooth.]  In  our  Authors’  time,  the  booksellers  dwelt  for  the 
most  part  round  about  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  sheltered  their  books  in  a subterranean  church 
under  it,  called  St.  Faith’s.  At  the  fire  of  l*ondon,  the  loss  to  persons  in  that  profession,  and 
in  that  place  only,  was  estimated  at  an  immense  sum.  lb. 

11  charnico  - ] A cup  of  churncco  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  Ilenry  VI. 

but  as  the  several  Editors  of  Shakespeare  have  not  agreed  in  the  explanation  of  it,  we  shall 
set  down  what  each  halh#said  on  the  subject. 

* On  this,’  says  bishop  Warburton,  * the  Oxford  Editor  thus  criticises  in  his  Index:  “This 
*'  seems  to  have  been  a cant  word  for  some  strong  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring  drunken 
44  fellows  to  the  stocks,  since  in  Spanish  charniegos  is  a term  used  for  the  stocks."  It  was  no 
4 cant  word,  but  a common  name  for  a sort  of  sweet  wine,  as  appears  from  a passage  in  a pamphlet 
4 inti  tied.  The  Discovery  of  a London  Monster,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  printed 
‘ l(il2:  44  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some  the  Gascony,  some  the  Bourdcaux. 
44  There  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack,  nor  churncco , maligo,  nor  amljcr-roloured  candy,  nor 
44  liquorish  ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-spirited  liquor.” — And  a* 
4 chamcca  is,  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  a kind  of  turpentine-tree,  1 imagine  the  growth  of  it 
4 was  in  some  district, abounding  with  that  tree;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a certain  flavour 
4 resembling  it.’  Thus  far  the  bishop.  Mr.  Hawkins  says,  4 the  vulgar  name  for  this  liquor 
4 was  charingo.  1 meet  with  it  in  an  old  catch  set  to  music  hv  Lawes.’  And  the  last  editor 
has  added  the  following  examples.  4 In  a pamphlet  entitled,  VVits  Miserie;  or,  The  World’s 
4 Madness,  printed  in  I59(i,  it  is  said,  that 4 the  only  medicine  for  the  fleghm  is  three  cups  of 
4 charneco  tasting.*  In  a Collection  of  Epigrams  a*nd  Satires,  without  date,  but  of  the  same 
4 age,  this  liquor  is  mentioned  again : 

44 happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 

44  The  virtue  of  three  cups  of  chatncco."  U. 
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Act  2.J 

And  how  brought  up,  Francisco,  that  thou 
talk’st 

Thus  out  of  France?  Thou  wert  a pretty  fel- 
low, [spoil'd  ihec? 

And  of  a handsome  knowledge;  who  has 
Lance.  He  that  has  spoil’d  himself,  to 
make  him  sport,  [him  : 

Ami,  by  his  copv,  will  spoil  all  comes  near 
Huy  but  a "lass,  if  you  be  vet  so  wealthy. 

And  look  lucre  who. 

I'al.  Well  said,  old  Coiiyhold. 

Lance.  My  heart’s  good  freehold.  Sir,  and 
so  you'll  find  it; 

This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful 
brother,  [after. 

(For  there’s  no  hope  of  you)  use  him  there- 
Val.  E'en  as  well  as  I use  myself.  What 
wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  ? 

Fran.  Can  you  procure  me  a hundred 
pound? 

Lance.  Hark  what  he  says  to  you. 

Oh,  try  your  wits;  they  say  you’re  excellent 
at  it;  [sensible. 

For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  un- 
Fran.  And  I’ll  forget  all  wrongs.  You  see 
mv  state,  [brought  me; 

And  to  wlvat  wretchedness  your  will  has 
But  what  it  may  he,  by  this  benefit, 

If  timely  done,  and  like  a noble  brother. 

Both  you  and  I may  feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 
Fat.  A hundred  pound!  dost  thou  know 
what  thou’ st  said,  boy  ? 

Fran.  I said,  a hundreJ  pound. 

Fal.  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 

Procure  a hundred  pounds!  I say  to  tlree. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature ; forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i’  th’  M int,  and  that's  a 
treasure. 

I have  seen  five  pound;  but  let  me  tell  it, 

And  'tis  as  wonderful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here’s  five  shillings,  Fraiik,  die  harvest  of 
five  weeks. 


And  a good  crop  too;  take  it,  and  pay  thy 
first-fruits; 

I will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out. 

Fran.  ’Tis  patience 
Must  meet  with  you,  Sir,  not  love. 

Lance.  Deal  roundly. 

And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

/«/.  Leave  thy  prating! 

Thou  think'st  thou  art  a notable  wise  fellow. 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk ; two  of 
the  reverend ! 

Lance.  1 think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be 
not,  will  be 

With  the  next  moon.  What  would  you 
have  him  do? 

Vai.  How? 

Lance.  To  get  money'  first,  that  is,  to  live; 
You’ve  shew’a  him  how  to  want. 

I'al.  ’Slive,  liow  do  1 live? 

Why,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  thrce-pilds  more,13  ay,  and 
live  bravely ; [gloriously : 

The  better  half  o’  th’  town,  and  live  most 
Ask  them  what  stales  they  have,  or  what  an- 
nuities, 

Or  when  they  pTay  for  seasonable  harvests! 
Thou  hast  a handsome  wit;  stir  it  into  die 
world,  Frank, 

Stir,  stir  for  shame ; thou  art  a pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live?  Write,  write,  write  any 
thing;  [news. 

The  world’s  a fine  believing  world,  write 

Lance.  Dragons  iu  Sussex,14  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge? 

Vul.  There's  the  way,  Frank. 

And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  king- 
dom  [them 

With  a sharp  prognostication,  that  shall  scour 
(Dearth  ujvm  dearth)  like  Levant  taft’atics;*5 
Predictions  of  sea-brcuches,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrings  on  our  coa it,  with  bloody  noses. 

Lance.  Whirlwinds,  that  shall  take  off  the 
top  of  Grantham  steeple. 


43  Three  hundred  three  pihls  more , ] i.  e.  Three  hundred  who  dress  richly,  or  in  three- 

fH’d  velvets.  Seward. 

14  Dragons  in  Sussex , ] In  lfil4,  there  was  a d:scourse  published,  of  a strange  mon- 

strous serpent,  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  and  two  miles  from  Horsham  in  Sussex,  which  was 
discovered  there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  same  year.  The  relation  is  set  forth  with  an 
air  of  great  sincerity,  and  attested  by  eye-witnesses  living  on  the  place,  But,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, wc  are  to  suppose  something  further  intended  by  it,  or  that  some  conundrum  or  other,  as 
Ben  Jonson  (bv  wnoni  it  is  mentioned  iu  his  Masque,  called  News  from  the  New  World  Dis- 
covered in  the  Moon)  styles  it,  was  couched  under  the  account:  ‘ This  serpent,  or  dragon , 

4 as  some  call  it,  is  reputed  to  he  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the 

* form  of  an  axle-tree  of  a cart ; a quantity  of  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  smaller 

* at  both  ends.  The  former  part,  which  lie  shoots  forth  as  a neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell 

* long,  with  a white  ring,  as  it  were,  of  scales  about  it.  The  scales  along  Ills  back  seem  to  be 

* blackish,  and  so  much  as  is  discovered  under  his  belly  appeareth  to  be  red;  for  I speak  of  no 
4 nearer  description  than  of  a reasonable  ocular  distance.  There  are  likewise,  on  either  side  of 

* him,  discovered  two  great  bunches,  so  big  as  a large  football,  and,  as  some  think,  will  in  time 

* grow  to  be  wings,'  (T c.  More  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  iu  the  account  itself,  which 

is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Harlcian  Miscellany.  IVhaUcy. 

15  like  leven  taffalies(]  Levant  or  Turkey  taffatics  is  good  sense,  which  the  former 

reading  seems  not  to  be;  the  conjecture  therefore,  which  is  Mr.  Sympson's,  though  advanced  . 
with  doubt  by  him,  I think  a very  happy  on*.  Seward. 

Vol.  I.  SM  * 
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[Act  l. 


And  clap  it  on  St.  Paul’s ; and,  after  these, 

A V envoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins? 

Val.  Probatum  ett ; thou  canst  not  want  a 
pension. 

Go,  switch  me  up  a covey  of  young  scholars, 
There’s  twenty  nobles,  and  two  loads  of  coals. 
Are  not  these  ready  ways?  Cosmography 
Thou’rt  deeply  read  in ; draw  me  a map  from 
the  Mermaid, 14 

1 mean  a midnight  map,  to  ’scape  the  watches. 
And  such  long  senseless  examinations; 

And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good 
gentlemen. 

I cannot  stnv  long. 

Lance.  \ ou’ve  read  learnedly ! 

And  would  you  have  him  follow  these  chi- 
meras? ll 

Did  you  begin  with  ballads? 

Fran.  Well,  I’ll  leave  you; 

I see  my  wants  arc  grown  ridiculous : 

Yours  may  be  so ; I will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  think,  when  these  wanton  fits  are  over, 
,Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin’d  me.  Look  to 
yourself.  Sir; 

A providence  I wait  on! 

rat.  Thou  art  passionate ; 18 
Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls? 

Enter  Short  hose,  with  a bug. 

Short.  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 

Val.  Not  so  merry  as  you  suppose,  Sir. 
Short.  Pray  stay  a while,  and  let  me  hike  a 
view  of  you ; [pot  else. 

I may  put  my  sj»oon  into  the  wrong  puitage- 
Val.  Why,  wilt  thou  muster  us? 

Short.  No,  you’re  not  he; 

You  arc  a thought  too  handsome. 


Lance.  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal? 

why  dost  thou  peep  so? 

Short.  I’m  looking  birds'  nests:  I can  find 
none  [gentleman. 

In  your  bush-beard ! I’d  speak  with  you,  black 
Fran.  With  me,  my  friend? 

Short.  Yes,  sure ; and  the  best  friend.  Sir, 
It  seems,  you  spake  withal  this  twelve-month, 
gentleman. 

There’s  money  for  you. 

Val.  How?  [so  brief! 

Short.  There’s  none  for  you,  Sir.  Be  not 
Not  a penny.  La!  how  he  itches  at  it! 
Stand  oil’;  you  stir  my  choler. 

Lance.  Take  it ; * tis  money. 

Short.  You  arc  too  quick  too;  first,  be  sure 
you  have  it : 

Yov  seem  to  be  a falconer,  but  a foolish  one. 
Lance,  'lake  it,  and  say  nothing. 

Short.  \ ou  are  cozen'd  too ; 

’Tis  take  it,  and  spend  it. 

Fran.  From  whom  came  it.  Sir? 

Short.  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall 
have  none  ou’t.  [you! 

Fran.  I thank  you,  Sir;  I doubly  tiiank 
Short.  Well,  Sir;  [hat  dress’d, 

Then,  buy  you  better  clothes,  and  get  your 
And  your  laundress  to  wash  your  boots  white. 
Fran.  Pray  stay.  Sir ; may  you  not  be  mis- 
taken ? 

Short.  I think  I am ; 

Give  me  the  money  again;  come,  quick, 
quick,  quirk ! 

Frau.  I would  be  loth  to  render,  till  I am 
sure  it  be  so.  [Francisco? 

Short.  Hark  in  your  car;  is  not  your  name 
Fran.  Yes. 


16  a map  from  the  Mermaid,]  Both  sense  and  measure  confirm  tile  trifling  alteration 

which  I have  made,  but  i should  have  ventured  it  without  a note,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  Mermaid  was  probably  a famous  tavern.  Valentine,  in  the  next  scene,  bids 
Francisco  meet  him  at  the  Mermaid.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

Draw  me  a map  o’  the  Mermaid. 

The  Mermaid  was  a house  of  entertainment,  at  which  our  Poets,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  wits  of  the  age,  used  to  assemble.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  our 
Authors'  time,  and  celebrated  by  Beaumont,  in  the  following  passage  of  a letter  from  him  to 
lien  Jonson : 


4 What  things  have  we  seen 

4 Done  at  the  Mermaid  ! heard  words  that  have  been 
* So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 

4 As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
4 Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest, 

4 And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a fool  the  rest 
4 Of  his  dull  life.' 

From  the  Mermaid  is  clearly  right;  meaning  4 instructions  how  to  escape  the  watch,  at  de- 
parting from  the  tavern,  and  thereby  avoid  long  senseless  official  examinations;  for  which 
* map,  or  intli  actions,  Francisco  should  be  fed  by  right  good  gentlemen'  If  Mr.  Seward  only 
thought  it  probable , that  a tavern  was  meant,  it  is  amazing  he  should  not  have  understood  the 
passage;  of  which  his  4 frijli.ig  a/tr ration  makes  downright  nonsense. 

17  megerasf]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

1S  Thou  art  passionate;]  Passionate  signifies  here,  in  the  old  sense,  tender-hearted ; not, 
in  the  modern  suilse,  disposed  to  anger. 
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Act  2.] 

Short.  Be  quiet  then:  It  may  thunder  a 
hundred  times. 

Before  such  stones  fall.  Don't  you  need  it? 
Fran.  Yes. 

Short.  And  it  is  thought  you  have  it. 

Fran.  Yes;  I think 

I have.  [blown. 

Short.  Then  hold  it  fast;  it  is  not  fiy- 
You  may  pay  for  the  poundage;  you  forget 
yourself* 

I have  not  seen  a gentleman  so  backward, 

A wanting  gentleman. 

Fran.  Yonr  mercy,  Sir! 

Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a whole 
bag  full  of  mercy. 

Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran.  I would  fain. 

If  it  please  you,  but  know 

Short,  i t does  not  please  me : 

Tell  o’erjyour  money,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 
Fat.  You  have  no  more  such  bags? 

Short.  More  such  there  are,  Sir, 

But  few  I fear  for  you.  I've  cast  your  water; 
You’ve  Wit,  you  need  no  Monty.  [£’n/. 

Lance.  Be  not  amaz’d.  Sir;  [tive, 

Th  good  gold,  good  old  gold;  this  is  restora- 
And  in  good  time,  it  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Keep  it  and  use  it;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it ; 
Yours  be  too  quick.  Sir. 

Fran.  He  nam’d  me,  and  he  gave  it  me ; 

but  from  whom  ? [amine  it. 

Lance.  Let  him  send  more,  and  then  cx- 
This  can  he  but  a preface. 

Fran.  Being  a stranger. 

Of  whom  can  L deserv  e this? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eyes,  and  manly  understanding, 
To  find  men’s  wants : Good  men  are  bound 
to  do  so.  [ways  than  certainties ; 

Val.  Now  you  see,  Frank,  there  are  more 
Now  von  believe.  What  plough  brought  you 
this  harvest, 

What  sale  of  timber, coals,  or  what  annuities? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the  expectation 
Of  quarter-days ; you  see  it  show’rs  in  to  you. 
You  are  an  ass  I Lie  plodding,  and  lie  fooling, 
About  this  blazing  star,  and  that  bopcep. 
Whining,  and  fasting,  to  find  the  natural 
reason  [down ! 

Why  a dog  turns  twice  about  before  he  lie 
What  use  of  these,  or  what  joy  in  annuities, 
W here  every  man’s  thy  study,  and  thy  tenant? 
I am  asham’d  on  thee! 

Lance.  Yes,  I have  seen  [by 

This  fellow.  There’s  a wealthy  widow  hard 


267 

Val.  Yes,  marry  is  there. 

Lance.  I think  he’s  her  servant ; [on't.*9 

I ain  cozen’d,  if After  her!  I am  sure 

Fran.  I am  glad  on’t. 

Lance.  She’s  a good  woman. 

Fran.  I am  gladder. 

Lance.  And  young  enough,  believe. 

Fran.  I am  gladder  of  all,  Sir. 

Val.  Frank,  you  shall  lie  with  me  soon. 
Fran.  I thank  tny  money. 

Lance.  FI  is  money  shall  lie  with  me;  three 
in  a bed,  Sir, 

Will  be  too  much  this  weather. 

Val.  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid, 

And  thou  shalt  see  what  thinpp 

Lance.  Trust  to  yourself,  Sir. 

[7:.rr.  Fran,  anti  Lance. 

Enter  Fountain , I/arelrain,  0 and  Bellamorc. 

Fount.  Oh,  Valentine! 

Val.  How  now?  why  do  you  look  so? 

Bel.  TJr.e  widow’s  going,  man. 

Val.  Why,  let  her  go,  man. 

Bare.  She's  going  out  o'  th’  town. 

Val.  The  town’s  the  happier; 

I would  they  were  all  gone. 

Fount.  Wc  cannot  come 
To  speak  with  her. 

/ dl.  Not  to  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  She  will 

Be  gone  within  this  hour;  cither  now,31  Val. 
Fount.  Hare.  Now,  now,  now,  good  Val. 
Val.  I’d  rather 

March  i’  th’  mouth  o’  th’  cannon.  But,  adieu  ! 

If  she  be  above  ground Go,  away  to  your 

prayers ; 

Away  I say,  away! — she  shall  be  spoken 
withal ! [Exeunt. 

Euler  Shor those,  with  one  loot  on,  Roger 
and  Humphry. 

Hog.  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Short.  Who  can  help  it,  Roger? 

Ralph,  (within)  Roger,  help  down  with 
the  hangings! 

Rug.  By  and  oy,  Ralph ; 

I am  making  up  o’  th’  trunks  here. 

Ralph.  Shorthose! 

Short.  Well.  [Humphry! 

Ralph.  Who  looks  to  my  lady’s  wardrobe? 
Hum.  Here. 

Ralph.  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery. 
And  bring  awav  the  coach-cushions. 

* Short.  Will  it  not  rain? 


>9  l am  cos  ru'd  if  after  her,  I am  sure  on’/.]  We  have  here  followed  the  words  of  the  first 
edition,  but  varied  the  pointing  in  such  a manner  as  for  the  speech  to  convey  much  humour. 
The  more  modern  editions  read,  / think  he  s her  servant , or  1 am  cozen  d else,  ‘ fare  out. 
30  Enter  Fountain,  and  Bcllamore.]  Mr.  Theobald  has  justly  added  Har chain  to  the 

other  two.  Sc ward.  jar..  r . *.  nx 

jl  Hither  not 0 Val!~\  Either  appears  to  us  to  be  corrupt,  and  what  follows  confirms  it.  1 he 
sense  would  warrant  At  her  now,  Vail — at  least,  some  words  to  that  purnort  are  neccssan  : 
See  her  now,  Vail  or  to  her  now,  Val!  or  any  thing  to  that  effect  ; perhaps,  thither  now, 
Val! 
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No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices, 

To  slop  this  journey? 

Rog.  Why  go  now,  why  now, 

Why  o'  th’  sudden  now?  What  preparation, 
Wliat  horses  have  we  ready  ? what  provision 
Laid  in  i’  th*  country? 

Hum.  Not  an  egg,  I hope. 

Hog.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink*  boys, 
there’s  the  devil. 

Short.  I heartily  pray  the  mall  be  musty; 
and  then 

We  must  come  up  again. 

Hum.  What  says  the  steward? 

Hog.  He*s  at's  wit’s  end;  for,  some  four 
hours  since, 

Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 
Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and 
save  the  journey. 

Oh,  I^ondon,  how  1 love  thee! 

Hum.  I’ve  no  boot9, 

Nor  none  I’ll  buy:  Or,  if  I had,  refuse  me 
If  I would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a cloak- bag  ; men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part. 

If  I be  brought,  as  I know  ’twill  be  aim’d  at. 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 

Or  any  gentle  lady  of  tne  laundry,  [ing, 
Chambnnz,  or  wantonness,  behind  my  geld- 
With  all  ner  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses, 
gewgaws, 


[Act  3. 

As  if  I were  a running  frippery,1  x [me. 

I’ll  give  ’em  leave  to  cut  my  girths,  and  flay 
1 11  not  be  troubled  with  their  distillations,31 
At  every  half-mile’s  end!  1 understand  my- 

And  am  resolv’d [self, 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Olivers! 

Who  shall  be  there,  boys?  who  shall  meet 
the  wenches? 

Hog.  Hie  well-brcw’d  stand  of  ale,  we 
should  have  met  at ! 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tale  of 

Troy, 

Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people, 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep!  iEneas  enters, 
And  now  the  town  is  lost. 

Enter  Hatph. 

Ralph.  Why,  whither  run  you? 

M v lady’s  mud. 

Short.  I would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 
Ralph.  The  carts  arc  come;  no  hands  to 
help  to  load  ’em  1 

The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate— — 
Widow.  ( within ) Why  knaves  there! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows? 

Short.  Shall  I ride  with  one  boot? 
fV\d  Why,  where  I say? 

Ralph.  Awav,  away,  it  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  (or  a tickling  storm,  to  last  but 
ten  days.  [Exeunf. 


ACT  lir. 


Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce.  T>Y  my  troth,  mistress,  I did  it  for 
" the  best.  [tongue, 

Isab.  It  may  be  so;  but,  Luce,  you  have  a 
A dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if 
’twere  minc’d,  Luce, 

Would  do  a great  deal  better. 

Luce.  I protest,  mistress 

Isab.  ’Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or 
other.  Walter! 

If  hi  ter.  (within)  Anon  forsooth. 

Isab.  Lay  ray  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak — 
You  are  so  full  of  providence — and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet 
service 


To  your  good  lady  mistress — and  my  dog; 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 

Luce.  But,  hear  me! 

Isab.  I am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  you’re 
so  skilful,  [me, 

That  I must  needs  undo  myself — and,  near 
Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  glass  discretely, 

And  see  iny  curls  well  carried — On,  sweet 
Luce, 

You  have  a tongue,  and  open  tongues  have 
oj»cn — 

You  know  what.  Luce. 

Luce.  Pray  you  be  satisfied. 

Isab.  Yes,  and  contented  too,  before  I 
leave  you ! 

There  is  a Roger,  which  some  call  a butler34 — 
I speak  of  certainties,  1 do  not  fish,  Luce: 


31  y?/ppery.]  Corrected  by  the  Editors  of  1750. 

Frippery  is  mentioned  in  Monsieur  d’ Olive,  a Comedy,  by  Chapman,  l6o6.  ‘Passing 
* yesterday  by  the  Frippery,  I spied  two  of  them  hanging  out  at  a stall,  with  a gambrell  thrust 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.’  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tempest,  act  iv.  R. 

Rue  de  Frippbrie*  in  Paris,  is  a place,  like  our  Monmouth-strect,  destined  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes. 

3J  distibations, J Corrected  in  1750. 

call  a butcher — J There  was  a Roger  in  the  family,  but  he  was  the  butler  and  not 

a butcher , aud  there  can  scarce  be  any  doubt  of  his  beiug  the  person  spoke  of  here. 

Sympson. 
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Act  3.] 

Nay,  do  not  stare , I have  a tongue  can  talk 
too — 

And  a green  chamber.  Luce,  a back-door 
Opens  to  a long  gallery;  there  was  a night. 
Luce — 

Do  you  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet? 

Oh,  do  you  blush,  Luce? — a Friday  night — 

I saw  your  saint.  Luce:  * For  t’other  box  of 
marmalade, 

All's  thine,  sweet  Roger!’ — this  I heard,  and 
kept  too. 

Luce.  E’en  as  you’re  a woman,  mistress 

hab.  This  I allow  [ings. 

As  good  and  physical  sometimes,  these  mcet- 
And  for  the  ciuenng  of  the  heart;  but.  Luce, 
To  have  vour  own  turn  serv’d,  and  to  your 
To  be  a cfogbolt!  [friend 

Luce.  1 confess  it,  mistress.  [of  me, 

hab.  As  you  have  made  my  sister  Jealous 
And  foolishly,  and  childishly  pursued  it — 

1 have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  trac’d  your 
purposes,  [ways 

For  which  mine  honour  suffers — your  best 
Must  be  applied  to  bring  her  back  again. 

And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  sol 
May  have  a means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 

A fair  opinion  of  me:  Else,  you  peevish 

Luce.  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress 

hab.  VVnat’s  the  matter? 

Enter  Shorthose  and  JVidow. 

Short.  I have  been  with  the  gentleman ; he 
has  it, 

Much  good  may  do  him  with  it.  [To  Isab. 

IVid.  Come,  are  you  rcadv  ? 

You  love  so  to  delay  time!  the  day  grows  on. 
hab.  I’ve  sent  for  a few  trifles ; when  those 
are  come. 

And  now  I know  your  reason. 

Wtd.  Know  your  own  honour  then — About 
your  business ; 

See  the  coach  ready  presently — I’ll  tell  you 
more  then ; [Err.  Luce  and  Shorthose. 
And  understand  it  well.  You  must  not  think 
your  sister 

So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies : 

Alas,  I know  your  heart,  and  must  imagine, 
And  truly  too,  ’tis  not  your  charity  [done ; 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have 
In  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabel,  no,  nor 
modesty, 

Y»*here  nobler  uses  are  at  home.  I tell  you, 

I am  asham’d  to  Hnd  this  in  your  years. 

Far  more  in  your  discretion.  None  to  chuse 
Hut  things  for  pity,  none  to  seal  your  thoughts  on. 


But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name  ? 

Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and 
hunger, 

A jolly  jointure,  sister;  you  are  happy!) 

No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings? 
hab.  You  search  nearly. 

)V id.  I know  it,  as  1 know  your  folly;  one 
that  knows  not 

Where  he  shall  cat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest. 
Unless  it  he  i’  th’  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he, 
But  a more  wanting  brother  ? or  what  virtues? 
Isab.  You  have  nad  rare  intelligence,  1 see, 
Bid.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue,  [sister. 
Is  virtue  in  this  age  a full  inheritance? 

What  jointure  can  he  make  vou  ? Plutarch’s 
Morals? 

Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well ; ’tis  weak,  and  I grieve  to 
know  it. 

Isab.  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for? 
fVid.  I s’  t not  time?  [I  ain; 

hab.  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  than 
That’s  all  I have  to  answer.  I’ll  go  with  you. 
And  willingly ; and  w hat  you  think  most  dan> 
gerous, 

I’ll  sit  and  laugli  at.  For,  sister,  'tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  for- 
Jf  id.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  [tunes. 
Isab.  I am  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Shorthose  and  Humphry , with  riding- 
rods. 

Hum.  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will 
ou’t. 

Eat  an  egg  now ; and  then  wc  must  away. 

Short.  I am  gall’d  already,  yet  1 will  pray: 
May  London  ways  henceforth  be  full  of  holes. 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels;  may  zealous 
smiths 

So  houscl  all  our  hacknies,35  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  High- 
May’t  rain  above  all  almanacks,  until  [gate ; 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  king’s  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Arion  on  a trout  to  London! 

Hum.  At  St.  Alban’s,  let  all  the  inns  be 
drunk*  [come ! 

Not  an  lioet  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  wel- 
Short.  Not  a fiddle,  but  all  preach'd  down 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef!  [with  Puritans; 
Hum.  No  beds,  but  wool  packs! 

Short.  And  those  so  cramm’d  [bandogs! 
With  warrens  of  starv’d  fleas  that  bite  like 
Let  Mims  l»e  angry  at  their  St.  Bel  Swagger,36 
And  wc  pass  in  the  heat  on’t,  and  be  beaten. 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man. 


35  So  housel  all  our  hacknies .]  i.  e.  Prepare  our  horses  for  the  journey  that  they  may  feel 

compunction  in  their  feet.  It  is  indeed  a little  profane,  but  that  I’m  sorry  for;  our  Authors  arc 
not  so  cautious  of  this  as  we  might  wdsh  them,  though  they  are  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
comic  writers  of  their  age,  or  of  any  since.  Seward. 

36  Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  Si.  Bel  Swagger , 

And  wc  pass  in  the  heat  on  t /]  Mims  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans,  and  some 
local  custom,  tumultuously  celebrated,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  this  speech.  It  was,  wc  doubt 
pot,  familiarly  known  in  the  times  of  our  Authors  ; but  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace 
memory,  or  discover  its  origin. 
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Wit  without  money. 


And  all  my  lady’s  linnen  sprinkled  o’er 
With  suds  and  dish-water! 

Hum.  Not  a wheel  but  out  of  joint!37 

Enter  Roger  laughing. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh?  [gentleman, 

Rog.  There’s  a gentleman,  and  the  rarest 
And  makes  the  rarest  sport ! 

Short.  Whcnr,’  where? 

Rog.  Within  here;  £conchman, 

H*  has  made  the  gayest  sport  wltn  Tmn  the 
So  tew’d  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A but  of  malmsy  for  his  mares  ! 

Short.  ’Tis  very'  good. 

Rog.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the 
rarest  songs! 

And,  Shorthosc,  he  has  so  maul’d  the  red 
deer  pies. 

Made  such  an  alms  i’  the  buttery 

Short.  Better  still. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Widow. 

Hum.  My  lady,  in  a rage  with  the  gentle- 
man ! 

Short.  May  he  anger  her  into  a fever. 

[A’.rr.  Servants. 
Wid.  I pray  tell  me,  who  sent  you  hither? 
For  I imagine  ’tis  not  your  condition,  [man) 
(You  look  so  temperately,  and  like  a gentle- 
To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

Vat.  Do  you  think 
I use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady ; 

Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from 
others? 

Wid.  You  have  not  known  me,  sure? 

Val.  Not  much. 

Wid.  What  reason 

Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit  ? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val.  If  you  take  it  so, 

The  honest  office  that  I came  to  do  you, 

Is  not  so  heavy  but  I can  return  it : 

Now  I perceive  you  arc  too  proud,  not  worth 
my  visit. 

Wid.  Pray  stay  a little  ; proud? 

Val.  Monstrous  proud ! 

I griev’d  to  hear  a woman  of  your  value. 

And  your  abundant  parts,  stung  by  the  jwople ; 
But  now  I see  ’tis  true : You  look  upon  me 
As  if  I were  a rude  and  saucy  fellow. 

That  borrow’d  all  my  breeding  from  a dung- 
hill ; [ship  you, 

Or  such  a one,  as  should  now  fall  ann  wor- 
In  hope  of  pardon : You  are  cozen’d,  lady  j 
I came  to  prove  opinion  a loud  liar. 

To  see  a woman  only  great  in  goodness. 


[Act  3. 

And  mistress  of  a greater  fame  than  fortune: 

But [proud  now, 

IV id.  You're  a strange  gentleman ! If  I were 
I should  lie  monstrous  angry  (which  I am  not) 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride;  I should  de- 
But,  you  are  welcome,  Sir.  [spise  you ; 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  is 
A lustre  in  us;  and  cv’ry  good  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious  : What  use  is  it  else? 
Old  age,  which,3*  like  scar  trees,  is  seldom 
seen  affected, 

Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
II is  daring  youth  endeavour’d. 

Val.  This  is  well ; [please  me. 

And,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose;  you 

But,  to  be  place-proud 

Wid.  If  it  he  our  own  ; 

Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else, 
Degrees,  and  orders  given  us?  In  you  men, 
’Tis  held  a coolness,  if  you  lose  your  right; 
Affronts  are  loss  of  honour.3®  Streets,  and 
walls, 

And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tongues, 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow’d,  and  what 
feud,  [you, 

About  your  ranks:  Are  we  so  much  below 
That,  till  you  have  us,  arc  the  tops  of  nature, 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a difference? 
You’ll  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

Val.  Nay,  worse  than  this  too,  [lucifer, 

Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a mercers 
A tumour  tack'd  together  by  a taylor ! 

Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white;  a 
varnish 

That  butter-milk  can  better. 

Wtd.  Lord,  how  little  [clothes 

Will  vex  these 40  poor  blind  people!  If  my 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  does  it  follow. 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer’s  too  ? Or,  say 
my  beauty  * [to  think, 

Please  some  weak  eves,  must  it  please  them 
That  blows  me  up  that  every  hour  blows  off? 
This  is  an  infant’s  anger. 

Val.  Thus  they  say  too:  [velvet. 

What  tho’  you  have  a coach  lin’d  thro’  with 
And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 
streets  be  troubled 

Continually  with  you,  till  carmen  curse  you? 
Can  there  be  ought  in  this  but  pride  of  show, 
lady,  " [lawyers, 

And  pride  of  bum-beating?  till  the  learned 
With  their  fat  bags,  are  thrust  against  the 
hulks,  [lady, 

Till  all  their  causes  crack?  Why  should  this 
And  t’other  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  lady, 
And  madam  at  Mile-End,  be  daily  visited, 


37  Short.  Not  a wheel  hut  out  of  joint  f]  All  the  editions  concur  in  giving  these  words  to 
Shorthose , notwithstanding  the  preceding  speech  belongs  to  him.  We  have  ventured  to  place 
them  to  Humphry. 

3*  Old  age  like  sear  trees , is  seldom  seen  affected , stirs  sometimes,]  Here  a monosyllable 
dropt  had  hurt  the  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

39  Affronts  and  loss  of  honour."]  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  alter  and  to  are. 

40  Poor  blind  people .]  Mr.  Sytnpson  would  read  pur-blind,  but  the  text  does  not  seem  to 

want  any  amendment.  Seward. 
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And  your  poorer  neighbours  with  coarse  naps*1 
neglected,  [paintings, 

Fashions  conferr’d  about,  pouncmgs,  and 
And  youi  1*5  men’s  bodies  read  on  like  ana- 
IV  t d.  \ ou’  re  very  credulous,  [tomies? 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  tins,  Sir, 
To  her  you  know  not;  but  you  shall  confess 
ine, 

And  find  1 will  not  start.  In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,  and  our 
thoughts  at  church, 

Our  very  meditations,  some  will  swear 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  un- 
charitably) [sleep,  I 

Are  mingled  with  your  memories ; cannot 
But  this  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancies. 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth 
signior ; 

Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes, 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness,  or  that  glory  ; 
Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions; 
Nay,  Sir,  it’s  coine  to  this,  we  cannot  pish , 

But  ’lis  a favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 

Should  wc  exam ine you  thus, werc’t  not  possible 
To  take  you  without  perspectives? 

Val.  It  may  he; 

But  these  excuse  not. 

IVid.  }sot  yours  force  no  truth,  Sir. 

What  deadly  tongues  you  have,  and  to  those 
tongues  [conscience. 

What  hearts,  and  what  inventions!  On  my 
Au  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would 
venture  [glory 

To  aim  at  your  own  mothers,  and  account  it 
To  say  you  had  done  so.  All  you  think  are 
councils. 

And  cannot  err;  ’tis  we  still  that  shew  double, 
Giddy,  or  gorg’d  with  passion ; we  that  build 
Babels  for  men’s  confusions ; we  that  scatter. 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God’s  creatures,  next  to  the  devil’s  ma- 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words.  [lice: 

lal.  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a brave  soul.  [Aside. 

Il'id.  Are  we  not  gaily  blest  then, 

And  much  beholden  to  you  for  your  suffer- 
ance ? 41  [us. 

You  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what  beseems 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely; 

Our  names  are  serv’d  in  else  at  ordinaries. 
And  belch’d  abroad  in  taverns. 

lal.  Oh,  most  brave  wench. 

And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women ! [Aside. 
IVid.  You  are  no  whoremasters ! Alas,  no, 
gentlemen, 

h were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious  : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you  ; 


You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  tem- 
perance, 

Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 

Y ou  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plastering  like  old  walls;  they  are  not 
gentlemen,  [gcons. 

That  with  their  secret  sins  encrease  our  sur- 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores ; 
Women  are  all  these  vices ; you’re  not  envious. 
False,-  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrots. 

Eaters  of  others  honours 

lal.  You  are  angry.  [more  too; 

H id.  No,  by  my  troth,  and  yet  i could  say 
For  when  men  make  me  angry,  t am  miser- 
able. 

l al.  Sure 'tis  a man ; she  could  not  bear't 
thus  bravely  else.  [Aside. 

It  may  be,  1 am  tedious. 

IV id.  Not  at  all.  Sir.  [ me. 

I am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble 
l al.  You  are  distrustful. 

If 'id.  Where  I find  no  truth.  Sir. 

Val.  Come,  come,  you’re  full  of  passion. 
Il'id.  Some  I have; 

I were  too  near  the  nature  o’  God  else. 

Val.  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 

IVid.  Because  they’re  monstrous  foolish, 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 
Vul.  I was  never  answer’d  thus.  [Asidei\ — 
Was  vou  ne’er  drunk,  lady? 

If  id.  No  sure,  not  drunk.  Sir ; veil  love 
good  wine,  [jperately. 

As  1 love  health  and  jov  of  heart,  out  tem- 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question? 

/ al.  For  that  sin  [servant ; 

That  they  most  charge  you  with,  is  this  sin's 
They  say,  vou  are  monstrous— 

IV id.  W hat.  Sir,  what? 

Val.  Most  strangely 

IV id.  It  has  a name,  sure? 

Val.  Infinitely  lustful,  [your  husband. 
Without  all  bounds;  they  swear  you  kill’d 
IVid.  Let's  have  it  all,  for  Heav’n’s  sake; 
’tis  good  mirth,  Sir. 

Val.  1 hev  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and 
those  four 

Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  to 
cool  you. 

Will  she  not  cry,  nor  curse?  [Aside. 

Il'id.  On  with  your  story!  [pensations, 
Val.  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dis- 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  purpose. 

IVid.  Four  husbands!  Should  not  I be 
bless’d,  Sir,  for  example? 

Lord,  what  should  I do  with  them?  turn  a 
malt-mill. 


41  Supfes.~\  So  the  two  oldest  quartos.  Modern  editions,  tiapscs.  The  alteration  is  Mr. 
Seward’s. 

41  For  your  substance?]  The  widow  is  declaiming  at  the  libertinism  of  men ; and  as  a con- 
trast, shews  the  restraint  they  on  pain  of  censure  inflict  on  the  women.  It  is  not  the  smhll 
share  of  maintenance  or  wealth  that  falls  to  the  female  sex  which  she  complains  of,  as  the  old 
reading  implies;  and  therefore  it  has  no  connection  with  the  context.  My  reading  seems  to 
give  the  idea  required.  Seward. 
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Or  tithe  them  out  like  town -bull a to  my  te- 
nants? 

You  coine  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 
Val.  I'll  make  you  merry  then ; you’re  a 
brave  woman, 

And,  in  despite  of  envy,  a right  one. 

Go  thy  ways!  troth,  thou  art  as  good  a woman 
As  any  lord  of  ’em  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 

I do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

IV id.  It  seems  so,  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for. 

Val.  I came  to  see  you,  [ness ; 

And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pure- 
And  1 have  found  you  excellent ; I thank  you ; 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread, 
And  women  how  to  follow.  Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man  (you  are  a good  woman)  [too 
And  live  hedg’d  in  from  scandal ; let  him  he 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast; 
’Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry  ; 

And  then  you’re  fix’d.  Farewell! 

fVid.  Fray  stay  a little; 

I loveyouV  company,  now  you  are  so  pleasant, 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

J'al.  1 can  no  longer.  [Exit. 

fVid.  As  I live,  a fine  fellow ! [honest. 
This  manly  handsome  blunlness  shews  him 
What  is  he,  or  from  whence?  Bless  me,  four 
husbands ! 

IIow  prettily  he  fool’d  me  into  vices, 

To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 

A proper  gentleman ! I am  not  well  o’  th’ 
sudden. 

Such  a companion  I could  live  and  die  with  ! 
H is  angers  arc  mere  mirth. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Jsal.  Come,  come,  I’m  ready. 

IVid.  Are  you  so? 

Isab.  What  ails  she?  [goes  on  ; 

The  coach  stays,  and  the  people  ; the  day 
I am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 

Fy*  who  stays  now?  Why  do  you  sit  and 
pout  thus? 

fVid.  Prithee  be  quiet;  I am  not  well. 
Jsal.  For  Heaven’s  sake, 

Let’s  not  ride  stagg’ring  in  the  night!  Come, 

pray  you  take  fmach 

Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket:  If  your  sto- 
fVid.  I have  a little  business. 

Isab.  To  abuse  me,  [picions. 

You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  *us- 
To  horse  withal ! 

fVid.  Lord,  who  made  you  a commander? 
Hey  ho,  my  heart! 

Isab.  Is  the  wind  come  thither,  [to ’em? 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours 
Are  you  sick  o’  th’  Valentine,  sweet  sister? 

[Aside. 


Come,  let’s  away;  the  country  will  so  quicken 
you,  [lady’s  cloak! 

And  we  shall  live  so  sweetly!  Luce,  my 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a gog  of 
going,  [here, 

I would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.  If  I live 
You  have  so  knock'd  this  love  into  my  head. 
That  I shall  love  any  body ; and  I find  my 
body,  [sister; 

I know  not  how,  so  apt — Pray,  let's  be  gone, 
I stand  on  thorns. 

fVid.  I prithee,  Isabella!  [me) 

(1 ’faith,  I have  some  business  that  concerns 
I will  suspect  no  more.  Here,  wear  that  for 
me ; [taylor. 

And  I’ll  pay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your 

Enter  Short  hose,  RogertIIumphryt  and  Ralph. 

Isab.  I had  rather  go ; but 

IV H.  Come,  walk  in  with  me; 

We’ll  go  to  cards.  Unsaddle  the  horses! 
Short.  A jubilee!  a jubilee!  we  stav,  boys! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Uncle  and  Lanes ; Fountain , Bella- 
more , and  Ilarebrain  following. 

Unc.  Are  they  behind  us? 

Lance.  Close,  close;  sjjcik  aloud,  Sir. 
Unc.  I’m  glad  my  nephew  has  so  much 
discretion,  [tain  him? 

At  length  to  find  his  wants.  Did  she  enur- 
Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him 
such  a welcome! 

Unc.  For  his  own  sake,  do  you  think? 
l.ance.  Most  certain.  Sir; 

And  in  his  own  cause  he  bestir’d  himself  too. 
And  wan  such  liking  from  her,  she  dotes  on 
him. 

H’  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 
Unc.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 
Lance.  L/et  him  deal  on,  [her. 

And  be  his  own  friend  ; he  has  most  need  of 

Unc.  I wonder  they  would  put  him 

Lance.  You  are  in  the  right  on’t ; 

A man  that  must  raise  himself;  I knew  he’d 
cozen  ’em. 

And  glad  I am  he  has.  He  watch’d  occasion, 
And  found  it  i'  th’  nick. 

Unc.  He  has  deceiv’d  me.  [about, 

Lance.  I told  you,  howsoe’er  he  wheel  d 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.  How  I 
could  laugh  now, 

To  think  of  these  tame  fools ! 

Unc.  ’Twas  not  well  done. 

Because  they  trusted  him  ; yet  — 

Bel.  Hark  you,  gentlemen ! [us* 

Unc.  We  are  upon  a business;  pray  excuse 
They  have  it  home. 

Lance.  Come,41  let  it  work.  Good  even, 
gentlemen ! [ Exeunt  Uncle  and  l.ance. 


41  Good  on 
Pointed  in 


gentlemen .]  Former  edit.  Amended  by  Mr. Theobald  and  Mr. Sytn^ott. 

Sttcard. 

the  following  manner  by  Mr.  Seward, 

Come,  let  it  work  good  even  gentlemen. 
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Act  3.J 


Enter  Valentine , Fountain , Bellamore , anti 
Harebrain. 

Val.  Upbraid  me  with  your  benefits,  you 
pilchcrs,44  [not  I 

You  shotten-soul’d,45  slight  fellows!  vVus’t 
That  undertook  you  first  from  empty  barrels, 
And  brought  those  barking  mouths,  that 
gap’d  like  bung-holes. 

To  utter  sense  ? Where  got  you  understanding  ? 
Who  taught  you  manners  and  apt  carriage. 

To  rank  yiAirselves?  Who  fil’d  you  in  fit  ta- 
verns ? 46 

Were  those  born  with  your  worships?  When 
you  came  hither, 

What  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you. 

Besides  vour  small-beer  sentences47 

Bel.  *Tis  well,  Sir. 

Val.  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hand  rapiers. 
Boot-hoses, 

With  penny-posies,4*  [you. 

And  twenty  fools’  opinions?  who  look’d  on 
But  piping  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be 
prizes,49  [scented 

And  'prentices  in  Paul’s  Church-yard,  that 
Your  want  of  Breton’s  books  ?i0 

• 

43  To  prosecute.]  Corrected  by  Mr.  Seward. 

44  You  pitchers.]  * Pilcher , says  Warburton,  we  should  read  piickc , which  signifies  a cloke, 

or  coat  of  skins,  meaning  the  scabbard.'  This  is  confirmed  by  Junius,  who  renders  pilly  a 
garment  of  skins,  pylicc  Sax.  pcllicc  Fr.  pcllicia  Ital.  pellis  Lat.  It. 

45  You  shatter 1,  sold .]  Corrected  by  Mr. Theobald. 

46  To  rank  yourselves f who  fil’d  you,  &c. J Bank  and  fit. 

47  Small  bare  sentences .]  Corrected  by  Theobald  and  Sympson. 

49  With  penny-poses.']  1 think  it  very  probable  that  some  words  are  lost  here,  that  would 
have  had  more  relation  to  penny-poses  than  what  now  precedes  them,  and  have  completed 
tl»e  verse.  Seward . 

We  see  no  occasion  to  suppose* words  lost;  but  think  the  words  should  be  spoken  ludi- 
crously, in  mockery  of  the  mottoes  to  garters,  &c. 

• Boot-hoses, 

* With  penny-posies!’ 

49  But  piping  rites  that  knew  you  would  be  prizing.]  Kites  is  a term  for  sharpers,  as  in  the 
•first  page  of  this  play. 

Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 

That  this  therefore  is  the  true  reading  here  I cannot  doubt,  for  the  epithet  piping  expresses  the 
noise  which  the  kite  makes  in  seeking  his  prey,  and  cannot,  I believe,  be  joined  to  any  other 
word  with  propriety.  Both  Mr.  Sympson  anti  Mr.  Theobald  conjectured,  wights , but  gave  it. 
up.  The  cnangc  of  the  last  word  is  equally  necessary  to  the  sense.  Seward. 

50  Britain’s  cool.?.]  This  was  a voluminous  writer  sneer’d  by  several  wits  of  our  Authors’ 

»2e.  The  initial  letters  of  his  name  were  mentioned  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  n.  1 17.  And  Mr. 
Theobald  there  calls  him  Broughton , quoting  Ben  Jouson’s  Alchymist.  nut  Mr.  Sympson 
has  found  him  mentioned  by  Broome  in  his  Merry  Beggars,  where  he  is  call’d  Britain  ; and 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  Goblins,  by  the  name  of  Briton:  And  as  they  all  agree  in  cha- 
racter, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  meaning  the  same  person.  One  may  collect  from  them 
that  his  w orks  wese  full  of  formal  high-flown  compliments,  and  are  therefore  very  properly 
apply ’d  here.  Seward. 

His  name  was  Nicholas  Breton,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a very  voluminous  writer, 
during  a long  period;  we  have  seen  publications  by  him  from  the  year  WiSSJ  to  162 1,  and  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  found  some  before  and  after  those  years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
particular  Works  of  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  estimation  by  his  cotenipO- 
rarics;  but  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  one  piece,  merely  on  account  of  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  it,  signed  with  the  initial  letters  W. S.  It  has  the  following  punning  title:  * The. 
1 Wil  of  Wit,  Wit’s  Will,  or  Wil’s  wit,  Chuse  you  Whether;  containing  five  Discourses,  thi 
Vol.  I.  S JN 


Fount.  Tis  true,  he  is  a knave;  I ever 
thought  it. 

Hare.  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fools! 

Bel.  Come,  let’s  go  *Cek  him. 

He  shall  be  bung'd  before  he  colt  us  basely. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Isab.  Art  sure  she  loves  him? 

Luce.  Ami  sure  I live? 

And  I have  clapt  on  such  a commendation 

On  your  revenge 

Isab.  Faith,  lie’s  a pretty  gentleman. 

Luce.  Handsome  enough,  and  that  her  eye 
has  found  out.  [the  maddest ! 

Isab.  He  talks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet 
Luce.  H’  has  the  right  way. 

Isab.  How  is  she? 

Lnce.  Bears  it  well. 

As  if  she  car'd  not;  but  a man  may  sec. 

With  half  an  eye,  through  all  her  forc’d  bc- 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine.  [haviours, 
Isab.  Come,  let’s  go  see  her; 

I long  to  persecute.43 

Luce.  By  no  means,  mistress; 

Let  her  take  better  hold  first. 

Isab.  I could  burst  now ! [ Exeunt . 
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Enltr  Widow  and  Luce. 

Fount . This  cannot  save  you. 

Val.  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps? 

Bel.  You  may  talk  [tiler ! 

The  stock  wc  gave  you  out;  but,  see  no  fur- 
Ilare.  *»You  tempt  our  jiatience!  We  have 
found  you  out,  [feather’d, 

And  what  your  trust  comes  to;  you  are  Well 
Thank  us  ; and  think  now  of  an  honest  course, 
’Tis  time ; men  now  begin  to  look;  and  nar- 
rowly, 

Into  your  tumbling  tricks  ; they’re  stale. 

Wtd.  Is  not  that  he? 

Luce.  Tis  he. 

Wid,  Be  still,  and  mark  him. 

Val.  How  miserable  [’em  ! 

Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  I forsake 
But,  things  have  their  necessities.  I'm  sorry! 
To  what  a vomit  must  they  turn  again  now  ! 
To  thrir  own  dear  dunghill  breeding!  Never 
hope. 

After  I cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley, 

You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you ; 
My  name  shall  baf  that  blessing.  There’s 
your  cloak,  [you 

Sir;  keep  it  close  to  you;  it  may  yet  preserve 
A fortnight  longer  from  the  fool ! Your  hat ; 
Bray  be  cover’d ! [me. 

And  there’s  the  sattin  that  your  worship  seat 
'Will  sene  you  at  a sizes  yet. 

Fount , Nay,  faith.  Sir, 

You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

Val.  No  such  relick. 

Nor  the  least  rag  of  such  a sordid  weakness, 
Shall  keep  me  warm.  These  breeches  nre 
mine  own,  [passion, 

Purchas’d,  and  paid  for,  without  your  com- 
And  Christian-brceches,  founded  in  Black- 
And  so  I will  maintain  ’em.  [Friars, 


[Act  3. 

I fare.  So  they  seem.  Sir.  [breeches, 

Vat,  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these 
And  the  odd  groat,  1 take  it,  shall  be  yours, 
Sir ; 

A mark  to  know  a knave  by;  pray  presene  it. 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presently! 
Now,  help  me  off  with  my  bools  1 
Hare.  We’re  no  grooms,  Sir. 

Val.  For  once  you  shall  be;  do  it  willingly, 
Or  by  this  hand  I‘ll  make  you. 

Bel.  To  our  own,  Sir, 

Wc  inav  apply  our  hands. 

Val . There’  s your  hangers; 

You  may  desene  a strong  pair,  and  a girdle 
Will  hold  you  without  buckles.  Now  I’m 
perfect ; [me, 

And  now  the  proudest  of  your  worships  tell 
I am  beholden  to  vou. 

Fount.  No  sucfi  matter!  [dangerous, 

Val.  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me;  ’ti» 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity. 

Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I,  now,  pup- 
pies i 51 

I without  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge: 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone ! Be  rogues,  and 

For,  if  you  do [reply  not ; 

Bel.  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we’U  leave 
you : 

The  air  is  far  sharper  than  our  anger.  Sir, 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  in  warmer. 
Hare.  Pray  have  a care,  Sir,  of  your  health! 

[Exeunt  Lovert. 
Val.  Yes,  hog-hounds,  more  than  you  can 
have  of  your  wits!  [cold  too; 

Tis  cold,  and  I am  very  sensible;  extremely 
Yet  I’ll  not  off,  'till  I have  sham’d  these  rascals. 
I have  endur’d  os  ill  heats  as  another. 

And  every  way,51  if  one  could  perish,  my 
body 

You’ll  bear  the  blameon’t!  I am  colder  here ;SI 
Not  a poor  penny  left! 


* Effects  whereof  follow;  Reade  and  Judge.  Newly  corrected  and  amended,  being  the  fill 

* time  imprinted.  Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman.  1(R>6.’  4to.  We  know  no 

writer  of  that  time  to  whom  the  above  initials  will  apply,  except  our  great  dramatic  writer 
Shakespeare.  To  another  pamphlet  of  Breton's,  Ben  Jonson  hath  prefixed  commendatory 
verses,  which  are  not  inserted  in  the  last,  or  any  other  edition  of  his  Works.  K. 

51  Poorer , ye  are  now  puppies  P]  Here  the  sense  and  measure  have  equally  suffered. 
How  flat  is  it  merely  to  call  them  puppies?  He  hud  called  them  whelps,  and  worse  names 
before.  1 sent  my  emendation  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  find  it  in  his  margin.  Mr.Sympson 
too  says  that  he  hit  upon  the  same.  Seward. 

Sx  And  every  way  if  one  could  perish  tuy  body , you'll  bear  the  blame  on’/.]  Here  both 
sense  and  measure  seem  entirely  lost,  nor  can  I restore  cither  without  taking  liberties,  which  1 
doubt  will  be  thought  unwarrantable.  I have  given  the  only  tolerable  sense  which  I could 
pick  out  of  the  wreck  that  is  left;  but  am  far  from  imposing  my  additions  as  the  genuine  text. 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

And  almost  every  way  that  one  can  perish ; 

My  body , you'll  bear  cold,  but  they  the  blame  on't. 

This  passage  is  difiicult,  yet  the  additions  of  Mr.  Seward  arc  indeed  unwarrantable.  Our 
regulation  of  the  points,  we  apprehend,  makes  seme  of  the  old  reading,  according  to  which 
Valentine  means,  ‘ I have  endured  as  violent  heats  as  any  man,  and  could  eudure  any  extremity" 

* but  you’ll  bear  the  blame,  you  lioghounds,  See.’  meaning  the  Lovers. 

I am  colder  here.]  Meaning  his  pockets. 
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Enter  Uncle  with  a bag. 

Unc.  ’T  has  taken  rarely ; 

And,  now  he’s  flead,  he  will  be  rul’d. 

Lance.  To  him,  tew  him. 

Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 

Unc.  Why,  how  how,  cousin? 

Sunning  yourself  this  weather? 

Val.  As  you  see.  Sir; 

In  a hot  fit,  I thank  my  friends. 

Unc.  But,  cousin,  [hcritancc  ; 

Where  are  your  clothes,  man?  those  arc  no  in- 
Your  scruple  may  compound  with  those  I take 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin.  [it; 

Val.  Not  much  follow'd, 

1 must  confess;  yet.  Uncle,  I determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

Lance.  How  came  you  thus.  Sir?  for  you’re 
strangely  mew'd. [fools 
Val.  Hags,  toys,  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
That  first  possess’d  ’em,  and  to  those  knaves 
they're  render’d.  [cents, 

Freemen,  Uncle,  ought  to  appear  like  inno- 

OJd  Adam, 

A fair  fig-leaf  sufficient.55 

Unc.  Take  n»e  with  you ; 

Were  these  your  friends  that  clear’d  you  thus? 
Val.  Hang  friends. 

And  even  reckonings,  that  make  friends  l 
Unc.  I thought  till  now,  [chase, 

There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  pur- 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour)  as  a list  [you,  Sir, 
Of  honourable  friends.  l)o  not  such  men  as 
In  lien  of  all  your  understandings,  travels. 
And  those  great  gifts  of  nature,  aim  at  more 
Than  casting  off  your  coats?  I'm  strangely 
cozen’d  ! [cold  you  feel  now, 

Lance.  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the 
And  all  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction  ; 

No  more  sense  spoken,  all  tilings  Goth  and 
Vandal,  [lets. 

Till  you  be  summ’d  again,  velvets  and  scar- 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  cloth  of  silver 
Turn’d  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a penance, 
Wits  blasted  with  your  bulls,  and  taverns  wi- 
ther’d. 

As  though  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans? 

Val.  Gentlemen, 

You’ve  spoken  long  and  level;  1 beseech  you. 


*7b 

Take  breath  a while,  and  hear  me. 

You  imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your 
strings. 

That  I am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Arc  flown  like  swallows  after  summer? 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir.  [pannier, 

Val.  And  that  I have  no  more  in  this  poor 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents,  U ncle  ? 
Unc.  AH  this  I do  believe. 

Val.  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me*? 

Unc.  Yes,  cousin,  [you 

And  Lo  that  end  I come,  and  once  more  offer 
All  that  my  pow’r  is  master  of. 

Val.  A match  then; 

Lay  me  down  fifty  j»ounds  there. 

Unc.  There  it  is,  Sir.  [to  give  this, 

Val.  And  on  it  write,  that  you  arc  pleas’d 
As  due  unto  mv  merit,  without  caution 
Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hop’d  for. 

Unc.  Ilow  ? 

[Luce  lays  a suit  and  letter  at  the  door. 
Val.  Without  daring. 

When  you  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  reviling*. 
To  which  you’re  prone  in  sack.  Uncle. 

Unc.  1 thank  you,  Sir. 

Lance.  Come,  come  away,  let  the  young 
wanton  play  awhile ; % 

Away,  I say,  Sir!  Let  him  go  forward  with 
Ilis  naked  fashion;  he’ll  seek  you  to-morrow. 
Goodly  weather,  sultry  hot,  sultry ! how  I 
sweat  1 

Unc.  Farewell,  Sir. 

[ Exeunt  Uncle  and  Lance. 
Val.  ’Would  I sweat  too!  I’in  monstrous 
vex’d,  and  cold  too;  [streets  in. 

And  these  arc  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the 
Clothes  1 must  get ; this  fashion  will  not 
fudge  with  me ; 

Besides,  tis  an  ill  winter  wear.  What  art  thou  ? 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones;  some 
fool  has  left  ’em  : 

And  if  l should  utter — What’s  this  paper  here? 

* I*et  these  be  only  worn  by  the  most  noble 

* And  desen’ ing  gentleman  Valentine.’ 

Dropt  out  o’  th’  clouds!  1 think  they’re  full 

of  gold  too  1 ’ [again  ; 

Well,  I’ll  leave  my  wonder,  and  be  warm 
In  die  next  house  IrU  shift. 


5*  Strangely  mov’d.]  Mr.  Theobald  says  in  his  margin  that  mew'd  is  a term  in  falconry 
for  shedding  of  feathers ; it  is  derived  from  mubr  to  chunge,  and  is  a very  just  emendation. 
The  word  sumtn'd  below,  is  another  terra  in  falconry',  and  signifies  full  plumed,  both  proper 
to  Lance,  who  is  a falconer  as  well  as  tenant.  Seward. 

55  And  to  those  knaves , they  are  rendred  freemen  Vnctc,  ought  to  appeare  like  innocents , 
aid  Adam,  afaire  figgcAcafe  sufficient.']  Here,  I believe,  something  is  lost  that  would  probably 
have  filled  up  lK»th  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

All  freemen , Uncle , ought  /’  appear , &c. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  right  in  his  opinion,  and  that  some  words  have  been  dropped  j but 
cannot  think  his  interpolation  either  necessary  or  warrantable. 
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* ACT  IV. 


Enter  Francisco,  Uncle , and  Lance. 
Fran.\KJY\Y  do  you  deal  thus  with  him? 
" " 'tis  unnohly. 

Unc.  Peace,  cousin,  peace;  you  are  too 
tender  of  him:  [thus, 

lie  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  hc.niust  be  cur’d 
The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 

Must  not  be  jested  with ; ’t:s  grown  infectious. 
And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Lance.  IT  has  had  a stinger,  [comes. 

Has  eaten  off  his  clothes;  the  next  nis  skin 

Unc.  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones; 
’tis  better, 

’Twill  make  him  feel  it. 

Lance.  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now? 
Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe liim? 

Or  the  learned  art  of  having  nothing  feed 
him? 

Unc.  It  must  needs,  greedily;  [naked. 

For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  off,  ha’s 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  I know. 
Or  can  devise  how  he  should  get  himself 

lodging [him. 

His  spirit  must  be  bow'd,  and  ndtv  we  have 
Have  hipi  at  that  we  hoped  for. 

Lance.  Next  time,  we  meet  him  [hith. 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a cloak  about 
(For  all  means  are  cut  off)  or  borrowing  six- 
pence, 

To  shew  his  bounty  in  the  pottage  ordinary. 

Fran.  Which  way  went  lie? 

Lance.  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  ? 
You  have  been  tnram'd  already ; lei  him  take 
his  fortune : 

He  spun  it  out  himself.  Sir;  there’s  no  pity. 

Unc.  Besides,  some  good  to  you  now,  from 
this  misery. 

Fran.  I rise  upon  his  ruins!  Fy,  fy,  Uncle, 
Fy,  honest  Lance!  Those  gentlemen  were 
base  people. 

That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction. 

Unc.  .Y  ou  are  a fool,  you  are  a fool,  a young 
man! 

Enter  Valentine . 

Val.  Morrow,  Uncle!  morrow  Frank, 
sweet  Frank! 

And  how,  and  how  d’ye  think  now  ? how 
shew  matters? 

Morrow,  Bandog! 

Unc.  How? 

Fran.  Is  this  man  naked, 

For?;. ken  of  his  friends? 

Vat.  Thou’rt  handsome,  Frank,  [well; 
A pretty  gentleman;  i’  faith,  thou  lookest 
And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  look  as  hand- 
some, • 

Lan  e.  Sure  he  can  conjure,  and  has  the 
devil  for  his  tailor. 


Unc.  New  and  rich! 

’Tis  most  impossible  he  should  recover. 

Lance.  Give  him  this  luck,  and  fling  him 
into  the  sea. 

Unc.  ’Tis  not  he; 

Imagination  cannot  work  this  miracle. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  ’tis  he,  i will  assure  you, 
Uncle; 

The  very  he;  the  he  your  wisdom  play’d  withal. 
I thank  you  fort;  neigh’d  at  his  nakedness. 
And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 
You  sec  I live,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more. 
Uncle;  % [still. 

And,  tho’  I have  no  state,  I keep  the  streets 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  a 
poor  gentleman; 

Wear  clothes  to  keep  nic  warm,  poor  things, 
they  serve  me ! 

Can  make  a show  too,  if  I list;  yes.  Uncle, 
And  ring  a peal  in  my  pockets,  ding-dong, 
Uncle! 

These  are  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  can 
help  ’em? 

Unc.  lam  amaz’d! 

Lance.  I’ll  sell  my  copyhold;  [things, 
For  since  there  are  suen  excellent  new  no- 
Why  should  I labour?  Is  there  no  fairy 
haunts  him  ? 

No  rat,  nor  no  old  woman? 

Unc.  You  are  Valentine? 

Val.  I think  so,  I can’t  tell,  I have  been 
call’d  so,  [dcr  at  me, 

And  some  say  christen’d.  Why  do  you  won- 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a seijeant  fast- 
ing? [fools! 

Did  you  ever  know  desert  want?  You  are 
A little  stoop  there  may  he  to  allay  him, 
(He'd  grow  too  rank  else)  a small  eclipse  to 
shadow  him; 

But  out  he  must  break,  glowingly  again, 
And  with  a great  lustre,  look  you.  Uncle, 
Motion  and  majesty. 

Unc.  I am  confounded! 

Fran.  I’m  of  his  faith. 

Val.  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman, 

And  turn  again,  and  walk  and  look  thus, 
Uncle, 

Taking  some  one  by  the  hand  he  loves  best. 
Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hog-market! 

Come,  Frank,  [thee. 

Fortune  is  now  my  friend;  let  roe  instruct 

Fran.  Good  morrow,  Uncle!  I must  needs 
go  with  him.  [inhabits, 

Val.  Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  none 
Withir;  two  hours  1 shall  be  thus  again. 
Now  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  your  own 
ignorance!  Val.  and  Iran. 

Unc.  1 do  believe  him. 

Lance.  So  do  I,  and  heartily: 

Upon  my  conscience,  bury  him  stark  naked. 
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He’d  rise  again,  within  two  hours,  em-  | Luce.  She  will  not  see  ’em. 


broidcr’d.  [>o  thick 

Sow  mustard-seedi,  and  they  can’t  come  up 
As  his  new  sattins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver: 
There  is  no  striving. 

Unc.  Let  him  pl.iv  a while  then. 

And  let’s  search  out  what  hand 

Lance.  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Fountain , Bellasnare , and  Harelrain. 

Fount.  Come,  let’s  speak  for  ourselves; 
we’ve  lodg’d  him  sure  enough; 

His  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us, 
Bel.  We  can  have  no  admittance. 
llare.  Let’s  in  boldly,  [favour, 

And  use  our  best  arts.  Who  she  deigus  to 
We're  all  content. 

Fount.  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him! 
No  civil  wars! 

Bel.  By  no  means.  Now  do  I [ling; 
Wonder  in  what  old  tod*  ivy  he  lies  whist- 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor 
none  will  trust  him; 

We’ve  made  that  side  sure.  We’ll  teach  him 
a new  wooing. 

Hare.  Say,  it  is  his  Uncle’s  spite  ? 

Fount.  All  one,  gentlemen; 

’T  has  rid  us  of  a fair  incumbrance, 

And  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortunes. 
Who  are  these? 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Isal . Not  see  this  man  yet!  well,  I shall 
be  wiser : [so? 

But,  Luce,  didst  ever  know  a woman  melt 
She’s  finely  hurt  to  hunt. 

Luce.  Peace!  the  three  suitors! 

Isab.  I could  so  titter  now  and  langh : * I 

* was  lost,  Luce,56 

* And  I must  love,  l know  not  what!’  Oh, 

Cupid,  [cocks ! 

What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter  wood- 
' And  we  must  into  ill*  country  in  all  haste, 

* Luce.*  [Laughing. 

Luce.  l?or  Heaven’s  sake,  mistress 

Isab.  Nay,  I've  done; 

I must  laugh  though;  but,  scholar,  I shall 
teach  you ! 

Fount.  ’Tis  her  sister. 

Bel.  Save  you,  ladies! 

Isal.  Fair  met,  gentlemen! 

Your  re  visiting  my  sister,  I assure  myself. 
Hure.  We  would  fain  bless  our  eyes. 

Isab.  Behold  and  welcome. 

You'd  see  her? 

Fount.  Tis  our  business, 
hub.  You  shall  sec  her. 

And  you  shall  talk  with  her. 


Nor  spend  a word. 

Isab.  I’ll  make  her  fret  a thousand ; 

Nay,  now  I’ve  found  the  scab,  I will  so 
scratch  her ! 

Luce.  She  can’t  endure  'em. 

Isab.  She  loves  ’em  but  too  dearly. 

Come,  follow  me,  I’ll  bring  you  to  the  party; 
'Then  make  your  own  conditions,  gentlemen. 
Luce.  She’s  sick,  you  know. 

Isab.  I’ll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her.— 
And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  are  fools  then; 
Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  she  ll  scorn  you 
all  then; 

But  urge  her  still,  and,  though  she  fret,  still 
follow  her; 

A widow  must  be  won  so. 

Bel.  She  speaks  bravely, 

Isab.  I would  fain  have  a hrother-in-Iaw; 
I love  men’s  company. 

And  if  she  call  for  dinner,  to  avoid  you, 

Be  sure  you  stay,  follow  her  into  her  chamber; 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly. 
Like  honest  lovers. 

Luce.  This  will  kill  her. 

Fount.  You’ve  shew’d  us  one  way,  do  but 
lead  the  other. 

Isab.  I know  you  stand  o’  thorns;  come. 
I'll  dispatch  you. 

Luce.  If  you  live  after  this57  ■ • 

Isab.  I’ve  lost  my  aim.  [E.rennf, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Francisco . 

Fran.  Did  you  not  see  ’em  since? 

Vnl.  No,  hang ’em,  hang ’em! 

Fran.  Nor  will  you  not  be  seen  by  ’em?  - 
Val.  I^et  ’em  alone,  Frank  ; 

I’ll  make  ’em  their  own  justice,  and  a jerker, 
Fran.  Such  base  discourteous  dog- whelps! 
Val.  I shall  dog ’em. 

And  double  dog  ’em,  ere  I’ve  done. 

Fran.  Will  you  go  with  ine? 

For  I would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  Widow’s  man,  that  I am  certain  of. 
Val.  To  what  end  would  you  go? 

Fran.  To  give  thanks.  Sir. 

Val.  Hang  giving  thanks;  hast  not  thou 
parts  deserve  it? 

It  includes  a further  will  to  be  beholden; 
Beggars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.  If  you 
Will  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran.  I hope  you’ll  go. 

Val.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a woman, 
W*‘i  mine  own  father,  were  he  living, 
Frank ; [be 

I would  to  the  court  with  bears  first.  If  it 
That  wench  I think  it  is,  (for  t'other’s  wiser) 
I would  not  be  so  look’d  upon,  and  laugh’d  at. 
So  made  a ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon. 


* 7W]  i.  c.  Bushy,  thick. 

5ft  I was  lost , Luce , cS? c.]  These  words  arc  meant  at  what  the  Widow  had  said  of  her. 

57  V you  Hue  ufter  this ] We  suppose  Luce  to  be  here  addressing  herself,  in  idea,  ta 

the  Widow.  She  has  before  said,  this  project  would  kill  her.  And  the  succeeding  short 
speech  of  Isabella  warrants,  if  not  confirms,  this  explanation. 
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[Act  4. 


(For  *tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom ; 

I know  her  well,  Frank,  and  have  buckled 
with  her)  [flouted, 

So  lick'd,  and  stroak’d,  flear’d  uj>on,  and 
And  shewn  to  chambermaids,  like  a strange 
beast 

She  had  purchas’d  with  her  penny ! 

Frot i.  You’re  a strange  man! 

But  do  you  think  it  was  a woman? 

Val.  There’s  no  doubt  on't ; 

Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else?  Besides, 

The  manner  of  the  circumstances—— — 

Fran.  Then,  such  courtesies,  fdom, 

Whoever  does  ’em,  Sir,  saving  your  own  wis- 
Must  be  more  look’d  into,  and  better  answer’d, 
Thau  with  deserving  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr  d upon  us;  men  may  starve 
else: 

Means  are  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 

* 1 am  a gallant  fellow,  a cood  soldier, 

‘ A man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ'd !’ 
Immediate  blessings  cease  like  miracles, 

And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.  I pray, 
go  with  me ; 

Even  as  you  love  me*  Sir, 

Val.  I’ll  come  to  thee ; {pries ; 

But,  Frank,  I will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fop- 
Dispatch  those  ere  I come. 

Fran.  You  will  not  fail  me? 

Val.  Some  two  hours  hence,  expect  me. 
Fran.  I thank  you. 

And  will  look  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Widow , Shorthose , Eager,  and  several 
other  Servants. 

El d.  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies?  You 
blind  rascals,58 

You  drunken  knaves!  [sently. 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth.  I’ll  let  ’em  in  pre- 
Gentleman ! [bawling  rogue ! 

Wid.  'Sprecious,  you  blown  pudding,  you 
Short.  I bawl  as  loud  as  I can.  Would 
you  have  me  fetch  ’em 
Upon  my  back? 


JVtd.  Get  ’em  out,  rascal,  out  with  ’em, 
I sweat  to  have  ’em  near  me.  [out! 

Short.  I should  sweat  more 
To  carry  ’em  out. 

Hog.  They  arc  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short.  Shall  we  get  ’em  into  the  buttery, 
and  make  ’em  drink? 

Eid.  Do  any  thing,  so  i be  eas’d. 

Enter  Isabella,,  Fountain , Bellamore,  and 
II a retrain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her,  Sir;  fear  nothing. 

Hog.  Slip  aside,  boy; 

I know  she  loves  'em,  howsoe’er  she  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  ’em ; my  young  mistress  told 
me  so. 

Short.  Awav  to  tables  then.  [Exeunt  Ser* 
Isab.  I shall  bur»t  with  the  sport  on’t. 
Fount. 'You  are  too  curious,  madam. 

Too  full  of  preparation ; we  expect  it  not. 
Ur/.  Mcthinks  the  house  is  handsome, 
ev’ry  place  decent; 

WThat  need  you  be  so  vex’d? 

Hare.  Wc  arc  no  strangers.  [us 

Fount.  What  tho*  wc  come  ere  you  expected 
Do  not  wc  know  your  entertainments,  madam, 
Arc  free  and  full  at  all  times? 

JVid.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 

Brl.  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and 
very  merry,  [lady. 

Come  to  laugh  heartily,59  and,  now  and  then, 
A little  of  our  old  pica. 

Eld.  I am  busy. 

And  very  busy  too.  Will  none  deliver  me? 
llare.  There  is  a time  for  all ; you  may  be 
busy, 

But  when  your  friends  come,  you’ve  as  much 

pow’s  madam 

B id.  This  is  a tedious  torment. 

Fount.  Iiow  handsomely 
This  title-piece'0  of  anger  shews  upon  herl 
Well,  madain,  well,  you  know  not  how  ts 
grace  yourself,61 

Bel.  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a 
pew  sweetness. 


**  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies , you  blind  rascals,  you  drunken  knaves  several.]  So  the 
first  quarto.  Mr.  Seward, 

Who  let  in  these  puppies  ? 

You  several  blind  rascals , drunken  knaves. 

We  apprehend  the  word  several  to  have  been  a marginal  direction  for  the  appearance  of  several 
servants  in  this  place. 

59  We  come  to  be  merry , madam , and  very  merry , ’me  live  to  laugh  heartily .]  First  quar- 
to. Second,  men  love  to  laugh  heartily!]  Mr.  Seward  reads. 

We  come  to  l'  merry , madam,  very  merry. 

Love  to  laugh  heartily,  &c. 

We  have  taken  a greater  liberty  here  than  is  usual  with  us,  but  no  more  than  seems  absolutely 
necessary. 

60  Title-piece.]  (Quasi,  frontispiece.)  So  the  first  edition;  all  the  others  read,  little 
piece  of  anger. 

61  You  know  not  hoic  to  grace  yourself. ] As  the  negative  seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and 

measure,  I have  expunged  it.  Seward. 

The  negative  should  be  retained;  it  is  ironical.  So  the  Nurse  of  Juliet:  * You  know  rot 
how  to  chuse  a manl*  meaning  she  does  know,  having  chosen  Romeo. 
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Act  4.] 

/Fid.  I must  go  up,  I must  go  up ; I have 
a business  [men  l 

Waits  upon  me.  Some  wine  for  the  gentle- 
Jlare.  Nay,  we’ll  go  with  you;  we  ne’er 
saw  your  chambers  yet. 

Isab.  Hold  there,  boys! 

/fit/.  Say  I go  to  my  prayers? 

Fount  We’ll  pray  with  you,  and  help  vour 
meditations.  [sleep, 

/fit/.  This  is  boisterous;  or,  say  I go  to 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me? 

Bel.  So  suddenly  before  meat  will  be  dan- 
gerous. [not  sleep. 

Wc  know  your  dinner’s  ready,  lady,  you’ll 
IVid.  Give  me  my  coach,  lrll  take  the  air. 
Hare.  We’ll  wait  on  you, 

And  then  your  meat,  after  a quick’ned  sto- 
mach. [me, 

/Fir'd.  Let  it  alone ; and  call  my  steward  to 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the 
orchard . * . 

These  unmannerly  rude  puppies  l [Car.  Wtd. 

Fount.  We’ll  walk  atter  you. 

And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place. 

Isab * Let  her  not  rest. 

For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she’ll  scorn  and 
flout  you : [her. 

Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win 
Be  bold,  and  prosper! 

Bel.  Nay,  If  wc  do  not  tire  her! 

[Exeunt  Loiters, 
Isab.  I'll  teach  you  to  worm  me,  good  lady 
sister, 

And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  me; 

I'll  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,  most 

daintily,  [love  most. 

And,  when  I’ve  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you 

Enter  Luce. 

Luce.  What  have  you  done?  she  chafes 
and  futnes  outrageously. 

And  still  they  persecute  her. 

Istlb.  Long  may  they  do  so! 

I’ll  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o’  th’  town,  but 
gives  occasion 

For  men  to  run  mad  after  her? 

Luce.  I shall  be  hang’d. 

Isab.  This  in  me  had  been  blgh-treason ; 
Three  at  a time,  and  private  in  her  orchard ! 
i hope  she’ll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Enter  Widow. 

Wx d.  Well,  I shall  find  who  brought ’em. 
Isab.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

/fid.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister?  [you, 
1 fear  me  Tis  your  trick  ; twas  neatly  done  of 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

Isab.  What  have  you  done  with  ’em? 

/fid.  Lock’d  ’em  i’  th*  orchard;  there  I’ll 
make  ’em  dance. 

And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty. 

L mnannerlv  rude  puppies ! 

Lab.  They  are  somewhat  saucy; 
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— But  yet  I’ll  let  ’em  out,  and  once  more 
hound  ’em. — 

Why  where  they  not  beaten  out? 

/fid.  1 was  about  it ; 

But,  because  they  came  os  suitors  - - 
Isab.  Why  did  you  not  answer  ’em? 
ffi'd.  They  are  so  impudent  they  will  re- 
ceive none. 

More  yet ! Flow  came  these  in  ? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance. 

Lance.  At  the  door,  madam. 

Isab.  It  is  that  face!  [Aside. 

Luce.  This  is  the  gentleman. 

Wtd.  She  sent  the  money  to? 

Lance.  The  same. 

Isab.  I'll  leave  you; 

They  have  some  business. 

/fid.  Nay,  you  shall  stay,  sister;  [alters! 
They’re  strangers  both  to  me.  How  her  face 
Isab.  I’m  sorry  he  comes  now. 
ft'id.  I am  glad  he  is  here  now  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen? 
Lance.  You,  lady. 

Or  your  fair  sister  there;  here  is  a gentleman 
That  has  receiv’d  a benefit. 

/fid.  From  whom,  Sir?  [madam ; 

Lance.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes. 
Your  man  deliver’d  it. 

/fid.  I pray  go  forward. 

Lance.  Ami  of  so  great  a goodness  that  he 
dares  not. 

Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  service, 
Pass  by  the  house. 

/fid.  Which  is  the  gentleman? 

Lance.  This,  madam. 

Wid.  What’s  your  name.  Sir? 

Ft  an.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady ; one  not  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a gratitude. 

H id.  It  is  well  bestow’d  then.  [seems, 
Fran.  Your  fair  self*  or  your  sister,  as  it 
For  what  desert  I dare  not  know,  unless 
A handsome  subject  for  your  charities, 

Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it. 

Have  show  Yd  upon  my  wants  a timely 
bounty,  [inheritance. 

Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best 
/fid.  I’m  sorry  ’twas  not  mine;  this  is  the 
gentlewoman. 

Fy,  do  not  blush ; go  roundly  to  the  matter; 
The  man's  a pretty  inan. 

Isab.  You  nave  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady— 

Isab.  1 pray  no  more.  Sir,  if  I may  per- 
suade you; 

Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompenCe, 
And  more  than  I expected. 

Ftrin.  But,  good  lady—  [with  it, 

Isab.  And  for  me  further  to  he  acquainted 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vainglory, 

Were  greedy  thankings  of  myself.  I did  it 
Not  to  be  more  affected  to;  I did  it; 

And  if  it  happen’d  where  I thought  it  fitted, 
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1 have  my  end : More  to  enquire  is  curious 
In  either  of  us  ; more  than  that,  suspicious. 

Fran.  But,  gentle  lady,  ’twill  be  neces- 
sary  * 

I sai.  About  the  right  way  nothing;  do  not 
fright  it. 

Being  to  pious  use  and  tender-sighted. 

With  the  blown  face  of  compliments j it 
blasts  it. 

llad  you  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  thanks. 
It  had  been  too  much.  'Twas  not  to  sec  your 
person 

W id.  A brave  dissembling  rogue!  And 
how  she  tarries  it!  [hear  you, 

Is  ah.  Tho*  1 believe  few  handsomer;  or 
Tho’  I affect  a good  tongue  well ; or  try  you, 
Tho’  tny  years  desire  a friend ; that  I re- 
liev’d you. 

IV id.  A plaguy  cunning  quean ! 

Isah.  For,  so  I carried  it,  [ter’d 

My  end’s  too  glorious  in  mine  eyes,  and  bar- 
The  goodness  1 propounded  with  opinion.61 

}rid.  Fear  her  not.  Sir. 

Isah.  You  cannot  catch  me,  sister. 

Fran.  Will  you  both  teach,  and  tic  my 
tongue  up,  lady  ? 

Isah.  l^et  it  suffice  you  have  it;  it  was 
never  mine. 

Whilst  good  men  wanted  it. 

Lance.  This  is  a saint,  sure!  [store  it. 

huh.  And  if  you  be  not  such  a one,63  re- 

Frun.  To  commend  myself, 

Were  more  officious  tfian  you  think  my 
thanks  are; 

To  doubt  I may  be  worth  your  gift  a treason. 
Both  to  mine  own  good  and  understanding/*4 


[Act  4. 

I know  my  mind  clear,  and  though  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes,  [son. 
Yet  I must  think  something,  and  of  some  sea- 
Met  with  your  better  taste;  this  had  not  been 
else. 

Hid.  What  ward  for  that,  wench? 

Isah.  Alas,  it  never  touch’d  me.  [money 
Fran.  Well,  gentle  ladv,  yours  is  tne  first 
I ever  took  upon  a forc’d  ill  manners! 

' hah.  The  last  of  me,  if  ever  you  use  other. 

Fran . How  may  I do,  and  your  way,  to  he 
A grateful  taker?  [thought 

Isah.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing; 

Your  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

IVidt  Oh,  sister, 

Will  you  bar  thankfulness? 

hah.  Dogs  dance  for  meat;  [can  speak. 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse?  For  they 
Cry  out  like  woodmongers,  good  deeds  by  th’ 
hundreds!  [it; 

I did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know 
Wine  and  vainglory  do  as  much  as  I else. 

If  you  will  force  my  merit,  against  my 
meaning, 

Use  it  in  well  bestowing  it,  in  sitewing 
It  came  to  be  a benefit,  and  was  so; 

And  not  examining  a woman  did  it. 

Or  to  what  end ; in  not  believing  sometime* 
Yourself,  when  drink  and  stirring  converse 
Mav  ripen  strange  persuasions.  [lion 

Fran.  Gentle  lady, 

I were  a base  receiver  of  a courtesy. 

And  you  a worse  disposer,  were  my  nature 
Unfurnish’d  of  these  foresights.  Undies’  ho- 
nours [mines;65 

Were  ever,  in  my  thoughts*  unspotted  er- 


6x  And  better’d  the  gooddess.]  litis  sentence  has  something  dark  in  it,  which  I cannot 
clear  up:  She  would  seem  to  say,  that  she  intended  to  enhance  the  goodness  of  her  action  by 
concealment.  Seuard. 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  speech  (which  is  indeed  obscure)  seems  to  be  this:  * So  I car- 
‘ ried  my  point,  the  end  obtained  was  a sufficient  reward,  and  which  I was  happy  to  receive  in 

* exchange  for  the  mere  reputation  of  having  effected  it.’  Bartered  is  the  old  word,  (which 
Mr.  Seward  does  not  seem  fo  have  known)  and  the  right.  So  she  says  afterwards,  ‘ l did  it, 

• that  my  best  friend  should  not  know  it.’ 

6J  Such  a owe.]  t.  e.  A good  man. 

64  To  mine  own  good  and  understanding.']  Here  again  the  measure  and  sense  were  equally 

hurt.  It  is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  modesty  of  Francisco  to  commend  his  own  under- 
standing, when  it  was  not  called  in  question ; but  to  say  that  he  would  not  doubt  his  own 
merit,  since  one  of  so  good  an  understanding  had  distinguished  it,  this  is  in  character.  Mr. 
Sympson  had  made  this  addition  before  I sent  it  to  him.  Seward . 

These  gentlemen  read. 

Both  to  mine  own  good , and  to  your  understanding. 

But  we  cannot  think  their  addition  by  any  means  necessary. 

65  Unspotted  crimes.]  My  conjecture  in  this  place  was  shrines , but  Mr.  Theobald  has,  I 
doubt  not,  hit  upon  the  true  word ; for  besides  its  propriety  to  the  epithet,  he  has  proved  it  by 
a parallel  passage  of  our  poets.  Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iv.  scene  i. 

— ■ - O that  honesty 

That  ermine  honesty , unspotted  ever. 

’Till  I saw  this,  ! was  fully  satisfied  with  my  own  emendation,  which  I now  condemn,  and 
mention  it  only  to  shew,  how  little  dependence  one  ought  to  have  upon  the  most  plausible  con- 
jecture ; and  that  to  be  positive  and  dogmatical,  does  not  become,  a verbal  critic.  Mr.  Symp- 
Von  read  with  me  shrines,  but  entirely  agreed  in  the  preference  of  ermines.  Seward. 
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Act  4.] 

Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  in- 
cense [virtuous. 

Bums  not  to  common  eyes : Your  fears  are 
And  so  I shall  preserve  ’em. 

I sab.  Keep  but  this  way,  [me. 

And  from  this  place,  to  tell  me  so,  you’vcjxiid 
And  so  I wish  you  see  all  fortune  1 [Eai/. 

Wid.  Fear  not  ; [it. 

The  woman  will  be  thank’d,  I do  not  doubt 
Are  you  so  crafty,  carry  it  so  precisely? 

This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  not  to  abuse  me;66 
I shall  look  narrowly  [Aside.] — Despair  not, 
gentlemen ; 

There  is  an  hour  to  catch  a woman  in. 

If  you  be  wise.  So,  I must  leave  you  too. 
Now  will  I go  laugh  at  my  suitors.  [Exit, 
Lance.  Sir,  what  courage?  [statutes 

Fran.  This  woman  is  a founder,67  and  cites 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance.  I ne’er  knew  yet  [me. 

So  few  years  and  so  cunning:  Yet,  believe 
She  has  an  itch ; but  how  to  make  her  con- 
fess it 

For  it  is  a crafty  tit,  and  plays  about  you. 

Will  not  bite  home;  she  would  fain,  but  she 
dares  not. 

Carry  yourself  but  so  discretely.  Sir,  [you,  , 
That  want  or  wantonness  seetr  not  to  search 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

Fran.  I do  love  her,  [pound 

And,  were  I rich,  would  give  two  thousand 
To  wed  her  wit  but  one  hour:  Oh,  ’tis  a 
dragon,63 


And  such  a sprightly  way  of  pleasure ! ha, 
Lance? 

Lance.  Your  * ha,  Lance’  broken  once, 
you  cry’d,  * ho,  ho,  Lance !’ 

Fran.  Some  leaden  landed  rogue  will  have 
this  wench  now,  , [her. 

When  all’s  done;  some  such  youth  will  carry 
And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff;  some 
dunce,  [mires  nothing 

That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  ad- 
But  a long  charge  at  sizes.  Oh,  the  fortunes  1 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Lance.  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce.  They  are  here  yet,  and  alone  too; 

Boldly  upon’t! Nay,  mistress,  I still  told 

you,  [venture 

How  you  would  find  your  trust;  this  ’tis  to 
Your  charity  upon  a boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what’s  the  matter? 

Stand  fast,  and  like  yourself. 

Isab.  Prithee,  no  more,  wench. 

Luce.  What  was  his  want  to  you? 

Isab.  'Tis  true. 

Luce.  Or  misery ! [mercy 

Or,  say  he  had  been  i’  th’  cage,  was  there  no 
To  look  abroad  but  yours? 

Isab.  I am  paid  for  fooling. 

Luce.  Must  every  slight  companion  that 
can  purchase 

A shew  of  poverty,  and  beggarly  planet,69 
Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

Lance.  Here’s  new  matter. 


66  Or  to  abuse  me.]  This  reading  seems  wrong ; could  Isabella  carry  it  so  ptecisdy  on 
purpose  to  make  her  sister  more  watchful  of  her?  The  slight  change  I have  made  gives  this 
sense;  your  behaviour,  which  was  intended  to  lull  my  fears  asleep,  shall  not  so  abuse  me,  but 
make  me  more  vigilant.  Mr.  Sympson  does  not  admit  this,  but  would  read. 

Is  this  to  wake  my  fears,  or  lo  abuse  me f 
But  how  could  she  ask  so  absurd  a question  ? Seward. 

67  A founder  and  cites  statutes.  J This  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  I believe  the  meaning  is, 
this  woman  is  a founder  or  builder  up  of  my  fortunes,  and  like  the  founder  of  a college  has  no 
other  motive  than  the  statutes  or  commands  of  Heaven  to  be  charitable.  Or  perhaps,  she  is  a 
founder  of  my  fortunes,  and  mentions  statutes  to  me  which  she  expects  me  to  conform  to. 
Founder  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Captain,  act  i.  scene  iii. 

imagine  me 

A founder  of  old  fellows  ! . Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  second  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  true  one. 

6t’Tis  a dragon.  1 Mr.  Seward  alters  dragon  to  paragon ; but  dragon  is  clearly  right. 
Francisco  is  talking  of  his  mistress’s  vivacity,  her  wit,  and  sprightliness.  Paragon  is  stiff  here* 
69  A shew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  planet.]  A shew  of  a beggarly  planet,  docs  not  look 
like  a genuine  expression ; the  word  planet,  indeed,  or  wanderer,  seems  proper  in  the  place, 
*ad  if  it  be  preserved,  we  should,  l think,  read, 

A shew  of  poverty , each  beggarly  planet. 

Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

The  verse  runs  better,  as  I have  put  it  in  the  text,  but  the  reader  will  please  to  take  his  choice. 
Mr.  Sympson  does  not  admit  either  of  these  conjectures,  but  would  read, 

A shew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  plaint. 

But  a shew  of  a beggarly  plaint  seems  as  harsh  to  me  as  the  old  reading.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

A shew  of  poverty  and  beggary 
Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

Vql.  I.  2 0 * Inserting 
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Luce.  Nay,  you  are  serv’d  but  too  well. 
Here  he  stays  yet. 

Yet,  as  I live  1 

Fran.  How  her  face  alters  on  mel 
Luce.  Out  of  a confidence,  1 hope. 

I sab.  I'm  glad  on’t. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  gentle  lady? 

I sab.  Much  asham’d,  Sir,  [tious) 

(But  first  stand  further  off  me;  you’re  infec-  , 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I believ’d  a worth.  Is  this  your 
thanks. 

The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen? 

[Producing  a ring. 

Lance.  What,  lady? 

Jsab.  Take  your  device  again,  it  will  not 
serve.  Sir;  [zeu’d! 

The  woman  will  not  bite,  you’re  finely  co- 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame ! 

Luce.  Do  you  think  you’re  here,  Sir, 
Amongst  your  wast  - coatccrs,  your  base 
wenches  [luded : 

That  scratch  at  such  occasions?  You’re  de- 
This  is  a gentlewoman  of  a noble  house, 

Born  to  a better  fame  than  you  can  build  her. 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch.70 

Fran.  I do  acknowledge 

Isab.  Then  I beseech  you,  Sir,  what  could 
you  see,  [devil!) 

(Speak  boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the 

In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness. 

That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this? 

Fran.  You  amaze  mej 
This  ring  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I drop  it. 
Luce.  I saw  you  drop  it.  Sir. 

Jsab.  I took  it  up  too,  [it : 

Still  looking  when  your  modesty  should  miss 
Why,  what  a childish  part  was  this ! 

Fran.  I vow [this, 

Jsab.  Vow  me  no  vows!  He  that  dares  do 
Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too.’ 
There,  take  your  gewgaw ! You  arc  too  much 
pamper'd. 

And  1 repent  my  part.  As  vou  grow  older, 
Grow  wiser,  if  you  can ; and  so  farewell.  Sir! 

[Exeunt  Isabella  and  Luce . 
Lance.  * Grow  wiser,  if  you  can!’  She  has 
put  it  to  you. 

’Tis  a rich  ring;  did  you  drop  it? 

Fran.  Never; 

Ne’er  saw  it  afore,  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a tail  then. 

What  flight  she  makes  to  catch  herself!  Look 
up,  Siy 

You  cannot  lose  her,  if  you  would.  How 
daintily 


[Act  4. 

She  flies  upon  the  lure,  and  cunningly 
She  makes  her  stops!71  Whistle,  and  she’ll 
come  to  you. 

Fran . I would  I were  so  happy. 

Ijunce.  Maids  are  clocks : [to  us. 

The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  goes  slowest 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes;  the 
lesser,  [wishes, 

Which  are  conceal’d,  being  often  oil'd  with 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion, 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.  She  is  flesh,  blood, 
and  marrow, 

Young  as  her  purpose,  and  as  soft  as  pity; 

No  monument  to  worship,  but  a mould. 

To  make  men  in,  a neat  one ; and  I know. 
Howe’er  she  appears  now,  which  is  near 
enough,  [night, 

You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon.  At 
She  would  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to 
feel  [rings/  forsooth! 

A flea  in  your  shape  bite  her!  * Drop  no  more 
This  was  the  prettiest  thing  to  know  her  heart 
by! 

Fran.  Thou  put’st  me  in  much  comfort. 

Lance.  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort!  If  she  do  not  point  you  out 
the  way 

* Drop  no  more  rings!’  she’ll  drop  herself 
into  you. 

Fran.  I wonder  iny  brother  comes  not. 

Lance  Let  him  alone. 

And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes. 

Come,  be  frolic,  [sel. 

And  let’s  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  ofcoun- 
‘ Drop  no  more  rings!’  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Widow , Fountain , Bellamorc,  and 
Harebrain. 

Wid.  If  you  will  needs  be  foolish,  you 
must  be  us’d  so. 

Who  sent  for  you?  who  entertain’d  you,  gen- 
tlemen? 

Who  bid  you  welcome  hither?  You  came 
croud  ing. 

And,  impudently  bold,  press  on  my  patience, 
As  if  1 kept  a house  for  all  companions, 
And  of  all  sorts.  Will  you  have  your  wills, 
will  you  vex  me,  [you. 

And  force  my  liking  from  you  ? I ne’er  ow’d  * 

Fount.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  you. 

Bel.  And,  for  all  this, 

We  will  have  a better  answer  from  you. 

Wid.  You  shall  never ; 

Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a dinner,  unless 
you  use  me  [too- 

With  a more  staid  respect  and  stay  your  time 


Inserting  a comma  after  poverty  makes  the  sense  clear,  the  word  every  being  understood  as  if 
repealed  before  planet:  4 Every  slight  companion,  and  every  beggarly  planet? 

70  And  eyes  above  your  pilch.]  Jn  the  edition  of  1750,  the  word  eyes  appeal’s  as  a substan- 
tive. It  is  certainly  a verb,  and  Luce’s  meaning  is,  * She  looks  higher,  or  for  a better  match, 
than  you.’ 

71  Stops!’]  Mr.  Synipson  thinks  it  should  be  stoops.  Seward. 

* Ow'd.]  Quasi,  Own'd.  • , 
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Enter  Isabella , followed  by  Shorthose , .Ro- 
ger, Humphry , a«</  Ralph , ttfiM  dishes  of 
meat. 

Isal.  Forward  with  the  meat  now! 

Rog.  Come,  gentlemen, 

March  fairly. 

Short.  Roger,  you  arc  a weak  serving-man  ; 
Your  white  broth  runs  from  you!  Fy,  how  I 
sweat 

Under  this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant 
Can  do  more!  Oh,  for  such  a back  now. 

And  in  these  times,  what  might  a man  ar- 
rive at ! 

Goose  grase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march 
behind  tnee; 

I am  almost  founder’d! 

/Fid.  Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet? 
Away,  you  knaves ! I will  not  dine  these  two 
nours.  [back. 

How  am  I vex’d  and  chafd!  Go,  carry  it 
And  tell  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal. 

To  send  before  1 call’d  1 
Short.  Faces  about,71  gentlemen  ; 

Beat  a mournful  march  then,  and  give  some 
supporters, 

Or  else  1 perish!  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Isal.  It  does  ine  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus. 

Hare.  We  can  stay,  madam. 

And  will  stay  and  dwell  here;  *tis  good  air. 

Fount.  I know  you  have  beds  enough. 

And  meat  you  never  want. 

Wid.  You  want  a little. 

Bel.  We  dare  to  pretend  on.  Since  you 
are  churlish,  [anger; 

We’ll  give  you  physic;  you  must  purge  this 
It  bums  v°u,  and  decays  you. 

Wid.  If  I had  you  out  once, 

I would  be  at  charge  of  a portcullis  for  you. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady. 

Wid.  Good  morrow,  Sir.  [manly ! 

How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full 
What  slaves  were  those  to  use  him  so ! 

v [Aside. 


Val.  I come 

To  look  a young  man  I call  brother. 

Wid.  Such  a one.  [ther; 

Was  here,  Sir,  as  I remember,  your  own  bro- 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

Vat.  Good  e’en  then ! 

If  id.  You  must  not  so  soon.  Sir;  here  be 
some  gentlemen ; 

It  may  be  vou’re  acquainted  with  ’em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable? 
Fount.  How  glorious!  [tunes, 

Bel.  It  is  the  very  he!  Docs  it  ram  for- 
Or  has  he  a familiar? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too? 

Fount.  I am  beyond  my  faith ! Pray,  let’s 
be  going. 

Val.  Where  are  these  gentlemen? 
md.  Here. 

Val.  Yes,  I know  ’em. 

And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bel.  Morrow,  madam! 

Wid.  Nay,  stav  and  dine. 

Val.  You  shall  stay  till  1 talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fasting  flv  my 
fury.73  * [still. 

You  think  you  have  undone  me;  think  so 
And  swallow  that  belief:  ’Till  you  be  com- 
pany 

For  court-hand  clerks,  ani  starv’d  3ttornies ; 
’Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like ’prentices. 

For  three  a ^Toat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the 
scholars 

In  penny  rooms  again,  and  fight  for  apples; 
’Till  you  return  to  what  I found  you,  pent  lc 
Betray’d  into  the  hands  of  fencers,  challen- 
gers, ftion.' 

Tooth-drawers,  bills  and  tedious  proclam. «- 
In  meal-markets,  with  throngings  to  see  cut- 
purses — 

(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and  mark;  I’ll  cut  y tn  r 
throats  else!)  hirx, 

’Till  water-works,  and  tumours  of  New  Ht- 
Ride  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  flic  Thames; 74  ’till  you  run  mad 
for  lotteries, 

And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays;  ’till  taverns 


71  Faces  about.']  This  expression  the  reader  will  find  explained  in  the  <)3d  note  on  th. 
Scornful  Lady.  The  modern  editors,  not  understanding  it,  and  in  their  rage  of  correc,;i 
read  face  about. — The  same  rage  has  induced  those  gentlcmentom  ikesevcr.il  slight  nth: 
tions,  in  the  course  of  a few  lines  hereabouts,  equally  bold,  and  more  injurious  to  the  scum 
They  make  the  Widow  say.  And  stay  my  time  /no  (meaning,  as  long  as  / f,lrnsr)  inn. 
your  time  (the  month  I have  commanded  you  to  be  silent).  One  of  the  Lovers  dicl.trt  •. 
cording  to  them.  We  dare  to  pretend  no  (which  can  only  be  understood,  fVe  deny  our  n 
ing  meat)  instead  of  saying,  witli  the  old  copy,  tf'e  dare  to  pretend  on  (tee  shut!  ca 
demands  further.)  And  t>oor  Lance  is  made  most  blunderingly  to  assert,  when  spe ; 
Isabella,  At  night  he  would  venture  forty  pounds  more , but  to  feel  a fra  in  your  sh 
HER. 

71  But  fastinglv  my  fury.]  Mr.  Svmpson  reads,  but  farting  on  my  fury:  My  fir 
lure  was  bide  my  fun/ ; but  as  jly  is  nearest  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  seems  to  me 
I think  it  most  probably  the  original.  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  bide.  S:  waul. 

74  Who  built  Tkeamca.]  So  the  first  quarto:  Wc  have,  with  Mr.  Seward,  folit 
Kcond,  only  inserting  the  j>article  the. 
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Allow  you  but  a towel-room  to  tipple  in. 
Wine  that  the  bell  has  gone  for  twice,  and 

glasses 

That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  English  tolxicco. 
With  half-pipes,  nor  in  half  a year  once 
burnt,  and  biscuit 

That  bawds  have  rubb’d  their  gums  upon 
like  corals,  [rascals,75 

To  bring  the  mark  again;  ’till  tnis  hour, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again) 
Think  I sit  down  the  loser  1 

Wid.  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen? 

A piece  of  beef,  and  a cold  capon,  that’s  all; 
You  know  you’re  welcome. 

Hare.  That  was  cast  to  abuse  us.76 
Bel.  Steal  off;  the  devil  is  in  his  anger! 
Wid.  Nay,  1 am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously. 
Now  I have  provided  for  you. 

Val.  What  do  ye  here? 

W hy  do  ye  vex  a woman  of  her  goodness, 
ller  state,  and  worth?  Can  ye  bring  a fair 
certificate  [ye  puppies  ? 

That  ye  deserve  to  be  her  footmen  ? H usbands, 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds!  Away,  you 
wind-suckers  1 


Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  stay,  nor 
grumble; 

And,  when  ye’re  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my 
fury,  [this ; 

And  slight  this  lady  1 I shall  hear,  and  Know 

And,  though  I am  not  bound  to  fight  for 
women, 

As  far  as  they  are  good,  I dare  preserve  ’em. 

Be  not  too  bold ; for  if  you  be  I’ll  swinge 
you. 

I’ll  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 

Your  honours,  now  go!  avoid  me  mainly! 

[Exeunt  Lovert. 

Hid.  Well,  Sir,  you  have  deliver’d  me,  I 
thank  you. 

And  with  your  nobleness  prevented  danger 

Their  tongues  might  utter.  We’ll  all  go  and 
cat,  Sir.  [women. 

Val.  No,  no;  I dare  not  trust  myself  with 

Go  to  your  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease. 

And  tie  your  body  to  a daily  labour. 

You  may  live  honestly;  ana  so  I thank  you ! 

[Exit. 

Hid.  Well,  go  thy  ways;  thou  art  a noble 
fellow. 

And  some  means  I must  work  to  have  thee 
know  it.  [ Exit . 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant. 

U he . MOST  rcrta*0*  ’l*8  her  hand  that 

-*■*■*'  holds  him  up. 

And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mcr.  I’m  glad  tQ  hear  it: 

But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Unc.  The  women  are  too  crafty, 

Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a blessing, 
They’d  strike  it  out  o’  th’  flint  but  they  would 
form  it. 

Enter  Widow  and  Shorthose. 

Mer.  The  Widow  sure!  Why  does  she  stir 
so  early? 


Wid.  Tis  strange,  I can’t  force  him  to  un 
derstand  me, 

And  make  a benefit  of  what  I’d  bring  him. 
Tell  my  sister,  I’ll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning ; she  may,  if  she  please, 
go  to  church. 

Short.  Hey  ho ! [torch.  Sir. 

Wid.  And  do  you  wait  upon  tier  with  a 

Short.  Hey  ho! 

Wid.  You  lazy  knave! 

Short.  Here’s  such  a tinkle-tanklings, 
That  we  can  ne’er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  our 
prayers  out. 

Ralpn,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  you 
maae  your  chamber-pot, 

And  burn  a little  rosemary  in’t;  I must  wait 
upon  my  lady. 


75  Tell  this  hour  rascals  so,  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again.']  Though  I have  departed 
a good  deal  from  the  old  reading,  yet  as  I have  restored  what  I think  to  be  the  sense,  and  th« 
measure,  I hope  it  will  be  allowed.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  reading  is, 

'Till  this  hour , rascals , shall. 

Till  this  most  fatal  hour  shall  come  again,  4 

Think  I sit  down  the  loser. 

We  think  this  passage  requires  assistance;  but  a much  less  violent  remedy  than  Mr.  Seward’s 
has,  in  our  opinion,  established  a reading  greatly  superior  to  his;  the  change  of  so,  into  for. 

76  Humpn.  That  was  cast,  &c.J  All  the  editions  most  erroneously  make  Humphry , the 
servant,  speak  these  words,  when  neither  interested  nor  present. 
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Act  5.] 

Tits  morning-prayer  has  brought  me  into  a 
consumption ; [me. 

1 have  nothing  left  but  flesh  and  bones  about 
Wid.  You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 
and  swilling! 

Short.  Had  you  "been  bitten  with  bandog- 
fleas,  as  I nave  been 

And  haunted  with  the  night-mare 

Wid.  With  an  ale-pot  1 [ing-prayers. 
Short.  You  would  have  little  list  to  mom* 
Pray,  take  my  fellow  Ralph;  he  has  apsalm- 
I am  an  ingrum  man.77  [book ; 

Hid.  Get  you  ready  quickly,  fsomely. 
And,  when  she’s  ready,  wait  upon  her  hand- 
No  more,  be  gone! 

Short.  If  I do  snore  my  part  out 

[Exit. 

Unc.  Now  to  our  purposes. 

Mer.  Good  morrow,  madam! 

Wid.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen ! 

Unc.  Good  joy  and  fortune! 

Wid.  These  "are  good  things  and  worth 
my  thanks ; I thank  you,  Sir. 

Mer.  Much  joy  I hope  you’ll  find:  We 
came  to  gratulate 
Your  new-knit  marriage-band. 

Hrid.  How? 

Unc.  He’s  a gentleman. 

Although  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 
Wid.  Niece,  Sir? 

Unc.  Yes,  lady,  now  I may  9ay  so; 

Tis  no  shame  to’ you!  I sav,  a gentleman. 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,  which 
you  [carried, 

Most  happily  may  affect  him  for,  as  bravely 
As  nobly  bred  ana  manag'd— 

Wid.  What’s  all  this? 

I understand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  mar- 
riage-knot? 

Unc.  I’ll  tell  plainly ; [man 

You  are  my  niece,  ana  Valentine  the  gentle- 
Has  made  you  so  by  marriage. 

Wid.  Marriage? 

Unc.  Yes,  lady;* 

And  'twas  a noble  and  a virtuous  part. 

To  take  a falling  man  to  your  protection. 

And  buoyhim  up  again  to  all  his  glories. 
Hid.  The  men  are  mad! 

Mer.  VVhat  though  he  wanted  [dows. 

These  outward  things,  that  fly  away  like  sha- 
Was  not  His  mind  a full  one,  and  a brave 
one?  [outside. 

You’ve  wealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a lady. 
Unc.  I ever  thought  he  would  do  well. 
Mer.  Nay,  I knew,  [bine,78 

Howe’er  he  wheel’d  about  like  a loose  car- 


He  would  charge  home  at  length,  like  a brave 
gentleman. 

Heav’n’s  blessings  o’your  heart,  lady!  We're 
so  bound  to  honour  you ; 

In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you— 

Unc.  Don’t  look  so  strange.  Widow ; it 
must  be  known; 

Better  a general  joy.  No  stirring  here  yet? 
Come,  come,  you  can’t  hide  it. 

Wid.  Pray  be  not  impudent;  [then? 

These  arc  the  finest  toys!  Belike  I am  married 
Mer.  You  are  in  a miserable  estate  i‘  th’ 
world's  account  else : [ing. 

I would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubt- 
Wid.  And  I am  great  with  child? 

Unc,  No,  great  they  say  not. 

But  *tis  a full  opinion  you  re  with  child ; 

And  there’s  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen. 
Your  husband  hath  bestirred  himself  fairly. 
Mer.  Alas,  we  know  his  private  hours  of 
entrance,  [the  bed  too. 

How  long,  and  when  he  stay’d,  could  name 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 

Wid.  I shall  believe  anon.  [reasons, 
Unc . And  we  consider,  for  some  private 
You’d  have  it  private;  yet  take  your  own 
pleasure : [sweetest ! 

And  so,  good  morrow,  my  best  niece,  my 
Wid.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 

Unc.  I know  you  would  be  with  him. 

Love  him,  and  love  him  well! 

Mer.  You’ll  find  him  noble. 

This  may  beget 

Unc.  It  must  needs  work  upon  her. 

[Exeunt  Uncle  and  Merchant. 
Wid.  These  are  fine  bobs,  i’  faith ! mar- 
ried, and  with  child  too ! 

How  long  has  this  been,  I trow?  They  seem 
grave  fellows;  [bedded! 

They  should  not  come  to  flout.  Married,  and 
The  world  take  notice  too!  Where  lies  thi* 
may  game  ? 

I could  be  vex’d  extremely  now,  and  rail  too. 
But  ’tis  to  no  end.  Though  I itch  a little, 
Must  I he  scratch’d  I know  not  how?  Who 
waits  there? 

Enter  Humphry  and  another  Servant. 
Hum.  Madam ! 

)Vid.  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,  and 
wait  you  only ; 

And,  hark  you.  Sir l be  secret  and  speedy! 

[H'hispcr. 

Inquire  out  where  he  lies. 

Hum.  I shall  do  it,  madam.  [Exit  Serv. 
Wid.  Married,  and  got  with  child  in  a 
dream!  ’tis  fine,  i'  faith! 


77  Ingrum.']  This  is,  as  we  conjecture,  a vitiation  of  ignorant , similar  to  Dogberry’s  vagrom 
for  vagrant. 

76  Cabine.]  A carline  is  a term  for  a horse  soldier,  and  used  by  our  Authors  in  another 
play,  so  that  1 cannot  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine  reading,  tho’  Mr.  Theobald  did,  for  I sent 
to  nim,  and  find  it  in  his  margin  with  a Q.  He  probably  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  use 
in  our  Author’s  time.  I have  Mr.  Sympson’s  concurrence,  who  says  he  had  corrected  it  so  at 
the  first  reading.  Seward. 
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Sure,  he  that  did  this,  would  do  better  waking. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco , Lance , drunk , 
and  a hoy  with  a torch. 

Val.  Hold  thy  torch  handsomely!  How 
dost  thou,  Frank  ? 

Peter  Basse],  bear  up!  . 

Fran.  You’ve  fried  me  soundly. 

Sack  do  you  call  this  drink? 

Val.  A shrewd  dog,  Frank ; 

Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I fight. 

And  fight  with  thee 

Val.  With  me,  thou  tnan  of  Memphis? 
Lance.  But  that  thou'rt  my  own  natural 
master.  [a  Pagan, 

Yet,  my  sack  says  thou’rt  no  man,  thou  art 
And  pavvn’st  thy  land,  which  is  a noble  cause. 

Val.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot ; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fighting  here!  We  will  have 
lands,  boy. 

Livings,  and  titles;  thou  shalt  be  a vice-roy ! 
Hang  fighting,  hang  it;  ’tis  out  of  fashion. 
Lance.  I would  fain  labour  you  into  your 
lands  again. 

Go  to ; it  is  behoveful ! 

Fran.  Fy,  Lance,  fy!  [my  master, 

Lance.  I must  beat  somebody,  andwhy  not 
Before  a stranger?  Charity  ancf  beating 
Bee  dn  at  home- 

Val.  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance.  I will  not  be  compelled,  an  you 
were  two  masters ; 

I scorn  the  motion! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  sleep? 

Lance.  I scorn  sleep ! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  go  eat  ? 

Lance.  I 9corn  meal,  1 come  for  rompering ; 
1 come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discretely; 
For,  look  you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mort. 
gage  again. 

Here  do  I lie,  St.  George,  and  so  forth ! 


[Act  5. 

Vul.  And  here  do  I,  St.  George,  bestride 
the  dragon ! 

Thus,  with  ray  lance 

Lance.  I sting,  I sting  with  my  tail. 

Val.  Do  you  so,  do  you  so,  Sir  ? 1 shall  tail 
you  presently ! 

Fran.  By  no  means ; do  not  hurt  him ! 

Val.  Ta*e  his  Nellson ; 

And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malaga! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack, 

And  charge  again. 

Lance.  I play  no  more;  you  abuse  me! 
Will  you  go  ? 

Fran.  1*11  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother; 
For  sleep  I can’t;  I have  a thousand  fancies. 
Val.  Now  thou’rt  arriv’d,  go  bravely  to  the 
matter. 

And  do  something  of  woith,  Frank. 

Lance.  You  shall  hear  from  us. 

[E.ieunt  Lance  and  Fran. 
Val.  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure 
had  beaten  me. 

He’s  the  most  tetush  knave ! 

Enter  Uncle , Merchant , and  boy,19  with  • 
torch. 

Unc.  TTis  he. 

Mer.  Good  morrow? 

Val.  Why,  Sir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  an 
you  he  so  lusty.' 

Unc.  You’ve  made  your  brother  a fine  man; 
we  met  him. 

Val.  I made  him  a fine  gentleman, 

He  was  a fool  before,  brought  up  amongst 
the  80  mist  [have  with  me? 

Of  small-becr  brewhouses.  What  would  you 
Mer.  I come  to  tell  you,  your  latest  hour  is 
Val.  Are  you  my  sentence?  [come. 

Mer.  The  sentence  of  your  state.  , 

Val.  Let  it  be  hang’d  then;  and.  let  it  be 
hang’d  high  enough, 

I may  not  see’t. 

Unc.  A gracious  resolution. 


79  Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant:  May  with  a torch. J Thus  say  the  quartos;  the  folio  of 
l67f)  says,  boy.  Whether  Man  was  corrupted  at  press  from  man , or  whether  it  was  the  real 
or  dramatic  name  of  the  torch-bearer,  is  not  now  to  be  decided. 

80  Amongst  the  midst  of'  small-beer  brew  houses.']  How  much  the  slight  change  I have 

made  improves  the  sense,  the  reader  of  taste  will  instantly  see.  He  will  probably  wonder  how 
any  one  could  miss  it,  and  think  it  scarce  deserves  a note.  But  for  my  own  part,  I several 
times  read  over  the  passage  without  seeing  the  corruption,  and  am  at  last  the  discoverer,  tho 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  bympson  (whose  abilities  110  one  will  I believe  doubt)  had  very  accu- 
rately  studied  the  play.  The  same  thing  has  frequently  happened  to  me  with  regard  to  th£ir 
emendations;  and  I doubt  not  but  every  sensible  reader  will  find  out  many  more,  which  we 
have  all  three  missed,  as  obvious  and  certain  as  this.  What  therefore  1 would  often  inculcate 
is,  that  the  reader  should  not  be  too  severe  uj>on  us  for  such  oversights:  because  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  all  editors  of  books,  which  abound  with  such  numerous  corruptions  as  do  our 
Authors’  plays.  Seward. 

A Reader  who  will  not  exquse  the  oversights  of  an  Annotator  must  indeed  he  harsh  and 
rigid;  and  did  the  Editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers’  Works  in  1750  need  exculpation  on  no 
other  account,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Editors  of  177(>  would  never  have  undertaken  their 
laborious  task;  since  their  first  inducement  to  it  was,  an  observation  of  the  unprecedented 
interpolations,  omissions,  and  every  other  species  of  variation,  unnoticed,  made  use  of  by 
their  predecessors;  and,  in  the  process  of  their  work,  they  have  found  each  of  those  freedoms 
practised  with  much  more  latitude  than  they  at  first  supposed  or  imagined  had  been  taken. 
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Act  5.] 

Val.  What  would  you  else  with  me?  Will 
you  go  drink,  [boys! 

And  let  the  world  slide.  Uncle?  Ha,  ha,  na. 
Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys! 

Mer.  Have  you  no  feeling,  Sir? 

Val.  Come  nither,  Merchant ! Make  me  a 
supper,  [forty  pounds ! 

Thou  most  reverend  land-catcher,  a supper  of 

Mer.  What  then.  Sir?  [fair  sisters, 

Val.  Then,  brine  thy  wife  along,  and  thy 
Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 
trinkets  ; 

Let  me  have  forty  trumpets,  and  such  wine! 
We’ll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage; 
And  then  in  state  I’ll  render  thee  an  answer. 

Mer.  What  say  you  to  this? 

Unc.  I dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 

Mer.  Will  you  redeem  your  state?  Sneak 
to  the  point,  Sir.  [Turk’s  gallies. 

Val.  No,  not  if  it  were  mine  heir  in  the 

Mer.  Then  I must  take  an  order. 

Val.  Take  a thousand, 

I will  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it; 
Because  thou  cam’st  i’  th’  nick,  thou  shalt  not 
have  it ! 

Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it, 
Hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 
hounds  uncoupled, 

Will  ring  you  such  a knell ! Go  down  in  glorv, 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  * All’s 
mine!’ 

Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  devil: 

Mark  what  an  echo  follows!  Build  hue 
marchpanes. 

To  entertain  Sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady ; 

And  pull  the  chapel  down,  and  raise  a chamber 
For  Mrs.  Silver-pin,  to  lay  her  belly  in: 

Mark  what  au  earthquake  comes!  Then, 
foolish  Merchant, 

My  tenants  are  no  subjects;  they  obey  nothing. 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  christen’d  ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience,  they’ll 
devour  thee,  [found  thee 

An  thou  art  mortal.  Staple;5*  they’ll  con- 
Within  three  days;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  not  the  wart  upon 
thy  nose  there,  [sion. 

Shall  be  e’er  heard  of  more ! Go,  take  posses* 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like 
rabbits;  [suckers. 

They  love  young  toasts  and  butter.  Bow-hell 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law;  they’re 
cannibals!  [fruitful. 

Bring  down  thy  kindred  too,  that  be  not 


There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  mollify 

’em! 

Go,  take  possession ! I’ll  go  to  my  chamber. 
Afore,  boy,  go!  [ Exeunt  Val.  and  boy. 
Mer.  He’s  mad  sure! 

Unc.  He’s  half  drunk,  sure! 

And  yet  I like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it. 
This  looking  back. 

Mer.  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely; 

But  he’s  so  harsh  and  strange ! 

Unc.  Believe  it,  ’tis  his  drink,  Sir; 

And  1 am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out. 
Mer.  Cannibals? 

I f e’er  I come  to  view  his  regiments. 

If  fair  terms  may  be  had 

Unc.  He  tells  you  true.  Sir;  % [cal* 
They  are  a bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  ras- 
Disorder  ever  made ; let  ’em  be  mad  once. 
The  |K>w’r  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool 
Be  patient  but  a while.  ['em. 

Mer.  As  long  as  you  will.  Sir. 

Before  I buy  a bargain  of  such  runts, 

I'll  buy  a college  tor  bears,  and  live  among 
’em  1 [Exeunt. 

Enter  Francisco,  Lance , and  hoy  with  a torch. 
Fran.  How  dost  thou  now? 

Lance.  Better  than  I was,  and  straighter; 
But  my  head’s  a hogshead  still;  it  rowls  and 
Fran.  Thou  wert  cruelly  paid,  [tumbles. 
Lance.  I may  live  to  requite  it;  [ride  me! 
Put  a snaffle  of  sack  in  my  mouth,  and  then 
\ ery  well ! [I  mean  now ; 

Fran.  Twas  all  but  sport.  I’ll  tell  thee  what 
I mean  to  see  this  wench. 

Lance.  Where  a devil  is  she? 

An  there  were  two,  ’twere  better. 

Fran.  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  rin£? 

Lance.  \ cs,  yes. 

Fran.  Then  she  comes  to  pray’rs. 

Early  each  morning  thither:  Now,  if  I could 
but  meet  her, 

For  I am  of  another  metal  now— — 

* 

Enter  Isabel  and  Shorthose , with  a torch. 
Lance.  What  light’s  yon? 

Fran.  Ha?  ’tis  a light;  take  htr  by  the 
hand,  and  court  her? 

Lance.  Take  her  below  the  girdle,  you’ll 
ne'er  speed  else. 

It  comes  on  this  way  still.  Oh,  that  I had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a saw -pit  1 
How  it  comes  on,  comes  on!  ’tis  here. 


They'll  detour  thee:  and  thou  rnortall  the  stople , they'll  confound  thee."]  Out  of  this 
abyss  of  darkness  1 hope  that  1 have  retrieved  both  sense  and  measure,  and  I have  the  less  doubt 
of  it,  as  they  mutually  confirm  each  other.  My  reading  gives  this  sense.  They’ll  devour  thee, 
if  thou  art  made  of  mortal  stuff,  or  according  to  mortal  standard;  it  might  perhaps  be  wrote, 
An  thou  art  mortal , Staple ; calling  the  merchant  by  that  name.  Mr.  Sympson  had  hit  off 
the  word  staple  before  he  received  my  note,  and  read.  Thou  mortal  of  the  staple ; i.e.  Thou 
man  of  merchandise.  When  different  readings  are  equally  sense,  conjecture  cannot  decide 
which  was  the  original.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  An  thou  art  mortal  staple ; but  wc*  think  the  preference  due  to  his  other 
suggestion,  of  Valentine  calling  the  merchant  Staple. 
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Fran.  'Tis  she:  [lady! 

Fortune,  I kiss  thy  hand!  Good  morrow, 
hah.  What  voice  is  that  ? Sirrah,  do  you 
sleep  [Shorthose ! 

As  you  go?— **Tishe;  I’m  glad  on  t! — Why, 
Short.  Yes,  forsooth;  I was  dreamt  I was 
going  to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I do. 

I$ab.  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short.  Here’s  nothing  but  a stall,  and  a 
butchers  dog  asleep  in’t. 

Where  did  you  see  the  voice? 

Fran.  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet.  Sir! 
hah.  Here,  here. 

Fran.  Yes,  lady? 

Ne’er  bless  yourself ; I am  but  a man, 

And  like  an  honest  man,  now  I will 
hah.  What  do  you  mean?  who  sent  for 

you?  who  desir’d  you 

Short.  Shall  I put  out  the  torch,  forsooth? 
hah.  Can  I not  go  about  my  private  me- 
ditations, ha ! 

But  such  companions  as  you  must  ruffle  me? 
You  had  best  go  with  me.  Sir! 

Fran.  It  was  my  purpose.  [had  best, 
hah.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  this!  You 
Being  so  near  the  church,  provide  a priest. 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 

Fran.  ’Twas  my  meaning; 

And  such  a husband,  so  loving  and  so  careful ! 
My  youth,  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  arrive 

at Hark  you!  [mannerly! 

Isab.  *Tis  strange  you  should  be  thus  un- 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah!  You  had  best  now 
My  man  to  lead  your  way ! [force 

Fran.  Yes,  marry  shall  he,  lady.*1 
Forward,  my  friend! 

Isab.  This  is  a pretty  riot ; 

It  may  grow  to  a rape. 

Fran.  Do  you  like  that  better?  [hurt  you. 
I can  ravisji  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never 
Short.  Isee  nothing;  I am  asleep  still. 
When  you  have  done,  tell  me,  and  then  I’ll 
wake,  mistress.  a 

hah.  Are  you  in  earnest,  Sir?  do  you  long 
to  be  bang’d  ? [tresses. 

Fran.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair 
Isab.  Shall  I callout  for  help? 

Fran.  No,  by  no  meins  ; 

That  were  a weak  trick,  lady:  I’ll  kiss  and 
stop  your  mouth.  [Kisses  her. 

hah.  Y ou’ll  answer  all  these? 

Fran.  A thousand  kisses  morel 
Isab.  I was  ne’er  abus’d  thus!  [willing. 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  I doted  on  you. 

Fran.  That’s  known  already,  [me. 

And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  from 
Isab.  This  is  fine,  i’faith. 

Fran.  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 


[Acts. 

Isab.  Well,  seeing  you’re  so  valiant,  keep 
I will  to  church.  [your  way; 

Fran.  And  I will  wait  upon  you. 
hah.  And  it  is  [ture 

Most  likely  there’s  a priest,  if  you  dare  ven- 
As  you  profess : I’d  wish  you  look  about  you. 
To  do  tnese  rude  tricks,  for  you  know  their 
recom  pences; 

And  trust  not  to  my  mercy 

Fran.  But  I will,  lady. 

Isab.  For  I’ll  so  handle  you. 

Fran.  That’s  it  I look  for. 

Lance.  Afore,  thou  dream! 

Short.  Have  you  done? 

Isab.  Go  on.  Sir ! 

And  follosv,  if  you  dare ! 

Fran.  If  I don’t,  hang  roe!  [a  million! 
Lance.  *Tis  all  thine  own,  bov,  an  it  were 
God  a mercy,  sack!  when  woufd  small-beer 
have  done  this  ? [ Exeunt . 

[Knocking  tcithin. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  Who’s  that  that  knocks  and  bounces? 
what  a devil  ails  you?  [mill? 

Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  irou- 

Enter  a Servant. 

Serv.  ’Tis  a gentlewoman.  Sir,  that  must 
needs  speak  with  you. 

Val.  A gentlewoman?  what  gentlewoman ? 
what  have  I to  do 
With  gentlewomen  ? 

Serv.  She  will  not  be  answer’d.  Sir. 

Val.  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  in.  I'll 
try  [has  fill’d  my  head 

How  gentle  she  is.  [J£n7  5ery.]  This  sack 
So  full  of  Babels,83  I am  almost  mad. 

What  gentlewoman  should  this  be  ? I hope  she 
Has  brought  me  no  butter-print  along  with 
her. 

To  lay  to  my  charge:  If  she  have,  ’tis  all  one. 
I’ll  forswear  it. 

Re-enter  Servant , with  JVidoic. 

JVid.  Oh,  you’re  a noble  gallant ! 

Send  off  your  servant,  pray.  [Exit  Servant. 

Val.  She  will  not  ravish  me?  [row-hawk! 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a spar- 
What  wouldst  thou,  woman? 

JVid.  Oh,  you  have  us’d  me  kindly. 

And  like  a gentleman!  This  ’tis  to  trust  to 
Val.  Trust  to  me,  for  what?  [you. 

JVid.  Because  I said  in  jest  once,  [well, 
You  were  a handsome  man,  one  l could  like 
And,  fooling,  made  vou  believe  I lov’d  you, 

And  ini", lit  be  brought  to  niarry 

Val.  The  Widow's  drunk  too! 

JVid.  You,  out  of  this  (which  is  a fine  dis- 
cretion) [wed  me, 

Give  out  the  matter’s  done,  you’ve  won  and 


£x  Lance.  Yes,  marry , shall  he,  lady,  fe’e.]  This  speech  has  been  hitherto  given  to  Lance , 
though  so  evidently  belonging  to  Francisco. 

8i  Babies. "]  Former  editions.  Seward • 
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And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  heir  too : 
These  are  fine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit  1 
I’  th’  name  of  mischief,  what  did  you  mean? 

Val.  That  you  lov’d  me. 

And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marry  me? 
\Vhy,  what  a devil  do  you  mean.  Widow? 

Jr  id.  It  was  a fine  trick  too,  to  tell  the 
world,  [wish’d, 

Tho’  you  had  enjoy’d  yotir  first  wish,  you 
The  wealth  you  aim’d  not  at,®4  that  I was  poor. 
Which  is  most  tme  I am ; have  9old  my  lands. 
Because  I love  not  those  vexations : 

Yet,  for  mine  honour's  sake,  if  you  must  be 
prating, 

And  for  my  credit’s  sake  i’  th‘  town — 

Val.  I tell  thee,  Widow,  [lands  ; 

1 like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  hast  no 
For  now  thy  hopes  and  cares  lie  on  thy  hus- 
Jf  e’er  thou  marriest  more.  [band, 

IVid.  Have  not  you  married  me? 

And  for  this  main  Cause,  now  as  you  report  it. 
To  be  your  nurse  ? [to  ? 

Val . My  nurse?  Why,  what  am  I grown 
Ghe  me  the  glass!  My  nurse? 

IF  id.  You  ne'er  said  truer. 

I mu9t  confess,  I did  a little  favour  vfou, 

And  with  some  labour  might  have  been  per- 
suaded : 

But,  when  1 found  I must  be  hourly  troubled 
With  making  broths,  and  dawbing  your  de- 
cays, [ruins; 

With  swaddling,  and  with  stitching  up  your 

For  the  world  so  reports 

Val.  Do  not  provoke  me! 

Wrtd.  And  half  an  eye  may  see- 

Val.  Do  not  provoke  me! 

The  world’s  a lying  World,  and  thou  9halt 
find  itl 

Have  a good  heart,  and  take  a strong  faith  to 
thee,  [shall  rock  me: 

And  mark  what  follows.  My  nurse?  Yes,  you 
Widow,  I’ll  keep  you  waking! 

F id  You're  disposed,  Sir.  [shall  feel  it! 
Val.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  Widow;  and  you 
Nay,  an  they  touch  my  freehold,  I’m  a tiger  I 
IVid.  I think  so. 

Val.  Come! 

IF  id.  Whither? 

Fat.  Any  whither.  [jSingr. 

The  fit’s  upon  me  now. 

The  fit’s  upon  me  now  ! 

Come  quickly,  gentle  lady. 

The  fit’s  upon  me  now ! 

The  world  shall  know  the)’ re  fools, 

And  so  shalt  thou  do  too; 

I<et  the  cobler  meddle  with  his  tools. 
The  fit’s  upon  me  now ! 

Take  me  quickly,  while  I am  in  this  vein! 
Away  with  me ; for  if  I have  but  two  hours 
to  consider,  [me. 

* W^0WS  *n  world  cannot  recover 
F id.  If  you  will  go  with  me.  Sir— — 


Val.  Yes,  marry,  will  Is 
But  ’tis  in  anger  yet!  and  I will  marry  thee ; 
Do  not  cross  me ! Yes,  and  I will  lie  with  thee. 
And  get  a whole  bundle  of  babies;  and  I’ll 
kiss  thee ! [don’t  provoke  me! 

Stand  still,  and  kiss  me  handsomely;  but 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I am  dangerous ! 
I drunk  sack  yesternight;  do  hot  allure  me! 
Thou  art  no  widow  of  this  world!  come!  in 
pity,  [more! 

And  in  spite  I’ll  marty  thee.  Not  a word 
And  I may  be  brought  to  love  thee.  [ Exeunt . 

tZntcr  Merchant  and  Uncle , at  several  doors. 
Mer.  Well  met  again ! and  what  good  news 
yet  ? 

Unc.  Faith,  nothing. 

Mer.  No  fruits  of  what  WC  sow’d? 

Unc.  Nothing  1 near  of. 

Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet? 

Unc.  'Tis  all  flood ; 

And,  ’till  that  fall  away,  there’s  no  expecting. 

Enter  Francisco , Isabella , Lanee,  and  Short • 
hose , with  a torch. 

Mer.  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother? 

Unc.  With  a gentlewoman  ; 

The  Widow’s  sister,  as  l live!  He  smiles; 
He’s  got  good  hold.  Why,  Well  said,  Frank, 
Let's  stay  and  mark.  [i’ faith l 

Isab.  Well,  you’re  the  prettiest  youth  ! 

And  so  you  have  handled  me,  think  you  have 
Fran.  As  sure  as  wedlock.  [me  sure? 
Isab.  You'd  best  lie  with  mC  too. 

Fran.  Yes,  indeed,  will  I;  and  get  such 
black  ey’d  boys ! 

Unc.  God  a mercy,  Frank ! 

Isab.  This  is  a merry  world;  poor  simple 
gentlewomen,  [business, 

That  think  no  harm,  can’t  walk  about  their 
But  they  must  be  catch’ d up,  I know  not  how. 

Fran.  I’ll  tell  you,  and  I’ll  instruct  you  too. 
Have  I caught  you,  mistress? 

Isab.  Well,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 

I would  give  you  the  slip  yet;  but,  being  as  it 
Fran,  it  shall  be  better.  [is— 

Enter  Valentine , IVtdow , and  Ralph , with  a 
torch. 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I live ! your  brother  with 
Sure,  I think  you’re  the  king's  takers,  [her? 
Unc.  Now  it  works. 

Val.  Nay,  you  shall  know  I am  a man. 
IFid.  I think  so.  • 

Val.  And  such  proof  you  shall  have  1 
IFid.  I pray,  speak  softly. 

Val.  I’ll  speak  it  out.  Widow;  yes,  and  you 
shall  confess  too, 

I am  no  nurse-child ; I went  for  a raa9> 

A good  one ; if  you  can  beat  me  out  o’  th* 
JVid.  I did  but  jest  with  you.  [pit— 
Val.  1*11  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
Nay,  when  my  credit  calls—  [youl 


v The  wealth  you  aimed  at."]  We  have  added  the  word  not  here,  the  sense  Requiring  it. 
’ &!»♦  1,  -2  p 
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JFid.  Are  you-rfiad? 

Vhl.  I am  mad,  I am  mad!  [partition. 
Fran.  Good  morrow.  Sir!  I like  your  pre- 
Val.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  faith,  ’tis  done,  Sir. 

Val.  Along  with  me  tbfcn  1 Never  hang  an 
arse.  Widow! 

Xsab.  ’Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 

Val.  Well  said,  Black -b row s ! 

Advance  your  torches,  gentlemen! 

(Jne.  Yes,  yes,  Sir! 

Val.  And  keep  your  ranks ! 

Mer.  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

[Giving  the  mortgage. 
Uric.  Carry  it  in  state! 

Untcr  Musicians,  Fountain , Hurebrain , and 
Bellamdre. 

Val.  What  are  you  ? musicians  ? 

I know  your  coming!®5  And  what  are  those 
behind  you  ? 


Musi.  Gentlemen 

That  sent  us,  to  give  the  lady  a good  morrow. 
Val.  Oh,  I know  them.  Come,  boy,  sing 
the  song  I taught  you. 

And  sing  it  lustily  I Come  forward,  gentlemen! 
You’re  Welcome,  welcome!  now  we  are  ail 
friends.  [long. 

Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be 
We  have  much  business.  [the  start,  boy. 
Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me!  Thou’st  got 
But  Til  so  tumble  after!  Come,  my  friends, 
lead,  [boys! 

I^ead  cheerfully;  and  let  your  fiddles  ring. 
My  follies  and  my  fancies  have,  an  end  here. 
Display  the  mortgage,  Lance!  Merchant,  I’ll 
pay  you. 

And  every  thing  shall  be  in  joint  again. 

Unc.  Afore,  afore ! 

Val . And  now  confess,  and  know. 

Wit  without  money,  sometimes  gives  the.  blow# 
[Exeunt  omnet. 


85  I know  you  coming.]  Beside  the  obscurity  of  this  expression,  which  I take  to  hare  beeg 
a mere  typographical  error,  coming  for  come  in,  a syllabic  is  wanting  to  the  measure,  which  1 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  supply,  believing  either  vou,  or  some  other  monosyllable  as  indifferent 
to  the  sense,  has  been  dropt.  One  may  easily  believe,  that  such  mistakes  may  have  frequently 
happened  in  a play,  where  there  have  been  visibly  such  numerous  corruption*,  and  where  t*»c 
measure  was  so  snockiugly  disregarded,  that  not  twenty  lines  in  the  whole  were  designedly 
printed  as  such,  in  any  former  edition.  This  l hope  I nave  generally  restored ; and  that  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  1 have  retrieved  many  passages 
which  were  corrupted.  I am  far  from  presuming  that  all  our  conjectures  are  right;  or  that 
several  blunders  are  not  still  left  untouched.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  What' re  you , musicians?  t know  you,  come  you  in,  and  what,  &c. 
The  old  quartos  say,  I know  your  camming ; meaning,  as  we  apprehend,  I know  of  your  com- 
ing, it  being  customary  at  weddings. 


In  the  preparation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works  for  the  press,  in  1750,  either 
M r.  Theobald  or  Mr. Seward  discovered,  that  the  comedy  of  Wit  without  Money  had  been 
originally  written  in  verse,  and  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  restoring  the  metre,  instead  of 
priming  it  prosaically,  as  in  all  the  former  editions  had  been  done.  We  are  not  capable  of 
declaring  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  the  honour  of  this  well-meant  undertaking  belongs,  or 
how  far  3lr.  Theobald  had  proceeded  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  From  whomsoever  the 
intent  originated,  by  whomsoever  the  plan  was  executed,  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  commenda- 
tions due  to  the  undertaking,  must  meet  with  a very  considerable  alloy,  on  observing  bow  lightly 
the  martyrdom  of  language,  and  the  faithfulness  of  editorship,  were  looked  on,  when  (which 
was  very  frequently  the  case)  the  process  of  this  poetic  plan  inet  with  interruption.  How 
small  is  the  honour  to  an  Editor,  how  material  the  disgrace  to  an  Author,  how  great  the  im- 
pediment to  a Reader,  when  we  find  * 


Val’ ntine, 

’S  this  man  nak'd, 
h’  so, 
t'  y'rself, 
m*  friends, 
m*  so, 

’tis  ’r  sister, 
b‘  there, 

this  \ boisterous, 
this  *$  brother, 

I w’s  going, 
nei’er, 
s'  loving, 
f’r  all  tnts, 
g’d  morrow, 

sharp  set  *s  ’sparrow-hawk. 


Valentine, 

Is  this  mail  naked, 
he  so, 
to  yourself, 
my  friends, 
me  so, 

’tis  her  sister, 

'a,  / be  there, 
c \ this  is  boisterous, 
this  his  brother, 
l was  going, 
neither, 
so  loving, 
for  all  tliis, 
good  morrow, 

sharp  set  as  a sparrow-hawk. 
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with  multitudes  similar ; for  we  only  mention  such  contractions  as  first  occur  to  us,  bv  wav  of 
specimen?— -And  if  to  these  verbal  assassinations  we  should  (in  aid  of  our  ecpu- syllabic  pursuit) 
add  the  introducing  such  arbitrary  variations  as  to  read 


—To  Think  well  of 
Ourselves,  if  wc  deserve  it,  it  is. 

Sir , a lustre  in’s , 

'Twas  rarely  ta’en, 

*T  has  rid  us  fair  of  an  incumbrance,  \ 
That  he  who  doth  intreat  intitules, 

'Tis  beyond  faith,  let’s  be  going, 

There  are  here  some  gentlemen. 

Now  I’m  another  metal, 


To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve 
it,  is  a lustre  in  us, 

*T  has  taken  rarely, 

< It  has  rid  us  of  a fair  incumbrance. 

He  that  intreats  intrudes, 

I am  beyond  my  faith,  pray  let's  be  going. 
Here  be  some  gentlemen. 

For  I am  of  another  metal  uow. 


together  with  interpolations , omissions,  and  transpositions , ad  ii\finitum  ; when  convicted  of 
all  these,  so  far  from  expecting  applause,  can  they  hope  for  pardon,  or  think  to  avpid  the 

severest  censure? We  beg  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  freedoms  which  we  object  to,  are 

such  as  the  Editors  have  not  mentioned  in  their  notes.  Noticed  variations  (hut  those  variations 
should  ever  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  without  an  apparent  urgent  necessity) 

are  in  some  degree  allowable;  others,  we  think,  highly  reprehensible. The  whole  of  this 

play  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Seward,  whose  only  object  of  consideration  seems 
to  nave  been,  the  establishment  of  metre,  no  matter  by  what  means;  jo  him,  therefore,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  abovementioned  violences. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  play  of  Wit  without  Money  >vas  written  in  verse;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  certain,  that  either  our  Authors  were  more  licentious  in  this  Comedy  than  in  all 
their  other  plays  put  together;  or  else  that  the  players,  4 by  whom,  as  Mr.  Seward  supposes, 

* this  play  was  divested  of  its  measure,  in  order  to  render  the  dialogue  more  low  and  farcical,* 
and  wno  did  not  publish  it  till  fourteen  years  after  Fletcher’s  demise,  were  so  successful  in  their 
anti-heroic  endeavour,  that  it  appears  totally  impossible  ever  to  effect  a thorough  restoration 
of  the  metre. 

All  we  can  assure  the  reader  is,  that  we  have  carefully  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  where  the 
sense  did  not  demand  variation;  that  we  have  submitted  such  variations  as  we  thought  our- 
selves obliged  to  make,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Header;  and  that  (induced  as  well  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  poetick  writers,  as  a desire  to  be  faithful  Editors)  wc  have  preferred  leaving 
faulty  verses , to  castration  of  language  Jor  regularity  of  measure. 
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A COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Hills  attribute  this  Play  wholly  to  Fletcher.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  l(i47-  Until  within  a few  years  past,  the  Comedy  now  be- 
fore us  used  to  be  frequently  represented  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  In  the  year  1768,  Mr. 
Hull  made  some  alterations  in  it,  and,  with  the  addition  of  several  songs,  brought  it  on  the 
stage  as  an  opera,  under  the  title  of  The  Royal-Merchant. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


WOLEORT,  { g"  S,/Ifc  taTld0n  °f 
r falsely  called  Clause,  king 
Gerrard,  / of  the  beggars , father-in- 
l law  to  Florez . 

Hubert,  an  honest  lord , a friend  to  Gerrard. 
Florez,  ( SahelV  Goswin,  g rich 
* \ merchant  of  Bruges. 
Hempskirke,  a captain  under  IVolfort. 
Herman,  a courtier,  H inhabitants  of 
A Merchant,  J \ Flanders. 

r a drunken  merchant,  friend 
Vandunke,  < to  Gerrard,  falsely  called 
father  to  Bertha. 


c a dru 
, < toi 

v l fQt 

Vanlock,  *)  - D 

Four  Merchants,  J ^ r &e  * 

EN,  -J 

i / 


Hicoen, 
Prigg 
Snap. 


three  knavish  beggars. 


:{ 


two  gentlemen,  disguised  under 
those  names,  of  Gcnard't 
parti/. 


Ferret, 
Ginkes 

Clown. 

Boors. 

A Sailor 

Servants. 

Guard. 


Women. 

f daughter  to  Gerrard,  beloved 

JACULIN,  ^ ny  j/ulert 

C called  Gertrude,  daughter  to 
Bertha,  < the  duke  of  Brabant,  mistress 
{_  to  Florez. 

Margaret,  wife  lo  Vandunke. 

M rs.  Frances,  a froui,  daughter  to  Vanlock * 


Scene,  FLANDERS, 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  a Merchant  and  Herman. 
Merchant.  TS  he  then  taken? 

■*  Her-  And  brought  back  even 
now.  Sir. 

Mer.  He  was  not  in  disgrace? 
i/er.  No  man  more  lov’d, 

JW  more  deserv’d  it,  being  the  only  man 
That  durst  be  honest  in  tltis  court. 

Indeed  [suffer’d 

” Cvc  heard  abroad.  Sir,  that  the  stale  hath 
^ great  change,  since  the  countess’  death. 


Her.  It  hath,  Sir,  [a  stranger 

Met.  My  five  years’  absence  hath  kept  me 
So  much  to  all  th’  occunents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation. 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 
Her.  1 must  begin  then  with  a war  was 
made. 

And  seven  years  with  all  cruelty  contirfued. 
Upon  our  Flanders  by  the  duke  of  Brabant. 
The  cause  grew  thus:  During  our  earl’s  mi- 
nority, [ther, 

Wolfort,  who  now  usurps,  was  employ’d  thi- 
To  treat  about  a match  between  our  carl 
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And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant : Dur- 
ing which  treaty. 

The  Brabander  pretends,  this  daughter  was 
Stol’n  from  his  court,  by  practice  of  our  6tate; 
Though  we  arc  ail  confirm’d,  ’twas  a sought 
quarrel. 

To  lay  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom ; 

It  being  here  believ'd  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.  This  war  upon’t  pro- 
claim’d, [ther 

Our  earl,  being  then  a child,  although  his  fa- 
Good  Gerrard  liv’d,  yet  (in  respect  he  was 
Chosen  by  the  countess’  favour  for  her  hus- 
band, 

' And  but  a gentleman,  and  Florez  holding 
llis  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  mark. 
To  make  him  general. 

Mer.  Which  place  we’ve  heard 
He  did  discharge  with  honour. 

Her.  Ay,  so  long. 

And  with  so  bless’ d successes,  that  the  Bra- 
bander 

Was  forc’d  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the 
choice 

Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tir’d  or  cut  off) 

To  leave  the  field,  and  sound  a base  retreat 
Back  to  his  country:  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  means,  e’er  to  make  head  again. 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  hy  his  loss; 

Not  daring,  or  for  honour,  or  revenge. 

Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.  But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  made  a deeper  hurt 
In  Flanders,  than  the  greatest  overthrow 
She  e’er  receiv’d : For  Wolfort,  now  behpld- 

Himseff,  and  actions,  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  sclf-dcservlngs,  and  that  cherish’d  by 
The  strong  assurance  of  his  pow’r  (for  then 
All  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures. 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  devotion. 
Made  so  hy  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines, 
And  secret  bounties;)  this  strength  too  well 
known, 

And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice. 
As  further’d  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl. 
And  their  improvidence  that  might  have 
pierc’d 

The  neart  of  hh  designs,  gave  him  occasion 
To  seize  the  whole:  And  in  that  plight  you 
find  it. 

Mer.  Sir,  I receive  the  knowledge  of  thus 
much, 

Asa  choice  favour  from  you. 

Her.  Only  I must  add, 

Bruges  hold  out. 

Mer.  Whither,  Sir,  I am  going; 

For  there  last  night  I had  a ship  put  in. 

And  my  horse  waits  me. 

Her.  I wish  you  a good  journey.1  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Wolfort,  Hubert,  and  attendants. 

Wol.  What?  Hubert  stealing  from  me? 
Who  disarm’d  him? 

’Twas  more  than  I commanded.  Take  your 
sword, 

I aip  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand; 

I’ve  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 

Hub.  And  will  turn  it 
On  my  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

}Fol.  W’ould  you  leave  me 
Without  a farewell,  Hubert?  Fly  a friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you? 
What  have  I e’er  possess’d  which  was  not 
yours? 

Or  rather1  did  not  court  you  to  command  it? 
Who  ever  yet  arriv’d  to  any  grace. 

Reward,  or  trust  from  tue,  but  his  approaches 
Were  by  your  fair  reports  of  him  preferr’d? 
And  what  is  more,  1 made  myself  your  ser- 
vant, 

In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw 
from  me,  [with; 

Nor  I,  vyhen  I ask’d  mercy,  trust  my  prayers 
Yet*  after  these  assurances  of  love,  [me! 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  forsake 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy ! Come,  you  must 
Give  me  a reason. 

I/ub.  Sir,  and  so  I will ; 

If  1 may  do’t  in  private,  and  you  hear  it 
Wol.  All  leave  the  room.  You  have  your 
will;  sit  down, 

[ Exeunt  all  but  W9I.  and  Hub . 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendship. 
Hub.  Friendship?  When  you  prov’d  trai- 
tor first,  that  vanished; 

Nor  do  I owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 

I know  my  flight  hath  forfeited  my  head; 
And,  so  I may  make  you  first  understand 
What  a strange  taonster  you  have  made  ypur- 
I welcome  it.  [scl^ 

Wol.  To  me  this  is  strange  language. 

Hub.  To  you?  why,  what  are  you? 

Wol.  Your  prince  and  master, 

The  earl  of  Flanders. 

Hub.  By  a proper  title? 

Rais’d  to’t  by  cunning,  circumvention,  force. 
Blood,  and  proscriptions ! 

Wol.  And  in  all  this  wisdom,  - 
Had  I not  reason,  when,  by  Gerrard’s  plots, 
1 should  have  first  been  call’dl  to  a strict  ac- 
count, ^ [mass 

How,  and  which  way  I had  consum  a that 
Of  money,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  war; 

Who  underhand  had  by  his  ministers 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  my  iaith 
And  loyalty  suspected;  in  which  failing 
He  sought  my  life  by  practice? 

Hub.  With  what  forehead 


’ This  scene  is  cold  and  superfluous : The  very  next  much  more  happily  opens  the  plot,  by 
dramatic  action. 

* Or  either  did  not  court  you , Gfc.]  The  sense  requires  us  to  read  rather  instead  of  either. 
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Do  you  speak  this  to  me,  who  as  (I  knovv’t) 
Must  and  will  say  ’tis  false? 

IVol.  My  guard  there! 

Hub.  Sir, 

You  bad  me  sit,  and  promis’d  von  would  hear, 
Which  I now  say  you  shall!  Not  a sound 
more! 

For  I,  tliat  am  contemner  of  mine  own. 

Am  master  of  your  life ! then,  here's  a sword 
Between  you  and  all  aids.  Sir.  Though  you 
blind  [not 

The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass 
These  gross  untruths  on  me.  , 

Hoi.  How?  gross  untruths? 

Hub.  Ay,  ana  it  is  favourable  language ; 
They  had  been  in  a mean  man  lies,  aud  foul 
ones.  • 

Hoi.  You  take  strange  licence. 

Hub.  Yes;  were  not  those  rumours. 

Of  being  call’d  unto  your  answer,  spread 
By  your  own  followers?  aud  weak  Gerrard 
wrought. 

But  by  your  cunning  practice  7 to  believe 
That  you  were  dangerous ; vet  not  to  be 
Punish’d  by  any  former  course  of  law, 

But  first  to  be  made  sure,  and  have  your 
crimes  [taking, 

Laid  open  after?  which  your  quaint  train 
You  fled  unto  the  camp,  and  there  crav’d 
humbly 

Protection  for  vour  innocent  life,  and  that. 
Since  you  had  scap’d  the  fury  of  the  war. 

You  might  not  fall  by  treason  : And  for  proof 
Von  did  not  for  your  own  ends  make  this 
danger, 

Some  that  had  been  before  by  you  suborn’d, 
Came  forth  and  took  their  oaths  tli^y  had  been 
hir’d  [heard, 

By  Gerrard  to  your  murder.  This  once 
And  easily  believ  d,  th’  enraged  soldier. 

Seeing  no  further  than  the  outward  man, 
Snatch’d  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  court, 
Kill’d  all  that  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
Such  as  were  servants,  or  thought  friends  to 
Gerrard, 

Vowing  the  like  to  him. 

Hoi.  Will  you  yet  end  ? 

Hub.  Which  he  foreseeing,  with  his  son, 
the  earl. 

Forsook  the  city ; and  by  9ecret  ways,  [it) 
(As  you  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have 
Escap’d  tneir  fury;  tho’  ’tis  more  than  fear’d 
They  fell  among  the  rest.  Nor  stand  you 
there, 

To  let  us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
By  which  you  gpt  it ; but  your  cruelties  since 


So  far  transcend  your  fonper  bloody  ills, 

As,  if  compar'd,  they  only  would  appear 
Essays  of  mischief.  Do  not  stop  your  earsj 
More  are  behind  yet ! 

H'ol.  Oh,  repeat  them  not : 

'Tis  hell  to  hear  them  nam'd  I 
Hub.  You  should  have  thought. 

That  hell  would  be  your  punishment  when 
you  did  them ! 

A prince  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lusts, 
And  boundless  rapines  1 

H'ol.  No  more,  I beseech  you  l 
Hub.  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  or  land* 
i hat  stood 

Within  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye? 

H oi  You  are  in  this  to  me  a greater  tyrant. 
Than  e’er  I was  to  any. 

Hub.  I end  thus 

The  general  "rief.  Now  to  my  private  wrong. 
The  loss  of  Gerrard’s  daughter  Jaculin : 

The  hop’d-for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed. 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms) 
And  her  I now  was  wand’ ring  to  recover. 
Think  you  that  I had  reason  now  to  leave  you. 
When  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious, 

That  e’en  my  stay  here,  with  your  grace  and 
favour,  [it ! * 

Makes  my  life  irksome?  Here,  securely  take 
And  do  me  but  this  fruit  of  all  your  friend* 
ship,  [man. 

That  I may  die  by  you,  and  not  your  hang- 
H’ol.  Oh,  Hubert,  these  your  words  ami 
reasons  have  [heart. 

As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griev  ’d 
As  these  tears  from  mine  eyes : Despise  them 
not! 

By  all  that’s  sacred,  I am  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensible,  what  furies. 
Whips,  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a bad  man 
Does  ever  bear  about  him  l4  Let  the  good 
That  you  this  day  have  done,  be  ever  num- 
ber’d [think 

The  first  of  your  best  actions.  Can  you 
Where  Flore*  is,  or  Gerrard,  or  your  love, 
Or  any  else,  or  all,  that  arc  proscrib’d? 

I will  resign  what  I usurp,  or  have 
Unjustly  forc’d.  The  days  I liave  to  live 
Are  too,  too  few,  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  penitence:  Yet  I vow  to  practise 
All  of  a man. 

Hub.  Oh,  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  now  differ ! 

H'ol.  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not! 

Take  the  good  pains  to  search  them  out;  ’t:« 
worth  it.  [have. 

You  have  made  clean  a leper;  trust  ine,  you 


. 2 Here  surely  take  i/.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  Here , Sir,  freely  take  it.  The  alteration  admitted 
tnto  the  text  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sympson;  which  we  prefer,  because  there  is  a civility  in  Sir 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  present  temper  of  Hubert,  and  because  it  is  nearer  the  old  books. 

4 IVhut  furiet , Rowe  seems  to  have  intended  copying  this  passage  in  his  Fair 

Penitent: 

* Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ; ’tis  the  fiend, 

4 Th*  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  Ui  behind 

* With  wltips  and  stings,’——  ' 
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And  made  me  once  irtore  fit  for  the  society, 

1  hope,  of  good  men. 

Hub.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

Wol.  Suspect  not  you 
A faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a sorrow : 
Make  your  own  safeties ; ask  thee  all  the  ties 
Humanity  can  give!  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Alon^  with  you,  to  this  so- wish’d  discovery. 
And  m mv  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I wiU  give  you  this  help  rot;  I have 
Of  late  receiv’d  certain  intelligence, 

That  some  of  them  arc  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  out;  which  I did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  town’s  standing  out  against 
me; 

But  now  ain  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  Bivins  them  their  safety,  and  me  peace. 
Hub.  Be  constant  to  your  goodness,  and 
you  have  it.5  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  three  Merchants. 

1 Mer.  *Tis  much  that  you  deliver  of  this 
Goswin. 

2 Mer.  But  short  of  what  I could,  yet  have 
the  country 

Confirm  it  true,  and  by  a general  oath,6 
And  not  a man  hazard  his  credit  in  it. 

He  bears  himself  with  such  a confidence, 

As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea, 

And  not  a wind,  upon  the  sailors'  compass, 
But  from  one  part  or  other  was  his  factor. 

To  bring  him  in  the  best  commodities 
Merchant  e’er  ventur’d  for* 

1 Mer.  ’Tis  strange. 

2 Mer.  And  yet 

This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  wonder, 
Compar’d  with  other  his  peculiar  fashions, 
Which  all  admire:  He’s  young,  and  rich,  at 
least 


[Act  1 . Sc.  5. 

Thus  far  reputed  so,  that,  since  he  liv’d 
In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  har- 
bour 

So  rich  a bottom,  but  his  bill  would  piss 
Unquestion’d  for  her  lading. 

3  Mer.  Yet  he  still 
Continues  a good  man. 

ii  Mer.  So  good,  that  but 
To  doubt  him,  would  be  held  an  injury, 

Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  traHHck. 
But  this  is  nothing;  a great  stock,  and  for- 
tune, 

Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  undertakings, 
May  keen  him  upright  that  way:  But  that 
wealth  [it, 

Should  want  the  pow’r  to  make  him  dote  on 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  wrong  it,  best  com- 
mends 

His  constant  temper.  For  his  outward  habit, 
’Tis  suitable  to  bis  present  course  of  life; 

His  tabic  furnish’d  well,  but  not  with  dainties 
That  please  the  appetite  only  for  their  rareness, 
Or  their  dear  price  j nor  given  to  wine  or  wo- 
men, 

Beyond  his  health,  or  warrant  of  a man, 

I mean  a good  one ; 7 and  so  loves  his  slate, 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
Upon  the  assurance  of  a well-penn’d  letter, 
Although  a challenge  second  tne  denial. 
From  such  as  make  th’  opinion  of  their  valour 
Their  means  of  feeding. 

1 Mer.  These  arc  Ways  to  thrive, 

And  vet  the  means  not  curs'd. 

2 Mert  What  follows  this  fwlsh« 

Makes*  many  venturers  with  him,  in  their 
For  his  prosperity  ? For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  him  to  be  liberal, 

His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 
Which  can  add  most  to  his  free  courtesies, 
Or  in  their  worth,  or  speed,  to  make  them  so. 
Is  there  a virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower? 
He  is  a father  to  her;  or  a soldier, 


5 You  have  it!)  Mr.  Seward  reads,  you’ll  have  it.  We  think  you  easiest  add  best. 

6 yet  have  the  country 

Confirm’d  it  truet  and  by  a general  oath , 

And  not  a man  hazard  Jits  credit  in  if.]  This  is  not  grammar,  nor  if  it  were, could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  country  had  really  taken  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  this  account.  Tbe 
mistake  arose  from  the  Editors  taking  have  for  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense;  whereas  it  is  here 
not  the  auxiliary  but  an  active  verb.  I could  have  the  whole  country  to  confirm  what  I say. 

Setcard. 

1 A good  man.]  i.  e.  In  credit.  The  word  is  used  by  traders,  in  the  same  sense,  to  thi* 
day.  So  Shylock  Uses  it,  and  explains  It. 

* 2 Mer.  IV hat  fbllowt , this 

Makes]  Last  edition. IV hat  follows  this.)  Old  folio.  The  attempt  to  amend  tbe 

first  reading  by  the  addition  of  a comma  does  not  seem  sufficient,  1 hope  I have  more  effec- 
tually corrected  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  reading  is, 

< IV hat  follows? 

2 Mer.  This 

Makes  many  venturers  with  himt  £SV. 

We  have  followed  the  first  folio.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  ‘The  consequence  of  this 

* economy,  which  enables  him  to  be  generous,  when  proper  objects  present  themselves  to  his 

* notice,  makes  many  wish  for  his  welfare,  in  which  they  are  them? elves  so  nearly  interested.’ 
The  rest  of  the  speech  confirms  this. 


* 
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Act.  1.  Sc.  2.] 

That  in  liis  country's  service,  from  the  war 
Hath  brought  home  only  scars,  and  want? 

his  house  [care 

Receives  him,  and  relieves  him,  with  that 
As  if  what  he  possess’d  had  been  laid  up 
For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward,  of  it. 

But  I should  lose  myself  to  speak  hi  *i  further  ; 
And  stale,  in  my  relation,  the  much  good 
You  may  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 
From  Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

1  Mer.  This  report, 

1  do  assure  you,  will  not  hasten  it; 

Nor  would  I wish  a better  man  to  deal  with 
For  what  1 am  to  part  with. 

3 Mcr.  Never  doubt  it. 

He  is  your  man  and  ours  ; only  I wish 
His  too- much  forwardness  to  embrace  all 
bargains 

Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

V Mer.  Have  better  hopes; 

For  my  part,  I am  confident.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Gosicin  and  the  fourth  Merchant. 
Gos.  I take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine 
of  Cyprus; 

But,  for  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
With  suen  foul  weather,  and  are  priz’d  so  high, 

I cannot  save  in  them. 

4 Mer.  1 am  unwilling 

To  seek  another  chapman.  Make  me  oflTer 
Of  something  near  my  price,  that  may  assure 
You  can  deal  for  them.  [me 

Gos.  1 both  can,  and  will. 

But  not  with  too  much  loss:  Your  bill  of 
lading 

Speaks  of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  you 
At  thirty  thousand  guilders ; 1 will  have  them 
At  twenty-eight;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
Three  tltousand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
Two  hundred  pound. 

4 Mcr.  Y’ou  know,  they  are  so  cheap 

Got.  Why,  look  you,  I’ll  deal  fairly ; there’s 
in  prison. 

And  at  your  suit,  a pirate,  but  unable 
lo  make  you  satisfaction,  and  past  hope 
To  live  a week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
What  you  can  prove  against  him:  Set  him 
free. 

And  you  shall  have  your  money  to  a stiver,  1 
And  present  payment.  *<• 

4-f/rr.  This  is  abjve  wonder, 

A merchant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 
So  many  bottoms  in  the  danger  of 
These  water-thieves,  should  be  a means  to 
save  ’em ! 

it  more  importing  you,  for  your  own  safety 
To  be  at  charge  to  scour  the  sea  of  them, 

Than  stay  the  sword  of  justice,  that  is  ready 
To  fall  on  one  so  conscious  of  his  guilt 
t hat  he  dares  not  deny  it* 

Gos.  You  mistake  me. 

If  you  think  I w ould  cherish  in  this  captain 
Hie  wrong  he  did  to  you,  or  any  man. 

I was  lately  with  him  (having  first,  from 
others’ 
vol.  1. 
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True  testimony,  been  assur  d a man 
Of  more  dc-ert  never  put  from  the  shore) 

1 read  his  letters  of  inart  from  this  state  granted 
For  the  recov'ry  of  such  losses,  as  [at. 

He  had  receiv’d  in  Spain;  ’twas  that  he  aim’d 
Not  at  three  tuns  of  wine,  biscuit,  or  l>ccf. 
Which  his  necessity  made  him  take  from  you. 
If  he  had  pillag’d  you  near,  or  sunk  your  snip. 
Or  thrown  your  men  o’er-hoard,  then  he  de- 
serv’d 

The  law’s  extremest  rigour.  But,  since  want 
Of  what  he  could  not  live  without,  compell’d 
him  [death) 

To  that  he  did  (which,  yet,  our  state  calls 
I pity  his  misfortunes,  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I come  up 
To  your  own  price:  Save  him,  the  ^.oods  are 
mine; 

If  not.  seek  elsewhere.  I’ll  not  deal  for  them. 
4 Mer.  Well,  Sir,  for  your  love,  1 will  once 
be  led 

To  change  my  purpose. 

Gos.  For  vour  profit  rather.  [discharge; 
4 Mer.  I’ll  presently  make  means  for  his 
’Till  when,  I leave  you.  [£.rr7. 

2  Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

1 Mer.  As  of  a deed  of  noble  pity,  guided 
By  a strong  judgment. 

2 Mcr.  Save  you,  master  Goswinl 
Go s.  Good  day  to  all ! 

2 Mer.  We  bring  you  the  refusal 
Of  more  commodities. 

Gos.  Are  you  the  owners  [hour? 

Of  the  shin  that  last  night  put  into  the  har- 
1 Mer.  Both  of  the  ship,  and  lading. 

Gos.  What’s  the  freight  ? 

1 Mer.  Indico,  cochineal,  choice  China 
stuffs [Cambal. 

3 Mcr.  And  cloth  of  gold,  brought  from 
Gos.  Rich  lading; 

For  which  I were  your  chapman,  but  1 atn 
Already  out  of  cash. 

1 Mer.  I’ll  give  you  day 
For  the  moiety  of  all. 

Gos.  How  long? 

3  Mer.  Six  months. 

Gos.  ’Tis  a fair  offer;  which,  if  we  agree 
About  the  prices,  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of. 
And  will  make  present  payment  of  the  rest. 
Some  two  hours  hence  I’ll  come  aboard. 

1 Mcr.  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  you  welcome. 

Gos.  I’ll  not  fail. 

3 Mer.  Good  morrow ! [Exeunt  Mer . 
Gos.  Heav’n  grant  my  ships  a safe  return, 
before 

The  day  of  this  great  payment;  as  they  arc 
Expected  three  months  sooner;  and  my  credit 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

Enter  Clause. 

Clause . Bless  my  good  master ! 

The  prayers  of  your  poor  headsman  ever  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Gos.  God  o’  mercy.  Clause  1 

sg 
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There’s  something  to  put  thee  in  mind  here- 
after 

To  think  of  me. 

Clause.  May  he  that  gave  it  you,  per! 
Reward  voii  for  it,  with  encrease,  good  mas- 

Gn.  t thrive  the  better  for  lliy  pray’r^. 

Clause.  I hope  so.  [tics, 

Thtse  three  vears  have  I fed  upon  your  houn- 
And  by  the  fire  of  your  bless’d  charity  warm’d 
me. 

And  vet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  that  must, 
Tho’  I have  now  receiv’d  your  alms,  presume 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 

Cos.  What  U’t,  Clause? 

Clause.  Yet,  do  not  think  me  impudent,  I 
beseech  you. 

Since  hitherto  your  charity  hath  prevented 
My  beg-dag  your  relief;  ’tis  not  for  money. 
Nor  clothes,  good  master,  but  your  good  word 
for  me. 

Cos.  That  thou  shalt  have.  Clause;  for  I 
think  thee  honest. 

Clause.  To-morrow,  then,  dear  master, 
lake  the  trouble 

Of  walking  early  unto  Beggars’  Bush  ; 

And,  as  you  see  me,  among  others,  brethren 


[Act  2.  Sc.  I. 

In  my  affliction,  when  you  are  demanded 
Which  you  like  best  among  us,  point  out  me. 
And  then  pass  by,  as  if  you  knew  me  not. 
Cos.  But  what  will  that  advantage  thee? 
Clause.  Oh,  much,  Sir. 

'Twill  gi\c  me  the  prehcminence  of  the  rest, 
Make  me  a king  among  'em.  and  protect  me 
From  all  abuse  such  as  are  stronger  might 
Offer  my  age.  Sir,  at  your  better  leisure 
I will  inform  you  further  of  the  good 
It  may  do  to  me. 

Gos.  Troth,  thou  mak'st  me  wonder! 
Have  you  a king  and  commonwealth  among 
you?  [govern’d  worse. 

Clause.  We  have,  and  there  are  states  are 
Gos.  Ambition  among  beggars? 

Clause.  Many  great  ones  [place, 

Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the 
And  credit,  to  beg  in  the  first  file,  master. 
But  shall  I be.  so  much  bound  to  your  fur* 
therance 
In  my  petition? 

Gos.  That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of. 

Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forget  it: 

I will  be  early  there.  x 

Clause.  Ilcav’nbless  my  master.  [ Exeunt . 
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ACT  II. 

Fer.  Prigg.  Tis  done,  ln*t]  IJiggen. 

Jlig.  Thanks  to  prince  Prigg,  prince  Ferret 
Fcr.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  all,  Ferret  be 
chosen ; [me. 

Ye're  like  to  have  a merciful  mild  prince  of 
Prigt.  A very  tyrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant, 
If  e’er  I come  to  reign  (therefore  look  to’l!) 
Kxcqpt  you  do  provide  me  hum  enough. 

And  lour  to  lotize  with!  I must  have  mv  ca- 
pons . [gVesc, 

And  turkies  brought  me  in,  with  my  green 
And  ducklings  in  the  season;  fine  fat  chick- 
ens; [sants 

Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  plica* 
Or  panridg»*3  are  kept,  see  they  be  mine: 

Or  straight  I seize  on  all  your  privilege. 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit,  [bellies. 
Call  in  )”our  crutches,  wooden  - legs,  fids* 
Forc’d  eyes  and  tongues,10  with  your  dead 
arms ; not  leave  you 

* Jark/nan,  As  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  references  from  the  cant  terms  must 
occasion  a confusion  in  Hie  text,  we  have  thought  it  most  adviscable  to  insert  the  explanation* 
of  those  terms  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the  reader  will  find  them  arranged  alphaoetically. 

9 To  say  up  the  question]  Mr.  Seward  reads.  To  save  us  further  question.  11  is  alteration, 
though  sense,  is  unwarranted  and  licentious;  yet  to  suy  up  is  uncoutli  and  obscure;  though  it 
mav  signify,  deciding  the  question,  by  saying  which  Tie  (the  first  comer)  thinks  the  honestest 
of  them. 

10  Forc'd  eyes  and  teeth.]  By  forc’d  eyes  I suppose  are  meant,  eyes  so  distorted  as  to  shew 
only  the  white,  so  that  the  jierson  appears  blind;  but  what/orr’d  teeth  cm  mean,  I cannot 
conceive;  it  is  said  to  he  common  with  beggars  to  force  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  so  that 
they  shall  appear  to  be  cut  oft.  I think  therefore  my  conjecture  highly  probable,  Sctcard. 

Although 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  lliggen,  Ferret , Prigs , Clause , Jacu- 
lin , Snap,  Ginks , and  other  beggars. 
Iliggcn.  /^OME,  princes  of  the  ragged  regi- 
^ ment ; [lord, 

You  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright 
And  these,  what  name  or  tide  e’er  they  bear. 
Jar  km  an * or  patrico , cranke,  or  clapper- 
dudgeon, 

Fraler,  or  al  ram-man ; I speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  tor  the  title 
Of  King  of  Beggars,  with  the  command  ad- 
joining; 

Higgen,  your  orator,  in  this  inter-regnum. 
That  whilom  was  your  dommvrer,  doth  be- 
seech you 

All  to  stand  fair,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank. 
That  the  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view. 
Make  a free  choice,  to  say  up  the  question.9 
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Acl  S.  Sc.  1.] 

A dirty  clout  to  beg  with  on  your  heath, 

Or  an  old  rap  with  butter,  frankincense. 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdliuie,  blood,  and 
cream. 

To  make  you  an  old  sore;  not  so  much  sope 
As  you  may  foam  with  i’  th’  falling-sickness; 
The  very  bag  you  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.  All  your  daintiest  dells 
too 

I will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  vour  warm  sides;  and  then  some  one 
cold  night  [in, 

I’ll  watch  you  what  old  barn  you  go  to  roost 
And  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i'  th*  musty  buy. 
Ilig.  This  is  tyrant-like  indeed:  But  what 
would  Ginks,  [reign? 

Or  Clause  be  here,  if  cither  of  them  should 
Clause.  Beat  ask  an  ass,  if  lie  were  made  a 
camel,  [lion! 

What  he  would  be;  or  a dog,  an  he  were  a 
Ginks.  1 care  not  what  you  are.  Sirs,  I 
shall  be 

A beggar  still.  I'm  sure;  I find  myself  there.11 

Enter  Goswin. 

Snap.  Oh,  here  a judge  comes. 

Ilig.  Cry,  a judge,  a judge!  [outcry? 
Cos.  What  ail  you.  Sirs?  what  means  this 
Hig.  Master,  [master ; 

A sort  of  poor  souls  met : God’s  fools,  good 
Have  had  some  little  variance  ’mongst  our- 
selves [lives 

Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which 
Uprizhtest  in  his  calling:  Now,  ’cause  wc 
thought  [indeed 

We  ne'er  should  'gree  on’t  ourselves,  because 
Tis  haid  to  say;  wc  all  dissolv’d11  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that’s 
your  mastership. 


2<J<J 

Who,  I hope,  will  'terminc  it  as  your  mind 
serves  you, 

flight,  and  no  otherwise  wc  ask  it : Which, 
Which  docs  your  worship  think  is  her  Sweet 
master,  [us. 

Look  o’er  us  all,  and  tell  us;  we  are  seven  ui 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 
Gas.  I should  judge  this  the  man,  with  the 
grave  beard ; 

And  if  he  be  not 

Clause  Ble>s  you,  good  master,  bless  you ! 
Cos.  I would  he  were.  There’s  something 
too  amongst  you, 

To  keep  you  all  honest.  [£r*7. 

Snap.  King  ol  Heav'n  go  with  you! 

Omn.  Now  good  reward  him ; 

May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor. 
In  a good  hour! 

For.  What  is’t?  sec:  Snap  has  got  it. 
Snap.  A good  crown,  marry. 

Prigg.  A crown  of  gold. 

Ftr.  For  our  new  king:  Good  luck. 

Ginks.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it; 
if’t  be  gold, 

Tlii ther  it  must. 

Frigg.  Spoke  like  a patriot,  Ginks!  *♦ 

King  Clause,  1 bid  God  save  thee  first,  first. 
Clause, 

A fler  this  golden  token  of  a crown. 

Where’s  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating 
speech  now. 

In  all  our  names? 

Fcr.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 

Ginks.  H*  has  cough’d  the  second  time; 
’tis  but  once  more. 

And  then  it  comes. 

Per.  So,  out  with  all!  Expect  now 

//>#.That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  atul  sovereign,  monarch  o’  th’  maun - 
ders. 


Although  there  may  he  a means  of  deception  by  false  teeth  as  well  as  forc'd  tongues,  yet 
we  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  variation,  because  the  trick  with  the  tongue  is  said  to  be  so 
frequent,  that  there  is  a name  given  to  the  pracliscrsof  this  imposture;  i.  e.  dommerers. 

11  I fnd  myself  Mere.]  Ginks  was  a nobleman  in  disguise;  he  seems  therefore  to  regret 
his  long  continuance  in  beggary,  and  to  fear  it  will  be  for  life.  I fnd  myself  there,  or  in  that 
state.  Seward. 

13  )f~e  all  dissolv’d.]  I rather  think  this  a mistake  of  the  press,  than  a designed  blunder, 

which  would  be  proper  to  an  ignorant  clown;  hut  not  to  so  arch  a beggar  as  Higgen,  whose 
congratulatory  speecn,  in  the  two  next  pages,  has  as  much  burlesque  humour  iu  it  as  almost 
any  thing  even  m Hudihras;  who  evidently  imitated  it  in  his  description  of  his  hero’s  beard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  it,  there’s  a banter  on  Shakespeare’s  prophecy  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
king  James  at  the  end  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  but  so  elegant  and  pretty  that  it  could  give  no  of- 
fence. Seward. 

Sir.  Seward  alters  dissolv'd  to  resolv'd ; but  Higgen  speaks  barbarously  here,  because,  on 
the  appearance  of  a stranger,  he  assumes  the  stile  of  a beggar,  e.  g.  'lermine  it , in  the  next  line 
or  two.  So  aftertvards  (and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  their  table  of  law?)  to 

■ keep  afoot 

The  humble  and  the  common  stile  qf  legging , 

Lest  men  discover  us.  See  p.  300. 

14  Spoke  like  a patriot , Ferret ■]  As  this  has  neither  passion  nor  accident  to  interrupt 

,l»  I can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a broken  one.  I believe  it  a mccr  accidental  mistake  iy 
the  name  Ferret  for  Ginks.  The  first  Editors  not  suspecting  this,  intended  to  solve  the  dilfi- 
culty  by  putting  a break  or  dash  to  it.  Seward. 
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Thus  we  throw  up  our  rial-cheats , first  for 
joy,  [bits. 

And  then  our  filches  \ last,  we  clap  our/aw- 
Three  subject  signs,  we  do  it  without  envy; 
For  who  is  lie  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen. 
Now  thou  art  chosen?  Ask  ’em;  all  will  say 
so,  [pass. 

Nay  swear* t;  ’tis  for  the  king;  but  let  that 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bousing  ken. 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags!) 
And  that  I saw  thee  at  the  table’s  end 
Rise  mov’d,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  t’other  like  a sceptre  at  my  head, 

I then  presag’d  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so.  But  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that,  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard, 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee?  By  that  beard 
Thou  v ert  found  out,  and  mark’d  for  sove- 
reignty. [beard 

Oh,  happy  beard ! but  happier  prince,  whose 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  mark’d  out  our  prince. 
Not  hr  ting  us  a hair.  Lon^  may  it  grow, 
And  ' ck,  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggars’  Bush, 

Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 
Omn.  Excellent,  excellent  orator!  For- 
ward, good  Higgcn ! 

Give  him  leave  to  spit.  The  fine  well- 
spoken  H iggen ! [beard, 

Hig.  This  is  the  beard,  the  hush,  or  bushy- 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign  *twas  said. 
So  many  ages  since,  wc  all  should  smile. 

No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances. 

Knots  in  a state,  and  whips  unto  a subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb’d 15  out: 
If  now  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard?16  A father?  no,  a 
grand-father. 

Nay,  the  greatrgrand-father,  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
When  you  have  ventur'd  hard  for’t,  nor  take 
from  you 

The  fattest  of  your  puddings : Under  him, 
Kach  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol’n  eggs,  and 
butter. 

In  his  own  shade,  or  sun-shine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  dell,  doxu,  or  mort,  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  hi*  own  shirt,  or  sheet. 
That  he  hath  filch'd  that  day;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  lack,  or  belly -cheats , 
To  his  own  prop ; He  will  have  no  purveyors 

For  pigs,  ana  poultry [orator, 

Clause.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned 
It  is  our  will ; and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Ilig.  Do  you  hear?  [he  says. 

You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads , 
Clause.  And  what  they  get  there,  is  their 
own:  Besides, 

To  give  good  words. 


[Act  2.  Sc.  i. 

Hig.  Do  you  mark  ? To  cut  been  whids ; 
That  is  the  second  law. 

Clause.  And  keep  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  beg- 
ping. 

Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig.  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes. 

To  move  compassion.  Sir,  there  is  a table. 
That  doth  command  all  these  things,  and  en- 
joins 'em  [ster*. 

Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feign’d  plai- 
Antl  their  tom  passport^,  with  the  ways  to 
stammer, 

And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and 
lame. 

There,  all  the  halting  paces  are  set  down, 

I*  th’  learned  language. 

Clause.  Thither  I refer  'em; 

Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  ’em  : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will 
serve. 

Omn.  Oh,  gracious  prince ! ’Save, ’save  the 
good  king  Clause! 

Hig.  A song  to  crown  him ! 

Fcr.  Set  a centinel  out  first. 

Snap.  The  word  ? 

Hig.  A cove  comes,  and  fumbumhis  to  it. 

[Exit  Snap. 
[ Strike . 

THE  SONG. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away : 

This  is  beggars’  holyday ! 

At  the  crowning  of  our  king. 

Thus  wc  ever  dance  and  sing. 

In  the  world  look  out  and  set. 

Where’s  so  happy  a prince  as  he: 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 

And  so  merry  as  do  we? 

Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 

Here  at  liberty  we  are. 

And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest: 

To  the  field  we  are  not  press’d; 

Nor  are  call’d  into  the  town. 

To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 

Hang  all  offices,  we  cry. 

And  the  magistrate  too,  by; 

When  the  subsidy’s  encreas’d. 

We  are  not  a penny  scss’d. 

Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a straw. 

All  which  happiness  he  brags. 

He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags. 

Enter  Snap , and  then  Hubert  and  Hemp* 
skirke. 

Snap.  A cove ! fumbumhis! 

Prigg.  To  your  postures ! arm ! 

Hub.  Yonder’s  the  town:  I see  it 


15  Kcml'd.]  i.  e.  Combed.  It  is  generally  so  written  in  our  ancient  authors.  R. 

16  That  ow’s  the  beard.]  Owe  in  the  sense  of  own,  or  possess,  is  very  common  in  all  the 
old  writers.  Seward. 
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Act  2.  Sc.  2.] 

Hemp.  There's  our  danger, 

Indeed,  afore  us,  if  our  shadows 17  save  not. 
Hig.  Bless  your  good  worships! 

Fcr.  One  small  piece  of  money 

Prigg.  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 
Clause.  Blind,  and  lame. 

Ginks.  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 

Higg.  Pitiful  worships! 

Snap.  One  little  doit. 

Enter  Jaculin . 

Jac.  King,  by  your  leave!  where  are  you? 
Fcr.  To  buy  a little  bread. 

Ilis.  To  feed  so  many 
Mouths,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 

Prigg.  Here  be  seven  of  us.  [seven! 
Ilig.  Seven,  good  master!  oh,  remember 

Seven  blessings 

Fer.  Remember,  gentle  worship. 

Ilig.  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 

Prigg.  And  seven  sleepers.  [nothing — 

Hig.  If  they  be  hard  of  heart,  and  will  give 
Alas,  we  had  not  a charity  these  three  days. 
Hub.  There’s  amongst  you  all. 

Fer.  Hcav’n  reward  you ! 

Prigg . Lord  reward  you! 

Ilig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee! 

Hub.  Do  I see  ? or  is’t  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so? 

Ha, ’tis  her  face!  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jac.  VVliat  ha’  you, 

Bells  for  my  squirrel?  I ha’  giv'n  bun  meat. 
You  do  not  love  me,  do  you?  Catch  me  a 
butterfly,  [tell  ? 

And  I’ll  love  you  again.  When?  can  you 
Peace,  we  go  a-birding.  I shall  have  a fine 
thing!  [Exit. 

Hub.  Her  voice  too  says  the  same;  but,  for 
my  head , 

I would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang’d. 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow!  what’s  this 
maiden. 

That  lives  amongst  you  here? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub.  How?  nothing  but  signs? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub.  This  is  strange! 

I would  fain  have  it  ner,  but  not  her  thus. 
Hig.  He  is  dc-de-de-de-de-de-dcaf,  and  du- 
du-dude— dumb,  Sir. 

Hub.  ’Slid,  they  did  all  speak  plain  cv’n 
now,  methought. 

Host  thou  know  this  same  maid? 

Snap.  Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu- 
gu-gu-God’s  fool  ? 

She  was  l)o-bo-bo-bo-born  at  the  barn  yonder, 
by  be-be-be-be-Beggars’  Bush,  bo-bo- 
Hush, 

Her  name  is  ini-mi -mi-mi-mi-Minche.1 8 So 
was  her  mo-mo-mo-mother’s  too- too. 


SOU 

Hub.  I understand  no  word  he  says;  how 
Has  she  been  here?  [long 

Snap.  Lo-lo-long  enough  to  be  ni-ni-mgled, 
an  she  ha’  go-go-go-good-luck. 

Hub.  I must  be  better  inform’d,  than  by 
this  way. 

Here  was  another  face  too,  that  I mark’d 
Of  the  old  man’s:  But  they  are  vanish’d  all 
Most  suddenly  : I will  come  here  again. 

Oh,  that  1‘werc  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I yet  hope,  it  is  put  on ! 

Hemp.  What  mean  you.  Sir, 

To  stay  there  with  that  stammerer? 

Hub.  Farewcdl,  friend! 

It  will  be  worth  return,  to  search.  Come, 
Protect  ns  our  disguise  now ! Prithee,  Hemp- 
ski  rke. 

If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort? 

Ih  mp.  Ev’n  to  hang  us  forth  [meat. 
Upon  their  walls  a-sunning,  to  make  crows' 
If  I were  not  assur’d  o’  th' ’Burgomaster, 

And  had  a pretty  excuse  to  see  a niece  there, 

1 should  scarce  venture. 

Hub.  Come,  ’tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.  Good  luck,  and 
enter!  [2£rc*«/. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gostoin. 

Gos.  Still  blow’st  thou  there?  And,  from 
all  other  parts, 

Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There’s  a conspiracy  of  winds,  and  servants. 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha’  me  break ! [sand* 
What  should  I think?  Unless  die  seas  and 
Had  swallow’d  lip  my  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devour’d  my  factors, 
I must  ha’  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants . 

1 Mer.  ’Save  you,  Sir. 

Gos.  ’Save  you. 

1 Mer.  No  news  yet  o’  your  ships? 

Gos.  Not  any  yet,  Sir. 

1 Mer.  ’Tis  strange.  [2s.ri/. 

Gos.  ’Tis  true,  Sir.  What  a voice  was 

here  now  ? 

This  was  one  passing-bell;  a thousand  raven* 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presage  my  ruins. 

2 Mer.  Goswin,  good  day!  These  winds 
are  very  constant. 

Gos.  They  are  so.  Sir,  to  hurt— — — 

2 Mer.  Ha’  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 
Gos.  Neither. 

2 Mer.  This  wind  brings  them.  Nor  no 
news  over  land. 


17  Shadows -3  i.  e.  Disguises. 

18  Her  name  is  my-my— match.]  We  at  first  diought  match  to  be  a corruption  of  Madgc\ 
ont  as  Jaculin  is  in  other  parts  of  the  play  called  Minch?,  we  suppose  it  merely  a typogra- 
phical error. 
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Through  Spain,  from  the  Straits? 

Got.  Not  any. 

2 Mcr.  I am  *-orry,  Sir.  [ Exit. 

Gos.  They  talk  me  down;  and,  as  ’tis  said 
of  vultures,  [carcasses 

They  scent  a field  fought,  and  do  smell  the 
By  many  hundred /miles:  So  do  these  my 
wrecks. 

At  greater  distances.  Why,  thy  will,  Ileav’n,*9 
Come  on,  and  be!  Yet,  if  thou  please  pre- 
serve ine 

But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home. 

Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  worthy  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  'gainst  all  ill  fortuiies: 
I am  not  broken  yet;  nor  should  I fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  than  that;  that  ruins  all. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IN. 

Enter  Vandunke , Hubert , Hempskirke , Mar- 
garet, and  Boors. 

land.  Captain,  you’re  welcome ; so  is  this 
your  friend,  [out 

Most  safely  welcome;  though  our  town  stand 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quar- 
ter : [wine ! 

The  troth  is,  we  not  love  him.  Meg,*9  some 
Let’s  talk  a little  treason,  if  we  can 
Talk  treason,  'gainst  the  traitors;  by  your 
leave,  gentlemen. 

We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp, 
And  therefore  I’m  bold  with  him. 

Hub.  Sir,  your  boldness 
Happily  becomes  your  mouth,  but  not  our 
cars,  [here, 

While  we’re  his  servants;  and  as  wc  come 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on  your 
walls,  [nition. 

Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  mu- 
Ask  ot  your  corn-pro\  isions,  nor  enquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  uj>on  your  strengths; 
So  let’s  entreat,  we  may  receive  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
We  may  with  gladness,  and  our  honesties. 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome.  [hear ; 

Vand.  Good  : -Let's  drink  then,  [captain. 
Madge,  fill  out!  I keep  mine  old  pearl  still, 
Murg.  I 

Hang  fast,  man.  [Sir. 

Hemp.  Old  jewels  commend  their  keeper, 
Vand.  Here's  to  you  with  a heart,  my  cap- 
tain’s friend. 

With  a good  heart!  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose. 
Forgotten:  Drown  all  memory,  when  we 
drink ! 


[Act  2.  Sc  3. 

Hub.  ’Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  Burgomaster; 
I’ll  do  you  right. 

Hemp.  Nay,  Sir,  minhecr  Vandui.ke 
Is  a true  state-man. 

Vand.  Fill  my  captain’s  cup  there! 

Oh,  that  your  master  Wolfort  had  been  an 
Hub.  Sir!  [honest  man! 

Vand.  Under  the  rose. 

Hemp.  Here's  to  you,  Margct. 

Mari' . Welcome,  welcome,  captain. 

Vana.  Well  said,  my  pearl,  still. 

Hemp.  And  how  dors  tny  niece? 

Almost  a woman,  I think?  This  friend  of 
mine  [zard, 

I drew  alon^  with  me,  through  so  muen  ha- 
Only  to  tec  her : She  was  my  errand. 

Vand.  Ay,  a kind  uncle  you  are  (fill  him 
him  glass) 

That  in  seven  years  could  not  find  leisure— 
Hemp.  No, 

It’s  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I’ll  hate  vou  ne’er  an  hour  on’t: 

It  was  before  the  BrubamW  ’gan  his  war. 
For  moon-shine  in  the  water  there,  his 
daughter  [time 

That  ne'er  was  lost : Yet  you  could  not  find 
To  see  a kinswoman  : But  she  is  wotth  the 
seeing.  Sir,  [wom  in? 

Now  you  are  come.  You  ask  if  sne  were  a 
She  is  a woman.  Sir,  (fetch  her  forth,  Mar- 
gee!) 

And  a fine  woman,  and  has  suitors. 

[fir.  Mar*. 

Hemp.  How? 

What  suitors  are  they? 

I'and.  Bachelors  ; young  burghers : 

And  one,  a gallant;  the  young  prince  of  mer- 
VVe  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  [chants 

Ilcmp.  How?  a merchant?  [brier, 

I thought,  Vandunke,  you  had  understood  me 
And  my  niece  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me. 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 
Vand.  Such?  lie  is  such  a such,  as,  were 
she  mine. 

I’d  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 
Hemp.  But  the  wine  things.  Sir,  fit  not 
you  and  me.  [Erit. 

Vand.  Why,  give’s  some  wine,  then  ; this 
will  fit  us  all.  [out! 

Here’s  to  you  still,  my  captain’s  friend,  all 
And  still,  ’would  Wolfort  were  an  honest 
man  1 

Lender  the  rose  I speak  it.  But  this  merchant 
Isa  brave  boy : He  lives  so,  in  the  town  here, 
Wc  know  not  what  to  think  on  him:  At 
some  times 

We  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt ; he  does  stretch. 


BEGGARS'  BUSH. 


**  bVhy,  thy  will , Heaven,  &c.]  This  speech,  as  pointed  in  the  old  books,  is  rather  obscure; 
but  the  meaning  we  take  to  he  simply  this:  * Thy  will,  Heaven,  be  done!  yet,  if  thou  plea* 

• to  preserve  me  in  my  venture  at  home,  that  will  counter-balance  all  rny  wrecks  at  sea.  »V  »th 

* less  than  that  failure,  I cannot  be  undone;  but  that  would  ruin  me  indeed.’ 

*9  3/eg.]  We  have  followed  the  first  copy  in  the  several  names  Vandunke’s  wife  is  called  by. 
The  latter  editions,  in  all  places,  call  her  Margaret , at  length ; never  making  use  of  the  (ami- 
liar  abbreviations. 
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Act  2.  Sc.  3.] 

Tenter  his  credit  so ; embraces  all ; 

And  to’t,  the  winds  have  been  contrary  long. 
But  then,  if  he  should  have  all  his  returns, 
VYc  think  he  would  be  a king,  and  arc  half 
sure  on’t. 

Your  master  is  a traitor,  for  all  this. 

Under  the  rose  (here’s  to  you !)  and  usurps 
The  earldom  from  a better  man. 

Hub.  Ay,  marry,  Sir, 

Where  is  that  man? 

Pand.  Nay,  soft!  An  I could  tell  you, 

Tis  ten  to  one  I would  not.  Here’s  my  band  ! 
I lose  not  VVolforl : Sit  you  still,  with  that. 
Here  comes  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine 
n;ece,  [wine  here! 

And  there’s  my  merchant ; view  him  well.  Fill 

Enter  Ficmpskirke,  Gertrude  and  Goswin. 
Hemp.  You  must  not  only  know  me  for 
your  uncle 

Now,  but  obey  me  : You,  go  cast  yourself 
Away,  upon  a dunghill  here!  a merchant! 

A petty  fellow  ! one  that  makes  his  trade 
With  oaths  and  perjuries! 

Got.  What  is  that  you  say.  Sir? 

If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye 
Seems  to  direct,  I wish  you’d  speak  tome,  Sir. 

Hemp.  Sir,  1 do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize ; 
W ill  that  suilicc  you? 

Cos.  Merchandize,  good  Sir?  [thence 
Tho’  you  be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave 
*1  p use  me  with  contempt  : I ever  thought 
Wir  niece  above  all  price. 

Hemp.  And  do  so  still,  Sir.  [worth. 

I assure  you,  her  rate’s  at  more  than  you  are 
G&#.  You  don’t  know  what  a gentleman’s 
Nor  can  you  value  him.  [worth.  Sir, 

Hub.  Well  said,  merchant! 
band.  Nay, 

bet  him  alone,  and  ply  your  matter. 

Flemp.  A gentleman? 

W hat,  of  the  wool-pack  ? or  the  sugar-chest? 
Ur  lists  of  velvet?  Which  is't,  pound,  or  yard, 
\ ou  vent  your  gentry  by  ? 

Flub.  Ob,  Ilemnskirkc,  fy ! 

Fund.  Come,  do  not  mind  ’em;  drink! 
He  is  no  Wolfort,10 
Captain,  1 advise  you. 

Hemp.  Alas,  my  pretty  man, 

I think* t be  angry,  by  it’s  look : Come  hither. 
Turn  this  way  a little  : I f it  were  the  blood 
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Of  Charlemaine,  as*t  may,  for  aught  I know. 
Be  some  good  botcher's  issue,  here  in  Bruges — 
Gus  How?  ’ [this  lain. 

Hemp.  Nay,  I’m  not  certain  of  that ; of 
If  it  once  buy  and  sell,  it’s  gentry’s  gone. 

Got.  Il  l,  ha! 

llcmp.  You’re  angry,  though  you  laugh. 
GW.  No,  now  ’tis  pity 

Of  your  poor  argument.  Do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any)  sell  the  grass, 

The  corn,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese 

Vand.  And  butter: 

Remember  butter ; do  not  leave  out  butter. 
Gus.  The  beefs  and  muttons,  that  your 
grounds  are  stor’d  with? 

Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods? 

Hemp.  No,  for  those  sordid  uses  we  have 
Or  else  our  bailiffs.  [tenants, 

Cos.  Have  not  we,  Sir,  chapmen, 

And  factors,  then,  to  answer  these?  Your 
honour,  [over 

Fetch’d  from  the  Heralds’  ABC,  and  said 
With  your  court  faces,  once  an  hour,  shall 
never  Hers 

Make  me  mistake  myself.  Do  not  vour  Jaw- 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their 
prayers  ? 

What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ? The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  for’t;  i’ faith  ? 
Hemp.  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Gus.  Sure,11  I have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. 
Hemp.  Upon  your  equals  then. 

Got.  Sir,  he  that  will 

Prov  oke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equals 
Hemp.  Do  you  hear?  No  more! 

Got.  Yes,  Sir,  this  little,  I pray  you, 

And’t  shall  be  aside ; then,  after,  as  you  please! 
You  appear  the  uncle.  Sir,  to  her  I love 
More  than  mine  eyes;  and  I have  heard  your 
scorns  [shame. 

With  so  much  scoffing,  and  with  so  much 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater:  Bui,  believe 
me, 

I suck’d  not  in  this  patience  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  because  you  sec  me  young; 
Or  cast  dc  mites  on  my  profession. 

For  the  civility  and  tameness  of  it. 

A good  man  bears  a contumely  worse 
'Than  be  would  do  an  injury.  Proceed  not 
To  my  offence : Wrong  is  not  still  successful ; 


10  --  Fie  is  no  Wolfort ; 

Captain , I advise  you. ] Vandunke  blames  Hubert  for  interfering,  and  immediately  dors 
11  himself,  but  I take  it  to  be  an  accidental  omission  of  the  speaker.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Gosioin  should  make  no  return  to  the  scoffs  above,  and  a broken  speech  seems  quite  proper 
1®  him.  Seutard. 

We  think  this  variation  unnecessary  and  improper.  No  person  calls  Hempskirke  Captain 
hut  Vandunke,  and  he  calls  him  so  all  through  the  la:.t  scene.  From  Hempskirkc's  next 
speech  it  should  seem,  that  Godwin's  looks  had  chiefly  testified  his  anger. 

x*  Sure  I have  li  en  bred .]  This  reading,  if  admitted,  would  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
had  been  bred  with  an  honest  liberty  or  no.  But  I believe  it  a mere  typographical  emir. 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Sir,  / have  been  bred , See.  Sure  docs  not  imply  doubt , but  affirmation* 
We  have,  therefore,  followed  the  old  copies. 
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[Act  2.  Sc.  3. 


Indeed  it  is  not  I would  approach  your 
kinswoman 

With  all  respect  (Tone  to  yourself  and  her. 
Hemp.  Away,  companion!  handling  her? 

take  that.  [Strikes  him. 

Cos.  Nay,  I do  love  no  blows,  Sir:  There’s 
exchange ! [ He  gets  Hemps  ktrke's  sword , 
and  cuts  him  on  the  head. 

Huh.  Hold,  Sir! 

Marg.  Oh,  murder! 

Cert.  Help  my  Goswin. 

At  are.  Man! 

land.  Let  ’em  alone.  My  life  for  one! 
Cos.  Nay,  come. 

If  you  have  will. 

Huh.  None  to  offend  you  I,  Sir. 

Cos.  He  that  had,  thank  himself!  Not 
hand  her?  Yes,  Sir,  [she 

And  clasp  her,  and  embrace  her;  and  (would 
Now  go  with  me)  bear  her  thro’  all  her  race, 
llcr  father,  brethren,  and  her  uncles,  arm’d. 
Ami  all  their  nephews,  tho’  they  stood  a wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon!  Kiss  me,  Ger- 
{Juuke  not,  but  kiss  me ! [trade  1 

land.  Kiss  him,  girl;  I bid  you.  [’em. 
My  merchant-royal!  Fear  no  uncles!  Hang 
Hang  up  all  uncles!  Are  wc  not  in  Bruges! 
Under  tne  rose  here? 

Cos.  In  this  circle,  love. 

Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a tower  of  brass. 

Let  such  as  do  wrong,  fear. 

l and.  Ay,  that’s  good ; 

Let  Wolfort  look  to  that. 

Cos.  Sir,  here  she  stands,  [titles 

Your  niece,  and  my  belov’d.  One  of  these 
She  must  apply  to : *1  f unto  the  last. 

Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her. 

In  frown,  or  voice,  of  other  act,**  shall  force 
her, 

Had  Hercules  a hand  in’t!  Come,  my  joy. 
Say  thou  art  mine  aloud,  love,  and  profess  it. 
fand.  Do;  and  I drink  to  it. 

Cos.  Prithee  say  so,  love. 

Cert . Twould  take  away  the  honour  from 
my  blushes ; [s|»cak  it. 

(Do  not  you  play  the  tyrant,  sweet!)  they 
Jlnnp.  I thank  you,  niece. 

Cos.  Sir,  thank  her  foryout  life; 

And  fetch  your  sword  within. 


Hemp.  You  insult  too  much 
With  your  good  fortune,  Sir. 

[E.icuut  Gos.  and  Gert. 
Huh.  A brave  clear  spirit ! [habit 

Hcmpskirke,  you  were  to  blame : A civil 
Oft  covers  a good  man;  and  you  may  meet. 
In  person  of  a merchant,  with  a soul 
As  rc&olutc  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy. 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind.  Pray  you. 
What  meant  you  so  to  slight  him? 

Hemp.  'Tis  done  now ; 

Ask  no  more  of  it : I must  suffer.  [ Esil . 
Huh.  This 

Is  still  the  punishment  of  rashness,  sorrow. 
Well,  I must  to  the  woods,  for  nothing  here 
Will  be  got  out.  There  I may  chance  to  leam 
Somewhat  to  help  my  enquiries  further. 

rand.  Ha! 

A looking-glass!1* 

Hub.  How  now,  brave  Burgomaster? 
land.  I love  no  Wolforts,  and  my  name's 
Vandunke.  [sleep  within. 

Hub.  Van-drunk  it’s  rather.  Come,  50 
land.  Earl  Florez  is  right  heir;  and  dm 
same  Wolfort, 

Under  the  rose  I speak  it * 

Hub.  Very  hardly. 

Fand.  Usurps;  and  a rank  traitor,  as  e’er 
breath’d. 

And  all  that  do  uphold  him  Let  me  go; 
No  man  shall  hold  me  up,14  that  upholds  him. 
Do  you  uphold  him? 

Jluh.  No. 

Fand.  Then  hold  me  up.  [Er«*/. 

Kater  Goswin  and  Ilempskirke. 
Hemps.  Sir,  1 presume  you  have  a sword 
of  your  own. 

That  can  so  handle  another’s. 

Gos.  Faith,  you  may.  Sir. 

Hemp.  And  you've  made  me  have  so  much 
better  thoughts  of  you. 

As  I am  bound  to  call  ^ou  forth. 

Gos.  For  what.  Sir?  fand  hurt  here. 
Hemp.  To  the  repairing  of  miuc  honour, 
Gos.  Express  your  way. 

Hemp.  By  fight,  and  speedily.  [more? 
Gos.  You  have  your  will.  Require  you  any 
Hemp.  That  you  be  secret,  and  come  single. 


11  Other  art.]  Mr.  Theobald  corrected  this.  I have  known  several  instances  of  this  mis- 
take between  art  and  act , and  though  the  former  might  be  sense  here,  the  latter  is  much 
better.  Seward. 

13  A looking-glass.]  Does  not  Vandunke  here,  now  grown  quite  fuddled,  call  for  an  utensil 
at  this  day  known  among  drinkers  by  the  name  of  a looking-glass  ? 

14  No  man  shall  hold  he.]  That  he  should  l>e  me  h certain,  but  the  want  of  a syllabic  in 

the  verse,  makes  it  probable  that  one  was  lost,  which  1 hope  I have  retrieved,  for  the  particle 
added  greatly  improves  honest  Vandunke’s  drunken  humour.  Mr.  Sympson  has  since  sent  me 
the  same  correction.  Sevrard. 

The  first  copy  reads,  me;  we  are  not,  therefore,  indebted  to  Mr.  Seward  for  that  amend- 
ment.  But  the  propriety  of  the  inserted  syllable,  up,  is  confirmed  bv» what  immediately 
follow  5 : 

Vand.  Do  you  uphold  him? 

Hub.  So.  TtfiaL  } 
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Act  3.  Sc.  1 .J 

Got.  I will.  [bethought! 

Hemp.  As  you’re  the  gentleman  you  would 
Got.  Without  the  conjuration:  And  I’ll 
bring 

Only  my  sword,  which  I will  fit  to  yours. 

I'll  take  its  length  within. 

Hr  nip.  Your  jdace  now.  Sir? 

Goi.  By  the  sand-hills. 

Hemp.  Sir,  nearer  to  the  Vvoods, 

If  you  thought  ko,  were  fitter. 

Got.  There,  then. 


Ilemp.  Good. 

Your  time? 

Got.  ’Twixt  seven  and  eight# 

Hemp.  You’ll  give,  me.  Sir, 

Cause  to  rejiort  you  worthy  of  my  niece. 

If  you  come,  like  your  promise. 

'Got.  If  I do  not. 

Let  no  man  think  to  call  me  unworthy  firs* ! 
I’ll  do’t  myself,  and  justly  wish  to  want  her. 

f Exeunt. 


ACT  II r. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  three  or  four  Boors. 

1 Boor.  C'tOME,  English  beer,  hostess,  Eng- 
lish  beer  by  th’  barrel! 25 
U Boor  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong 
beer!  So,  sit  down,  lads,  [fear  not. 
And  drink  me  upscy-Dulch!  Frotick,  and 

Enter  Ifiggcn,  tike  a soic-gelder,  singing. 
Big.  Have  ye  any  work  for  the  sotv-gelder, 
hoa? 

My  horn  goes  to  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low! 


Have  ye  any  pigs,  calves,  or  colts. 

Have  ye  any  lambs  in  your  holt*, 

To  cut  for  the  stone? 

Here  comes  a cunning  one. 

Ha\e  ye  any  braches  to  spade, 

<5r  e’er  a fair  maid 
That  would  be  a nun  ? 

Come,  kiss  me,  ’tis  done. 

Hark,  how  my  merry'  horn  doth  blow. 

To  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low ! 

1 Boor.  Oh,  excellent ! Two- pence  a-picce, 
boys,  two-pencc  a-piece! 


25  English  leer  by  th ’ belly.]  As  I can  make  no  sense  of  this,  I suppose  it  a mistake  and 
read  barrel.  But  what  is  upscy-Du/ch?  Sampson. 

This  odd  exptession  occurs  in  the  Alchemist  of  Ben  Jonson,  activ.  scene  vi.  upon  which 
passage  Mr.  Whalley  gives  us  the  following  note  : 

* Mr.  Sympson  asks,  ‘What  is  upsce-  Dutch?'  to  which  Mr.  Seward  replies,  * I wish  I 
'could  answer  Mr.Svmpson’s  question;  but  I can  find  no  such  word  in  any  dictionary  or 
' glossary  of  mine.’  The  expression,  with  a little  difference,  occurs  again  in  the  fourth  scene 

* of  the  fourth  act  of  the  same  play  ; and  is  applied  to  a wasscl : % 

‘ Prig. ■ — I for  the  structure, 

* Which  is  the  hotel. 

4 Hig.  Which  must  be  upsey -English, 

* Strong,  Lusty  London  beer. 

* Indeed,  no  dictionary  or  glossary  will  help  us  to  the  phrase;  but  I will  cndcavourto  assign  a 

1 meaning,  which,  as  it  gives  a consistent  sense  to  these  different  places,  may  prohably  he  the' 

* true  one.  It  is  a proverbial  expression,  and  is  used  as  proverbs  frequently  arc,  in  some  little 

* latitude  of  sense.  In  Jonson,  'tis  upsey- Dutch , signifies  it  is  like  a drunken  Dutchman's  eye, 

* your  eye  is  dull  and  hath  a heavy  cast,  like  a Dutchman’s  in  liquor,  or,  as  wc  say  pro- 
4 verbally,  “ Who  is  seas  over.”  That  is  the  original  of  the  phrase:  Upset  is  a corruption 
1 from  the  Dutch  op- zee,  which  is  literally  oversea',  and  tis  probable  we  borrowed  that  pre- 
' verb  from  Holland.  In  Fletcher,  the  phrase  to  drink  upsce- Dutch,  means  to  drink  tfs  Dutch? 

* men,  or  the  same  liquor  which  they  do,  ’till  wc  are  drunk  like  them  : The  other  term  must 
‘ in  like  manner  be  explained  by  the  epithet  English  ; so  that  apscy-Eng/ish,  is  drinking  the 

* liquor  which  Englishmen  usually  get  drunk  with;  and  that  is  truly  explained  in  the:  following 

* line  to  be  strong  beer.’ 

To  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Whallcy’s  wc  shall  only  add,  that  the  word  upsce  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood  in  our  Authors’  time,  as  applicable  to  drunkenness.  In  a pamphlet 
by  Thomas  Dckkcr,  entitled.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinr.es  of  London,  l6u6.  4 to.  we  find  the 
following  passage,  n.  * The  day  was  proclaymed  holiday  in  all  the  wardes;  every  prisoner 

* swore  if  lie  would  stay  amongst  them,  they  would  take  no  order  about  their  debts,  because 

* thev  would  lye  by  it  too ; and  for  that  purpose  swarmed  about  him  like  bees  about  comfit- 

* makers,  and  were  drunke  according  to  all  the  learned  rules  of  drunkennes,  as  tipsy -freeze, 

* crambo,  pannizaot,  &:c.  the  pimples  of  this  ranck  and  full-humor’d  joy  rising  thus  in  their 

4 faces,’  &c.  ' H 
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Give  the  boy  some  drink  there!  Piper,  whet 
vour  whistle!  [wife's  concupiscence? 
Cuns’t  tell  me  a way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my 
Hig.  I'll  sing  you  a song  for't. 


Take  her,  and  hug  her, 

And  turn  her,  ana  tug  her. 

Ami  turn  her  again,  boy,  again 
Then  if  she  mumble, 

Or  if  her  tail  tumble. 

Kiss  her  ainain,  boy,  amain! 

Do  thy  endeavour 
To  take  off  her  fever, 

Then  her  disease  no  longer  w ill  -reign. 

If  nothing  will  serve  her, 

'llu-n  thus  to  preserve  her. 

Swinge  her  amain,  boy,  autain! 

Give  her  cold  jelly, 

To  take  up  her  belly, 

And  once  a day  swinge  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  pains. 

Then  knock  out  her  brains, 

Her  disease  no  lunger  will  reign. 

1 Iioor.  More  excellent,  more  excellent, 

sweet  sow-gclder ! [a-piccc! 

2 ltoor.  Threc-pehce  a-piccc,  three-pence 
Hig.  Will  you  hear  a song  how  the  devil 

was  gelded  ? [sow-gclder ! 

o  Boor."  Ay,  ay;  let’s  hear  the  devil  roar. 


He  ran  at  me  first  in  the  shape  of  a ram. 
And  over  and  over  the  sow-geldcr  came; 

I rose  and  I halter’d  him  fast  by  the  horn, 

I pluck'd  out  his  stones,  as  you'd  pick  out 
a corn. 

Baa!  rjuoth  the  devil,  and  forth  he  slunk. 
And  left  us  a carcass  of  mutton  that  slunk. 

The  next  time,  I rode  a good  mile  and  a half. 
Where  I heard  he  did  live  indisguise ofacall; 

I bound  and  1 gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  evil ; 
lie  was  here  at  his  best  but  a young  suck- 
ing devil. 

Mna!  yet  he  crj'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  this  was  sold  after  for  excellent  veal. 

Some  half  a year  after,  in  form  of  a pig, 

1 met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look’d  very 

hi*; 

I catch  d at  his  leg,  laid  him  down  on  a log. 
Ere  a man  could  fart  twice,  1 had  made 
him  a hog. 

Owgh  I quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  gave 
a jerit, 

That  a jew  was  converted,  and  eat  of  the 
p..k. 

1 liter.  Groats  a-piece,  groats  a-piece, 
There,  sweet  sow-gclder ! [groats  a-piece ! 


Enter  Prigg  and  Ferret. 

Prigg.  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Some  slight  of  hand,  legerdemain?  Hey,  pass, 
Presto,  be  gone  there! 

2 Poor.  Sit  down,  juggler!  [near,  Piper! 
Prigg.  Sirrah,  play  you  your  art  well.  Draw 
Look  you,  my  noucst  friends,  you  see  iny 
hands;  [money; 

Plain-dealing  is  no  devil.  Lend  me  some 
Twelve-pence  a-piecc  will  sene. 

1, 2 Poor.  There,  there! 

Prigg . I thank  ye. 

Thank  vc  heartily ! When  shall  I pay  ve? 

All  iioor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  by  th*  mass,  this 
was  a fine  trick.  [shew  yOur  worships 
Prigg.  A merry  slight  toy!  But  now  I'll 
A trick  indeed. 

Hie . Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters! 
Prigg.  Here  arc  three  balls;  these  balls 
shall  be  three  bullets. 

One,  two,  and  three;  A scent  thus,  malenlihu. 
Presto,  be  gone!  They  are  vanish'd,  hair 
play,  gentlemen ! 

Now',  these  three,  like  three  bullets,  from  your 
three  noses 

Will  I pluck  presently.  Pear  not,  no  harm, 
Til  ere,  tu  patulw.  [boys! 

1 Poor.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Prigg.  Herulans  sub  jerminejagi.  [hard! 

2 Poor.  You  pull  too  hard ; you  pull  too 
Prigg.  Stand  Fair  then. 

Silver-tram  trim-tram. 

3 Poor.  Hold,  bold,  hold! 

Prigg.  Come  aloft,  bullets  three,  with  ;< 
whim-wham ! 

Have  ye  their  monies? 

[. Apart  to  Higgen  and  Ferret. 
Hig.  Yes,  yes. 

1 Poor.  On,  rare  Juggler ! 

2 Poor.  Oh,  admirable  juggler ! 

Prigg.  One  trick  more  yet. 

Hey,  come  aloft!  Sa,  sa,  Jlim,  Jhm,  tara- 
dumhis! 

East,  W est,  North,  South,  now  fly  like  Jack 
with  a bunibis  1 [pocket*. 

Now  all  your  money’s  gone : Pray,  search  your 

1 Boor.  Hurnh! 

2 Boor.  He! 

3 Boor.  The  devil  a penny’s  here ! 

Prigg.  This  was  a /are  trick.  [store  is 
1 Poor.  But  * (would  he  a far  rarer  to  re- 
Prigg.  I’ll  do  ye  that  too.  1-ook  upon  me 

earnestly,  Cl^ace.’ 

And  move  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  tins 
This  button  here.  Pow,  whir,  whiss!  Shake 
your  pockets. 

1 Poor.  By  th’  mass,  *tis  here  again,  boys. 
Prigg . Rest  ye  merry! 

My  first  trick  has  paid  inc. 

All  Poor.  Ay,  take  it,  take  it. 

And  take  sopne  drink  too. 

Prigg.  Not ,!  drop  now,  I thank  you. 
Away,  we  are  discover’d  <*l  . ! 

[Exeunt.  Hig.  Pr .P- 
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Enter  Clause , like  a Hind  aquavitce-mant 
and  a boy , singing  the  song. 

Bring  out  your  cony-skins,  fair  maids,  to 
me. 

And  bold  ’em  fair,  that  I may  see; 

Grey,  black,  and  blue:  For  your  smaller 
skins. 

I'll  give  ye  looking-glasses,  pins: 

Alia  for  your  whole  cony,  here’s  ready, 
ready  money, 

Come,  gentle  Joan,  do  thou  begin 
With  thy  black,  black,  black  cony-skin. 
And  Mar)1  then,  and  Jane  will  follow. 
With  their  silver-hair'd  skins,  and  their 
yellow. 

The  white  conv-skin  I will  not  lay  by, 
Tor,  though  it  be  faint,  ’tis  fair  to  the  eye  ; 
The  grey,  it  is  warm,  but  yet  for  my  money. 
Give  me  the  bonny,  bonny  black  cony. 
Come  a way,Tai  r maids, you r skins  wi II decay : 
Coine,  anil  take  money,  maids ; put  your 
ware  away. 

Cony-skins!  cony-skins!  Have  ye  any 
cony-skins? 

1 have  fine  bracelets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause.  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any 
brand  wine? 16 

Bou.  Have  ye  any  cony-rskins? 

2 Boor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there’s  a cake 

for  thy  worship.  [Let’s  see,  Sir, 

1  Boor.  Come,  till,  fill,  fill,  fill  suddenly ! 
What’s  this? 

Clause.  A penny.  Sir. 

1  Boor.  Fill  till  t be  six-pence. 

And  there’s  my  pig. 

Boy.  This  is  a counter.  Sir.  [then? 

1 Hour.  A counter!  Stay  ye;  what  are  these 

Oh,  execrable  juggler!  Oh,  damn’d  juggler! 
Look  in  your  hose,  boa!  this  comes  of  look- 
ing forward.  [this  juggler! 

3 Boor.  Devil  a Dunkirk  ! What  a rogue’s 
This  hey  pass,  repass!  h*  has  repass'd  us 

sweetlv. 

2 Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  Hi g gen. 

Jli".  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

2  lioor.  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us! 
Gold  or  silver  ? cry  copper. 


1 Boor.  Yes,  my  "ood  friend. 

We  have  e’en  an  end  of  all  we  have. 

Hig.  ’Tis  well.  Sir; 

You  nave  the  less  to  care  for.  Gold  and 
t silver!  [/.’mV. 

Enter  Prigg. 

Prigg.  Have  ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell,  have 
ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ? [JitiV. 

1 )ioor.  Cloaks!  Look  about  ye,  boys; 
mine’s  gone! 

2 Boor.  A pox  juggle  ’em  \ X1 

Pox  on  their  presloes ! Mine’s  gone  too ! 

3 Boor.  Here’s  mine  yet.  [brand  wine! 
1 Boor.  Come,  come,  let's  drink  then.  More 
Boy.  Here,  Sir. 

1 Boor.  If  e’er  I catch  your  sow-gclder,  by 
this  hand  I’ll  strip  him.  [cloaks  yet. 
Were  ever  fools  so  ferkt?M  We  have  two 
And  all  our  caps;  the  devi?  take  the  flincher. 
AH  Boor.  \ aw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw  ! 

Enter  Hcmpskirke. 

Hemp.  Good  den,19  my  honest  fellows! 
You’re  merry  here,  1 see. 

3  Boor.  ’Tis  all  we  have  left.  Sir. 

Hemp.  What  hast  thou?  Aquavitae? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  out  then ; 

And  give  these  honest  fellows  round. 

All  Boor.  W e thank  ye.  [ye  ? 

Hemp.  May  I speak  a word  in  private  to 
All  Boor.  Yes,  Sir.  [friends. 

Hemp . I have  a business  for  you,  honest 
If  you  dare  lend  your  help,  shall  get  you 
Clause.  Ha!  [crowns. 

Lead  me  a little  nearer,  boy. 

1 Boor.  What  is’t.  Sir? 

If  it  be  any  thing  to  purchase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  Boor.  All,  all,  all.  Sir. 

Hemp.  You  know  the  young  spruce  mer- 
chant in  Bruges? 

2 Boor.  Who?  master  Goswin  ? 

Hemp.  That ; he  owes  me  money. 

And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 
Clause.  Say  you  so?  [Aside. 

Hemp.  This  day,  upon  a sure  appointment. 
He  meets  me  a mile  hence,  by  the  chase-side. 
Under  the  row  of  oaks;  do  you  know  it? 

AH  Boor . Yes,  Sir. 


*r*  Brand  wine."]  Quasi  brandevin,  French. 

Brandy , and,  I believe,  other  spirits,  are  called  band  wine , in  the  Low  Countries,  to 
this  day.  B. 

17  A — * — juggle  eiH. 

o’  their  prestocs.]  This  hiatus  very  frequently  occurs  in  our  Authors’  plays.  We 

suppose  they  wrote,  A pox,  fate.  and  that  a false  delicacy  in  the  Editors  induced  them  to  leave 
the  hiatus.  As  wc  have  shewn  (p.  l6’5,  of  this  volume)  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  this 
word  convr  cd  no  gross  or  vulgar  mcauiug,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  it  wherever  such 

hiatus  occurs. 

*•*  Ferkt.  1 i.  e.  Cheated,  fobbed. 

19  Good  d’on  J This  reading  prevailed  till  17«*>0*  when  Mr.  Seward,  without  mention,  sub* 
stituicd  Good  ev’jt.  The  word  now  inserted  in  the  text,  which  is  used,  and  explained  to  mezn 
day,  by  Mercutio,  in  Sltakcspcare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  near  that  iu  our  old  cooks. 
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Hemp.  Give  ’em  more  drink ! There,  if 
you  dare  but  venture. 

When  1 shall  give  the  word,  to  seize  upon  him, 
Here’s  twenty  pound. 

3 Boor.  Beware  the  juggler!  [no  mercy. 
Hemp.  11  he  resist,  down  with  him,  have 
1 Boor.  1 warrant  you,  we’ll  hamper  him. 
Ilnnp.  To  discharge  you, 

I have  a warrant  here  about  me. 

3 Boor . H ere’s  our  warrant; 

This  carries  fire  i’th’  tail  [draws  on  — 

Hemp.  Away  with  me  then;  the  time 
I mu«t  remove  so  insolent  a suitor,  . 

And,  if  he  he  so  rich,  make  him  pay  ransom 
Ere  he  see  Bruges  tow’rs  again.  Thus  wise  men 
Repair  the  hurt*-  they  take  by  a disgrace. 

And  piece  the  lion's  skin  with  th'  fox’s  case. 
Clause.  I'm  glad  I’ve  heard  this  sport  yet. 

[Aside. 

Hemp.  There’s  for  thy  drink.  Come,  pay 
the  house  within,  boys, 

And  lose  no  time. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  our  haste  too! 

[ Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Gos.  No  wind  blow  fair  yet?  No  return 
of  monies, 

Letters  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up? 
Why,  then,  ’tis  destin'd,  that  1 tall,  tall  mi- 
serably. 

My  credit  1 was  built  on, 'sinking  with  me! 
Thou  boist’rous  North  wind,  blowing  my 
misfortunes,  [ness. 

And  frosting  all  mv  hopes  to  cakes  of  cold- 
Yet  stay  thy  fury  ! Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring  me 
safety!  [Ilcav’n, 

And  you,  auspicious  (ires,  bright  twins  in 
Dance  on  the  shrouds!  He  blows  still  stub- 
bornly, 

And  on  his  boist’rous  rack  rides  my  sail  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  can  be  now  no  com- 
fort ; 

To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit. 
Oh,  misery!  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
l’th'  midst  of  all  our  strength,  thoustrikest  u»! 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too : All,  what  i have 
been, 

No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow! 
To  .prison  now!  Well,  yet  there’s  this  hope 
left  me ; 

I may  sink  fairly  under  this  day’s  venture. 


[Act  3.  Sc.  2. 

And  so  to-morrow’s  cross'd,  and  all  those 

curses. 

Yet  manly  I’ll  invite  my  fate : Base  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  ’as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call’d  me  to. 
And  was  a nappy  one  at  this  time  for  me ; 

For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i’th*  field. 

And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors! 

II*  has  kept  his  word.  Now,  Sir,  your 
sword’s  tongue  only, 

Loud  as  y‘ou  dare ; all  other  language— 
Enter  Hempskirke. 

Hemp.  Well,  Sir, 

You  shall  not  be  long  troubled.  Draw  J 
Gos.  ’Tis  done.  Sir ; 

And  now,  have  at  you! 

Hemp.  Now! 

Enter  Boors. 

Gos.  Betray’d  to  villains ! Slaves,  ye  shall 
buy  me  Gravely  ! 

And  thou,  base  coward 

Enter  Clause  and  Bt  agars. 

Clause.  Now  upon  ’em  bravely  ! 

Conjure  ’em  soundly,  boys! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold! 

Clause.  Lay  on,  still!  [to  syrup! 

Down  with  that  gentleman-rogue,  swinge  him 
Retire,  Sir,  and  take  breath.  Follow,  and 
Take  all;  *tis  lawful  prize.  [take  him; 

Boors.  Wc  yield. 

Clause.  Down  with  ’em  ^ [’em ! 

Into  the  wood,  and  rifle ’em,  tew ’em,  swinge 
Knock  inc  their  brains  into  their  breeches! 
Boors.  Hold,  hold!  [ Exeunt  * 

Manet  Goswin. 

Gos.  What  these  men  are  I know  not; 
nor  for  what  cause  [danger, 

They  should  thus  thrust  themselves  into  my 
Can  I imagine.  But,  sure,  lleav’n’s  hand 
was  in’t!  [basely. 

Nor  why  this  coward  knave  should  deal  >o 
To  eat  me  up  with  slaves.  But,  Hcav’n,  I 
thank  thee! 

1 hope  thou  hast  reserv’d  me  to  an  end 
Fit  for  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  ho- 
nour. [fet’d! 

’Would  all  my  other  dangers  here  had  sui- 
With  what  a joyful  heart  should  I go  home 
then  ? 

Where  now,  Heav’n  knows,  like  him  that 
waits  his  sentence,  [still.*9 

Or  hears  his  passing-bell ; but  there’s  my  hope 


Where  n ow,  Hear  n knows,  like  him  that  waits,  his  sentence ; 

Or  hears  his  passing  hell ; but  there's  my  hope  still.  J This  is  obscure;  but  we  apprehend 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  Goswin  still  hopes  for  assistance  from  Heaven.  This  sense  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  words,  in  the  ensuing  scene: 

Clause.  I say,  you  should  not  shrink ; for  he  that  gave  uout 
Can  give  you  more  ; his  pow'r  can  bring  you  off.  Sir ; 

When  friends  and  at!  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees  you. 

Gos.  There’s  all  my  hope. 
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Enter  Clause. 

Clause.  Blessing  upon  you,  master! 

Gos.  Thank  you.  Leave  me  ; [thee. 
For,  by  my  troth,  I’ve  nothing  now  to  give 
Clause.  Indeed,  1 don’t  ask,  Sir  j only  it 
grieves  me  [you 

To  see  you  look  so  sad.  Now,  goodness  keep 
From  troubles  in  your  mind ! 

Gos.  If  I were  troubled,  [leave  me. 

What  could  thy  comfort  do?  Prithee,  Clause, 
Clause.  Good  master,  be  not  angry ; for 
Is  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [what  I say 

Gos.  I know  thou  lov’st  me. 

Clause.  Good  master,  blame  that  love  then, 
if  I prove  so  saucy 
To  ask  you  why  you’re  sad. 

Gos.  Most  true,  1 am  so; 

And  such  a sadness  I have  got  will  sink  me. 
Clause . Heav’n  shield  it.  Sir! 

Gos.  Faith,  thou  must  lose  thy  master. 
Clause.  1 had  rather  lose  my  neck.  Sir. 
’Would  I knew 

Gos.  What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee 
good  (so  miserable,  [ways, 

Thou  canat  not  help  thyself)  when  all  my 
Nor  all  the  friends  I have — ■ — 

Clause.  You  do  not  know.  Sir,  [cares. 

What  I can  do:  Cures,  sometimes,  for  mens' 
Flow  where  they  least  expect  ’em. 

Gos.  I know  thou  wouldst  do ; [master. 
But,  farewell.  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor 
Clause.  I will  not  leave  you. 

Gos.  How?  [not  leave  you, 

Cluuse.  I dare  not  leave  you.  Sir,  I must 
And,  'till  you  beat  me  dead,  1 will  not  leave 
you.  [goodness. 

By  what  you  hold  most  precious,  by  Heav’n’s 
As  your  fair  youth  may  prosper,  good  Sir, 
tell  me ! [pow’r 

My  mind  believes  yet  something's  in  my 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Gos.  I will  tell  thee.  [credit. 

For  a hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my 
Ta’en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  tra  dicks. 
The  winds  and  weather  envying  of  my  fortune. 
And  no  return  to  help  me  oft’  yet  shewing. 
To-morrow,  Clause,  to-morrow,  which  must 
come. 

In  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 
Clause.  I cannot  blame  your  grief,  Sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Clause.  I say,  you  should  not  shrink ; for 
he  that  gave  )ou, 

Can  give  you  more;  his  pow’r  can  bring  you 
off*.  Sir;  [you. 

Wrhcn  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees 
Gos.  There’s  all  my  hope. 

Clause.  Hope  still.  Sir.  Are  you  tied 
Within  the  compass  of  a day,  good  master. 

To  pay  this  mass  of  money? 

Gos.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 

But  why  do  I stand  mocking  of  my  miser,  ? 
Is’i  not  enough  the  floods  and  friends  foiget 
Clause.  Will  no  less  serve?  [me? 


Gos.  What  if  it  would  ? 

Clause.  Your  patience! 

I do  not  ask  to  mock  you.  ’Tis  a great  sum, 
A sum  for  mighty  men  to  start  and  stick  at; 
But  not  for  honest.  Have  you  no  friends  left 
you,  [duty? 

None  that  have  felt  vour  bounty,  worth  this 
Gos.  Duty  ? Thou  know’sl  it  not. 

Clause.  It  is  a duty. 

And  as  a duty,  from  those  men  have  felt  you. 
Should  be  return’d  again.  I have  gain’d  by 
you ; [on  me  : 

A daily  alms  these  seven  yearsyou  have  shower’d 
Will  hah’  supply  your  want? 

Gos.  Why  dost  thou  fool  me? 

Canst  thou  work  miracles? 

Clause.  To  save  my  master, 

I can  work  this. 

Cos.  Thou  wilt  make  me  angry  with  thee. 
Clause.  For  doing  good? 

,Gos.  What  pow’r  hast  thou? 

Clause.  Enquire  not. 

So  I can  do  it,  to  preserve  my  master. 

Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts  — 

Gos.  Oh,  that  I nad  it!  [charity. 

But,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more;  1 feel  tfiy 

As  thou  hast  felt  mine:  But,  alas 

Clause.  Distrust  not;  [spirit, 

’Tis  that  that  quenelles  you : Pull  up  your 
Your  good,  your  honest,  and  your  noble  spirit ; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  you,  rest  assur'd!  You  have  forgot, 
Sir,  [gave  me: 

The  good  you  did,  which  was  the  pow’r  you 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  of  Beggars’ 
treasure;  [roar, 

And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  seas 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  har- 
bour. 

Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I live.  I’ll  tit  you. 
Gos.  How  fain  1 would  believe  thee! 
Clause.  If  I lie,  master, 

Believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Gos.  1 will  try  thee ; 

But,  he  knows,  that  knows  all 

Clause.  Know  me  to-morrow, 

And,  if  I know  not  how  to  cure  you,  kill  me. 
So,  pass  iu  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  mas- 
ter! [Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Hubert,  like  a huntsman. 

Hub.  Thus  have  I stol’n  away  disguis'd  from 
lienipskirkc. 

To  try  these  people;  for  my  heart  yet  tells  me 
Some  of  the^e  beggars  are  the  men  I look  for. 
Appearing  like  myself,  they  have  no  reason, 
(Tno'  my  intent  is  fair,  my  main  end  honest) 
But  to  avoid  me  narrowly.  That  face  too. 
That  woman’s  face,  how  near  it  is!  Oh, 
may  it 

But  prove  the  same,  and,  Fortune,  how  I’ll 
dIcss  thee!  [me. 

Thus,  sure,  they  cannot  know  me,  or  suspect 
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Jf  to  my  habit  I but  change  my  nature. 

As  I must  do.  This  is  the  wood  they  live  in ; 
A place  fit  for  concealment;  where,  till  for- 
tune [’em. 

Crown  me  with  that  I seek,  I’ll  live  amongst 

[Exit. 

Enter  Iliggen , Prigg , Ferret,  Ginks , and 
the  rest , with  the  Poors. 

Hig . Come,  bring  'cm  out,  for  here  we  sit 
in  justice. 

Give  to  each  one  a cudgel,  a good  cudgel : 
And  now  attend  your  sentence! — That  ye  are 
rogues,  [point  now) 

And  mischievous  base  rascals,  (there’s  the 
I take  it,  is  confess’d. 

Prigg.  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  knaves! 

Boors.  Wc  are  rogues,  Sir.  [ye  are, 

Hig.  To  amplify  the  matter,  then;  rogues 
And  lamb'd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye. 
Boors.  Yes,  Sir.  [tice, 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handling  of  our  jus- 
Why  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  g<>od  master?  Were  ye  uruuk  when 
ye  c|id  it? 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  wc. 

Prigg.  Yc  shall  be  beaten  sober. 
flig.  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  it? 
Boors.  Yes,  Sir. 

Hig.  Yc  shall  be  swing’d  abundantly. 
Prigg.  And  yet,  for  all  ih^t, 

Ye  shall  be  poor  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  gentleman, 

(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg)  that 
noble  gentleman. 

Reliev’d  ye  often,  found  yc  means  to  live  by, 

' By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some 
According  to  your  callings?  [there. 

Boors,  lis  most  true,  Sir. 

Hig.  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  man? 
Boors.  Yes,  truly. 

Hig.  A liberal  gentleman?  And,  as  ye  are 
true  rascals,  [and  often, 

Tell  tnc  but  this,  have  yc  not  been  druuk. 
At  his  charge? 

Boors.  Often,  often. 

» Big.  There’s  the  iwiint,  then! 

They’ve  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 
Prigg.  A shrewd  point,  brother. 

Hig.  Brother,  proceed  you  now ; the  cause 
is  open ; 

I’m  somewhat  weary. 

Prigg.  Can  yc  do  these  things, 

Yc  most  abominable  stinking  rascals. 

Ye  turnip-eating  rogues? 

Boors.  We’re  truly  sorry. 

Prigg.  Knock  at  your  bard  hearts,  rogues, 
and  presently 

Give  us  a sign  you  feci  compunction : 

Every  man  up  with’s  cudgel,  and  on  his 
neighbour 

Bestow  such  alms,  ‘till  we  shall  say  sufficient, 


[Act 3.  Sc.  3. 

(For  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  par- 
tiality [mg. 

Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  spsr- 
Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  beat  you  dead 
else. 

You  know  your  doom.10 

Hig.  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it! 

[ Boors  t eat  one  another. 
Prigg.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  true 
compunction ; [boys! 

He  beats  his  fellow  bravely.  Oh,  well  struck, 

Enter  Clause. 

Hig.  Up. with  that  blue  breech!  Now  plays 
he  the  devil!  [honest. 

So,  get  ve  home,  drink  small  beer,  and  be 
Call  in  the  gentleman. 

Clause.  Do,  bring  him  presently; 

His  cause  I’ll  hear  myself. 

Enter  Ilcmpskirke. 

Hig.  Prigg.  With  all  due  reverence, 

Wc  do  resign,  Sir. 

Clause.  Now,  huffing  Sir,  what’s  your  name? 
Hemp.  What’s  that  to  you,  Sir? 

Clause ■ It  shall  be,  ere  wc  part. 

Hemp.  My  name  is  Hempskirkc. 

I follow  the  earl,  which  you  shall  feel. 

Clause.  No  threat'ning,  [basely 

For  we  shall  cool  you,  Sir.  Why  didst  thou 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswin  ? 
Hemp.  What  pow’r  hast  thou  to  ask  me? 
Clause.  I will  know  it. 

Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Hemp,  lie  did  me  wrong,  base  wrong. 
Clause.  That  cannot  save  you.  [ianies 

Who  sent  you  hither?  and  what  further  vil- 
Have  you  iii  hand?  [profit. 

Hemp.  W hy  wouldst  thou  know?  What 

If  I had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commodity? 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou’st  done,  and  mate 
amends,  final! 

I’ll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rascals. 
i'lausc.  Tic  him  to  that  tree. 

Hemp.  I have  told  you  whom  I follow. 
Clause.  The  devil  you  should  do,  by  your 
villanics.  [him. 

Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from 
J/ig.  I undertake  it:  Turn  him  to  the  sun, 
boys;  [Vet? 

Give  me  a fine  sharp  rush.  Will  you  confess 
Hemp.  You  have  robb’d  me  already;  now 
you’ll  murder  me. 

lhg.  Murder  your  nose  a little.  Docs  your 
head  purge.  Sir? 

To  it  again;  ’twill  do  you  good. 

Hemp.  Oh, 

I cannot  tell  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Proceed  then!  [To  I/iggei t,  &e. 
Hig.  There’  s maggots  in  your  nose;  III 
fetch  'em  out,  Sir. 


30  You  shall  know  your  tfoom.]  The  word  shall  injuring  the  sense  of  this  passage,  wc  have 
expunged  it ; and  suppose  it  to  have  been  copied,  by  mistake,  from  the  preceding  line. 
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Act  3.  Sc.  3.] 


King  him  a knell,  that  all  the  woods  shall 
mourn  him, 

’Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  before  me? 
The  polecat,  mar  tern,3*  and  the  rich-skin'd 
lucern,31  [ping; 

I know  to  chase ; the  roe,  the  wind  oui-strip- 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 

1 can  beat  from  the  bay ; ami  the  wild  Sounder 
Single,33  and  with  my  arm’d  staff  turn  the  boar, 
Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
’Till  he  fall  down  my  feast. 

Clause.  A goodly  fellow. 

Hub.  What  mak’st  thou  here,  ha?  [Aside. 
Clause.  VVc  accept  thy  fellowship. 

Hub.  Heinpskirke,  thou  art  not  right,  l 
fear;  1 fear  thee.  [Aside. 

Kntcr  Ferret,  with  a letter. 

Fer.  Here  is  the  paj>er;  and  as  he  said  we 
found  it. 

Clause.  Give  me  it;  I shall  make  ashi't 
yet,  old  as  I am. 

To  find  vour  knavery.  You  are  sent  here, 
sirrah. 

To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a spy-knave, 
And  if  ye  find  ’em,  if  not  b\  persuasion 
To  bring  ’em  back,  by  poison  to  dispatch 
’em.14 

Ihtb.  By  poison?  ha? 

Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert; 

What  is  that  Hubert,  Sir? 

llemp.  You  may  perceive  there. 

31  Mar/ern.']  A large  species  of  the  Wecsel;  the  fur  of  which  is  held  in  high  estimation. 

' 31  Lueern.\  This  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  a wolf.  It  is  covered  with  an  exceeding  rich 

fur,  the  colour  between  red  and  brown,  and  someth i rig  mailed  like  a cat,  intermixed  with  ulad 
spots.  _ ^ * 

— and  the  wild  Sounder 

Single,  and  with  my  arm'd  stuff  turn  the  boar.]  Sounder  is  a name  given  to  the  wild 
hoar,  as  Ugritn  to  the  wolt. 

Mr.  Seward  objects  to  this  passage,  for  being  tautologou>;  and  therefore  reads, 

■ and  the  wild  Sounder 

Single , and  with  my  boar- staff  arm’d,  thus  turn. 

Spite  of  his  Joamy  tushes,  and  THUS  strike  him. 

But  if  he  thinks  this  language  exceptionable,  iii  what  light  must  lie  look  upon  iliat  of  Shake- 
speare, speaking  of  the  &aine  animal  * 

* To  flv  the  boar;  before  the  boar  pursues, 

* Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us’? 

A <5  we  cannot  conceive  this  tautology  is  by  any  means  so^in  elegant,  or  objectionable,  as  Mr. 
Seward's  thus  and  thus,  we  have  adhered  to  the  old  reaJmg,  believing  it  to  be  the  genuine 
text 

i+ Yon  are  sent  here,  sirrah , 

To  discover  certain  gentlemen , a spy-knave. 

And  if  ye  Jind  'em,  if  not  by  persuasion 

To  bring  'em  back,  by  poison  to  dispatch  ’em.]  This  passage  is  incorrect,  if  not  corrupt. 
The  two  first  lines  wc  would  read  thus: 

You  are  sent  here , sirrah , 

To  discover  certain  gentlemen — a spy,  knave! 

The  import  of  his  instructions  may  indeed  be  gathered  from  the  three  last  lines;  but  there  is 
a confusion  as  well  as  deficiency  in  the  expression,  and  perhaps  some  words  transposed  and 
others  drop!  at  press,  which,  however,  we  will  not  venture  to  regulate  or  supply.  The  inac- 
curacy might  proceed  from  haste  in  the  writers,  who  often  dismiss  a passage  without  fully  ex- 
pressing their  ideas. 


Hemp.  Oh,  my  head  breaks! 

Hig.  The  besi  thing  for  the  rheum,  Sir, 
That  fails  into  your  worship’s  eyes. 

Hemp.  Hold,  hold! 

Clause.  Speak  then. 

Hemp.  I know  not  what. 

Hig.  It  lies  in’s  brain  yet; 

In  lumps  it  lies:  I'll  fetch  it  out  the  finest! 
What  pretty  faces  the  fool  makes  1 Heigh! 

Hemp.  Hold,  [blet. 

Hold,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  all.  Ixxjk  in  my  dou- 
And  there,  within  the  lining,  in  a paper. 

You  shall  find  all. 

Clause.  Go,  fetch  that  paper  hither, 

And  let  him  loose  for  rhis  time. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  ev’ n,  my  honest  friends! 
Clauie.  Good  cv’n,  good  fellow ! 

Hub.  May  a jxx>r  huntsman,  with  a merry 

heart, 

A voice  shall  make  the  forest  ring  about  him, 
Get  leave  to  live  amongst  ye?  True  as  steel, 
hoys  1 [hours. 

That  knows  all  chases,  and  can  watch  all 
And  with  my  quarter-staff,  tho’  the  devil  bid 
stand. 

Deal  such  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again ; 
Prick  ye  the  fearful  hare  through  cross-ways, 
sheep-walks,  [sets; 

And  force  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  thcquick- 
Rousc  ve  the  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bell-horn 
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Clause.  I may  perceive  a v Many,  and  a rank 
one. 

Was  he  join’d  partner  of  thy  knavery? 

Hemp.  No; 

He  had  an  honest  end,  (would  I had  had  so!) 
Which  makes  him  ’scape*  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems;  [hert 

For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  nu- 
Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this 
way,  [dangerous. 

To  cut  his  throat;  for  here  hc'»  set  down 
Hub.  This  is  most  impious. 

Clause.  I am  glad  we’ve  found  you. 

Is  not  this  true?. 

Hemp.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  hotter? 
Clause.  You  shall  perceive.  Sir,  ere  you  get 
your  freedom.  [us. 

Take  him  aside;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to 
Into  our  company.  Thou  dar’st  be  true  unto 
Ifig.  Ay,  and  obedient  too?  fus? 

Hub.  As  you  had  bred  me. 

Clause.  Then,  take  our  hand;  thou'rt  now 
a servant  to  us. 

Welcome  him  all! 

//i£.  Stand  off,  stand  off!  I'll  do  it. 

Wc  bid  you  welcome  three  ways;  first,  for 

your  person,  [quality, 

Which  is  a promising  person ; next,  lor  your 
Which  is  a decent,  and  a gentle  quality ; 

Last,  for  the  frequent  means  you  have  to  feed 
us : 

You  can  steal,  ’tis  to  be  presum’d? 

Hub.  Yes,  tenison. 

Or,  if  I want 

//iif.  ’Tis  well ; you  understand  right, 

And  shall  practi  e daily.  You  can  drink  too? 
Hub.  Soundly. 

I tig.  And  you  dare  know  a woman  from  a 
weathcr-cock  ? 

Hub.  Yes,  if  I handle  her. 

Clause.  Now  swear  him.  [bowse, 

Hig.  I crown  thy  nub  with  a gage  of  lenc- 
And  stall  thee  by  the  salamon  into  the  clones: 
'Vornaundon  the  pad,  and  strikcall  the  ehtuis ; 
To  mill  from  the  ruffmans  commission  and 
slates  \ 

Twang  dells  in  the  strommcl\  and  let  the 
queer  c-cnjfin,  [njjiu!- 

And  /lurmatiiccks  trine , and  trine  to  the 


[Act  3.  Sc.  4. 

Clause.  Now  interpret  this  unto  him. 

Hig.  I pour  on  thy  pate  a pot  of  good  ale, 
And  by  the  rogues’  oath35  a rogue  thee  instil; 
To  beg  on  the  way,  to  rob  all  thou  meets; 

To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  shirt  and  the 
sheets;  [twang; 

And  lie  with  thy  wench  in  the  straw  till  she 
Let  the  constable,  justice,  and  devil  go  hang! 
You’re  welcome,  brother! 

y//7.  Welcome,36  welcome,  welcome ! 
JJnb.  Thank  ye,  friends! 

Clause.  But  who  shall  have  the  keeping  of 
this  fellow?  [me, 

Hub.  I do  beseech  vc,  if  ye  dare  but  trust 
(For  I have  kept37  Wild  dogs  and  beasts  for 
wonder, 

And  made  ’em  tame  too)  give  into  my  custody 
This  roaring  rascal : I shall  hamper  him, 
With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries,  and,  I 
fear  me. 

Discover  yet  a further  villany  in  him. 

Oh,  he  smells  rank  o*  th’  rascal! 

Clause.  Take  him  to  thee; 

But,  if  he  'scaj>e 

Hub.  Let  me  he  even  hang’ll  for  him. 
Come,  Sir,  I'll  tie  you  to  my  leash. 

Hemp.  Away,  rascal ! 

Hub.  Be  not  so  stubborn : I shall  swinge 
you  soundly. 

An  you  play  tricks  with  me. 

Clause.  So,  now  come  in; 

But  ever  have,  an  eve.  Sir,  to  \V*ur  prisoner. 
Hub.  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes,  if  lie 
get  from  me. 

Clause.  Go,  get  some  victuals,  and  some 
drink,  some  good  drink; 

For  this  day  we’ll  keep  holy  to  good  fortune. 
Come,  and  he  frolick  with  us!  [lead; 

Hig.  You  arc  a stranger,  brother,  I pray 
You  must,  you  must,  brother.  [Excunl. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Goswiti  and  Gertrude. 

Ct  rl.  Indeed  you’re  welcome  : I have  heard 
your  ’scape,  [you, 

And  therefore  give  her  leave,  that  only  loves 
Truly  and  dearly  loves  you,  give  her  joy 
leave 


33  07//]  Former  editions.  Mr.  Theobald  and  I concurred  in  the  emendation.  Seward. 
The  old  book  says,  oth,  without  apostrophes;  the  word  intended  therefore  was  obxiom, 
even  if  the  cant  term  salamon  had  not  pointed  it  out. 

36  All.  Welcome , irelenme , welcome.  But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow? 

Hub.  Thank  ye,  friends ; 

And  1 beseech  ye,  if,  &c  ] Old  folio. — Modern  editions. 

All.  B'elrome , welcome , welcome , 

But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow? 

Hub.  Sir,  if  you  dare , &:c. 

We  have  heTC  Retrieved  some  words  from  the  first  copy ; and  have  made  a Iran sposi lion  which 
seems  absolutely  necessary* 

3*  For  if  / have  kept'.]  The  if  hurts  the  sense  here,  and  seems  evidently  to  have  crept  into 
fhi*>  line  from  tliat  abovex  Sewurd. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  3.J 

To  bid  you  welcome.  What  is’t  makes  you 
sad,  mao? 

Wliv  do  you  look  so  wild?  Is't  I offend  you? 
Bc>h  rew  my  heart,  not  willingly. 

Gos.  No,  Gertrude.  [look’d  for, 

Cert.  Is’t  the  delay  of  that  you  long  have  • 
A happy  marriage?  Now  I come  to  urge  it; 
Now  when  you  please  to  finish  it. 

Cot.  No  news  vet? 

Cert.  D’vou  hear.  Sir? 

Cos.  Yes. 

Cert.  D’you  love  me? 

Cos.  Have  I liv’d 

In  all  the  happiness  fortune  could  scat  me. 

In  all  men’s  fair  opinions 

Cert.  I have  provided 
A priest,  that’s  ready  for  us. 

Got.  And  can  the  devil,  [ine? 

In  one  ten  days,  that  devil  Chance,  devour 
Cert.  We’ll  fly  to  what  place  you  please. 
Com.  No  star  prosperous? 

All  at  a swoop? 

Girt.  You  do  not  love  me,  Gosvvin; 

You  will  not  look  ujwm  me! 

Cos.  Can  men’s  prayers,  [are. 

Shot  up  to  Hcav’n  with  such  a zeal  as  mine 
Fall  hack  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper? 
Gyves 3 4 l must  wear,  and  cold  must  be  my 
comfort;  [too. 

Darkness,  and  want  of  meat!  Alas,  she  weeps 
Which  is  the  top  of  all  uiy  sorrows.  Ger- 
trude ! 

Cert.  No,  no,  you  will  not  know  me;  my 
jjoor  beauty. 

Which  has  been  worth  your  eves 

Gos.  The  time  grows  on  still; 

And,  like  a tumbling  wave,  I see  my  ruin 
Come  rnvvling  over  me. 

Cert . Yet  will  you  know  me? 


Gos.  For  a hundred  thousand  crowns! 

^ GYr.  \ et  will  \ou  love  me?  [mg? 

’l ell  tnc  but  how  I have  deserv’d  your  slight- 

Gos.  For  a hundred  thousand  crowns 

Cert.  Farewell,  dissembler! 

Cos.  Of  which  F have  scarce  ten ! Oh,  how 
it  starts  ine! 

Gerl.  Ami  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing 
my  ruin — - — [Gertrude, 

Gos.  I had  forgot  myself.  Oh,  my  best 
Crown  of  my  joys  and  comforts! 

Gcrt.  Sweet,  what  ails  you? 

I thought  you  had  been  vex’d  with  me. 

Got.  My  mind,  wench,  [memory. 

My  mind,  o’erflow’d  with  sorrow,  sunk  niv 
Ctrl.  Am  I not  worthy  of  the  knowledge 
of  it? 

And  cannot  I as  well  affect  your  sorrow! 

As  your  delights?  You  love  no  other  woman  ? 
Cos.  No,  I protest. 

Gcrt.  You  have  no  ships  lost  lately? 

Gos  None,  that  I know  of. 

Gerl.  I hoj>e  you  have  spilt  no  blood, 
whose  innocence 
May  lay  this  on  your  conscience. 

Gos.  Clear,  by  Heav'n. 

Gcrt.  Why  should  you  be  thus,  then? 

Gos.  Good  Gertrude,  ask  not ; 

Ev’n  by  the  love  you  bear  me! 

Gcrt.  I am  obedient. 

Cot.  Go  in,  my  fair;  I will  not  be  long 

from  you [turn. 

Nor  long,  I fear  me,  with  thee ! At  my  re- 
Disposc  me  as  you  please. 

Gerl.  The  pood  Ciods  guide  you!  [Exit. 
Gos.  Now  for  myself,  whicn  is  the  least  I 
hope  for. 

And,  when  that  fails,  for  man's  worst  for- 
tune,* pity!  [ExiL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Go'sivin  and  four  Merchants. 

Cot.  IflfHY,  gentlemen,  ’tis  but  a week 
* * more ; I entreat  you  [ye ; 

But  seven  short  days;  1 am  not  running  from 
N’or,  if  you  give  me  patience,  is  it  possible 
All  my  adventures  fail.  You  have  ships 
abroad. 


Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  and  wear- 
ther:  [tested; 

I’m  sure  ’twould  vex  your  hearts,  to  be  pro- 
Ye’re  all  fair  merchants. 

1 Mir.  Yes,  and  must  have  fair  play; 
There  is  no  living  here  else : One  hour’s  fail- 
ing . 

Fails  us  of  all  our  friends,  of  all  our  credits. 
For  my  part,  I would  stay,  but  my  wants  tell 
I must  wrong  others  in’t.  [me, 


38  Geyrr*.]  This  word  is  usually  wrote  gyvts,  and  means  chains.  It  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  writers  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First’s  times.  1(. 

39  Now  for  myself  \ which  is  the  h ast  1 hope  fort 

And  when  that  fails , for  muns  worst  furtunt , pity .]  Goswin  here  expresses  himself 
♦cry  obscurely.  By  the  sequel  of  the  story,  it  should  seem  that  he  means  to  refer  to  his  appli- 
cation for  indulgence  to  the  merchants,  which  being  refused,  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  most 
miserable  situation,  and  become  an  object  of  pity. 

Vot.  I.  2S 
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Gos.  No  mercy  in  ye!  [mercy  l 

2 Mer.  ‘Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others’ 
Keep  yourself  right,  and  e’pn  cut  your  cloth, 

btr,  [hm 

According  to  yottf  calling.  Yon  have  liv’d 
In  lord-like  prodigality*  highland  open, 

And  now  you  find  what  ’tis:  The  lib’ral 
spend'.. »g 

The  summer  of  your  youth,  which  you  should 
glean  in. 

And,  like  the  labouring  ant,  make  use  and 
rain  of, 

Has  brought  this  bitter  stormy  winter  on  you. 
And  now  you  cry. 

3 Mer.  Alas,  before  your  poverty, 

We  were  no  men,  of  no  mark,  rid  endeavour ; 
You  stood  alone,  took  uu  all  trade,  all  business 
Running  through  your  nands,  scarce  a sail  at 
sea  [pedlars. 

But  loaden  with  your  goods:  We,  poor  weak 
When  by  your  leave,  and  much  entreaty  to  it, 
Wc  could  have  stowage  for  a little  cloth. 

Or  a few  wines,  put  off,  and  thank'd  your 
worship. 

Lord,  how  the  world’s  chang’d  with  youl- 
Now  I hope.  Sir, 

We  shall  have  sea-room; 

Gos.  Is  iny  misery 

Become  my  scorn  too  ? Have  ye  no  humanity  ? 
No  part  of  men  left  ? Are  all  the  bounties  in 
me 

To  you,  and  to  the  town,  turn’d  my  reproaches? 

4 Mer.  Well,  get  your  monies  ready:  Tis 
but  two  hours ; 

We  shall  protest  you  else,  and  suddenly. 

Got.  But  two  days ! 

] Mer.  Not  an  (tour!  You  know  the  ha- 
zard. [ Exeunt . 

Gos.  How  soon  my  light’s  put  out ! Hard- 
hearted Bruges! 

Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant 
Venture  his  fortunes  more!  Oh,  my  poor 
wench  too! 

Enter  Clause. 

Clause.  Good  fortune,  master! 

Gos.  Thou  mistak'st  me,  Clause ; 

1 am  not  worth  thy  blessing. 

Clause.  Still  a sad  man? 

( Enter  IJiggcn  and  Prigg , like  porters.) 
No  belief,  gentle  master?  Come,  bring  it  in 
then; 

And  now,  believe  your  beadsman. 


Gos.  Is  this  certain? 

Or  dost  thou  work  upon  my  troubled  sense? 

Clause.  ’Tis  gold,  Sir; 

Take  it,  and  try  it. 

Gos.  Certainly,  ’tis  treasure. 

Can  there  yet  be  this  blessing  ? 

Clause.  Cease  your  wonder ! 

You  shall  not  sink  for  ne’er  a sous'd  flap-dra- 
gon, 

For  ne’er  a pickled  pilcher40  of  ’em  all,  Sir. 
’Tis  there ; your  full  sum,  a hundred  thousand 
crowns : 

And,  good  sweet  master,  now  be  merry. 
Pay  ’em. 

Pay  the  poor  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no 
goodness; 

And  chear  your  heart  up  handsomely. 

Gos.  Good  Clause, 

How  cam’st  thou  by  this  mighty  sum?  If 
naughtily, 

I must  not  take  it  of  thee;  ’twill  undo  me. 
Clause.  Fear  not;  you  have  It  by  as  honest 
means 

As  though  your  father  gave  it.  Sir,  you 
know  not 

To  What  a mass  the  little  wc  get  daily, 
Mounts  in  seven  years.  We  beg  it  for  HeavVs 
charity,  [it. 

And  to  the  same  good  we  are  bound  to  fender 
Gos.  What  great  security? 

Clause.  Away  with  that,  Sir! 

Were  not  you  more  than  all  the  men  in  Bruges, 
And  all  the  monev  in  my  thoughts— 

Gos.  But,  good  Clause, 

1 may  die  presently. 

Clause . Then,  this  dies  with  yon! 

Pay  When  you  can,  good  master;  I’ll  no 
parchments: 

Only  this  charity  I shall  entreat  you, 

Leave  me  this  ring. 

Gos.  Alas,  it  is  too  poor,  Clause. 

Clause.  ’Tis  all  1 ask;  and  this  withal, 
that  when 

t shall  deliver  this  back,  you  shall  grant  me 
Freely  one  poor  petition. 

Gos,  There;  1 confirm  it;  [Gives  the  ring 
And  may  my  faith  forsake  me  when  1 shun  it! 
Clause.  Away ; your  time  draws  on.  Take 
up  the  money, 

And  follow  this  young  gentleman. 

Gos.  Farewell,  Clause; 

And  may  thv  honest  memory  live  ever! 
Clause.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  still  keep 
you!  Farewell,  master!  [Aren*/. 


40  For  ne'er  a sous'd  flap-dragon. 

For  ne'er  a pickled  pilcher,  &c.]  Pilcher , in  old  plays,  commonly  signifies  scabbard ; 
but  in  this  place  means  pilchard , a fish  like  a herring,  often  pickled  and  soused.  Flap-dragon 
is  here  used  for  any  thinjj  eaten  at  flap- dragon,  a game  at  w hich  they  catch  raisins,  See.  out  of 
burning  brandy.  So  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.  * Eats  candles’  ends  for  flap-dragons'  And 
again  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  where,  as  in  this  passage  of  our  Authors,  it  is  applied  to  the  swal- 
lowing a ship:  ' To  sec  how  the  sea  flap-dragon' d it!'  The  metaphors  are,  however,  more 
correctly  user!  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  various  senses  of  this  cant  term  more  clearly  separated, 
than  bv  our  Authors.  The  word  occurs  again  in  the  last  scene  of  this  play;  * My  fire-works, 
* and  flap-dragons' 
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SCENE  II. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  I have  lock’d  my  youth  up  close 
enough  for  gadding. 

In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 

( Enter  Jaeultn.) 

Now  for  my  love,  for  sure  this  wench  must 
be  she ; 

She  follows  me.  Come  hither,  pretty  M incite  1 
Jac.  No,  no,  you'll  kiss. 

Hub.  So  I will. 

Jac.  Y’dced  law? 

How  will  you  kiss  me,  pray  you? 

Hub.  Tnus — Soft  as  my  love’s  lips! 

Jac.  Oh  ! 

Hub.  What’s  your  father’s  name? 

Jac.  He’s  gone  to  Hcav’n. 

Hub.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet? 

Jac.  I’ll  stay  no  longer; 

My  mother’s  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
Was  drown’d  at  sea  with  catching  cockles. — 
Oh,  love! 

Oh,  how  my  heart  melts  in  me ! How  thou 
fir’st  me! 

Hub.  Tis  certain  she.  Pray  let  me  sec 
your  hand,  sweet. 

Jac.  No,  no,  you’ll  bite  it. 

Hub.  Sure  I should  know  that  gymmal!41 
Jac.  Tis  certain  he : I bad  forgot  my  ring 
too. 

Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert! 

Hub.  Ha ! me  thought  she  nam’d  me. 

Do  you  know  me,  chick? 

Jac.  No,  indeed;  I never  saw  you: 

But,  methinks,  you  kiss  finely. 

Hub.  Kiss  again  then! 

By  Heav’n,  ’tis  she. 

Jac.  Oh,  what  a joy  he  brings  me  l 
Hub.  You  are  not  Minche. 

Jac.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman ; [per.41 

And  I must  he  married  to-morrow  to  a cap- 
Jlub.  Must  you,  my  sweet?  and  docs  the 
capper  love  you  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  yes;  he’ll  give  me  pie,  and  look 

in  mine  eyes  thus. 

Tis  he;  ’tis  my  dear  love!  Oh,  blest  fortune  ! 
Hub.  How  fain  she  wopld  conceal  herself, 
yet  shews  it! 

Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  tha^  man?  I'll 
•erve  you. 

Jac.  Oh,  I shall  lose  myself  1 [Aside, 

Hub.  I’ll  wait  upon  you. 

And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 

J(tc.  And  where  will  you  stick  'em? 


Hub.  Here  in  thy  bosom,  sweet ; and  make 
a crown  of  liliies 
For  your  fair  bead. 

Jac.  And  will  you  love  me,  deed-law? 
Hub.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jac.  Call  me  to-morrow  then. 

And  we’ll  have  brave  cheer,  and  go  to  church 
together. 

Give  you  good  ev’n,  Sir! 

Hub.  But  one  word,  fair  Minchc! 

Jac.  I must  he  gone  a-nu Iking. 

Hub.  You  shall  presently.  fculin? 

Did  you  ne’er  hear  of  a you’ng  maid  call’d  Ja- 
Jac.  I am  discover’d!  Hark  in  your  ear; 
I'll  tell  you. 

You  must  not  know  me;  kiss,  and  be  con- 
stant ever. 

Hub.  Hcav’n  curse  me  else!  ’Tis  she;  and 
now  I’m  certain 

They  are  all  here.  Now  for  my  other  project! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Goswin , four  Merchants,  Iliggen , 
and  lJrigg. 

1 Mer.  Nay,  if  'twould  do  you  courtesy. 

Cos.  None  at  all.  Sir:  [for  you; 

Take  it,  'tis  yours;  lucre's  your  ten  thousand 
Give  in  my  bills.  Your  sixteen. 

3 Mer.  Pray  be  pleas’d.  Sir, 

To  make  a further  use. 

Cos.  No. 

3 Mer.  What  I have,  Sir,  [servant. 

You  may  command.  Pray  let  me  be  your 

Gos.  Put  your  hats  on : 1 care  not  for  your 
courtesies;  ['em. 

They’re  most  untimely  done,  and  no  truth  in 

2 Mer.  I have  a freight  of  pepper— 

Cos.  Hot  your  pepper ! 

Shall  I trust'  you  again?  There’s  your  seven 
thousand.  [?  ending. 

4 Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'lis  but 
Gos.  No,  I can  send  to  Barbary;  those 

people,  [doms. 

That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  frec- 
The ?e  carry  to  Yanlock,  and  take  iny  bills  in ; 
To  Peter  Zuten  these;  bring  back  my  jewels. 
Why  are  these  pieces?43  [Gnu#  fir'd. 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sait.  Health  to  the  noble  merchant! 

The  Susan  is  return'd. 

Gos.  Well? 

Sait.  Well,  and  rich.  Sir, 

And  now  put  in. 

( ios . Hcav’n,  thou  hast  heard  my  pray’rs! 


4*  Sure  / should  know  that  gymmal.]  Gymmal  was  a common  word  in  our  Authors’  time, 
signifying,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained,  a ring.  It  is  still  used  on  board  ship,  where  the  rings, 
that  fasten  the  box  which  contains  the  compass,  are  at  this  day  known  among  sailors  by  ih* 
name  of  gymmals. 

44  A cupper.  J One  who  makes  or  sells  caps.  Johnson. 

41  Why  are  these  pieces  f | The  sense  which  is  now  so  clear,  was  obscure  to  me  till  Met 
Syfppson  atkjed  the  marginal  note,  Seward. 
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Sail.  The  brave  Rebecca  too,  bound  from 
the  Straits, 

With  the  next  tide,  is  ready  to  put  after. 

Gos.  What  news  o’  tit’  nv-boat? 

Sail.  If  this  wind  hold  till  midnight. 

She  will  be  here,  and  wealthy;  she ’scap'd 
Gos.  How,  prithee.  Sailor?  [fairly. 

Sail.  Thus,  Sir:  She  had  fiaht. 

Seven  hours  together,  with  six  Turkish  "allies. 
And  she  fought  bravely;  but  at  length  was 
boarded. 

And  overlaid  with  strength;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  wind  captain  Vunnokc, 
That  valiant  gentleman  you  redeem’d  from 
prison  : [bravely ; 

He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it 
Beat  all  the  "allies  off,  sunk  three,  redeem’d 
her. 

And  as  a service  to  you  sent  her  home,  Sir. 
Cos.  An  honest  noble  caotain,  and  a thank- 
ful ! 

There’s  for  thy  news:  Go,  drink  the  mer- 
chant’s health,  Sailor. 

Sail,  I thank  your  bounty,  and  I’ll  do  it  to 
a doit,  Sir.  [/i.r it  Sailor. 

1 Mer.  What  miracles  arc  pour'd  upon  this 

fellow  ! [shall  ’scape  prison, 

Cos.  This  year,44  I hope,  my  friends,  I 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

2 Mrr.  You  may  please.  Sir, 

To  think  of  your  poor  servants  in  displeasure, 
Whose  all  they  have,  goods,  monies,  are  at 
Gos.  1 thank  you;  [your  service. 

When  I have  need  of  you  I shall  forget  you! 
You’re  paid,  I hope  ? 

All.  We  joy  in  your  good  fortunes. 

Enin  Fan  dunk. 

Fund.  Come,  Sir,  come,  take  your  case; 
you  must  go  home  with  me;  * 

Yonder’s  one  weeps  and  howls. 

Gos.  Alas,  how  docs  she? 

Fand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  I hope. 
Gos.  Why  soon.  Sir? 


Fund.  Why.  when  you  have  her  in  your 
arms:  This  night,  my  boy. 

She  is  thy  wife. 

C 'os.  With  all  my  heart  I take  her. 

Fand.  We  have  prepar’d;  all  thy  friends 
will  be  there, 

And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoak  to  see  the  revel. 
Thou  hast  been  wrong’d,  and  no  more  shall 
my  service  [all. 

Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.  1 have  heard 
All  his  baits  for  mv  boy;  hut  thou  shalt  have 
Hast  thou  dispatch’d  thy  business?  [her. 
Gos.  Most. 

Fund.  By  th’  mass,  boy. 

Thou  tumhlcst  now  in  wealth,  and  I jov  in  it; 
Thou’rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  e*er  nou- 
rish’d. [sack. 

Thou  hast  been  sad;  I'll  cheer  thee  up  with 
And,  when  thou  art  lusty.  I’ll  fling  thee  to 
She’ll  hug  thee,  sirrah.  [thy  mistress. 

Gos.  1 long  to  see  it. 

T had  forgot  you:  There’s  for  you,  my  friends; 
You  had  but  heavy  burthens.  C ommend 
my  45  love  [l  have. 

To  my  best  friend,  my  best  love,  all  the  lore 
To  honest  Clause;  shortly  I’ll  thank  hint  bet- 
ter. f Exit. 

Uig.  By  th’  mass,  a royal  merchant!  Gold 
by  th'  handful! 

Here  will  be  sport  soon,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  It  partly  seems  so ; 

And  here  will  I be  in  a trice. 

I Jig-  And  I,  boy. 

Away  apace;  we  are  look’d  for. 

lJrigg.  Oh,  these  bak’d  meats! 

Methinks  I smell  them  hither. 

JJig.  Thy  mouth  waters.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Hubert  and  Ilcmpskirle. 

Hub.  I must  not. 

Hemp.  \\  hy?  ’Tis  in  thv  power  to  do  it. 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wishes. 
Hub.  I dare  not,  nor  I will  not. 


*?ku  here  1 hope .]  Any  one  that  attends  to  the  sense  would  at  once  see  the  corruption, 
and  discover  the  true  word.  Mr.Theobald,  Mr.  Syinpson  and  I agreed  in  the  correction,  and 
ns  confirmed  by  the  old  folio,  which  reads  1 e are.  Tis  strange,  that  the  following  editors 
should  see  that  this  was  wrong,  and  not  sec  what  was  right.  Seward. 

45 Commend  my  love 

To  ”‘V  ll'st  lore.]  However  great  a friend  Clause  had  been,  Goswin  would  scarcely  call 
him  his  love,  a term  appropriated  to  lovers  of  different  sexes.  Besides  this,  the  measure  is 
spoiled;  which,  with  the  former  proof,  almost  demonstrates  the  passage  to  be  corrupt  A 
repetition  of  the  verb  commend  effectually  cures  it;  and  I have  often  found,  that  where  the 
sense  and  measure  both  reipure  a repetition  of  a word,  the  printer  omits  it ; taking  it  for  pr.mted, 
that  all  repetitions  ot  the  same  words  must  he  mistakes,  because  they  generally  are  so.  Seuuird. 

Mr.  beward  reads, 

Commend  my  love, 

Commend  my  l est  love,  all  the  lore.  See. 

As  it  is  tety  common  with  transcribers  and  printers,  when  the  same  word  occurs  twice  in 
a line,  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second,  we  apprehend,  that,  by  such  an  error,  some  words 
have  been  omitted.  This  chasm  we  have  ventured  to  supply;  and,  while  our  reading  is  nearer 
he  old  books,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  natural  and  spirited,  than  the  alteration  of  Mr.Seward. 
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liemp.  Gentle  huntsman, 

Tho’  thou  hast  kept  me  hard ; tW  in  thv  duty. 
Which  is  requir’d  to  do  it,  th*  hast  tu’d  me 
I can  forgive  thee  freely.  [stubbornly ; 

Hub.  You  the  carl's  servant? 

Hemp.  I swear,  I'm  near  as  his  own 
thoughts  to  him; 

Able  to  do  thee— 

Hub.  Come,  come,  leave  vnur  prating. 

Ilrmp.  If  thou  dar’st  hut  try 

Hub.  I thank  you  heartily;  you  will  l>e 
The  first  man  that  will  hang  n»e ; a sweet  re- 
coin pence; 

I could  do’t  (hut  I do  not  sav  I will) 

To  any  honest  fellow  that  would  think  on*t, 
And  be  a benefactor.  [own  desires; 

Hemp.  I ft  he  not  reepmpens  d,  and  to  thy 
If,  within  these  ten  days,  1 do  not  make 

Hub.  What?  a false  knave?  [thee r- 

llemp.  Prithee,  conceive  ine  rightly ; any 

thing  [thee 

Of  profit  or  of  place  that  may  advance 
Hub.  Why,  what  a goosecnp  wouldst  thou 
make  me?  Don’t  1 know 
That  men  in  misery  will  promise  any  thing, 
More  than  their  lives  can  reach  at? 

Hemp.  Believe  me,  huntsman, 
llierc  shall  not  one  short  syllable  that  comes 
from  me  pass 

Without  its  full  performance. 

Hub.  Say  you  so.  Sir? 

Have  you  e'er  a goixl  place  for  my  quality  ? 
Hemp.  A thousand;  chases,  forests,  paiks; 
i'll  make  thee 

Chief  ranger  over  all  the  games. 

J/nb.  When? 

Hemp.  Presently. 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me:  And  yet,  to 

prove  a knave  too [service. 

Hemp.  ‘Tis  to  prove  honest ; Vis  to  do  go<»d 
Service  for  him  thou'rl  sworn  to,  for  thv  prince: 

Then,  for  thyself  that  good What  fool 

would  live  here, 

Poor,  and  in  misery,  subject  to  all  dangers 
l .aw  and  |ewd  people  can  indict,  when  bravely, 
And  to  himself,  be  may  be  law  and  credit? 
Hub.  Shall  1 believe  thee? 

Hemp.  As  that  thou  hold’st  most  holy. 
Hub.  You  may  play  tricks. 

Hemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 

Hub.  Then  you  shall  see,  Sir,  1 will  do  a 
That  shall  de>erve  indeed.  [service. 

Hemp.  ’Tis  well  said,  huntsman, 

And  thou  shall  he  well  thought  of. 

Hub.  1 will  do  it:  [thing, 

’Tis  not  your  letting  free,  for  that’s  mere  no- 
But  such  a service,  if  the  earl  be  noble. 

He  shall  forever  love  me. 

Ilemp.  What  is’t,  huntsman?  [here? 

Hub.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  live 
Hemp.  No. 


Hub.  You’re  a fool  then : Here  be  those,  to 
have  ’em, 

(I  know  the  earl  so  well)  would  make  him 
caper. 

Hemp.  Any  of  tile  old  lords  that  rebell'd  ? 
Hub.  Peace  ; nil  r 

I know  ’em  ev’ry  one,  and  can  betrav  ’em. 
Iletnp.  But  wilt  thou  do  this  service? 

Hub.  If  \ oil’ll  keep 
Your  faith,  and  free  word  to  me. 

Hemp.  W ilt  thou  swear  me?  [that  too, 
Hub  No,  no,  l will  believe  you.  More  than 
Here’s  the  right  heir. 

Hemp.  Oh,  honest,  honest  huntsman! 

1 / ul\  N • nv , how  to  gel  these  gallants,  there’s 
tho  matter. 

You  will  hr  constant  ? ’tis  no  work  for  me  else* 
Hemp.  Will  the  sun  shine  again? 

Hub.  The  way  to  get  ’em ! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall  he  done. 
Hub.  No  sleight, 

(For  they  are  devilish  crafty,  it  concerns  ’em) 
Nor  reconcilement,46  (for  they  dare  not  trust 
Must  do  this  trick.  [neither) 

Hemp.  By  force? 

Hub.  Ay,  that  must  do  it; 

And  with  the  person  of  the  earl  himself: 
Authority,  and  mighty,  must  come  on  ’em,' 
Or  else  in  vain:  And’ihus  l‘d  have  you  do  it. 
To-morrow  night  be  here;  a hundred  men 
will  hear  ’em, 

(So  he  he  there,  for  lie’s  both  wise  and  valiant. 
And  with  his  terror  will  strike  dead  their 

__  forccs)  [guide, 

I he  hour  be  twelve  o’clock.  Now  for  a 

To  draw  ve  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  bit,  tuysclf, 
VV  ith  some  few  with  me,  made  unto  our  pur- 
P^c,  rye 

Be  yond  the  wood,  upon  the  plain,  will  wait 
Bn  the  great  oak.  [man, 

Hnup.  1 know  it.  ^ Keep  thy  faith,  fiuuu- 

And  such  a shower  of  wealth - 

Hub.  i warrant  ye: 

Miss  nothing  that  1 tell  you. 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  Farewell. 

You  have  your  liberty;  now  use  it  wisetv. 
And  keep  your  hour.  Go  close  about  the 
For  fear  tlwv  spy  you.  [wood  there. 

Hemp.  Well. 

Hub.  And  bring  no  noise  with  you. 

Hemp.  All  shall  he  done  to  tli’  purpose. 
Farewell,  huntsman.  [Exeunt. 

Euler  Clause , Higgrn,  Prigg,  Ginks , Snap, 
ami  Fare/. 

Clause.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town} 
Ginks.  No  news,  but  joy.  Sir; 

Kverynnan  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant. 
Who  has  47  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 


46  Reconcilement.]  *.  e.  Pretended  reconcilement. 

47  tr/10  has  his  hearty,  See.]  As  an  imperfect  sentence  serins  unnecessary  here,  I suppose 

lias  to  be  wrong,  and  that  either  does  or  scuds  was  the  original.  Scwgrd. 

In  a familar  phrase,  perhaps,  has  is  not  unwarrantable. 
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[Act  4.  Sc.  4. 


Fee.  Yes,  this  is  news ; this  night  he’s  to  be 
married.  [Vandunke’s  daughter, 

Ginks.  By  th’  mass,  that’s  true;  he  marries 
The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle.48 

Hig.  I would  my  clapper 
Hung  in  his  baldrick!4*  ah,  what  a peal 
Clause.  Married?  [could  I ring? 

Ginks.  *Tis  very  true.  Sir.  Oh,  the  pies. 
The  piping-hot  mince-pies! 

Prigg.  Oh,  the  plum-pottage ! 

Hig.  For  one  leg  of  a goose  now  would  I 
venture  a limb,  boys : 

] love  a fat  goose,  as  1 love  allegiance ; [it. 
And,  nox  upon  the  boors,  too  well  they  know 
And  therefore  starve  their  poultry. 

Clause,  To  be  married 
To  Vandunke’s  daughter? 

Hig.  Oh,  this  precious  merchant! 

What  sport  he’ll  have!  But,  hark  you,  bro- 
tber  Prigg, 

Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  aforesaid  wedding? 
There’s  money  to  be  got,  and  meat,  I take  ft  ; 
What  think  you  of  a morris? 

Prigg.  No,  by  no  means,  [leaves  us : 
That  goes  no  further  than  the  street,  there 
Now  we  must  think  of  something  that  may 
draw  us 

Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th’  buttery, 

Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burgomaster  loves : 
What  think  you  of  a wassel? 50 

Hig.  1 think  worthily.  [and  Ferret, 

Pngg.  And  very  fit  it  should  be:  thou, 
And  Ginks,  to  sing  the  song;  I for  the  atruc- 
Which  is  the  bowl.  [ture, 

Hig.  Which  must  be  upscy-English,  [of  it. 
Strong  lusty  London  beer.  Let’s  think  more 
Clause.  He  must  pqt  marry. 


Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  By  vour  leave  in  private,  [start  me:*1 
One  word.  Sir,  with  you.  Gerrard  1 do  not 
1 know  you,  and  he  knows  you,  that  best 
loves  you  : [rard ; 

Hubert  speaks  to  you,  and  you  must  be  Ger* 
The  time  invites  you  to  it. 

Ger.  Make  no  shew  then. 

I am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir;  and  I am  Gerrard. 
How  stand  affairs? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hcmpskirke  I have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
I’ll  tell  you  privately,  and  how  I’ve  wrought 
him : 

And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends, 
Look  upon  these  directions;  you  have  seen  his. 
Hig.  Then  will  I speak  a speech,  and  a 
brave  speech. 

In  praise  of  merchants.  Where’s  the  ape? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  him, 

A gouty  bear-ward  stole  him  t’other  day! 
Hig.  May  his  bears  worry  him ! That  ape 
had  paid  it.  [bear-ward!) 

What  dainty  tricks,  (Pox  o’  tnat  whorson 
In  his  French  doublet,  with  his  blister’d  bul- 
lions,58 

In  a long  stock  ty’d  un ! Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  I have  made  nim  wait,  and  change  a 
trencher. 

Carry  a cup  of  wine!  Ten  thousand  stinks 
Wait  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  brat- 
ward  ! Hoy  in’t, 

Ger.  ’Tis  passing  well;  I both  believe  and 
And  will  be  ready.  Keep  you  here  the  mean 

while,  [you.- 

And  keep  this  in;  I must  awhile  forsake 
Upon  mine  anger,  no  man  stir  this  two  hours. 
Hig.  Not  to  the  wedding,  Sir? 


4?  Black-ey'd  bell.]  This  U sense,  but  as  dell  Is  the  cant  term  made  use  of  before  in  die 
play  for  a young  lass,  Mr. Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  both  think  the  same  word  was  here 
used.  Seward . 

Had  either  of  the  confirmed  beggars  been  the  speaker,  perhaps  this  alteration  would  have 
been  allowable;  but  Ginks  was  not  of  that  class  ; the  old  copies  may  therefore  be  adhered  to. 

*9  Bald  rick  .1  Baldriek , or  bawd  crick,  i.c.  belt , from  the  old  French  word  baudrier,  a 
piece  of  dressed  leather,  girdle , or  belt,  made  of  such  leather;  and  that  comes  from  the  word 
vaudrouer,  to  dress  leather,  curry , or  make  belts.  Monsieur  Menage  says,  this  comes  from 
the  Italian  baldringus,  and  that  from  the  Latin  bait  cut,  from  whence  the  BaUick  Sea  has  iu 
name,  because  it  goes  round  as  a belt.  This  word  baudrier,  among  the  French,  sometimes 
signified  a girdle,  in  which  people  used  to  put  their  money.  See  Rablais,  iii.  37-  Mcnag. 
Prig.  Franc.  Sum.  Diet.  Sax.  Nicot.  Diet.  Fortescue  Aland's  Notes  on  Fortescue,  on  the 
Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  1724,  p.52.  R. 

Perhaps  the  word  baudry  (now  baudy ) which  relates  to  matters  below  the  girdle , was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  this  expression. 

50  Wassel.]  IVassel , or  wassail , is  a word  still  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  and  itsigni* 

fics  what  is  sometimes  called  lamb's  wool ; i.e.  roasted  apples  in  strong  beer,  with  sugar  and 
spice.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  festivity.  Ben  JonsoQ 
personifies  wassel  thus:  * Enter  fPasscl,  like  a neat  sempster  and  songster,  her  page  bearings 
1 brown  bowl,  dressed  with  ribbands  and  rosemary,  licfore  htr.’  Sleevens. 

Such  an  interlude  is  plainly  proposed  in  this  place. 

51  l)o  not  start  wte.j  Mr.Seward,  concurring  with  Mr. Theobald  in  opinion,  rredst  J)* 
not  start , man.  The  old  lection  seems  to  us  perfect  sense;  meaning,  ‘ do  not  be  alarmed  at 
* me;’  as  we  familiarly  say,  * do  not  Jly  me,'  for  1 do  not  Jfly  prom  me.'  Goswin  says  above, 
speaking  of  his  distressful  situation.  Oh,  how  it  starts  me. 

51  Blister'd  bullions .]  Perhaps  a cant  word  for  large  buttons , to  the  ape’s  French  doublet. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  4.] 

Ger.  Not  any  whither,  [want  meat  too ; 
Hig.  The  wedding  must  be  seen.  Sir.*  we 
We’re  horrible  out  of  meat. 

Prigg.  Shall  it  be  spoken, 

Fat  capons  shak’d  their  tails  at’s  in  defiance? 
And  turkey  tombs,5*  such  honourable  monu- 
ments, [envy. 

Shall  pigs,  Sir,  that  the  parson’s  self  would 
And  dainty  ducks— 

Ger.  Not  a word  more;  obey  me! 

[E.ri?  Ger. 

Hig.  Why  then,  come,  doleful  death!  This 
And,  by  this  hand — — fis  flat  tyranny ; 

JJul.  What ? 

Hig.  I'll  go  sleep  itpon’t.  [E.ri/  Hig. 
Prigg.  Nay,  an  there  be  a wedding,  and 
we  wanting. 

Farewell,  our  happy  days!— We  do  obey.  Sir. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  two  young  Merchants. 

1 Mer.  Welt  met,  Sir ; you  arc  for  this 
lusty  wedding? 

2 Mer.  I am  so;  so  are  you,  I take  it. 

1 Mer.  Yes;  [vice. 

And  it  much  glads  me,  that  to  do  him  ser- 
Who  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

2 Mer.  He’s  a noble  fellow. 

And  well  becomes  a bride  of  such  a beauty. 

1 Mer.  She’s  passing  fair  indeed.  Long 

may  their  lores  [ness ! 

Continue  like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  sWeet- 
AU  the  younjt  merchants  will  be  here,  no 
doubt  on  t; 

For  he  that  comes  not  to  attend  this  wedding. 
The  curse  of  a most  blind  one  fall  upon  him, 
A loud  wife,  and  a lazy!  Here’s  Vanlock. 

Enter  Vanlock  and  Frances. 

Vanl.  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen:  Save 
you! 

1 Mer.  The  same  to  you.  Sir.  Save  you, 

fair  mistress  Frances  I [blush  too. 

1 would  this  happy  night  might  make  you 
Vanl.  She  dreams  apace. 

Fran.  That’s  but  a drowsy  fortune. 

2 Mer.  Nay,  take  us  with  ye  too;  we  come 
to  that  end : 

I’m  sure  ve  are  for  the  wedding. 

Vanl.  Hand  and  heart,  man;  ftript  it 
And  what  their  feet  can  do;  I could  have 
Before  this  whorson  gout. 

Enter  Gerrard. 

Ger.  Bless  ye,  masters  1 
Vanl.  Clause!  how  now,  Clause?  thou  art 
come  to  sec  thy  master 
(And  a good  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 

In  all  his  joy;  *tis  honestly  done  of  tnec. 

55  Turkey  tombs.]  i.  e.  Turkey  pies. 


Ger.  Long  may  he  live,  Sirl  but  my  busi- 
ness now  is 

If  you  would  please  to  do  it,  and  to  him  too. 
Enter  Goswin. 

Vanl  He‘s  here  himself. 

Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends? 

I pray  walk  in.  Welcome,  fair  mistress. 

Frances!  [lady 

See  what  the  house  affords;  there’s  a youn« 
Will  bid  you  welcome. 

Vanl.  W e joy  your  happiness ! [ Exeunt . 

Manent  Gerrard  and  Goswin. 

Gos.  1 hope  it  will  be  so.  Clause,  nobly 
welcome 

My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I have  been  care- 

To  see  thy  monies 

Ger . Sir,  that  brought  not  me; 

Do  you  know  this  ring  again? 

Gos.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me. 

Ger.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the 
boon  you  gave  me. 

Upon  return  of  this? 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I grant  it,  [do  it, 

Re  it  what  it  will : Ask  what  thou  cans!.  I’ll 
Within  iny  pow’r. 

Ger.  You  are  not  married  yet  ? 

Gos.  No.  [disturb  you  | 

Ger.  Faith,  I shall  ask  you  that  that  will 
Bull  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do. 

And  if  I faint  and  flinch  in’t — — 

Ger.  Well  said,  master!  [be. 

And  yet  it  grieves  me  too : And  yet  it  must 
Gos.  Prithee,  distrust  me  not. 

Ger.  You  must  not  marry! 

That's  part  o’  th’  pow’r  you  gave  me;  which, 
to  make  up, 

You  must  presently  depart,  and  follow  me. 
Gos.  Not  marry.  Clause? 

Ger.  Not,  if  you  keep  your  promise, 

And  give  me  pow’r  to  ask. 

Gos.  Prithee,  think  better: 

I will  ol>ey,  by  Hcav’n. 

Ger.  I’ve  thought  the  best.  Sir.  [honesty? 
Gos.  Give  tne  thy  reason  j dost  thou  fear  her 
Ger.  Chaste  as  the  ice,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  Sir.  [then?  to  what  purpose? 
Gos.  Why  shnuldst  thoti  light  on  that 
Ger.  I must  not  now  discover. 

Gos.  Must  tiot  marry?  [pawn’d? 

Shall  I break  now,  when  my  poor  heart  is 

When  all  the  preparation *- 

Ger.  Now,  or  never. 

Gos.  Come,  ’tis  not  that  thou  svouldst; 

thou  dost  but  fright  me.  [you. 

Ger.  Upon  my  soul  it  is,  Sir;  and  I bind 
Gos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  cruel? 

Ger.  You  mav  break.  Sir; 

But  never  more  in  my  thoughts  appear  honest. 
Gos.  Didst  ever  see  her? 

Ger.  No. 


Seward. 
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Got.  She's  such  a thing;  [ror. 

Oil,  Clause,  she’s  such  a wonder!  such  a mir- 
For  lieauty,  and  fair  virtue,  Kuropc  has  not! 
Whv  hast  thou  made  me  happy  lo  undo  me? 
Hut  look  u|K)ti  her;  then  it  thy  heart  relent  not, 
l’il  quit  her  presently.  Who  wails  there? 
,SVt.  [frit inn  ] Sir!  [company. 

Got.  Bid  my  fair  love  come  hither,  and  the 
Prithee,  be  good  unto  me  ; take  a man’s  heart. 
And  look  ujKiii  her  truly ; take  a friend’s  heart. 
And  feel  what  misery  must  follow  this! 

GVr.  Take  you  a noble  heart,  and  keep 
your  promise : 

I forsook  all  1 had,  to  nuke  you  happy. 

Kilter  Gertrude , Vundunkr,  and  the  Merchants, 

Can  that  thing,  call’d  a woman,  stop  your 
goodnow?  [thou  wilt  now; 

Cos.  Look,  there  she  is;  deal  with  me  as 
Didst  ever  see  a fairer? 

G'rr.  She’s  most  goodly. 

Cos.  Pray  you  stand  still. 

Cert.  What  ails  my  love  ? 

Got.  Didst  thou  ever, 

Bv  the  fair  light  of  Ileav’n,  behold  a sweeter? 
Oh,  that  thou  knew'st  hut  love,  or  ever  felt 
him! 

Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

1 Mer.  Sure  h'  has  some  strange  design  in 
hand,  he  starts  so.  [his  pleasure. 

!?  Mer.  This  lieggar  has  a strong  puw’r  o'er 
Gos.  View  all  her  body. 

Ger.  ’Tis  exact  and  excellent  [lightly? 
Gos.  Is  she  a thing  then  to  he  lost  thus 
Her  mind  is  ten  limes  sweeter,  ten  times 
nobler ; 

And  hut  to  hear  her  speak  a Paradise; 

And  such  a love  she  hears  to  me,  a chaste  love, 
A virtuous,  fair,  and  fruitful  love!  Tis  now 
loo 

I’m  ready  to  enjoy  it ; the  priest  ready.  Clause, 


[Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

To  sav  the  holy  wools  ‘hall  make  us  happy. 
This  is  a cruelty  beyond  man's  study  ! 

All  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  are  ready. 
And  all  the  t:xjx*ci:»tiou  of  our  friends: 
’Twill  he  her  death  to  do  it. 

Ger.  Let  her  die  then  ! 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not;  *fis  impossible! 

Ger.  It  must  he.  [by  Heav’n,  Clause; 
Got.  'Twill  kill  me  tini,  'twill  murder  rael 
I'll  give  thee  half  1 have!  Come,  thou  shaft 
save  me ! [no  longer) 

Ger.  Then  you  must  go  with  me  (I  can  slay 
I f you  he  true  and  noble.  [ Exit. 

Gos.  Hard  heart.  I'll  follow! 

Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  he  merrv: 

I have  a weighty  business  (give  my  cloak 
there!) 

( Enter  servant , with  a cloak.) 
Concerns  my  life  and  s'atc  (make  no  enquiry) 
This  present  hour  befall* u me:  With  the 
soonest 

1 shall  he  here  again.  Nav,  pray  go  in.  Sir, 
And  take  them  with  yOu;  'tis  hut  a night  lost, 
gentlemen.  [meat  yet, 

land.  Come*  come  in;  we’ll  not  lose  our 
Nor  our  good  mirth;  he  cannot  stay  long 
freyn  her. 

I’m  sure  of  that.  [ f '.rit  with  Merchants £? r. 

GW.  I will  not  stay,  bclieie.  Sir. 
Gertrude,  a word  with  you. 

Ger.  Why  is  this  stop.  Sir?  [kiss  thee, 

GW.  1 have  no  more  time  left  me,  but  iu 
And  tell  thee  this,  I’m  ever  thine!  Farewell, 
wench ! [Exit* 

Cert.  And  is  that  all  your  ceremony?  I» 
this  a wedding?  [thing? 

Arc  all  my  hopes  and  prayers  turn’d  to  no- 
VVell,  1 will  say  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  sor« 
row; 

’Till  to  thy  face  I prove  tlice  false.  Ah  me! 

[Exit- 


A C 1’  V. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Gertrude,  and  a Boor. 

Cert. T EAI),  if  thou  think’st  we're  right. 

■*-i  Why  dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands?  Thou  «*uidst  thou  knew’st 
the  way.  f’twerc  homeward ! 

• Boor.  Fear  nothing;  I do  know  it.  ’Would 
Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a beggar?  at 
the  lime  [love, 

That  tnost  should  tie  him?  Tis  some  other 
That  hath  a more  command  on  his  affections. 
And  he  that  fetch’d  him  a disguised  agent. 
Not  what  he  personated;  for  his  fashion 
Was  more  familiar  with  biui,  and  more 
pow'rful. 


Than  one  that  ask’d  an  alms:  f must  find  out 
One,  if  not  both.  Kiud  darkness,  be  my 
shioud, 

And  cover  love’s  too-curious  search  in  me; 
For  yet,  Suspicion,  I would  not  name  thee! 
Jioor.  Mistress,  it  grows  somewhat  pretty 
Gert.  What  then?  [and  dark- 

Boor.  Nay,  nothing.  Do  not  think  1 am 
afraid, 

Although  perhaps  you  arc. 

Gert.  I am  not : Forward! 

Boor.  Sure,  hut  you  are.  Give  me  your 
hand;  fear  nothing.  [ward I 

There's  one  leg  in  the  wood ; do  not  pull  back- 
W hat  a sweat  one  on’s  are  in  ;’yoa  or  I ! 
Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  plague;  yet  sure 
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It  has  infected  me;  for  I sweat  too;  [you. 
It  rims  mat  at  my  knees : Feel,  fed,  1 pray 
Cert.  What  ails  the  fellow? 

Door.  Hark,  hark,  I beseech  you: 

Do  you  hear  nothing? 

Cert.  No. 

Door.  List'  a wild  hog;  [of’em! 

He  grunts!  now  ’tis  a bear)  this  wood  is  full 
And  now  a wolf,  mistress;  a wolf,  a wolf! 

It  is  the  howling  of  a wolf. 

Cert.  The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not? 

Door.  Oh,  now  one  has  me! 

Oh,  jny  left  ham ! Farewell ! 

Grrt.  Look  to  your  shanks,  * 

Your  breech  is  safe  enough;  the  wolfs  a fern- 
tyake.  [in  it! 

Boor.  But  see,  see,  see!  there  is  a serpent 
T has  eyes  as  broad  as  platters;  it  spits  fire ! 
Xow  it  creeps  tow’rds  us;  help  me  to  say  tny 
prayers!  [stopt; 

T hath  swallow’d  me  almost;  my  breath  is 
I cannot  speak  ! Do  I speak,  mistress?  tell  me. 
Grrt.  Why,  thou  strange  timorous  sot, 
canst  thou  perceive 

Anything  i’  th’  bush  but  a poor  glow-worrji  ? 
Door.  It  may  be  ’tis  but  a glow-worm  now; 
but  ’twill 

Grow  to  a fire-drake  presently. 

Gcrt.  Come  thou  from  it!  [teous, 

I have  a precious  guide  of  you,  and  a cour- 
That  gives  me  leave  to  lead  myself  the  way 
thus.  [Holla. 

Door.  It  thunders ; you  hear  that  now? 
Grrt.  I hear  one  holla. 

Door.  ’Tis  thunder,  thunder ! See,  a Hash 
of  lightning!  [off; 

Are  you  not  blasted,  mistress?  Pull  your  mask 
T has  play’d  the  barber  with  me  here:  I 
have :lost  [shaven; 

My  beard,  my  beard ! Pray  God  you  be  not 
Twill  spoil  your  marriage,  mistress. 

Grrt.  W hat  strange  wonders 
Fear  fancies  in  a coward ! 

Door.  Now  the  earth  opens! 

Grrt.  Prithee  hold  thy  peace. 

Door,  Will  you  on  then? 

Gnt.  Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made 
me  l»old : 

Where  uiy  fate  leads  me,  I must  go.  [Exit, 
Door.  God  be  with  you  then ! 

Enter  Wolfort , Ilcmpskvkc,  and  attendants. 

Hemp.  It  was  the  fellow  sure,  he  that 
should  guide  me. 

The  huntsman,  that  did  holla  us. 

IVol.  Best  make  a stand, 

And  listen  to  his  next.  Ha  l 
Hemp.  W ho  goes  there? 

Door.  Mistress,  I am  taken. 
llcmp.  Mistress?  Look  forth,  soldiers! 


w 

tVol.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 

Boor.  Truly,  all  is  left  [Tody. 

Of  a poor  boor,  by  day-light;  by  night,  no- 
You  might  have  spar'd  your  drum,  and  guns, 
and  pikes  too. 

For  1 am  none  that  will  stand  out,  Sir,  I. 

You  may  take  me  in  with  a w alking-stick, 
Ev’n  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a 
pack-thread. 

Hemp  What  woman  was't  you  call’d  to? 
Boor.  Woman!  None,  Sir. 

/To/.  None!  Did  you  not  name  mistress? 
Boor.  Yes,  but  she’s 

No  woman  yet:  She  should  have  been  this 
night. 

But  that  a beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom. 
Whom  we  were  going  to  make  hue  and  cry 
after. 

I tell  you  true,  Sir;  she  should  ha*  been  mar- 
ried to-day. 

And  was  the  bride  and  all ; but  in  came 
Clause,  [win 

The  old  latqe  beggar,  and  whips  up  Mr.  Gos- 
Under  his  arm,  away  with  him;  as  a kite. 

Or  an  old  fox,  would  swoop  away  a gosling. 
Hemp.  ’Tis  she,  ’tis  she,  Tis  sne!  Niece! 

fiC’Mter  Gertrude. 

Grrt.  Ha! 

Hemp.  She,  Sir : 

This  wa>  a noble  entrance  to  your  fortune, 
That,  being  on  the  point  thus  to  he  married, 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise 
her.  [fate 

H'ol.  1 begin,  Hempskirke,  to  believe  my 
Works  to  my  ends. 

Hemp.  Yes,  Sir;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  the  fellow  our  guide,  who  assur’d  me 
Florez  [Hid 

Liv’d  in  some  merchant’s  shape,  ns  Gerrard 
In  the  old  beggar's,  and  that  he  would  use 
Him  for  the  train  to  call  the  other  forth ; 

All  which  we  find  is  done.  [Holla  aga/n.J 
That’s  he  again. 

IVol.  Good  we  sent  out  to  meet  him. 

Hemp.  Here’s  the  oak. 

GVr/.  Oh,  I aui  miserably  lost,  thus  fall’n 
Into  iny  uncle's  hands  from  all  my  hopes! 

Can  I not  think  away  myself  and  die? 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Hubert , Hi” gen,  Prigg,  Ferret , Snap , 
and  Ginks,  like  boors. 

Hub.  I like  your  habits  well ; they’re  safe ; 

stand  close.  [ha? 

//iff.  But  what’s  the  action  w-e  arc  for  now. 
Robbing  a ripier 54  of  his  fy»h? 

Prigg.  Or  taking 

A poulterer  prisoner,  without  ransom,  bullies? 
Big.  Or  cutting  off  a convoy  of  butter? 


54  Bobbing  a ripper  of  his  fish]  Dipper,  properly  ripier , from  the  I .at in  ripa,  is  a wrord 
.“till  used  in  the  northern  counties,  and  signifies  a kind  of  travelling  fishmonger,  who  carries 
fish  from  the  coast,  to  Sell  in  the  inland  parts. 

Vox..  I.  *T 
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Fcr.  Or  surprising  a boor’s  ken,  for  grunt - 
ing-cheats  ? 56 

Prigg.  Or  cackling-eheats? 

Hig.  Or  Margery -praters , rogers , 

And  /i£s  o’  //»'  buttery? 

Prigg.  Oh,  I could  drive  a regiment 
Of  geese  afore  me,  such  a night  as  this, 

Ten  leagues,  with  my  hat  and  staff,  and  not 
a hiss 

Heard,  nor  a wing  of  my  troops  disorder’d. 
Hig.  Tell  us, 

If  it  be  milling  of  a lag  of  duds. 

The  fetching-off  a buck  of  clothes,  or  so? 

We  are  horribly  out  of  linen.*5 
Hub.  No  such  matter. 

Hig.  Let  me  ajone  for  any  farmer’s  dog, 

If  you  have  a mind  to  the  cheese- loft}  ’tis  but 
thus  — — 

And  he's  a silenc’d  mastiff,  during  pleasure. 
Hub.  ’Would  it  would  please  you  to  be 
IJig.  Mum.  [silent. 

Enter  Wofort , Hcmpskirke , Gertrude , 
Boor , <Sfc. 

mi.  Who’s  there? 

Hub.  A friend ; the  huntsman. 

Hemp.  Oh,  ’tis  he. 

Hub.  1 have  kept  touch,  Sir.  Which  is 
|h*  earl  of  these? 

Will  he  know  a man  now  ? 

Hemp.  Til  is,  my  lord,  \s  the  friend 
Hath  undertook  the  service. 

Hub.  lf’t  be  worth 

His  lordship's  thanks,  anon,  when  ’tis  done, 
Lording,  I'll  look  for’t.  A rude  woodman! 

I know  how  to  pitch  my  toils,  drive  in  my 
game; 

And  1 have  don’t;  both  Florez  and  his  father 
Old  Gerrard,  with  lord  Arnold  of  Bcnthuisen, 
Costin,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florez*  sifter: 

I have  ’em  all. 

I Pol.  Thou  speak’st  too  much,  too  happy. 
To  carry  faith  with  it. 

Hub.  1 can  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  sec,  and  find  ’em. 

Wo/.  We  will  double  [thee. 

Whatever  Iiempskirke  then  hath  promis’d 
Hub.  And  I’ll  deserve  it  treble.  W hat 
horse  ha’  you? 

JVol.  A hundred. 

Hub.  That’s  well : Ready  to  take 
Upon  surprize  of ’em? 

Hemp.  Yes. 


Hub.  Divide  then 

Your  force  into  five  squadrons;  for  there  are 
So  many  out-lets,  ways  through  the  wood, 
That  issue  from  the  place  where  thev  are 
lodg’d : 

Five  several  ways;  of  all  which  passages 
We  must  jmsscss  ourselves,  to  round  ’em  in; 
For  by  one  starting-hole  they’ll  all  escape  else. 
I,  and  four  boors  here  to  me,  will  be  guides: 
The  squadron  where  you  are  myself  will  lead; 
And  that  they  may  be  more  secure.  I’ll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  holla*,  as  1 were 
A -hunting  for ’em;  which  will  make  them 
rest 

Careless  of  any  noise,  and  he  a direction 
To  th’  other  guides  how  we  approach  'em  still. 
IVol.  ’Tis  order'd  well,  and  relisheth  the 
soldier. 

Make  the  division,  Hempskirke.  You  are 
my  charge. 

Fair  one;  I'll  look  to  you. 

Boor.  Shall  nobody  need 
To  look  to  me.  I’ll  look  unto  myself. 

Hub.  ’Tis  but  this,  remember. 

Hig.  Say,  ’tis  done,  boy ! [Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gerrard  and  Flore:. 

Gcr.  By  this  time.  Sir,  1 hope  you  want  no 
reasons 

Why  I broke  off  your  marriage ; for  though  I 
Should  as  a subject  study  you  my  prince 
In  things  indifferent,  it  will  not  therefore 
Discredit  you  to  acknowledge  ine  your  father, 
By  heark’ning  to  my  necessary  counsels. 

Flo.  Acknowledge  you  my  father?  Sir,  Ido; 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
*Mv  other  sins,  sink  me,  and  suddenly, 
Wlicn  I forget  to  pay  you  a son's  duty 
In  my  obedience,  and  that56  help’d  forth 

With  all  the  cheerfulness 

Gcr.  1 pray  you  rise ; [in  you. 

And  may  those  pow’rs  that  see  and  love  this 
Reward  you  for  u!  Taught  by  your  example* 
Having  receiv’d  the  rights  due  to  a father, 

I lender  you  th*  allegiance  of  a subject; 
Which  as  my  prince  accept  of. 

Flo.  Kneel  to  me?>7  [vallies, 

j May  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their 
And  fire  no  more  mount  upwards,  >vhen  I 
suffer 

An  act  in  nature  so  preposterous ! 


54  Gi  anting-chcats  Former  editions.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Seward. 

55  Buck  of  clothes , &c.]  A parcel  of  clothes  washed  or  to  be  washed.  See  Shakespeare! 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

56  dnd  that  help’d  forth.]  To  help  forth  obedience  with  pheerfulness,  seems  a stiff  expres- 
sion; I have  substituted  the  natural  word,  and  added  a monosyllable  that  is  necessary  to  the 
measure,  and  believe  that  in  both  1 have  restored  the  original.  Seward. 

1 nc  old  reading  is  sense,  and  the  measure  not  unusually  defective;  reading  obedience , at 
length,  not  at  all  so.  Help'd  forth  is  more  poetical  than  held  forth. 

57  hncel  to  me,  (9*c.]  In  King  and  No  King  is  a passage  similar  to  this.  The  reader  will 
find  it  paralleled  to  one  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  2.) 

1 must  oVrcome  in  this,  in  all  things  else 
The  victory  be  yours.  Could  you  here  read 
me. 

You  should  perceive  how  all  my  faculties 
Triumph  in  my  blest  fate,  to  be  found  yours: 
I am  your  son,  your  son.  Sir!  And  am  prouder 
To  be  so,  to  the  father  to  such  goodness, 
(Which  llcav’n  be  pleas'd  1 may  inherit  from 
you!) 

Than  I shall  ever  of  those  specious  titles 
That  plead  for  my  succession  in  the  earldom 
(Did  1 possess  it  now)  left  by  my  mother. 

Ger.  I do  believe  it : But 

Flo.  Oh,  my  lov’d  father. 

Before  l knew  you  were  so,  by  instinct, 
Nature  had  taught  me  to  look  on  your  wants. 
Not  as  a stranger’s:  And,  1 know  not  how. 
What  you  call'd  charity,  I thought  the  pay- 
ment [for: 

Of  some  religious  debt  Nature  stood  bound 
And  last  of  all,  when  your  magnificent  bounty. 
In  my  low  ebb  of  fortune,  bad  brought  in 
A flood  of  blessings,  though  my  threat’niug 
wants, 

And  fear  of  their  effects,  still  kept  me  stupid, 

I soon  found  out  it  was  ho  common  pity 
That  led  you  to  it. 

. Gcr.  Think  of  this  hereafter. 

When  we  with  joy  may  call  it  to  remem- 
brance ; [now, 

There  will  be  a time,  more  opportune  than 
To  end  your  story  with  all  circumstances. 

I add  this  only:  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
I sent  you  into  England,  and  there  plac’d  you 
With  a brave  Handers  merchant,  call'd  rich 
Goswiti,  , 

A man  supplied  by  me  unto  that  purpose. 

As  bound  by  oath  never  to  discover  you ; 

Who  dying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto 
you. 

As  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  receiv’d  so. 

But  now,  as  Floret,  and  a prince,  remember. 
The  country’s  and  the  subject’s  general  good. 
Must  challenge  the  first  part  iri  your  affection ; 
The  fair  maid,  whom  you  chose  to  be  your 
wife. 

Being  so  hr  lx*neath  you,  that  your  love 
Must  grant  she’s  not  your  equal. 

Flo.  In  descent, 

Or  borrow’d  glories  from  dead  ancestors: 

But  for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  all  virtues 
Ever  remember’d  in  the  best  of  women, 

A monarch  might  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
Tho’  she  were  his  crown’s  purchase : In  this 
only 

Be  an  indulgent  father;  in  all  else 
Use  your  authority. 

Enter  Hubert , Hempskirkc , Wolfort,  Gcr - 
trufte , and  Soldiers. 

Hub.  Sir,  here  be  two  of  ’em,  [have 
The  father  and  the  son;  the  rest  you  shall 
As  fast  as  I can  rouzc  them. 

Ger.  Who’s  this?  Wolfort? 


Wol:  Av,  cripple;  your  feign’d  crutches 
will  not  help  you. 

Nor  patch’d  disguise,  that  hath  so  long  con- 
ceal’d you ; [rard. 

It’s  now  no  halting:  I must  here  find  Gcr- 

And  in  this  merchant’s  habit  one  call'd  Florez, 
Who  would  be  an  earl. 

Ger.  And  is,  wert  thou  a subject. 

Flo.  Is  this  that  traitor  Wolfort? 

Wol.  Yes ; but  you 

Arc  they  that  arc  betray’d.  Hempskirkc! 

Cert.  My  Goswin  [ness. 

Turn’d  urince?  Oil,  I am  poorer  bv  thisgreat- 
Than  all  my  former  jealousies  or  misfortunes. 

Flo.  Gertrude!  [her: 

. Wol.  Stay,  Sir;  you  were  to-day  too  near 
You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easy  accesses, 
’Less  you  can  do’t  in  air,  without  a head; 
Which  shall  be  suddenly  try’d. 

Gert.  Oh,  take  my  heart* first; 

And,  since  1 cannot  hope  now  to  enjov  him. 
Let  me  but  fall  a part  of  his  glad  random. 
Wot.  You  know  not  your  own  value  that 
entreat 

Ger.  So  proud  a fiend  as  Wolfort ! 

Wol.  For  so  lost 
A thing  as  Florez. 

Flo.  And  that  would  be  so, 

Rather  than  she  should  stoop  again  to  thee! 
There  is  no  death,  hut’s  sweeter  than  all  life, 
When  Wolfort  is  to  give  it.  Oh,  mv  Ger- 
trude, 

It  is  not  that,  nor  princedom,  that  I go  from  ; 
It  is  from  thee!  that  loss  includclh  all. 

Wol.  Ay,  if  my  young  prince  knew  his  loss 
. he’d  say  so  ;*  * [him. 

Which,  that  he  vet  may  chew  on,  I will  tell 
This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no  Iletnnskirke’s 

niece,  [Bertha! 

Nor  Vandunkc’s  daughter:  This  is  Bertha, 

The  heir  of  Brabant,  she  that  caus'd  the  war. 
Whom  1 did  steal,  during  my  treaty  there. 

In  your  minority,  to  raise  myself: 

1 then  foreseeing  ’t would  beget  a quarrel ; — 
That,  a necessity  of  my  employment; — 

The  same  employment,  make  me  master  of 
strength ; — 

That  strength,  the  lord  of  Flanders;  so  of 
Brabant,  [Sir, 

By  marrying  Iter:  Which  had  not  been  to  do, 
Site  come  of  years,  but  that  the  expectation, 
Fir>t,  of  her  father’s  death,  retarded  it; 

And  since,  the  standing -out  of  Bruges; 

where  [lost. 

Mcmpskirke  had  hid  her,  till  she  was  near 
But,  Sir,  we  have  recover’d  her:  Your  mer- 
chaiitship  [toms. 

May  break ; for  this  was  one  of  your  best  bot- 
I think. 

Ger.  Insolent  devil! 

Enter  Hubert , icith  Jaculin , Ginks, 
and  Cos  tin. 

Wol.  Who  arc  these,  Hempskirkc? 

Hemp.  More,  more,  Sir. 
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Fib.  I low  they  triumph  in  their  treachery! 
Hemp.  Lord  Arnold  of  BenthuUen,  this 
lord  C’ostin, 

This  Jaculin,  the  sister  unto  Florez. 

IVoL  All  found?  Why,  here's  brave  game; 
tliis  was  sport- royal, 

And  puts  me  in  thought  of  a new’  kind  of 
death  for  ’em.  [rex'  fall ; 

Huntsman,  your  horn!  First,  wind  me  Flo- 
Next,  Gcrrard's;  then,  hii  daughter  Jaculin’s. 
Those  rascals,  they  shall  die  without  their 
riles:5*  [take 

Hang  ’em,  Hempskirke,  on  these  trees.  I'll 
Th’  assay 5V  of  these  myself. 

Hub.  Not  here,  my  lord; 

Ixrt  ’em  be  broken  tip  upon  a scaffold ; 

Twill  shetv  the  better  when  their  arbour’s 
made. 

Gcr  Wretch,  art  thou  not  content  thou 
hast  betray’d  its, 

But  mock’ st  us  too? 

Ginks.  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous! 
Hbl.  Hubert? 

Hemp.  Who?  this? 

Gcr.  Yes,  this  is  Hubert,  Wolfort; 

1 hope  h’  ha^  help’d  himself  to  a tree. 

trot.  The  first,  [Sir: 

The  first  of  any,  and  most  glad  I have  you, 
1 let  you  go  before,  but  for  a train, 
ls’t  you  have  done  this  sendee? 

Hub.  As  vour  huntsman  ;tc> 

But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  1 will 

The  Wolfs  afoot!  Let  slip!  kill,  kill,  kill, 
kill! 

J Enter,  with  a drum , Fandunkl,  Merchants , 
Iliggen;  Prigg , Ferret , and  Snap. 

IVol.  Betray’d?  . [man. 

Hub.  No,  but  wcllcatch’d;  and  I the  hunts- 
land.  I low  do  you,  Wolfort?  Rascal!  good 
knave  Wolfort! 

1 speak  it  now  without  the  rose!  and  Hemps- 
kirke, [this  lady 

Rogue  Hempskirke!  you  that  have  no  niece: 
Was  stol’n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Resign'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  hefe. 
Take  her,  my  prince  1 

Flo.  Can  this  be  possible?  [love! 

Welcome,  inv  love,  my  sweet,  my  worthy 
Fund.  I ha'giv’n  you  her  twice;  now  keep 
her  better  : And  thank 
Lord  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard’s 
name,  [inarch 

And  got  me  out,  with  my  brave  boys,  to 


[Act  5.  Sc.  2. 

Like  Caesar,  when  he  bred  his  Commentaries ; 
So  1 , to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
Caesar  Vandunke,  (3*  rmi , vidi,  rid! 

Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  the  drum. 
You  had  your  (ricks.  Sir,  had  you?  wc  ha’ 
(ricks  too! 

Yon  stole  the  ladvl 

Hif*.  And  wc  led  yOur  squadrons. 

Where  they  ha’  scratch'd  their  legs  a little, 
with  brambles. 

If  not  tlleir  faces. 

Pdgg.  Yes,  and  run  their  heads 
Against  trees. 

Hie.  ’Tis  captain  Prigg,  Sir! 

Prlgg.  And  colonel  Higgcn! 

Hig.  Wc  have  fill’d  a pit  with  your  people, 
some  with  legs. 

Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a neck  or  tw» 

1 think  be  loose. 

Prigg.  The  rest  too,  that  escap’d. 

Are  not  yet  out  o'  th’  briars. 

Hig  And  yftur  horse?.  Sir, 

Arc  well  set  up  in  Bruges  all  by  this  time. 
You  look  as  you  were  not  well.  Sir,  and 
would  be 

Shortly  let  blood : Do  you  want  a scarf? 
Fund.  A halter!  [Hubert! 

Gcr.  Twas  like  yourself,  honest,  and  noble 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  all  together. 
Of  thy  long,  false,  and  bloody  usurpation, 
Thv  tyrannous  proscription,  and  fresh  treason; 
And  not  so  sec  thyself,  as  to  fall  down. 

And  sinking  force  a grave,  with  thine  own 

guilt* 

As  deed  a**  hell,  to  dover  thee  And  it? 

Wol.  No,  1 can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils 
that  lot)k  me; 

And  laughing  in  tllcrfi  die:  They  were  brace 
shares  f [pent 

Flo.  ’Twerc  truer  valour*  if  thou  durst  rt- 
The  wrongs  th’  hast  done,  and  live. 

Hoi.  Who?  I repent,  [gtiage. 

And  say  I*tn  sorr\  ? Yes,  ’tis  the  fool’s  lau- 
Afld  not  for  Wolfort. 

Fund.  Wolfort,  thou'rt  a devil. 

And  speak’st  his  language.  Oh,  that  1 had 
hiy  longing!  [him. 

Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  1 hang 

Flo.  No,  let  him  live  until  he  can  repent; 
But  banish’d  frotu  our  state;  that  is  tin  doom. 
Fund.  Then  hang  his  worthy  captain  here, 
(his  Hempskirke, 

For  profit  of  th’  example. 

Flo.  No  ; let  him 


5*  Their  rights  ] The  false  spelling;  of  this  word  would  not  have  deserved  a note,  had  not 
it  given  a sense  totally  different  from  the  true  one;  viz.  That  the  two  lords  were  to  die  with- 
out being  first  put  in  possession  of  their  rights  or  lordships.  It  only  means  here,  that  they 
should  be  hanged  without  the  honour  of  any  rite  or  ceremony.  Seward. 

i9  TH  assay.]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  among  other  explanation’s  of  this  word, 
giv**s  attack , trouble  % in  the  latter  of  which  senses  it  seems  to  be  used  here. 

60  sis  i;uur  huntsman  ¥ 

Tint  now  '.ar  Hubert ; gave  yourselves , I will. 

The  i’olf's  ({foot,  lei  slip;  kill , kill,  kill,  kill .]  This  pointing,  which  is  Mr. Seward’s 
makes  these  lines  inexplicable;  which  now  appear  perfect  sense. 
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Act  5.  Sc.fi  ] 

Enjoy  his  shame  too,  with  his  conscious  life; 
To  shew  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
All  jjhictice,  front  the  guiltiest,  to  molest  us. 
land.  A noble  prince! 

Grr.  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join  [here, 
A pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  hearts 
And  to  theit  loves  wish  joy.61  t 

Flo.  As  to  mine  own.  _ 

My  gracious  sister ! worthiest  brother ! 

Ytind.  I’ll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire 
made,  [backrack;61 

Mv  fireworks,  and  flap. dragons,  and  good 
With  a peck  of  little  fisnes,  to  drink  down 
In  healtns  to  this  day  l [ Exit . 

Hit;,  ’alight,  here  he  changes; 

The  bells  ha  not  so  many,  nor  a dance,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  Our  company’s  grown  horrible  thin 
What  think  you,  Ferret?  [by  it. 

Fvr.  Marrv,  I do  think, 

That  we  might  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  could 
stand  for  t.  [lodge  first, 

Hig.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  it:  ill  dis- 
Remove  the  Bush  into  another  climate. 

Gcr.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  bur- 
gomaster. 

Here  be  friends  ask  to  be  look’d  on  too. 

And  thank'd  ; who,  tho’  their  trade  and  course 
•of  life 

Re  not  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  better’d, 

Have  yet  us’d  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
Subjects  unto  me,  while  1 was  their  king ; 

A place  i know  not  well  how  to  resign, 

Nor  unto  whom.  But  this  1 will  entreat 
Your  grace : command  them  to  follow  me  to 
Bruges; 

Where  i will  take  the  care  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly,  and  more  profitable  course, 

To  tit  them  as  n part  of  the  republick. 

Flo.  Do  you  hear.  Sirs?  Do  so. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  your  good  grace! 

Prigg.  To  your  good  lordship! 

Fer.  May  you  both  live  long! 

Get.  Attend  me  at  Vandunke’s,  the  burgo- 
master’s.  [Exeunt  all  Out  beggars. 

Ilig.  Yes,  to  beat  hemp,  and  be  whipp’d 
twice  a- week, 

Or  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rojie-mAker ; 
Or  learn  to  go  along  with  him  his  course 
(1  hat's  a fine  course  now)  i’  th'  coinnton- 
What  sny  you  to  It?  [wealth  : Prigg, 

Prigg-  It  is  the  backward’st  course 
1 know  i*  th’  world. 

Hig.  Then  Higgen  will  scarce  thrive  by  it, 
You  do  conclude* 

Prigg.  ’Faith  hardly,  very  hardly. 

Hig.  Troth.  I am  partly  of  your  mind, 
prince  Prigg.  [w  ill  seek 

And  therefore,  farewell,  Flanders!  liiggcu 


Some  safer  shelter,  in  some  other  climate, 
With  this  his  tatter’d  colony.  Let  me  see; 
Snap,  Ferret,  Prigg,  and  Iliggen,  all  are  left 
Of  the  true  blood  *.  What,  shall  we  into  Eng- 
land? 

Prigg.  Agreed. 

Hig.  Then  bear  up  bravely  with  your 
Brute,63  inv  lads! 

HiggCn  hath  prigg' d the  prancen  in  his  days, 
Ami  sold  good  penny-worths : We  will  hav« 
a course ; 

The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless. 
Prigg.  I’ll  mannd  no  more,  nor  Cant. 

Hig.  Y’esi  your  sixpenny- worth 
In  private,  brother:  Sixpence  is  a sum 
I’ll  steal  yon  anv  man’s  dog  for.  • 

Prigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  tell  the  owner  where  lie  is. 

Hig.  *Tis  right: 

Hig^en  must  practise,  so  must  Prigg  to  eat ; 
Anu  Write  the  letter,  and  gi’  the  word-^But 

No  more,  as  either  of  these64 [now 

Prigg.  But  as  true  beggars 
As  e’er  we  were — — 

Hig.  We  stand  here  for  an  Epilogue. 

I <adies,  your  liounties  first  1 the  re-u  will  follow j 
For  women’s  favours  are  a leading  alms: 

If  you  be  pleas’d,  look  cheerly,  throw  your 
Out  at  yuur  masks  < [eyes 

Prigg * And  let  your  beauties  sparkle! 

Hig.  So  may  you  ne’er  want  dressings* 
jewels,  gowns. 

Still  in  the  fashion  1 

Prigg.  Nor  the  men  you  love, 

Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you! 

Hig.  May  you,  gentlemen, 

Never  want  good  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty! 
Prigg . May  every  merchant  here  see  safe 
his  ventures! 

Hig.  And  every  honest  citizen  his  debts  in  i 
Prigg.  Tlie  lawyers  gain  good  clients! 
Higk  And  the  clients 
Good  counsel ! 

Prigg.  All  the  gamesters  here  good  fortune  t 
Hig.  The  drunkards,  too,  good  wine! 
Prigg.  'Die  eaicrs  meat 
Fit  for  their  tastes  and  palates! 

Hig.  The  gornl  wives 
Kind  husbands! 

Prigg.  The  young  inn  ids  choice  of  suitors! 
Ilig.  The  midwives  merry  hearts! 

J rigg.  And  all  good  cheer! 

Hig.  As  you  are  kind  unto  us  a ml  our  Bush ! 
W e are  the  Beggars,  and  your  daily  beadsmen. 
And  have  your  money;  but  the  alms  wc  ask. 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace:  Give  that,  and 
then 

We’ll  boldly  say  our  word  is,  come  again  l 


6|  With  joy.]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

Backrack.  J Salt-fish.  See  Treaty  of  peace. 

61  Brute.]  Alluding  to  Brute , or  Brutus , a Trojan,  and  descendant  of  jEneas,  said  to  have 
landed,  settled,  and  reigned  in  England.  See  Milton’s  History  of  England. 

f*  A o more,  as  cither  of  these. ] i.  e.  No  more  as  Iliggen  or  Prigg,  but  at  Actors ; for 
front  hence  they  become  *ptakers  of  epilogue. 
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TO  the  second  Volume  of  Bailey’s  Dictionary  is  annexed,  * A Collection  of  the  Canting 

* Words  and  Terms,  both  ancient  and  modern,  used  by  Beggars,  Gypsies,  Cheats,  House- 

• breakers,  Shop-lifters,  Foot-pads,  High-waymen,’  &c.  by  an  examination  whereof  the  Cant 
appears  to  l>e  not  only  an  established , but  a systematical  language.  We  thought  it  necessary  to 
recur  to  it,  not  only  to  see  whether  there  was  an  agreement  between  that  collection  and  Theo- 
bald's explanations,  hut  also  to  derive  (as  there  appeared  frequent  opportunity)  a clearer  and 
stronger  explication  than  that  critick  has  given  us.  It  should  have  been  premised,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  cant  terms  given  in  the  edition  of  J750,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Seward  from 
the  marginal  remarks  of  Mr.  Theobald. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety,  or  authority,  with  which  cither  Theobald  or  Bailey  explain 
the  cant  terms , or  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  them,  we  can  give  no  information; 
but  as  none  of  those  terms,  printed  by  Mr.  Seward,  seem  warranted  by  any  derivation,  and  as 
similar  terms,  according  to  Bailey,  have  an  apparent  advantage  in  this  rcs|»ect,  we  have  been 
induced  to  vary  the  spelling  from  the  other  editions,  agreeable  to  that  e xhibited  by  Bailey. 
The  Canters'  oath  has  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  following  manner  : 

I crown  thy  nab  with  a gag  of  benbousc. 

And  stall  thee  btj  the  salmon  into  the  clows , 

To  mand  on  the  pad , and  strike  all  the  cheats ; 

To  mill  from  the  rujfmans , and  commission  and  slates ; 

Twang  dell’s,  »'  the  st ironic!,  and  let  the  yuire-ctiffin. 

And  herman-bccktrinc,  and  trine  to  the  ruffin. 

In  the  first  line,  gag  seems  devoid  of  meaning,  while  gage  (which  Bailey  tells  ns  signifies  a 
pot)  conveys  an  idea  of  a vessel  or  measure ; and  bene  (which  seems  derived  from  the  Iaitin 
bene  or  the  French  lien)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used  for  good  than  ben.  In  the  second, 
sa/amon  (which  Bailey  renders,  the  beggars'  sacrament,  nr  oath ) leaves  the  verse  much  smoother 
than  salmon.  In  the  fourth,  the  conjunction  and  (which  is  a modem  interpolation}  murders 
the  poetry,  and  with  it  the  sense;  as  ruffmans , and  commission,  and  stales,  seem  to  be  three 
different  classes  of  people,  or  three  different  articles  of  some  kind,  which  were  to  be  pillaged; 
instead  of  rujfmans  meaning  the  hedges  or  bushes , from  which  the  commission  and  slates  (i.  c. 
shirt  and  sheets ) were  to  be  purloined.  In  the  fifth,  dell's  appearing  as  a genitive  case,  and 
having  a comma  after  It*  the  passage  is  totally  inexplicable;  and  stiromel  is  not  near  so  agree- 
able to  the  verse  as  strommel , which,  says  Bailey,  means  strata.  In  the  sixth  line,  edit.  1 7^0, 
wc  read,  Herman-  Beck  trine,  which  is  totally  unintelligible;  prior  to  that  edition,  Herman 
Heck  strine:  We  have  no  doubt  but  our  Authors  wrote,  harmanbecks  (constables,  or  beadles) 
trine  (hang).  The  printer  had  mistakenly  made  s the  initial  letter  of  trine,  instead  of  the  final 
©f  harmanbeek . 

Having  thus  ifientioned  such  variations  as  wc  have  made  (in  which  we  conceived  ourselves 
warranted  by  derivation,  or  metre,  and  sometimes  by  both)  we  shall  proceed  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Cant  Terms  made  use  of  in  this  excellent  Comedy,  Beggars’  Bush;  not  assuming  to 
ourselves  any  very  great  merit  from  the  depth  of  our  researches  in  the  gully-hole  of  literature, 
and  our  proficiency  in  this  most  vulgar  part  of  the  vulgar  tongue . 

Abram-man,  a beggar  pretending  to  be  mad.  T. 

Back  or  Belly-cheats,  raiment,  or  food  stolen.  T. 

Bbbn-whids,  good  words.  T. 

Bouze,  drink.  T. 

Bouzing-kf.n,  ale-house.  T. 

Cack lino-cheats,  chickens.  T. 

Clapperdudgeon,  A beggar  born  and  bred.  T. 

Clowes,  rogues.  T. 

Commission,  a shirt.  B. 

Cove,  a man,  one  ndt  of  the  gang.  T. 

Cranke,  a genteel  impostor,  appearing  in  divers  shapes.  T. 

Dells,  young  wenches  undebauchcd.  T. Dells,  young  ripe  wenches,  who  have  not 

lost  their  virginity,  which  the  Upright-Man  (i.e.  the  v ilest  stoutest  rogue  in  the  pack)  has  a 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of;  after  which  they  arc  used  in  common  by  the  whole  fraternity.  H. 

Dommerp.r,  pretending  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  T. Domkrars,  or  DrCmmerars, 

rogues,  pretending  to  have  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  or  to  be  bom  dumb  and  deaf,  who  artifi- 
cially turn  the  tip9  of  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  and  with  a stick  make  them  bleed.  B. 
Doxies,  strumpets.  T. 

Fambi.es,  hands.  T. 

Filched,  stole.  T. 
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Filches,  staves.  T. A Filch,  a staff,  with  hole  through  and  a spike  at  the  bottom, 

to  pluck  clothes  from  a hedge,  or  any  thing  out  of  a casement.  B. 

Frater,  such  as  beg  with  sham  patents,  or  briefs,  for  spitals,  prisons,  fires,  inundations, 
fee.  B. 

F u m b u m a i s , to  your  guard  and  postures.  T. Although  Mr.  Theobald  has  explained 

this  word  with  those  used  by  Prigg  in  the  next  line,  we  rather  think  fumbumlii  a fancied 
tralch-tvord,  than  a cant  term. 

Gage  of  bene-bowse,  a pot  of  strong  liquor.  B. 

Grunting -cheats,  pigs.  T. 

Harman  becks,  beedlcs.  B. 

IIum,  strong  liquor.  T. 

Jarkman,  one  who  makes  counterfeit  licences,  or  passes.  T- 
Ken,  a house.  B. 

Lag  or  dudds,  a buck  of  clothes  j as,  * We’ll  cloy  that  (ag  of  dudds * Come,  let  us  steal 
that  buck  of  clothes.’  B. 

Lamb’d,  soundly  beaten.  T. 

Lour,  money.  T. 

Margery- praters,  hens.  T. 

Maund,  beg.  T. 

Maunders,  beggars.  T. 

Mill,  rob.  T. 

Morts,  women  or  wenches.  T. 

Nab,  head.  T. 

Nab-cheats,  hats.  T. 

Niggled,  lain  with,  debauched*  T. 

Pad,  the  road,  or  way.  T.  ^ 

Patrico,  strolling  priests  that  marry  under  a hedge.  T. Patricoves,  or  Pater-coves, 

strolling  priests,  that  marry  under  a hedge,  without  Gospel  or  Common- Prayer-Book : The 
couple  standing  on  each  side  a dead  beast,  arc  bid  to  live  together  till  death  them  iocs  partj 
so  snaking  hands,  the  wedding  is  ended.  B. 

Pig,  sixpence.  T. 

Prigg’d  the  prancers,  stole  horses.  T. — ; Priggers  of  prancfrs,  horse-stealers, 

who  carry  a bridle  in  their  jnickets,  and  a small  pad-saddle  in  their  breeches.  B. 

Prop,  either  to  his  own  support,  or  else  by  abbreviation  to  his  own  property.  T. 
Queere-cuffin,  justice  of  peace.  B. 

Rogers,  geese,  f. 

Hoffmans,  hedges.  T. 

Ruffin,  devil.  T. 

Salmon,  oath.  T. Salamon,  the  beggars’  sacrament  or  oath.  B. 

Slates,  sheets.  T. 

Stall,  instal.  7’. Stalling,  making  or  ordaining.  B. 

Strike  all  the  cheats,  rob  all  you  meet.  T. 

Sfrommel,  hay.  B. 

Tibs  of  the  Buttery,  goslings.  T. Geese.  B. It  has  been  suggested  by  one  gentle* 

man,  that  eggs  are  meant  by  this  term j and  by  another,  that  it  means  rabbits. 

Trine,  hang.  T. 

TwANO  dells,  lie  with  maids,  'f. 
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HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 

A TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher ; but  as  these  panegyrists  generally  attribute  to  him  only  the  pieces  they  mention, 
as  if  unassisted  in  any  of  them  by  Beaumont,  we  must  not  much  rely  on  their  testimony. 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1647  ; and  used,  until 
a few  years  past,  to  be  sometimes  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Covent-Garden. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Would  some  man  would  instruct  me  what 
to  say : 

For  this  same  Prologue,  usual  to  a play. 

Is  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition, 

Men  must  say  nothing  trow  beyond  commis- 
sion : 

The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the 
place 

We  stand  in,  must  be  one;  and  one  the  face. 

Nor  alter’d,  nor  exceeded ; if  it  be, 
general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 
re  have  a play,  a new  play,  to  blay  now. 

And  thus  low  in  our  play’s  behalf  wc  bow : 


We  bow  to  beg  your  suffrage,  and  kind  tar. 
If  it  were  naugnt,  or  that  it  might  appear 
A thing  buoy’d  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen. 
Believe  my  faith,  you  snould  not  see  me  then. 
Let  them  speak  then  have  power  to  stop  a 
storm  ; 

I never  lov'd  to  Teel  a house  so  warm. 

But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 

I think  it  well : All  new  things  you  shall  see* 
And  those  dispos’d  to  all  the  mirth  that  may; 
And  short  enough  wc  hope:  And  such  a play 
You  were  wont  to  like.  Sit  nobly  then,  and  see: 
If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  not  for  me! 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mew. 

King  Antigonus.  old  ma*  mil  hyiung 

Demetrius  /"*  10  Ant'g°nvs>  «'»  /•« 
DEMETRIUS,  | H;Uh  Celm 

Three  kings,  equal  sharers 
with  Antigonus  of  what 
Alexander  the  Great  had , 
with  united  powers  op - 
posing  Antigonus. 

LeoWtius  brave  old  merry  soldier , as- 


Seleucus 
Lysimachus 
PtolomeY; 


“j 


si  slant  to  Demetrius. 


Tim dw,  ")  serVants  to  Antigonus , and 


his  \ 


ChArinthus,  > 

M ENIPPUS,  J 
The  Homorods  Lieutenant. 
Gentlemen  ^ friends  and  followers  of  De- 

Three  Ambassadors  from  the  three  kings. 
Gextlemen-Usheks. 

Citizens. 


Physicians 

Herald. 

Magician. 

Host. 

Grooms. 

Soldiers. 


Women. 

{daughter  to  Se- 
leucus, mistress 
to  Demetrius. 

Leucippe,  a based,  agent  for  the  kings  vices 
Ladies. 

Citizens'  Wives. 

Governess  to  Celia. 

A Country-Woman. 

Phebe,  her  daughter. 

Two  Servants  of  the  game. 

Scbne.  GREECE 


V UL.  t. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


[Act  l.  Sc.  1. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  two  Ushers , and  Grooms  with  perfumes. 

1 f/jA*r.T>OUND,  round,  perfume  it  round! 

quick ! Look  ye  diligently 

The  state*  be  right!  Are  these  the  richest 
cushions  ? 

Fy,  hi  who  waits  i*  th’  wardrobe  ? 

2 Usher.  But,  pray,  tell  me. 

Do  you  think  for  certain  these  Ambassadors 
Shaft  have  this  morning  audience? 

1 Usher.  They  shall  have  it?  [not! 

Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  understand 
1 tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2 Usher.  L pon  what  necessity  ? 

1 Usher.  Still  ydlt  are  off  fhe  trick  of  court:  ; 
Sell  your  place,  [tillage. 

And  sow  your  grounds;  you  are  not  for  this 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings ; 
There  you  may  see  at  case. 

Ladies.  We  thank  you.  Sir. 

\Exe.  Ladies  and  Gent. 

1 Usher.  Would  yod  have  all  these  slighted ? 

Who  should  report  then,  [beard 

The  Ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ? His 
A neat  one;  the  fire  of  his  eves  quicker  than 
lightning,  [lho  ,ittlp  ones» 

And,  when  it  breaks,  as  blasting;  his  legs. 
Yet  movers  of  a mass  of  undemanding? 

Who  shall  commend  their  cloatbs?  who  shall 
take  notice 

Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers? 
You  live  a raw  man  here. 

2 Usher.  I think  I do  so. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  and  Wives. 

1 Usher.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press  ? 

1 Cit.  Good  master  Usher  1 

2 Cit.  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  iny  ho- 
nest neighbours  here 

1 Usher.  Prithee  begone,  [like  an  ass. 
Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours ; thou  look’st 
Why,  whither  would  you.  Fish-face? 

2 Cit.  If  I might  have  [Sir, 

But  th’  honour  to  see  you  at  my  poor  house, 
A capon  bridled  and  saddled  I’U  assure  your 

worship,  [Sir. 

A shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a pottle  of  wine, 
I knew  your  brother;  he  was  as  like  you. 

And  shot  the  best  ut  butts 

1 Usher.  A pox  upon  thee!  [toy,  Sir, 

2 Cit.  Some  music  I’ll  assure  you  too;  my 
Can  play  o’ the  virginals. 

1 Usher.  Prithee,  good  Toy,  ^blown  ; 
Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly- 


Anfd,  Shoulder,  take  tby  flap  along ; here's  no 
place  for  ye. 

Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knock’d ! 

[l&rrtmf  Cit. 

Enter  Celia. 

Celia.  I would  fain  see  him ! [ber 

The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remera- 
But,  die  those  thoughts,  die  all  but  my  de- 
sires ! [nere, 

Even  those  to  death  are  sick  too.  He  s not 

Nor  how  mv  eyes  may  guide  me 

2 Usher.  What's  your  business? 

Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there?  Ilesc’s 
fine  shuffling! 

You  wastcoateerl  you  must  go  back. 

Celia.  There  is  not. 

There  cannot  be,  (six  days,  and  never  sec  me!) 
There  must  not  be  desire. — Sir,  do  you  think. 

That  if  you  had  a mistress 

1 Usher.  ’Sdeath ! she’s  mad! 

Celia.  And  were  yourscl fan  honest  man 

It  cannot 

1 Usher.  What  a devil  hast  thou  to  do 
with  me  or  my  honesty  ? 

Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimblc-tongue? 
Mv  fellow  door-keeper  1 

2 Usher.  Prithee,  let  her  alone. 

1 Usher.  The  king  is  coming. 

And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suburbs 
Come  to  crave  audience  too?  [breeding, 

Celia.  Before,  t thought  you  to  have  a little 
Some  tang  of  gentry ; but  now  I take  you 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective,  [plainly, 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1 Usher.  What  is  that? 

Celia.  An  ass.  Sir!  [thinki, 

You  bray  as  like  one,  and,  by  my  troth,  me- 
As  you  stand  now,  considering  who  to  kick 
You  appear  to  me  [next, 

Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity,  and  wisdom. 
Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman, 
But  it  ever  any  of  that  butter  stick  to  your 

2 Usher.  Yon  must  be  modester.  [bread— 
Celia.  Let  him  use  me  nobler. 

And  wear  good  cloaths  to  do  good  offices ; 
They  hang  upon  a fellow  of  his  virtue. 

As  though  they  hung  on  gibbets. 

2 Usher.  A perilous  wench ! 

1 Usher.  Thrust  her  into  a comer ; I’ll  no 

more  oh  her.  [maid,  stand  close, 

2 Usher.  You  have  enough.  Go,  pretty 
And  me  that  little  tongue  with  a little  more 

Celia.  1 thank  you,  air.  [temper. 

2 Usher.  When  the  shows  are  past, 

I’ll  have  you  into  the  cellar ; there  we’ll  dine, 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a witty  rogue !)  [merrv? 
And  there  we’ll  be  as  merry — Can  you  be 


, . * The  state.']  i.e.  The  state-chair,  or  throne. 
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Act  1.  Sc.  l.J 

Celia.  Oh,  very  merry.  [ shall  not  know. 
S Usher.  Only  ourselves,  this  churlish  fellow 
Celia.  By  no  means. 

2 Usher.  And  can  you  love  a little? 

Celia.  Love  exceedingly  t 
1 have  cause  to  love  vou,  dear  Sir. 

2 Usher.  Then  i’ll  carry  you. 

And  shew  you  all  the  pictufes,  and  the  hang- 
ings, [then,  sweet. 

The  lodgings,  gardens,  and  the  walks;  and 
You  shall  tell  me  where  you  lie. 

Celia.  Yes,  marry,  will  I. 

2 Usher.  And't  shall  go  hard  but  1*11  9cnd 
you  a venison  pasty. 

And  bring  a bottle  of  wine  along. 

1 Usher.  Make  room  there! 

2 Usher.  Room  there  afore!  Stand  close; 
the  train  is  coming. 

Enter  King  Antigonus , Timon , Charinthus , 
and  Menippus. 

Celia.  Have  I yet  left  a beauty  to  catch 
fools  ? — 

Yet,  yet,  l see  him  not.  Oh,  what  a misery 
Is  love,  expected  long,  deluded  longer ! 

Ant.  Conduct  in  the  Ambassadors. 

1 Usher.  Make  room  there  ! 

Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer. 

[Flourish. 

Celia.  Y’et  he  comes  not ! 

(Enter  three  Ambassadors.) 

Why  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
follow,  to  make  these  wonders?  Oh,  good 
gods!  [hore? 

hat  would  these  look  like,  if  my  love  were 
But  1 am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now*  your  grievance. 

Speak,  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch. 

1 Arab  Then  thus,  Sir: 

In  all  our  royal  masters’  names,  we  tell  you. 
You  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bonds  of 
concord ; 

And,  from  their  equal  shares,  from  Alexander 
Parted,1  and  so  possess’d,  not  like  a brother, 
But  as  an  open  enemy,  you  have  hedg’d  in 
W hole  provinces;  mail'd  and  maintain'd  these 
injuries;  [nour  you. 

And  daily  with  your  sword,  tho’  they  still  ho- 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towns,  and  ruin 
castles ; 

And  still  tbeir  sufferance  feels  the  weight. 

2 Amb.  Think  of  that  love,  great  Sir,  that 

honour’d  friendship,  [strength. 

Yourself  held  with  our  masters;  think  of  that 
W hen  you  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind; 
When  all  your  swards  struck  one  way  ; when 
your  angers. 

Like  «o  many  brother  billows,  rose  together. 
And,  curling  up  your  foaming  crests,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb’d 
’em.  [conquerors, 

Oh,  think  of  these!  and  you  that  have  been 


33! 

That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-ey’d. 
Chain’d  fast  by  confidence ; you  that  Fame 
courted, 

Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye. 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,’  to 
shame  ye! 

Enter  Demetrius,  with  a javelin,  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

3 Amb.  Chusc  which  you  will,  or  peace  or 
Prepar'd  for  either.  [war;  we  come 

1 Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there  ! 

Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  said  ? How 
my  heart  trembled! 

Tis  he,  indeed ! What  a sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes!  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  return’d  from  slaughter  of  the  boar. 
Crown’d  with  the  loves  ana  honours  of  the 
people,  [looks  now. 

W ith  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,  he 
Who  could  deny  him  love? 

Dem.  Hail,  royal  father! 

Ant.  You’re  welcome  from  your  sport,  Sir. 
D’ye  see  this  gentleman, 

\rou  that  bring  thuuders  in  your  mouths,  and 
earthquakes,  [gine. 

To  shake  and  totter  my  designs?  Can  you  ima- 
Y ou  men  of  jxx>r  and  common  apprehensions. 
While  I admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature. 
That  in  one  look  carries  more  fire,  and  fierce- 
ness, [admit  him. 

Than  all  your  masters  in  their  lives;  dare  I 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom, 
W hen  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him. 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head;  thus 
place  him,  [ing 

His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood ; all  these  attendX 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as 
sudden 

In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  ’em  [ing; 
As  arrows  from  a Tartar’s  bow,  and  speed- 
Darc  1 do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy? 

Fear  your  great  master?  yours?  or  yours? 

Dan.  Oh,  Hercules! 

Who  says  you  do,  Sir?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  mens’  faces,  or  their  masters’  actions, 
Able  to  work  such  wonders? 

Celia.  Now  he  speaks ! 

Oh,  I could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever! 
Dem.  You  call  'em  kings:  They  never 
wore  those  royalties ; 

Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arriv’d  yet 
At  any  thought  of  king  : Imperial  dignities. 
And  powerful  godlike  actions,  fit  for  princes. 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  ’em  sit 
right,  [Heaven. 

Than  I can  with  tbis  mortal  hand  hold 
Poor  petty  men  ! Nor  have  I yet  forgot 
The  chiefest  honours  time  and  merit  gave 

’eiu: 

Lysimachus,  your  master,  at  his  best. 

His  highest,  and  his  bopcfuli’st  dignities. 

Was  but  grand- master  of  the  elephants  ^ 


Parted."]  Parted  here  means  divided  into  parts. 
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Seleucus  of  the  treasure  ; and  for  Ptolomey, 

A thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of 
yet,  [men — 

Some  master  of  ammunition  :5  And  must  these 
Celia.  What  a brave  confidence  flows  from 
Oh,  sweet  young  man  1 [his  spirit ! 

Dem.  Must  these  hold  pace4  with  us. 

And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories? 
Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings 
are  ? [actions 

Prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their 
To  their  restraints?  be  friends  and  foes  when 
they  please? 

Send  out  their  thunders,  apd  their  menaces. 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs? 

Go  home,  good  men,  and  tell  your  masters 
from  us. 

We  do  ’em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  ’em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  ci- 
ties; ['em, 

And  tell  ’em,  out  of  love,  wc  mean  to  leave 
Since  they  will  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to 
tread  on,  [nage; 

Than  they  have  able  wits  and  pow'rs  to  ma- 
And  so  we  shall  befriend  ’em. — Ha ! what 
does  she  there  ? 

Ami.  This  is  your  answer,  king? 

Ant.  ’Tis  like  to  prove  so. 

Dem.  Fy,  sweet  1 what  make  you  here? 
Celia.  Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me.  [me. 
Di  m.  You  do  yourself  much  wrong,  and 
Celia.  Pray  you,  pardon  ine! 

I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Thro’  my  dear  love  to  you.  1 have  not  seen 
you,  [to  you — 

(And  how  can  I live  then?)  I have  not  spoke 
I know,  this  week  you  have  not.  I 
will  redeem  all.  [arc,  sweet  I 

You  are  so  tender  now!  Think  where  you 
Celia.  What  other  light  have  I left? 

Dim.  Prithee,  Celia! 

Indeed,  I'll  see  you  presently. 

Celia.  I have  done,  Sir. 

You  will  not  miss? 

Dem.  Bv  this,  and  this,  I will  not. 

Celia.  Tis  in  your  will,  and  I musf  be 
obedient. 

Dem.  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia.  I am  commanded.  [my  service — 

t Usher.  Room  for  the  lady  there ! Madam, 
1 Gent.  My  coach,  an’t  please  you,  lady  1 


[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

3 Usher.  Room  before  there!  [upon  you — 
2 Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait 

My  servants,  and  my  state 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now ! 

Before,  I was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i’  th’  sun-shine?  Pray  ye, 
no  services ; 

Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses. 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em ! Fare- 
well. # [enough 

Nay,  pray  yc,  spare,  gentlemen;  I am  old 
Tq  go  alone  at  these  years,  without  crutches. 

[Exit. 

2 Usher.  Well,  I could  curse  now:  But 
that  will  not  help  me. 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  this  wench  now, 
immediately.  [me  1 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  cross’d 
* Meat  for  my  master,’  she  cries.  Well 

3 Ami.  Once  more,  Sir, 

We  ask  your  resolutions:  Peace,  or  war,  yet? 
Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father! 

Ant.  Thus  I fling  it: 5 
And,  fair-ey'd  Peace,  farewell  l You  hare 
your  answer ! [convoys. 

Conduct  out  the  Ambassadors,  and  give ’em 
Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  masters,  they 
shall  not  seek  us. 

Nor  cool  i’  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us; 

We  ll  ease  your  men  those  marches : In  their 
strengths,  - 

And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  courage. 

We'll  find  ’em  out,  and  at  their  best  trim 
buckle  with  ’em.  [come,  Sir, 

3 Ami.  You  will  find  so  hot  a soldier’s  wel- 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze. 

2  Ami.  A forward  gentleman  : 

Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

Ant.  Conduct  ’em  1 [Eaeo*?  Ami. 

Now,  for  this  preparation : Where’s  Leontius? 
Call  him  in  presently : For  I mean  in  person, 

Gentlemen,  myself,  with  my  old  fortune 

Dem.  Iloyal  Sir, 

Thus  low  1 beg  this  honour  : Fume  already 
Hath  cv’ry  where  rais’d  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conquest  now  grown  old,  and  weak 
with  following 

The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  shocks 
You  daily  set  her  in.  ’-Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  con- 
quer. 


3 Some  master  of  ammunition.]  Here  the  verse  labours  under  a superfluous  syllable.  Mu- 
nition  was  undoubtedly  the  original  word,  and  which  bears  the  sense  of  ammunition. 

Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald  therefore  reads,  master  of  munition;  but  wc  do  not  think  a superfluous 
sy llalle  warrants  the  alteration.  The  original  text  is  good  sense,  and  not  inharmonious. 

4 Must  these  hold  pace  with  i/j.]  To  preserve  an  uniformity  in  the  metaphor,  as  fie  U in 

the  subsequent  line,  1 have  ventured  to  alter  pace  into  place.  Theobald. 

Wo  see  no  need  of  alteration.  Why  not  go  from  one  metaphor  to  another? 

5 1 Amb.  Thus  l Jiing  it: 

And  fair-ey'd  peace , farewell.]  These  words  are,  we  think,  a continuation  of  the 
speech  of  Demetrius,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Antigonus  (which,  in  the  former  editions, 
commences  at.  You  have  your  answer ) ; most  probably  the  last.  They  cannot  belong  to  the 
- Ambassador , who  docs  not  mean  to  declare  war,  till  he  knows  the  resolution  of  Antigonus. 
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Act  l.  Sc  l.] 

To  sparkle6  such  poor  people.  The  royal 
eagle,  [the  sun. 

When  she  hath  try’d  7 her  y*ung  ones  ’gainst 
And  found  ’em  right,  next  teacheth  ’em  to 
prey ; [her 

How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below 
Ev’iJ  birds  of  noble  plume:  I am  your  own, 
Sir;  [teach  it 

You  have  found  my  spirit;  try  it  now,  and 
To  stoop  whole  kingdoms:  Leave  a little  for 
Let  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy,  Sir,  [me; 
To  cat  up  all  iny  hopes.  You  gave  me  life; 

If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  lasting, 
A noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a 
shadow. 

Bless  me  this  day!  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead ; 
Bid  me  go  on,  no  less  fear’d  than  Antigonus  ; 
And  to  my  maiden  sword  tie  fast  your  fortune : 
I know,  ’twill  fight  itself  then.  l)ear  Sir, 
honour  me! 

Never  fair  virgin  long’d  so. 

Ant . Rise,  and  command  then; 

And  be  as  fortunate  as  I expect  you: 

1 love  that  noble  grill.  Your  young  compa- 
nions, [metritis/ 

Bred  up  and  foster’d  with  you,  I hope,  Dc- 
You  will  make  soldiers  too;  they  must  not 
leave  you . 

Enter  Leontius. 

2 Gent.  Never  till  life  leave  us.  Sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  I^eontius, 

Here’s  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon.  I am  ev’n  right-glad.  Sir; 

For,  by  iny  troth,  I am  now  grown  old  with 
I hear  we  shall  abroad.  Sir.  [idleness. 

Ant.  Yes,  and  presently. 

But  whq,  think  you,  commands  now? 

Lean.  Who  commands,  Sir?  [there  be, 
Methinks,  mine  eye  should  guide  me.  Can 
If  you  yourself  will  spare  him  so  much  honour, 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
full  of  faith,  and  fire,  as  brave  Demetrius? 
King  Philip’s  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old 
soldier.  [time,  Sir. 

Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o’  th’  wing;  high 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters, 

So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses: 

1 hope  ’tis  he. 

Ant.  ’Tis  he,  indeed  ; and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.  Draw  you  all  those 
garrisons 

Lpon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass;  to  those 


Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers ; 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  We  shall  not  need : Believe,  this 
hopeful  gentleman  [follow  him. 

Can  want  no  swords,  nor  honest  hearts,  to 
We  shall  be  full,  no  fear.  Sir. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 

Because  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 
And  know  the  wars,  with  all  his  vantages. 

Be  near  to  his  instructions;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour’s  best  companion,  staid  Discre- 
tion. [safety; 

Shew  where,  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  charge  with 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter, 

But,  with  a provident  anger,  follow  noblv; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  hut  honour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours. 
And,  where  his  hope  stands  fair,  provoke  his 
valour.  [metritis. 

Love  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  De- 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee ; he  is  a try’d  one. 
And  one,  that  cv’n  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk 
him,  [thee; 

And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by 
And  with  the  proudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely:  Take  his 
counsel. 

Leon.  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young 
again,  and  wanton. 

Ant.  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly. 

Do  you  know  her?  [To  Menippu s. 

Gent.  Char.  No,  believe.  Sir. 

Ant.  Did  you  observe  her,  Timoi\? 

Tim.  1 look’d  on  her;  but  what  she  is 

Ant.  I must  [leave. 

Have  that  found.  Come  in,  and  take  your 
Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along.9 
Don.  I know  my  duty:  [Exit  Ant. 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Leon.  All  vour  servant. 

Come,  gentlemen,  your  are  resolv’d,  I’m  sure. 
To  see  these  wars. 

1 Gent.  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Tho’  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  us. 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 

Be  not  too  hasty,  when  yc  face  the  enemv. 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantly ; 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  keep 
close  bodies,  [these  mad-enps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  sport  we'll  make 
Yc  shall  have  game  enough,  1 warrant  ye; 
Every  man’s  cock  shall  fight. 

Dcm.  I must  go  sec  her.10 


6 To  sparkle  such  poor  people.']  This  word  is  several  times  used  by  our  Authors,  to  signify 

scatter,  disperse ; from  the  allusion  to  a red-hot  coal,  that  disperses  its  sulphureous  quality  in 
"parh/cs.  Theobald. 

7 When  she  hath  try’d.]  Try  d is  very  good  sense,  and  we  would  not  disturb  the  text,  vet 
suspect  the  right  word  to  be  tyrd.  The  whole  passage  is  an  allusion  to  falconry— to  tyre / to 
check,  to  stoop , are  all  terms,  we  believe,  of  that  art. 

9 Tim.  And  some  few  prayers  along.]  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  short  speech  belong1, 
to  the  honest  soldier  Leontius , rather  than  the  pander  Timon  ; which  the  next  speech  of  De- 
metrius seems  to  confirm. 

*°  I must  go  see , Sir.]  What  must  he  go  see?  or,  to  whom  is  he  here  addressing  himself? 
In  short,  Demetrius  is  speaking  to  himself,  that  he  must  go  see,  and  take  leave  of  Celia,  before 
he  ven  out  on  his  expedition.  Theobald. 

Thi> 
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Brave  Sir,  as  soon  as  I have  taken  leave. 

I’ll  meet  you  in  the  park : Draw  the  men 
Wait  you  upon  Leontius.  [thither. 

Gent.  Well  attend.  Sir.  [the  sooner 
Leon.  But,  I beseech  your  grace,  with  speed; 

We  are  i'  th'  field 

Den.  You  could  not  please  me  better. 

[Exit. 

Leon.  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet? 

Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel.  [about  yc, 

Leon.  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hang 
So  whimper,  and  so  hug,  (1  know  it,  gen- 
tlemen) 

And  so  intice  ye,  now  ye  arc  i’th’  bud ! 

And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and 
kisses.  Noddles, 

Th‘  alarms  of  soft  vows,  sighs,  and  fiddlc- 
Spoils  all  our  trade!  You  must  forget  these 
knick-knacks: 

A woman,  at  some  time  of  year,  I grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary  ; but  make  no  business  of  her. 
How  now.  Lieutenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Oh,  Sir,  as  ill  as  ever. 

We  shall  have  wars,  they  say ; they’re  must’- 
ring  yonder:  [plagues  me! 

'Would  we  ^yerc  at  it  once!  Try,  how  it 
Leon.  Here’s  one  has  serv’d  now  under 
captain  Cupid,  [comeon’t. 

And  crack'd  a pike  in’s  youth  : You  sec  what's 
Lieut.  No,  iny  disease  will  never  prove  so 
honourable. 

Leon.  Why,  sure,  thou  hast  the  best  yox. 
Lieut.  If  I have ’em, 

I am  sure  I got  ’em  in  the  best  company: 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon.  Thou  hast  mew’d  ’em  finely,  [low, 
Here’s  a strange  fellow  now,  and  a brave  fel- 
If  we  may  say  so  of  a pocky  fellow, 

Wipch  I’  heheye  we  may:  This  poor  Lieu- 
tenant, 

Whether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs. 
Or  what  a devil  it  be,  I'll  &ay  this  for  him. 
There  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  sun,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  straight; 
And  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths 

have  ease, 

And  easy  rules  of  physic ; set  him  in  a danger, 
A danger,  that’s  a fearful  one  indeed. 

Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  yc! 
Let  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne’er  conics  98"  again, 
Yc  have  his  heart;  and  then  he  works  it 
bravely,  [ber’d. 

And  throughly  bravely.  Not  a pang  remcm- 
I have  seen  him  do  such  things  belief  would 
shrink  at.  [and  diseas'd  so. 

Gent.  ’Tis  strange  he  should  do  all  this, 
Leon.  I am  sure,  ’tis  true.  Lieutenant, 
canst  thou  drink  well? 


[Act  1.  Sc.  *. 

Lieut.  ’Would  I were  drunk,  dog-drunk, 
I might  not  feel  this. 

Gent.  I would  take  physic. 

Lieut.  But  I would  know  my  disease  first. 
Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cnolick : Canst 
thou  blow  backward? 

Lieut.  There’s  never  a bag-pipe  in  the 
kingdom  better. 

Gent.  1s  t not  a pleurisy? 
f.ieut.  ’Tis  any  thing. 

That  has  the  devil,  and  death  in’t.  Will  ye 
march,  gentlemen  ? 

The  prince  has  taken  leave, 

Leon.  How  know  you  that? 

Lieut.  1 saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch 
his  followers, 

And  met  him  after  in  a by-strect:  I think. 
He  has  some  wench,  or  such  a toy,  to  lick 
over 

Before  he  go.  ’Would  I had  such  another. 
To  draw  this  foolish  pain  down ! 

Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen ; 

For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 

Qent,  Well  attend,  Sir.#  f Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia. 

Celia.  Must  you  needs  go? 

Dem.  Or  htay  with  all  dishonour. 

Celia . Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fight? 
Dem.  Fy,  Celia! 

This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  you  bear  me; 
W ould  you  have  your  love  a coward  ? 

Celia.  No,  believe.  Sir  ; [from  me. 

I would  have  him  fight,  but  not  so  Car  oft 
Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus? 

Celia.  If  that  be  fighting 

Dem.  You  wanton  fool!  when  I conic 
home  again,  [Celia, 

I II  fight  with  thee  at  thine  own  weapon. 
And  c oti(|uer  thee  too. 

Celia.  Thai  vou’ve  done  already ; 

You  need  no  other  arms  to  me,  but  these.  Sir. 
But  will  vnu  fight  yourself,  Sir? 

Dent.  Thus  deep  iu  blood,  wench. 

And  thro'  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 

Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  you. 
And  cram  the  inoutUof  death  with  executions! 
Dem.  I would  do  more  than  the>c.  But, 
prithee,  tell  me,  [spirit? 

Tell  me,  my  fair,  where  got’st  thou  this  male 
1 wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  1 a man,  then 
You  would  wonder  more. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prove  a soldier, 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  1 should  do  somewhat ; 

And  the  first  thing  1 did,  I should  grow  en- 
vious. 


This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald  is  very’  much  corroborated  by  the  sequel  of  the  play,  as 
well  as  by  what  is  said  by  the  Lieutenant  in  the  next  scene:  / think  he  has  some  trench  to  lid 
M-rr,  before  he  go. 
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Extremely  envious,  of  your  youth  and  ho- 
Dem.  And  fight  against  me  ? [nour. 
Celia.  Ten  to  one,  I should  do  it. 

Dem.  Thou  wouldst  not  hurt  me? 

Celia.  In  this  mind  I am  in, 

I think,  I should  be  hardiy  brought  to  strike 

you ; [mind 

Unless  'twere  thus  : but  in  my  man’s 

Dem.  What? 

Celia.  I should  be  friends  with  you  too, 
now  I think  better. 

Dem.  You’re  a tall  soldier.11  Here,  take 
these,  and  these; 

This  gold  to  furnish  you;  and  keep  this 
bracelet.  [spirit! 

Why  do  you  weep  now?  You  a masculine 
Celia.  No,  I confess  I am  a fool,  a woman; 

And  ever  when  I part  with  you 

Dem.  Yon  shall  uot. 

These  tears  are  like  prodigious  signs,  my 
sweet  one!  [nour  thee. 

I shall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  ho- 
Celia.  I hope  you  shall.  But  then,  my 
dear  Demetrius, 

When  you  stand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
All  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  sen- 
tence ; [quest,  • 

Say  then,  your  eye,  surveying  all  your  con- 
Finds  out  a beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
A constant  face,  that  in  the  midst  of  ruin, 
With  a forc’d  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and 
fortune : 

Say,  vou  find  such  a none,  so  nobly  fortified, 

And  in  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature 

Dem.  Prithee,  no  more  of  this;  I cannot 

find  her.  [beauty, 

Celia.  That  shews  as  far  beyond  my  wither'd 

And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too 

Dem.  Do  you  fear  me ? [beauty. 

And  do  you  think,  besides  this  face,  this 

This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  arc  lock’d— 
Celia.  I dare  not : [nest. 

No,  sure,  I think  you  honest;  wondrous  ho- 
Pray,  do  not  frown;  I’ll  swear  you  are. 


Dem.  You  may  chuse. 

Celia.  But  how  long  will  you  be  away? 
Dem.  I know  not. 

Celia.  I know  you  are  angry  now : Pray, 
look  upon  me : 

I’ll  ask  no  more  such  questions. 

Don.  The  drums  beat ; 

I can  no  longer  stav. 

Celiu.  They  do  tut14  call  yet: 

How  fain  you  w’Ould  leave  my  company ! 
Dem.  I would  not, 

Unless  a greater  pow’ r than  Love  commanded; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a little!  [ful  of  me. 

Dem.  Prithee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubt- 
Celia.  I would  not  have  you  hurt:  And 

you  are  so  vent’rous 

But,  good  sweet  prince,  preserve  yourself ; 

fight  nobly,  [now. 

But  do  not  thrust  this  body — (’tis  not  yours 
’Tis  mine,  ’tis  only  mine)  — do  not  seek 
wounds.  Sir; 

For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed 

Dem.  I will,  Celia, 

I will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem.  Prithee,  no  more!  we  must  part: 
Hark,  they  march  now! 

[Drums  beat  a march. 
Celia.  Pox  on  these  bawling  drums!  lam 
sure,  you’ll  kiss  me; 

But  one  kiss!  What  a parting’s  this? 

Dem.  Here,  take  me. 

And  do  what  thou  will  with  me,  smother  me; 
But  still  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 

Make  me  forget  the  trust 

Celia.  I have  done:  Farewell,  Sir! 

Never  look  back;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a 
minute. 

Dem.  I must  have  one  farewell  more! 
Celia.  No,  the  drums  beat;  [more! 

I dare  not  slack  vour  honour;  not  a hand 
Only  this  look — The  gods  preserve,  and  save 
you!  [ExeuM  severally.11 


11  You're  a tall  soldier. ] Our  ancestors  used  tall  in  the  sense  of  stout , bald,  or  courageous % 
and  this,  I apprehend,  is  tne  meaning  we  must  assign  it  here.  Thus  the  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 

* That  bishop  Fox  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  fortified  ; and  mann’d  it  likewise  with  a 

* VCI7  great  number  of  tall  soldiers.’  History  of  Henry  VII.  p.  173.  And  in  a Discourse 
on  Usury,  wrote  by  Dr.  Wilson,  we  may  see  how  it  was  then  used:  * Here  in  England,  he 

* that  can  rob  a man  by  the  highway  is  called  a tall  fellow.’  Lond.  I.rj84.  The  word  occurs 
likewise  in  Shakespeare;  who  seems  in  more  places  than  one  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  it 
by  bravoes  and  bullies.  Thus  lie  makes  Pistol  say,  * Thy  spirits  arc  most  tali.'  And  Mer- 
eutio  reckons  the  phrase,  * a tall  man,’  amongst  the  affected  fancies  of  the  time.  Whatley. 

11  They  do  but  call  yeti]  VVe  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  suspect  that  but  in  this 
hemistich  should  be,  according  to  the  true  reading,  not. 

■■  - They  do  not  call  yet  : 

How  Jain  you  would  leave  my  company  / 

11  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  scene ; though  it  i* 
needless  to  point  it  out  to  any  reader  of  the  least  taste  or  sensibility. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Antigonns , Char  in  thus,  and  Timon. 
Ant.  V17HAT,  have  you  found  her  out? 

’ Char.  We  have  hearken'd  after 
Ant.  What’s  that  to  my  desire?  [her. 
Char.  Your  grace  must  give  us 
Time,  and  a little  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  sure,  a stranger : 

If  she  were  bred  or  known  here 

Ant.  Your  dull  endeavours 

(Enter  Menipptts.) 

Should  never  be  employ’d.  Welcome*  Mc- 
nippus! 

Men.  1 have  found  her.  Sir; 

1 mean,  the  place  she  is  lodg'd  in.  Her  name 
is  Celia; 

And  much  ado  I had  to  purchase  that  too. 
Ant.  Dost  think  Demetrius  loves  her? 

Men.  Much  I fear  it; 

But  nothing  that  way  yet  can  win  for  certain. 
I’ll  tell  your  grace  within  this  hour. 

Ant.  A stranger? 

Men.  Without  all  doubt. 

Ant.  But  how  should  lie  come  to  her? 
Men.  There  lies  the  marrow  of  the  matter 
hid  yet. 

Ant.  Hast  thou  been  with  thy  wife? 
jl/e».  Mo,  Sir;  I’m  going  to  her. 

Ant.  Go,  and  dispatch,  and  meet  me  in  the 
garden, 

And  get  all  out  you  can.  [£xi/. 

Men.  I’ll  do  my  best,  Sir.  [£at7. 

Tim.  Blest  be  thy  wife;  thou  wert  an  ar- 
lant  ass  else ! 

Char.  Ay,  she's  a stirring  womah  indeed : 
There's  a brain,  brother!  [mettle 

Tim.  There's  not  a handsome  wench  of  any 
Within  a hundred  miles,  but  her  intelligence 
Reaches  her,  and  out-reaches  her,  and  brings 
her 


As  confidently  to  court,  as  to  a sanctuary. 
What  had  his  mouldy  brains  ever  arriv’d  at. 
Had  not  she  beaten  it  out  o’  th’  flint  to  fasten 
him?  [ment-s:14 

They  say  she  keeps  an  office  of  conceal- 
Therc  is  no  young  wench,  let  her  be  a saint, 
(Unless  she  five  i*  th’  centre)  but  slic  finds  her, 
And  cverv  way  prepares  addresses  to  her. 

If  my  wife  would  have  followed  her  course, 
Charinthus, 

Her  lucky  course,  (I  had  the  day  before  him) 
Oil,  what  might  I have  been  by  this  time, 
brother?  [her, 

But  she,  forsooth,  when  I put  these  things  to 
These  things  of  honest  thrift,  groans,  * Oh, 
my  conscience! 

* The  load  upon  my  conscience!'  when,  to 
make  us  cuckolds. 

They  have  no  more  burden  than  a brood- 
goose,  brother.  [fail  u*/ 

But  let’s  do  what  wc  can ; tho’  this  wench 
Another  of  a new  way'5  will  be  look’d  aL 
Come,  let’s  abroad,  and  beat  our  brains; 
time  may, 

For  ail  his  wisdom,  yet  give  us  a day. 

[JEartoi/. 

SCENE  II. 

Drum  within , alarm.  Enter  Demetrius 
and  Leontius. 

Dem.  I will  not  see  ’em  fall  thus!  Give 
me  way,  Sir! 

1 shall  forget  you  love  me  else. 

Leon.  Will  you  lose  all? 

For  me  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  hated. 

May,  never  to  have  been  a man,  is  nothing; 
So  you,  and  those  we  have  preserv’d  from 
Come  safely  off.  [slaughter, 

Dcm.  I nave  lost  myself 

Leon.  You  are  cozen’d. 

Dem.  And  am  most  miserable! 


14  An  office  of  concealments.]  Alluding  to  the  practice  in  cjueen  Elizabeth’s  time  of  beg- 
ging lands,  which  had  formerly  been  appropriateu  to  superstitious  uses.  Commissions  for 
discovery  being  much  abused,  were  called  in  by  proclamation  in  the  year  lo/i?.  Sec  Strype's 
Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  There  was  a second  proclamation  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  year  1*79  (ibid*  p.  608.)  Fresh  commissions  were  granted  for  the  discovery  of 
them  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  l/>82,  with  queries  from  the  commission  to  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens.  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  &c.  Crey. 

This  note  by  Dr.  Grey  is  upon  the  following  passage  in  Ben  Jonton’s  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour:  * Come  and  cherish  this  lame  poetical  fury  in  your  servant;  you’ll  be  Legged  else 
4 shortly  for  a concealment*  And  Mr.  Whalley  adds,  * Tnere  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in 
1 Fletcher's  Humourous  Lieutenant;  where  Timon,  describing  the  bawd  Lcucippe>  says,  “ She 
**  keeps  an  office  of  concealments.*'  R. 

*s  Another  of  a new  way  wilt  be  look'd  a/.]  We  much  suspect  the  poets  wrote,  of  a new 
day.  So,  immediately  after, 

Time  may. 

For  all  his  wisdom , yet  give  us  a day. 
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Act  2.  Sc.  2.] 

Leon.  There’*  no  man  so, 

Bui  he  that  makes  himself  so. 

Don.  I'll  go  on. 

Leon.  Yon  must  not!  I shall  tell  you,  then, 
And  lell  you  true,  that  man’s  unfit  to  govern, 
That  caunot  guide  himself.  You  lead  an 
army,  [you. 

That  have  not  so  much  manly  sufTrance  left 
To  bear  a loss? 

J)rm.  Charge  but  once  more,  Leontius! 
My  friends  and  my  companions  are  engag'd  all. 
Leon.  Nay,  give  ’em  lost;  1 saw  ’em  off 
their  horses,  [could  then 

And  the  enemy  master  of  their  arms;  nor 
The  policy,  nor  strength,  of  man  redeem  ’em. 
Dent.  And  shall  I know  this  and  stand 
fooling?  [not,  Sir! 

Leon.  By  my  dead  father’s  soul,  you  stir 
Or,  if  you  do,  you  maktvyour  way  thro’  me 
first. 

Dein.  Thou  art  a coward ! 

Leon.  To  prevent  a madman? 

None  but  your  father’s  son  durst  call  me  so! 

’Sdeath,  if  he  did Must  I be  scandal’d  by 

you. 

That  hedg’d  in  all  the  helps  I had  to  save  you? 
That  where  there  was  a val  iant  weapon  stirring. 
Both  search’d  it  out,  and  singled  it,  and  un> 
edg’d  it. 

For  fear  it  should  bite  you?  Am  1 a coward? 
Go,  get  you  up,  and  tell  ’em  you’re  the  king’s 
son ; 

Hang  all  your  lady's  favours  on  your  crest. 
And  let  them  fignt  their  shares;  spur  to  de- 
struction; [rate! 

You  cannot  miss  the  way ! Be  bravely  cfes|>e- 
And  vour  young  friends  before  you,  that  lost 
this  battle. 

Your  honourable  friends,  that  knew  no  order! 
Cry  out,  Anligomis,  thf  old  Atitigonus, 

Tnc  wise  and  fortunate  Antigonus, 

The  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  fear'd  Anti- 
gonus, 

Has  sent  a desperatc.son,  without  discretion, 
To  bury  in  an  hour  his  age  of  honour  I 
Drm.  I am  asham'd. 

Aron.  ’Tis  ten  to  one,  I die  with  you: 

Tile  coward  will  not  long  be  after  you! 

1 senm  to  say  1 saw  you  fall,  sigh  for  you. 
And  tell  a whining  talc,  some  ten  years  after, 
Tu  buys  and  girls  in  an  old  chimney-corner. 
Of  what  a prince  we  had,  how  bravely 
spirited,  [with  you  j 

How  young  and  fair  he  fell.  We’ll  all  go 
And  you  shall  see  us  all,  like  sacrifices. 

In  our  best  trim,  fill  up  the  mouth  of  ruin! 
Will  this  faith  satisfy  your  folly?  Can  tills 
shew  vou, 

Tis  not  10  die  wc  fear,  but  to  die  poorly. 


To  fall  forgotten,  in  a multitude? 

If  you  will  needs  tempt  fortune,  now  she  has 
held  you. 

Held  you  from  sinking  up— 

Drm  Pray,  do  not  kill  me!  [suffer. 

Tiles*  words  pierce  decjicr  than  the  wounds  X 
The  smarting  wounds  of  loss! 

Aron.  You  are  too  tender: 

Fortune  lias  hour,  of  loss,  and  hours  of  honour. 
And  the  most  valiant  feel  them  both.  Take 
comfort ; 

The  next  is  ours;  1 have  a soul  descries  it. 
The  angry  bull  never  goes  back  for  breath. 
Hut  when  he  means  to  arm  his  fury  double. 
Let  this  day  set,  but  not  the  memory. 

And  we  shall  find  a time!  How  now.  Lieu- 
tenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lirut.  I know  not;  I am  maul'd ; we  are 
bravely  beaten ; 

All  our  young  gallants  lost. 

Leon.  Thou’rt  hurt. 

Lieut.  I’m  pepper'd ; [hands: 

I was  i’  th’  midst  of  all,  and  bang’d  of  all 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head;  it  rings’yet; 
Never  so  thresh’d.  Do  you  call  this  fame?  I 
have  fam'd  it ; [on't; 

I have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I’ll  no  more 
I’ll  no  such  scratching  saint  to  serve  hereafter. 
O'  my  conscience,  I was  kill'd  above  twenty 
times; 

And  yet,  1 know  not  what  a devil's  in’t, 

1 crawl'd  away,  and  liv'd  again  still.  1 am  hurt  I 
plaguilv : [colonel;] 

But  now  I have  nothing  near  ro  much  pain,  I 
They  have  slic'd  me  for  that  malady. 

Hem.  All  the  young  men  lost? 

Lirut.  I'm  glad  you're  here;  hut  they  are 
all  i’  th'  pound.  Sir; 

They'll  never  ride  o'er  other  men's  corn  again, 

I take  it.  [feathers. 

Such  frisking,  and  such  flaunting  with  their 
And  such  careering  with  their  mistress'  fa- 
vours! [nour. 

And  here  must  he  be  pricking'®  out  for  ho- 
And  there  got  he  a knock,  and  down  goes 
Pilgarlick, 

Commends  his  soul  to  his  she-saint,  and  exit. 
Another  spurs  in  there,  cries,  • Make  room, 
villains!  [verence, 

‘ I am  a lord!'  scarce  snoken,  but,  with  re- 
A rascal  take?  him  o'er  (lie  face,  and  fells  him: 
There  lies  the  bird,  the  Lord  be  with  him! 

Aeon.  Now,  Sir, 

Do  you  fitid  this  truth  ? 

Hem.  I would  not. 

Lieut.  Pox  upon  itl 


“ Pricking  out  for  honour .]  Pricking,  in  old  English,  signifies  riding.  Thus,  th*  first 
line  of  Spenser, 

‘ A gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain.' 

S»  after,  Another  spurs  in  there. 

Vol.  I.  . a 
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They  have  such  • tender  bodies  too,  such  cul- 
lisses,  [in  pieces. 

That  one  good  handsome  blow  breaks  them 
Leon.  How  stands  the  enemy? 

Lieut.  Ev’n  cool  enough  too : 

For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  been  shrewdly  heated; 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  to  his 
juleps. 

Leon.  He  marches  not  i’  th’  tail  on’s. 

Lieut.  No;  plague  take  him! 

He’ll  kiss  our  tails  as  soon.  He  looks  upon  us, 
As  if  he  would  say,  if  ye  will  turn  again, 
friends. 

We  will  belabour  you  a little  better. 

And  beat  a little  more  care  into  your  cox- 
combs. [against  us, 

Now  shall  we  have  damnable  ballads  out 
Most  wicked  madigrals:  And  ten  to  one, 
colonel. 

Sung  to  such  lousy,  lamentable  tunes 

Leon.  Thou  art  merry,  [troubled ; 

Howe’er  the  game  goes.  Good  Sir,  be  not 
A better  day  will  draw  this  back  again. 

Pray  go,  and  cheer  those  left,  and  lead  ’em  off ; 
They  are  hot,  and  weary. 

Dem.  I'll  do  any  thing. 

Leon.  Lieutenant,  send  one  presently  away 
To  th*  king,  and  let  hkn  know  our  state.—— 
And,  nark  ye! 

Be  sure  the  messenger  advise  his  majesty 
To  comfort  up  the  prince : He’s  full  of  sadness. 
Lieut.  When  shall  I get  a surgeon  ? This 
hot  weather,  [loncl. 

Unless  I be  well  pepper’d,  I shall  stink,  co- 
Leon.  Go ; I’ll  prepare  thee  one. 

Lieut.  If  you  catch  me  then. 

Fighting  again.  I'll  eat  hay  with  a horse! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Leucippe , reading ; and  two  maids  at  a 
table , writing. 

Leu.  Have  you  written  to  Merione? 

1 Maid.  Yes,  madam.  [has, 

Leu.  And  let  her  understand  the  hopes  she 
If  she  come  speedily? 

1 Maid.  All  these  are  specified. 

Leu.  And  of  the  chain  is  sent  her, 

And  the  rich  stuff,  to  make  her  shew  more 
handsome  here  ? 

1 Maid.  All  this  is  done,  madam. 

Leu.  What  have  you  dispatch’d  there  ? 

2 Maid.  A letter  to  the  country-maid,  an’t 

please  you.  [peevish ! 

Leu.  A pretty  girl/  but  peevish,  plaguy 
Have  you  bought  tn’  embroider’d  gloves,  and 
that  purse  for  her. 

And  the  new  curl  ? 

2 Maid.  They  are  ready  pack’d  up,  madam. 
Leu.  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me — let 
me  see  now 

She  is  not  fifteen,  they  say:  For  her  com- 
plexion— 


[Act  2.  Sc.  9. 

Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe ; here  I have  her — c Cloe, 

1 The  daughter  of  a country  gentleman  ; 
r Her  age  upon  fifteen’  — Now  her  com- 
plexion— [rolling; 

* A lovely  brown’ — here’tis— ‘ eyes  black  and 

* The  body  neatly  built ; she  strikes  a lute  well, 

* Sings  most  inticingly’— These  helps  con- 

sider’d, hundred. 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns ; ’twill  bear 
it  handsomely.  , 

Her  father’s  poor;  some  little  share  deducted. 
To  buy  him  a hunting  nag;  ay,  ’twill  be 
pretty. 

Who  takes  care  of  the  merchant’s  wife? 

1 Maid.  I have  wrought  her. 

Leu.  You  know  for  whom  she  is? 

1 Maid.  Very  well,  madam; 

Tho’  very  much  ado  1 had  to  make  her 
Apprehend  that  happiness. 

Leu.  These  kind  are  subtle.  [her? 

Did  she  not  cry,  and  blubber,  when  you  urg'd 
1 Maid.  Oh,  most  extremely,  and  swore 
she  would  rather  perish. 

Leu.  Good  signs,  very  good  signs,  symp- 
toms of  easy  nature  1 
Had  she  the  plate? 

I Maid.  She  look’d  upon’t,  and  left  Hj 
And  turn’d  again,  and  view’d  it. 

Leu.  Very  well  still.  [lie  there, 

I Maid.  At  length  she  was  content  to  let  it 
’Till  I call’d  for’t,  or  so. 

Leu.  She'll  come? 

1 Maid.  D’ye  take  me  [promise? 

For  such  a fool,  1 would  part  without  that 

Leu.  The  chamber's  next  the  park. 

2 Maid.  The  widow,  madam. 

You  bad  me  look  upon 

Leu.  Hang  her,  she’s  musty : [sluttish. 

She’s  no  man’s  meat ; besides,  she’s  poor  and 
Where  lies  old  Thisbe  now?  — You  are  so 
long  now ! 

2 Maid.  Thisbe,  Thisbe,  This  — agent 
Thisbe! — Oh,  1 have  her; 

She  lies  now  in  Nicopolis. 

Leu.  Dispatch  a packet. 

And  tell  her,  her  superior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  see  deliver'd 
Here  to  our  use,  some  twenty  young  and 
handsome. 

As  also  able  maids,  for  the  court-service, 

As  she  will  answer  it : We  are  out  of  beauty, 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here 
With  such  blown  stuff,  I am  asham’d  to  send 
it.  [Knock  within. 

Who’s  that?  look  out!  to  your  business, 
maid ! [lady. 

There’s  nothing  got  by  idleness. — There  is  a 
Which  if  1 can  but  buckle  with — Altca— 
A,  A,  A,  A,  * Altca,  voung  and  married, 

* And  a gfeat  lover  of  her  husband’ — well — 

‘ Not  to  be  brought  to  court.’  Say  ye  so? 

I’m  sorry ; 

The  court  sliall  be  brought  to  you  them— 
How  now?  who  « t? 
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Acts.  Sc. 3.] 


1 Maid.  An  ancient  woman,  with  a maid 
attending,  [money, 

A pretty  girl,  but  out  of  clothes;  for  a little 
It  seems,  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing* 
tip,  madam. 

j Enter  JVoman  and  Phebe. 

Leu.  Let  her  come  in.  Would  you  aught 
with  us,  good  woman? 

1 pray  be  short;  we  are  full  of  business. 

Worn.  I have  a tender  girl  here,  an’t  please 
your  honour— 

Leu.  Very  well. 

Worn.  That  hath  a great  desire  to  serve  your 
worship. 

Leu.  It  may  be  so;  I’m  full  of  maids. 

Worn.  She’s  young,  forsooth;  Ting 

And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  say,  her  bear- 

Leu.  You  sav  well.  Come  ye  hither,  maid ; 
let  me  feel  your  pulse : 

'Tis  somewhat  weak ; but  nature  will  grow 
stronger.  [pasterns. 

Let  me  see  your  leg ; she  treads  but  low  i’  th’ 

Worn.  A cork  Heel,  madam 

Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it, 

Without  your  aim,  good  woman.  What  d’ye 
pitch  her  at?' 

She’s  but  a slight  toy ; 17  cannot  hold  out  long. 

Worn  Ev’n  what  you  think  is  meet. 

Leu.  Giye  her  ten  crowns;  we  are  full  of 
business.  [home. 

She  is  a poor  woman ; let  her  take  a cheese 
Enter  the  wench  i’  th’  office. 

[ Exeunt  Woman  and  1 Maid. 

H Maid.  What  is  your  name,  sister? 

Phebe.  Phebe,  forsooth. 

Leu.  A pretty  name;  ’twill  do  well. 

Go  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  you, 
Phebe.  [Exit  Phebe. 

Let  my  old  velvet  skirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 

I ll  put  her  into  action  for  a wastcoat: 14 
And,  when  I have  rigg’d  her  up  once,  this 
small  pinnace 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  too.  Who’s 

there  ? [Knock  within . 

Lord,  shall  w£  ne’er  have  any  ease  in  this 

world?  [you  have? 

Still  troubled!  still  molested!  What  would 


(Enter  Menippus.) 

I cannot  furnish  you  faster  than  I am  able; 
An  you  were  my  huband  a thousand  times,  I 
cannot  do  it. 

At  least  a dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning. 
For  several  parts  o’  th’  kingdom ; I can  do  no 
more 

But  nay  ’em,  and  instruct  ’em. 

Men.  Prithee,  good  sweet-heart, 

I come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discourage  thee; 
1 know,  thou  labour’st  truly.  Hark  in  thine 
ear. 

Lat.  Ha! 

What,  do  you  make  so  dainty  on’t?  Look 
there; 

I am  an  ass,  I can  do  nothing! 

Men.  ‘ Celia  ?’  [Reading. 

Ay,  this  is  she — ' a stranger  bom.’ 

Leu.  What  would  you  give  for  more  now  ? 
Men.  Prithee,  my  best  Leucippe!  there’s 
much  hangs  on’t. 

* Lodg’d  at  the  end  of  Mars’s  Street*— that’s 

true,  too 

* At  the  sack  of  such  a town,  by  such  a soldier, 

* Preserv’d  a prisoner;  and  by  prince  Demetrius 

* Bought  from  that  man  ag?un,  maintain’d 

and  favour’d.’ 

How  came  you  by  this  knowledge? 

Leu.  Poor,  weak  man!  Ting) 

I have  a thousand  eves  (when  thou  art  sleep- 
Abmad,  and  full  of  business. 

Men.  You  ne’er  try’d  her?  [in 

Leu.  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level ; so  hedg’d 
By  the  prince’s  infinite  love  and  favour  to 
her 

Men.  She  is  a handsome  wench. 

Leu.  A delicate,  and  knows  it; 

And  out  of  that  proof-arms  herself. 

Men.  Come  in  then ; 

I have  a great  design  from  the  king  to  you. 
And  you  must  woric  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 
Leu.  I have  done 

Toys  in  my  time  of  some  note:  Old  as  I am, 
I think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books  1 

Men.  As  we  go  in.  I’ll  tell  you.  [Exeunt. 


11  She's  but  a slight  toy , 69V.J  ’This  examination,*  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  * of  a young  girl 

* for  business,  and  the  crying  down  her  value  for  being  a slight  thing,  together  with  every 

* other  circumstance  in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy; 

* though  it  were  to  be  wished  the  Author  had  added  a circumstance  which  should  make  Leu- 

* cippe’s  baseness  more  odious.’  Spectator,  VoL  iv.  No.  266.  R. 

1 * I'll  put  her  into  action  for  a wastcoat.]  The  term  wastcoateir  frequently  occurs  in  our 
Authors’  works.  It  sccum  to  imply,  a meaner  kind  of  strumpet:  In  Wit  Without  Money. 
Luce  says, 

— — Do  you  think  you're  here , Sir , 

Amongst  your  wastcoateers,  your  base  wenches  p 

That  scratch  at  such  occasions  f 

And  in  the  beginning  of  this  play,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  calls  Celia  a wastcoateir , 
"hen  in  a disposition  to  apply  to  her  the  severest  term  of  reproach.  It  is  probable,  th^  epithet 
*as  derived  from  some  particular  vest  worn  by  the  courtezans. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus , Timon , Lords , and 
a Soldier. 

Ant.  No  face  of  Borrow  for  this  loss  (’twill 
choke  him) 

Nor  no  man  miss  a friend.  I know  his  nature 
So  deep  impress’d  with  grief,  for  what  he  has 
suffer’d, 

That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. 
His  loss  i . not  so  infinite,  I hope,  soldier? 

Sol.  Faith,  neither  great,  nor  out  of  indis- 
The  young  men,  out  of  heat [cretion. 

Enter  Demetrius , Leontius , and  Lieutenant. 
Ant  I guess  the  manner. 

Lord.  1 he  prince,  an’t  like  your  grace. 
Ant.  You’re  welcome  home,  Sir! 

Come,  no  more  sorrow ! 1 have  heard  your 
fortune,  [man ; 

And  I myself  have  try’d  the  like.  Clear  up, 
I will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.  If  I doubled. 
Your  fear  iiad  lost,  and  that  you  had  turn’d 
your  back  to  ’em, 

Basely  besought  their  mercies 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  this  hand,  Sir, 

We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant.  1 know’t,  Leontius.  Or,  if  I thought 
Neglect  of  rule,  having  his  counsel  with  you. 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame. 

Your  men  forgot  and  scatter’d 

Leon.  None  of  these.  Sir; 

He  shew’d  himself  a noble  gentleman. 

Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant.  These  being  granted. 

Why  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act 
so  heinous,  [about  you  ? 

That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round 
1 have  lost  a battle. 

Leon.  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant.  With  a9  much  means  as  man 

Leon.  Or  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant.  Twenty  to  one  on  our  side  now. 

Leon.  Turn  tables; 

Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  flying  but  a mile  before  ’em ; 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  'twas  no  flight  neither. 
Sir;  [tumbled 

’Twas  but  a walk,  a handsome  walk.  I’ve 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a stock-fish, 
And  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver. 
Blooded  and  bang’d,  almost  a day  before  ’em. 
And  glad  I have  got  off  then.  Here’s  a mad 
shaver;  [comes  to’t; 

He  fights  his  share.  I’m  sure,  whene’er  he 
Yet  I have  seen  him  trip  it  tightly  too, 

And  cry,  * The  devil  take  the  hindmost  ever!’ 
Lieut.  I learnt  it  of  my  betters. 


[Acts.  Sc. 4. 

Leon.  Boudge*9  at  this? 

Ant.  lias  fortune  but  one  face? 

Lieut.  In  her  best  vizard, 

Methinks,  she  looks  hut  lousily. 

Ant.  Chance,  tho’  she  faint  now. 

And  sink  below  our  expectations,  [her? 
Is  there  no  hope  left  strong  enough  to  onoy 
Dem.  Tis  not,  this  day  I fled  before  the 
enemy,  [der’ d. 

And  lost  my  people,  left  mine  honour  mur- 
Mv  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ransom’d; 

W hich  to  a noble  soul  is  too,  too  sensible. 
Afflicts  me  with  this  sadness;  most  of  these. 
Time  may  turn  straight  again,  experience 
perfect,  [fortunes. 

And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler 
Oh,  I have  lost-  — 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it: 

I do  not  think  it  loss. 

Dem.  Oh,  Sir,  forgive  me! 

1 have  lost  my  friends,  those  worthy  souls  bred 
with  me; 

I have  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me; 
I have  lost  all  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  from 
me. 

Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  me! 

I liv’d  to  see  these  men  lost,  look’d  upon  it; 
These  men  that  twin'd  theii  loves  to  mine, 
their  virtues!  [save ’em! 

Oh,  shame  of  shames!  I saw,  and  could  not 
This  carries  sulphur  iti’t,  this  bur:i>,  and 
boils  me, 

And,  like  a fatal  tomb,  bestrides  mv  memory! 
Ant.  This  was  nard  fortune;  but  if  alive, 
and  Liken, 

Thc\  Khali  be  ransom’d,  let  it  be  at  millions. 
Dem.  They  arc  dead,  they  are  dead! 
Lieut.  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus? 
I may  be  dead  and  powder’d. 

Leon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 

We  are  not  certain  of*  their  deaths:  The 
enemy,  fouarirr. 

Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good 
What  noise  is  this; 

Grcut  shout  u'ithin . Enter  Gentleman. 
Lieut.  He  does  not  follow  us? 

Give  me  a steeple-top! 

Leon.  They  live,  they  live.  Sir! 

Ant.  Hold  up  your  manly  face.  They  live; 

they’re  here,  soli. 

Dem.  These  are  the  men ! 

1 Gent.  They  are ; and  live  to  honour  yon. 
Dem.  How  ’scap'd  ye,  noble  frieuds?  ine- 

t bought,  I saw  ye 
Even  in  theja\vs/>f death. 

2 Gent.  1 hanks  to  our  folly. 

That  spurr’d  us  on.  We  were  indeed  hedg’d 
round  in’t; 


19  Boudge."]  Perhaps  budget  from  the  French  bouger , to  stir , or  more  off"  the  place.  It  is 
now  held  a low  word;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Tempest,  it  was  not  so  reputed  in  his  time.  Boudge , however,  is  not  used  in  this  place  quite 
in  the  literal  sense  of  budge  ; but  is  rather  metaphorically  applied  to  the  grief  of  Demetrius;  as 
wc  still  see  the  modern  word  moved,  to  paint  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
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Act2.  Sc.  4.J 

And,  ev’n  beyond  the  hand  of  succour  beaten. 
Unhors’d,  disarm'd:  And  what  we  look'd  for 
then.  Sir,  [knoll, 

Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell 
And  see  the  grave  a-uigging,  tell. 

Dem.  For  Heav’ns  sake,  [off? 

Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer!  How  came  ye 
1 Gent.  Against  all  expectation;  the  brave 
Seleucus, 

I think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 
When  thro’  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 
lightning. 

And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 

And  after  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to, 

The  nevcr-certain  fate  of  war,  consid’ring, 

As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune’s  ruins. 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a short  time 
He  made  a stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  inform’d  his  judg- 
ment. 

How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  un- 
harden’d, [to  us. 

Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends;  he  cry  cl  out 

* Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master, 

1 To  the  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  De- 
metrius; [me 

* Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  shew’d  against 

* This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  hire, 

* Deserves  ev’n  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy, 

* Your  lives,  and  arms;  freely  I’ll  give  ’em  : 

Thank  him.’ 

And  thus  we  are  return’d,  Sir. 

Leon.  Faith,  'twas  well  done;  * [Sir? 
Twas  bravely  done.  Was’t  not  a noble  part, 
Lieut.  Had  1 been  there,  up  had  I gone,  I 
am  sure  on’t.  [yet. 

These  noble  tricks,  I never  durst  trust  'em 
Leon.  Let  me  not  live,  an  ’twere  not  a 
fam’d  honesty;  [l  wish.  Heaven, 

It  takes  me  such  a tickling  way!  Now  would 
But  ev’n  the  happiness,  ev'n  that  poor  blessing. 
For  all  the  sharp  afflictions  thou  hast  sent  me. 
But  ev’n  i'th’  head  o’  th’  field  to  take  Se- 
leucus: [still? 

I should  do  something  memorable.  Fy ! sad 

1 Gent.  Do  you  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.  Unransom’d,  was  it? 

2 Gent.  It  was,  Sir. 

Dem.  And  with  such  a fame  to  me? 

Said  you  not  so? 

Leon.  You  have  heard  it. 

Dem.  Oh,  Leontius! 

Better  l had  lost  ’em  all,  myself  had  perish’d. 
And  all  my  father’s  hopes ! 

Leon.  Mercy  upon  you!  [on’s! 

What  ail  you,  Sir  ? Death,  do  not  make  fools 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home?  20 
That’s  aline  hornpipe. 

Ant.  What’s  now  your  grief,  Demetrius? 
Dem.  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice? 

Leon.  He  beat  a pudding ! beat  us  but  once. 


Dem.  H’  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me 
Beat  me  to  nothing!  [to  a coward, 

Lieut . Is  not  the  devil  in  him? 

Leon.  I pray  it  be  no  worse. 

Dem.  Twice  conquer’d  me!  [dunce  here. 
Leon.  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I am  a 
Dem.  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then 
with  honour.  * [not  feel  it? 

That  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke!  dost  thou 
Leon.  Whereabouts  was  it?  for  I remem- 
ber nothing  yet.  [prisoners — 

Dem.  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  his 
Leon.  Yes;  he  set  ’em  free.  Sir,  with  arms 
and  honour. 

Dem.  There,  there;  now  thou  hast  it! 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy,  h*  has  beaten 
me.  [me ; 

At  that  I was  held  a master  in,  he  has  cow’d 
Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o’  th'  fight  he  has 
charg'd  me  l 

Am  I not  now  a wretched  fellow  ? Think  on’t; 
And  when  thou  hast  examin’d  all  ways  ho- 
nourable, 

And  find’st  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this. 
Conclude  I am  a wretch, and  was  twice  beaten ! 

Ant.  I have  observ’d  your  way,  and  uuder- 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetrius.  [stand  it. 
My  noble  child,  thou  shall  not  fall  in  virtue; 
1 and  my  pow'r  will  sink  first!  You,  Leontius, 
Wait  for  a new  commission.  You  shall  out 
again,  [here ; 

And  instantly;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night 
Not  see  a friend,  nor  take  a blessing  with  you. 
Before  you  be  i’  th’  field.  The  enemy  is  up 
still,  [son. 

And  still  in  full  design : Charge  him  again. 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  hast 
Or  leave  thy  body  by  him.  [lost  there, 

Dcm.  You  raise  me  ! 

And  now  I dare  look  up  again,  Leontius. 
Leon.  Ay,  ay,  Sir;  1 am  thinking,  who  we 
shall  take  of  'em. 

To  make  all  straight;  and  who  we  shall  give 
to  the  devil. 

What  say’st  thou  now.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  I say  nothing.  [now  ? 

Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I have  no  mind  to  fight 
1 find  my  constitution  mightily  alter’d, 

Since  I came  home:  I hale  all  noises  too. 
Especially  the  noise  of  drums.  I am  now  as 
\vell 

As  any  living  man ; why  not  as  valiant? 

To  fight  now,  is  a kind  of  vomit  to  me; 

It  goes  against  my  stomach. 

Dem.  Good  Sir,  presently; 

You  cannot  do  your  son  so  fair  a favour. 

Ant.  'Tis  my  intent  : I’ll  see  you  march 
away  too.  [tius. 

Come,  get  your  men  together  presently,  Leon- 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  march. 
Leon.  We  go.  Sir. 


20  Neither  go  to  church , nor  tarry  at  home .]  We  suppose  this  to  have  been  a familiar  old 
toying,  and  to  be  applied  by  Ijeontius  to  Demeirius's  being  pleased  neither  way;  being  dis- 
tressed at  their  loss,  and  grieved  at  their  recovery. 
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Ant.  Wait  you  on  me:  I’ll  bring  you  to 
your  command. 

And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up. 

Detn.  You  love  me ! 

[£a?wi/  Ant.  and  Dcm . 
Leon.  Go,  get  the  drums;  beat  round. 
Lieutenant! 

Lieut.  Hark  you.  Sir;  [riage 

I have  a foolish  business,  they  call  mar- 
Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 

Lieut.  The  party  stays.  Sir  ; 

I have  giv’n  tnc  priest  his  money  too:  All 
my  friends,  Sir, 

My  fatner,  and  my  mother  — 

Leon.  Will  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  She  brings  a pretty  matter  with  her. 
Leon.  Half  a dozen  Dastards? 

Lieut.  Some  forty.  Sir— 

Leon.  A goodly  competency ! 

Lieut.  I mean.  Sir,  pounds  a-ycar.  I’ll 
dispatch  the  matter ; [Sir. 

*Tis  but  a night  or  two;  I’ll  overtake  you, 
Leon.  The  two  old  legions?  yes.  Where 
lies  the  horse-quarter? 

Lieut.  And  if  it  be  a boy.  I’ll  cv’n  make 
bold.  Sir 

Leon.  Away  wi’  your  whore,  a plague  o’ 
your  whore ! you  damn’d  rogue. 

Now  you  are  cur’d  and  well,  must  you  be 
clicketing? 

Lieut.  I have  broke  my  mind  to  roy  ancient; 
in  my  absence — 

He’s  a sufficient  gentleman. 

Leon.  Get  forward! 

Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion! 

Leon.  Get  you  forward; 

Else  I’ll  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut.  Strange,  Sir,  a gentleman. 

And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a man. 

Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee! 

How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 

Lieut . This  whore,  Sir? 

*Tis  strange,  a poor  whore 

I.eon.  Do  not  answer  me ! [again. 

Troop,  troop  away ! Do  not  name  this  whore 
Or  think  there  is  a whore  — — 

Lieut.  That’s  very  hard.  Sir. 

Leon.  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  to*l;  1 11  have 
thee  gelded ! 

I’ll  walk  you  out  before  me ! Not  a word  more! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Leucippe  and  Governess. 

£fu.  You  are. the  mistress  of  the  house, 
Yvhere  this  young  lady  lies?  [you  say. 

Gov . For  want  of  a better. 

Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  such  a 
purpose.  [directly. 

When  was  the  prince  with  her?  Answer  me 
Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a-warring. 

Leu.  Very  well  then 
What  carnal  copulation  are  you  privy  to 
Between  these  two? — Be  not  afraid;  we  are 
women,  [harm  in’t. 

And  may  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves ; no 
Gov.  No,  sure,  there’s  no  harm  in’t,  I con- 
ceive that; 

But  truly,  that  I ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise  given,  than  a hopeful  gentle- 
woman — ■ 

Leu.  You’ll  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her? 
Gov.  There  I am  with  you ; 

And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightily. 
Leu.  Slay  there  a while.  And  gives  her  gifts? 
Gov.  Extremely ; 

And  truly  makes  a very  saint  of  her. 

Lieu.  I should  think  now,  [with  me; 
(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment 
I sec  ’tis  none  o’  th'  worst — Come,  sit  down 
by  me) 

That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly— 
Gov.  Being  so  young  as  they  are  too— 
Leu.  You  say  well! 

But  that,  methinks,  6ome  further  promises— 
Gov.  Yes,  yes;  [her. 

I have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  marry 
Leu.  Very  well  still.  They  do  not  use  to 
fall  out? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  chickens  to  one  another  1 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I have  done  then ; [and  do  it. 

And  lie  you  gone.  You  know  your  charge, 
Y’ou  know  whose  will  it  is:  If  you  transgress 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  see  her,  [it, 

Before  die  king’s  will  be  fulfill'd 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu.  You’ll  be  hang’d  if  you  da  it,  that  I’ll 
assure  you.  [obey'  vou. 

Gov.  But,  ne’crthelcss,  I’ll  make  bold  to 
Leu.  Away,  and  to  your  business  then! 

. Gov.  *Tis  done,  madam ! [Exeunt. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

ds/.THOU  hast  taken  wondrous  pains; 

* but  yet,  Menippus.  [try? 

You  understand  not  of  what  blood  and  coun- 


IN. 

Men.  I labour'd  that,  but  cannot  come,  t* 
know  it.  [language. 

A Greek,  1 am  sure,  she  is;  she  speaks  this 
Ant.  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome f 
Men.  Most  enticing. 

Ant.  Sold  for  a prisoner? 
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Act  3.  Sc.  9.] 


Men.  Yes,  Sir;  some  poor  creature. 

Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly? 

Men.  They  say,  extremely. 

Ant.  Tis  well  prevented  then.  Yes,  I 
perceiv’d  it : 

When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a hundred 
stops. 

Desir’d  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a minute ; 
Which  I with  anger  cross’d.  I knew  his  bu- 
siness; [ney,  man» 

I knew  "twas  she  he  hunted  on.  This  jour- 
I beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intended. 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe. 
When  comes  she  ? 

Men.  This  morning,  Sir. 

Ant.  Lodge  her  to  all  delight  then ; 

For  I would  have  her  try’d  to  th’  test : l know. 
She  must  be  some  crack'd  coin,  not  fit  his 
traffick ;41 

Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  shame  will 
make  him  leave  her; 

Or  we  shall  work  a nearer  way : I’ll  bury  him. 
And  with  him  all  the  hopes  i have  cast  upon 
him. 

Ere  he  shall  dig  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
You  know  which  way  to  firing  her:  I’ll  stand 
close  there,  fMenippus, 

To  view  her  as  she  passes.  A nd,  do  you  near. 
Observe  her  with  all  sweetness;  humour  her; 
’Twill  make  her  lie  more  careless  to  our  pur- 
poses. 

Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 

Men.  I’m  gone.  Sir.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Celia  and  Governess. 

Celia.  Governess,  from  whom  was  this 
gown  sent  me?  [it  else. 

Prithee,  be  serious,  true-.**  I will  not  wear 
It  is  a handsome  one. 

Gov.  As  though  you  know  not? 

Celia  No,  faith: 

But  I believe  for  certain  too— yet  I wonder. 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way. 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  the  curious  searenings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it : Does  it  please  you} 
Celia.  ’Tis  very  rich,  methinks,  too.  Pri- 
thee, tell  me? 


Gov.  From  one  that  likes  you  well.  Never 
look  coy,  lady;  [ings. 

These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  pout- 
Celia.  Pourings,  and  gifts?  Is  it  from  any 
stranger?  [talk  to  you. 

Gov.  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no 
What  if  it  be,  I pray  you? 

Celia.  Unpin,  goocl  governess; 

Quick,  ouick! 

Gov.  Why,  what’s  the  matter? 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governess ! 

Fy  on’t,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me!  poorly! 
A trick  put  in  upon  me?  Well  said,  governess! 
1 vow,  I would  not  wear  it — Out!  it  smells 
musty. 

Are  these  your  tricks?  now  I begin  to  smell  it; 
Abominable  musty!  Will  you  help  me? 

The  prince  will  come  again 

Govt  You  are  not  mad,  sure?  [upon  it! 
Celia.  As  I live.  I'll  cut  it  off!  A pox 
For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  use.  Do  you 
bring  me  liveries?  [thou  base  woman  ? 
Stales  43  to  catch  kites  ? Dost  thou  laugh  too. 
Gov.  I cannot  chuse,  if  1 should  be  bang’d. 
Celia.  Abuse  me, 

And  then  laugh  at  me  too?  A 

Gov.  I do  not  abuse  you : 

Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty? 
You  want  cloaths ; is  it  such  a heinous  sin,  I 
To  see  you  stor'd  ? [beseech  ye, 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness  than 
Gov.  What  way?  [this  way. 

Celia.  I shall  curse  thee  fearfully. 

If  thou  provok’st  me  further:  And  take  heed. 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman  ; 

Gov.  Curse  him  that  sent  it.  * 

Celia.  Tell  but  his  name— 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not?  by  this  fair  light— 
Gov.  You  are  so  full  of  passion— 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good?  be  honest?  dare 
not  curse  him? 

Gov.  I think  you  dare  not;  I believe  so. 
Celia.  Speak  him!  [it bravely. 

Gov.  Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  with. 
And  takeyour  full  charge. 

Celia,  if  I do  not,  hang  me ! 

Tell  hut  his  name. 

Gov.  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  sent  it: 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i’  th’  eye  *♦ 
now,  lady. 


**  Not  Jit  his  traffick. ] The  sense  intended  is  plain  enough  ; yet  there  appears  to  be  a slight 
corruption  in  the  passage.  To  reconcile  it  to  the  rest  of  the  context,  we  might,  if  the  present 
words  remain  unchanged,  insert  Jot,  and  read,  * not  Jit  for  his  traffick ; or  else,  with  no 
great  violence  to  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  read,  * nor  Jit  his  traffick:'  Both  which  read- 
ings, as  well  as  the  present,  imply  that  she  is  too  base  and  low  to  have  any  commerce  with 
Demetrius. 

24  Celia.  Governess,  from  whom  teas  this  gown  sent  me,  fcfc.J  The  honesty  of  Celia’s  con- 
duct, her  inviolable  affection  to  the  prince,  ner  jealousy  of  being  decoy’d  by  the  base  court- 
agents,  and  her  absolute  defiance  to  all  addresses  whatever,  arc  admirably  drawn  throughout  her 
whole  character.  Theobald. 

13  Stales.']  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 

purpose.  Johnson. 

14  Kill  him  »’  th'  eye.]  It  has  been  remarked  in  the  notes  on  Philaster,  that,  as  all  good 

shooters 
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Celia . Is  he  come  home? 

Gov.  It  seems  so.  But,  your  curse  now ! 
Celia.  You  do  not  lie,  1 hope. 

Gov.  You  d ire  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Prithee,  do  not  abuse  me!  Is  he 
come  home,  indeed  ? [thee. 

For  I would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe 
Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chuse.  Alas,  I deal 
for  strangers,  [liveries! 

That  send  you  scurvy,  musty  gowns  ; stale 
I have  my  tricks ! 

Celia.  ’Tis  a good  gown ; a handsome  one ; 
I did  but  jest,  lVhere  is  he? 

Gov.  He  that  sent  it [that again? 

Celia.  How?  he  that  sent  it?  Is*t  come  to 
Thou  can* st  not  be  so  foolish.  Prithee,  speak 
I may  mistake  thee.  [out ; 

Gov.  1 said,  he  that  sent  it— 

Celia.  Curse  o’  my  life!  why  dost  thou  vex 
me  thus?  [not? 

I know  thou  mean’st  Demetrius;  dost  thou 
I charge  thee  speak  truth!  If  it  be  any 

other [the  justice 

Thou  know’st  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and 
His  anger  will  inHict,  if  e’er  he  know  this; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  wo- 
man, [too  late  too. 

Thou  beastly  woman ! and  thou  shalt  know 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I am  no  ward, 

No  sale-stuff  for  your  money-merchant*  that 
sent  it  I [thou— 

Who  dare  send  me,  or  how  dost  thou. 
Gov.  What  you  please: 

For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 

The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Celia.  Tis  strange,  Tvou, 

That  you  should  deal  so  peevishly!  BesKrew 
You  have  put  me  in  a heat. 

Gov.  1 am  sure  you  ha\e  kill'd  me; 

1 ne'er  receiv’d  such  language:  1 can  but 
wait  upon  you,  [you. 

And  be  your  drudge  ; keep  a poor  life  to  serve 
Celia  You  know  my  nature  is  too  easy, 
governess;  [does  he? 

And  you  know  now,  I am  sorry  too.  How 
Gov.  Oh,  Cod,  my  head  ! 

Celia.  Prithee,  be  well,  aud  tell  me. 

Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came  ? Nay,  see 
now!  [governess. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny — Good,  sweet 
Did  he  but  name  his  Celia?  Look  upon  me! 
Upon  my  faith,  I meant  no  harm!  Here, 
take  this.  [wench? 

And  buv  thyself  some  trifles.  Did  ne,  good 
Gov.  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 

Celia.  That’s  my  good  governess  1 

Gov.  There’s  more  cloaths  making  for  you. 

Celia.  More  cloaths? 

Gov.  More; 

Richer  and  braver;  I can  tell  you  that  news; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 


Celia.  To  what  use,  sirrah  ? 

Gov.  You  are  too  good  for  our  house  now: 
We,  poor  wretches, 

Shall  lose  the  comfort  of  you* 

Celia.  No,  I hope  not. 

Gov.  For  ever  lose  you,  lady. 

Celia.  Lose  me?  wherefore? 

I hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Gov.  Tis  sure,  it  must  be  so : [tion, 

You  must  shine  now  at  court ! Such  prepara- 

Such  hurry,  and  such  hanging  rooms- 

Celia.  To  th’  court,  wench? 

Was  it  to  th'  court,  thou  saidst? 

Gov.  You’ll  find  it  so. 

Celia.  Stay,  stay  ; this  cannot  be. 

Gov.  I say,  it  must  be. 

I hope  to  find  you  still  the  same  good  lady. 
Celia.  To  tn’  court?  This  stumbles  me. 
Art  sure,  for  me,  wench, 

This  preparation  is  ? 

Gov.  She  is  perilous  crafty ; [A side. 

I fear,  loo  honest  for  us  all  too. — Am  I sure  I 
live? 

Celia  To  th’  court?  this  cannot  down: 
What  should  1 do  there?  [thus, 

Why  should  he  on  a sudden  change  his  mind 
And  not  make  ine  acquainted?  (Sure,  he 
loves  me!)  [him; 

His  vow  was  made  against  it,  and  mine  with 
At  least,  while  this  king  liv'd.  He  will  come 
And  see  me,  ere  I go?  [hither, 

Goo.  'Would  some  wise  woman  T/Ifidf. 
Had  her  in  working! — That  Ithink  he  will 
not,  [you. 

Because  be  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet 
You  shall  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia.  A courtier? 

What  may  that  meaning  be?  Sure,  he  will 
see  me  [governess ; 

If  he  be  come;  he  must.  Hark  you,  good 
Whut  age  is  the  king  of? 

Goi».  He’s  an  old  man,  and  full  of  business. 
Celia.  I fear  too  full,  indeed.  What  ladies 
are  there  ? 

I would  be  loth  to  want  good  company. 

Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  you  would 
desire;  [p®n)' 

And,  when  yon  arc  acouainted,  the  best  corn- 
Celia.  ’Tis  very  well.  Prithee,  go  in;  let* 
talk  more. 

For,  tho’  1 fear  a trick,  I’ll  bravely  try  it. 
Gov.  I sec  he  must  be  cunning,  knocks 
this  doc  down.  [Astde. 

[ILlCHMt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Lieutenant  and  Leontius,  Drum* 
within, 

Leon.  You  shall  not  have  your  will,  sir* 
ruh!  Arc  you  running?  [ascasno* 

Have  you  gotten  a toy  in  your  heels?  1*  du* 


shooters  aim  at  the  heart,  it  is  a term  of  reproach  t*  say,  he  kills  in  the  eye.  So  here,  the  Gover- 
ness means,  * If  you  shoot  at  Demetrius,  you  will  take  so  bad  aim  as  to  hit  him  in  the  rjfO 
* hntcud  of  the  part  you  should  aim  at,’ 
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Act  3.  Sc.  3.] 

When  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your 
ears  up 

After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horse  ? 

Lieut . Why,  look  ye  now ! [a  man  fight 

What  a strange  man  are  you  ? Would  you  have 
At  all  hours  all  alike? 15 

Leon.  Do  but  fight  something, 

But  half  a blow,  and  put  thy  stomach  to’t: 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths 
at  ’em.  [thank  you  heartily! 

Lieut.  And  have  my  teeth  knock'd  out;  I 
You  arc  my  dear  friend! 

Lam.  What  a devil  ails  thee? 

Dost  long  to  be  bang’d  ? 

Lieut.  Faith,  Sir,  I make  no  suit  for’t : 

But  rather  than  I would  live  thus  out  of  cha- 

Continually  in  brawling [rity, 

Leon.  Art  thou  not  he 

(I  may  be  cozen’d) 

Lieut.  I shall  be  discover’d.  [lish  pains, 
Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hcl- 
When  thou  wert  crawling-sick,  didst  aim  at 
wonders  ? 

When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain? 

Lieut.  You  have  found  the  cause  out; 

I had  ne’er  been  inad  to  fight  else.  I con- 

fess, Sir, 

The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex’d  me. 
Made  me  as  daily  careless  what  became  of  me, 
Till  a kind  sword  there  wounded  me,  and 
eas’d  me  ; [well  now, 

Twas  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.  I am 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life : Mcthinks, 
now, 

I I shews  as  mad  a thing  to  me  to  see  you  scuffle, 
And  kill  one  another  foolishly  for  honour, 

As  ’twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne’er  fight  more? 
Lieut.  1’  th'  mind  I am  in. 

Leon.  Nor  ne’er  be  sick  again? 

Lieut.  I hope  I shall  not.  [seech  thee, 
Leon.  Prithee  he  sick  again  ; prithee,  I Ut- 
Bcj  ust  so  sick  again. 

Lieut.  I’ll  just  be  hang’d  first. 

Leon.  If  all  the  arts  that  are  can  make  a 
cliolick,  [(mark  me!) 

{Therefore  look  to’t!)  or  if  imposthumes 

As  big  as  football* 

Lieut.  Deliver  me  ! [kidnies, 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  pound  weight  i’  th’ 
Thro’  ease  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gather’d. 
I’ll  feed  you  up  myself,  Sir;  I’ll  prepare  you! 


You  cannot  fight,  unless  the  devil  tear  you? 
You  shall  not  want  provocations;  I’ll  scratch 
you ; [head-ach — 

I’ll  have  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the 
Lieut.  Good  colonel,  I’ll  do  any  thing! 
Leon.  No,  no,  nothing! 

Then  will  I have  thee  blown  with  a pair  of 
smiths’  bellows,  [with  you) 

(Because  you  shall  he  sure  to  have  a round  gale 
Fill’d  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua-fortis; 

And  let  these  work  ; these  may  provoke. 
Lieut.  Good  colonel ! [plain  with  me ; 
Leon.  A coward  in  full  blood?  Prithee,  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good? 

Lieut.  Nor  basting  neither.  Sir. 

Leon.  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

Enter  Jirst  Gentleman. 

1 Gent.  Where  are  you,  colonel? 

The  prince  expects  you.  Sir;  h’  has  hedg'd 
the  enemy  [valours 

Within  a straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a passage: 

He  has  ’em  now. 

Leon.  I knew  all  this  before.  Sir; 

I chalk’d  him  out  his  way.  But,  do  vou  see 
that  thing  there?  fa  little, 

Lieut.  Nay,  good  sweet  colonel  1 I’ll  fight 
Leon.  That  thing!  [tenant. 

1 Gent.  What  thing?  I see  the  brave  Lieu- 
Leon . Rogue,  what  a name  hast  thou  lost  ? 
Lieut.  You  may  help  it; 

Yet  you  may  help’t : I’ll  do  you  any  courtesy! 
I know  you  love  a wench  well. 

Enter  second  Gentleman. 

Leon.  Look  upon  him. 

Do  you  look  too. 

2 Gent.  What  should  1 look  on?  [rection  ■. 

I come  to  tell  you,  the  prince  stays  your  di- 
We  have  ’em  now  i*  th’  coop,  Sir. 

Leon.  Let  ’em  rest  there,  [first “ 

And  chew  upon  their  miseries.  But,  look 
Lieut.  I cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

Leon.  Look  on  this  fellow  ! 

2 Gent.  I know  him ; ’tis  the  valiant,  brave 
Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the 
rogue?  Steal  off ! 

Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it! 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 

And  if  thou  kill’st  but  two  -—* 


xs Would  you  hare  a man  fight 

At  all  hours  all  alike  ?]  The  character  of  the  Lieutenant  refusing  to  fight  after  he  was 
cured  of  his  bodily  malady,  (as  Mr.  Langbaine  tells  us  in  his  account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets)  resembles  the  story  of  thp  soldier  belonging  to  Lucullus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of 
Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2.  But  the  very  story  is  related  in  A Theatre  of  Wits  Ancient  and  Modern, 
represented  in  a Collection  of  Apothcgmes  Pleasant  and  Profitable,  by  Thomas  Forde,  8vo.  P>(>0, 
p.3(>,  in  these  words:  * Antigonus  observing  a sickly  souldicr  to  be  very  valiant,  procured  h»« 

* physician  to  heai  him  ; who  afterwards  began  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger,  not  venturing 

* as  formerly ; which  Antigonus  noting,  demanded  the  reason  : The  souldicr  answered,  O Au- 

4 tigonus,  thou  art  the  reason;  before  I ventured  nothing  but  a diseased  corpse,  and  then  I chose 
4 rather  to  die  quickly,  than  to  live  sickly : I invited  Death  to  do  me  a couitesie;  now  it  is 
4 otherwise  with  me,  for  now  I have  somewhat  to  lose.’  IX 

Vo l.  I.  SY 
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[Act  3.  Sc.  4. 


Lieut.  You  may  excuse  me; 

’Tis  not  my  fault : I dare  not  fight. 

Leon.  He  rul’d  yet ; 

I’ll  beat  thee  on;  go,  wink  and  fight!  A 
plague  upon  your  sheep’s  heart! 

2 Gent.  What’s  all  this  matter? 

1 Gent.  Nay,  I cannot  shew  you.  [to  ’em. 
Leon.  Here’s  twenty  pound,  go  but  smell 
Lieut.  Alas,  Sir, 

I have  taken  such  a cold,  I can  smell  nothing. 

Leon.  1 can  smell  a rascal,  a rank  rascal! 
Fy,  how  he  stinks,  stinks  like  a tired  jade! 

S Gent.  What,  Sir?  [him? 

Leon.  Why,  that  Sir ; do  not  you  smell 

2 Gent.  Smell  him  ? 

Lieut.  I must  endure. 

Leon.  Stinks  like  a dead  dog,  carrion! 
There's  no  such  damnable  smell  under  Heav’n, 
As  the  faint  sweat  of  a coward.  Will  you 
fight  yet?  [spoke  the  worst 

Lieut.  Nay,  now  I defy  you;  you  have 
You  can  of  me;  ami  if  every  man  should  take 
What  you  say  to  the  heart,  God  ha’  mercy ! :6 
Leon.  God  ha’  mercy,  with  all  my  heart! 
here  I forgive  thee;  [us. 

And,  fight,  or  fight  not,  do  but  go  along  with 
And  keep  my  dog. 

Lieut.  I love  a good  dog  naturally. 

] Gent.  What’s  all  this  stir,  Lieutenant? 
Lieut.  Nothing,  Sir, 

But  a slight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon.  Pox  take  thee!  [coward. 

Sure,  1 shall  love  this  rogue,  lie’s  so  pretty  a 
Come,  gentlemen,  let’s  up  now,  and  if  For- 
tune [her. 

Dare  play  the  slut  again,  111  nevermore  saint 
Come,  play-fellow,  come ! prithee,  come  up! 
come,  chicken ! 

I have  a way  shall  fit  yet.  A tame  knave ! 
Come,  look  upon  us. 

Lieut.  I’ll  tdl  you  who  docs  best,  boys. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus,  above. 
Men.  I saw  her  coming  out. 

Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her? 


Men.  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other 
By  me  anjiointed.47  [gentlemen, 

Ant.  Where’s  your  wife? 

Men.  She's  ready 

To  entertain  her  here.  Sir;  and  some  ladies 
Fit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  shews  she  in  her  trim  now? 
Men.  Oh,  most  divinely  sweet. 

Ant.  Prithee,  speak  softly. 

How  does  she  take  her  coming? 

Men.  She  bears  it  bravely ; [preserve  me! 
Hut  what  she  thinks — For  Heav  n sake.  Sir, 

If  the  prince  chance  to- find  this 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool ; 

She  thinks  to  meet  him  here. 

Mem.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant.  Was  she  hard  to  bring? 

Men.  No,  she  believ’d  it  quickly. 

And  quickly  made  herself  fit.  The  gown  a 
little,  [quainted  with, 

And  those  new  things  she  has  not  been  ac- 
At  least  in  this  place,  where  she  liv’d  a prisoner, 
Troubled  and  stirr’d  her  mind.  But,  believe 
me,  Sir,  [her;*4 

She  has  worn  as  good,  they  sit  so  apted  to 
And  she  is  so  great  a mistress  of  disposure. 
Here  they  coinc  now:  But  take  a full  view 
of  {icr. 

Enter  Celia , Timon,  Charinthus , and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Ant.  IIow  cheerfully  she  looks?  How  she 
salutes  all?  [young,  sure. 

And  how  she  views  the  place?  She  is  very 
That  was  an  admirable  smile,  a catching  one; 
The  very  twang  of  Cupid’s  bow  sung  to  it! 19 
She  has  two-edg’d  eyes ; they  kill  o’  both  sides. 
Men.  She  makes  a stand,  as  though  she 
Ant.  Be  still  then.  [would  speak. 

Celia . Good  gentlemen,  trouble  yourselves 
no  further;  [here. 

I had  thought,  sure,  to  have  met  a noble  triend 
Tim.  You  may  meet  many,  lady. 

Celia.  Such  as  you  arc,  - 
I covet  few,  or  none.  Sir. 

Char.  Will  you  walk  thi}  way, 

And  take  30  tfic  sweets  o’  th’  garden?  cool 
and  close,  lady.  * 


26 To  the  heart 

Leon.  God  ha’  mercy, 

God  ha'  mercy.  See.]  As  these  words  are  here  repealed  twice,  we  have  no  doubt  but  they 
should,  the  first  time,  he  assigned  to  the  Lieutenant. 

17  Timon , Charinthus , and  some  other  gentlemen .]  How  the  character  of  courtiers  being 
made  male-bawds,  (so  frequently  introduced  in  the  plays  of  our  Authors)  might  go  down  with 
the  audiences  of  those  times,  I cannot  answer:  But,  I am  sure,  they  would  be  exploded  by 
that  nicety  of  taste  to  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Theobald. 

xK  They  sit  so  apted  to  Act.]  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  this  participle,  or 
the  verb  apt,  in  any  other  place.  The  Author  might  perhaps  have  written  aptly.  The  pre- 
sent text,  however,  is  not  inelegant. 

The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  sung  to  i/.]  There  is  something  so  uncommon,  as  well 
as  poetical,  in  the  turn  of  this  line,  we  could  not  pass  over  the  speech  without  remarking  the 
beauty  of  it.  Some  editions  /[among  which  number  is  that  of  17*0),  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  old  folio,  read,  sung  in  it. 

30  And  take  the  sweets  o'  th'  garden .]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  suspect  the  right 
reading  to  be.  And  taste  the  sweets  o'  th'  garden. 
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Act  3.  Sc.  5.J 

Celia.  Methinks,  this  open  air's  far  better. 
Tend  ye  that  way  ? 

Pray.  where’s  the  woman  came  along? 

Char.  What  woman? 

Celia.  The  woman  of  the  house  I lay  at. 
Tim.  Woman  ? 

Here  was  none  came  along,  sure. 

Celia.  Sure,  I am  catch'd  then. 

Pray,  where’s  the  prince? 

Char.  He  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

We  arc  his  hum  hie  servants. 

Celia.  I could  laugh  now,  [not; 

To  see  how  finely  I am  cozen’d  : Yet  I fear 
For,  sure,  I know  a way  to  ’scape  all  dangers. 
Tim.  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 
Celia.  My  lodgings?  [here? 

For  Heav’n  sake,  Sir,  what  office  do  I bear 
Tim.  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

Enter  Leucippe  and  Ladies. 

Celia.  You  have  hit  it:  [these  now? 

I thank  your  sweet  heart  for  it!  Who  arc 
Char.  Ladies,  that  come  to  serve  you. 

Celia.  Well  consider’d. 

Are  you  my  servants? 

Lady.  Servants  to  your  pleasures. 

Celia.  1 dare  believe  yc,  but  1 dare  not 
trust  ye!  [patiently. 

Catch’d  with  a trick?  well,  I must  bear  it 
Methinks,  this  court’s  a neat  place;  all  the 

Of  so  refin’d  a size Qieople 

Tim.  This  is  no  poor  rogue. 

Leu.  Were  it  a paradise,  to  please  your 

fancy,  [you 

And  entertain  the  sweetness  you  bring  with 
Celia.  Take  breath;  you’re  fat,  and  many 
words  may  melt  you.  [Heav’n, 

Th  is  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Bless  me. 
What  shall  become  of  me?  I am  i'  th’  pitfall. 
On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  old  viper, 

And  all  these  little  ones  creep  every  night 
ln:o  her  hellv.  Do  you  hear,  plump  servant, 
And  you,  my  little  sucking  ladies?  you 
Must  teach  me  (for  I know  your’ re  excellent 
at  carriage) 

How  to  behave  myself;  for  I am  rude  yet. 
But,  you  say,  the  prince  will  come? 

Lady.  Will  fly  to  see  you.  [king  now, 
. Celia.  For,  look  you,  if  a great  man,  say  the 

Should  come  and  visit  me 

Men.  She  names  you. 

Ant.  Peace,  fool!  [kindness 

Celia.  And  offer  me  a kindness,  such  a 
Leu.  Ay,  such  a kindness! 


Celia.  Tme,  lady,  such  a kindness: 

What  shall  that  kindness  be  now? 

Leu.  A witty  lady! 

Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia.  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 

Leu.  And  a sweet  saying  ’tis. 

Celia.  And  I grow  peevish? 

Leu.  You  must  not  be  neglectful. 

Celia,  There’s  the  matter,  [miss  it. 

There’s  the  main  doctrine  now,  ana  I may 
Or  a kind  handsome  gentleman? 

Leu.  You  say  well. 

Celia.  They’ll  count  us  basely  bred. 

Leu.  Not  freely  nurtur’d. 

Celia.  I’ll  take  thy  counsel. 

Leu.  *Tis  an  excellent  woman! 

Celia.  I find  a notable  volume  here,  a 
Icarn’d  one.  [her; 

Which  way  ? For  I would  fain  be  in  my  cnam- 
In  truth,  sweet  .ladies,  I grow  weary.  Fy  l 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me? 

Lady.  This  way,  madam. 

Celia.  Now,  by  mine  honour,  I grow  won- 
drous faint  too.  [fans! 

Leu.  Your  fans,  sweet  gentlewomen,  your 
Celia.  Since  I am  fool’d. 

I’ll  m ike  myself  some  sport,  tho*  I pay  dear 
for’t.  * [£rr7. 

Men.  You  sec  now  what  a manner  of  wo- 
man she  Is,  Sir. 

Ant.  Thou  art  an  ass! 

Men.  Is  this  a fit  love  for  the  prince? 

Ant.  A coxcomb!  [wench. 

Now,  by  my  crown,30  a dainty  wench,  a sharp 
And  a matchless  spirit!  How  she  jeer’d  ’em? 
How  carclesly  she  scoff’d  ’em  ? Use  her  nobly. 
I would  I had  not  seen  her!  Wait  anon. 

And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 

[ii.reMn/. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Leontius , and  the  two  Gentlemen. 
Leon.  Wc  must  keep  a round,  and  a strong 
watch  to-night;  [morning: 

The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy  'till  tnc 
But  for  the  trick  I told  you  for  this  rascal, 
This  rogue,  that  health  and  strong  heart 

makes  a coward 

I Gent.  Ay,  if  it  take. 

Leon.  Ne  er  fear  it;  the  prince  has  it. 

And  if  he  let  it  fall,  I must  not  know  it; 

He  will  susiiert  n»e  presently : But  you  two 
May  help  Uic  plough. 


30  AW,  by  my  crown , a dainty  wench.]  Tile  king  is  described,  in  the  dramatis  person trt 
an  old  man  with  young  desires:  And  so,  indeed,  he  apjicars  to  be,  as  our  pdets  have,  thought 
fit  to  represent  him.  But  it  is  greatly  derogatory  to  the  gravity,  wisdom,  and  illustrious  cha- 
racter of  that  prince  to  make  him  lewdly  hunting  after  a young  girl,  at  a time  when  he  was 
engaged  in  war  against  three  kings,  and  his  son  ami  heir  at  the  head  of  this  dangerous  expe- 
dition. 1 would  not  be  thought  to  make  this  remark  in  derogation  to  our  excel len^poets ; but, 
barely,  to  point  out  a misconduct,  that  might  very  easily  have  been  avoided.  Theobald. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  what  is  slid  in  the  dramatis  peisonce  was  not  said  by  our  Au- 
thors, but  by  the  editors  of  the  second  folio:  and  the  king’s  first  design  was  to  prevent  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  son’s  dotage  on  an  unworthy  object. 
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2 Gent.  That  he  is  sick  again?31 
Leon.  Extremely  sick;  his  disease  grown 
incurable; 

Never  yet  found,  nor  touch'd  at. 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

2 Gent.  Well,  we  have  it; 

And  here  he  comes. 

Leon.  The  prince  has  been  upon  him  : 
What  a flatten  face  he  has  now?  It  takes, 
believe  it. 

How  like  an  ass  he  looks? 

Lieut.  I feel  no  great  pain ; 

At  least,  I think  l do  not;  yet  I feel  sensibly, 

I crow  extremely  faint.  How  cold  I sweat 
now? 

Leon.  So,  so,  sol  [a  pricking, 

Lieut.  And  now  'tis  even  too  true;  I feel 
A pricking,  a strange  pricking.  How  it 
tingles  ? . [me» 

And  as  it  were  a stitch  too.  The  prince  told 
And  every  one  cried  out,  I was  a dead  man: 

1 had  thought,  I had  been  as  well 

Leon.  Upon  him  now,  boys; 

And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1 Gent.  How  now,  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  I thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

1 Gent.  'Life,  how  looks  this  man  ? 

How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant? 

2 Gent.  I ever  told  you  [now. 

This  man  was  never  cur’d ; I see  it  too  plain 
How  do  you  feci  yourself?  you  look  not  per- 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  ? [feet. 

1 Gent . That  may  be  discontent. 

2 Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I would  not 
suffer  now 

The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — 
Mark  his  forehead ! 

What  a cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon’t? 
Lieut.  I have  it. 

Again  I have  it ; how  it  grows  upon  me? 

A miserable  mail  I am!  [shah  be. 

Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A miserable  man  thou 
This  is  the  tamest  trout  I ever  tickled. 

[Aside. 

Enter  two  Physicians. 

I Vhy.  This  way  he  went. 
f»  Phy.  Pray  Henv’n,  we  find  him  living! 
lie's  a brave  fellow ; 'tis  pity  he  should  perish 
thus. 

1 Phy.  A strong  - hearted  man,  and  of  a 
notable  sufferance. 


[Act  3.  Sc.  5. 

Lieut.  Oh,  oh! 

1 Gent.  How  now  ? how  is  it,  man  ? 

Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen. 

Never  so  full  of  pain 

2 Gent.  Did  l not  tell  you? 

Lieut.  Never  so  full  ol  pain,  gentlemen. 

1 Phy.  He  is  here; 

How  do  you.  Sir? 

2 Phy.  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier; 

The  prince  has  sent  us  to  you. 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  I may  live? 

2 Phy.  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 

I Phy.  Yes,  you  may  live:  But 

Leon.  Finely  butted,  doctor! 

1 Gent.  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1 Phy.  He  must  be  told  truth; 

*Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Gentlemen. 

2 Gent.  Here  the  prince  comes. 

Dem.  How  now,  gentlemen? 

2 Gent.  Bewailing,  Sir,  a soldier; 

And  one,  I think,  your  grace  will  grieve  to 
part  with. 

But  every  living  thing 

Dem.  'Tis  true,  must  perish; 

Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Faith,  'tis  true,  Sir; 

We  are  but  spans,  and  candles’  ends. 

Leon.  He’s  finely  mortified. 

Dem.  Thou  art  heart-whole  yet,  I see.  He 
alters  strangely,  [him, 

And  that  apace  too;  I saw  it  this  morning  in 

When  he,  poor  man,  I dare  swear 

Lieut.  No,  believ’t.  Sir, 

I never  felt  it.  [is  swell’d? 

Dem.  Here  lies  the  pain  now : How  he 
1 Phy.  The  imposthume, 

Fed  with  a new  malignant  humour  now. 
Will  grow  to  such  a bigness,  ’tis  incredible; 
The  compass  of  a bushel  will  not  hold  it. 
And  with  such  a hell  of  torture  it  will  rise 
too-  — 

Dem.  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it? 

Lieut.  Oh,  i beseech  you.  Sir! 

I feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 
Dem.  lie’s  finely  wrought. — He  must  be 
cut,  no  cure  else, 

And  suddenly ; you  see  how  fast  he  blows  out. 
Lieut.  Good  master  doctor,  let  me  be  be- 
holden to  you : 

I feel  I cannot  last 


THE  HUMOROUb  LIEUTENANT. 


31  That  he  is  sick  again.  1 We  do  not  doubt  but  this  should  be  printed  with  an  interroga- 
tion, as  they  nre  informing  themselves  of  the  scheme  to  he  practised  on  the  Lieutenant.  The 
preceding  speech  is  also  at  first  sight  a little  obscure: 

AVer  fear  it,  the  prince  has  it. 

And  if  he  let  it  fall,  / must  not  know  it; 
lie  will  suspect  me  presently : But  you  two 
May  help  the  plough. 

That  i-,  * the  prince  has  undertaken  the  business,  and  if  the  Lieutenant  drops  any  mention  of 
• his  imaginary  illness,  I must  appear  to  be  a stranger  to  it,  to  avoid  suspicion : But  you  may 
4 assist  openly  in  carrying  on  the  plot  upon  him.’ 
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2 Phi/.  For  what,  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  But  ev’n  for  half  a dozen  cans  of 
good  wine,  [ously. 

That  I may  drink  my  will  out:  I faint  hidc- 
Dem.  Petch  him  some  wine;  and,  since 
he  must  go,  gentlemen. 

Why,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant  with  wine. 

Lieut.  That’s  cv*n  the  nearest  way. 

Leon.  I could  laugh  dead  now ! 

Deni.  Here,  off  with  that. 

Lieut.  These  two  I give  your  grace  ; 

A poor  remembrance  of  a dying  man,  Sir; 
And,  I beseech  you,  wear  ’em  out. 

Dem.  I will,  soldier. 

These  arc  fine  legacies. 

Lieut.  Among  the  gentlemen, 

Ev’n  all  I have  left;  lam  a poor  man,  naked. 
Yet  something  for  remembrance;  four  a- 
piece,31  gentlemen : 

And  so  mv  body  where  you  please.33 
Leon,  ft  will  work. 

Lieut.  I make  your  grace  my  executor, 
and,  I beseech  you. 

See  mv  poor  will  fulfill'd:  Sure,  I shall  walk 
else. 

Dem.  As  full  as  they  can  be  fill’d,  here’s 
my  hand,  soldier. 

1 Cent.  The  wine  will  tickle  him. 

Lieut.  I would  hear  a drum  beat. 

But  to  sec  hbw  1 could  endure  it. 

Dem.  Beat  a drum  there  ! [ Drum  within. 

Lieut.  Oh,  heav’nly  music!  I would  hear 
one  sing  to’t. 

I am  very  full  of  pain. 


Dem.  Sing?  *tis  impossible. 

Lieut.  Why,  then  1 would  drink  a drum- 
Where  lies  the  enemy?  [full. 

2 Gent.  Whv,  here,  close  by. 

Leon.  Now  he  begins  to  muster. 

Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight? 

Dare  he  fight,  gentlemen  ? 

1 Phy.  You  must  not  cut  him ; [left  is. 
He’s  gone  then  in  a moment:  All  the  hope 
To  work  his  weakness  into  sudden  anger. 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain. 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy : 

His  body  then,  being  stirr’d  with  violence. 
Will  purge  itself,  ami  break  the  sore. 

Dem.  Tis  true,  Sir. 

1 Phy.  And  then,  my  life  for  his 
Lieut.  I will  not  die  thus. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  weak  *0  do— 

Lieut.  Die  like  a dog!  [whole. 

2 Phy.  Ay,  he’s  weak;  but  yet  he’s  heart- 
Lieut.  Hem  ! 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 

Lieut.  Hem! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 

Lieut.  Hem,  hem ! Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan ! 

[Eji7. 

I Phy.  Now  he’s  i*  th’  way  on’t. 

Dem.  Well,  go  thy  ways;  thou  wilt  do 
something,  certain. 

Leon.  And  some  brave  thing,  or  let  mine 
ears  be  cut  off. 

He’s  finely  wrought.  Let’s  after  him,14  I 
pray,  Sir.  fin  him, 

But  now  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud’s  melted 

And  all  discover'd 

Dem.  That’s  for  an  after-mirth.  Away, 
away,  away!  [Exeunt. 


31 four  a piece , gentlemen.]  What  it  is  here,  that  the  Lieutenant  gives  to  these 

gentlemen,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  marginal  direction;  and  consequently  we  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  that  point.  lie  had  little  money,  to  boast  of,  as  we  find  by  his  own  confession:  And  he 
nuke*  the  Prince  his  executor;  but  that  he  had  ever  made  a will,  we  have  as  little  notice  of. 

Theobald. 

What  he  gives  arc  the  empty  cans,  to  be  filled  by  his  executor.  lie  calls  for  half  a 
dozen,  to  drink  his  will  out.  The  two  first  he  bequeaths  to  the  Prince;  but  how  he  can 
devise  Jour  a- piece  to  the  two  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  remainder,  we  cannot  account.  The 
passage  is  perhaps  corrupt  and  imperfect;  but  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  legacies  is  plain: 

Lieut.  See  my  poor  uiill  fulfill  d. 

Dem.  As  full  as  they  can  be  fil'd,  here's  my  hand,  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  Lieutenant’s  speech  should  run  thus; 

■ ■ ■ Among  the  gentlemen 

Ev’n  all  I have  left.  I am  a poor  man , naked , 

Yet  something  for  remembrance  ! Four — two  a-piece,  gentlemen! 

And  so,  &c. 

A blank  was  probably  left  in  the  prompter’*  book  after  the  word  four,  that  the  actor  might 
suit  the  legacy  to  the  number  of  gentlemen  that  accompanied  the  Prince. 

33  And  so  my  body  where  you  please. J We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  conjecture  that 
our  Authors  wrote,  * stow  my  body  where  you  please.’ 

34  lie's  fncly  wrought.  • 

Dem.  Let’s  after  him. 

Leon.  I pray , Sir ; 

Put  how  this  rogue , &c.]  This  is  the  lection  of  all  the  former  editions.  That  the  whole, 
belongs  to  Leontius,  we  believe,  will  not  be  doubted. 
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[Act  3.  Sc.  6. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Selrucus,  Lysimachus , Ptolomcy , 
and  Soldiers. 

Sel.  Let  no  man  fear  to  die : We  love  to 
sleep  all,  [ages, 

And  death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep.  All 
And  all  hours  call  us;  ’tis  so  common,  easy, 
That  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  press'd  with 
sorrows, 

Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,  high  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our 
funerals, 

And,  as  the  sun  that  sets,  in  blood  let’s  fall. 
Lysim.  'Tis  true,  they  have  us  fast,  we  can- 
not ’scape  'em,  [us. 

Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for 
Dishonourable  ends  we  can  scape  though, ,s 
And,  worse  than  those,  captivities:  We  can 
die; 

And  dying  nobly,  tho*  wc  leave  behind  us 
The**e  clods  of  flesh,  that  are  too-massy  bur- 
thens, [quests! 

Our  living  souls  fly  crown’d  with  living  con- 

Ptol.  They  have  begun ; fight  bravely,  and 
fall  bravely;  [now. 

And  may  that  man  that  seeks  to  save  his  life 

By  price,  or  promise,  or  by  tear  falls  from  us. 
Never  again  be  blest  with  name  of  Soldier! 

Enter  a Soldier. 

Sfl.  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I seek 
a brave  hand 
To  set  me  off  in  death. 

Sold.  VVc  are  not  charg’d.  Sir; 

The  prince  lies  still. 

Scl.  How  comes  this  larum  up  then? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with 
the  devil  in  him, 

(He  never  durst  do  this  else)  has  broke  into  us, 
And  here  he  bangs  yc  two  or  three  before 
him,  [panics. 

There  five  or  six ; ventures  ujxm  whole  coui- 
Ptnl.  And  is  not  seconded? 

Sold.  Not  a man  follows. 

Sel.  Nor  cut  i’  pieces? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stay’d  ’em. 

Sd.  Let’s  in  and  see  this  miracle. 

Ptol.  I admire  it!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Leon  Lius  and  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off!  I am 
sure,  Ik’s  clouted. 

Did  I not  tell  you  how  ’twould  take? 

1 Gent.  ’Tis  admirable  ! 


Enter  Lieutenant , with  colours  in  his  hand, 
pursuing  three  or  four  Soldiers. 

Lieut.  Follow  that  blow,  my  friend ! there’s 
at  your  coxcombs! 

I fight  to  save  me  from  the  surgeons’  miseries. 

Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  ’em! 

Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues, 

’Till  you  have  iny  diseases,  fly  my  fury. 

Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  yc  run  from 
me?  [hunt  ye. 

An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I would  so 
Ye  porridge -gutted  slaves,  ye  veal -broth 
boobies! 

Enter  Demetrius,  Physicians,  and 
Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Enough,  enough,  Lieutenant!  thou 
hast  done  bravely. 

Drm.  M irror  of  man ! 

Lieut.  There's  a flag  for  you.  Sir: 

I took  it  out  o’  th’  shop,  and  never  paid  for’t. 
I’ll  to  'em  again;  I am  not  corac  to  th’  text 
yet. 

Dun.  Nd  more,  my  soldier.  Bcshrew  ray 
heart,  he  is  hurt  sore. 

Leon,  Hang  him,  he’ll  lick  all  those  whole. 

1 Phy.  Now  will  we  take  him. 

And  cure  him  iu  a trice. 

Drm.  Be  careful  of  him. 

Lieut.  I^et  me  live  but  two  years,  and  do 
what  you  will  with  me: 

I never  bad  but  two  hours  yet  of  happiness. 
Fray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  va- 
lour; 

For  I am  cv’n  as  weary  of  this  fighting— 

2 Phy.  You  shall  have  nothing.  Coineto 

the  prince’s  tent,  [you; 

And  there  the  surgeons  presently  shall  search 
Then  to  your  rest. 

Lieut.  A little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  ine  in,  and  1 shall  sleep. 

J.eon.  Look  to  him. 

Drm.  i do  believe  a horse  begot  this  fellow; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yet. — They  arc 
our  own. 

Leon.  I think  so;  I am  cozen’d  else.  I 
would  but  see  now 

A way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  ho- 
nours. 

Drm.  Only  their  lives. 

Leon.  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now. 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Drm.  I shall  be  rul’d.  Let  the  battles  now 
move  forward ; 

Ourself  will  give  the  signal. 


35  Dishonourable  ends  we  ran  'scape  though. 

And,  worse  than  those  captivities,  wc  ran  die , 

And  dying  rtblly,  &c.]  Bv  an  ill  regulation  of  the  stops,  these  words  convey  a sense 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the  writer;  asserting  that  death  is  worse  than  captivity: 
Whereas  Lysimachus  is  meant  to  declare,  that 1 they  can  escape  dishonourable  ends,  and  what 
* is  Mill  worse  than  those  dishonourable  ends,  the  living  in  captivity. — We  can  die  ; and,  by  a 
‘ noble  death,  though  our  bodies  are  left  behind,  our  souls  are  crowned  with  conquest.’ 
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( Enter  Trumpet  and  Herald.) 

Now,  Herald,  what’s  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
This  honourable  courtesy,  a parley 
For  half  an  hour;  no  more,  Sir. 

Dcm.  Let  ’em  come  on  ; 

They  have  my  princely  word. 

Enter  Seleucus , Lysimaehus%  Ptolemey , 
attendants  and  Soldiers. 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 

Hem.  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 

Sel.  Peace,  if  it  may  be 
Without  the  too-much  tainturcof  our  honour. 
Peace;  and  we'll  buy  it  too. 

Hem.  At  what  price? 

Lysim.  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do.  [gether, 

Set.  Leontius,  you  and  I have  serv'd  to- 
And  run  thro’  many  a fortune  with  our  swords, 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health;  one  meat  has 
fed  us  ; [cover’d  us ; 

One  tent  a thousand  times  from  cold  night 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one;  and  had  wc 
died  then,  [tions: 

One  monument  had  held  our  names  and  ac- 
Why  do  you  set  upon  your  friends  such  prices, 
And  sacrifice  to  giddy  Chance  such  trophies? 
Have  we  forgot  to  die?  or  are  our  virtues 
Less  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes? 
You  are  deceiv’d,  old  soldier. 

Leon.  I know  your  worths,  [tues. 

And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  vir- 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  pow’r  in 
chief  here, 

I knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories: 36 
They  are  my  king’s  employments;  this  man 
fights  now. 

To  whom  1 owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service; 
This  man,  that  fled  before  ye.  Call  back  that. 
That  bloody  day  again,  call  that  disgrace 
home,  [up. 

And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords 


I am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Nor  do  1 gape  ungratefully  to  swallow  you. 
Honour,  the  spur  of  all  illustrious  natures, 
That  madeyou  famous  soldiers, and  next  kings. 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forward. 
Will  you  unarm,  anti  yield  yourselves  his 
prisoners  ? 

Sel.  We  never  knew  what  that  sound 
meant : No  gyves 

Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces ; [me. 
Nor  weight  of  sorrow  here,  till  earth  fall  on 
Leon.  Expect  our  charge  then. 

Lysim.  ’Tis  the  nobler  courtesy  1 [us! 
And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless 
Dem.  Stay!  Have  you  any  hope? 

Sel.  We  have  none  left  us, 

But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together: 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight.  ' 

Leon.  Win  it,  and  wear  it. 

Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies 
hang  o'er  us 

Like  bursting  clouds ; and  then  break  in, 
and  take  us. 

Hem.  Find  such  a soldier  will  forsake  ad- 
vantage, [ble. 

And  we’ll  draw  off.  To  shew  I dare  be  no- 
And  hang  a light  out  to  you  in  this  darkness, 
(The  light  of  peace!)  give  up  those  cities, 
forts, 

And  all  those  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 
Sel.  Is  this  the  peace?  traitors  to  those  that 
feed  us,  [us? 

Our  gods  and  people,  give  our  countries  from 
Lysim.  Begin  the  knell ; it  sounds  a great 
deal  sweeter. 

Ptol.  Let  loose  your  servant  Death ! 

Sel.  Fall  Fate  upon  us, 

Our  memories  shall  never  stink  behind  us! 
Hem.  Seleucus!  great  Seleucus! 

Sold.  The  prince  calls.  Sir.  [tesv. 

Hem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  cour- 
Thou  father  of  the  war! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Hem.  Give  me  my  standard  here. 

Lysim.  His  anger's  melted. 


3A  I knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories.]  I have  observed,  that  our  Poets  frequently 
employ  the  word  memory  in  an  uncommon  and  abstracted  sense.  1 think,  Leontius  means 
here,  that  then  he  could  meet  the  remembrance  of  those  occurrences  which  are  summed  up  by 
Seleucus  in  his  preceding  speech.  Theobald. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  memory  for  memorial  in  the  same  manner;  as,  in  As  You  Like  It, 
act  ii.  scene  iii. 

* Oh,  my  sweet  master!  oh,  you  memory 

* Of  old  Sir’Rowiand !’ 

So,  in  the  Atheists  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourner,  l6ll, 

* And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

* Of  noble  Charlemont.’ 

And  in  Byron’s  Tragedy,  by  Chapman, 

* That  statue  will  I prize  past  all  the  jewels 

* Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

* The  memory  of  my  grandamc.  Steevens. 

The  use  of  the  word  memories  in  this  passage  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  elegant  as  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  Shakespeare. 
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Dcm.  You,  gentlemen,  that  were  his  pri- 
soners, 

And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature, 

Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to 
him,  [dier! 

The  standard  of  the  kingdom.  Take  it,  Sol- 

Ptol.  What  will  this  mean? 

Dcm.  Thou  hast  won  it ; bear  it  ofF ; 

And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait 
ujion  thee. 

Sel.  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 

Lysim.  Plot.  All,  by  Heav’n,  Sir. 

Dcm.  I will  not  have  a stone,  a bush,  a 
bramble : 

No!  in  the  way  of  courtesy.  I’ll  start  you. 

Draw  off,  and  make  a lane  thro'  all  the  army. 


LIEUTENANT.  [Act  4.  Sc.  l. 

That  these,  that  have  subdu'd  us,  may  inarch 
thro’  us. 

Sel.  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  with  such 

goodness ; 

1*11  b*ar  your  standard  for  you,  follow  you. 
Dcm.  1 swear  it  shall  be  so;  march  thro* 
me  fairly,  [leucus  I 

And  thine  be  this  day’s  honour,  great  Se- 
Ptol  Mirror  of  noble  minds! 

Dcm.  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

[Exeunt  with  drums  and  shouts. 
Leon.  I cannot  speak  now ! Well,  go  thy 
ways ! 

At  a sure  piece  o'  bravery  thou  art  the  best! 
These  men  are  won  by  th’  necks  now.  I’ll 
send  a post  away.  [£ri/. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Mcnippus. 

Ant.  aptness  in  her? 

men.  Not  an  immodest  motion  ; 
And  yet,  when  she  is  courted,  makes  as  wild 

witty  answers [her  thus. 

Ant.  This  more  fires  me!  I must  not  have 
Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  you  put  the  youths  upon  her? 
Men.  All  that  know  any  thing. 

And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a beauty; 
But,  like  so  many  whelps  about  an  ele- 
phant— 

The  prince  is  coming  home,  Sir. 

Ant.  1 hear  that  too ; 

But  that’s  no  matter.  Am  I alter’d  well? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I think.  Sir. 

Ant.  I must  see  her. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen , or  Lords. 

1 Gent.  1 offer’d  all  I had,  all  1 could  think 

of,  [I  think. 

I try’d  her  thro’  all  the  points  o’  th’  compass, 

2 Gent.  She  studies  to  undo  the  court,  to 
plant  here 

The  enemy  to  our  age.  Chastity. 

She  is  the  first  that  e’er  balk’d  a close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  v.  ithin  : She  hates 
curl'd  heads  too;  [try. 

And  settin"  up  of  beards,  she  swears,  is  idola- 
1 Gent.  I never  knew  so  fair  a (ace  so  froze; 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think 


IV. 

2 Gent.  True,  by  her  carnage; 

For  she's  as  wanton  as  a kid,  to  th’  outside. 

As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.  I kiss’d  her 
hand  too, 

Walk’d  with  her  half  an  hour. 

1 Gent.  She  heard  me  sing. 

And  sung  herself  too;  she  slugs  admirable; 

But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 

To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently. 

With  some  new  ftam  or  other,  nothing  to  tli 
matter, 

And  such  a frown  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 

She  takes  her  chamber.  Conic,  wc  shall  not 
be  the  last  fools. 

2 Gent.  Not  by  a hundred,  1 hope;  ’tis  a 
strange  wench. 

Ant.  This  screws  me  up  still  higher. 

Enter  Celia , and  Ladies  behind  her. 

Men.  Here  she  comes.  Sir. 

Ant.  Then,  be  you  gone;  and  take  the  wo- 
men with  you : 

And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way. 

Celia.  If  I stay  longer, 

I shall  number  us  many  lovers  as  Lais  did.17 

How  they  flock  after  me!  Upon  my  con- 
science, [morning: 

I ha^e  had  a dozen  houses  given  me  this 

I’ll  ev  n set  up  a troop,  ami  turn  she-soldier. 

A good  discrete  wench  now,  that  were  not 
hide- bound. 

Might  raise  a fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly : 


37  / shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  did .]  Lais  was  a most  exceeding  handsome  cour- 
tezan residing  at  Corinth,  in  the  times  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes;  hut  she  held  up  her  favours 
at  so  exorbitant  a rate,  that  it  became  a proverbial  saying: 

A on  cnii  is  hominum  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

i.  e.  It  is  not  every  man,  who  can  afford  to  go  to  Corinth;  at  least  to  have  an  amour  there. 

Theobald. 
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For  these  warm  things  will  give  their  souls — 
I can  go  no  where. 

Without  a world  of  offerings  to  my  excellence: 
I am  a queen,  a goddess,  I know  uot  what; 
And  no  constellation  in  all  Heav’n,  but  I 
out-shinc  it. 

And  they  have  found  out  now,  I have  no  eyes 
Of  mortal  lights;  but  certain  influences, 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,  human  nature 
starts  at ; 

And  I can  kill  my  twenty  in  a morning. 

With  as  much  ease  now Ha!  what  arc 

these?  new  projects? 

Where  are  my  honourable  ladies?  Are  you 
out  too? 

Nay,  then  I must  buy  the  stock;38  send  me 
good  carding ! 

I hope  the  prince’s  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 
I have  not  seen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from 
him,  [recreations. 

And  that,  that  troubles  me:  All  these  were 
Had  I but  his  sweet  company  to  laugh  with 
me. 

What  fellow’s  that?  Another  apparition? 
This  is  the  lovtng’st  age!  I should  know  that 
face;  [ther. 

Sure,  1 have  seen’t  before;  not  long  since  nei- 

Anl.  She  sees  me  now.  Oh,  Heav’n,  a 
most  rare  creature ! 

Celia.  Yes,  ’tis  the  same:  I'll  take  no  no- 
tice of  you ; 

But,  if  I do  not  fit  yon,  let  me  fry  for  t. 

Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg? — They  arc 
fair  ones,  [stumble 

Excellent  rich,  no  doubt,  too;  and  may 
A good  staid  mind ; but  I can  go  thus  by  ’em. 
My  honest  friend,  do  you  set  on  these  jewels? 

Ant.  Set  ’enp  off,  lady? 

Celia.-  I mean,  sell  ’em  here.  Sir. 

Ant.  She’s  very  quick.  [vljirfc.]— For  sale 
they  are  not  meant,  sure. 

Celia.  For  sanctity,  I think,  much  less. 
Good  even.  Sir. 

Ant.  Nay,  noble  lady,  stay : 'Tis  you  must 
wear  ’em : 

Never  look  strange,  they  are  worthy  your 
best  !>cauty. 

Celia.  Did  you  speak  to  me? 

Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living: 

To  you  they’ re  sent,  to  you  they  re  sacrific’d. 

* Celia.  FH  never  look  a horse  i’  th’  mouth 
that’s  giv’n : 

I thank  you.  Sir:  I’ll  send  one  to  reward  you. 

Ant.  Do  you  never  ask  who  sent  ’em? 

Celia.  Never,  I ; 

Nor  never  care.  If  it  be  an  honest  end. 
That  end’s  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but 
slubber  it : 

If  it  be  ill,  I will  not  urge  the  acquaintance. 


Ant.  This  has  a soul  indeed.— Pray,  let  me 
tell  you!  [handsomely, 

Celia.  1 care  not  if  you  do,  so  you  do  it 
And  not  9tand  picking  of  your  words. 

Ant.  The  king  sent ’em.  [fellow! 

Celia.  Away,  away!  thou  art  some  foolish 
And,  now  1 think,  thou  hast  stole  ’em  too. 

The  king  sent  ’em  ? [lieve 

Alas,  good  man!  Wouldst  thou  make  me  be- 
lle has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these 
worths. 

But  wantonly  to  fling  ’em?  He’s  an  old  man, 
A good  old  man,  they  say,  too.  I dare  swear. 
Full  many  a year  ago  be  left  these  gambols. 
Here,  t!ike  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  1 do  not  lie,  lady.  [ably : 

Celia.  I know  thou  licst  extremely,  danm- 
Thou  hast  a lying  face! 

Ant.  I was  never  thus  rattled.  [Aside. 
Celia.  But,  say,  I should  believe:  Why 
are  these  sent  me? 

And  why  art  thou  the  messenger?  Who  art 
thou?  [consider 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  ’em  wisely,  and  then 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a king  only? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations. 
But  only  vnurs?  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
’Tis  only  fit,  you  know;  I am  his  servant, 
And  have  fulfill'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  short  and  pithy. 

What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady, 

You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understandirig. 
When  a king’s  favour  shines  upon  you  g!o» 

And  s|>eaks  his  love  in  these [riously; 

Celia.  Oh,  then,  love’s  the  matter; 

Sir- reverence  Love ! Now  I begin  to  feel  you  i 
And  1 should  be  the  king’s  whore;  a brave 
title! 

And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ; oh,  brave  still  I 
The  chief  commandress  of  his  concubines. 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  plea- 
sures! 

Ant.  A devilish  subtle  wench;  but  a rare 
spirit  [Aside. 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had 
suck’d  my  youth  dry. 

And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones; 
When  time  shall  tell  me,  I have  plough’d  my 

life  up,  [me 

And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink 
Ant.  You  must  not  think  so,  lady. 

Celia.  Then  can  these,  Sir,  [beauty. 
These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 
This  shop  hereof  sin-offering,  set  me  eft’ again? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent? 
Purge  me  to  what  I was?  add  to  mv  memory 
An  honest  and  a noble  fame?  The  king's 
Vice ! 39 


3*  Nay,  then , I must  buy  the  stock ; send  me  good  carding.]  t.  c.  I must  play  out  the  game ; 
I must  take  in  the  cards:  Buying  the  stock  is  a term  used  at  an  old-fashioned  game  called  gleek. 
* Theobald. 

*9  . . ..  ...  The  king's  device,  Ac.]  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the  genuine  reading,  as 
when  the  corrupted  one  carries  something  like  sense  with  it.  That  it  was  the  king's  device  t« 

Vot,  I.  * £ 
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[Act  4.  Sc.  2. 


The  sin’s  as  universal  as  the  sun  is. 

And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  ine. 
Ant.  Do  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a 
great  king’s  favour. 

That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase? 

Celia.  Prithee,  peace! 

If  thou  knew’st  how  ill-favour'dly  thy  tale 
becomes  thee. 

And  what  ill  root  it  takes 

Ant.  You  will  be  wiser. 

Celia.  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift 
his  pandar  into,  [too? 

But  reverend  age?  and  one  so  like  himself 
Ant.  She  has  found  me  out.  [Aside. 
Celia.  Cozen  the  world  with  gravity? 
Prithee,  resolve  me  one  thing;  doe9  the  king 
love  thee  ? 

Ant.  I think  he  docs. 

Celia.  It  seems  so,  by  thy  office: 
lie  loves  thy  use,  and,  when  that’s  ended, 
hates  thee. 

Thou  seem’st  to  me  a soldier. 

Ant.  Yes,  I am  one. 

Celia.  And  hast  fought  for  thy  country? 
Ant.  Many  a time. 

Celia.  May- be,  commanded  too? 

Ant.  1 have  done,  lady. 

Celia.  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  state 
of  pity!  [nour? 

Canst  thou  forget,  thou  wert  begot  in  ho- 
A free  companion  for  a king?  A soldier? 
Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want,  but  ene- 
mies? [edly, 

Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wreten- 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ? of  base  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin?  Fling  thy  sword 
from  thee,  [thee! 

Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nurs'd 
Go,  beg  diseases  ! Let  them  be  thy  armours; 
Thy  fignts  the  flames  of  lust,  and  their  foul 
issues. 

Ant.  Why  then,  I am  a king,  and  mine 
own  speaker.  „ [poser. 

Celia.  And  I as  free  as  you,  mine  own  dis- 
There,  take  your  jewels;  let  ’em  give  them 
lustres  Tyouraelf,  Sir; 

That  have  dark  lives  and  souls:  Wear  'em 
You’ll  seem  a devil  else. 

Ant.  I command  you,  stay. 


Celia.  Be  just,  I am  commanded. 

Ant.  I w ill  not  wrong  you. 

Celia.  Then  thus  low  falls  my  duty. 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me? 

Sa>  * ay,’  and  all  1 have 

Celia.  1 cannot  love  you;  [you. 

Without  the  breach  of  faith,  I cannot  near 
You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lillio. 

I can  die,  but  I cannot  love!  You're  an- 
swer’d. [Exit. 

Ant.  1 must  find  apter  means;  1 love  her 
truly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Demetrius , Leontius , Lieutenant , 
Gentlemen , Soldiers , and  Host. 

Dern.  Hither,  do  you  say,  she  is  come? 
Host.  Yes,  Sir,  I’m  sureon’t: 

For,  whilst  I waited  on  you,  putting  my  w ife 
in  trust,  [found  her, 

I know  not  hy  what  means,  but  the  king 
And  hither  she  was  brought.  How,  or  to 

what  end 

Dem.  My  father  found  her? 

Host.  So  my  wife  informs  me. 

Dctn.  Leontius,  pray  drawoff  the  soldiers: 
1 would  a while  be  private. 

Leon.  Fall  off,  gentlemen ! 

The  prince  would  be  alone. 

[Exeunt  Leon,  and  Sold. 
Dem.  Is  he  so  cunning? 

There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  must 
know  it,  [so  — 

And  be  an  agent  too;  which,  if  it  prove 
Host.  Pull  me  to  pieces,  Sir. 

Dem.  My  father  found  her?  [willingly? 
My  father  brought  her  hither?  Went  sne 
Host.  My  wile  says,  full  of  doubts. 

Dem.  I cannot  blame  her.  [mankind! 

No  more.  There  is  no  trust,  no  faith,  in 

Enter  Antigonust  Menippus,  Leontius , 
and  Soldiers. 

Ant.  Keep  her  up  close;  he  must  not  come 
to  see  her. 

You  arc  w elcome  nobly  now ! welcome  home, 

fentlemen ! [my, 

lave  done  a courteous  service  on  the  ene- 


debauch  her,  is  certain;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt.  The  redundancy  of 
two  syllables  in  the  verse  made  me  hesitate  upon  it;  when  the  following  reading  immediately 
occurred,  which  I doubt  not  to  be  the  true  one,  as  the  expression  is  extremely  poetical ; and 
the  sentiment  becomes  every  way  worthy  of  our  Authors. 

— The  king's  vice ! 

viz.  That  if  she  becomes  the  vice,  or  the  occasiou  of  it  in  the  king;  her  example  will  have  a 
universal  bad  influence,  and  her  memory  be  branded  to  all  ages.  Seward. 

Pice  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  the  context : 

■ ■ The  king's  vice ! 

The  gin’r  as  universal  as  the  sun  ».«, 

And  lights  an  everlasting  torch  to  shame  me. 

That  is,  * When  vice  resides  in  a king,  the  eminence  of  his  rank  makes  the  sin,  as  well  as  in* 
* fa  my,  as  conspicuous  as  the  sun.’ 


Act  4.  Sc.  2.J 
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Has  tied  his  faith  for  ever;  yon  shall  find  it. 
You  are  not  now  in's  debt,  son.  Still  your 
sad  looks? 

Leontius,  what’s  the  matter? 

Leon.  Truth,  Sir,  I know  not: 

We  have  been  merry  since  we  went. 

Lieut.  I feel  it. 

Ant.  Come,  what’s  the  matter  now  ? Do 
you  want  money? 

Sure,  he  has  heard  o’  th*  wench.  [Aside. 

Deni.  Is  that  a want.  Sir? 

I would  fain  speak  to  your  grace. 

Ant.  You  may  do  freely. 

Dem.  And  not  deserve  your  anger? 

Ant.  That  you  may  too. 

Dcm.  There  was  a gentlewoman,  and  some 
time  my  prisoner. 

Which  I thought  well  of,  Sir.  Your  grace- 
conceives  inc? 

Ant.  I do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief 
conceive  you ; [you. 

With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare 
There  was  such  a woman:  ’Would  I might 
as  well  say. 

There  was  no  such,  Demetrius. 

Dcm.  She  was  virtuous, 

And  therefore  not  unfit  my  youth  to  love  her. 

She  was  as  fair 

Ant.  Her  beauty  1 11  proclaim  loo. 

To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign’d  in  woman ; 

But  how  she  made  that  good,  the  devil  knows. 
Dem.  She  was — Oh,  Ilcav’n! 

Ant . The  hell  to  all  thy  glories, 

Swallow’d  thy  youth,  made  shipwreck  of 
thine  honour: 

She  was  a devil! 

Dcm.  You  are  my  father,  Sir. 

Ant.  And  since  you  take  a pride  to  shew 
your  follies,  * ['em. 

I’ll  muster  ’em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view 
Leon.  What  heat  is  this?  The  king's  eyes 
speak  his  anger. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  abus’d  thy  youth,  drawn 
to  thv  fellowship. 

Instead  of  arts  ami  arms,  a woman’s  kisses. 
The  subtilties  and  soft  heats  of  a harlot. 

Dem.  Good  Sir,  mistake  her  not. 

Ant.  A witch,  a sorceress!  [trius!) 

T tell  thee  but  the  truth;  and  hear.  Dime- 
Which  has  so  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with 
charms,  » [tucs; 

Dev’lish  and  dark;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  vir- 
So  pluck'd  thee  back  from  what  thou  sprung'st 
from,  glorious 

Dcm.  Oh,  Heav’n,  that  any  tongue  but 
his  durst  say  this!  [ther. 

That  any  heart  durst  harbour  it!  Dread  fa- 
1 f for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 

To  bend  our  knees 

Ant.  Away;  thou  art  bewitch’d  still l 
Though  she  be  dead,  her  pow’r  still  lives  upon 
thee. 


Dem.  Deadl  dead!  Oh,  sacred  Sir!40 

Dead,  did  you  say? 

Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool. 

Dcm.  It  is  not  possible!  Be  not  so  angry. 
Say,  she  is  fall’n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 

Or  any  thing,  but  dead.  Say  she  is  banish’d ; 
Invent  a crime,  and  I’ll  believe  it.  Sir. 

Ant.  Dead  by  the  Jaw:  Wc  found  her  hell, 
and  her;  [perish’d. 

I mean  her  charms  and  spells,  for  which  she 
And  she  confess’d,  she  drew  thee  to  thy  min ; 
And  purpos’d  it,  purpos’d  my  empire's  over- 
throw. ' [Sir? 

Dcm.  But  is  she  dead?  was  there  no  pity. 
If  her  youth  err’d,  was  there  no  mercy  shewn 
her?  [demn’d  her? 

Did  you  look  on  her  face,  when  you  con- 
Ar.t.  I look’d  into  her  heart,  and  there  she 
was  hideous.  [untimely? 

Dcm.  Can  she  be  dead?  Can  virtue  fall 
Ant.  She’s  dead ; dcservingly  she  died. 
Dcm.  I’ve  done  then.  [vanish’d! 

Oh,  matchless  sweetness,  whither  art  thou 
Oh,  thou  fair  soul  of  all  thy  sex,  what  para- 
dise [son.  Sir, 

Hast  thou  enrich’d  and  blcss’d? — I am  your 
And  t’  all  you  shall  command  stand  most 
obedient : 

Only  a little  time  I must  entreat  you, 

To  study  to  forget  her;  ’twill  not  be  long,  Sir, 
Nor  I long  after  it. — Art  thou  dead,  Celia? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ? My  joy  pluck’d  green, 
with  violence? 

Oh,  fair  sweet  flower,  farewell!  Come,  thou 
destroyer,  [me ! 

Sorrow,  thou  melter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with 
Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cry- 
ings ! [me ! 

Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seek 
Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about 
me ! [eyes  more. 

And,  Love,  I charge  thee,  never  cnarm  mine 
Nor  e’er  betray  a beauty  to  my  curses  : 

For  I shall  curse  all  now,  hate  all,  forswear 
all, 

And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at; 
For  she  is  gone  that  was  all,  and  I nothing ! 

[ Exeunt  Dcm.  and  Gent. 
Ant . This  opinion  must  be  maintain'd.  ^ 
Men.  It  shall  be.  Sir.  [sure 

Ant.  Let  him  go  ; I can  at  mine  own  plea- 
Draw  him  to  th’  right  again.  Wait  your  in- 
structions; 

And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontius. 

Once  more,  you’re  welcome  home  all ! 

All.  Health  to  your  majesty ! 


[Exeunt  Ant.  & c. 
Leon.  Thou  went'st  along  the  journey; 
how  canst  thou  tell? 

Host.  I did  : hut  I am  sure  ’tis  so:  Had  l 
stay’d  behind, 

I think  this  had  not  prov’d. 


40  Dead?  O sacred  Sir.]  We  apprehend  the  word  dead  was  repeated  twice  here,  and  had 
been  dropped  at  press. 
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Leon.  A wench  the  reason  ? 

Lieut.  Who’s  that  talks  of  a wench  there? 
Leon.  All  this  discontent 
About  a wench  ? 

Lieut.  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel? 
Leon.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace!  Who  calls 
thee  to  council? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a wench 

Leon.  ’Tis  fit  thou  know  her,  [her. 

That  I’ll  say  for  thee;  and  as  fit  thou’rt  for 
Let  her  be  mew’d  or  stopt.  How  is  it,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

j Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gent.  He’s  wondrous  discontent;  he’ll 
speak  to  no  man. 

2 Gent.  H’  has  taken  his  chamber  dose,' 
admits  no  entrance; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-out. 

Host.  ’Tis  so.  Sir; 

And  now  I wish  myself  half-haug'd  ere  I 
went  this  journey. 

Leon.  What  is  this  woman? 

Lieut.  Ay! 

Host.  I cannot  tell  you, 

But  handsome  as  Hcav’n. 

Lieut.  She’s  not  so  high,  I hope,  Sir. 
Leon.  Where  is  she? 

Lieu/.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 

Leon.  VVTi  y,  sirrah 

Host.  I cannot  shew  ye  neither; 

The  king  has  now  dispos’d  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 

Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him? 
i Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  ’em  knock 
their  hearts  out. 

Will  never  speak. 

Lieut.  ’Tis  the  best  way,  if  he  have  her; 
For,  look  you,  a man  would  be  loth  to  be 
disturb’d  in’s  pastime; 

’Tis  every  good  man’s  case. 

Leon.  ’Tis  all  thy  living. 

W e must  not  suiter  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it : 
For,  when  these  tender  souls  meet  deep  af- 
flictions, pent. 

Tile  y arc  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with 
But  drop  away  as  snow  does  from  a mountain. 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink 
themselves. 

I will  and  must  speak  to  him. 

Lieut.  So  must  I too: 
lie  promis'd  me  a charge. 

Leon.  Of  what?  of  children?  [pany, 

Upon  my  conscience,  th’  hast  a double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already. 

> Lieut.  That’s  all  one;  [’em: 

I II  raise  'em  to  a regiment,  and  then  command 


[Act 4.  Sc.  2 

When  they  turn  disobedient,  unbeget  ’em. 
Knock  ’em  o*  th’  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A rare  way! 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enough 
To  dare  to  see  the  prince  now? 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  he’s  angry? 

1 Gent.  Extremely  vex’d. 

2 Gent.  To  the  cndang’ring  of  any  man 
comes  near  him. 

I Gent.  Yet,  if  thou  couldst  but  win  him 
out,  whate'er  thy  suit  were. 

Believe  it  granted  presently. 

Lion.  Yet  thou  must  think,  tho*. 

That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  you ; 
And 

Lieut.  If  he  do  not  kill  me 

Leon.  There’s  the  question. 

Lieut.  For  half  a dez*  n hurts  — — 

Leon.  Art  thou  so  valiant? 

Lieut.  Not  absolutely  so,  neither: — No,  it 
cannot  be;  [about  me; 

I want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  things41 
Yet,  I’ll  make  danger,  colonel. 

Leon.  Twill  be  rare  sport, 

Howe’er  it  take.  Give  me  thy  hand!  If  thou 
dost  this,  [fort. 

I’ll  raise  thee  up  a horse-troop,  take  my  word 
Lieut.  What  may  be  done  by  human 
man 

Leon.  Let’s  go  then. 

1 Gent.  Away,  before  he  cool ; he  will  re- 
lapse else.  [Earcua/. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Antigonus , Menippus , and  Leucippe. 
Ant.  Will  she  not  yield  ? 

Leu.  For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 

I swore  you’d  marry’  her;  she  laugh’d  ex- 
tremely. 

And  then  she  rail’d  like  thunder. 

Ant.  Cal!  in  the  Magician ! 

1 must  and  will  obtain  her ; I am  ashes  else. 

(Enter  Magician,  with  a hotel) 

Arc  all  the  philters  in?  charms,  powder, 
roots  ? 

Mag.  They  are  all  in;  and  now’  I only  stay 
The  invocation  of  some  helping  spirits. 

Ant.  To  your  work  then,  and  dispatch. 
Mag.  Sit  still,  and  fear  not. 

Leu.  1 shall  ne’er  endure  these  sights. 
Ant.  Away  with  the  woman! 

Go,  wait  without. 

Leu.  Wlten  the  devil’s  gone,  pray  call  me 

Ant.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 
Mag.  Pray  doubt  not.  [//e  conjures. 


41  And  mu  tilings  about  me. J By  things  I understand  planters,  bandages,  &c.  but  Mr. 
"ympson  thinks  the  word  corrupt,  and  would  read  stings,  which  expresses,  he  says,  the  hellish 
pains  before  spoke  of.  I will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  con  jecture,  though  I do  not  myself 
admit  it.  Theobald. 

Bv  things , we  conceive,  he  means  his  disorders : which  were  the  cause  of  his  valour,  not 
the  plaisters,  &c. 
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A SONG. 

Rise  from  the  shades  below. 

All  you  that  prove 
The  helps  of  loose  love! 

Rise,  and  bestow 

Upon  this  cup,  whatever  may  compel. 

By  powerful  charm,  and  unresisted  spell, 

A heart  unwarm’d  to  melt  in  love’s  desires! 
Distil  into  this  liquor  all  your  fires. 

Heats,  longings,  tears; 

But  keep  bach  frozen  fears ; 

That  she  may  know,  that  has  all  pow’r  defied. 
Art  is  a pow’r  that  will  not  be  denied. 

THE  ANSWER. 

I obey,  I obey ; 

And  am  come  to  view  ere  day ; 

Brought  alone  all  may  compel. 

All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 

Here’s  a little,  little  flow’r; 

This  will  make  her  sweat  an  hour. 

Then  unto  such  flames  arise, 

A thousand  joys  will  not  suffice : 

Here’s  the  powder  of  the  Moon, 

With  which  she  caught  Endymion : 

The  pow’rful  tears  that  Venus  cry’d, 

When  the  boy  Adonis  dy'd : 

Here’s  Medea’s  charm,  with  which 
Jason's  heart  she  did  bewitch: 

Omphale  this  spell  put  in, 

When  she  made  the  41  Libyan  spin: 

This  dull  root,  pluck’d  from  Lethe  flood. 
Purges  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 

These  1 stir  thus,  round,  round,  round. 
Whilst  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

Mag.  Now,  Sir,  ’tis  full ; and  whosoever 
drinks  this 

Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  person. 

And  never  sleep  nor  cat  unsatisfied. 

So  many  hours ’twill  work,  and  work  with 
violence;  [art,  Sir. 

And,  those  expir’d,  ’tis  done.  You  have  my 

Ant.  Sec  him  rewarded  liberally. Leu- 

cippe! 

( Enter  Leucippe.) 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for 
wine  next,  [it. 

Be  sure  you  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink 
Delay  no  time  when  she  calls  next! 

Leu.  I shall,  Sir. 

Ant.  Let  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I’m  charg’d.  Sir. 

Ant.  Now,  if  she  have  an  antidote  art,  let 
her  ’scape  me.  [ Exeunt . 


Enter  Leontius,  Lieutenant , and 
Gentlemen. 

1 Gent.  There  is  the  door.  Lieutenant,  if 
you  dare  do  any  thing. 

Leon.  Here’s  no  man  waits. 

1 Gent.  H’  has  giv’n  a charge  that  none 
shall,  [him. 

Nor  none  shall  come  within  the  hearing  of 
Dare  you  go  forward? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first: 

My  head’s  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an 
apple. 

Are  there  no  guns  i’  th*  door? 

Leon.  The  rogue  will  do  it: 

And  yet  I know  he  has  no  stomach  to’t. 
Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  1 
knock,  for  stones?  [none. 

For  those  may  pepper  me:  I can  perceive 
Leon.  How  he  views  the  fortification. 
Lieut.  Farewell,  gentlemen ! 

If  I be  kill'd 

Leon.  We’ll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 

Lieut.  Away!  How  should  I know  that 
then? — I’ll  knock  softly. 

Pray  Hcav’n  he  speak  in  a low  voice  now,  to 
com  fort  me : [men  ? 

I feel  I have  no  heart  to’t.— Is’t  well,  gentle- 
Colonel,  my  troop! 

Leon.  A little  louder. 

Lieut.  Stay,  stay: 

Here  is  a window;  I will  see;  stand  wide. 

By  Hcav’n,  he’s  charging  of  a gun  !43 

Leon.  There’s  no  such  matter : 

There’s  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  ’twas  a fire-shovel. 

Now  I’ll  knock  louder.  If  he  say,  ‘who’s 
there?’ 

As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  I 
answer  him 

So  finely  and  demurely.  My  troop,  colonel! 

f Knocks  louder . 
! he  hears  not. 

Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you : 

Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1 Gent.  1 do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle 
with  your  own  matters. 

Leon.  Now  he  will  knock. 

[Knocks  louder. 
Lieut.  Sir,  Sir!  will't  please  you  hear,  Sir? 
Your  grace! — I’ll  look  again.  What’s  that? 
Leon  He’s  there  now. 

Lord!  how  he  stares!  1 ne’er  yet  saw  him 
thus  alter’d. 

Stand  now,  and  take  the  troop. 

Lieut.  ’Would  I were  in’t, 

And  a good  horse  under  me! — I must  knock 
again; 


44  Libyan  spin. J Mr.  Sympson  would  read  Theban , the  story  of  Oinnhale  being,  as  he 
thinks,  only  applicable  to  him:  But  as  there  were  many  Hercules’s,  and  among  the  rest  a 
Libyan , the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  if  it  is  inaccurate,  it  seems  the  inaccuracy  of  a scholar, 
and  not  an  error  of  the  press.  Seward. 

43  By he  s charging  of  a gun.]  Former  editions, 
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The  devil's  at  my  finger’s  ends.  He  comes 
now. 

Now,  colonel,  if  I live 

Leon.  The  troop’s  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Demetrius , with  a pistol.*4 

Dem.  What  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of 
his  ruin 

Lieut.  Your  father  would  desire  you.  Sir, 
to  come  to  dinner. 

Dcm.  Thou  art  no  more. 

Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now  1 

Dcm.  Poor  coxcomb  1 

Why  do  1 aim  at  thee?  [Ext/. 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kill’d  him. 

Enter  Lcucippr , with  a howl. 

2 Gent.  1 protest  lie’s  almost  stiff:  Bend 
him.  and  rub  him ! [man. 

Hold  his  nose  close! — You,  if  you  be  a wo- 

Help  us  a little!  Here’s  a man  near  |»erish’d. 

Leu.  Alas,  alas,  1 have  nothing  here  about 
me. 

Look  to  my  bowl!  I’ll  run  in  presently. 

And  fetch  some  water.  Bend  him,  and  set 
him  upwards. 

A goodly  man!45  [7vrt7. 

Leon.  Here’s  a brave  heart!  lie’s  warm 
again.  You  shall  not 

Leave  us  i’  th’  lurch  so,  sirrah ! 

2 Gent.  Now  he  breathes  too. 

Leon.  If  we’d  but  any  drink  to  raise  his 
spirits [good  liquor; 

What’s  that  i’  th*  bowl?  Upon  my  life, 

She  would  not  own  it  else. 

1 Gent.  Hc’sees. 

Leon.  Look  up,  boy; 

And  take  this  cup,  and  drink  it  off;  I’ll 
pledge  thee.  [tily. 

Guide  it/  to  his  mouth.  He  swallows  ucar- 

2 Gent.  Ob,  fear  and  sorrow's  dry:  Tisoff. 

Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  1 not  shot? 

'Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 

Thou’st  won  tbv  troop. 

Lieut.  I think  I won  it  bravely. 

Leon.  Go ; I must  see  the  prince ; he  must 
not  live  thus ; 
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And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  Sir [Exeunt  Gent,  and  Lieut. 

Enter  Leucippe , with  water. 

Leu.  Here,  here!  Where’s  the  sick  gentle- 
man ? 

Leon.  He’s  up,  and  gone,  lady. 

Leu.  Alas,  that  I came  so  late. 

Leon.  He  must  still  thank  you; 

You  left  that  in  a cup  here  did  him  comfort. 
Leu.  That  in  the  bowl? 

Leon.  Yes,  truly,  \ery  much  comfort; 

He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 

Leu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 

Leon.  All  off. 

Leu.  The  devil  choke  him  ! 

I am  undone!  II’  has  twenty  devils  in  him. 
Undone  for  ever! — Left  he  none? 

Leon.  I think  not.  , 

Leu.  No,  not  a drop.  What  shall  become 
of  me  now  ? 

Had  he  no  where  else  to  swoon? — A ven- 
geance swoon  him! 

Undone,  undone,  undone! — Stay,  I can  lie 
yet,  [fort. 

And  swear  too,  at  a pinch ; that’s  all  my  com- 
I>ook  to  him ; 1 say  look  to  him,  and  but 
mark  what  follows.  [Exi/. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Leon.  What  a devil  ails  the  woman?  Here 
comes  the  prince  again. 

With  such  a saancss  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself,  but  poorly  imitates. 

Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caus’d  it! 
Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  false  and 
treacherous  to  me,  [man ; 

And  found  so  by  my  lather?  She  was  a wo- 
And  manv  a one  of  that  sex,  voung  and  fair, 
As  full  of  faith  as  she,  have  fall'll,  and  foully. 
Leon.  It  is  a wench.  Oh,  that  1 knew  the 
circumstance ! 

Dem.  Why  might  not,  to  preserve  me 
from  this  ruin, 

She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  abus’d  me. 
My  father  change  the  forms  o'  th’  crimes,4* 
and  execute 


44  Demetrius  with  a pistol.]  One  cannot  suppose  our  Authors  ignorant  of  the  anachronism 
in  this  place ; but  they  designed  it,  like  the  Dutch  painter,  who  made  Abraham  going  to  shoot 
his  son  with  a pistol.  The  odd  absurdity  makes  it  more  diy/ll  and  laughable.  Seward. 

In  representation,  wc  cannot  imagine  this  anachronism  would  promote  laughter  t or  drol- 
ler tf  ; and  we  dare  assert,  Mr.  Seward  could  not  believe,  that,  out  of  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  twenty  would  remark  it,  or  five  be  diverted  by  it.  The  merriment  depends  on 
rhe  situation  itself;  and  the  humour  is,  in  this  instance,  rather  weakened  than  increased  by  the 
anachronism. 

A pistol  is  mentioned  by  Prince  Henry,  in  the  First  Part  of  Ilenry  IV.  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  ‘ Shakes} >care  never  has  any  care  to  preserve  the  manners  of  the  time.’  7?. 

45  Leon.  A goodly  man ] The  printer*  have  given  the  old  general  a part  of  the  bawd’s 

ppeech  here.  It  is  very  natural  to  make  her  assiduity  for  him  arise  from  her  thinking  him  a 
good  handsome  fellow.  Tills  seemed  ev  ident  at  first  sight ; and  iq»on  turning  to  the  old  folio  I 
found  a proof  of  it,  where  it  was  wrote:  Leon.  A goodly  man Exit.  But  the  late  edi- 
tion removed  the  Exit  instead  of  the  speaker.  Scu'urd. 

Change  fiirj'onns  o'  th'  coins.]  1 can  affix  no  meaning  to  this,  unless  corns  by  metaphor 

* i* 
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His  anger  on  a fault  she  ne’er  committed, 

Only  to  keep  me  safe?  Why  should  1 think 

She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience,  [so? 

Sweetness  and  love. 

Leon.  How  heartily  he  weeps  now! 

I have  not  wept  these  thirty  years  and  up- 
ward ; 

But  now,  if  I should  be  hang’d,  I can’t  hold 
from’t : 

It  grieves  me  to  the  heart. 

Dem.  Who’s  that  that  mocks  me? 

Leon.  A plague  of  him  that  mocks  you!  I 
grieve  truly. 

Truly  and  heartily,  to  sec  you  thus,  Sir : 

And,  if  it  lay  in  my  pow’r,  gods  are  my  wit- 
ness, [from  you, 

Whoe’er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace 

I am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I spirit 

Dem.  No  more  of  that;  no  more,  Leon- 
tius: [ranee! 

Revenges  are  the  gods’;47  our  part  is  suff’- 

Farewell ! I shall  not  sec  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  Sir, 

Tell  me  the  cause : I know  there  is  a woman 
in’t. 

D’  you  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 
Soldier? 

Sweet  prince,  the  cause? 

Dem . I must  not,  dare  not  tell  it; 

And,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not. 

Leon.  Will  you  be  merry  then? 

Dem.  I’m  wondrous  merry. 

Leon.  ’Tis  wondrous  well.  You  think  now 
this  becomes  you. 

Shame  on’t!  it  does  not.  Sir;  it  shews  not 
handsomely. 

If  I were  thus,  you’d  swear  I were  an  ass 
straight, 

A wooden  ass ! Whine  for  a wench ! 

Dem.  Prithee  leave  me. 

Leon.  I will  not  leave  you  for  a tit—— 

Dem.  Leontius! 


Leon.  For  that  you  may  have  any  where  for 
• six-pence; 

And  a dear  pennyworth  too. 

Dim.  Nay,  then  you’re  troublesome. 

Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are 
to  yourself.  Sir.  [placket. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a 
And  now  i’  th’  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing 
dare  love? 

That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a hey  nonny,  nonny?4*  ’Would  I had  a 
glass  here,  [to. 

To  shew  you  what  a pretty  toy  you’re  turn'd 
Dem.  Mv  wretched  fortune! 

Leon.  W ill  you  but  let  me  know  her? 

I’ll  once  turn  bawd : Go  to,  they’re  good 
mens’  offices. 

And  not  so  contemptible  ns  we  take  ’em  for: 
And,  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a woman, 

I ask  no  more!  I’ll  bring  her  o’  my  hack,  Sir; 
By  this  hand  I will — and  I had  as  lief  bring 

the  devil [her 

I care  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  I have 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver 
her. 

Which  you  think  fittest : And,  when  yon 

have  danc’d  your  galliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  af- 
fected!  [thee! 

Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me? 

Leon.  All  things  i’  th’  world,  Sir, 

Of  all  dangers. 

Dem.  Swear! 

Leon.  I will. 

Dem.  Come  near  me  no  more,  then. 

Leon.  How? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 

Thou  art  a plague-sore  to  me.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Give  you  good  even.  Sir!  [sport. 

If  you  be  suffer’d  thus,  wc  shall  have  fine 
I will  be  sorry  yet.49 


is  put  for  laws.  As  it  is  not  a natural  one,  I should  think  it  a mistake,  and  that  the  true  won! 
was  canons , did  it  not  give  a redundant  syllable  to  the  verse.  As  I was  writing  this,  an  inge- 
nious young  gentleman  came  in,  and  taking  op  the  book  suggested  another  reading,  which 
makes  equally  good  sense,  and  does  not  hurt  the  measure;  I therefore  believe  it  the  true  word. 

Seward. 

47  Revenges  are  the  gods,  our  part  is  sufferance.']  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy, 
is  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

44  Hey  nonny , nonny .]  In  an  old  black-letter  ballad,  in  titled.  The  Politick  Maid  (preserved 
in  the  collection  of  a gentleman  whose  name  wc  arc  not  at  liberty  to  mention)  every  stanza 
concludes  with  the  following  lines : 

* Sing  loud,  whistle  in  the  vvinde, 

* Blow  merry*,  merry, 

* Up  and  downe  in  yonder  dale, 

* With  hey  ho  nonny,  nonny.  R. 

In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare  introduces  a burden  something  similar:  * With  a hey,  and 
* ho,  and  a hey  nonino.’ 

49  / will  be  sorry  yet.]  I should  he  so  too,  if  our  Poets  ever  wrote  thus.  Surely,  at  fir.t 
sight,  one  would  say  they  wrote, 

I will  bestir  me  yet.  Sytnpson. 

As  the  conjecture  seems  ingenious,  I insert  it,  but  see  no  reason  to  contemn  the  former  road- 
mg.  I understand  it  thus:  * Notwithstanding  his  ill  u»age  of  me,  1 will  vet  pi  tv  him.’  Seward. 

I wilt 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


Enter  two  Gentlemen . 

1 Gent.  How  now  ? how  docs  he  ? 

Leon.  Nay,  if  I tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any 

man  else  [bots,5°  l think ; 

That  hath  his  nineteen  wits.  He  has  the 
lie  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2 Gent.  Will  he  speak  yet? 

Leon.  Not  willingly : 

Shortly,  he  will  not  see  a man.  If  ever 
I look'd  upon  a prince  so  metamorphos’d, 

So  Juggled  into  1 know  not  what,  shame  take 
This  iis  to  be  in  love.  [me ! 

1 Gent.  Is  that  the  cause  on’t? 

Leon.  W'hat  is  it  not  the  cause  of,  but  bear- 
baitings? 

And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.  Out  upon’t ! 
What  giants  and  what  dwarfs,  what  owls  and 
apes. 

What  dogs  and  cats,  it  makes  us?  Men  that 
are  possess'd  with  it, 

Live  as  if  they  had  a legion  of  devils  in  ’em, 
And  every  devil  of  a several  nature; 

Nothing  but  hey-pasa,  re-pass.  Where's  the 
Lieutenant? 

Has  he  gather'd  up  the  end  on’s  wits  again? 

1 Gent  lie  is  alive:  But,  you  that  talk  of 
wonders. 

Shew  uic  hut  such  a wonder  as  he  is  now. 
Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a 
wonder. 

t Gent.  He’s  now  most  wonderful : a 
blazer  now.  Sir. 

Leon.  What  ails  the  fool?  And  what  star 
reigns  now,  gentlemen. 

We  have  such  prodigies? 

2 Gent.  ’Twill  txisc  your  Heav’n-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  the  king,  no  other  language. 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for 

the  king,  [king’s  colours. 

Buys  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the 
Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i’  th’  King-street  too? 
1 Gent.  He’s  going  thither.  [guages, 
Makes  prayers  for  tne  king,  in  sundry  ian- 
Tums  all  his  proclamations  into  metre ; 

Is  really  in  love  with  the  king,  most  dotingly. 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a devil  to  him. 

A sweet  king,  a most  comely  king,  and  such 
a king 


[Act  4.  Sc.  5. 

2 Gent.  Then  down  on’s  marrow-bones; 

oh,  excellent  king [tures. 

Thus  he  begins,  thou  light  and  life  of  crea- 
Angel-cy’d  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thy  fa- 
vour; 

And  so  proceeds  to  incision.91  What  think 
you  of  this  sorrow  ? [horses 

1 Gent.  Will  as  familiarly  kiss  the  king’s 
As  they  pass  by  him — Ready  to  ravish  His 
footmen. 

Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  ela  !s* 

But  how  comes  this  ? 

1 Gent.  Nay,  that’s  to  understand  yet; 

But  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  poorest. 
’Twould  make  a man  leap  o’er  the  moon  to 
Act  these.  [see  him 

2 Gent.  With  sighs  as  tho’  his  heart  would 
break  ; 

Cry  like  an  unbrccch’d  hoy ; 55  not  eat  a bit. 

Leon.  I must  go  see  him  presently; 

For  this  is  such  a gig — For  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a fiddle-stick. 

2 Gent.  I think  so. 

Leon.  Can  you  guide  me  to  him?  For  half 
an  hour  I’m  his. 

To  see  the  miracle. 

1 Gent.  Wc  sure  shall  start  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Leucippe . 

Ant.  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it? 

Lett.  Now  must  1 lie  most  confidently 

[Asids. 

Yes,  Sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her? 

Leu.  1 see  no  alteration  yet. 

Ant.  There  will  he; 

For  he’s  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it. 
Where  is  she  now? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out.  Sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  I know,  she  will  be. 

Leu.  So  I hope,  Sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  the  prince? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living.  [become  uie? 
Ant.  How  do  1 look?  how  do  uiy  c loath* 
I am  not  very  grey. 

Leu.  A very  youth.  Sir: 

Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 


I trill  he  sorrv  yet,  is  certainly  a flat  and  aukward  reading.  The  Prince’s  last  words  to 
Leontius  were.  Thou  art  a plague-sore  to  me.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Leontius  might  say,  I will 
be  a sore  to  you  yet ; but  we  shall  not  disturb  the  text. 

50  Bots.J  The  lots  is  a distemper  among  horses,  to  which  he  groans , and  roars , and  kicks, 
plainly  allude.  In  Shakespeare’s  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  Carriers  complains,  that 
the  beans  and  peas  are  so  dank,  they  will  * give  poor  jades  the  lots."  Upon  which  passage 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  * The  hols  arc  worms  in  the  stomach  of  a horse and  Mr.  Steevens  remarks, 
that  * a lots  light  upon  you  is  an  imprecation  frequently  related  in  the  plav  of  Henry  V.* 

51  And  so  proceeds  to  incision Mr.  Sympson  and  I have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover 

the  meaning  here : The  word  incision  occurs  in  another  play,  but  is  full  as  dark  there  ai 
here.  Seward. 

51  El  i.]  A note  in  musick.  /?. 

3  3 a breech'd  loy .]  The  sense  requires  that  it  should  be  cither  nctr-lreerh'd  or 

un-lrccclid-y  and  the  want  of  a syllable  to  the  verse  is  another  reason  for  the  change.  Seward. 


.Vet  4 Sc.  5.] 

Heav’n  bless  that  sweet  face!  ’twill  undo  a 
thousand : [wither. 

Many  a soft  heart  must  sob  yet,  ere  that 
Your  grace  can  give  content  enough. 

Jut.  1 think  so. 

Enter  Celia , with  a book. 

Ecu.  Here  she  comes,  Sir. 

Ant.  How  shall  1 keep  her  off*  me? 

Go,  and  perfume  the  room  j make  all  things 
ready.  [£r>/.  Leu. 

Celia.  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince ! no  com- 
fort of  him!  [mad  folks. 

They  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  they  mew 
Nq  company  hut  my  afflictions.  [me! 

This  royal  devil  again ! Strange  how  he  haunts 
I low  like  a poison'd  potion  his  eyes  fright  me! 
H’  has  made  himself  handsome  too. 

Ant.  Do  you  look  now,  lady  ? 

You*  11  leap  anon. 

Celia.  Curl'd  and  perfum'd?  1 sincll  him. 
He  looks  on’s  legs  too?  sure  he’ll  cut  a caper. 
God -a- mercy,  dear  December! 

Ant.  Oh,  do  you  smile  now? 

I knew  it  would  work  with  you.  Come  hi- 
ther, pretty  one. 

Celia.  Sir. 

Ant.  I like  those  court’sies  well.  Come 
hither,  and  kiss  me.  [here, 

Celia.  I’m  reading.  Sir,  of  a short  treatise 
That’s  call’d  the  Vanity  of  Lust : Has  your 
grace  seen  it  ? 

lie  says  here,  that  an  old  man’s  looe  desire 
1>  like  the  glow-worm’*  light,  the  apes  so 
wonder’d  at;  • [upon’t, 

Which,  when  they  gather’d  sticks,  and  laid 
And  blew,  and  blew,  turn'd  tail,  and  went 
out  presently. 

And  in  another  place,  be  calls  their  loves 
Faint  smells  of  dying  flow'rs,  carry  no  com- 
forts ; " [muddy. 

They're  doting,  stinking  fogs;  so  thick  and 
Reason,  with  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  thro’ 
’em.  [but  fool  still! 

Ant.  IIow’s  this?  Is  this  the  potion?  You 
1 know  you  love  me. 

Celia.  As  you’re  ju^t  and  honest, 

I know,  I love  and  honour  you;  admire  you. 
Ant.  This  makes  against  me,  fearfully 
against  me.  [secute  me, 

Celia.  But  as  you  bring  your  puw'r  to  per- 
Youf  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rcu 
me. 

As  you  lay  out  your  lusts  to  overwhelm  me. 
Hell  never  hated  good  as  1 hate  you.  Sir : 
And  I dare  tell  it  to  your  fare.  What  glory, 
£Tow,  after  all  your  conquests  got,  your  titles. 
The  ever-living  memories  54  rais’d  to  yon. 
Can  my  defeat  be?  my  poor  wreck,  what 
triumph? 


JO  l 

And  when  you  crown  your  swelling  cups  to 
fortune. 

What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  story  ? 
Be  as  your  emblem  is,  a glorious  lamp. 

Set  on  the  lop  of  all,  to  light  all  perfectly: 

Be  as  your  office  is,  a god-like  justice. 

Into  ail  shedding  equally  your  virtues! 

Ant.  Sh’  has  drench’d  me  now;  now  I ad* 
mire  her  goodness ! 

So  young,  so  nobly  strong,  T never  tasted. 

Can  nothing  in  the  pow’r  of  kings  persuade 
you? 

Celia.  No,  nor  that  pow’r  command  me. 

Ant.  Say  I should  force  you? 

1 have  it  in  my  will. 

Celia.  Your  will’s  a poor  one ; 

And,  tho’  it  be  a king's  will,  a despis’d  one  : 
W eaker  than  infant’s  legs,  your  will's  in  swad- 
dling clouts.  [you ; 

A thousand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  check 
A thousand  doors  to  'scape  you.  I dare  die* 
Sir; 

As  suddenly  I dare  die,  as  you  can  offer. 

Nay,  sav  you  had  your  will,  say  you  had  ra- 
vish’d me,  . [by  it  ? 

Perform’d  your  lust,  what  had  you  purchas’d 
What  honour  won  ? D’you  know  who  dwells 
above.  Sir,  [devils? 

And  what  they  have  prepar’d  for  men  turn'd 
Did  you  ne’er  hear  their  thunder?  Start  and 
tremble,  [visit  us. 

Death  silting  on  your  blood ; when  their  fires 
Will  nothing  wring  you  then,  do  you  think? 

Sit  hard  here  ? [conscience, 

And  like  a snake  5S  curl  round  about  your 
Biting  and  stinging?  Will  you  not  roar  too 
late  then?  . 

Then,  when  you  shake  in  horror  of  this  villainy; 
Then  will  1 rise  a star  in  Heav’n,  and  scorn 
you!  [this  sweetness! 

Ant.  Lust,  how  1 hate  thee  now,  and  love 
Will  you  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  pur- 
chase you?  [already, 

Celia.  Not  all  the  world.  I am  a queen 
Crown’d  by  his  love  1 must  not  lose  for  for- 
tune : 

I can  give  none  away,  sell  none  away.  Sir, 
Can  lend  no  love,  ain  not  mine  own  ex- 
chequer ; 

For  in  another’s  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 

Ant.  Your  fair  hands,  lady!  For  yet  I am 
not  pure  enough  [spoke  of. 

To  touch  these  lips.  In  that  sweet  peace  you 
Live  now  for  ever,  and  1 to  serve  your  virtues ! 

Celia.  Why,  now  you  shew  a god!  now  i 
kneel  to  you  ! 

This  sacrifice  of  virgin’s  joy  send  to  you! 
Thus  I hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav’n  that 
touch’d  you ! 

And  pray  eternal  blessings  dwell  about  you! 


THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


54  The  ever-living  memories  rais'd  to  yoa.]  Here  memories,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is  plainly 
used  for  memorials. 

a Like  a suail.J  Mr.  Theobald  aud  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  in  this  just  emendation. 

Seward. 

Vot.  I.  3 A 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


f Act  4.  Sc. 


Ant.  Virtue  commands  the  stars. — Rise, 
more  than  virtue  J [ness. 

Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  busi- 
Celia.  All  my  obedient  service  wait  upon 
you.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Leontius,  Gentlemen,  and  Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars? 
Lieut.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

1 Gent.  His  mind  s much  elevated  now. 
Leon.  It  seems  *0. 

Sirrah ! 

IAeut.  I am  so  troubled  with  this  fellow ! 
Leon.  He’ll  call  me  rogue  anon. 

1 Gent.  -Tis  ten  to  one  else. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew’st  1 lov’d 
thee,  how  I lov’d  thee! 

And  where,  oh,  king,  I barrel  up  thy  beauty! 
Leon.  He  cannot  leave  his  sutler’s  trade  j 
he  wooes  in’t. 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king  — — 

Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I consider 

Lieut.  My  honest  friend,  you  are  a little 
saucy. 

1 Gent.  I told  you,  you  would  have  it 

Lieut  When  mine  o.vn  worth 

Leon.  Is  flung  in>o  the  balance,  and  found 

Lieut.  And  yet  a sold  er [nothing. 

Leon.  And  yet  a sauev  one. 

Lieut.  One  that  has  follow’d  thee 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off.  , 

Lieut.  Fought  for  thy  gTacc 

Leon.  Twas  for  some  grief:  You  lie,  Sir  ! 
Lieut.  He’s  the  son  of  a whore  denies  this! 
Will  that  vati.fy  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  very  well.  [thee 

Lieut.  Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours 
How  miserable  a thing  soever,  yet  a thing 
still;  [ever— — 

And,  tho*  a thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing 
Leon  Here’s  a new  thing. 

2 Gent.  He’s  in  a deep  dump  now. 

Leon  I’ll  fetch  him  out  on’t.  When’s  the 
king’s  birth-day?  fringing: 

Lieut.  Whene’er  it  be,  that  day  I’ll  die  with 
And  there’s  the  resolution  of  a lover!  [ Exit. 

Leon.  A goodly  resolution!  Sure,  1 take  it, 
He  is  bewitch’d,  or  mop’d,  or  his  brains 
melted. 

Could  he  find  nobody  to  fall  in  love  with,  but 
the  king. 

The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too? 
Stay!  now  1 remember  what  the  fat  woman 
warn'd  me ; 

Bad  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too. 

I’ll  hang  if  she  have  not  a hand  in  this : He’s 
conjur'd. 

Go  after  him ; I pity  the  poor  rascal: 

In  the  mean  time,  I’ll  wait  occasion 
To  work  upon  the  prince. 

a Gent.  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Aniignnus,  Menippus , and  Lords . 
Lord  He’s  very  ill. 

Ant.  I’m  very  sorry  fort;  [crnce. 

And  much  ashaui'd  I’ve  wrong’d  his  inno- 
Menippus,  guide  her  to  the  prince’s  lodgings; 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  again. 

Men.  I’m  clad,  Sir. 

Lord.  He’ll  speak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I shall  break  that  silence. 

Be  quick ! take  fair  attendance. 

men.  Yes,  Sir,  presently.  [Exit. 

Ant.  He’ll  find  his  tongue,  I warrant  you; 
his  health  too : 

I send  a physic  will  not  fail. 

Lord.  Fair  work  it ! 

Ant.  Wc  hear  the  princes  mc5n  to  visit  us* 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  Tis  thought  so. 

Ant.  Come;  lei's  in  then. 

And  think  upon  the  noblest  ways  to  meet ’em. 

[ Exear  k*. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Leontius. 

Leon.  There’s  no  way  now  to  get  in;  all 
the  light  stopt  too; 

Nor  can  I hear  a sound  of  him.  Pray  Hcav’n, 
He  use  no  violence!  I think  he  has  more  soul. 
Stronger,  and  I hope  nobler.  ’Would  I could 
but  see  once  [know 

This  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to 
But  any  circumstance.  What  noise  is  that 
there?  [coining; 

I think  1 heard  him  groan.  Here  are  some 
A woman  too;  I'll  stand  aloof,  and  view  ’em. 

Enter  Menippus,  Celia , and  Lords. 

Celia.  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  to  blame 
in  this  point ; [out  too. 

But  I forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pick’d 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour. 
Men.  Twas  all  to  the  best  meant,  lady. 
Celia.  I must  think  so;  [tell  me? 

For  how  to  mend  it  now — He’s  here,  you 
Men.  He  is,  madam;  and  the  joy  to  see 
Will  draw  him  out.  [you  only 

Leon.  I know  that  woman's  tongue; 

I think  I’ve  seen  her  face  too  : I’ll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cause  of  sorrow. 
’Tis  the  same  face;  the  same  most  excellent 
woman ! [member  him. 

Celia.  This  should  be  lord  Leontius:  I re- 

Leon.  Uidy,  I think  you  know  me. 

Celia.  Speak  soft,  good  soldier! 

I do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble  ^ 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  uic;  • 
But  let  me  sec  you  again;  1’fl  satisfy  you, 

I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  eyes. 

Leon.  You’ve  charg’d  ine. 

Celia.  You  shall  know  where  I am.  ••  ' 
Leon.  I will  not  off  yet : * [%b6 

She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.  This  must  be 
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Act  4.  Sc.  9.} 

The  fellow  told  me  of ; right  glad  I’m  on’t. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia.  Are  you  within,  Sir? 

I'll  trouble  you  no  more : I thank  your  courtesy. 
Pray,  leave  me  now. 

All.  We  rest  your  humble  servants! 

[Ex.  Men.  &c. 
Celia.  So,  now  my  gy  ves  are  off.  Pray 
Heav’n  he  be  here  1 [you  ? 

Master!  my  royal  Sir!  do  you  hear  who  calls 
Love,  my  Demetrius ! 

Leon.  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes  ; 

The  cook  will  crow  anon. 

Celia,  ('an  you  be  drowsy,  « 

W hen  I call  at  your  window? 

Leon.  1 hear  him  stirring: 

Now  he  comes  wood' ring  out. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  ’Tis  Celia’s  sound  sure!  [to  it. 
The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  all  nearis 
There  stands  the  shape  too! 

Leon.  How  he  stares  upon  her? 

Dem.  Ha ! do  mine  eyes  abuse  me? 

Tis  she,  the  living  Celia!  Your  hand,  lady  I 
Celia.  What  should  this  mean? 

Dem.  The  very  self-same  Celia— 

Celia.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Dem.  Only  turn’d  brave.*6  [plete! 

I heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.  Con»- 
Shc  is  wondrous  brave  ; a wondrous  gallant 
courtier! 

Ceiia . How  be  surveys  me  round?  Here 
has  been  foul  play. 

Dem.  How  came  sne  thus? 

Celia.  It  was  a kind  of  death.  Sir, 

I suffer’d  in  your  absence,  mew’d  up  here. 
Ami  kept  conceal’d  I know  not  how. 

Dem.  'Tis  likely.  [gallant! 

Ilow  came  you  hither,  Celia?  Wondrous 
Did  my  father  send  for  you  ? 

Celia.  So  they  told  me,  Sir, 

And  on  command  too. 

Dem.  I hope  you  were  obedient? 

Celia.  I was  so  ever. 

Dem.  And  you  were  bravely  us’d? 

Celia.  I wanted  nothing.—  Pious ! 
My  maidenhead  to  a mote  i’  th'  sun,  he's  jea- 
1 must  now  play  the  knave  with  him,  tho’  I 
die  for't; 

’Tis  my  nature.  [Aside. 
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Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter’d! 

Jewels,  and  rich  ones  too,  I never  saw  yet— 
And  what  were  those  came  for  you? 

Celia.  Monstrous  jealous:  [Aside. 

Have  l liv'd  at  the  rate  of  these  scorn’d  ques- 
tions?— 

They  seem'd  of  good  sort;  gentlemen. 

Dem.  Kind  men  ? 

Ceiia.  They  were  wondrous  kind;  I was 
much  beholden  to  ’em. 

There  was  one  Menippus,  Sir. 

Dem.  Ha? 

Celia.  One  Menippus; 

A notable  merry  lord,  and  a good  companion. 
Dem.  And  one  Charinthus  too? 

Celia.  Yes,  there  was  such  a one. 

Dem.  AndTimon? 

‘ Celia.  ’Tin  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous! 

My  father’s  bawds,  by  Heav’n!  they  neve* 
miss  course. 

And  were  these  daily  with  you? 

Celia.  Ev'ry  hour.  Sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a lady,  a fat  lady? 
Celia.  Oh,  yes;  a notable  good  wench. 
Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her! 

Celia.  ’Tis  ev’n  the  merriest  wench— 
Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too? 

Celia.  She  was  all  in  all;  my  bed-fellow. 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [eat  with  me, 
Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then  ! 
Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  u stranger,  I 
think. 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brave  gown? 
Celia.  This  is  a poor  one:  (jewels? 

Alas,  I’ve  twenty  richer.  Do  you  see  these 
Why,  they’re  the*  poorest  things,  to  those  are 
Ami  sent  me  hourly  too!  [sent  me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty,  no  faith,  in  this 
fair  sex  ? 

Leon.  What  will  this  prove  to? 

For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I understand  not. 
l)em.  Come  hither!  Thou  art  dead  indeed, 
lost,  tainted!  . 

All  that  1 left  tliec,  fair,  and  innocent. 

Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carry  ing  coinfort  in’t; 
All  that  1 hop'd  for  virtuous,  is  Bed  from  thee. 
Turn’d  black  *r’  and  bankrupt!  ' 

Leon.  By’r  lady,  this  cuts  shrewdly. 

Dem.  Tliou’rt  dead,  for  ever  dead!  Sin’s 
surfeit  slew  thee;  [thee. 

Th'  ambition  of  those  wanton  eyes  betray'd 


56  Only  turn'd  brave.]  i.e.  Finely  drest.  So  in  Philaster,  and  various  other  places.  Mil- 
ton  also  uses  bravery  in  tne  sense  of  Jinery. 

56 is  Jled from  thee , 

Tam'd  hack,  and  bankrupt!]  I believe  this  reading  corrupt,  because  it  has  an  anticlimax 
in  it.  To  turn  back  and  fly  is  sense,  but  to  fly  and  turn  back  is  Kt'jrtpnv.  I hope 

that  I’ve  retriev’d  the  true  word,  for  it  stands  in  proper  antithesis  to  the  epithet  fair  in  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  Celia  seems  afterwards  to  retort  the  very  word. 

Then  let  a thousand  black  thoughts  muster  in  you. 

In  which  line  the  old  folio,  (the  first  impression  of  this  play)  reads  back  as  well  as  in  the  lot- 
*ncr:  which  is  a further  proof  of  both  being  corrupt;  for  in  the  latter  it’s  ^elf-evident. 

* Seuurd. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT.  [Act  4.  Sc.  f. 


Go  from  me,  grare  of  honour!  go,  thou  foul 
one. 

Thou  glory  of  thy  sin ! go,  thou  despis'd  one ! 
And  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin  ; 
W hereC  hasti  ty  was  never  k nown, nor  heard  of ; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and 
looseness ; *7 

Go  th  i t her , child  of  blood , and  sing  my  doting ! 

Celia.  You  do  not  speak  this  seriously,  1 
I did  but  jest  with  you.  [hope.  Sir! 

Dem.  Look  not  upon  me!  [harbours; 
There  is  more  hell  in  those  eyes,  than  hell 
And,  when  they  flame,  more  torments! 

Celia • Dare  you  trust  me?  [love.  Sir. 
You  durst  once,  cv’n  with  all  you  had,  your 
By  this  fair  light,  I’m  honest. 

Dem.  Thou  subtle  Circe, 

Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses; 
Curse  not  the  day! 

Celia . Cquic,  come,  you  shall  not  do  this. 
How  fain  you  would  seem  angry  now,  to 
fright  me: 

You  arc  not  in  the  field  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I must  cool  this  courage. 

Dem.  Out,  thou  impudence, 

Thou  ulcer  of  thy  sex ! When  I first  saw  thee, 
I drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruction, 
I pull’d  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
That  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cin- 
ders. [me: 

T am  not  now  Demetrius;  thou  hast  chang’d 
Thou,  woman,  with  thy  thousand  wiles,  hast 
chang'd  me;  [me! 

Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angcl-cycs,  hast  slain 
And  where,  before  I touch’d  on  this  fair  ruin, 
1 was  a man,  and  reason  staid  5 5 and  mov’d  me. 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief,  I grow  and 
wander.  [1  did  this? 

Celia.  And,  as  you’re  noble,  do  you  think 
Dem.  Put  all  thy  devil’s  wings  on,  and  fly 
from  me!  [see  you; 

Celia.  1 will  go  from  you,  never  more  to 
I will  fly  from  you,  as  a plague  hangs  o’er  me ; 
And,  through  the  progress  of  my  lile  hereafter, 
Whcrc-ever  I shall  find  a fool,  a false  man, 
pne  that  ne’er  knew  the  worth  of  polish’d 
virtue, 

A base  suspector  of  a virgin’s  honour. 


A child  that  flings  away  the  wealth  lie  cry’d 
for, 

Him  will  I call  Demetrius;  that  fool,  Deme- 
trius; [man. 

That  madman,  a Demetrius;  and  that  false 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  even  prince  De- 
metrius! [to  you. 

You  think  now,  I should  cry,  and  kneel  down 
Petition  for  my  peace  : Let  those  that  feel 
here 

The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  such  a favour: 

1 am  above  vour  hate,  as  far  above  it. 

In  all  the  actions  of  an  ipnocent  life. 

As  the  pure  stars  arc  from  the  muddy  meteor*:. 
Cry,  when  you  know  your  folly;  howl  and 
curse  then,  [heart. 

Bent  that  unmanly  breast*. that  holds  a false 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  you’ve 

Dem.  Pray  you  stay  a little,  [flung  from  you. 

Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me! 

Then,  let  a thousand  black  thoughts  muster 
in  you, 

And  with  those  enter  in  a thousand  dolings; 
Those  eves  he  never  shut,  but  drop  to  nothing; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you ; 
Those  arms  together  grow  in  folds;  that  tongue. 
That  hold  tongue,  that  barks  out  these  dis- 
graces, [tuous 

When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  vir- 
I have  preserv’d  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you! 

Dem.  What  shall  I do? 

Celia.  Live  a lost  man  for  ever ! Her'd, 

Go,  ask  your  father’s  conscience  what  1 suf- 
And  thro’  what  seas  of  hazards  I sail’d  too;,, 
Mine  honour  still  advanc’d  in  spite  of  tem- 
pests : [freely. 

Then,  take  your  leave  of  love;  and  confess 
You  were  ne’er  worthy  of  this  heart,  that 
serv’d  you : 

And  so  farewell,  ungrateful!  [£rif. 

Dem . I s she  gone  ? 

I.con.  I’ll  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this 

matter.  [£.at/. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Lords. 

Ant.  Are  you  pleas’d  now?  lia’  you  got 
your  heart  again  ? 

Have  I restor’d  you  that? 


57  But  impious  lust , and  looser  faces.]  The  old  folio  reads,  losers  faces , which  is  scarce 

sense;  and  the  change  in  the  second  folio  and  octavo  is  not  much  for  the  better.  I hope  I’ve 
retrieved  the  original,  looseness  will  signify  all  dissolute  manners,  and  so  is  more  comprehensive 
than  lust ; the  metre  too  is  restored  by  it.  Seward. 

The  word  looseness  is  used  in  this  very  sense  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  first  folio  reads,  imperious  lust ; the  second,  impious. 

58  Reason  made,  and  mov'd  roc.]  I can  scarce  affix  any  idea  to  this  reading,  and  as  the 

word  I have  substituted  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  the  direct  contrast  t>f  the  second 
verb,  I hope  it  will  be  thought  the  true  one.  I have  Mr.  Sympson’s  approbation,  but  he  thinks 
that  the  expression,  I grow  and  wander , in  the  next  line,  wants  cither  correction  or  explana- 
tion. The  sense  1 affix  to  it  will  be  a confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture.  Whereas 
before  reason  guided  me,  whether  1 stood  or  moved:  Now  when  I stand  still,  I do  but  grow 
like  a vegetable  ; when  I move,  1 wander  like  a senseless  brute.  Seward. 

59  And  through  what  seas  of  hazards  l sail'd  through.]  As  this  disagreeable  tautology  is 
very  easily  avoided,  and  more  likely  to  have  occurred  at  the  press,  than  have  escaped  the  Au- 
thor, we  hope  to  stand  excused  for  the  small  variation  we  have  made. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


Act  b.  Sc.  1.] 

Dcru.  Sir,  cv’n  for  Heav’n  sake,  [her? 

And  sacred  Truth  sake,  tell  me  how  you  found 
Ant.  I will,  and  in  few  words.  Before  I 
tried  her,  [lowship, 

'Tis  true,  I thought  her  most  unfit  your  fel- 
And  fear'd  her  too;  which  fear  begot  that 

story  [her. 

I told  you  first : But  since,  like  gold  I touch’d 

Dem.  And  how,  dear  Sir 

Ant.  Heav’n’s  holy  light's  not  purer. 

The  constancy  nnd  goodness  of  all  women. 
That  ever  liv'd  to  win  the  names  of  worthy. 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  promises  of  wealth,  nil  art  to  win  her, 
And  by  all  tongues  employ’d,  wrought  as 
much  on  her 

As  one  may  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon-day 
By  lighting  candles  up.  Her  shape  is  heav’nly, 
And  to  that  heav’nly  shape  her  thoughts  are 
angels. 


3ii‘» 

Dcm.  Why  did  you  tell  me.  Sir— 

Ant.  'Tis  true  I err’d  in’t : 

But,  since  I made  a full  proof  of  her  virtue, 

I find  a king  too  poor  a servant  for  her. 

Love  her,  and  honour  her;  in  all  observe  her. 

She  must  be  something  more  than  time  yet 
tells  her; 

And  certain  I believe  him  bless’d  enjoys  her. 

I would  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a daughter. 

To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  [Exit. 

Dan.  Oh,  wretched  stale!  to  what  end 
shall  I turn  me : 

And  where  begins  tnv  penance?  Now,  what 
service 

Will  win  her  love  again?  My  death  must 
do  it: 

And  if  that  sacrifice  can  purge  my  follies. 

Be  pleas’d,  oh,  mighty  l^ovc,  I die  thv  ser- 
vant ! (Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 

J.eon.J  KNOW  he  does  not  deserve  you;  h’ 
* has  us’d  you  poorly: 

And,  to  redeem  himself ? 

Celia.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I know  itr 

There’s  no  way  left. 

Celia.  For  Heav’n’s  sake,  do  not  name  him. 
Do  not  think  on  him,  Sir;  he’s  so  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  now,  inethinks  1 never 
knew  him. 

Leon.  But  yet  I would  see  him  again. 
Celia.  No,  never,  never!  [fort, 

Leon.  I do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  com- 
But  to  afflict  him ; so  to  torture  him,  [him  ; 
That  ev’n  his  very  soul  may  shake  within 
To  make  him  know,  tho’  he  be  great  and 
powerful, 

Tis  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably, 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a maid  of  your  sort. 
Celia.  I must  confess,  I could  most  spite- 
fully afflict  him  ; 

Now,  now’,  I could  whet  my  anger  at  him : 
Now,  arm'd  with  bitterness,  I could  shoot 
I long  to  vex  him!  [thro'  him: 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Celia.  Were  1 a man- 

Leon.  I’ll  help00  that  weakness  in  you : 

I honour  you,  arid  serve  you. 

Celia.  Not  only  to  disclaim  me, 

When  he  had  scal’d  his  vows  in  Ileav’n, 
sworn  to  me, 

And  poor  believing  I became  his  servant; 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  brand  my  credit. 
Stain  my  pure  name ! 


Leon.  I would  not  suffer  It. 

See  him  I would  again;  and,  to  his  teeth  too, 
(Od’s  precious!)  1 would  ring  him  such  a les- 

Celia.  I have  done  that  already,  [son 

Leon.  Nothing,  nothing; 

It  was  too  poor  a purge.  Besides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feels  the  hells 
that  follow  it. 

That,  and  your  urg’d-on  anger  to  the  highest — 

Why,  ’twill  be  such  a stroke 

Celia.  Say,  he  repent  then. 

And  seek  with  tears  to  soften?  I’m  a woman, 
A woman  that  have  lov’d  him.  Sir,  have  ho- 
1 am  no  more.  [nour'd  him  ; 

J.eon.  Why,  you  may  deal  thereafter. 
Celia.  If  l forgive  him,  I am  lost. 

Ltvn.  Hold  there  then ; [<non 

The  sport  will  be,  to  what  a poor  subinis- 
But  keep  vou  strong. 

Celia.  I would  not  sec  him. 

Leon.  Yes;  vou  shall  ring  his  knell. 

Celia.  How  if  l kill  him? 

J.eon.  Kill  him?  why,  let  him  die. 

Celia.  I know 'tis  fit' so:  [stroy  him  ? 

But  why  should  I,  that  lov’d  him  once,  de- 
Oli,  had  ho  ’scap’d  this  sin,  what  a brave  gen- 
tleman  : [a  nobler, 

Leon.  1 must  confess,  had  this  not  fall’n, 
A handsomer,  the  whole  world  had  not  aiicw’4 
you : 

And,  to  his  making,  such  a mind— — 

Celia.  ’Tis  certain: 

But  all  this  1 must  now  forget. 

Leon.  You  shall  not,  [lady. 

If  1 have  any  art.  [.’Ln/f.j— Go  up,  sweet 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Celia.  But,  good  Sir,  bring  him  rot. 


<0  Til  help  that  weakness  in  you.]  That  is,  l will  remedy  it,  I vvill  assist  it. 
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Leon.  T would  not  for  the  honour  you  are 
born  tn;  [and  scorn  him. 

But  you  shall  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too, 
Celia.  You  will  be  near  me  then? 

Leon.  I will  be  with  you.— 

Yet  there’s  some  hope  to  stop  this  gap;  I'll 
work  hard,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Anti  eonus.  Me  nip  pus,  two  Gentlemen, 
Lieutenant,  and  Lords. 

Ant.  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

S Gent.  It  teems  so,  by  the  violence  it 
wrought  with ; 

Yet  now  the  fit's  ev’n  off. 

Men.  1 beseech  your  grace [heart, 

Ant.  Nay,  I forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my 
And  am  right  glad  >nc  drank  it  not  herself, 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuous  maid  escap’d 
it;  [that  this  soldier, 

I would  not  for  the  world  ’t  had  hit:  But 
(!.ord,  how  he  looks!)  that  he  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhitnes  too?  [vomit! 

2 Gent.  H’  has  made  a thousand.  Sir, 

And  plays  the  burden  to  ’em  on  a Jew's- 
trump. 

Ant.  He  looks  as  tho’  he  were  bepist.  Do 
you  love  me.  Sir? 

Lieut.  Yes,  surely;  ev’n  with  all  my  heart. 
Ant.  I thank  you; 

I am  glad  I ha\c  so  good  a subject.  [me. 
But  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love 
Before  you  drank  this  matter? 

Lieut.  Ev’n  as  much 
As  a sober  man  might ; and  a soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  jiM  half-a-year’s  pay  to. 

Ant.  Well  remember’d. 

And  did  I seem  so  vOungand  amiable  to  you? 
Lieut.  Met  bought,  you  were  the  sweetest 
youth — 

Ant.  That's  excellent ! [on  you, 

Lieut.  Ay,  truly,  Sir;  and  ever  as  1 thought 

I wish'd,  and  wish’d 

Ant.  What  didst  thou  wish,  prithee? 
Lieut.  Ev’n  that  I had  been  a wench  of 
A handsome  wench.  Sir.  [fifteen  for  you; 

Ant.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  soldier! 

I seem  not  so  now  to  thee. 

Lieut.  Not  all  out; 

And  yet  I have  a grudging  to  your  grace  still. 
Ant.  Thou  wast  ne’er  in  love  before? 
Lieut.  Not  with  a king. 

And  hope  I shall  ne’er  be  again.  Truly,  Sir, 
1 have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  hick  rings, 
And,  as  it  were,  such  runnings  a-tilt  within 
me!  # [you— 

For,  whatsoever  it  was  provok’d  me  tow’rd 
Ant.  God-a-mercy,  still! 

Lieut.  I had  it  with  a vengeance; 

It  play’d  his  prize. 

Ant.  I would  not  have  been  a wench  then, 
Tho’  of  this  age. 

Lieut.  No,  spre,  I should  have  spoil'd  you. 


[Act  5.  Sc. 3. 

Ant.  Well,  go  thy  ways.  Of  all  the  lusty 
lovers 

That  e’er  1 saw — Wilt  have  another  potion? 
Lieut.  If  you  will  be  another  thing,  hate 
Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [at  you. 

Give  ine  thy  hand;  from  henceforth  thou'rt 
my  soldier. 

Do  bravely;  I’ll  love  thee  as  much. 

Lieut  I thank  you;  [wish  it  yon. 

But,  if  you  were  mine  enemy,  1 would  not 
I beseech  your  Grace,  pay  me  my  charge. 

2 Gent.  Thai’s  certain,  Sir; 

H’  has  bought  up  all  that  e'er  he  found  was 
like  you,  [chase; 

Or  any  thing  you’ve  lov’d,  that  he  could  pur- 
Old  horses  that  your  grace  had  ridden  blind, 
and  founder'd ; [all  this. 

Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  more  dun 
Has  worn  your  grace’s  gauntlet  in  his  bonnet. 
Ant.  Bring  in  vour  bills:  Mine  own  love 
shall  be  sutisfy’d; 

And,  sirrah,  for  this  potion  you  ha*  e taken, 
I'll  point  you  out  a portion  you  shall  live  on. 
Men.  ’ 1 was  the  best  draught  that  e'er  you 
Lieut.  1 hope  so.  [drank. 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th’  court? 
Men.  They  arc  all,  and  lodg'd.  Sir. 

Ant.  Come  then,  make  ready  for  their  en- 
tertainment; _ fine,  Sir. 

Which  presently  we’ll  give.  Wait  you  on 
Lieut.  I shall  love  drink  tlic  better  whilst 
I live,  boysl  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius . 

Dem.  Let  me  but  see  her,  dear  Leontius; 
Let  me  but  die  before  her! 

Leon.  ’Would  that  would  do  it.  [nesty 
If  1 knew  where  she  lay  now,  with  what  no- 
(You  have  flung  so  main  a mischief  on  her, 
And  on  so  innocent  and  sweet  a beauty) 

Dare  I present  vour  visit? 

Dcm.  I’ll  repent  all, 

And  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  sorrow, 

That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon.  ’Twill  be  too  late,  Sir: 

I know*  not  what  will  become  df  you. 

Dem.  You  can  help  me.  [nearer? 

Leon . It  may  be,  to  her  sight : VV  hat  are  you 
Sh’  has  sworn  she  will  not  speak  to  you,  look 
upon  you ; [thunder?, 

And,  to  love  you  again,  oh,  she  cries  out,  aw* 

She  hail  rather  love There  is  no  hope. 

Dem.  Yes,  Leontius, 

There  is  a hope ; which,  tho’  it  draw  no  lore 
At  least  will  draw  her  to  lament  uty  fortune; 
And  that  hope  shall  relieve  me. 

Leon.  Hark  you.  Sir,  hark  you! 

Say  I should  bring  you 

Dem.  Do  not  trifle  with  me! 

Leon.  I will  not  trifle — both  together  bnflf  r 
you — 

Yon  know  the  wrongs  you’ve  done) 

Dem.  I confess  ’em. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  3 ] 


J.con.  And  if  you  should  then  jump  into 
your  fury, 

And  have  another  quirk  in  your  head 

Dr m.  I'll  die  first  1 [certain, 

Leon,  You  must  eay  nothing  to  her;  for  ’tis 
The  nature  of  your  crime  will  admit  no  excuse. 
Dem.  I will  not  speak;  mine  eyes  shall  tell 
my  penance. 

Leon.  You  must  look  wondrous  sad  too. 
Dem.  I need  not  look  so; 

I’ut  truly  Sadats?’  self. 

Leon.  That  look  will  do  it. 

Stay  here;  1*11  bring  her  to  you  instantly: 

But  take  heed  how  you  bear  yourself.  Sit 
down  there;  [ take  compassion. 

The  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  she’ll 
Women  are  per'lous  tilings  to  deal  upon  ! 

f Exit. 

Drm.  What  shall  become  of  me?  to  curse 
uiy  fortune,  [pious? 

Were  but  to  curse  niv  father;  that’s  too  im- 
B»n,  under  whatsoever  fate  1 suffer. 

Kies*,  I beseech  thee,  Heav’n,  her  harmless 
goodness ! 


Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 


Leon.  Now  arm  yourself. 

Celia.  You  have  not  brought  him? 

Leon.  Yes,  faith  ; [plight  too. 

And  there  he  is:  You  see  in  what  poor 
Now  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  save 
Celia.  I will  go  hack.  [him. 

Leon.  I will  be  hang’d  then,  lady! 

Are  you  a coward  now  ? 

Celia.  I cannot  speak  to  him. 

Dem.  Oh  me!  [down. 

Leon.  There  was  a sigh  to  blow  a church 
$0,  now  their  eyes  arc  fix’d;  the  small  shot 
They  will  come  to  th’  battery  anon,  [plays; 
Ce/iu.  He  weeps  extremely. 

Leon.  Hail  at  nim  now. 

Celia.  1 dare  not. 


Leon.  I am  glad  on’t. 

Celia.  Nor  dare  believe  his  tears. 

Dem.  You  may,  blest  beauty;  [jx. 
lor  those  thick  streams  that  troubled  my  rc- 
Are  wept6*  out  long  ago. 

Leon.  You  see  how  he  looks. 

Celia.  What  have  I to  do  how  he  looks? 
how  look'd  he  then,  [nour? 

™ hen  with  a poison’d  tooth  he  bit  mine  ho- 
lt was  your  counsel  too,  to  scorn  and  slight 
him.  [fess'd  too, 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  saw  fit  cause : and  you  con- 
bxcrpt  this  sin,  he  was  the  bravest  gentleman, 
Ihe  sweetest,  noblest — 1 take  nothing  from 
vou,  , 

*jor  from  your  anger ; use  him  as  you  please; 
lor,  to  say  truth,  ne  has  deserv'd  your  justice. 
But  still  consider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 
Celia.  Pray  do  not  blind  me  thus. 


Drm.  Oh,  gentle  mistress. 

If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A sin  so  great  as  mine,  by  intercession, 

By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you. 
Oh,  what  a joy  would  close  these  eyes  that 
love  yowl  [I  know  not; 

Leon.  They  say,  women  have  lender  hearts ; 
I'm  sure  mine  melts. 

Celia.  Sir,  1 forgive  you  heartily. 

And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I cast  behind 
And  wish  you  a fit  beauty  to  your  virtues : 
Mine  is  too  poor.  ^In  peace  I part  thus  from 
you  l 

T must  look  hack.  Gods  keep  your  Grace! 
He’s  here  still.  [£’ai/. 

Dr  in.  She  has  forgiven  me. 

Leon.  She  has  directed  you: 

Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a man;  awav,  Sir! 
She  look'd  behind  her  twice.  Her  heart 
dwells  here,  Sir!  [freeze  thus. 

You  drew  tears  from  her  too ; she  cannot 
The  door’s  set  open  too:  Are  you  a man? 

Are  you  alive?  do  you  un  erstand  her  mean- 
Have  you  blood  and  spirit  in  you?  [ing? 
Dem.  I dare  not  trouble  her. 

Leon.  Nay*  an  you  will  be  nipt  o’  th’  head 
with  nothing,  [cannot’ — 

Walk  whining  up  and  down — ‘ 1 dare  not. 
Strike  now  or  never!  Faint  heart — you  know 
what.  Sir.  [fire out? 

Be  govern'd  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your 
A devil  un't!  standstills  door  ope  for  nothing? 
So,  get  yc  together,  and  be  naught.  Now,  to 
secure  all, 

W ill  1 go  fetch  out  a more  sovereign  plaisfer. 

[E.rct/v/, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigomx,  Scleucus,  l.ysimachus , Pto-i 
lowey , Lieutenant,  Gentlemen,  and  Lords, 
.'hit.  This  peace  is  fairly  %nade. 

Set.  Would  your  grace  wish  us 
fo  put  in  more?  Tvkc  what  you  please:  we 
yield  it:  fit. 

The  honour  done  us  by  your  son  constrains 
Your  noble  son. 

Ant.  It  is  sufficient,  Princes.  [Body, 

And,  now  we’re  one  again,  one  mind,  one 
And  one  sword  shall  strike  for  us. 

Lus.  Let  prince  Demetrius 
But  lead  11s  on  (for  we  are  his  vow’d  servants) 
Against  the  strength  of  all  the  world  We'll 
buckle.  [catch  at  victory. 

Ptol.  And  ev'n  from  that  strength  well 
Sri.  Oh,  had  I now  recover'd  but  the  for- 
tune 

I lost  in  Antioch,  when  mine  unde  perish'd  1 
But  that  were  but  to  surfeit  me  with  blessiugs. 
Lys.  You  lost  a sweet  child  there. 

Set.  Name  it  uo  more.  Sir; 


Cl  Are  crept  out  long  ago.]  As  this  reading  appears  to  us  very  poor,  wc  have,  on  the  reemu- 
nemlatmn  of  Mr.  Sympson,  altered  crept  to  wept ; which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original 
•word.  Phis  variation  Mr;  Seward  rejected.  * 
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This  is  no  time  to  entertain  such  sorrows. 

i I your  majesty  <lu  ua  the  honour  we  may 
And  wait  upon  him?  [see  the  prince, 

Enter  Leontius. 

Ant.  I wonder  he  stays  from  us. 

How  now,  Leontius?  Where’s  my  son? 

Set,  Brave  captain ! 

Lys.  Old  valiant  Sir! 

. Leon.  Your  Graces  arc  welcome! 

Your  son,  an’t  please  you,  Sir,  is  new  cashier’d 
yonder,  [coil  there  is. 

Cast  from  his  mistress’  favour;  and  such  a 
Such  lending,  and  such  proving!  She  stands 
off. 

And  will  by  no  means  yield  to  composition: 
Ld  offers  any  price;  his  body  to  her. 

Set.  She  is  a hard  lady  denies  that  caution. 
Leon.  And  now  they  whine,  and  now  they 
rave:  Faith,  princes, 

’Twore  a good  |x>int  of  charily  to  piece  ’em;61 
For  less  than  such  a power  will  do  just  no- 
thing: [be. 

And  if  you  mean  to  see  him,  there  it  must 
For  there  will  he  grow,  ’till  he  be  transplanted. 
Set.  He -seech  your  grace,  lei’s  watt  upon 
you  thither. 

That  I may  see  that  beauty  dares  deny  him. 
That  scornful  beauty. 

PtoL  1 should  think  it  worse  now; 

III  brought- tip  beauty. 

Ant.  She  has  too  much  reason  for't; 
Which,  with  too  great  a grief,  1 shame  to 
But  we’ll  go  see  this  game.  [think  of. 

Lys.  Rather  this  wonder. 

Ant.  Be  you  our  guide,  Leontius.  Here’s 
a new  peace.  [Bimini. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia . 

Celia.  Thus  fur  you  shall  persuade  me; 
still  to  honour  you, 

Still  to  live  with  vou,  Sit,  or  near  about  you; 
For,  not  to  lie,  you  have  iny  first  and  last  love : 
But  since  vou  haveconceiv'd  an  evil  against  me, 
An  evil  that  so  much  concerns  your  honour. 
That  honour  aim’d  !/v  all  at  for  a pattern ; 
And  tho’  there  be  u false  thought,  and  con- 
fess'd too. 


[Act  5.  Sc.  4. 

And  much  repentance  fall’n  in  show'rt  to 
purge  it ; 

Yet,  while  that  great  respect  I ever  bore  you, 
Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  heart  that 
duty;  [you. 

Had  it  but  been  a dream,  I must  not  touch 
J)em.  Oil,  you  will  make  some  other  happv! 
Celia.  Never; 

Upon  this  hand,  I’ll  seal  that  faith. 

Drm.  We  may  kiss: 

Put  nor  those  out  o’  th*  peace  too. 

Celia.  Those  I'll  give  you,  [«e  ultra ; 
So  there  you  will  he  pleas’d  to  pitch  your 
1 will  l»c  merry  with  you,  sing,  discourse  with 
you,  [vou! 

Be  your  j>oor  mistress  still : In  truth,  I love 

Enter  Leontius,  Anligontis , Srleucus , iyii- 
viachus,  P tolomcy , Lieutenant , and  Gen - 
tlcmen. 

Dcm.  Slay!  who  are  these? 

Lys.  A x cry  handsome  lady. 

Leon.  As  e’er  you  saw. 

Set.  Pity  her  heart’s  so  cruel. 

Lys.  How  docs  your  Grace? — He  stands 
still ; will  not  hear  us.  [fortune*. 

PtoL  Wc  come  to  serve  you,  Sir,  iu  all  our 
Lys  lie  bows  a little  now  ; lie's  strangely 
alter'd.  [you  a word  with  you, 

Set.  Ha!  pray  you  a word,  Leontius!  pray 
Lysiniachus!  You  both  knew  mincKnantiv, 

1 lost  in  Antioch,  when  the  town  was  taken, 
Mine  uncle  slain ; Amigonus  had  the  sack  oa't 
Lys.  Yes,  I remember  well  the  girl. 

Set.  Meth inks  now,  [picture: 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.  I have  her 
The  same,  but  more  years  on  her ; the  tety 
same. 

Lys.  A cherry  to  a cherry  is  not  liker. 

Set.  Look  On  her  eyes. 

Leon.  Most  certain  she  is  like  her : [Sir; 

Many  a time  have  1 dandled  her  iu  these  arms. 
And  J hoj>e  who  will  more. 

Ant.  What’s  that  ye  look  at.  Princes? 

Scl.  This  picture,  and  that  lady.  Sir. 

Ant.  Hal  they  are  near; 

They  onlv  err  in  time. 

Lys.  Didst  thou  mark  that  blush  there? 
That  came  the  nearest. 

Scl.  1 must  speak  to  her. 


C1  'Twcre  a grad  point  of  charity  to  piecc’tn*.]  This  reading  is  sense,  and  we  would  not 
disturb  the  text,  yet  we  will  hazard  our  conjecture  of  the  Authors  having  written, 

’ Ticere  a good  point  of  charity  to  peace  them) 

i.  e.  to  make  peace  between  them.  Thus,  Antigpnus  says  almost  immediately.  Here's  a no* 
peace!  And,  soon  after,  Demetrius, 

V/e  may  kiss: 

Put  not  those  out  o'  tli  peace  too. 

And,  finally,  Seleucus,  This  is  a peace  indeed! 

63  Er.anthe.']  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio,  though  they  copy  those  of  the  first  in  calling 
this  ck  jr.acter  Enanthc  through  this  scene,  yet,  in  their  dramatis  persona,  stile  her  Evanthc ; 
in  wlnrh  particulars  they  have  been  followed  by  all  the  succeeding  Editors.  It  is  immaterial 
fWhidi  name  is  adopted,  but  the  play  and  tile  list  of  the  characters  ought  to  agree. 
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Leon . You’ll  quickly  be  resolv’d. 

Set.  Your  name,  sweet  lady  ? [blessing. 

Celia.  Enanthe,  Sir:  And  this  to l>eg  your 
Sri.  Do  you  know  me? 

Celia.  If  you  be  the  king  Seleucus, 

I know  you  are  my  father. 

Set.  Peace  a little ! 

Where  did  I lose  you? 

Celia,  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 

Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I was  taken, 
By  a mean  soldier  taken  : By  this  prince. 

This  noble  prince,  redeem’d  from  him  again. 
Where  ever  since  I have  remain’d  his  servant. 
Sel.  Mv  joys  are  now  too  full!  Welcome, 
Enanthe! 

Mine  own,  my  dearest,  and  my  best  Enanthe! 
Drm.  And  mine  too  desperate! 

Scl.  You  shall  not  think  so; 

This  is  a peace  indeed. 

Ant.  I nope  it  shall  be. 

And  ask  it  first. 


3<5 <J 

Sel.  Most  royal  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Dem.  I once  more  beg  it  thus. 

Sel.  You  must  not  be  denied.  Sir, 

Celia.  Bv  me,  I am  sure  he  must  not,  sure 
he  shall  not : 

Kneeling  I give  it  too;  kneeling  I take  it; 
And,  from  this  hour,  no  envious  spite  e’er 
part  us!  [to  you  1 

All.  The  gods  give  happy  joys ! all  comforts 
Dem.  My  new  Enanthe  ! 

Ant.  Come,  heat  all  the  drums  up. 

And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war  ! 

Let  ’em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  sounds; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heav’n  break 
thro’. 

While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon.  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  64  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 
Lieut.  And  hang  a coward  now ! and  there’* 
my  song.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  THE  LIEUTENANT. 


I am  not  cur’d  yet  throughly;  for,  be- 
lieve, 

I feel  another  passion  that  may  grieve ; 

All  over  me  I feel  it  too  : And  now 
It  takes  me  cold,  cold,  cold;  I know  not 
how. 


As  you  arc  good  men,  help  me;  a carouse 
May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i’  th’  house. 
And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 

Now  lend  your  hands ; and  for  your  courtesy, 
Tht  next  employment  I am  sent  upon. 

I’ll  swear  you  are  physicians;  the  war’s  none. 


64  May  they  he  ever  loving , ever  young. 

And  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  they  sprung ; 

Mau  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along."]  We  apprehend  both  the  text  and  punc- 
tuation to  be  corrupted  here,  and  would  read  thus : 

May  they  he  ever  loving , ever  young , 

Ana,  ever  worthy  of  those  loins  they  sprung , 

May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 

This  remedies  the  vicious  construction,  and  gives  a fuller  sense.  Shakespeare  uses  the  very  ex- 
pression in  Richard  III.  and  very  nearly  the  same  in  King  Lear. 


Veil. 
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THE 


FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS.1 


This  Pastoral  is  indubitably  the  sole  production  of  Fletcher.  It  was  condemned  by  the  au- 
dience on  the  first  night  of  performance,  and  laid  aside  tiil  Charles  I.  had  it  acted  before  his 
Court;  on  which  occasion  Sir  William  Davenant  wrote  a Dialogue- Prologue.  The  title  of 
the  third  edition  runs,  r The  Faithfvll  Shepherdesse.  Acted  at  Somerset  House  before  the 
* King  and  Qvcenc  onTwelfc  night  last*  1633.  And  divers  times  since  with  great  applause  at 
‘ the  Private  House  in  Blacke-Friers,  by  his  Majesties  Servants.’  This  is  the  last  account 
we  have  of  its  performance;  and  indeed,  though  the  Faithful  Sephcrdess  is  excelled  by  very 
few  pieces,  in  the  closet,  we  cannot  think  it  well  calculated  for  the  theatre.  The  first  edi- 
tion bears  date  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  first  acted. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


Women. 


Perigot,  a shepherd  in  love  with  Amoret. 
Thenot,  a shepherd  in  love  with  Clorin. 
Daphnis,  a modest  shepherd. 

Alexis,  a wanton  shepherd. 

God  of  a River. 

Satyr. 

Priest. 

Old  Shepherd. 

A Sullen  discontented  Shepherd.  • 


A iinsuT  / Faithful  Shepherdess , in  love 

A MO  RET,  | perigol. 

Clorin,  a holy  shepherdess : 

Amar.llis,  { “ “ ,ne  *itA 

Cloe,  a wanton  shepherdess. 


Scene,  THESSALY. 


1 The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is,  of  all  the  poems  in  our  language,  one  of  the  greatest  humours 
and  the  greatest  scandals  of  our  nation.  It  shews  to  what  a height  in  every  sper,ies  of  poetry 
the  British  genius  has  soared;  it  proves  how  dull  the  vulgar  eye  isto  pursue  its  flight.  How 
must  each  Briton  of  taste  rejoice  to  find  all  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Italy  and  Arcadia  trans- 
planted by  Fletcher,  and  flourishing  ill  our  own  climate!  How  must  he  grieve  to  think  that 
they  were  at  first  blasted,  and  since  suffered  to  wither  In  oblivion  by  his  Gothic  countrymen! 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  damned  at  its  first  appearance,  and  not  even  a potent  monarch's 
patronage  in  the  next  age,  nor  a much  greater  monarch's. in  poetry  than  king  Charles  the  First 
in  power,  Milton’s  great  admiration  and  close  imitation  of  it  in  Comus,  could  recommend  it  to 
the  publick.  The  noble  copy,  'till  within  these  few  years,  was  as  little  known  as  its  original ; 
but  since  it  is  now  become  the  fashion  to  admire  the  former,  sotne  deference  will  surely  be  paid 
to  Milton's  judgment.  1 shall,  therefore,  in  my  notes  on  this  play,  not  confine  mvself  to  mere 
verbal  emendations,  but  endeavour  to  demonstrate  Fletcher's  beauties  from  parallel  p usages  out 
of  Milton  and  other  authentick  poets.  By  which,  I believe,  it  will  appear,  that  M ilton  bor- 
rowed more  from  Fletcher,  than  Fletcher  from  all  the  ancient  clasticks.  SetcnnL. 


' * >.  * 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


[Act  i. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Clorin,  having  buried  her  love 
in  an  arlour. 

Clorin.  jLT  AIL,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms 
do  embrace 

The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly ! 

Thus  I salute  thy  crave;  thus  do  1 pay 
My  early  vows  ana  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-lov'd  ashes;  thus  I free 
M vseff  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love;  all  sports,  delights  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  1 off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be 
girt 

With  youthful  coronals,1  and  lead  the  dance; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,3  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves:  All  be  far  away. 

Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I sat  crown'd  with  fresh 
ffow’rs  [boy 

For  summer’s  queen,  whilst  ev’ry  shepherd’s 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan.4 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with 
thee. 

And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory; 

That  shall  out-live  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 


While  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  will  1,  in  honour  of  thy  love. 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  jovs 
That  former  limes  made  precious  to  mine 
«ye*i 

Only  rememb’nng  what  my  youth  did  gain 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs: 
That  will'  1 practise,  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  1 gain'd  them  free. 

Of  all  green  wounds  1 know  the  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakes. 
Or  charm'd  with  pow’rful  words  of  wicked 
art. 

Or  be  they  love-sick,  or  thro’  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatick,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Thicken’d  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum; 
These  I can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a virgin’s  hand. 

My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford. 
Berries,  and  chesnuts,  plantanes,  on  whose 
cheeks 

The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  loftv  fruit 
Pull’d  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straight- 
grown  pine; 

On  these  I’ll  feed  with  free  content  and  rest, 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  thy 
side  blest. 

Enter  a Satyr. 

Sat.  Thro’ 5 yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  mail). 


a Coronals .]  i.  e.  Garlands.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Spenser,  in  the  same  sense.  R. 

3 JD £•//]  Is  used  by  Sj>enscr  in  his  Shepherd’s  Calender.  March,  speaking  of  a sheep, 

* Fell  headlong  into  a dell* 

It  plainly  signifies  a sleep  place , or  valley,  and  is  much  the  same  as  dale.  See  Bishop  New- 
ton's notes  on  Comus.  R. 

4 Cordevan.']  Cordtcain  (from  cordovan , leather)  Spanish  leather.  Johnson. 

We  find  cordevan,  or  cordiwin,  mentioned  in  the  following  stanza  of  Drayton's  Fourth 
Eclogue : 

* The  shepherd  wore  a sheep-gray  cloak, 

* Which  was  of  the  finest  lock 

* That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 

4 His  mittons  were  of  bauzons  skin, 

' H is  cockers  were  of  cordiwin, 

* His  hood  of  ftiinivecr.' 

Drayton’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1403.  R. 

5 Through  yon  same  bending  plain.]  That  Fletcher  had  frequently  in  his  eye  Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  is  certain.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  speech  are  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Fairy’s  speech,  act  ii.  scene  I. 

* Over  hill,  over  dale, 

* Thro’  bush,  thro’  briar, 

* Over  park,  over  |»alc, 

‘ Thro'  flood,  thro’  fire; 

4 1 do  wander  every  where, 

4 Swifter  than  the  Moon's  sphere.' 

Both  Fletcher  and  Milton  follow  Shakespeare  in  his  liberties  of  frequently  varying  the  Ana- 

crcontick 
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Act  1 -1 

And  thro*  these  thick  woods*  have  I run, 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss’d  the  sun 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began, 

All  to  please  my  master  ran. 

Have  1 trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit;  for  at  a feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 

His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright. 

But,  behold  a fairer  sight! 

By  that  heav’nly  form  of  thine. 

Brightest  fair,  tnou  art  divine. 

Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods;  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  maiesty. 

Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 

And  live!  Therefore  on  this  mould* 
Lowly  do  1 bend  my  knee, 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand* 

To  receive  whatever  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits ; and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells : 

Fairer  by  the  famous  welb. 

To  this  present  day  ne’er  grew, 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poets’  good. 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus ; nuts  more  brown 


Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  ’em;* 
Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  ’em. 

For  these  black-cy’d  Driope 
Hath  often-times  commanded  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb: 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck’d  their  rising  cheeks  in  red, 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a queen. 

Some  be  red , some  be  green ; 

These  arc  of  that  luscious  meat. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 

All  tnese,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  held, 

I freely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and 
strong;. 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I take, 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake,7 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a deep  glade. 

Under  a broad  beech's  shade: 

I must  go,  I mitst  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  LEi*7. 

Clo.  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 

What  greatness  or  what  private  hidden  pow’r 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast?  Sure  I am 
mortal : 

The  daughter  of  a shepherd ; he  was  mortal, 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal : Prick  mv  hand 
And  it  will  bleed;  a fever  shakes  me,  and 


1 m 
> stands 

I unias’d . 


creontick  measures ; yet  each  stanza,  and  each  couplet,  should  observe  a just  measure,  and 
would,  I believe,  have  done  so,  had  the  Authors  themselves  overlooked  the  press.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  changes  through  into  thorough ; but  there  is,  we  think,  as  little  necessity,  as 
authority,  for  the  alteration. 

* , nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrels  teeth  that  crack  Vm.]  But  the  teeth  of  the  squirrel  is  the  only  visible 
nart  that  is  not  brown.  I hope  I have  restored  the  original.  In  these  presents,  which* are  per- 
fectly pastoral,  the  Poet  had,  undoubtedly,  both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  his  eye.  Seward. 

We  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation ; though  the  old  reading  was  probably  genuine, 
and  proceeded  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  Author. 

7 Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake.']  Thus  Theocritus,  E<L  fit. 

Oy  cjJ  7ro<M.fitv,  rl  aftraa^iviv,  & biu,i;  auun 

Svcj'Ttffy*  rov  ITava  hooixoLyss'  « yoco  dir  a. y sols 

Tavi'y.a  xexaax.'jJ;  ctpravsrar  ev?i  ye  *\xpil$t 

K di  u del  Cfiyeiz  yoXd  itO'fi  *ptv}  xd^rfron. 

* Shepherd,  forbear;  no  song  at  noon’s  dread  hour; 

* Tir’d  with  the  chace,  Pan  sleeps  in  yonder  Bow  r ; 

* Churlish  he  is,  and  stirr’d  in  his  repose, 

* The  snappish  cliolcr  quivers  on  his  nose.* 

That  Fletcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has  varied  from  Theocritus’s  Theology. 
As  he  intended  to  make  his  shepherds  chaste  and  virtuous,  he  knew  that  virtue  would  ill  con* 
sist  with  the  adoration  of  such  a choleric  and  lustful  God  a9  the  Arcadian  Pan.  But  does  he 
not  in  this  transgress  the  rules  of  propriety,  giving  his  Arcadians  rather  Christian  than  Pagan 
sentiments?  I think  not.  The  Arcadians  first  worshipped  the  Creator  of  all  things  under  the 
name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  the  Universe,  and  the  image  thev  formed  of  him  emblemati- 
cally represented  Universal  Nature,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.  But  the  vulgar  soon  lost  the 
archetype , and  imagined  his  sharp  nose , long  beard,  and  goatish  tegs,  to  be  the  symptoms  of 
anger,  rusticity , and  lust.  Fletcher  has  with  great  judgment  placed  his  scene  among  the  pri- 
mitive Arcadians,  who  had  not  such  gross  ideas.  In  this  he  deviates  from  the  Italian  dra- 
matic pastorals,  hut  is  followed  by  Milum,  who  introduces  Pagan  deities  in  Comus,  but  make® 
the  superior  gods  favour  and  protect  chastity  and  virtue.  Sewurd. 
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The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young 
lambs  shrink,  [tal. 

Makes  me  a-cold : My  fear  says,  I am  mor* 
Yet  1 have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 

And  now  I do  believe  it)  if  1 keep 
My  virgin  flow'r  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and 
fair, 

No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elfo,  or  fiend,8 
Satyr,  or  other  pow*r  that  haunts  the  groves. 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  tne  to  wander  after  idle  fires; 

Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night*® 

To  make  tne  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Thro’  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  mV 
ruin : 

Else,  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never 
knew 

Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  mishap- 
en,  [pow’r 

Titus  mildly  kneel  to  me?  Sure's  there’s  a 
In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  Moods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines : Then,  strong  Chas- 
tity, [dwell 

Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  I'll 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell! 

Enter  an  Old  Shepherd,  with  four  couple  of 
Shepherd * and  Shepherdesses. 

Old  Shep.  Now  wc  have  done  this  holy 
festival 

In  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  rites 


f Actl. 

Perform’d,  prepare  yourselves  for  chaste 
And  uncorruptcd  fires  j that  as  the  priest. 
With  pow'rful  hand,  shall  sprinkle  on  your 
brows 

His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  thoughts 
free. 

Kneel,  shepherds,  kneel ; here  comes  the  priest 
of  Pan. 

Enter  Priest. 

Priest.  Shepherds,  thus.  I purge  away 
Whatsover  this  g-eat  day. 

Or  the  past  hours,  gave  not  good. 

To  corrupt  vour  maiden  blood. 

From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat. 

From  the  wanton  quick  desires. 

They  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 

I do  wash  you  with  this  water; 

Be  you  pure  and  fair  herea'tcr! 

From  vour  livers  and  your  veins. 

Thus  1 take  away  the  stains. 

All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair; 

Be  ve  fresh  and  free  as  air. 

Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Thro’  vour  purged  conduits  beat. 

Or  a plighted  troth  be  broken. 

Or  a wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a shepherdess’s  car! 

Go  your  w-ays,  ve  all  are  clear. 

[They  rise , and  sing  in  praise  of  pair 


* No  goblin,  ir  nod- god,  fairy , rife,  or  fend, 

Saiytc,or  other  pou'r%  &c.l  Milton  was  so  charmed  with  the  noble  enlhusiam  of  thb 
passage,  tJhat  he  has  no  less  than  three  imitations  of  it.  Twice  in  Comus. 

* Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

* In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

* Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ehost 

* That  breaks  his  inagick  chains  at  curfeu  time; 

* No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

* Ilaiii  hurtful  jxnv’r  o'er  true  virginity 

Sec  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Two  Brothers.  So  again,  the  young  Lady  in  thr 
wood. 

« a thousand  fantasies 

* * Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

* Of  calling  shapes,  and  bcck’ning  shadows  dire, 

* And  airv  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 

* On  sands,  on  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses.’ 

And  again.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.  line  Gdy,  in  his  noble  description  of  the  ignis  fatuus. 

* Hov’ring  and  dancing  with  delusive  light, 

* Misleads  th’  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way* 

* Thro’  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro*  pond  or  cool, 

• ‘ There  swallow’d  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far.’ 

Seward. 

9 Or  voices  calling  me,  &c.]  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
times  in  which  our  Author  wrote,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  writiugthis  part  of  the  speech  lie  had  Virgil  in  view; 

Hinc  exaudiri  voces  et  verba  vocantis 

Visa  virij  near  cum  terras  obscura  teneret.  JEn.  iv.  4G0.  B. 
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Act  1 .] 

THE  SONG. 

Sin"  his  praises  that  doth  keep 
Our  flocks  from  harm, 

Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a round. 

While  the  hollow  neighb’ring  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  oh,  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 
Thus  do  we  sing: 

Thou  that  keep’st  us  chaste  and  free. 

As  the  young  spring, 

F.ver  be  thy  honour  spoke. 

From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke, 

To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke!  [Exeunt. 

Munent  Perigol  and  Amoret. 

Peri.  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair- 
brow’d  maid,  [dear. 

Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
Equal  with  his  soul’s  good. 

Amo.  Speak ; I give  [still 

Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be 
The  same  it  ever  was ; as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city : Be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I fell  off*  from  my  affection, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  de- 
sires, 

First,  let  our  great  god  cease  to  keep  my  flocks. 
That  being  left  alone  without  a guard. 

The  wolf,  or  winter’s  rage,  summer's  great  heat. 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 

And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go! 

Amo.  I pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish 
not  so; 

I do  believe  thee : ’Tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Per\.  Oh,  you  are  fairer  far  [star 

Than  the  chaste  blushing  morn,  or  that  fair 
That  guides  the  wand' ring  seaman  thro'  the 
deep; 

Straighter  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Heaa  of  an  aged  mountain ; and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bag9  of  our  fair  flocks; 
Your  hair  more  beauteous  than  those  hang- 
ing locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost; 

You’re  sail’d  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri.  Did  you  Dot  tell  me  once 
I should  not  love  alone,  I should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I’ve  sent  to  Heav’n  ? Did  you  not  give  your 
hand. 

Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage?  Do  not  then 
Oive  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men. 
You  yourself  vow’d  were  mine. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden’s  modesty 
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May  give  assurance,  I am  once  more  thine. 
Once  more  I give  my  hand  ; be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy! 

Peri.  I take  it  as  my  best  good,  and  desire. 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love,  * 

To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove, 
Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service:  Say,  sweet,  shall  it 
hold? 

Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me, 
if  1 make 

A doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do. 
Coupled  with  this  day’s  heat,  to  move  your 
blood : [been 

Maids  must  be  fearful.  Sure  you  have  not 
Wash’d  white  enough  ; for  yet  I see  a stain 
Stick  in  your  liver:  Go  and  purge  again. 

Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  noncst  simple 
truth! 

Myself  and  my  affections  are  .is  pure 
As  those  chasje  flames  that  burn  before  the 
shrine 

Of  the  great  Dian : Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths, 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces. 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls: 

For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A virtuous  well,  about  whose  flow’ry  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds. 
By  the  pale  inoon-shine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  and  dull  mortality: 

By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a shepherd  sworn. 
And  giv’n  away  his  freedom,  many  a troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a chaste  kiss 
giv’n, 

In  hope  of  coming  happiness.  By  this 
Fresh  fountain,  many  a blushing  maid 
Hath  crown’d  the  head  of  her  long- loved 
shepherd 

With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love,  and  dear  captivity ; 

There  grow  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods. 
And  quenching  by  their  pow’r  those  hidden 
_ sparks  [sense 

That  else  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our 
To  open  fires;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  believe,  and  grant! 
In  troth,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  those  chaste  desires 

He  ever  aim’d  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou  hast  prevail’d : Farewell!  This 
coming  night 

Shall  crown  tlry  chaste  hopes  with  long- 
wish’d  delight.  [Extt. 

Peri.  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for 
that  good 

-Thou’st  given  thy  poor  shepherd ! Fairest  bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity. 

Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  dame 
Whose  often  prostitution  hath  begot 
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More  foul  diseases  than  e’er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro’  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Pursues  the  rasing  lion,10  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death! 

Euler  Amur iltis. 

Amur.  Shepherd,  may  I desire  to  be  be- 
liev’d. 

What  1 shall  blushing  tell? 

Peri.  Fair  maid,  you  may.  [Peridot; 

A mar.  Then  softly  thus:  I love  thee. 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov'd  again. 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring  Nay,  do  not  start, 
Nor  wonder  that  1 wooe  thee ! thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds!  What  dull  eye. 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire, 

Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone. 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  delivery. 

And  hath  not  sparkled  fire,  and  speedily 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighb  ring  veins? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice? 


f Act  L 

Then  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I be 
One  to  be  number'd  in  this  company,  > 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  free.  J 
Peri.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  1 can 
lend 

To  vour  complaints  ; but  sure  I shall  not  love. 
All  that  is  mine,  myself  and  my  best  hopes. 
Arc  giv’n  already  : Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  bum.1* 
Amar.  Shall  1 rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men? 

If  I were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 

Or  were  l common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  ev’ry  swain,  or  could  1 with  such  case 
Call  back  my  love  as  many  a wanton  doth, 
Thou  migln'st  refuse  me,  shepherd;  but  ta 
thee 

I’m  only  fix’d  and  set ; let  it  not  be 
A sport,  thou  gentle  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid ! 

Peri.  Fair  soul,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end:  For,  know,  I may 


*°  while  the  Dog 

Pursues  the  rapine,  lion , A’c.l  The  malignant  effects  of  the  Dog-star  is  an  imitation  of  a 
like  description  of  it  in  Spenser.  Snepherd’s  Calendar  speaking  of  the  sun’s  progress  in  July, 

* The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

* With  Dogs  of  noisom  breath, 

* Whose  baleful  harking  brings  in  haste, 

‘ Pine,  plagues,  and  drery  death.' 

The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  in  Spenser,  but  are  improved  by  Fletcher  to  such  a dignity, 
that  they  even  emulate  as  well  as  imitate  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  all  Virgil. 

— •— out  sirius  ardor 

JUe  sitim  marbosqur  ferens  mortalihus  mgr  is 
Ausrilur , <S?  Icevo  contristat  luminc  Ccelum. 

I shall  not  here  quote  the  description  of  the  Dog-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  because  though  Virgil  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  simile  from  that  passage,  yet 
Homer  there  dwells  only  upon  its  brightness,  and  not  its  malevolent  influence  upon  mankind: 
Th«?  addition  of  which  by  Virgil  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  criticks,  particularly  Mr.  Pope, 
as  answering  to  -/Eneas's  shield  not  only  in  its  brightness , but  in  its  menaces  of  ruin  and  death 
to  the  enemy.  But  I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Pope,  and  several  other  of  the  best  critics,  should 
so  totally  have  mistaken  the  simile  of  Homer  which  Virgil  imitates;  it  is  the  description  of  the 
Dog-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentv-sccond  book  of  the  Iliad,  comjmred  to  the  appearance 
of  Achilles's  armour  to  Priam,  which  Virgil  imitates  and  almost  literally  translates, 
Aolu.t:cotci1&  piy  fVl,  xstxoV  tiers  rr'aa  tstvxIqu, 

K oit  re  $epn  troWtiv  irvpelov  Zahtiri  polony. 

Which  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope, 

* Terrific  glory ! for  his  burning  breath 

* Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues  and  death,*  Seward. 

**  And  in  one  Jlame  equal  burn.']  I have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  word  equal,  as  weak- 
ening the  sense,  and  extending  the  verse  into  an  Alexandrine  without  the  least  reason.  I there- 
fore believe  it  spurious.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward’s  lection  seems  to  us  a very  extraordinary  mode  of  assisting  harmony,  since  we 
must  read. 

You  Jire  for  fi-er,  and  in  one  Jlttne  burn . 

We  have  adhered  to  the  old  authority;  if  we  had  departed  from  it,  we  should  have  omitted 
the  conjunction  awd;  thus 

You  Jire  far  Jire , i/i  one  Jlame  equal  burn. 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


Better  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday.  Hath  sworn  to  be  avenged  on ; then  give  room 

Or  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love  To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I may 

Home  to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove.  Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 

I will  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays;  Those  flames,  that  else  would  burn  my  life  f 

This  present  night  I have  appointed  been  away.  J 

To  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul,  Amar.  Shepherd,  were  I but  sure  thy  heart 
In  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  up  our  loves.  were  sound  [found 

Be  not  deceiv’d  no  longer,  chuse  again;  As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  b« 

These  neighb’ring  plains  have  many  a comely  To  cure  thee  of  thv  long  pains ; for  to  me 
swain.  That  heavy  youth-consuming  misery  [ing. 

Fresher  and  freer  far  than  I e’er  was:  The  love-sick  soul  endures,  never  was  pleas- 

Bestow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass.  I could  be  well  content  with  the  quick  easing 

Farewell;  be  happy  in  a better  choice!  Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 

Thv  faith  and  further  service  to  be  sure. 

Amar.  Cruel,  thou’st  struck  me  deader  with  Suit.  Shep.  Name  but  that  great  work, 
thv  voice,  danger,  or  what  can 

Than  If  the  angry  Iieav’ns  with  their  quick  Be  compass'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man, 

flames  [love,  And,  if  i fail  in  my  performance,  may 

Had  shot  me  through!  I must  not  leave  to  I never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day ! 

I cannot;  no!  1 must  enjoy  thee,  l»oy,  Amar.  Then  thus  I try  thee.  Shepherd: 

Tho’  the  great  dangers  'iwixt  my  hopes  and  This  same  night 

that  That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a gentle  pair 

Be  infinite.  There  is  a shepherd  dwells  Have  promis’d  equal  love,  and  do  ap|>oint 

Down  by  the  moor,  whose  lift  hath  ever  shewn  To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands 

More  sullen  discontent  than  Saturn's  brow,  and  hearts 

When  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men ; Are  to  be  tied  for  ever : Break  their  meeting. 
One  that  doth  wear  himself  away  iB  lonene>s.  And  their  strong  faith,  and  1 am  ever  thine. 
And  never  joys,  unless  ii  be  in  breaking  Hull.  SJiep.  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I 

The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls;  do  not  move. 

One  that  lusts  after  ev’ry  sev’ral  beauty.  By  my  great  pow’r,  the  centre  of  their  love 

But  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like.  From  his  fix’d  being,  let  me  never  more 

Were  the  face  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth  Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  1 thus  adore! 

Than  Phoebe  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth  Amur.  Come;  as  we  go.  I’ll  tell  thee  what 

Of  smooth  Lvaeus;  whose  nigh-starved  flocks  they  arc. 

Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep  And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work. 

They  feed  withal ; whose  lambs  arc  ever  last,  • ’ [Exeunt, 

And  die  before  their  weaning;  and  whose  dog 

books  like  h is  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurf,  Enter  C loe. 

Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.  This  man  Cloc.  How  have  I wrong’d  the  times,  or 
may,  men,  that  thus, 

If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a deed  of  wonder.  After  this  holy  feast,  I pass  unknown 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires:  And  unsaluted?  Twas  not  wont  to  be 

And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose  Thus  frozen,  with  the  younger  company 

A*  my  quick  thoughts  could  wish  for.  Of  jolly  shepherds;  ’twas  not  then  held  good 

_ „ , For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd.  With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 

Sull.  Shep.  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be  The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity.  • 

thought  uncivil.  Sure  I am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old, 

Thus  lo  be  partner  of  your  loneness:  'Twas  Or  else  not  free  enough,  or  from  my  fold 

My  love  (that  ever-working  passion!)  drew  Drive  not  a flock  sufficient  great  to  gain 

Me  to  this  [dace,  to  seek  some  remedy  The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain: 

For  my  sick  soul.  Be  not  unkind,  and  fair;  Vet,  if  I may  lielteve  what  others  say. 

For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom  My  face  has  foil'*  enough;  nor  car\  they  lay 

Ia  My  face  has  soil  enough.]  Thus  all  the  late  editions;  the  expression  can,  I believe, 
convey  no  other  ^ense,  but  that  she  had  jlcsh  enough  on  her  face,  and  even  this  by  a very  coarse 
metaphor.  The  first  old  quarto  reads J'oiie,  which  had  occurred  both  to  Mr.  Syuipson  and  my- 
self before  we  saw  it  there,  but  we  biill  totally  differ  in  explaining  it;  he  would  have  foile  to 

signify  beauty , and  gave  me  some  quotations  to  prove  It,  as  m Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  ii. 

Load  hint  with  piles  of  honours,  set  him  off 
With  all  the  cunt+ng  foils  that  may  deceive  us. 

But  I believe,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  common  acceptation  of  the  vrotdfoile, 
a*  something  ugly  to  set  off  beauty,  and  not  beauty  itself,  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  inten- 
tion of  this  last  passage.  ' I think*  therefore  we  ought  not  to  give  arbitrary  and  new  meanings 
Vox.,  I * 3 C to 
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[Act  i. 


Justly  too  strict  a coyness  to  my  charge; 

My  flock  arc  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon  ; then  lei  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness,  not  iny  virgin  modesty. 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Thcnot. 

The.  Was  ever  man  hut  I, 

Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty?  [mind 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a 
Made  up  in  constancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  reworded?  Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 
doe.  Shepherd,  I pray  thee  stay ! Whcr- 
hast  thou  been?  [green 

Or  whither  go’st  thou?  Here  be  woods  as 
As  any,1 3 air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flow^s  as 
many  J any ; 

As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as 


Here  he  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and 
wells,  [and  dells; 

Arbours  o’ergreen  with  woodbines;  caves, 
Chuse  where  thou  wilt,  w hilst  1 sit  by  and 
sing, 

Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a ring 
For  thv  long  fingers;  tell  thee  tales  of  love, 
llow  the  pah*  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose 

eyes 

She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 

How  she  convey’d  him  softly  in  a sleep. 

His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each 
night, 

Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother’s  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  ease! 
I have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant. 
Illumes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds,*4  that  oft 
are  sent 


to  any  word  merely  to  serve  a present  turn.  The  sense  I affix  is,  I confess,  not  very  clearly 
expressed,  but  it  is  all,  I believe,  that  the  words  can  bear,  viz.  That  the  faces  of  other  women 
are  but  foxles  to  the  beauty  of  mine.  Perhaps  foiles  enow  would  give  this  sense  more  fullv.  In 
this  soliloquy,  relating  to  her  wealth  and  beauty,  our  Poet  imitates  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil; 
but  1 cannot  say,  that  he  does  it  with  his  usual  spirit.  Though  there  are  some  additional  btau- 
tics,  yet  more  are  omitted  than  added. 

Kai  yap  $ijv  «T  etti&ex w xaxo'v,  cog  /xa  \eycvh, 

H yap  iffav  eg  ttovIov  i<ri~A8vrov  ( r,v  Se  yaXay a) 

Ka#  xaXa  /xtv  7 a yivtxa.  xaXa  S'  gpdv  a pia  xuifx 
(X2*  trap  tfl*v  stsxpilsu)  jcahfaiveh.  tujv  Ss  r qo  evict# 

A*uxo7ifav  dvydv  llxpiag  dte^axve  XtSoto. 

©sox.  Ei$.  V-  34* 

— nrc  qui  sim  quetris,  Alexi : 

Qunm  dives  pecoris,  nivet  quam  lactis  abandons ; 

Mille  mere  Siculis  errant  in  montibus  agna. 

Nee  sum  adro  iq/ormi*;  nuper  me  in  li/ore  t'idi, 

Cum  pfacidum  ventis  staret  Mare. \”irg.  Ec.  ii.  19. 

See  also  a like  passage  in  the  19th  Idy Ilium  of  Theocritus.  Seward. 

13  Ilcrc  be  woods  as  green 

As  any , &c.]  This  whole  speech  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  In 
the  latter  part  he  has  greatly  improved  a hint  taken  from  the  third  Idyllium  of  the  former,  re- 
latiug  to  Endimiou;  and  the  beginning  is  a direct  imitation  of  the  two  following  parages. 

■1  — — rSlco  tig veg,  uJSe 

xaXoy  /3o/x£ei;v7i  iro7i  au-av g<r<n  pj Xio'cra/. 

Ev9’  u$dl&  xtavai  ojo.  lot  S'  'nrl  SivSpaj 

Opviyes  XaXayscF?!.  xsu  a trxix  y$iv  oxo; a 
Td  iraqd  ltv • p aXX«  $i  xaj  a irihg  xusvag. 

©sox.  EiS.  f . 45. 

Fletcher  has  not  here  equalled  the  variety  and  beauty  of  these  images,  the  humming  of  the  bees, 
the  chirping  of  the  liras,  and  the  apples  dropping  from  the  pine , (whose  seed  in  the  hot  coun- 
tries far  excels  our  finest  nuts)  are  all  omitted  by  Fletcher,  but  he  has  fully  made  amends  in  his 
beautiful  description  of  a hank  by  Pcrigot  alwut  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  and  even  her*  he 
has  at  least  equalled  Virgil,  whom  he  has  more  exactly  copied. 

Hie  rer  purpurenm : varies  hicjlumina  circum 

Fundit  humus  Jlores:  hie  Candida  popnlus  antro 

Imminet , ct  lentce  texunt  umbracula  vites.  Eclog.  ix.  40. 

Seward. 

14  JitujHfrj  This  word  is  here  used  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  signifies  roundelays . 
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To  the  soft  ear  of  maid,  are  strange  to  me : 
Only  I liv«*  t’  admire  a chastity,  [or  gold, 
That  ne  her  pleasing  age,15  smooth  tongue. 
Could  ever  break  upon/6  so  sure  the  mould 
Is  that  her  mind  was  cast  in ; *ti«  to  her 
I only  am  reserv’d;  she  is  my  form  1 stir 
?y,  breithe  and  move,  ’tis  she  and  only  she 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery. 

Cloe.  Good  shepherd,  may  a stranger  crave 
to  know 

To  whom  this  dear  observance  you  do  owe? 

The.  You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
Ami  level  out  your  life;  for  to  be  fair,  [square 
A 'd  nothing  virtuous,  onlv  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity. 

Then  Know,  she’s  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the 
Grove,  [love. 

She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste 
And  now  lives  by  his  grave,  for  whose  dear 
soul 

Sh'  hath  vow’d  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity : ’Tis  her  1 so  admire ; 

Not  any  looser  blood?  or  new  desire.  [Exit. 
Cloe.  Farewell,  poor  swain ! thou  art  not 
for  my  bend  ; [tend 

I must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  may 
To  some  free  action  : Give  me  hitn  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  as  soon  dare  prove! 

THE  SONG. 

Come,  shepherds,  cornel 
Come  away 
Without  delay, 

Whilst  the  gentle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb, 

And  will  never  tell  to  any, 

Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Sweet  embraces  that  are  giv’n; 

Dainty  pleasures,  that  would  cv’n 
Raise  in  coldest  age  a fire. 

And  give  virgin  blood  desire. 

Then,  if  ever, 

Now  or  never. 

Come  and  have  it: 

Think  not  1 
Dare  deny 
If  you  crave  it. 

Enter  Duphnit. 

Here  comes  another : Better  be  my  speed. 
Thou  god  of  blood!  But,  certain,  if  1 read 


Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 
That  only  dare  salute,  but  ne’er  could  be 
Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing. 
Whisper,  or  boldly  ask  that  wished  thing 
We  all  are  born  for;  one  that  makes  loving 
faces, 

And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces, 
Were  they  not  got  by  boldness.  In  this  thing 
My  hopes  are  frozen;  and,  but  Fate  doth 
Him  hither,  I would  sooner  chuse  [bring 
A man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 
An  eunuch  to  my  ends;  but  since  he’s  here. 
Thus  I attempt  him. — Thou  of  men  most 
dear. 

Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thv  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  live!  Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  giv’n  away  to  any ; and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly 
cull 

The  choicest  delicates  from  yonder  mead. 

To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  nil  our  senses.  How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  checks  renews  the  story 
Of  young  Adonis/7  when  in  pride  and  glory 
lie  lay  infolded  ’twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus!  Methinks  stronger  charms 
Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces!  Not  Narcissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away,  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus’  boy,  [Troy 
Nor  the  twice-ravish’d  maid,  for  whom  old 
Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compar’d,  than  some  dead  tree 
To  a young  fruitful  olive. 

Daph.  1 can  love, 

But  I am  loth  to  say  so,  lest  I prove 
Too  soon  unhappy. 

Cloe.  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 

My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not ; if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy. 

Then  take  the  coining  night;  fair  youth,  ’tis 
free  [then 

To  all  the  world.  Shepherd,  I’ll  meet  thee 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men, 
In  yonder  grove:  Speak,  shall  our  meeting 
hold  l 

Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ; be  more  bold. 
And  tell  me  axj. 


15  Pleasing  age.]  i.  e.  Youth ; the  word  age  being  used  to  express  one  of  the  seasons,  or 
of  life. 

*6  Coud  ever  break  upon.]  Mr.  Sympoon  not  thinking  this  sense,  has  two  conjectures, 
i cork  upon  and  break  open ; the  first  is  too  low  an  expression,  and  the  second,  as  he  allows, 
quite  spoils  the  measure.  1 believe  the  text  is  right,  and  explain  it  the  same  with  break  in 
vpoti,  thus,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Or  the  crqfly  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks, 
i.  e.  break  into  the  fold  upon  your  sheen.  Seward. 

17  Of  yot*ng  Adonis.]  In  this  speech,  which  is  similar  to  that  made  before  to  Thenot,  tht 
Poet  continues  his  imitation  of  the  third  idy Ilium  cf  Theocritus.  Seward. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


Daph.  I am  content  to  say  so. 

And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I but 
pray  so  ' ft  rue. 

Much  from  your  fairness,  that  you  would  be 
C/or.  Shepherd,  thou  hist  thy  wish. 

Daph . Fresh  maid,  adieu! 

Yet,  one  word  more;  since  you  have  drawn 
me  on 

To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill. 

Turf  your  bright  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness:  Do  not  fear  him 
then, 

But  keep  your  pointed  time.  Let  other  men 
Set  up  their  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

* [Ersl. 

Cloc.  Yet  am  I poorer  than  I was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a score 
Of  lusty  bloods,  l should  pick  out  these  things. 
Whose  veins,  like  a dull  river  f »r  from  springs. 
Is  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit  f hit 
For  stream  or  motion,  tho'  the  strong  winds 
With  their  continual  pow’r  upon  his  sides? 
Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been 
brides. 

And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I pine! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine, 
Tiiou  lazy  swain,  that  may'st  relieve  my  needs, 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A hungry  vultuie! 

En  ter  Alexin. 

Alexin.  Can  such  beauty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  iiasseth  on,  to  grecdv  gaze, 

Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a maze 
The  better  part  coriteinp’.itcs,  giving  rein 
And  wished  freedom  to  the  lab  ring  vein? 


[Act 

Fairest  and  whitest,  njfty  I crave  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  so 
Thus  all  alone?  Mcthinks  the  dowua  are 
sweeter, 

And  the  young  company  of  swains  far  meeter. 
Than  these  fors-iken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yo»ir>e!f  to  loneness,  and  tho-c  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

doe.  Thou  art  befriended, 

Shepherd : In  all  iny  life  1 have  not  seen 
A man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been. 
Than  thou  thyself  art:  I could  tell  thee  more. 
Were  but  any  hope  left  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.  Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red. 
Thou  shame  fac’d  morning,  when  from  Ti- 
Thou  ri>est  ever  maiden!  [thon’s  bed 

Alexis.  If  for  me. 

Thou  tweet  est  of  a1 1 sweets,  these  (lashes  be, 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.  Oh,  guide  her  tongue, 
My  better  angel ; force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  that  tne  first  word  may 

be [sea, 

Cine.  Alexis,  when  the  sun  shall  ki*s  the 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis’  side. 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood,  where  I’ll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 

Alexin.  Il  l stav  behind. 

An  everlasting  dullness,  and  the  wind. 

That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  sun’s  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice!  Oh,  how  i bum 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire!  1 dare  not  stay. 
Cloe . Mv  name  shall  be  your  word. 
Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day ! * [Ext/. 

doe.  My  grief  is  great  !i  both  these  boys 
should  fail: 

He  that  will  use  all  winds  must  shift  his  sail. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  an  old  Shepherd , with  a hell  ringing] 
and  the  Priest  of  Pan  following. 
Priest.  wHEPHERDS  all,  and  maidens  fair. 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
’Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 


See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
F.v’ry  little  flower  that  is; 

Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads. 

Like  a rope  of  christal  beads. 

•Sec  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 

And  bright  Hesperus  down ,s  calling 


*8  And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  under  ground^]  Mr.  Sympson  objects  to  both  these  lines:  How. 
says  he,  could  Hesperus  call  Night  down  from  under  ground?  And  if  she  was  deadt  how  could 
she  hear  him  ? He  would  therefore  strike  off  the  d in  down , and  the  remaining  letters  trans- 
ited will  make  now.  And  for  dead  he  would  read  dread , which,  he  says,  is  the  common 
epithet  to  Night  in  Spender.  But  I cannot  admit  either  of  the  changes;  for  down  calling  will, 
I think,  signify  calling  down  to  Night  to  urisefrom  under  ground;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  more 
picturesque  and  a much  nobler  idea  than  the  expletive  now  can  give.  In  the  second  line  no 
one  need  be  told  in  lmw  many  things  Night  resembles  Death , and  surely  Night , though  par- 
taking many  properties  of  Deaths  may  be  allowed  in  poetry  both  to  hear  and  speak.  When 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  Poets  have  personated  and  animated  even  Death  itself.  Nor  can 
Fletcher  be  denied  any  poetic  licence  in  a passage  of  such  exquisite  poetic  beauty.  Seward. 
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Act  2.3 

The  dead  Night  from  under  ground ; 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound. 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace. 
Hov'ring  o’er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  natures,  where  they  come. 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom*. 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Ev’ry  one  his  loved  flock ; 

And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without. 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day. 
Bear  a lamb  or  kid  awav; 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 

To  secure  yourselves  from  these. 

Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 

Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 

While  the  other  eve  doth  sleep; 

So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove. 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.  Sweetest  slumbers,*9 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids!  So,  farewell! 

Thus  1 end  my  ev’ning's  knell. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Clorin , sorting  of  herbs. 

Clo.  Now  let  me  know  wliat  my  best  art 
hath  done,  [moon. 

Help’d  bv  the  great  pow’r  of  the  virtuous 
In  her  full  light.  Oh,  you  sons  of  earth. 
You  only  brood,  unto  whose  happv  birth 
Virtue  was  given;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  first-born  and  most  perfect 
creature, 

Let  me  adore  you!  you,  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  cv’n  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before 
prime*0  [hidden  pow’r. 

Of  day,  give  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your 
This  is  the  clot**;  bearing  a yellow  flovv’r; 
And  this,  black  horehound;  both  are  very 
good 

For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a wood 
Dog’s  venotn’d  tooth:11  These  ramson’* 
branches**  are. 

Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  holds  the  door  fast,  kill  all  enchant- 
ments,*3 charms, 

(Were  they  Medea’s  verses)  that  do  harm* 


*9  ■ — — Sweetest  slumbers , 

And  soft  silence  fill  in  numbers.']  Silence  falling  in  numbers  is  very  dark,  as  Mr.Symp- 
son  observed  to  me;  1 therefore  suspect  the  particles  in  and  and  to  have  changed  places,  and 
have  replaced  them.  Seward. 

The  expression  is  dark,  but  the  transposition  does  not  remove  the  obscurity.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  help  the  sense  by  the  punctuation,  not  thinking  ourselves  warranted  to  apply 
any  more  violent  remedy.  The  construction  of  our  Author  is  often  hard,  and  his  syntax 
licentious. 

*°  You  that  these  hands  did  crop , long  before  prime 
Of  day;  give  me  your  names,  and  next  your  hidden  pow'r.]  Mr.  Theobald  has  scratch’d 
out  two  monosyllables  as  hurtful  to  the  measure  and  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  he  imagines 
it  to  have  been  a marginal  comment  to  explain  what  prime  signified.  Seward. 

Mr.  Theobald  had  no  right  to  expunge  the  words,  which  we  have  restored.  Editors  are 
bound  to  give  the  genuine  text. 

** bitten  by  a wood 

Dog's  venom' d tooth.]  Wood  signifies  mad. 

**  Kamun’s  branches.]  Ramson , the  allium  silvestre , or  wild  gar  lick,  which  is  helpful,  says 
the  London  Dispensatory,  in  the  jaundice  and  palsies.  But  our  Author  chose  its  superstitious 
virtues,  as  more  proper  for  poetry.  Seward. 

13  Kill  all  inehantments.]  Trie. medicinal  as  well  as  superstitious  virtues  ascribed  by  Clorin 
to  her  various  herbs  are  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  the  Haernony  in  the  first  scene 
of  The  Two  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  C-omus.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  transcribe, 
1 shall  therefore  only  quote  a part,  which  has,  1 think,  two  verv  gross  mistakes  in  the  only 
•ditiou  1 have  by  me,  viz.  that  published  under  the  inspection  of  ihc  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

* The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

* But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

* Bore  a bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil ; 

* Unknown  and  like  esteem’d.’ 

I have  often  observed  that  where  the  sense  is  injured,  the  metre  frequently  shares  its  fate,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  third  of  these  fines.  I read  the  whole  thus, 

* The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

* But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

* Bore  a bright  golden  flower,  but  in  this  soil 

* Unknown  and  light  esteem’d.’ 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  particle  but,  though  might  perhaps  have  stood  in  the  original  5 
hut  l make  no  doubt  of  the  not  and  like  being  corruptions.  Seward. 
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To  men  or  cattle : These  for  frenzy  be 
A speedy  and  a sov*  reign  remedy, 

The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marigold; 
Such  sympathy  with  man’s  good14  they  do 

This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart: 
And,  here.  Narcissus’  root,  for  swellings  best : 
Yellow  Lysimacha,  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums: 

For  leprosy,  darnell  and  celandine, 

With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath’d,  or  the  best  air. 
Here,  other  two;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergrass,  from  me  and  mine 
I banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine; 

You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  reason  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  quench’d ; by  appetite. 
Robbing  tne  soul  of  blessedness  ana  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  most  go  after. 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter: 
No  more  shall  I dip  thee  in  water  now', 

And  sprinkle  every  post,  and  every  bough. 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the 
grooms  _ [rooms. 

Swell  with  high  mirth,  as  with  joy  all  the 

Enter  Thenot. 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath’d,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  th’  shepherd’s  side, 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 

Thou  blessed  star,  I thank  thee  for  thy  light. 
Thou  by  whose  pow’r  the  darkness  of  sad  night 
Is  banish’d  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dull  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 


[Act  i. 

Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blue  sea  smile. 
To  see  how  cunningly  thou  dost  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove’s  high  court,  and  chaster  far 
Than  chastity  itself!  Thou  blessed  star 
That  nightly  shin’st!1®  Thou,  all  the  con- 
stancy 

That  in  all  women  was,  or  e’er  shall  be. 
From  whose  fair  eye- balls  flies  that  holy  fir© 
That  poets  stile  the  mother  of  desire. 

Infusing  into  ev’ry  gentle  breast 
A soul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  blcss’d, 
Ilian  that  quick  pow’r  which  gives  a difference 
’Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a lower  sense. 
Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cams’t  thou  hither  to 
this  place? 

No  way  is  trodden ; all  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  here 
Of  any  foot;  only  the  dappled  deer. 

Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  horn. 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The.  Chaster  than  the  morn, 

I have  not  wander’d,  or  by  strong  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusion: 
But  hither  am  I come  (believe  me,  fair) 

To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  while  the  sound 
Breaks  against  Heav’n,  and  drives  into  a stound 
Th’  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resident  iu  lesser  than  a man. 

Clo.  If  any  art  I have,  or  hidden  skill 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester’d  ill, 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another’s  eye 
May  seem  impossible  of  remedy, 

I dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  ’Tis  no  pain 

I suffer  thro’  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dang’rous  to  the  heart. 

No  part  imposthuin’d,  to  be  cur’d  by  art, 
This  body  holds;  and  yet  a feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  liana  did  give  relief. 


*4  With  man* s good.]  Mr.  Symnson  would  cliuse  to  read  mans  Hood.  Thus  in  Hamlet, 
the  Ghost  speaking  of  the  juice  of  licbenon, 

4 whose  effect 

* Holds  such  au  enmity  with  llooi  of  man.* 

I allow  therefore  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Sympson’s  reading,  but  as  the  old  one  is  good  sense,  1 
don’t  sec  sufficient  reason  for  a change.  Seward. 

46  7 han  chastity  itself,  yon  blessed  star 

That  nightly  rAinex.]  The  nolar  star,  from  its  permanency  and  coldness,  may  be  called 
the  emblem  of  Chastity,  but  not  Chastity  itself,  as  this  reading  implies.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been,  or  yon  bless* d star\  but  it  is  a sort  of  anticlimax,  to  mention  the  emblem  of  Chastity 
after  Chastity  itself.  I have  therefore  inserted  my  first  conjecture  in  the  text,  making  him 
repeat  the  name  he  had  before  called  her  by,  with  the  addition  only  of  her  shining  every  night, 
the  property  of  the  polar  star.  This  I am  confirmed  in  by  the  two  oldest  quartos  ; the  first  of 
which  stops  as  I do,  and  the  second  has  a semi-colon  after  itse[f,  and  reads  you  for  yon ; though 
it  makes  a false  concord  by  reading  shines,  instead  of  shine  or  shin  si.  Seward. 

In  this  place,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word  star,  the  moon  is,  we  thiuk,  the  object 
of  Thenot’ s invocation.  How  else  must  we  explain, 

■ Thou  dost  beguile 

Thy  brother  of  his  brightness, 

•r,  indeed,  die  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  ? 
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Act*.] 

Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal’d  by  you,  'j 
Fair  beauteous  virgin ! I 

Clo.  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue  f 

To  know  thy  grief : That  man  yet  neverknew  J 
The  way  to  health,  that  durst  not  shew  his 
The.  Then,  fairest,  know,  1 love  you.  [sore. 
Clo.  Swain,  no  more! 

Thou  hast  abus’d  the  strictness  of  this  place, 
And  offer’d  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  these  interred  bones ; 

For  fear  of  wjiose  ascending,  fly  at  once. 

Thou  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
Of  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  very  soul  with  horror. 

The.  Let  me  not 

(Thou  all  perfection)  merit  such  a blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar’st  thou  abide 
To  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide 
And  give  her  body  up?  for  sure  it  will. 

If  thou  pursu’st  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
This  hallow'd  place ; therefore  repent  and  go, 
Whilst  I with  pray’ r* 11  appease  his  ghost  be- 
low. 

That  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A rival  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
Embraces  yet. 

The.  ’Tis  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration;  nor  your  eye, 

Tno’  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
And  smooth  as  Pelops’  shoulder ; not  the  smile 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul ; your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
With  veins  cnamcll'd  richly ; nor  your  tongue, 
Tho’  it. spoke  sweeter  than  Anon's  harp; 

Your  hair  woven  into  many  a curious  warp, 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  wand’ ring  soul ; no|  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  us  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpsien*8  snow: 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away. 
Would  please  me  less  than  a black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  thro’  the  deep. 
Eut,  while  this  honour’d  strictness  you  dare 
keep, 

Tho’  all  the  plagues  that  e’er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here, 

In  opposition,  I would,  like  the  tree. 

Shake  oft'  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
Ev’n  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

Clo.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Me  raise  again,  fond  man,  from  silent  grave, 
Those  sparks  that  long  ago  were  burica  here. 
With  u»y  dead  friend's  cold  ashes? 

The.  Dearest  dear, 

I dare  not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant : 

Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint.  ! 
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Remember  how  he  lov'd  you,  and  be  still 
The  same,  opinion  speaks  you:  Let  not  will. 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite. 

Set  up  your  blo<xl  again ; do  not  invite 
Desire  and  fancy  from  their  long  exile. 

To  seat  them  once  more  in  a pleasing  smile : 
Be  like  a rock  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  pow’r  of  angry  Heav’n,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery;  if  you  yield,  I die 
To  all  affection;  ’tis  that  loyalty 
You  tic  unto  this  grave  I so  admire : [sire. 

And  yet,  there’s  something  else  I would  de= 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 

Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Hangs  over  all  my  hopes!  I will  retire; 

For  if  I longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The.  Farewell,  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  he 
For  ever,  whilst  here  1 wretched  rest  [bless’d 
Thus  to  rnysclf!  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour;  yon  same  dell, 
O’ertop’d  with  mourning  cvpressanJ  sad  yew# 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  I’ll  early  rue, 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss'd  this  dew  away, 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth 
Upon  this  head.  [lay 

Clo.  The  gods  give  Quick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  tny  hard  disease ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shcp.  I do  not  love  this  wench  that  J 
should  meet ; 

For  ne’er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light. 
When  many  maiden  blushes  to  our  sight 
Shoot  from  its  early  face:  Were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  get 
The  [east  love  from  me  ; some  desire  it  might, 
Or  present  burning.  All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ; be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown. 
Virgin,  or  careless  w’anton,  I can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any;  swear  as  oft. 

And  weep,  as  any;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  sen  ant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are ; call  her  unkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize;  then  loath,  and  fly; 
This  do  I hole!  a blessed  destiny! 

Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar.  Hail!  Shepherd!  Pan  bless  both 
thy  flock  and  thee. 

For  being  miudful  of  thy  w'ord  to  me. 


17  Whilst  I with  praise,  &c.l  Both  Mr*  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  make  a query  whether 
the  true  word  be  not  prayrs.  It  appeared  to  me  a better  word,  but  as  the  other  is  sense,  I 
did  not  think  to  have  changed  it,  till  I consulted  the  first  old  quarto,  which  reads  prates,  and 
in  all  other  places  praters , and  not  prayers ; from  whence  I doubt  not  but  their  conjecture 
A true.  Seward. 

48  Alpsienl  The  same  We  now  call  Alpine . Seusoei. 
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Sull.  Skrp,  Welcome,  fair  shepherdess! 
Thy  loving  swain 

Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  back  again; 
Who  till  this  present  hour  ne’er  knew  that  eve 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consumings:  Boldly  tell  me  then, 
^ow  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and 
when? 

Shall  1 belie  him  to  her?  shall  I swear 
His  faith  is  false,  and  he  loves  cv’ry  where? 
I’ll  say  he  mock'd  her  th’  other  day  to  you, 
Which  will  hy  your  confirming  shew  as  true ; 
For  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty,1® 

To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I’ll  slander  Amoret,  [met 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste : I’ll  swear  she 
Me  ’mongst  the  shady  sycamores  last  night. 
And  loosely  offer’d  up  her  flame  and  sprite 
I nto  my  bosom ; made  a wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many' flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press’d  by  me; 

There  have  I carv’d  her  name  on  many  a tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.  To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  llobinal  you  know. 

Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 

Him  I have  sorted  out  of  many  men. 

To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport. 

And  rous’d  us  ’fore  our  time  by  his  resort: 
This  to  confirm,  I’ve  promis’d  to  the  boy 
Many  a pretty  knack,  and  many  a toy; 

As  gins  to  catch  him  birds,  with  Dow  and 
bolt,*0 

To  shoot  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt;31 
A pair  of  painted  buskins,  and  a lamb. 

Soft  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  swan, 
litis  I have  done  to  win  you,  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleasure:  Discord  makes  me  live. 
Amar.  Lov’d  swain,  1 thank  you!  These 
tricks  might  prevail 

With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Ev’n  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow. 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  It  is  chosen’s  merit ; 
Therefore  tome  stronger  way  must  force  his 
spirit,  [love 

Which  I have  found : Give  second,  and  my 
It  everlasting  thine. 

Sull.  Shtp  Try  me,  and  prove. 

Amur.  These  nappy  pair  of  lovers  meet 
straightway, 

Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 


f Act  f. 

In  the  thick  grove  bord’ring  upon  yon  hill, 

In  whose  hard  side  Nature  hath  carv’d  a well, 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poets 
know, 

Was  ne’er  the  like  to  this : By  it  doth  grow. 
About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use, 
AH  simples  pood  for  med’eines  or  abuse, 

All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day, 
With  all  their  colours;  there  the  month  of 
May 

Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green; 
There’s  not  a grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  winter’s  baud; 
So  full  of  beat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break. 
Below  yon  mountain’s  foot,  into  a creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts,  to  fill  the  shepherd’s  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead, 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  said) 
Hath  pow’r  to  change  the  form  of  anv  crea- 
ture, [feature 

Being  thrice  dipp’d  o’er  the  head,  into  what 
Or  shape  ’twouid  please  the  letter-down  to 
crave,  [she  gave 

Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which 
Me  on  her  death- bed ; told  me  what,  and  how, 
I should  apply  unto  the  patient’s  brow, 

That  would  be  chang’d,  casting  them  thrice 
asleep, 

Before  I trusted  them  into  this  deep: 

All  this  she  shew’d  me,  and  did  charge  mt 
prove 

This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love,  [here 
I’ll  this  attempt!  Now,  shepherd,  I nave 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  I will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  dipp’d : Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  1 sleep,  vou 
find,  [kt, 

As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  dowu  tu« 
A nd  bid  the  water  raise  me  A moret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair, 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 

I will  return  unto  my  shepherd’s  arm; 

Dip  ine  again,  and  tnen  repent  this  chann. 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  take, 
And  the  hot’st  fire  ot  thine  affection  slake. 
Sull.  Shep.  And  if  I fit  thee  not,  then  6t 
not  me. 

I long  the  truth  of  this  well’s  pow’r  to  see! 

[Erc'tfs/. 


49  For  he  is  off'.']  Tha^  Amoret’s  and  not  Peridot’s  purity  of  intention  and  simplicity  of 
heart  is  here  spoke  of,  is  clear  as  the  light;  and  yet  this  gross  mistake,  in  this  and  the  following 
line,  has  run  through  all  the  editions,  not  excepting  the  quartos  published  in  our  Author's  life- 
time. Off,  for  of,  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  very  late 'editions.  Seward. 

There  was  but  one  quarto  published  in  Fletcher’s  life-tune;  the  second  is  dated  l(&9» 
years  after  his  decease. 

i0  Boll.]  f.  e.  An  arrow.  li. 

31  Holt.]  Is  a wood  or  grove: 

• 4 Eke  whanne  Zophyrus,  with  his  sote  brclh, 

‘ iinspirede  hath,  in  every  holt  and  heih.* 

Prologue  to  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales, 

Dr.  MorcH'a  edit.  17-J7,  p.  A 
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Enter  Dap) mis. 

Daph.  Here  will  I stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I appointed  Cloe.  Do  not  miss. 
Thou  brignt-ey’d  virgin ! Come,  oh,  come, 
my  fair! 

Be  not  abus’d  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm. 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  otter  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the 
day, 

Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 

My  language  shall  he  honest,  full  of  truth, 
My  names  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth ; 
I will  not  entertain  that  wandring  thought, 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  he  brought 
To  a loose  vastness. 
yflexit  [within].  Cloe! 

Daph  'Tis  her  voice. 

And  1 must  answer. — Cloe! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Oar  hands  shall  give! — 1 charge  you,  all  my 
veins  [way. 

Thro'  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their 
Ix>ck  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion!  Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain. 

Alexis  [wit hiii],  Cloe!  [again, 

Daph.  There  sounds  that  blessed  name 
And  I will  meet  it.  Let  uic  not  mistake  ; 

( Enter  Alexis.) 

This  is  some  shepherd!  Sure  I am  awake ! 
What  may  this  riddle  mean?  I will  retire. 

To  give  myself  more  knowledge. 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  fire. 

How  thou  consuin'st  me?  Cloe,  answer  me! 
Alexis,  strong  Alexis,  high  and  free, 

Calls  upon  Cloe.  See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull  [hung. 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  lonjj  hath 
Tempting  the  greedy  eye.  Thou  stay  st  too 
I am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays!  [long; 
I must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust,  I come,  un- 
kind ! [Exit. 

Daph.  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so 
much  ill. 

That  1 may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes?  or  shall  I firmly  hold 
Her  vet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion?  Sure,  sucli  fancies  oft  have  been 
•Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  arc  seen. 


Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with 
error:  [terror! 

But  he  they  far  from  me,  with  their  fund 
lam  resolv'd  mv  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe  [within Cloe! 

Daph.  Hark!  Cloe!  Sure  this  voice  is  new, 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  sounding  of  a hell. 
Tells  me  it  is  a woman.  Cloe!  tell 
Thv  blessed  name  again. 

Cloe  [re it hii\].  Cloe!  Here! 

Daph.  Oh,  what  a grief  is  this  to  he  so  near, 
And  not  encounter! 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  we  arc  met. 

Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lost  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground. 
Soke  thro'  your  startups.1* 

Daph.  Fairest,  are  you  found? 

How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perish'd?  Oh,  my  heart! 
How  have  I long’d  to  meet  you.  how  to  kiss 
Those  lilly  hands,  how  to  receive  the  Miss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  car 
Of  Ititn  that  drinks  your  language:  But  1 fear 
I am  too  much  unmanner’d,  far  too  rude. 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours;  where  regard  of  fame. 
Honour  and  modesty,  a virtuous  name. 

And  sueh  discourse  its  one  fair  >istcr  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother  say. 

Should  rather  have  been  tender’d.  But,  be- 
lieve. 

Here  dwells  a better  temper;  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fancy;  I am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  hut  shall  he 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  1 will  not  ask  a kiss  of  you. 

No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  Mess’d  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles; 
All  a young  lover’s  cunning,  all  his  wiles. 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers;  only  to  your  chastity 
I am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain, 

First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  my  love. [Aside."]  No,  thou 

art  too  cold, 

Unhappy  bov;  not  temper’d  to  my  mould; 
Thv  blood  falls  heavy  downward ; ’tis  not  fear 
T*  offend  in  boldness,  wins;  they  never  wear 
Deserved  favours,  t^iat  denv  to  take 
When  they  are  offer’d  freely.  Do  \ wake, 
To  sec  a man  of  his  youth,  years  arid  feature, 
And  such  a one  as  we  call  goodly  creature, 


31  Startups.]  The  word  startups , or,  as  it  is  there  spelt,  startopes , occurs  in  the  following 
lines  of  Warner’s  Albion's  England;  and  Dr.  Percy  explains  it  to  signify,  * buskins  worn  by 
rustics,  laced  down  before  :* 

* He  borrow’d  on  the  working  daic* 

' His  holy  russets  oft, 

* And  of  the  bacon  fat  to  make, 

' His  startopes  black  and  soft.'  li. 

Vol.  I.  » D 
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Thus  backward?  What  a world  of  precious 
art 

Were  merely  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part  ? 
But  1 will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold : 

Let  men  that  hope  to  be  belov’d  be  bold ! 

Daphnis,  I do  desire,  since  we  are  met 
So  happily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 
Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 

By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow, 
Never  to  break  again.  Walk  you  that  way. 
Whilst  I in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A little  this  way:  When  we  both  Have  ended 
These  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  be- 
friended. 


[Act  2, 

And  secrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 
An  aged  oak,  whose  hollowness  may  bind 
Us  both  within  his  body;  thither  go; 

It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  [£rt?. 

Cloe.  And  I will  meet  there  never  more 
Thou  idle  shamefac'dness  1 [with  thee, 
diesis  [tci/Ain].  Cloel  " 

Cloe.  Tis  he 

That  dare,  I hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis.  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Now, 

Great  Pan,  for  Syrinx’  sake,  bid  speed  our 
plow ! [Esrit. 


act  in. 


Enter  Sullen  Shepherd , with  Amarillis  in  a 
sleep. 

Sul l A/zc/i.T^ROM  thy  forehead  thus  I take 
These  herbs,  and  charge  thee 
not  awake 

’Till  in  yonder  holy  well. 

Thrice  with  pow’rfnl  magick  spell. 

Fill’d  with  many  a baleful  word, 

Thou'st  been  dipp’d.  Thus,  with  my  chord 
Of  blasted  hemp,  by  inoon-light  twin’d, 

I do  thy  sleepy  body  bind : 

I turn  thy  head  into  the  East, 

And  thy  feet  into  the  West, 

'Thy  left  arm  to  the  South  put  forth. 

And  thy  right  unto  the  North  : 

I take  thy  body  from  the  ground. 

In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound. 

And  into  this  holy  spring 
1 let  thee  slide  down  by  my  siring. 

Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit. 

To  thy  bottom ; nearer  yet ; 

In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet. 

By  thy  leave  I dip  her  feet; 

Thus  I let  her  lower  yet, 

That  her  ankles  may  be  wet; 

Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be; 


There  I stop.35  Now  fly  away, 

Ev’ry  thing  that  loves  the  day: 

Truth,  that  hath  hut  one  face,34 
Thus  I charm  thee  from  this  place. 

Snakes,  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 
Camelions,  that  alter  hue,  , 

Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 

Proteus  alt’ring  oft  and  strange, 

Hecate,  with  shapes  three, 

Let  this  maiden  changed  be. 

With  this  holy  water  wet, 

To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 

Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm  ! 

Thus  I draw  thee,  free  from  harm. 

Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 

Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 

[She  aicakf! , 

Amar . Speak,  shepherd,  am  I Amoret  to 
sight  ? 

Or  hast  thou  miss’d  in  any  magick  rite. 

For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me. 

May  make  our  practices  discover’d  be? 

Suit.  Shep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I here 
do  stand. 

Whose  breath  hath  thus  transform’d  thee, 
and  whose  hand  [wet, 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck’d  thee  tip  thus 
I should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret! 


33  There  slop:  Flu  away.']  This  unmusical  hemistich  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  loss 

of  one  or  more  words,  which  Mr.  Sympson  and  1 hope  that  we  have  retrieved;  because  the 
sense,  as  well  as  measure,  is  improved  by  our  addition.  For,  according  to  the  mangled  text 
above,  he  seems  to  dip  her  no  lower  than  her  knee,  whereas  the  charm  required  him  to  dip  her 
thrice  over  head:  And  \#e  accordingly  find  three  different  periods  in  ttie  following  incan- 
tation. At  the  first  dip,  he  charms  away  truth  : at  the  second,  he  calls  on  several  animals  and 
beings  remarkable  for  changes;  at  the  third,  on  Cynthia,  or  the  Moon,  the  most  frequent 
changer  of  all.  Seward. 

34  Truth , that  hath  hut  one  face.  J Mr.  Seward  disliking  this  verse,  reads. 

Truth , that  bearcth  but  one  facc\ 

but  the  metre  is  so  frequently  inaccurate,  and  the  accent  violated,  that  any  alteration  of  the  old 
text,  merely  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  is  unwarrantable.  The  line  may  be  read  thus. 

Truth  | that  hath  | hut  6ne  | face', 

which  will  render  it,  though  not  very  melodious,  full  as  tolerable  as  many  others  in  the  play. 
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Act  3.J 

Thou  art,  in  cloaths,  in  feature,  voice  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 
Amur.  Then  this  deceit  which  cannot 
crossed  be. 

At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  bv  promise  made  ; 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad. 

To  bid  a virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood, 

When  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
'Twas  his  part  to  come  first.  Being  come,  I’ll 
say. 

My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay : 
Then  will  I lead  him  further  to  the  grove  j 
But  stay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong 
path. 

Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath ; 

I’ll  not  be  far  from  hence.  If  need  there  be. 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  pow’r  will  free 
The  dazzled  sense,  read  by  the  moon's  beams 
clear. 

And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 
Enter  Peri  gut. 

Suit.  Ship.  Stand  close!  Here's  Perigot; 
whose  constant  heart 

Longs  to  behold  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 
Per.  This  is  the  place. — Fair  Amorct! — 
'Die  hour 

Is  yet  scarce  come.  Here  every  sylvan  pow’r 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  sacred  well. 

Which  they  have  bless’d  with  many  a pow’r- 
ful  spell  ; 

For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night, 

Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  in,  but  when 
sight  [have  found 

Hath  fail'd  them,  then  their  right  way  they 
By  help  of  them ; so  holy  is  the  ground. 

But  I will  further  seek,  lest  Amorct 
Should  be  first  coinc,  and  so  stray  long  unmet. 
My  Ainoret,  Amorct!  [Eat/. 

Amar.  Perigot! 

Per.  My  love! 

Amar.  Iconic,  my  love!  [i£r»7. 

Suit.  Shep.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-Jook’d-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  bright  the  moon  shines  here,  as  if  she 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove  [strove 

( Enter  Amorct  J 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd ! Yonder  is 
Another  Amorct.  Where  differs  this 
From  that?  But  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 

I should  have  ta’en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs,  the  pow'r  that  in 
you  lies, 

If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties! 

Amo.  Methinks  it  is  not  night;  I have  no 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  the  bear,  [fear, 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me 
quake. 

When  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 


Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a wood 
Have  tom  true  lovers  that  together  stood. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  mens’  talk. 
That  in  these  w'oods  the  nimble  fairies  walk. 
Are  fables;  such  a* strong  heart  I have  got. 
Because  I come  to  meet  with  Perigot. 

My  Perigot!  Who’s  that?  my  Perigot! 

Suit.  Shep.  Fair  maid! 

Amo.  Ah  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot!  [got: 
Su/l.  Shep.  But  I can  tell  you  news  of  Peri- 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call’d  on  thee. 
And  said,  * Why,  Amoret,stay’st  thou  so  long?* 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  Bung, 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss’d  thy  way.  Were  it 
day-light, 

He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 
Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  bo* 
shrew  my  stay. 

That  made  me  fearful  I had  lost  my  way! 

As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me. 

I'll  seek  him  nut;  and  for  thv  courtesy. 

Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee ! 

[Exit. 

Suit.  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely 
did  she  shew! 

Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so? 

She  pluck'd  her  garments  up,  and  tripp’d  away. 
And  with  a virgin  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  perjur’d  her.35  Whilst  she  was 
here, 

Methoughl  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her ; methought  the  moon  gav« 
none, 

But  what  it  had  from  her.  She  was  alone 
With  me;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move. 
Why  did  not  1 essay  to  win  her  love? 

She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me? 
Women  love  only  opportunity, 

And  not  the  man;  or  if  she  had  denied, 
Alone,  1 might  have  forc’d  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.  Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless’d  occasion  pass!  I’ll  follow  yet; 
Mv  blood  is  up;  I cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Cloe. 

I come,  sweet  Amorct ! — Soft,  who  is  here? 

A pair  of  lovers?  He  shall  yield  her  me: 

Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 

Alexis.  Where  shall  we  rest? — But  for  the 
love  of  me, 

Cloe,  I know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 

Close.  Alexis,  lef  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  ev’ry  shepherd;  for,  I understood. 

This  night  a number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then  let  us  chusc  some  place,  where  out  of 
sight 

We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stol’n  delight. 

Alexis.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  shall 
ne’er  be  found  ; [ground  ; 

No  shepherd's  way  lies  here,  ’lis  nallow’d 


35  That  perjured  her.]  i.  #.  That  iwora  false  to  bar. 
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No  maid  seeks  here  her  strayed  cow,  or  sheep ; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep : 

Then  carelealy  rest  here,  and  clip  and  kiss, 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  miss. 

Cloe.  Then  lie  by  me;  thtf sooner  we  begin. 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. 

Sull.  Shep.  Forbear  to  touch  my  love;  or, 
by  yon  flame,  [name, 

The  greatest  powT  36  that  shepherds  dare  to 
Here  where  thou  sit’st,  under  this  holy  tree. 
Her  to  dishonour,  thou  shalt  buried  be! 
Alexis.  If  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of 
the  lawns. 

With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns, 
And  bid  me  leave,  I swear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I would  not  rise! 
Sull.  Shep.  Then  from  the  cold  earth  never 
thou  shalt  move. 

But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 
Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  shepherd! 

Sull.  Shep.  Fairest  Shepherdess, 

Come  you  with  me;  I clo  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond  man,  that  would  have  kept 
From  me  of  more  desert.  [y  ou  there 

Alexis.  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  from  me  ! (Jive  me  leave  to  die 
By  her! 

The  Satyr  enters ; the  Sullen  Shepherd  runs 
one  way , and  Cloe  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the  sky, 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a pale  shadow  to  the  night. 

Arc  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  walk  this  grove  about,  whilst  lie. 

In  a corner  of  the  wood. 

Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  stood. 

Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a feast, 

To  entertain  a lovely  guest: 

Where  he  gives  her  many  a rose. 

Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 
The  leaves  ; grapes,  berries  of  the  best ; 

I never  saw  so  great  a feast. 

But,  to  my  charge:  Here  must  I stay. 

To  sec  what  mortals  lose  their  way. 


And  by  a false  fire  seeming  bright. 

Train  them  in  and  leave  them  right. 

Then  must  I watch  if  any  be 
Forcing  of  a chastity; 

If  I find  it,  then  in  haste 
Give  my  wreathed  horn  a blast. 

And  the  fairies  all  will  run. 

Wildly  dancing  by  the  moon, 

And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone. 

Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone. 

Alexis.  Oh  death! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground; 

Sure  I hear  a mortal  sound. 

I hind  thee  by  this  pow’rful  spell. 

By  the  waters  of  tins  well. 

By  the  glimmering  moon-beams  bright. 
Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wight ! 

Alexis.  Oh  ! 

Sat.  Here  the  foolish  mortal  lies. 
Sleeping  on  the  ground.  Arise! 

The  jx>or  wight  is  almost  dead  ; 

On  tne  ground. his  wounds  have  bled. 

And  his  cloruhs  foul'd  with  his  blood! 

To  mv  goddess  in  the  good 

Will  I lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 

Will  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

[Exit,  with  Alexis. 

Enter  Cloe  again. 

Cloe.  Since  I beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  my 
breast  * [a  beast 

Doth  pant;  each  hush,  methinks,  should  hide 
Vet  mv  desire  kcejis  st'll  above  iny  fear  : 

I would  fain  meet  some  shepherd,  knew  I 
where; 

For  from  one  cause  of  fear  I ain  most  free. 

It  is  impossible  to  ravish  me, 

1 am  so  willing.  Here  upon  this  ground 
1 left  my  love,  all  bloody  with  liis  wound  ; 
Yet,37  till  that  fearful  shape  made  me  be 
gone, 

Tlu>’  he  were  hurt,  I furnish’d  was  of  one; 
But  now  both  lost.  Alexis,  speak  or  move, 
If  thou  hast  any  life;  thou' rt  vet  my  love! 
He’s  dead,  or  else  is  with  bis  little  might 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  sprite. 


3° or  by  yonjlame , 

The  greatest  pow'r , &c.]  Mr.  Seward,  after  declaring  his  doubts  of  the  Moon  being  meant 
hv  the  greatest  pow'r , says,  * But  perhaps,  the  Poet  might  mean  by  yon  Jlamc , the  flame  oa 

* Pan's  altar,  spoke  of  in  the  last  act. 

*  by  all  the  rites 

* Due  to  oar  god , and  by  those  virgin  lights 

* That  burn  before  his  attar 

* But  if  this  be  the  Poet’s  intention,  it  is  very  obscure,  unless  he  supposed  his  shepherd  so  far  to 
‘ follow  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  to  have  an  altar  always  upon  the  stage  they 

* acted  on.’  He  then  alters  the  to  and,  supposing  the  poet  to  have  meant,  * the  Moon  and 
4 Pan,  the  two  common  powers  which  the  shepherds  in  all  other  scenes  swear  by.*  For  our 
parts,  we  think  the  Moon  singly  is  meant,  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  Satyr, 

Now,  whilst  the  Moon  doth  rule  the  sky. 

37  Yet,  till  that  fearful  shape .]  The  Editors  of  1730,  we  know  not  why,  read  still  for  till;  a 
variation  which  seeius  to  have  been  designed,  being  mentioned  in  neither  Appendix  nor  Errata. 
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Then  where  art  thou  that  struck’st  my  love  ? 
Oh,  stay ! 

Bring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  I’ll  say 
Thou  hast  some  justice:  1 will  make  thee  trim 
With  flow’rs  and  garlands  that  were  meant 
for  him  ; [fast 

I'll  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as 
As  I did  mean  he  should  have  been  embrac’d. 
But,  thou  art  fled ! What  hope  is  left  for  ine? 
I’ll  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree. 

Who  I did  mean  to  mock,  tho’  hope  be  small. 
To  make  him  bold ; rather  than  none  at  all. 
I’ll  try  his  heart;3*  ami  my  behaviour  too, 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  This  was  the  place.  ’Twas  but 
my  feeble  sight. 

Mix’d  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night. 
That  shap’d  these  fears,  and  made  me  run 
away. 

And  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. 
Speak,  gentle  shepherdess!  I am  alone. 

And  tender  love  lor  love.  But  she  is  gone 


From  me,  that,  having  struck  her  lover  dead. 
For  silly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 

And  see,  jlic  wounded  body  is  remov’d 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  belov’d. 

(Enter  Perigot,  and  Amarillis  in  the  shape 
of  Amoret.) 

But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  forgot; 

I must  lie  close.  Here  comes  young  rerigot. 
With  subtle  Amarillis  in  the  shape 
Ol  Amoret.  Pray  love,  he  may  not  ’scape! 
Amar.  Beloved  Perigot,  shew  me  some 
place,  £chace 

Where  I may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  with  the 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam’st  at  least. 
Peri.  Beshrew  my  tardy  steps!  Here  shalt 
thou  rest 

Upon  this  holy  bank  : 39  No  deadly  snake 
Upon  tliis  turf  herself  in  folds  doth  make; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed ; 

Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom’d 
weed 

Dares  blister  them;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fast  asleep; 

Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  sit;4® 


38  I’ll  tri f him;  his  heart , and  my  behaviour  too 

Perhaps  man  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do(\  Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
copies,  we  do  not  doubt  its  being  corrupt.  The  foregoing  lines,  as  well  as  the  measure,  seeui 
to  countenance  the  alteration  we  have  made.  Take  the  text  altogether; 

I'll  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree , 

IV ho  I did  mean  to  mock , tho’  hope  be  small 
To  make  him  bold;  rather  than  none  at  all , 

I’ll  try  his  heart;  and  my  behaviour  too , 

Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  she  doubted  of  his  heart  and  boldnesst  and  relied  chiefly  on  her  own 
behaviour  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  This  interpretation,  which  gives  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  naturally  leads  to  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  believing  it  to  be 
genuine. 

39  Upon  this  holy  bank .]  I have  before  observed  that  this  passage  equals  the  most  descrip- 
tive beauties  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil;  though  the  ideas  are  all  negative,  they  strike  the  ima- 
gination as  pleasingly,  and  |>erhaj>s  more  strongly,  than  positive  ones.  Shakespeare  often 
delights  iu  such  negative  descriptions.  Thus,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  act  ii  the  fairy 
long, 

* You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 

* Thorny  hedgehogs,  he  not  seen ; 

* Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 

4 Come  not  near  our  fain.-  queen.’ 

This  song  is  again  imitated  by  Fletcher,  in  the  song  of  the  River-God  in  the  next  scene;  but 
•a  the  lines  referred  to  above,  he  had  more  immediately  in  his  eye  the  description  of  a bank  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  same  play  and  act. 

4 I know  a bank,  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

4 Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 

4 O’er-canopy’d  with  luscious  woodbine, 

4 With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine: 

4 And  there  the  snake  throws  her  euamcl'd  skin, 

* 4 Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a fairy  in.’  Seward. 

43  Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  spit.]  To  spit  is  not,  as  we.  believe,  a property  of 
jhe  cuckow;  we  have  therefore  altered  spit  to  sit-,  i.  e.  * Your  sleep  shall  not  l>c disturbed  with 
her  idle  noise.'  A beautiful  passage  in  the  last  act  seems  to  confirm  this  reading. 

Th * 
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No  slouch  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank ; let  this  thy  cabin  be, 

This  other,  set  with  violets,  for  me. 

A mar.  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot. 
Peri.  Fair  maid, 

You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 

You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  1 do. 

Peri.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to 
wooc  ? 

’Tis  the  best  way  to  make  your  lover  last. 

To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught 
him  fast. 

Amar.  By  Pan  I swear,  I loved  Perigot, 
And,  by  yon  moon,  I think  thou  lov  at  me 
not. 

Peri.  By  Pan  I swear  (and,  if  I falsely 
swear, 

Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  lambs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I do 
sleep,  , 

Fall  on  the  rest;  a rot  among  my  sheep!) 

1 love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-y can’d  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  from  his  dam. 
Were  there  a sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devour’d,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  1 love  above  my  life. 
Amar.  How  shall  1 trust  thee,  when  1 sec 
thee  chase 

Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse? 

Peri.  ’Twas  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts 
might  be  shewn 

’Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  wc  were  alone. 
Amar.  Come,  Perigot  will  shew  his  pow’r, 
that  he 

Can  make  his  A in’ ret,  tho*  she  weary’  be. 
Rise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to 
his. 

Here,  take  thy  Amoret;  embrace,  and  kiss! 
Peri.  What  means  my  love! 

Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 

That  are  to  be  enjoy’d,  not  to  be  woo’d. 
There’s  ne’er  a shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 


[Act  3. 

Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art;  there’s  none  can 
fain 

More  wanton  tricks 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ; I’ll  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 
Amar.  Still  think'st  thou  such  a thing  as 
chastity 

Is  amongst  women?  Perigot,  there’s  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a wood  alone. 

And  would  come  home  a maid : Be  not 
abus’d 

With  thy  fond  first  belief;  let  time  be  us'd  — 
Why  dost  thou  rise? 

Peri.  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain! 
Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  I’ll  pluck  thee  down 
again.  [breast 

Peri.  Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  div’d!  Art  not  in  jest! 
Amar.  Sweet  love,  lie  down! 

Peri.  Since  this  I live  to  see,  [me! 

Some  bitter  North  wind  blast  my  flocks  and 
Amar.  You  swore  you  lov’d,  yet  will  not 
do  my  will.  [thee  still. 

Peri.  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I’ll  love 
Amar.  1 am  as  still  I was,  and  all  my  kind ; 
Tho'  other  shows  wc  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 
Peri.  Then  here  I end  all  love;  and,  lest 
niv  vain 

Belief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again. 

Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  misled, 

I end  my  life!  My  blood  he  on  thy  head! 
Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  tnv  Amorct 
doth  cry.  j^balldie, 

Peri.  Thou  counsell'st  well ; first,  Amoret 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart! 

[lie  runs  after  her. 
Amar.  Oh,  hold!  [Exit. 

Peri.  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  fostful 
heart!  [Exit. 

[77/e  Sul/en  Shcpkerd  slept 
out,  and  uncharnt  her. 
Suit.  Shep.  Up  and  down,  every  where, 

I strew  these  herbs,  to  purge  the  air: 

I*ct  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sense.4* 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


The  nightingale,  among  the  thick- leav'd  spring 
rThut  sits  alone  in  sorrow , and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning-,  or  the  owl, 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon's  void  learns. 

4‘  Let  your  odcr  driue  hence 
All  mistes  that  dazell  seme. 


Let  her  flue,  let  her  scape , 

due  agatne  her  ownc  shape.]  For  the  first  of  these  lines,  Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Let  your  odour  drive  from  hence ; 

but  not  findinga  suitable  measure  in  the  second,  entertains  ns  with  some  remarks  on  nistes 
being  read  and  spoken  a*  two  syllables.  In  the  third  line,  he  interpolates  and; 

Let  her  fly,  and  Lt  her  scape ; 

but  the  fourth  ill-naturedly  refusing  to  countenance  such  mra^urc,  he  again  ammes  «« " 

supposing 
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Herbs  and  springs,  whose  hidden  might 
Alters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight. 

Thus  I charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I brought  yc  to! 

Let  her  fly,  let  her  scape ; 

Give  again  her  own  shape! 

Enter  Amarillis , in  her  own  shape , 
Perigot  following. 

Anar.  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain ! thou 
dost  mistake; 

She  whom  then  follow’dst  fled  into  the  brake. 
And  as  I cross’d  thy  way  I met  thy  wrath ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath.41 
Peri.'  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess!  my  rage, 
and  night,' 

Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguil'd  my  sight; 
But,  far  he  it  from  inc  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood 
[JElt/  Amar. 

Enter  Amorct. 

Amo.  Many  a weary  step,  in  vonder  path, 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  iroJdcn  hath. 

To  seek  her  Perigot,  vet  cannot  hear 

His  voice.  My  Perigot!  She  loves  thee  dear 

That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is!  how  fair 
She  shews,  and  yet  her  breath  infects  the  air. 
Amo.  My  Perigot! 

Peri.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapi  ess!  first 

It  lights  on  thee:  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

[Strikes  her. 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot!  my  love!  thou  art  un- 
just. 

Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that’s  due 
to  lust.  [Exit  Peri. 

Still.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross’d; 
for,  being  struck. 

I’ll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 
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May  help  to  cure  her.  Shepherdess,  prepare 
Youself  to  die! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I do  crave : 

Thou  canst  not  give  a worse  blow  than  I 
have.  [too. 

Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov’d  nim 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body,  thro’. 
Tell  him,  when  I am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  peace, If  he  but  think  he  injur'd  me. 

Sull.  Shep.  In  this  fount  be  thy  grave. 
Thou  wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a woman,  thou’rt  so  innocent. 

[Flings  her  into  the  well. 
She  cannot  ’scape,  for,  underneath  the  ground, 
In  a long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound, 
'Till  on  yon  side,  where  the  morn's  sun  doth 
look, 

The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a brook. 

[JEril. 

The  God  of  the  River  riseth  with  Amoret 
in  his  arms. 

God.  What  pow’rful  charms  my  streams 
do  bring 

Rack  again  unto  their  spring. 

With  such  force,  that  1 their  God, 

Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 

Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks? 

My  fishes  shoot  into  the  hanks; 

There’s  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds* 

All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 

Here’s  a mortal  almost  dead, 

Fall’n  into  iny  river-head, 

Hallow’d  so  with  many  a spell. 

That  ’till  now  jjone  ever  fell. 

’Tis  a female  young  and  clear. 

Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 

See  upon  her  breast  a wound, 

On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 

Yet  she’s  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 

’Tis  a sign  of  life  and  heat. 

If  thou  best  a virgin  pure, 

I can  give  a present  cure : 

Take  a drop  into  thy  wound,4* 

From  my  watry  locks,  more  round 
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supposing  own  should  be  considered  as  two  syllables,  ownv..  Yet  this  does  not  seem  satisfac- 
tory even  to  himself,  and  therefore  he  chuscs  to  have  it. 

Give  again  her  former  shape. 

Surely  these  freedoms  must  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy;  but  with  much  more  must  we 
behold  similar  liberties  taken,  and  not  even  remarked  in  the  notes;  of  which  the  instances 
may  he  pronounced  to  be  almost  innumerable. 

41  The  only  fear  of  which  necrc  slain  me  hath J Tims  the  quartos;  the  abused  folio  of  1670. 
says  near;  the  octavo  of  1711*  fieVr;  which  the  Editors  of  1760  follow! 

4J  Take  a drop  into  thy  wound 
From  my  watry  locks  more  round 

Than  orient  pearl.’]  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  piece  of  machinery,  whe- 
ther it  be  considered  as  an  allegory,  viz.  That  the  coldness  of  the  water  stopt  the  bleeding  of 
the  wound;  or  be  looked  on  as  the  mere  produce  of  fancy  in  a species  of  poetry  which  admits 
the  introduction  of  Fauns,  River-Gods,  and  all  the  rural  deities.  In  either  of  these  lights 
how  striking  and  pituresque  are  the  images?  Whai  delicacy  of  stile,  and  harmony  of  numbers? 
what  pastoral  purity  and  propriety  in  the  sentiments?  Milton  copied  it  in  the  scene  of  Sabrina, 
at  the  latter  end  of  Coinus,  and  perhaps  more  closely  than  Virgil  ever  did  anyone  passage  of 

Homer 
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Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 

See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 

She  is  an  unpolluted  inaid ; 

1 must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 

From  my  banks  I pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow’r 
L at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 

The  blood  returns.  I never  saw 
A fairer  mortal.  Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber:  Virgin,  speak. 

Amo.  Who  hath  restor’d  my  sense,  giv'n 
me  new’  breath,  [death  ? 

And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of 
God.  I have  heal’d  thy  wounds. 


Amo.  Ah  me! 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  succour’d  thee: 
I am  this  fountain’s  God ! «4  Below 
My  waters  to  a river  grow. 

And  'wixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 

Thro’  the  meadows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  ev’ry  side. 

Sometimes  winding  round  about. 

To  find  the  even’st  channel  out. 

And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  ine. 

Leaving  mortal  company. 

In  the  cool  stream  snah  thou  lie. 

Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 

I will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  lisli  that  useth  in  the  mud; 


Homer  in  his  iEncid,  or  of  Theocritus  in  his  Eclogues.  This  healing  of  the  wound  he 
imitates  in  his  dissolution  of  Comus  s spell. 


* Thus  I sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

f Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 

* I have  kept  of  precious  cure: 

* Thrice  ujion  thy  finger's  tip, 

* Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip. 

* Next  this  marble  venom  u seat 

* Smear’d  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

‘ 1 touch  with  chaste  hands  moist  and  cold. 

‘ Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold.’ 

The  two  last  of  these  lines  arc  a more  immediate  imitation  of  what  Clorin  afterwards  says  in 
healing  Amoret’s  second  wound. 

With  spot  lets  hand  on  spotless  breast 
1 put  these  herbs , to  give  thee  rest.  Setcard. 

44  J am  this  fountain's  God,  &c.]  This  beautiful  description  of  a brook  Milton  makes  Sa- 
brina imitate  in  the  description  of  herself. 


* By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 

* Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank, 

* My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

* Thick  set  with  agat  and  the  azurn  sheen 

* Of  turkois  blue,  and  emerauld  green, 

* That  in  the  channel  strays.' 


I believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  Milton’s  images  here  have  more  of  pomp,  but  not 
so  much  of  natural  beauty  as  those  of  Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies,  a contemporary  of  our  Au- 
thors, in  his  excellent  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  a beautiful  simile  from  a brook 
thus  wandring  in  Meanders. 

* And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 
4 Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 

* From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a birth,  • 

4 And  runs  a nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

c Long  doth  she  stav,  as  L »th  to  leave  the  land, 

4 From  whor-e  soft  side  site  first  did  issue  make; 

* She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 

* Her  flow’ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

* Vet  Nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry, 

4 As  that  her  rourse  doth  make  no  final  stay, 

'Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  marry, 

4 Within  whose  watrv  Ikisoitj  first  she  lav.* 

* » 4 

They  who  would  see  the  fine  application  of  this  simile,  may  please  to  consult  the  poem, 
if  they  read  from  the  beginning  till  they  find  it,  their  time  will  not  be  ill  spent.  Setcard. 
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Act  3.] 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Thro*  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen : 
Orient  pearl  lit  for  a queen, 

W ill  I give,  thy  love  to  win, 

And  a shell  to  keep  them  in: 

Not  a fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a fly. 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I can  my  waves  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I sing. 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  SONG. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet;  „ 

Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 

Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high, 

As  thou  wad’st  in,  make  thee  cry 
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And  sob;  but  ever  live  with  me. 

And  not  a wave  shall  trouble  thee! 

Amo.  Immortal  pow’r,  that  rul’st  this  holy 
flood, 

I know  ntyself  unworthy  to  be  woo’d 
By  thee,  a God ! For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 

I should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortality. 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain, 

I rim  betroth’d  unto  a shepherd  swain. 
Whose  comely  face,  I know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  sec,  but  not  to  love. 
God.  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true  I 
Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu! 

1 must  make  my  waters  fly. 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,45 
And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spriug 
M iss  their  morning’s  watering. 

Which  I would  not;  for  of  late 
All  the  neighbour  people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  while  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 
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45  I must  make  my  1 raters  jlyt 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry , &c.]  The  bounties  of  the  river  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Shepherds  are  closely  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  Sabrina. 

' — — — still  she  retains 

* Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 

* Visits  the  herds  along  the  tw  ilight  meadows, 

‘ Helping  all  urchin  blast,  and  ill-luck  signs 

* That  the  shrewd  medlmg  elfe  delights  to  make, 

‘ Which  she  with  precious  vioi’d  liquors  heals. 

‘ For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
‘ Carrol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays, 

* And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream, 

* Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.* 

I believe  the  reader  will  here  again  think  that  Milton  has  more  pomp  and  sublimity,  hut  that 
the  extreme  prettiness,  delicacy  and  ease  of  Fletcher  is  more  consonant  to  the  pastoral,  and 
consequently  more  pleasing.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Milton’s  imitation  of  Amorct’s  an- 
swer, in  which  Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  that  of  writing  first. 

‘ Virgin  daughter  of  Locrine, 

‘ Sprung  of  old  Anchises’  line, 

‘ May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
‘ Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 

‘ From  a thousand  petty  rills 
‘ Thai  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills: 

* Summer  drought,  or  ainged  air, 

* Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

‘ Nor  wet  October’s  torrent  flood 
• * Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud; 

‘ May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
‘ The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore; 

‘ May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown’d 
‘ With  many  a tow’r  and  terras  round, 

* And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

‘ With  groves  of  myrrh,  and  cinnamon.* 

The  construction  of  the  two  last  of  Milton’s  lines  is  a little  difficult,  to  crown  her  head  with 
towers  is  true  imagery;  but  to  erbwn  her  head  upon  her  banks,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  be 
*°*  I would  therefore  put  a colon  instead  of  a comma  at  the  last  line  but  two,  and  then  read, 

‘And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
‘ Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  clnammon.’  Seward. 
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Offer'd  to  my  deity : 

For  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 
From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass; 

Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown. 
When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 

Amo.  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn. 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 

Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course; 
May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink ; 


May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look. 

Cut  thy  banks  to  damm  thy  brook; 

Bare- foot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  maid. 

When  the  spawn  on  stones  do  lie. 

To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry! 

God.  Thanks,  virgin!  I must  down  again. 
Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain : 
Wonder  not  so  soon  *tis  gone ; 

A holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  \Exit. 

Amo.  And  I,  unhappy  born  to  be. 

Must  follow  him  that  flies  from  me! 

[£*f. 


# 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Perigot. 

Peri  QHE  is  untrue,  unconstant,  and  un- 
^ kind; 

She's  gone,  she’s  gone!  Blow  high,  thou 
North-west  wind. 

And  raise  the  sea  to  mountains;  let  the  trees 
That  dare  oppose  thy  raging  fury,  leese 
Their  firm  foundation;  creep  into  the  earth. 
And  shake  the  world,  as  at  the  monstrous 
birth  [stand, 

Of  some  new  prodigy;  whilst  I constant 
Holding  this  trusty  boar-spear  in  my  hand. 
And  falling  thus  upon  it! 

Enter  Amarillis  running. 

Amaf.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand!  thou  art 
too  hot 

Against  thyself.  Believe  me,  comely  swain, 
If  that  thou  diesl,  not  all  the  shovv’rs  of  rain 
The  heavy  clouds  send  down  can  wash  away 
That  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
Upon  thee.  Yet  thy  love  untainted  stands: 
Believe  me,  she  is  constant ; not  the  san^s 
Can  be  so  hardly  number’d  as  she  won. 

1 do  not  trifle,  shepherd;  by  the  moon, 

And  all  those  lesser  light  our  eyes  do  view. 
All  that  1 told  thee,  Perigot,  is  true! 

Then,  he  a free  man ; put  away  despair 
And  will  to  die ; smooth  gently  up  that  fair 
Dejected  forehead ; be  as  when  thine  eyes* 
Took  the  first  heat. 

Pert.  Alas,  he  double  dies  [well 

That  would  believe,  but  cannot!  Tis  not 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 


With  many  worse  companions.  But,  oh# 
death! 

I am  not  yet  enamour’d  of  this  breath 
So  much,  but  I dare  leave  it;  ’tis  not  paid 
In  forcing  of  a wound,  nor  after-gain 
Of  many  days,  can  hold  me  from  my  will: 
’Tis  not  myself,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amor.  Slay  but  a little,  little;  butonchour; 
And  if  I do  not  shew  thee,  thro’  the  pow'r 
Of  herbs  and  words  I have,  as  dark  as  nighty 
Myself  turn'd  to  thy  Amoret,  in  sight, 

Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  she  wears, 
With  tawny  buskins,  and  the  hoolrshe  bear* 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  art 

[fret. 

Wrought  underneath  with  manv  a curiooi 
The  primrose  chaplet,  taudry-lacc,46  and  ring. 
Thou  gav’st  her  for  her  singing,  with  each 
thing 

Else  that  she  wears  about  her,  let  me  feel 
The  first  fell  stroke  of  that  revenging  steel! 

Peri.  I am  contented,  if  there  be  a hope. 
To  give  it  entertainment,  for  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  hour.  Go;  you  shall  find  me 
next 

Under  yon  shady  beech,  ev’n  thus  perplex’d. 
And  thus  believing. 

Amar.  Bind,  before  I go. 

Thy  soul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do 
Harm  or  outrageous  wrong  upon  thy  life^ 
'Till  my  return. 

Peri.  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
lie  had  wuli  Phoebus  lor  the  mastery, 
When  golden  Midas  judg’d  their  minstrelsy, 
I will  not!  [Exeunt. 


46  Taudry  face.]  Mr.  Syrapson  observes,  that  the  word  tnudry  did  not  give  any  low  or 
tidiculous  idea ; the  expression  is  taken  from  Sj>enser,  who  in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  th« 
month  April,  calls  the  virgins  decked  in  their  best  array  to  attend  Queen  Elizabeth. 

* Bind  your  fillets  fast 
‘And  gird  in  your  waist 

• For  more  liucuets  with  a taudry -lace."  Seward. 
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Enter  Satyr , with  Alexis  hurt. 

Sat.  Softly  eliding  as  I go, 

With  this  burthen  full  of  woe. 

Thro’  still  silence  of  the  night, 

Guided  by  the  glow-worm’s  light. 

Hither  am  I come  at  last. 

Many  a thicket  have  1 past; 

Not  a twig  that  durst  deny  me, 

Not  a bush  that  durst  descry  me. 

To  the  little  bird  that  sleeps 
On  the  tender  spray ; nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail. 

But  if  I hie  under  sail, 

Flying  faster  than  the  wind. 

Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 

But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
In  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles ; not  a hare 
Can  be  started  from  his  fare47 
By  my  footing;  nor  a wish 
Is  more  sudden,  nor  a fish 
Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas, 

Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound. 

Than  I,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 
1 measure  many  a league  an  hour. 

But,  behold  the  happy  pow’r, 

[Seeing  Clorin . • 
That  must  ease  me  of  my  charge. 

And  by  holy  land  enlarge 
The  soul  of  this  sad  man,  that  yet  "J 
Lies  fast  bound  in  deadly  fit.  > 

Hcav'n  and  great  Pan  succour  it!  J 

( Enter  Gorin) 

Hail  thou  beauty  of  the  bower. 

Whiter  than  the  paramour 
Of  my  master!  I,et  me  crave 
Thy  virtuous  help  to  keep  from  grave 
This  poor  mortal,  that  here  lies. 

Waiting  when  the  destinies 
Will  undo  his  thread  of  life. 

View  the  wound  by  cruel  knife 
Trench’d  into  him. 

Clor.  What  art  thou  that  call’st  me  from 
my  holy  rites, 

And,  with  tne  fear’d  name  of  death,  affrights 
My  tender  ears?  Speak  me  thy  name  and  will. 
• Sat.  I am  the  Satyr  that  did  fill 
Your  lap  with  early  fruit;  and  will. 

When  I hap  to  gather  more, 

Brine  you  better  and  more  store. 

Yeti  come  not  empty  now  : 

See  a blossom  from  the  bough ; 

But  beshrew  his  heart  that  pull'd  it, 

And  his  perfect  sight  that  cull’d  it 
From  the  other  springing  blooms! 

For  a sweeter  youth  the  grooms 


Cannot  shew  me,  nor  the  downs, 

Nor  the  many  neigh b’ ring  towns. 

Low  in  yonder  glade  I found  him  ; 

Softly  in  mine  arms  I bound  him; 

Hither  have  1 brought  him  sleeping 
In  a trance,  his  wounds  fresh  weeping. 

In  remembrance  such  youth  may 
Spring  and  perish  in  a day. 

Got.  Satyr,  they  wrong  tnee,  that  do  term 
thee  rude;  [hned, 

Tho’  thou  be’st  outward  rough  and  tawny- 
Thy  manners  arc  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
As  his,  who  brags  himself  bom  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.  Let  me  sec  the  wound : 
This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hath  forc’d  into  the  sore; 

This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good  1 
Clor.  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood; 

Hold  him  gently,  till  I fling 
Water  of  a virtuous  spring 
On  his  temples;  turn  him  twice 
To  the  moon-beams;  pinch  him  thrice; 
That  the  lab’ring  soul  may  draw 
From  his  great  eclipse. 

Sat.  I saw 
His  eye-lids  moving. 

Got.  Give  him  breath. 

All  the  danger  of  cold  death 
Now  is  vanish’d ; with  this  plaister. 

And  this  unction,  do  I master 
All  the  fester’d  ill  that  may 
Give  him  grief  another  day. 

Sat.  See,  he  gathers  up  his  sprite. 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  light. 

Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  again: 

How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 
That  erst  was  empty  1 
Alexis.  Oh,  my  heart! 

My  dearest,  dearest  Cloc!  Oh,  the  smart 
Huns  thro’  my  side ! I feel  some  pointed  thing 
Pass  thro’  my  bowels,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion.-  — 

Pan,  preserve  me!  what  are  you! 

Do  not  hurt  me ! I am  true 
To  my  Cloe,  tho’  she  fly. 

And  leave  me  to  this  destiny: 

There  she  stands,  and  will  not  lend 
Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend* 
But  I am  much  mistaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace. 

More  reproving  and  more  awe. 

Than  these  eyes  yet  ever  saw 
In  my  Cloe.  On,  my  pain 
Eagerly  renews  again ! 

Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 
Clor.  Shepherd,  thou  canst  not  possibly 
take  rest. 


47  Furr.]  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  word,  in  the  least  hcieadopted 
kefvre.  Jarr,  in  this  place,  seems  tt  mean  form. 
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'Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires. 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty41  fires, 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood, 
and  will 

To  execute;  these  must  be  purg’d,  until 
The  veins  grow  whiter;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay,  * 
And  I shall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease  ; 

*T  ill  when,  this  virtuous  plaister  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.  Give  me  your  hand,  and 
rise ! 

Help  him  a little,  Satyr;  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alexis.  Sure  I’ve  lost  much  blood. 

Sat.  ’Tis  no  matter;  ’twaa  not  good. 
Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing: 

Tho’  there  be  a joy  in  doing, 

Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it; 

They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 

CIot.  Come,  bring  him  in;  1 will  attend 
his  sore.  [more. 

When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no 
Sal.  Shepherd,  sec  what  comes  of  kiss- 
ing; 

By  my  head,  ’twerc  better  missing. — 
Brightest,  if  there  he  remaining 
Any  service,  without  feigning 
J will  do  it;  were  l set 
To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 
Shadows  gliding  on  the  green, 

Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 
Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty; 

I would  do  it,  so  much  duty 
Do  1 owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Clor.  1 thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.  If  the 
cries 

Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill. 

Draw  thee  unto  them,  prithee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  I will ; and  when  the  weather 
Senes  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

J will  bring  a silver  hook. 

With  a line  of  finest  silk. 

Ami  a rod  as  white  as  milk. 

To  deceive  the  little  fish : 

So  I take  my  leave,  and  wish 
On  this  bow'r  may  ever  dwell 
Spring  and  summer ! 

Clor.  Friend,  farewell  I [Exeunt. 

Enter  Amorct , seeking  her  love . 

Amo.  This  place  is  ominous;  for  here  I lost 
My  love,  and  almost  life,  and  since  have 
cross'd 


[Act  4. 

All  these  woods  over  ne’er ; a nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell, 
But  I have  sought  him  ; ne’er  a bending  brow 
Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  thro’, 
Nor  a green  hank,  nor  shade  where  shepherds 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pi|>e,  or  chuse  [use 
Their  Valentines,  that  1 have  miss’d,  to  nod 
Mv  love  in.  Perigot!  Oh,  too  unkind, 
Why  hast  thou  fled  me?  Whither  art  thou 
gone  ? [alone 

How  have  I wrong’d  thee?  Was  my  love 
To  thee  worth  this  scorn’d  reoompence?*® 
’Tis  well ; 

I am  content  to  feel  it:  But  I tell  [hear, 
Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall 
Forsaken  Amorct  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyss  [know 
From  light  ana  happiness!  and  thou  may’tt 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gav’st  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine, 
Or  fury  more  than  madness;50  therefore,  here 
Since  1 have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear, 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorc’d  us,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  in  memory 
Of  niy  untimely  fall! 

Enter  Amarillis. 

Amor.  I am  not  blind. 

Nor  is  it  thro’  the  working  of  my  mind, 
That  this  shews  Amoret.  Forsake  me,  all 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  hut  what  men  call 
Wonder,  or  more  than  wonder,  miracle! 

For  sure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  answer  of;  it  passeth  dreams, 

Of  madmens'  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 
Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall! 

'Tis  but  an  hour  since  these  cars  heard  her  call 
For  pity  to  young  Perigot:  while  he. 
Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily  [and  cold; 
Lanch’d  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell 
And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told. 
After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 
Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  slam. 
And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 
Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 
’Tis  she,  the  very  same;  ’tis  Arnorct, 

And  living  yet ; the  great  pow’rs  will  not  let 
Their  virtuous  love  be  cross’d.  Maid,  wipe 
away 

Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 


4 flri's'\  Mr.  Seward  changes  lusty  to  lustful ; hut  both  words  have  the  same  im- 
port: »*  e have  therefore  followed  the  old  books.  Heats , for  hearts , in  the  preceding  line,  was 
restored  by  I heobald  from  the  first  quarto.  Various  instances  of  the  use  of  lusty  for  lustful 
are  produced  in  the  31st  note  on  the  Custom  of  the  Country, 

49  Hras  my  lone  alone 

. worth  this  scorn  d recompcnce PJ  The  construction  is  rather  hard;  but,  resolved 

^ pkhn  Pr03C>  the  meaning  is,  ‘Was  my  love  worth  only  this  scornful  return?’ 

5 Or  fury  more  than  madness^  A rage  even  beyond  frenzy. 
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Act  4.J 


The  storm  that  yet  goes  high,51  which,  not 
deprcst. 

Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rest. 

Thy  Periaol 

Amo.  Where,  which  is  Perigot? 

Amur.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much, 
God  wot. 

Thee  and  thy  fortune.  Go,  and  comfort  him ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a brim 
Of  ■•ailing  pines,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 
Amo.  1 go,  I run!  Heav’n  grant  me  I 
may  win 

His  soul  again  1 [Exit. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sul!.  Shep.  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay! 

You  are  too  fleet ; ’tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 

I have  perform’d  my  promise;  let  us  sit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar.  Friend,  you  are  too  keen  ; 

The  morning  riseth,  and  we  shall  be  seen ; 
Forbear  a little. 

Suit.  Shep.  I can  stay  no  longer. 

Amar.  Hold,  shepherd,  hold!  Learn  not 
to  be  a wronger 

Of  your  word.51  Was  not  your  promise  laid. 
To  break  their  loves  first? 

Sull.  Shep.  I have  done  it,  maid,  [again, 
Amar.  No;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

Sull.  Shep.  1 say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far, 

Tliat  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swaiu,  'tis  not  so; 

Fordo  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go. 

And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

Sull.  Shep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.  Farewell,  cold  I 


And  frozen  Bashfulncss,  unfit  for  men ! 

Thus  I salute  thee,  virgin! 

Amar.  And  thus,  then, 

I bid  you  follow.  Catch  me,  if  you  can! 

[Exit. 

Sull.  Shep.  And,  if  I stay  behind,  I am  no 
man!  [Eri/,  running  after  her . 

Enter  Perigot. 

Peri.  Night,  do  not  steal  away!53  I woo# 
thee  yet 

To  hold  a hard  hand  o’er  the  rusty  bit 
That  guides  thv  lazy  team.  Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv’st  thy  frozen  wain 
Round  as  a ring,  and  bring  a second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  face. 
And  read  my  falling!  Give  me  some  black 
„TL  Place>  night, 

VV  here  never  sun-beam  shot  his  wholesom# 
That  I may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gone! 

Enter  Amoret , looking  for  Perigot. 

Amo.  This  is  the  bottom.  Speak,  if  thorn 
be  here, 

My  Perigot!  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 

Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  art54  thou  dare  [ear# 

Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness? 

Amo.  'Tis  thy  friend. 

Thy  Amoret;  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  consumings.  Look  up,  gentle  boy, 

I have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I suffer’d  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.  Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask-roses,  and  have  flung 


51  The  storm  that  vet  goes  high.]  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  recommend  readme. 
blows  high.  ** 

51  Of  your  word.]  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  your , hour,  and  several  other 
words  that  are  now  always  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  were  by  the  old  poets  made  one  or 
two  syllables  at  will ; and  every  reader  should  accustom  his  car  to  such  liberties,  if  he  hopes  to 
free  his  judgment  from  the  clogs  of  modern  prejudice.  Seward. 

With  all  these  allowances,  the  measure  is  often  extremely  licentious,  and  the  accent  inju- 
diciously placed.  See  almost  every  scene  of  the  play. 

51  Night , do  not  steal  uwau,  &c.]  Milton  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  before  him  whea 
he  wrote  the  following  lines,  for  the  Attendant  Spirit,  in  Comus: 

* At  which  I ceas’d,  and  listen'd  then  a while, 

‘ ’Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

‘ Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy- flighted  steeds, 

* That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.*  J?. 

14  W hat  art  thou  dar'st.]  Almost  every  edition  has  a different  reading  here:  The  first 
quarto  reads,  IE  hat  thou  dare ; the  second,  If' hat  art  thou  dare ; the  later  editions  preserve  th# 
grammar  right,  but  neglect  the  rhimes.  Air.  Theobald,  in  his  margin,  has  left  dares , and  hat 
put  cares  to  answer  it  in  the  next  line,  but  care  in  the  singular  is  more  poetical ; I have  there- 
ore  preferred  what  Mr.  Svmpson  and  I,  by  conjecture,  concurred  in.  Seward. 

Mr.Seward  reads,  fVhat  art?  Who  dure , See.  We  think  the  reading  of  the  second  quarto 
. a°d  have  followed  it.  It  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward’s  reading,  with  no  very 
VK,l«U  tUeiptis.  * 
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Waters  distill' d to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a bridal  day  r 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang 
thy  face 

Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace, 

From  those  two  little  Heav’ns,  upon  the 
ground,  [round, 

Show’rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 
Than  those  that  nang  upon  the  moon’s  pale 
brow  ? [now 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd!  1 am 
The  same  1 ever  was,  as  kind  and  free, 

A nd  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me : 
Indeed,  I can  and  will. 

Pen.  So  spoke  my  fair! 

Oh,  you  great  working  pow’rs  of  earth  and  air. 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  ill  intent? 55 
Ev’n  such  a face,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue, 
Had  Amoret ; such  words,  so  smooth  and  new. 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue;  such  was  her  eye. 
And  such  the  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a bleeding  snaft;  all  is  the  same, 
The  robe  and  buskins,  painted  hook,  and 
Of  all  her  body-  Oh  me,  Amoret!  [frame 
Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle? 
who  hath  set 

So  strong  a difTrence  ’twixt  myself  and  me 
That  I am  grown  another?  Look,  and  sec 
The  ring  thou  gav’st  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
F rom  those  fair  tresses.  K now’  st  thou  A morel? 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forc'd  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith? 


Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love! 

These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper;  so  she  still  would  take 
Wonder  into  ner  face,  and  silent  make  [sav, 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would 
Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day. 

Amo.  Am  I not  Amoret?  Where  was  I 
lost  ? [most 

Can  there  be  Heav'n,  and  time,  and  men,  and 
Of  these  unconstant? 56  Faith,  where  artthoa 
fled  ? 

Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead, 

The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart? 
Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a part 
Of  all  these  to  be  found?  Why  then,  I see, 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
Pert.  Men  ever  were  most  blessed,  till 
cross  fate 

Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles; 
Like  to  the  subtile  hare,  that  'fore  the  hound* 
Makes  many  turnings,  leaps,  and  many 
rounds, 

This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Amo.  'Tis  but  to  prevent 
Their  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  fall; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial, 

And  of  a nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  fishes  of  the  flood. 
Peri . Thou  art  all  these,  and  more  than 
nature  meant, 

When  she  created  all;  frowns,  joys,  content; 


55  Virtues  of  so  ill  intent  T]  Though  virtues  is  the  same  as  powers , yet  virtues  of  so  ill  intent 
is  too  stiff  an  expression  to  he  supposed  genuine.  My  reading  gives,  I think,  the  natural  sen* 
of  the  passage.  * Why  have  you  lent  your  |*uvcrs,  and  suffered  a miracle  to  be  wrought,  for 

* so  ill  a purpose  as  deceiving  me  into  murder.*  Seward. 

This  is  not  the  meaning;  hut,  ' Why  have  you  lent  your  hidden  virtues  for  so  ill  an  inten- 

* tion  as  to  deceive  me?'  for  he  does  not  yet  believe  her  to  be  the  real  Amoret. 

■6  Cun  there  be  Hcavn,  and  time , and  mm , and  most 

Of  these  unconstant? ] I shall  not  venture  to  change  the  text  here,  though  I cannot 

construe  it  into  any  consistent  sense.  Does  these  refer  both  to  Heaven  and  time,  as  well  a* 
men?  Surely  no,  for  why  must  Heaven  be  accused  of  man’s  inconstancy?  The  seme  which  1 
‘think  is  aimed  at  is,  ‘ Can  men  believe  a Heaven  and  its  justice  against  inconstancy,  and 

* yet  most  of  them  he  inconstant?’  But  then,  what  has  time  to  do  in  the  sentence?  The  only 
reading  that  I cau  form  near  the  trace  of  the  letters  which  will  give  this  sense,  is. 

Can  there  be  Ileavn  and  truth  with  men , yet  most 
Of  these  unconstant  ? 

What  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  is,  that  the  first  old  quarto,  whose 
authority  outweighs  all  the  latter  editions,  as  being  the  only  guide  the  others  followed,  is  con- 
fused in  this  line.  It  reads,  # 

Can  there  be  Heaver. , and  time,  and  men , most 

Of  these  unconstant  ? Seward. 

The  sense,  duly  attending  to  the  whole  speech,  is  both  consistent  and  easy.  Mr.  ScwanTi 
difficulty  arose  from  his  referring  the  words  most  of  these  unconstant,  to  the  preceding  line, 
wherein  Heav'n,  time,  and  men , are  enumerated;  whereas  they  relate  to  faith,  uplifted  handi, 
wishes,  and  the  heart,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  line#  that  follow,  and  which  having  mw* 
boned,  Amoret  exclaims, 

Is  there  not  one  remaining , not  a part 
Of  all  these  to  be  found?  Why  then,  I st* 

Men  never  kuew  that  virtue,  constancy . 
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Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  tne  sea ; 

Upon  whose  face  sits  a continual  frost. 

Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most,5* 

Then  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  of  a woman's  mind. 

Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or 
time. 

Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a crime 
As  wronging  simple  maid?  Oh,  Perigot, 
Thou  that  vvast  yesterday  without  a blot; 
Thou  that  wast  ev’ry  good,  and  ev'ry  thing 
That  men  call  blessed;  thou  that  wast  the 
spring  jbest; 

From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their 
Thou  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ; thou  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  giv’n  thee,  and  mad’st  good  the 
same 

Ev'n  from  thv  cradle ; thou  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in!  Oh,  what  a fall. 

Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be  > 
The  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy,  > 

And  1 to  live  to  know  this!  And  by  me  J 
That  lov’d  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  we  esteem’d  our  honour,  virgin  state; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early  mom. 

Or  dogs  of  chace  the  sound  of  merry  horn; 


Dearer  than  thou  tliy  new  love,  if  thou  hast 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last ; 

Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself  tho’  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee,  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a flow’r, 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a 
show’r! 

And  am  I thus  rewarded  for  my  flame? 

Lov'd  worthily  to  get  a wanton  s natiie? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  head# 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead! 

I am  forsaken,  1 am  cast  away. 

And  left  for  ev’ry  lazy  groom  to  say, 

1 was  unconstant,  light,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  quick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frost 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it!  Tell  me  yet, 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Ainoret? 

Peri.  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  blessed 
name ! 

I must  not  know  thee;  fling  thy  wanton  flainc 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
W ith  words  and  feigned  passions : Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstained,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  the  meltings  of  a borrow’d  brow. 
Amo.  Then  hear  me,  Heav'n,  to  whom  I 
call  for  right, 

And  you  fair  twinkling  stars  that  crown  the 
night; 


11  Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most, 

Then  down  again  as  /oto.]  If  their  actions  were  enerdriveu  to  the  most  or  highest,  how 
could  they  sometimes  take  the  contrary  extreme  and  fall  low  again  ? The  text,  I verily  believe, 
is  corrupt,  and  hope  inv  emendation  will  be  allowed ; it  keeps  very  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
and  gives  this  sense:  Women  for  the  most  part  act  the  part  of  ovcr-niceua&s  and  chastity,  and 
yet  sometimes  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Your  actions  ovcf  driven  for  the  most. 

The  construction  is  hard,  but  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  will  not  carry  the  sense  he  means  it 
should  convey.  Besides  that,  for  the  most  is  poor  and  uu poetical.  Your  actions  ever  driven  to 
the  most,  takeu  by  itself,  might  signify,  * Your  actions  are  always  in  extremes/  But  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line.  Then  down  again  as  low,  seems  to  require  some  previous  mention  of 
their  high  notions: 

Then  down  again  us  low , that  none  can  Jind 

The  rise  or  falling  of  a woman  s mind. 


**  Then  hear  me  heav'n,  to  whom  / call  for  right.’]  I think  it  is  an  observation  in  one  of 
Hr.  Pope's  letters,  that  the  harmony  of  English  verse  consists  in  the  variation  of  the  pauses  be- 
twixt  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  syllables:  And  it  is  a known  rule,  that  the  most 
natural  pause  of  the  English  verse  is  at  the  fourth  syllable.  The  modern  poets,  from  Waller 
j®  Pope,  by  confining  their  pauses  almost  always  to  those  four  syllables,  andoftenest  to  the 
fourth,  have  preserved  an  uniformity  of  numbers  and  cadence  which  is  very  rarely  found  in 
jitner  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher  or  Milton.  Most  of  these  have  done  it  occasionally,  as 
I’letcher  has  done  here  for  some  lines  together;  but  they  generally  vary  their  pauses  freely 
through  all  the  syllables.  Let  us  therefore  ask,  whether  tne  common  opinion  of  Waller, 
*Jrydt*n  and  Pope’s,  being  the  refiners  and  smoothers  of  the  English  metre,  be  well  or  ill 
grounded?  Have  the  softest  and  smoothest  of  their  writings  more  delicacy  and  harmony  than 
*TVcral  parts  of  Counts  and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess?  More  uniform  they  are,  wc  allow,  like 
Ulc  gardens  which  Mr.  Pope  describes,  where 

1 Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a brother, 

* And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

^ul  is  this  a true  or  a false  taste?  We  certainly  borrowed  it  from  the  French  in  the  Gallic  (not 
^ugnatine)  age  of  King  Charles  the  .Second ; and  if  we  admire  it,  let  us  acknowledge  our 
^factors.  Seward. 

I hare  is,  we  think,  much  good  sense  and  true  taste  in  the  above  note. 
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Act  4.] 

1 will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  will  leave  n 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone.61  When  1 deceive 
My  first-made  Vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o’er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood! 
1 go,  by  wit,  to  cure  a lover’s  pain. 

Which  no  herb  can^  being  done.  I'll  come 
again.  [iuil. 

Enter  Thenot . 

The.  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever 
And  seeing  thy  fair  dorm's  cabin,  did  [lie. 
Oh,  hapless  love,  which  being  answer’d,  ends ; 
And,  as  a little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eve 
lie  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh 
Which  he  would  huve,  yet  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
With  something  else:  Such  my  affection,  set 
On  that  which  I should  loath,  if  1 could  get. 

Enter  C/orin. 

Clo.  See  where  he  lies ! Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend. 

And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
for  which  he  love*,  Infore  he  can  enjoy? 

Poor  Shepherd,  Iicav’n  grant  1 at  once  may 
free 

Thie  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  iny  loyalty’ 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

'1  he.  Thy  brightness  doth  amaze! 

5o  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 

1 dare  not  meet  the  Iwraius  with  my  weak  sight. 
Clo.  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for 
me?  [constancy? 

The.  Why  dost  thou  keep  such  spotless 
Clo.  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what,  for 
thy  sake, 

C lorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

[//e  sfurti  up. 

The.  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin!  if 
there  6c 

any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,  [speak ! 
lo  make  thee  light,  think  vet  before  thou 
Clo.  See,  what  a holy  vow  for  thee  1 break  : 
L that  already  have  my  fame  far  spread, 

1 or  being  constant  to  my  lover  dead. 

The.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love ; 
how  true, 

If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you. 
Clo.  Yet  all  I’ll  lose  for  thee— 

'1  he.  Think  but  how  biers’ d 
A constant  woman  is  above  the  rest! 

Clo.  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this 
To  be  dispos’d  by  thee.  [ground, 


77/e.  Whv  dost  thou  wound 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more, 
'That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before? 

How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee! 
Yet,  yet  return;  let  not  the  woman  sway! 

Clo.  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay, 
V»  ho  for  thy  sake  hath  ventur’d  all  her  fame. 
The.  Thou  hast  not  ventur’d,  but  bought 
certain  shame! 

V our  sex’s  curse,  foul  falshood,  must  and  shall, 
1 see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 

1 hate  thee  now! — Yet  turn! 

Clo.  Bejusttomc: 

Shall  I at  once  both  lose  my  fame  and  thee? 
The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thou 
dalst  like  good 

Was  hut  thy  appetite  that  sway’d  thy  blood 
For  that  time  lo  the  best:  For  as  a blast 
That  thro’  a house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet  by  chance  may 
come, 

And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room; 
So  did  thy  apjietite,  and  not  thy  zeal,  [well. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing 
Yet  turn ! 

Clo.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love’s,  tho’  he  were  alive:  But  do  not  fear. 
The.  I do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare 
come  near, 

And  gaze  upon  thee;  for  methinks  that  grace, 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face,  [see. 
Is  gone,  and  thou  like  others!  False  maid. 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy!  [Jfe’.r»7. 
C7o.  ’Tis  done,  great  Pan;  I give  then 
thanks  for  it! 

What  art  could  not  have  heal’d,  is  cur’d 
by  wit. 

Enter  Thenot  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  constant  yet?  will  you 
remove 

Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die;  but  by  thy  side  re- 
main. 

The.  There's  none  shall  know  that  thou 
didst  ever  stain 

Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shah  honour’d  be. 
And  I will  lie  again  under  this  tree, 

And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delight. 
Than  I have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 
Clo.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I’ll  be  where 
thou  wilt. 

The.  Thou  art  of  womens’  race,  and  full 
of  guilt. 


1 nor  trill  leave 

Thee  for  an  hour  alone. 1 If  this  be  genuine,  the  sense  will  he,  that  I will  not  leave  thee 
alone,  ev^n  a full  hour;  but  this  appears  so  stithy  expressed  that  I have  changed  the  negative  to 
an  affirmative;  making  her  say,  that  she  would  absent  herself  for  one  hour  otilij.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  4 / will  leave;’  but  the  stiffness  of  the  expression  does  not  warrant  a 
change . She  means  to  s&v,  * She  will  not  prove  incoustant,  nor  leave  him  even  a single 
hour. 

Vcl.  I.  3 F 
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Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  sex ! Whilst  *1 
thought  [naught  • 

There  was  one  good,  I fear'd  to  find  one 
Hut  since  their  minds  I all  alike  espy. 
Henceforth  I’ll  chuse  as  others,  by  mine  eve! 

[£rif. 


SHEPHERDESS.  [Acts. 

Clo.  Blest  be  ye  pow’rs  that  gave  such  quick 
redress, 

And  for  iny  labours  sent  so  good  success. 

1 rather  chuse,  tho’  J a woman  be, 

He  should  speak  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  me. 

[fait. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

Priest. SHEPHERDS,  rise,  and  shake  off 
^ sleep! 

See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Thro’  the  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
Bag  and  bottle  for  the  held ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 
To  tfie  bitter  North-cast  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 
Who  lay  longest,  tnat  she  may 
Go  without  a friend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray  *1 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay : > 

So  unfold,  aud  then  away!  ) 

What,  not  a shepherd  stirring?  Sure  the 
grooms 

Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
Fill’d  with  such  new  delight,  aud  heat,  that 
they 

Have  both  forgot  their  hungry  sheep,  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lay  on  a shepherd’s  name. 

Old  Shep.  It  is  to  little  purpose;  not  a swain 
This  night  hath  known  nis  lodging  here,  or 
lain  [town. 

Within  these  cotes : The  woods,  or  some  near 
That  is  a neighbour  to  the  bord'ring  Down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  ’bout  some  lusty 
sport. 

Or  spiced  wasscl-bowl,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a cote, 
Whilst  the  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry  note. 


Prietl.  God  pardon  sin! — Shew  me  the 
way  that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Old  Shep.  This  to  the  meads. 

And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Priest.  Then  this  for  ine. 
pome,  shepherd,  let  me  crave  your  company. 

[Exeunt, 

Clorin  in  her  cabin , Alexis  with  her. 

Clo.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure. 
And  your  wound  begins  to  cure. 

Strive  to  banish  all  that’s  vain. 

Lest  it  should  break  out  agpin. 

Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy 
maid  1 [staid 

I find  my  former  wand* ring  thoughts  well 
Through  thy  wise  precepts;  and  my  outward 
pain, 

Bv  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again: 
Thy  sex’s  vice  and  virtue  are  reveal’d 
At  once;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heal’d. 
Clo.  May  thy  grief63  more  appease! 
Relapses  are  the  worst  disease. 

Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend; 

So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 

Enter  Satyr , with  Anoret. 

Amo.  Be  st  thou  the  wildest  creature  of  the 
wood,  * [blood, 

That  bcar’st  me  thus  away,  drown’d  in  my 
And  dying,  know  I cannot  injur’d  be ; 

1 am  a maid ; let  that  name  fight  for  me l 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear, 

Not  to  hurt,  but  ncul'd  to  be; 

Men  are  ruder  far  than  we.  — 


63  May  thy  griefe  more  appease .]  Here  grief  is  to  be  spoke  as  two  syllables.  Seward. 

The  measure  is  not  in  general  correct  enough  to  warrant  this  direction  : But  if  the  pronun- 
ciation is  to  be  protracted,  we  should  think  it  probable  that  the  word  was  used  in  the  plural 
number ; 

May  thy  griefes  more  appease ! 

We  have  chosen,  however,  to  abide  by  the  old  books,  which  we  commonly  follow,  unless  the 
error  is  apparent  and  obvious.  Such  errors,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former  Editors,  we 
never  presume  to  correct  in  silence;  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  Editors,  we  fre- 
quently restore  the  true  reading  of  the  old  books,  without  any  vain  display  or  idle  parade  of  the 
labour  of  our  researches.  On  this  principle,  we  have  discarded  many  ostentatious  notes  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  his  associates,  who  first  oner  an  emendation  as  their  own  conjectural  reading* 
and  then  confirm  their  supposed  conjecture  by  the  authority  of  the  old  books*  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  own  ingenuity  as  well  as  fidelity. 
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Act  3.j 

Sec,  fair  goddess,  in  the  wood 
They  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 

Some  savage  man  hath  struck  her  breast. 

So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 
Durst  ha’  touch’d,  asleep,  or  wake; 

So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake, 

Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm. 

On  her  bosom  to  be  warm 
All  a night,  and  being  hot. 

Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 

Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breast. 

A man  sure  is  a kind  of  beast  1 [breast 
Clo.  With  spotless  hand,  on  spotless 
I put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest: 

Which  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide. 

If  both  be  pure;  if  not,  off  slide. 

See,  it  falls  off  from  the  wound ! 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound ; 

Full  of  lust. 

Sal.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 

So  fair  a face ! 

Clo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it. 

Amd.  For  aught  I know,  or  think,  these 
words  iny  last,  [chaste ! 

Vet,  Pan  so  help  ine  as  my  thoughts  are 
Clo.  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  tny  cure, 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure. 

Sonic  unclcanness  nigh  doth  lurk. 

That  Will  not  let  my  med’eines  work. 

Satvr,  search  if  thou  canst  find  it. 

Sat.  Here  away  methinks  I wind  it: 
Stronger  yet.  On,  here  they  be ; 

Here  nere,  in  a hollow  tree, 

Two  fond  mortals  have  1 found. 

Clo.  Bring  them  out;  they. are  unsound. 

Enter  Cloe  and  Daphnis. 

Sat.  By  the  fingers  thus  I wring  ye. 

To  my  goddess  thus  I bring  ye : 

Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  in. 

1 scented  them ; they’re  full  of  sin. 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr;  take  this  glass, 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  plan*. 

Purge  the  air  from  lustful  breath. 

To  save  this  shepherdess  from  death. 

And  stand  you  still  whilst  1 do  dress 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  fencreasc. 

Sat.  From  this  glass  1 throw  a drop 
Of  christal  water  on  the  top 
Of  cv*ry  grass,  on  flow’rs  a pair: 

Send  a fume,  and  keep  the  air 

Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  blcss’d, 

’Till  this  virgin's  wound  be  dress’d. 

Clo.  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 


Sat.  By  Pan,  I think  she  hath  no  sin* 
She  is  so  light.  Lie  on  these  leaves. 

Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives, 

Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain  ; 
Mav’st  thou  soon  be  well  again ! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  shepherd  near; 

Try  him,  if  his  mind  be  clear. 

Sat.  Shepherd,  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  arc  pure. 

Sat.  The  Letter  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame  64  his  finger  thrust; 
Which  will  burn  him  if  he  lust; 

But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 

As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  burn.— 

Sec,  it  gives  back ; let  him  go. 

Farewell,  mortal!  keep  tlicc  so. 

Sul.  Stay,  fair  nymph;  fly  uot  so  fast; 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. 

Here’s  a hand  that  quakes  for  fear; 

Sure  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  nnger  to  the  flame; 

That  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand; 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand ; 

And  the  taper  (farting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers’  ends. 

Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste.  [she! 
Alexis.  Is  not  that  Cldc?  ’Tis  my  love,  ’tis 
Cloe,  fair  Cloc!  ’ 

Cloe.  My  Alexis! 

Alexis.  He. 

Cloe  Let  me  embrace  died* 

Clo.  Take  her  hence. 

Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense; 

Alexis,  lake  not  her;  take  my  life  first! 
Clo.  See,  his  wound  again  ts  hurst! 

Keen  her  near,  hert*  in  the  wood* 

’Till  I’ve  stopt  thcs<J  streams  of  blood. 

Soon  again  he  ease  Shall  find; 

If  I can  but  still  his  mind. 

This  curtain  thus  I do  display; 

To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 

[ Curtain  drawn. 


£ntcr  Old  Shepherd  and  Pnest. 

Priest.  Sure,  they  are  lost  for  ever  1 ’Tis  iu 
vain  [pain, 

To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much 
That  have  a ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill.  [tire. 

What  shall  be  counsel  I’d  now?  shall  we  re- 
Or  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them? 


e4  In  this  flame , &c.]  This  is  taken  word  for  word  from  Shakespeare’s  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  the  end  of  the  last  act. 

* With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 

* I f he  be  chaste,  the  flame  Will  back  descend; 

* And  put  him  to  no  pain ; but  if  he  start 

* It  is  the  flesh  of  a corrupted  heart.’  Sympsom 

I take  the  trial-fire  not  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Shakespeare,  but  a commonly-believed 
legend  of  the  fairies.  Seward. 
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Old  Shep.  Stay  a little  while; 

For,  if  the  morning’s  mist  do  not  beguile 
My  sight  with  shadow",  sure  I see  a swain: 
One  of  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Thcnot. 

Priest.  Dost  thou  not  blush,  young  shep- 
herd. to  be  known. 

Thus  without  care,  leaving  they  flocks  alone. 
And  following  what  desire  and  present  blood 
Shapes  out  before  thy  burning  sense  for  good  ; 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thv  falling-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shame. 
Spurning  at  virtue,  and  a virtuous  name? 
And  like  a glorious65  desp’rate  man  that  buys 
A poison  of  much  price,  by  which  he  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  ache  and  t>ain,66 
And  then  a grave?  These  be  the  fruits  that 
grow 

In  Such  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  take  most  ease,  anti  grow 
ambitious 

Thro'  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  de- 
lirious. 

The.  Right  holy  Sir,  I have  not  known 
this  night  [sight 

What  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the 
Of  any  looseness ; music,  joy,  and  ease. 

Haw  been  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A stomach  lost  with  weakness,  not  a game 
That  I am  skill’d  at  throughly:  Nor  a dumc, 


[Act  h. 

Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of 
time, 

Her  hcantv  ever  living,  likelhe  rhime 
Our  blessed  Tityrus6T  did  sing  of  yore; 

No,  were  she  more  enticing  than  the  store 
Of  fruitful  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Rids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free; 
’Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the 
bay,63 

Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  hut  never  stay 
Upon  Ids  charmed  branches;  such  am  I 
Against  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 
Priest.  Then  wherefore  hast  thou  wan- 
der’d ? 

The.  'Twas  a vow  [now 

That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I have 
Strictly  perform’d,  and  homewards  go  to  give 
Fresh  pasture  to  mv  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 
Priest.  'Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if 
the  heart 

In  this  well-sounding  inusick  bear  his  part. 
Wheie  have  you  left  the  rest? 

The.  I have  not  seen, 

Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train ; 

Yet  have  I walk’d  those  woods  round,  and 
have  lain 

All  this  same  night  under  an  aged  tree; 

Yet  neither  wand' ring  shepherd  did  I see, 

Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
Tile  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale69  among  the  thick -leav’d 
spring, 

That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 


65  And  like  a glorious  drsp'rate  man  that  buys 

A poison  of  much  price.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  furious  desperate  man,  but  I am 
afraid  this  would  he  turning  a beauty  into  a tautology.  He  is  desperate  nr  furious,  because  he 
buys  a poison;  lie  is  g lotions  because  he  buys  one  of  great  price.  Scu'ard. 

Glorious , in  this  place,  bears  the  same  sense  as  the  French  adjective  glorieux , which  signi- 
fies proud , vain. 

66  with  present  age  and  pain!]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  nehes  and  pain.  But 

exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  conjecture  as  the  former.  The  gain  of  lust  is  disease,  an 
early  old  age,  pain  and  death:  Present  age  is  therefore  a remarkably  strong  expression. 

Seteard. 

We  arc  apt  to  believe  the  Author  wrote  ‘ ache  and  pain.'  Age  did  not  then  always  imply 
old  age,  and  there  are  in  this  very  play  instances  of  a contrary  signification  annexed  to  the 
word.  It  is  a refinement  to  call  present  age  a remakahly  strong  expression  in  this  place,  where 
the  word  present  is  plainly  used  in  opposition  to  ensuing  death  ; 

present  ache  and  pain , 

And  then  a grave.  These  be  the  fruits , &c. 

67  Our  blessed  Tityrus.]  Mr.  Symjwon  would  suppose  that  Spenser  is  meant  here,  but  I 
happen  to  dissent  from  him  in  this  likewise;  first,  because  Spenser  died  but  a few  years  before 
this  plav  was  wrote,  and  the  expression  of  yore  seems  to  imply  an  earlier  date:  Secondly,  be- 
cause Tityrus  is  the  name  which  Spenser  bad  in  all  his  pastorals  given  to  Chaucer,  and  as 
Fletcher  frequently  imitates  those  pastorals,  1 doubt  not  but  Chaucer  was  here  intended;  par- 
ticularly as  Spenser  is,  l believe,  afterwards  mentioned  with  still  greater  honour  than  Chaucer 
is  here.  Seward. 

6S  Thunder  'guinsl  the  hay.]  This  proj>erty  is  also  ascribed  to  the  laurel. 

65  Thr  nightingale  among,  &c.]  This  description  of  the  nightingale  is  taken  from  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 

« Ilcncs 
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Acta.] 

Whole  nights  away  in  mourning;  or  the  owl, 
Or  our  great  enemy,70  that  still  <ioth  howl 
Against  the  moon’s  cold  beams. 

Pries/.  Go,  and  beware 
Of  after-falling! 

The.  Father,  ’tis  my  care.  [£.r»/. 

Enter  Daphnis. . 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler  ; 
sure  I sec 

A shame  in  this  young  shepherd.  Daphnis? 
Daph.  He. 

Priest.  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that 
should  have  been, 

I .ong  before  this,  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet- imprison'd  flocks? 

Daph.  Thou  holy  inan, 

Give  me  a little  breathing,  ’till  I can 
Re  able  to  unfold  what  1 have  seen: 

Such  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.  Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings!  Yon  all  know  the  lww'r 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  lives,  by  whose  great 
pow'r 

Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cur’d } 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assur’d 
To  lusty  Peri  cot,  bleeds  out  her  life. 

Forc’d  (>y  some  :roti  hand  and  fatal  knife; 
And  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

Euler  AmariHis , running  from  her  Sullen 
Shepherd. 

Amur.  If  there  he 

F.ver  a neighbour-brook,  or  hollow  tree, 
Receive  my  Ixxly,  close  me  up  from  lust 
1 hat  follows  at  my  heels!  be  ever  just. 

Thou  God  of  shepherds.  Pan,  for  her  dear 
sake  [shake 

That  loves  the  rivers’  brinks,  and  still  doth 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit! 
Let  me  be  made  a reed,  and  ever  mute, 

Nod  to  the  waters’  fall,  whilst  ev’ry  blast 
Sings  thro’  my  slender  leaves  that  I was 
chaste  I 

Priest.  This  is  a night  of  wonder!  AniariU*, 
Re  comforted ; the  holy  Gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrongs. 
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A mar.  Thou  blessed  man, 

Honour’d  uj>on  these  plains,  and  lov’d  of  Pan, 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy. 

My  yet-un blasted  fiow'r,  virginity! 

By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown’d  that 
head, 

Bv  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage* bed 
That  still  is  bless’ d by  thee;  by  all  trie  rites 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  burn  before  his  altar;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  state,  to  gaiu  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purg’d!  1 am  not  now 
That  wanton  AmariHis!  here  I vow 
To  Heav’n,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I may 
’Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A virgin,  never  alter  to  endure 
The  tongues,  or  company  of  men  unpure! 

I hear  him  come!  save  me! 

Priest.  Retire  a while  [vile 

Behind  this  bush,  ’till  we  have  known  that 
Abuser  of  young  maidens. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Suit.  Shep . Stay  thy  pace, 

Most-lov’d  AmariHis;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder;  fly  me  not  so  fast. 

I fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlac’d 
Thy  golden  buskins;  turn  again  and  sec 
Thy  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free, 
Abl  e to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 

I am  not  bashful,  virgin ; I can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm. 
And  give  thee  .many  kisses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches ; I am  sleek 
And  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stern  iEolus 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nin\t>lv  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth  1 Why*dost  thou 
Retnemiicr,  AmariHis,  it  was  1 [fly? 

That  kill’d  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  bate  ’twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot;  ’twas  I [lie 

That  drown’d  her  in  the  well,  where  she  must 
Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.  Then,  turn  again. 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  the  swain 
That  hath  perform’d  all  this;  turn,  turn  I say ! 
I must  not  bo  deluded. 

Priest . Monster,  stay ! 


* Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I take  part, 

* That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 

* In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t’  augment 

* The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe.* 

Roth  Spenser’s  and  Fletcher’s  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  sound  in  both  a perfect  echo  to  the 
*en$e;  yet  are  they  scarce  to  he  named  with  that  noble  simile  of  the  nightingale  at  the  end  of 
Georgicks,  or  with  the  various  descriptions  of  her  in  Milton,  who  was  quite  enamoured  with 
this  bird,  from  her  near  resemblance  to  his  own  circumstances. 

* Who  fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary’  mov’d 

* Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  waketul  bird 

* Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

* Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.’  Seward. 

Virgil’s  simile  is  also  translated  in  one  of  Luc’s  Tragedies. 

70  Our  great  enemy. ] *1  lie  wolf. 
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[Act  J. 


Thou  that  art  like  a canker  to  the  state 
Thou  liv’st  and  breath’st  in,  eating  with  de- 
bate 

Thro’  every  honest  bosom,7*  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  will; 
Thou  that  hasj  oiFer’d  with  a sinful  hand 
To  seize  unon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here ! 

Snll.  Shrp.  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  hare 
I had  embrac'd  her;  tell  me  by  your  art, 
What  coining  wonders  would  that  sight  im- 
Priest.  Lust,  and  a branded  souL  [part? 
Sull.  Shrp.  Vet  tell  rnc  more; 

Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  t>aid  it  is  good  and  just. 
And  wills  that  ev’ry  living  creature  must 
Beget  his  like? 

Priest.  You’re  better  read  than  I, 

1 must  confess,  in  blood  and  lechery. 

Now  to  the  bow’r,  and  bring  this  hoist  along, 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Peri  got,  with  his  hand  bloody. 
Peri.  Here  will  I wash  it  in  this  morning’s 
dew, 

Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drojis  against  the  sun's  appear: 

Tu  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear.— 
My  hand  will  not  l»e  cleans'd.  My  wronged 
love* 

If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move, 

Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blood  upon  his  hand ; 
And  tho’  1 struck  tnec  undeservedly, 

Let  mv  revenge  on  her  that  injur’d  thee 
Make  less  a fault  which  1 intended  not, 

And  let  these  dew-drops  wash  away  my 
spot  1 

It  will,  not  cleanse.  Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  1 resort,  to  wash  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells. 

In  a low  cabin  of  cut  boughs*  and  heals 
All  wounds:  To  her  I w ifi  myself  address. 
And  my  rash  faults  repentantly  confers; 
Perhaps  she’ll  find  a means*  by  art  or  pray'r. 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained, 
fair : [tree 

That  done,  not  lar  hence,  underneath  some 
I’ll  have  a little  cabin  built,  since  she, 
Whom  I ador’d,  is  dead;  there  will  I give 
Myself  to  strictiuss,  and  like  Clorin  lire! 

[Exit. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  bach ; Clorin  appears 
sitting  in  the  cal ' in , Amorrt  sitting  on  the 
one  side  of  hrry  Alexis  and  Cloe  on  the  other ; 
Satyr  standing  by. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is 
Take  example  by  tins  maid,  [staid. 


Who  is  heal’d  ere  you  he  pure ; 

So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 

Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  eye 
On  these  other  lustfully. 

And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  you 
Move  his  willing  eye  thereto; 

Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 
Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  beguile  1 
Is  your  love  yet  trite  and  chaste. 

And  for  ever  so  to  last? 

Alexis.  1 have  forgot  all  vain  desires, 

All  looser  thoughts,  ill-tcmper’d  fires. 

True  love  1 find  a pleasant  fume. 

Whose  mod’ rate  heat  cau  ne’er  consume. 

Cloe.  And  la  new  lire  feel  in  me, 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  aucncll’d  to  be. 

Clo.  Join  you?  hands  with  modest  toucli 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such  1 

Enter  Peri  got. 

Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin;  thus  far  off  I’ll 
stand, 

And  call  her  forth ; fur  ray  unhallow'd  hand 
I dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place. 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a timely  grac« 
To  a poor  swain  1 

Clo.  What  art  thou  that  dost  call? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  tu  all ; 

Come  near! 

Peri.  I dare  not. 

Clo.  Satyr,  sec 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  nle. 

Sat.  There  at  hand  some  siVain  doth  string 
Stretching  out  a bloody  hand.  [clear, 

Peri.  Come*  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters 
To  wash  my  hand. 

Clo.  What  wonders  have  been  here 
To-night!  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  young 
swain. 

Wash  and  rub  it,  w hilst  I rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri.  Still  you  pour, 

But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 

We  will  try  the  sov’reign  pow’r 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat.  Mortal,  sure 
’Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  sol 

[77rc  Satyr  Icadeth  him  to  the  loten, 
where  he  spieth  Amor  el ; and  knettb 
ing  down , she  knoweth  him. 

Peri.  Whate’cr  thou  be, 

Be’st  thou  her  sprite,  or  some  divinity. 

That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  thi? 
grove. 

Pardon  poor  Perigot! 

Amo.  I am  thy  love. 

Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love ! 

Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  111 
prove'' 


71  Eating  with  debate 

Thro'  every  honest  Zoiom  ] The  use  of  the  word  debate  in  this  place  seems  hard,  at  Ifast 
■n  common. 
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Act  A.  j 

As  constant  still.  Oh,  cou’dst  thou  love  me 

yd. 

How  soon  could  I my  former  griefs  forget ! 
Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live, 
now 

T am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
Doth  seize  me.  Hast  thou  still  pow’r  to  for- 
give? [to  live. 

Amo.  Whilst  thou  hast  pow’r  to  love,  or  I 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  never 
Astray  from  me!  [gone 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lov’st  alone, 

Ami  not  1 thee,  death,  or  some  ling’ring  pain 
That’s  worse,  light  on  me! 

Clo.  Now  \Qur  stain 
Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee;74  once  again. 

See,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay, 

With  the  water  drops  away. 

All  the  pow’rs  again  are  pleas'd, 

And  with  I his  new  knot  arc  appeas’d. 

Join  your  hands,  and  rise  together. 

Pan  be  bless’ d that  brought  you  hither  1 

Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

Clo.  Go  back  again,  whate’er  thou  art; 
unless  [press 

Smooth  maiden  thoughts  nosscss  thee,  no  not 
This  hallow'd  ground.  Go,  Satyr,  take  his 
hand, 

And  give  him  present  trial. 

Sat.  Mortal,  stand, 

’Till  by  fire  1 have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a one 
That  may st  freely  tread  this  place. 

Hold  thy  hand  up.  Never  was 
More  untainted  flesh  than  this. 

Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bliss. 

C 'to.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thou 
seek  this  place? 

Priest.  First,  honour’d  virgin,  to  behold 
thy  face,  f try 

Where  all  good  dwells  that  is;  next,  for  to 
The  truth  of  lute  report  was  giv'n  to  me: 

Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mis- 
chance, 

Thro’  much  qeglcpt,  and  more  ill  governance. 
Whether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  en- 
dure 

The  open  air,  oj  stay  a longer  cure ; 

And  lastly,  wliat  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
Upon  those  guilty  wretches,  thro’  whose  spite 

71  Perhaps  uill  cleanse  thee;  once  again.] 
folio  of  ll>7y  uys, 


*oy 

All  this  confusion  fell:  for  to  this  place. 

Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I brought  a7i  brace 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told, 

Both  whv,  and  by  what  means,  they  gave 
this  bold  * ‘ 

Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground, 

And  sprinkle  holy  water;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  ’gins  to  fill  the  air; 

It  gathers  yet  more  strongly;  take  a pair 
Of  censors  fill’d  with  fraukincensc  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire : Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  labour  with  tlv  abhorred  sins 
Of  tho?.e  offenders.  Let  them  not  come  nigh. 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goes 
back , 

And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sullen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom.  Hie  thee  fast. 
Thou  holy  man ; and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters;  let  them  never  more 
Be  known  upon  these  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun’s  rising,  put  them  from  tile  sight 
And  memory  of  ev'ry  honest  wight. 

Be  quick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  these  weak  patients  break  into  new  gores. 

Priest. 

Peri.  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happy 
arc 

Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  too  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong! 

How  do  you  feci  your  hurts?  Alas,  poor  heart,  , 
How  much  I was  abus'd!  Give  me  the  smart. 
For  it  is  justly  mine. 

Amo.  I do  beljcve. 

It  is  enough,  dear  friend  ; leave  off  to  grieve. 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill. 

Give  hands  and  hearts  again, 

Peri.  With  better  will 
Than  e'er  I went  to  find  in  hotte-st  day 
Cool  christa l of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.  May  this  band  never  break; 
Hear  us,  oh,  heuv'n! 

Amo.  Be  constant. 
peri.  Else  Pan  wreak, 

With  double  vengeance,  mv  disloyalty; 

Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  nny  more  behold  those  eves! 

Amo.  Thus,  shepherd,  with  a kiss,  all 
euvy  dies. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto’s;  the 


This  perhaps  will  cleanse  again; 

which  is  copied  by  the  later  editions.  Wc  have  followed  the  older  l>ooks;  and  though  the 
construction,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  Author,  is  a little  licentious,  yet  the  meaning  is 
obvious.  If  any  alteration  were  necessary,  wc  might  read,  with  less  violence  to  the  old  text, 

Perhups  will  leave  thee. 

73  brought  the  race.]  As  he  brought  but  two,  I hope  I have  restored  the  true 

reading.  Seward. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


Enter  Priest. 

Priest.  Bright  maid,  1 have  perform'd  your 
will;  the  swain 

In  whom  such  heat  and  black  rebellions  reign 
Hath  undergone  your  sentence,  and  disgrace: 
Only  the  maid  1 have  reserv’d,  whose  face 
Shews  much  amendment ; many  a tear  doth 
fall 

In  sorrow  of  her  fault:  Great  fair,  recall 
Your  heavy  doom,  in  hope  of  better  days, 
Which  I dare  promise;  once  again  upraise 
Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  lies 
In  self-consuming  care  that  never  dies. 

Cio.  1 am  content  to  pardon ; call  her  in. 
The  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin 
To  purge  itself:  How  bright  the  day  doth 
shew 

After  this  stormy  cloud ! Go,  Satyr,  go. 

And  with  this  tajier  boldly  try  her  hand : 

If  she  be  pure  and  good,  and  firmly  stand 
To  be  so  still,  wc  have  perform’d  a work 
Worthy  the  gods  themselves. 

[Na/yr  brings  Amari/lis  in. 
Sat.  Come  forward,  maiden ; do  not  lurk. 
Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  shame; 
Now  or  never  get  a name 
That  may  raise  thee,  and  re-cure 
All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame; 

If  thou  best  a j>crfect  dame, 

Or  hast  truly  vow’d  to  mend. 

This  pale  fire  will  be  thy  friend. 

See,  the  taper  hurts  her  not! 

Go  thy  ways;  let  never  spot 
Henceforth  seize  upon  thy  blood: 

Thank  the  gods,  and  still  be  good! 

Clo.  Young  shepherdess,  now  you  are 
brought  again 

To  virgin  state,  be  so,  and  so  remain 
To  tbv  last  day,  unless  the  faithful  love 
Of  some  good  shepherd  force  thee  to  remove; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live 
As  such  a one  that  ever  strives  to  give 
A blessed  memory  to  after-time; 

Be  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. 
Now,  holy  man,  1 offer  up  again  [pain: 
These  patients,  full  of  health  and  free  from 
Keep  them  from  after-ills;  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  actions;  teach  them  how  to  clear 
The  tedious  way  they  pass  thro’,  from  suspect; 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 


[Acti. 

Of  duty  in  themselves;  correct  the  blood 
With  thrifty  bits,  and  labour;  let  the  flood, 
Or  the  next  neighb’ring  spring,  give  remedy 
To  greedy  thirst  and  travail,  not  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clusters;  let  not 
wine. 

Unless  in  sacrifice,  or  rites  divine, 

~ Be  ever  known  of  shepherds;  have  a care, 
Thou  man  of  holy  life!  Now  do  not  spare 
Their  faults  thro’  inuedi  remissness,  nor  forget 
To  cherish  him,  whose  many  pains  and  sweat 
Hath  giv’n  increase,  and  added  to  the  downs. 
Sort  all  your  shepherds  from  the  lazv  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms:7* 
Teach  the  young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 
grooms 

May  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth; 
Banish  all  compliments,  but  single  truth, 
From  ev’rv  tongue,  and  ev’ry  shepherd's  hean; 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  but  no  art: 
Thus,  holy  Priest,  I wish  to  thee  and  these, 
All  the  best  goods  and  comforts  that  may 
please!  [give,0 

All.  And  all  those  hlessings  Hcav’n  did  cm 
We  pray  upon  this,  bow’r  may  ever  live. 
Priest.  Kneel,  ev'ry  shepherd,  while  with 
pow’rftil  hand 

I bless  your  after- !a.l>ours,  and  the  land 
You  feed  vour  flocks  upon.  Great  Pan  de« 
fend  you 

From  misfortune,  and  amend  you, 
Keep  you  from  those  dangers  still 
That  are  follow’d  by  your  will; 

Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length 
All  your  riches;  all  your  strength 
Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  falliug 
To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 
At  your  cottage,  ’till  his  pmv’r 
Bring  again  that  golden  hour 
Of  peace  and  rest  to  ev'ry  soul. 

May  his  care  of  you  control 
All  diseases,  sores,  or  pain. 

That  in  afler-time  may  roign. 

Either  in  your  flocks  or  you; 

Give  ye  all  aflcction*  new, 

New  desires,  and  tempers  new. 

That  ye  may  he  ever  true!, 

Now  rise  and  go;  and,  as  ye  pass  away, 
Sing  to  the  GimI  of  Sheep  that  happy  by 
That  honest  Dorns * 6 taught  ye;  Dorus,  he 
That  was  the  soul  and  God  of  melody. 

[They  all  stag* 


the  lazy  clowns 

That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms.]  This  instance  of  laziness  is  taken  front 
Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February*. 

‘ So  loytring  live,  you  little  herd-grooms, 

* Keeping  vour  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms.* 

The  meaning,  I believe,  is.  You  that  loitering  let  your  herds  run  wild  among  the  broom  which 
grows  on  the  worst  soil,  and  don’t  drive  them  into  the  best  pastures. 

75  And  all  those  blessings , &c.]  In  the  third  edition,  this  speech  is  given  to  Alexis  singly? 
and  continued  so  in  the  later  copies. 

76  That  honest  Dorus.]  This  fine  eulogy  on  some  poet  beloved  and  almost  adored  by  our 
Author,  1 take  to  have  been  meant  of  Speuser  for  these  reasons.  lie  seems  to  speak  of  one 

who 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


40<J 


THE  SONG. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow’rs. 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 

In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 
Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 

With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 

He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour’d.  Daffodillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies. 


I^et  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  honour'd,  ever  young! 

Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung.  [Exeunt 

Sat.  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  pow’rful  maid,  and  whitest. 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed. 

Eves  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo!  tell  me,  sweetest. 

What  new  sendee  now  is  metest 
For  the  Satyr  ? Shall  I stray 
In  the  middle  air,77  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack,74  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 


who  lived  in  the  preceding  age,  but  was  dead  before  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  published. 
This  answers  to  none  so  wellas  Spenser,  he  and  Shakespeare  being  tne  only  very  great  poets 
that  immediately  preceded  our  Author;  but  the  latter  lived  some  years  after  tne  publication  of 
this  piece.  In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  just  before  taken  an  expression  from  Spenser,  so  he 
greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  following  song,  and  inserts  one  expression  of  his  in  it  liter- 

Daffodillies , 

Roses , pinks , and  loved  lillies , 

Let  us  fling , &c. 

which  Spenser  had  thus  expressed.  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  April. 

* Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies 

* And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies.  Seward. 

77  . shall  l stray 

In  the  middle  air,  &c.]  The  character  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus  is  this  Satyr 
under  another  shape  and  name.  The  Satyr  in  the  third  is  sent  by  Pan  to  guide  aright  the 
wandering  shepherds,  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress.  The  Attendant  Spirit  has  much  the 
same  office : He  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  protect  the  Virtuous  against  the  enchantments  of  Comus. 
j * (len  they  have  finished  their  office,  they  both  give  the  same  account  of  their  power  and  ve- 
locity. In  imitation  of  the  lines  now  referred  to,  and  to  the  two  last  of  the  Satyr’s  first 
speech : 

, ( I must  go , and  I must  run , 

Sw\fter  than  the  flery  sun.) 

The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience. 

‘ Rut  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

' I can  fly,  or  I can  run, 

* Quickly  to  the  green  earth’s  end, 

1 W here  the  bow’d  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 

‘ And  from  thence  can  soarias  soon 

* To  the  corners  of  the  Moon.’ 

The  two  first  and  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  are  directly  taken  from  Fletcher:  The  sky  slowly 
vending  to  the  horizon , in  the  middle  couplet,  is  a noble  image;  but  I can  scarce  think  that  it 
Wn  alone  vie  with  the  variety  and  beauties  in  Fletcher;  such  as,  making  suit  to  the  pale  Queen 
bight  for  a Moon-beam  ; darling  through  the  waves  that  fall  on  each  side  in  snowy  fleeces ; 
and  catching  the  wanton  fawns,  and  flies  whose  woven  wings  are  dued  by  the  summer  of  many 
colours.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Milton  has  improved  the  measure,  and  made  his 
sound  more  an  echo  to  his  sense;  if  he  has,  he  only  imitates  in  this  the  following  lines,  which 
are  a fine  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty. 

— 1 I will  dance 

Round  about  these  woods,  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick 
Down  the  fawns , and  down  the  vales , 

Easter  than  the  windmill  sails. 

The  Italians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  introducers  of  the  Dramatick  Pastoral,  but  I can- 
ot  upon  examination  find  that  Fletcher  has  borrowed  a single  sentiment  or  expression  from 
^71  V'a’  except  the  name  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  from  the  Pastor  Fido.  Seward. 

1 he  sailing  rack.]  ‘The  winds,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘which  move  the  clouds  above 
Vutl-  'which 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


[Act  S. 


Suit  to  the  pale  tjueen  of  night 
For  a beam  to  give  thee  light? 

Shall  I dive  into  the  sea. 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Th  ro’  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snowy  fleeces?  Dearest,  shall 
1 catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 
Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 
Of  many  colours?  jtet  thee  fruit, 

Or  steal  from  Heav'n  old  Orpheus*  lute? 

All  these  I’ll  venture  for,  and  more, 

To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 

Qlo.  No  other  service,  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  these  thickets,  lest  harmless  people 
catch 


Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sat.  Holy  virgin,  1 will  dance 
Hound  about  these  woods  as  (juick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prtek 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  valet 
Faster  than  the  wind>mitl  sails. 

So  1 take  my  leave,  and  pray 
All  the  comforts  of  the  aav. 

Such  as  Phoebus’  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour! 

Clo.  And  to  thee, 

All  thy  master’s  love  be  free! 

[Exeunt  omnts. 


* which  we  call  the  rack , and  are  not  perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.’ 
in  his  Tempest, 

‘And,  like  this  substantial  pageant  faded, 

* Leave  not  a rack  behind.' 


So  Shakespeare, 


T'j  rack  in  this  sense  is  sometimes  used  as  a verb.  In  the  old  play  of  the  Raigne  of  King 

Edward  III.  • 

‘ — — . like  inconstant  clouds, 

‘ That,  rack'd  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 

‘ Encrease  and  die.’ 

Steevens’s  notes  on  Shakespeare.  R. 
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THE  MAD  LOVER. 

A TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher;  other  writers,  to  him  and  Beaumont  conjunctively.  The  first  publication  of  the 
Mad  Lover  was  in  the  folio  of  1647-  We  do  not  know  of  any  alterations  having  been  made 
in  it,  nor  has  it  been  acted  for  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  please  all  is  impossible,  and  to  despair 
Ruins  ourselves,  and  damps  the  writers’  care. 
’Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men 
But  we  must  venture ; now  to  sea  we  go. 

Fair  fortune  with  us,  give  us  room,  and 
blow ; 

Remember  ye’re  all  vent’rers ; and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve- pences  ye’ve  stow’d  this 
day: 


Remember,  for  return  of  your  delight,  [spite. 
W'e  launch,  and  plough  thro’  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings. 
And  steer  us  right;  and,  as  tne  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home- bound  voyage  chear- 
fully ; [sure 

And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  trea- 
Share  equally  the  fraught,1  we  run  for  plea- 
sure. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Astorax,  king  of  Paphos. 

Memnon,  the  general , and  the  Mad  Lover. 
Poly  no  / brother  to  Memnon , beloved  qf 

* \ Calis. 

PoLYBluV,  } tW°  tmimn‘  i0UiCT‘- 

Chilax,  an  old  merry  soldier. 

Siphax,  a soldier , in  tore  with  the  princess. 
Stremon,  a soldier  that  can  sing. 
Demagoras,  servant  to  the  general. 
Chirurgeon. 

Fool. 

Page. 


Boy. 

Courtiers. 


WOMEN. 


Cai  is  / s‘sler  ,0  king,  and  mistress  to 
' 1 \ Memnon. 

Cleanthe,  sister  to  Sip  liter 
Lucippe,  one  of  the  princess's  women . 
Priestess  or  Venus,  an  old  wanton, 

A Nun. 

Cloe,  a camp  baggage. 


Scene,  PAPHOS. 


1 To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men.']  ‘ So  many  men  so  many  minds,’  is  an  old 
•aying.  It  seems  here  to  be  implied  that  one  man  has  many  minds.’ 
x Fraught. J This  word  generally,  in  the  old  books,  is  used  for  freight. 
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T1IE  MAD  LOVER. 


[Act  1. 


ACT  I. 


flourish.  Enter  As  tor  ax,  Calis , /rain, 
Cleanthr,  Lucippe , and  Onitlcwomen , at 
one  door  j at  the  other , Eumenes. 

Ewme/ief.TJEALTH  to  my  sovereign! 

■“  King.  Eumenes,  welcome! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier!  to  our  love! 

And  that  fair  health  you  wish  us,  thro’  the 
camp 

May  it  disperse  itself,  and  make  all  happy! 

How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Meuinont 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumqncs?  [a  soldier, 
Eum.  The  gods  have  giv’n  you,  royal  Sir, 
Better  ne’er  sought  a danger;  more  approv’d 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  fortunes,3 
Expert  in  leading  'em  ; in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

King.  Oh,  soldier,  [neral;* 

Thou  speak'st  a man  indeed;  a general  ge- 
A soul  conceiv’d  a soldier. 

Earn.  Ten  set  battles, 

Against  the  strong  usurper  Diocles, 

(Whom  long  experience  had  begot  a leader. 
Ambition  rais’d  too  mighty)  hath  your  Mcm- 
non  [him. 

Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distress’d  and  shook 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing. 
In  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother, 

3 — more  master  of  his  fortunes, 

Expert  in  leading  ’em  ; in  doing  valiant , 
In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories , 
And  holding  Fortune  certain  rhere^]  I si 
the  reading  and  pointing  above,  the  first  step 
placed  to  a former  sentence,  where  it  is  quite  tin 
neralare  strongly  marked  out:  Expert  in  I cad  in 
his  valour  to  victory , and  in  making  his  victors 
of  the  first  line,  and  put  in  the  second  what  t 
though  it  might  have  heen 

Expert  in  leading , and  in  a 


Forc’d  him  to  wall  himself  up : There  not 
safe,  _ [quake, 

Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  earth- 
’Till  like  a snail  he  left  his  shell,  and  crawl’d 
Bv  night  and  hideourdarkness  to  destruction: 
Disarm'd  for  ever  rising  more : Twelve  castles. 
Some  thought  impregnable;  towns  twice  as 
many;  # [mand 

Countries,  that  like  the  wind  knew  no  cotn- 
Bul  savage  wildness,  hath  this  general. 

With  h>ss  of  blood  and  youth,  thro’  storms 
and  tempests, 

Call'd  to  your  fair  obedience. 

King.  Oh,  my  soldier,  [drum* 

That  thou  wert  now  within  my  arms! — What 
Arc  those  that  heat,  Eumenes?  [Drum/. 

Eum.  1 1 is,  mvsov’reigti; 

Himself  i*  th’  head  of  conquest  drawing  home. 
An  old  man  now,  to  offer  up  his  glories. 

And  endless  conquest,  at  your  shrine. 

King.  Go  all, 

And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony ; 
We'll  keep  him  now  a courtier. 

Eum.  Sir,  a strange  one ; 

Pray  God  his  language  bear  it.  By  my  life,  Sir, 
He  knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious  casting 
Of  words  into  fit  places  ere  he  speak  ’em: 

He  can  say,  * Fight  well,  fellow,  and  I’ll 
thank  thee : 


all  now  return  to  meer  verbal  criticisms.  By 
if  a most  beautiful  climax  is  taken  away  and 
accessary.  The  four  qualifications  of  a great  er- 
7 on  ; valiant  in  the  comlat ; prudent  in  gut  dint  j 
•5  decisive.  I make  the  pause  fuller  at  the  end 
> me  bids  fairest  for  having  been  the  original, 

ring  valiant.  Seward. 


Mr.  Seward  reads, 

— - — more  master  of  his  fortunes ; % 

Expert  in  leading  on ; in  doing  valiant ; 

In  following  all  his  deeds , &c. 

— ..  more  master  of  his  fortunes.  ^ * 

Expert  in  leading  ’em  ] Surely  this,  which  is  the  old  reading,  is  the  right  reading.  What 
•an  prove  a man  more  matter  of  his  fortunes , than  his  being  expert  in  leading 'em?  Besides 
that,  Mr.  Seward’s  pointing  mars  the  syntax,  and  deprives  the  two  last  lines  of  the  word  va- 
liant, that  governs  them : 

* in  doing  valiant,  v • 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories, 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

Here  a repetition  of  valiant  is  understood,  as  of  the  word  more  in  the  first  two  lines:  * Ne'er 
was  a soldier  more  master  of  his  fortunes,  [more]  expert  in  leading ’em;  valiant  in  doing, 
* [valiant]  in  following  his  deeds  on  to  victory,  and  in  maintaining  it  when  acquired.’ 

4 A general  general.]  i.  e.  A complete  general.  The  latter  editions  read,  a general’s  general 
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Act  1.] 

4 He  that  must  eat,  must  fight ; bring  up  the 
rear  there/ 

Or,  4 charge  that  wing  of  horse  home.’ 

[Flourish. 

King.  Go  to,  go  to! 

Enter  Memnon,  with  a train  of  courtiers  and 
soldiers , two  Captains,  Chi l ax,  tsf c. 
Valiant  and  wise  are  twins.  Sir. — YV elcome, 
welcome ! 

Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general ! 
High  in  thy  prince’s  favour,  as  in  fame. 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos ! 

Mem.  Thank  your  grace!  [sweetness 
And  ’would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that 
To  thank  you  as  I should ; but  pardon  me. 

My  sword  and  I speak  roughly.  Sir:  Your 
battles,  [you 

I dare  well  say,  I have  fought  well ; for  I bring 
That  lazy  end  you  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is:  Who  now 
thinks 

Sooner  or  safer  these  might  have  been  ended. 
Begin  ’em  if  he  dare  again;  I’ll  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier’s  mate  these  twenty-five 
years. 

At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
Durst  look  upon  no  less)  I’ve  waded  thro’ 
Dangers  would  damp  these  soft  souls,  but  to 
hear  of.  [Sir.5 

The  nu  idenheadsof  thousand  lives  hang  here, 
Since  which  time,  prince,  I know  no  court 
but  martial, 

No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms. 

No  dalliance  but  with  death ; no  lolly  mea- 
sures 

But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
l^rutus  at  midnight  Valour’s  self  would  shake 
at ; [fire. 

Yet  1 ne’er  shrunk  : Balls  of  consuming  wild- 
That  lickM  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I 
laugh’d  at,  [trifles. 

And  toss’d  ’em  hack  again  like  children’s 
l.  pon  the  edges  of  my  enemies'  swords 
I've  nyarch’q  like  whirlwinds,  Eury  at  this 
hand  waiting, 

Death  at  my  right ; Fortune  my  forlorn  hope, 
When  I have  grappled  with  destruction. 

And  tugg’d  with  palc-fac'd  Ruin,  night  and 
mischief, 

Frighted  to  sec  a new  day  break  in  blood; 

And  ev’ry  where  I conquer’d,  and  for  you.  Sir; 
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Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  fa- 
mous, ^ [griev’d  you. 

And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  that 
I have  taken  order  for  i’  th*  earth : Those  fools 

That  shall  hereafter 

King.  No  more  wars,  my  soldier : 

We  must  now  treat  of  peace,  Sir. 

[King  takes  Memnon  aside,  and  talks 
with  him. 

Cle.  How  he  talks. 

How  gloriously. 

Calls.  A goodly-timber’d  fellow; 

Valiant  no  doubt. 

Cle.  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting. 

In  what  a phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  nis  actions 
Could  be  set  off  in  nothing  but  a noise  I 
Sure  h*  has  a drum  in’s  mouth. 

Cults.  1 wonder,  wenches. 

How  he  would  speak  to  us. 

Cle.  Nothing  but  lariun, 

Tell  U9  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  us  his  sword. 
And  bless  it  for  sure  biting. 

Lucip.  An’t  like  your  grace, 

I do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 

Or  to  what  end;  for  I have  heard  his  fol- 
lowers 

Affirm  he  never  saw  a woman  that  exceeded 
A suttler’s  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution,0 
Old  bed-rid  beldames  without  teeth  or  tongues. 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.  How  he  looks! 
Cle.  This  wav  devoutly. 

Calis.  Sure  his  lordship's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip.  If  he  mount  at  me, 

I may  chance  choak  his  batt’ry. 

Calis.  Still  his  eye  [lour 

Keeps  quarter  this  way:  Venus  grant  his  va- 
Be  not  m love! 

Cle.  1 f he  be,  presently 
Expect  a herald  and  a trumpet  with  you. 

To  hid  you  render;  wc  two  perdu’s  pay  for’t 

else.  [ladies. 

King.  I’ll  leave  you  to  my  sister,  and  these 
To  matte  your  welcome  fuller.  My  good  sol- 
dier, [ship; 

We  must  now  turn  your  sternness  into  couri- 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  re- 
pose, Sir ! [ Flourish . 

I know  you  need  it,  Memnon.  Welcome, 

gentlemen ! [22*17. 

Lucip.  Now  he  begins  to  march.  Madam, 
the  van's  yours; 


5 The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir.]  This  line  seems  to  have  been  shuffled 
by  some  accident  out  of  its  place.  It  ought,  as  w-c  conjecture,  to  be  inserted  lower  in  the 
speech:  Here  it  interrupts  the  sense;  but  there  it  falls  happily  in  with  it.  We  would  there- 
fore wish  to  omit  it  where  it  now  stands,  and  to  insert  it  after  the  line, 

' And  cv'ry  where  / conquer'd , and  for  you , Sir. 

The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here,  Sir. 

Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous, 

And  blown  Ambition,  dangers . 

* or  in  execution.]  This  signifies  the  sack  of  a town,  and  is  usd  by  Jonson  in  that 

wn*e  as  well  as  our  Author.  Seward. 
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Keep  your  ground  sure;  *tis  for  your  spurs.7 
Mem.  On,  Venus! 

[He  kneels  amaz'd , and forgets  to  speak. 
Calis.  How  he  stares  on  me. 

Cle.  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him; 
He’ll  grow  to  th’  ground  else. 

Eum.  Speak,  Sir;  ’tis  the  princess. 

1 Capl.  You  shame  yourself;  speak  to  her. 
Calis.  Rise  and  speak.  Sir.  [Sir! 

You  are  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all, 
Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf? 

Calis : The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum.  Fv,  noble  general ! [How  do  you? 
Lucip.  Give  him  fresh  air;  nis  colour  goes. 

The  princess  will  be  glad,  Sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle.  Command  a silence  there. 

Mem.  I love  thee,  lady.  [reed,  Sir. 

Calis.  I thank  your  lordship  heartily : Pro- 
Lucip.  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in’s  stomach, 
like  a surfeit.  [be  thanked. 

Cle.  It  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God 
What  a fine-spoken  man  he  is. 

Lucip.  A choice  one; 

Of  singular  variety  in  carriage ! [distance. 

Cle . Yes,  and  l warrant  you  he  knows  his 
Mem.  With  all  my  heart  I love  thee. 

Calis.  A hearty  gentleman ! 

And  I were  e’en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord, 

But  I lov'd  you  again. 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kiss  me.  [up  to  her. 
Cle.  Ay  marry,  Mars,  there  thou  cam’st  close 
Calis.  Kiss  you  at  first,  my  lord?  'Tis  no 
fair  fashion ; [breaths. 

Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds;  blown  with  mens’ 
They  lose  both  sap  and  savour;  there’s  my 
hand,  Sir. 

Eum.  Fy,  fy,  my  lord!  this  is  too  rude. 
Mem.  Unhand  me! 

Consume  me  if  I hurt  her.  Good  sweet  lady. 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calis.  Do. 

Mem.  Yet! 

Calis.  Well,  Sir, 

Take  your  full  view. 

Lucip.  Bless  your  eyes.  Sir. 

Calis.  Mercy ! 

Is  this  the  man  they  talk’d  of  for  a soldier. 

So  absolute  and  excellent?  Oh,  the  gods, 

If  I were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sport  wdth  men  for  ignorance. 
What  a most  precious  subject  had  1 purchas’d  ? 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemeu,  some  one  that 
knows 


[Act  l. 

What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam. 

This  fellow  has  been  a rare  hare-finder. 

See  how  his  eyes  are  set. 

Calis.  Some  one  go  with  me;  [gentleman, 
I'll  send  him  something  for  his  head.  Poor 
He’s  troubled  with  the  staggers.* 

Lucip.  Keep  him  dark,  [battles 

He  will  run  march-mad  else;  the  fumes  of 
Ascend  into  his  brains. 

Cle.  Clap  to  his  feet  [ward. 

An  old  drum-head,  to  draw  the  thunder down- 
Calis.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.  Farewell, 
lord ! I’m  sorry 

We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ; but,  believe  it, 
We'll  find  an  hour  for  all.  God  keep  my 
children  [wenches, 

From  being  such  sweet  soldiers!  Softly, 
Lest  we  disturb  his  dream. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  ladies. 
Eum.  Why,  this  is  monstrous,  [holds  it. 

1 Capl.  A strange  forgetfulness,  yet  still  he 

2 Capl.  Tho’  he  ne’er  saw  a woman  of 
great  fashion 

Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  ’tis  possible 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 

Belongs  unto  ’em ; meer  report  of  others 

Eum.  Pish, 

His  head  had  other  whimsies  in’t.  My  lord! 
Death,  I think  you’re  struck  dumb.  My 
good  lord  general ! 

1 Capl.  Sir!  [lose you, 

Mem.  That  I do  love  you,  madam;  and  so 

A n’t  like  your  grace — 

2 Capt.  He  lias  been  studying  this  speech. 
Eum.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  Sir? 

Mem.  Why,  where’s  the  lady. 

The  woman,  the  fair  woman? 

I Capt.  Who? 

Mem.  The  princess. 

Give  me  th<5  princess. 

Eum.  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a princess.  Fy,  my  lord! 
How  have  you  borne  yourself,  bow  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open  and  your  ignorance, 

To  be  a sport  to  all!  Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntly, 
Without  consid’ring  what,  or  who  she  was, 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  distinction— 
Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters? 
Eum.  All  that  shews 
A man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 
Mem.  Did  not  I kneel  unto  her? 

Eum.  Dumb  and  senseless. 


7 'Tis  for  your  spurs.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  Chivalry.  Lord  Lyttelton,  speaking  of 
Henry  II.  after  he  was  knighted,  says,  ‘ He  sought  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  new  prof«- 

* sion  pf  arms,  or  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  that  age)  he  desired  to  gain  his  spurs ; but  he 

• could  not  possibly  take  the  field,  &c.  Life  of  Hcury  II.  vol.il.  p.  178.  And  wc  find  m 
Segar’s  Honor  Civil  and  Military,  p.75,  that,  on  the  degradation  of  a knight  in  England,  h» 
Sih  spurs  were  beaten  from  his  heels,  and  his  sword  taken  from  him  and  broken.  JR- 

8 Sluggers.]  The  staggers , which  is  a kind  of  horses’  apoplexy,  is  mentioned  in  All  s 'yell 

that  Ends  Well.  One  species  of  it  is  a raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash  him- 
self with  destructive  violence  against  posts  or  walls.  R . 

Sec  Johnson’s  uotes  on  Shakespeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 
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As  tho’  you  had  been  cut  out  for  your  father’s 
tomb,  [you, 

Or  stuck  a land-mark.  When  she  spoke  unto 
Being  the  excellence  of  all  our  island, 

You  star’d  upon  her  as  you  had  seen  a monster. 

Mem.  \\  as  I so  foolish?  I confess,  Eunienes, 
I never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 

But  did  I kneel  so  long? 

Eum.  ’Till  they  laugh’d  at  you. 

And  when  you  spoke,  I am  asham’d  to  tell  you 
What  ’twos,  my  lord;  how  far  from  order. 
Bless  me ! 

1s  t possible  the  wild  noise  of  a war. 

And  what  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  you? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  full  discre- 
tion. 

Being  at  flood  still  in  you  : And  in  peace. 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil. 
Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twine  together. 
Thrust  yourself  out  an  exile?  Do  you  know, 
Sir,  [dience 

What  state  she  carries?  and  what  great  obe 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually? 

Mem.  She  ne’er  commanded 
An  hundred  thousand  men,  as  I have  done, 
Nor  ne’tr  won  battle.  Say  I would  have  kiss'd 
her.  [one ! 

Eum.  There  was  a dainty  offer  too,  a rare 
Mem.  Why,  she’s  a woman,  is  she  not  ? 
Eum.  She  is  so.  [for  then? 

Mem.  Why,  very  well ; what  was  she  made 
Is  she  not  young,  and  handsome,  bred  to 
breed  ? 

Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women?  if  they  do. 

If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why  a princess 
Is  got  the  same  way  that  we  get  a beggar. 

Or  I am  cozen’d;  and  the  self-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That’s  rudeness,  is  it  not  ? 

2 Capt.  To  her  ’tis  held  so. 

And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree— 

Mem.  Tis  reason; 

But  1 will  be  more  punctual.  Pray  what 
thought  she? 

Eum.  Her  thoughts  were  merciful,  but  she 
laugh’d  at  you, 

Pitying  the  poorness  of  your  compliment, 

And  so  she  left  you.  Good  Sir,  shape  yourself 
lo  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
iou  live  with  now. 

1 Capt.  Let  not  those  great  deserts 


The  king  hath  laid  up  of  you,  and  the  people. 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing! 

Eum.  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  suffer. 

Mem.  She’s  a sweet  one. 

And,  good  Sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me;  I have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches : She’s  a princess, 
That’s  all;  I’ve  kill’d  a king,  and  that  is 
greater. 

Come,  let’s  to  dinner;  if  the  wine  be  good, 
You  shall  perceive  strange  wisdom  in  my 
Wood.  . [Exeunt  all  hut  Chilax. 
Chi.  Well,  ‘would  thou  wert  i’  th’  wars 
again,  old  Mem  non  1 [the  proudest 

There  thou  wouldst  talk  to  th’  purpose,  and 
Of  all  these  court  camel  ions  would  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.  Plague  of  this  dead 
]>eace. 

This  bastard-breeding,  lousy,  lazy  idleness! 
Now  we  must  learn  to  pipe,  and  pick  our 
- [years 

Out  of  old  rotten  ends.  These  twenty-five 
I’ve  serv’d  my  country,  lost  my  youth  and 
blood, 

Expos’d  my  life  lo  dangers  more  than  days ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I know  their  an- 
~,swm:.  [people, 

‘ I lle  king  is  bound  to  right  me,’  they,  good 
‘ Have  but  from  hand  to  mouth.’  Look  to 
your  wives,  (your  marchpanes! » 

Your  young  trim  wives,  yonr  high-day  wives. 
For  if  the  soldiers  find  not  recompence, 

(As  yet  there's  none  a-hatching)  1 believe. 
You  men  of  wares,  the  men  ol  wars  will  nick 
ye»  [means 

For  starve  nor  lieg  they  must  not.  My  small 
Are  gone  infumn:  Here  to  raise  a better 
(Unless  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering. 

At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  observing 
dog-days,  [basted 

When  this  good  lady  broils  and  wou'd  be 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such-like  moral  learn- 

, , '“S9)  ['em; 

1s  here  impossible:  Well,  I'll  rub  among 

If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten. 

Though'!  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I can  be 
satisfied : 

If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I am 
Yet  I shall  learn  to  shuffle.  There's  an  old  lass 
That  shall  be  nameless  yet  alive,  my  last  hope. 


9 Marchpanes.]  Marchpane  was  a confection,  made  of  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  sugar,  &c. 
and  in  high  esteem  in  Shakespeare's  lime,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Queen  Eliaatith’i 
entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the  university  presented  Sir  William  Cecil,  their 
chancellor,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a marchpane , and  two  sugar-loaves. 

,,  , Dr.  Gray’s  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

Marchpane,  a kind  of  sweet  bread,  or  biscuit,  called  by  some  almond-cake.  Heriiiolaus 
"arbarus  terms  it  mazapanis,  vulgarly  marlius  panis,  G.  macepuin  and  massepain.  II.  marza- 
Papr,  II.  macapan,  B.  marccpeyn,  i.e.  massa  pura.  But  as  few  understood  the  meaning  of 
ns  term,  it  began  to  be  generally,  though  corruptly,  called  matsepeyn,  marcepcyn,  marl. 
'rJ>e'/n  > an.d>  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  theirs,  it  soon  took  the  name  of  marlius  panis, 
n aPpellation  transferred  afterwards  into  other  languages.  See  Junius. 

Notes  to  Shakespeare,  Oxford  edit. 

cue  fragility  of  the  biscuit  seems  to  be  the  chief  quality  here  alluded  to. 
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Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 

If  all  fail — Jack-Daws,  are  you  alive  still? 

Then  [prosper. 

1 sec  the  coast  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can 

Enter  Fool  and  Page. 

Page.  Brave  lieutenant! 

Fool.  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship! 

Chi.  You  are  fine,  Sirs, 

Most  passing  fine  at  all  points. 

Foot.  As  you  see.  Sir,  [our  clothes,  Sir, 
Home-bred  and  handsome;  we  cut  not  out 
At  half-sword,  asyour  taylorsdo,  and  pink’em 
With  pikes  and  partisans ; we  live  retir’d.  Sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 
Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy ; peace 
plays  with  you 

As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you, 
You  grind  with  "all  gusts,  gallants. 

Page.  We  can  bound,10  Sir,  [frisk  too. 
(When  von  soldados  bend  i’  th’  hams)  and 
Fool.  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn 
their  tippets, 

And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar. 
Lie1'  wambling  ,in  your  stomachs;  hemp 
and  hobnails  [harness 

Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old 
Are  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses — 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  syringes,  ring  out  your 
saints’  bells! 

Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee! 

Fool.  Prlii  Drum  ! 

How  our  St.  Georges  will  bestride  the  dragons, 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons! 

Page.  Well  advanc’d,  Fool.1* 

Fool.  But  then  the  sting  i’th*  tail,  bov. 
Page.  Panto  Mtlior ; [nour. 

For  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  ho- 
Chi.  You’re  very  pleasant  with  our  occu- 
pation, gentlemen ; 

Which,  very  like,  amongst  these  fiery  serpent.*, 
May  light  upon  a blind-worm  of  your  blood, 
A mother  or  a sister. 

Fool.  Mine's  past  saddle. 

You  should  be  sure  of  her  else:  But  say.  Sir 
Huon,  [turn’d  bed-staves, 

Now  the  drum's  dubb’s  o’er,13  and  the  sticks 
All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes. 


The  iron  age  return’d  to  Erebus, 

And  HonorificaHlitudinitatibus  [shoulders, 
Thrust  out  o’th’  kingdom  by  the  head  and 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow  ? 

Chi.  That’s  a question.  [mark  it. 

Fool.  Yes,  and  a learned  question,  if  you 
Consider,  and  say  on. 

Chi.  Fooling,  as  thou  dost; 

That’s  the  best  trade,  I take  it. 

Fool.  Take  it  straight  then,  [lieutenant, 
For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you:  hark  ye, 
Pooling’s  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your 
fightings; 

When  all’s  done,  you  must  fool.  Sir. 

Chi.  Well,  I must  then. 

Fool.  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is? 
true  fooling? 

The  circumstances  that  belong  unto  i*  ? 

For  every  idle  knave  that  shews  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble, 
fiddle, 

Make  a dog-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow, 

Is  not  a fool  at  first  dash ; you  shall  find,  Sir, 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade ; to  fool  is  no- 
thing, 

As  fooling  has  been ; but  to  fool  the  fair  wav, 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their 
friends; 

For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling, 
Desert  does  nothing;  valiant,  wise,  virtoou!, 
Arc  things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or 
Chi.  I partly  credit  that.  [breeches. 

Fool.  Fine  wits,  fine  wits.  Sir!  [too, 
There’s  the  young  boy , he  does  well  in  his  way 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master’s  absence; 
lie  ties  a lady’s  garters  so,  so  prettily! 

Say  his  hand  slip,  but  say  so. 

Chi.  Why,  let  it  slip  then.  fatter, 

Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come 
And  he  that  works  deserves  his  wages. 


Chi.  That’s  true.  # 

Fool.  He  riddles  finely  to  a waiting-gentle- 
woman, [self  too, 

Expounds  dreams  like  a prophet,  dreams  him* 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true  ; they  cry  Amen, 
And  there’s  a memorandum  : He  can  sing  jp0 
Bawdy  enough  to  please  old  ladies:  He  lies 
rarely. 

Pawns  ye  a suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fully ; 


10  Wc  can  bounce.]  The  change  is  from  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  and  it  is,  I believe,  the 

true  word.  Seward. 

31  Be  wambling .]  The  old  edition  reads,  by  wambling.  I have  probably  therefore  restored 
the  true  word.  Sympson. 

11  Page.  Advance' l foot .]  The  sense  is  very  obscure,  and  the  verse  wants  a syllable,  both, 
I believe,  arising  from  the  loss  of  a monosyllable,  which  I hope  I have  restored.  Seward. 

13  Sow  the  drums  dulls.']  Besides  the  false  concord,  the  meaning  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  true  one,  which  is,  Now  the  drum  dulls  no  more , the  war  being  over.  The  verse  wants  a 
syllable ; which,  with  the  true  reading,  I hope  I have  retriev’d : though  it  might  have  been, 
Now  the  drum's  dulb's  o'er;  N 

or  perhaps  dull's  donet  to  make  it  sound  more  oddly.  After  1 had  wrote  this  I received  Mr. 
Sympson's  conjecture,  which  is  very  near  the  same  with  what  I had  put  fn  the  text.  Seward* 
Mr.  Seward’s  reading  is.  Now  the  drum  dumb  is;  which  appears  to  us  uncouth.  We  have 
adopted  his  second  conjecture;  which  comes  pretty  near  the  old  text. 
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Act  1 ] 


Can  pick  a pocket  if  you  please,  or  casket; 
Lisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a chamber-maid. 
And  calls  his  hostess  Mother;  these  are  things 
now,  [ger. 

If  a man  mean  to  live; 14  not  fight  and  swag- 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheep- 
skins, [lost. 

Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer:15  Here  an  arm 
And  there  a leg;  Irs  honourable  head 
Seal’d  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital : [packet. 

Stand  there,  charge  there,  swear  there,  whore 
there,  dead  there ; 

And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of 
dog-flesh,  . [gether. 

And  money  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  to- 
Where  to  be  lousy  is  a gentleman,  [on— 
And  he  that  wears  a clean  shirt  has  his  shrewd 
Chi.  I’ll  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I like 

fooling,  [you  one  dav. 

Fool.  You  cannot  chuse  but  like  it;  fight 

I’ll  fool  another;  when  your  surgeon’s  paid. 
And  all  your  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 
heaviest ; 16 

I’ll  have  a shilling  for  a can  of  wine, 

When  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a coun- 
ter,17 [your  iron  up; 

Boy.  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant;  hang 
We’  if  find  you  cooler  wars. 

Chi.  Come,  let’s  together; 

I'll  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I like  ’em 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mem  non,  Eumenes , and  Captains. 
Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women 
in  the  camp  then, 

Prepar'd  to  make  me  know  ’em? 

Eum.  *Twas  no  place.  Sir. 

1 Capt.  Why  should  they  live  in  tumults? 
they  are  creatures 
Soft,  and  of  sober  natures. 

Mem.  Could  not  your  wives, 


Your  mothers,  or  your  sisters,  have  been  sent 
To  exercise  upon  ? [for 

Eum.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

2 Capt.  But  do  you  mean 

Mem.  I do  mean. 

2 Capt.  What,  Sir? 

Mem.  To  see  her, 

And  see  thee  hang’d  too,  an  thou  anger’st  me. 
And  thousands  ot  your  throats  cut.  Get  ya 
from  me ! 

Ye  keep  a- prating  of  vour  points  of  manners. 
And  fill  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in’t) ; your  courtly  wor- 
ship,18 [me; 

How  to  put  off  my  hat;  you,  how  to  turn 
And  you,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  nose  discretely. 
Let  me  alone ; for  I will  love  her,  see  her. 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum.  She’s  the  princess. 

Mem.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil!  I have 
spoke  Hove; 

When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.  I must 
1 know  she  was  a thing  kept  for  me. 

Eum.  And  I know.  Sir,  [behaviour, 
Tho’  she  were  born  yours,  yet  your  stranga 

And  want 

Mem . Thouliest! 

Eum.  I do  not. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Eum.  I do  not  lie,  Sir. 

I say,  you  want  fair  language ; nay,  ’tis  certain 
You  cannot  sav  Good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  dcw-whelps. 

The  proudest  of  vour  prating  tongues  

Eum.  Do,  kill  us,  [neral. 

Kill  us  for  telling  truth.  For  my  part,  ge- 
I would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a may-game 
Of  him  I have  made  a master : Kill  us  quickly. 
Then  you  may-  — 

Mem.  What? 

Eum.  Do  what  you  list,  draw  your  sword 
childishly 


is  ]f  a man  mean  to  live:  To  fight , and  swagger.]  The  opposition  between  the  Page’s 
life,  and  the  fine  raillery  of  the  Soldiers,  is  not  clearly  marked  out  by  any  former  edition.  The 
first  folio  reads, 

If  a man  mean  to  live,  to  fight  and  sfcagger. 

The  addition  of  a fuller  stop  by  the  two  latter  editions,  shews  that  they  saw  the  drift  of  the 
Poet;  but  I believe  the  corruption  was  the  change  of  the  negative  into  an  affirmative.  Seward. 

15  Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer.]  The  summer  being  the  season  of  war,  I don’t  discard 

this,  though  it  is  a little  obscure,  and  Mr.Theobald  conjectures  that  it  might  be  honour,  which 
would  certainly  much  improve  it.  Seward. 

16  JYhose  slops  are  heaviest.]  Slops  mean  c*onth$,  perhaps  in  this  place  pockets.  It  is  still 
a term  applied  to  apparel  at  sea,  and  the  houses  where  sailors’  cloaths  are  bought  are  at  this 
day  called  slop-shops.  In  the  third  act,  slops  are  used  for  pockets. 

17  ffhen  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a counter.]  This  seems  to  be  a quibble  on  the 

word  counter , as  applied  to  a prison  and  a false  piece  of  money , and  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, * I shall  ha\e  a shilling  for  a can  of  wine,  you  only  a counter,  and  will  be  in  custody  of 
* two  sergeants , i.  e.  officers  belonging  to  the  Counter.*  H. 

11  Your  courtly  worships 

How  to  put  off  my  Aa/.]  Mr.Theobald  in  his  margin  supposes  a whole  line  lost  here; 
but  as  the  change  of  the  plural  number  to  tjie  singular  in  worships  restores  good  sense,  I cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  corruption  lay  there,  esj»eculYy  as  Mr.Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  the 
emendation.  Seward. 

V ®l.  1.  * H 
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[Ad  1. 


Upon  your  servants  that  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
Tin  weary  of  my  life. 

I Capt.  And  i. 

y Cupt.  And  all,  Sir.  [cry  to  her, 

Eum.  Go  to  the  princess,  make  her  sport, 
* I am  the  glorious  man  of  war!* 

Mem.  Pray  ye  leave  me. 

I'm  sorry  l was  angry ; I’ll  think  better. 

Pray  no  more  words, 
j '.u m . Good  Sir. 

Mem.  Nav  then 

it  Capt.  We’re  gone,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Eum.  and  Capt . 

Enter  Calis,  Ludppe , and  Clcanthe. 
Calls.  How  came  he  hither?  See,  for 
Heaven  s sake,  wenches. 

What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on. 

1 do  not  think  he’s  perfect. 

[Memnon  walks  aside,  fn..  strange 
gestures. 

Clc.  If  your  love  [enough, 

Have  not  betray’d  his  little  wits,  he’s  well 
As  well  as  he  will  be. 

Ca/is.  Mark  how  he  muses. 

Lucip.  H'has  a batfalia  now  in’s  brain9. 
He  draws  out;  no\* 

Have  at  vc,  harpers! 

C7e.  See,  see,  there  the  fire  falls.40 
Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  faces  he 
runs  thro’.  [look'st 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amorously  thou 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis.  I’ll  away. 

For  by  my  troth  I fear  him. 

Lucip.  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 

And  never  care  what  man  can  do : This  fellow. 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies. 
His  I arums,  and  his  launccs,  swords,  and 
targets. 

Nay,  case  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pee, 

Yet,  durst  I undertake,  within  two  hours. 

If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  him  such  a shake. 
Should  shake  his  valour  off,  and  make  his 
shanks  to  akc. 

Clc.  For  shame!  no  more. 

Calls.  He  muses  still. 

Cle.  The  devil 

Why  should  this  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 
thunder 

Calis.  Old  wood  burns  quickest. 

Lucip.  Out,  you  would  sayi  nndam  ; 

Give  me  a green  stick  that  may  hold  me  heat, 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.  He  turns,  and 
sees  you. 

Clc.  There’s  no  avoiding  now ; have  at  you ! 

[Mem nun  comes  to  her. 


Mem.  Lady, 

The  more  1 look  upon  you [Stoyj  her. 

Cle.  The  more  you  may.  Sir. 

Calis.  Let  him  alone. 

Mem.  I would  desire  your  patience. 

Tlie  more,  I say,  I look,  the  more 

[Slays  her. 

Lucip.  My  fortune. 

’Tis  very  apt,  Sir. 

Mem.  Women,  let  my  fortune  [wav j 
And  me  alone,  I wish  you.  Pray  come  tfiii 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words.  Sir, 

And  leap  into  the  meaning. 

Mem.  Then  again 
1 tell  you,  I do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why?41 

Mem.  No  questions;  [finitely. 

Pray  no  more  questions.  I do  love  you  iu- 
Why  do  you  smile?  Am  1 ridiculous? 

Calis.  I’m  monstrous  fearful. — No,  I joy 
you  love  me.  [do  love  you. 

Mem.  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on’t;  I 
Stand  still;  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women! 
He  loves  you,  ladv,  at  whose  feet  havekneel'd 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms ; he  whose  valour 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 

Calis.  That  makes  me  doubt.  Sir, 

’Twill  over-run  me  too. 

Mem.  He  whose  sword  [prince*?. 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big,  Sir;  you  will  fright  the 
Mem.  11a! 

Lucip.  No  forsooth. 

Ca/is.  I know  you  have  done  wonders. 
Mem.  I have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
braver ; [kingdom. 

And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.  Name  tint 

And  take  your  choice 

Ca/is.  Sir,  J am  not  ambitious. 

Mem.  You  jhali  be;  ’tis  the  child  of  glory. 
She  that  I love. 

Whom  my  desires  shall  magnify,  time  stories. 

And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth 

Cle.  I would  fain  ask  him 

Lucip.  Prithee  be  quiet;  he  will  beat  us 
both  else. 

Cle.  What  will  you  make  me  then,  Sir? 
Mem.  1 wilt  make  thee  [lady— 

Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace!  I have  a heart, 
Calis.  You  were  a monster  else. 

Mem.  A loving  heart. 

A truly  loving  heart. 

('uhs.  Alas,  how  came  it?  [sweet  lady, 
Mem.  1 would  you  had  it  in  your  hand, 
To  see  the  truth  it  bears  you. 

Calis.  Do  you  give  it 

Lucip.  That  was  well  thought  upon. 


l'J  I do  not  tldnk  he's  perfect.]  i.  c.  In  his  senses.  So  Lear, 

* I think  I am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.* 

40  Fire  fails.]  The  word  I have  substituted  is,  I believe,  the  true  one,  for  it  carries  on  the 
metaphor,  which  the  other  docs  not.  Mr.  Sympson  and  I concurred  in  this  conjecture. 

Sexord 

51  Calis.  illty  ?]  Mr.  Seward,  we  think  injudiciously,  gives  this  interrogatory  .to  Cleonths- 
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Act  2.J 

Clc.  'Twill  put  him  to’t,  wench.  [Sir, 
Calls.  And  you  shall  sec  I dare  accept  it, 
Take't  in  my  hand  and  view  it:  If  I find  it 
A loving  and  a sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 

I am  bound,  1 am. 

Mem.  No  more;  I'll  send  it  to  you; 

As  I have  honour  in  me,  you  shall  have  it. 
Cle.  Handsomely  done,  Sir;  and  perfum’d, 
by  ail  means ; 

The  weather’s  warm,  Sir. 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Lucip.  A napkin  wrought  most  curiously. 
Mem.  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a goblet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem.  Yes,  in  jacinth. 

That  she  may  see  the  spirits  thro’. 

Lucip.  You  have  greas’d  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  haste. 

Cle.  If  he  should  do  it. 

Calls.  If  Heav’n  should  fall  we  should 
have  larks:  He  do  it 2 


Clc.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon’t. 

Calis.  He’ll  think  these  three  yean, 

Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.  I lik’d  his  offer: 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  else. 
Mem.  I will  do  it.  Lady  , expect  my  heart. 
Calis.  I do,  Sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  ’tis  a heart  that* and 

so  I leave  you.  fiE.il/. 

Cle.  Either  he  is  stark  mad. 

Or  else,  I think,  he  means  it. 

Calis . He  must  be  stark  mad, 

Or  he  will  never  do  it:  ’Tis  vainglory  [him  ; 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provoke  this  in 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.  His  heart? 

No,  no,  good  gentleman!  there’s  more  be- 
longs to’t; 

Hearts  arc  at  higher  prices.  I^et’s  go  in. 

And  there  examine  him  a little  better. 

Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow; 
1 hope  I've  lost  a lover,  and  am  glad  on’t. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Mention  alone. 

Afrw.,rPIS  but  to  die.  Dogs  do  it,  ducks 
*■  with  dabbling,  [’em. 

Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep 
Why  do  I talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage? 

For,  in  the  other  world,  she's  bound  to  have 
me;  [too 

Her  princely  word  is  past:  My  great  desert 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently; 

’Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  see  it  clone  too. 
Beside*,,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Can  hinder  us;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young, 

Free  from  diseases,  ages,11  jealousies. 

Bawds,  beldames,  pandars,13  pursers.  Die? 

’tis  nothing:  [lcps, 

Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  in  ju- 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine;  in  dreams  we 
doit;  • [sport  well, 

And  many  a handsome  wench  that  loves  the 
Gives  up  her  soul  so  in  her  lover’s  bosom. 

But  I must  be  incis’d  first,  cut  and  open'd. 
My  heart,  and  handsomely,  ta’en  from  me ; 

stay  there;  [do  I know  there? 

Dead  once — Stay!  let  me  think  again!  Who 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  ujpvaited  on. 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 

Is  for  a sowter’s  soul,  not  an  old  soldier’s. 


My  brave  old  regiments — ay,  there  it  goes — 
That  have  been  kill'd  before  me;  right! 

Enter  Chi  lax . 

Chi.  He’s  here, 

And  1 must  trouble  him. 

Mem.  Then  those  1 have  conquer'd. 

To  make  my  train  full. 

Chi.  Sir! 

Mem.  My  captains  then 

Chi.  Sir,  I beseech  you 

Mem . For  to  meet  her  there. 

Being  a princess,  and  a king's  sole  sister. 
With  great  accommodation,  must  be  car’d  for. 
Chi.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers’  poverty. 

Mem.  Mine  own  troop  first. 

For  they  shall  die. 

Chi.  How?  what's  this? 

Mem.  Next— 

Chi.  Shall  I speak  louder?  Sir  I 

Mem.  A square  battalia 

Chi.  You  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded-—  - 
Chi.  Good  noble  Sir! 

Mem.  And  roundabout  such  engines 
Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me? 

Mem.  For,  Sir, 

I will  be  strong,  as  brave— 


11  Disease , ages,  jealousies.']  Mr. Theobald  and  Mr.Sympson  both  read  aches  ; but  I see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  any  change;  ages  in  the  plural  may  properly  signify  old  age.  Setcard. 

Age , the  singular,  is  more  commonly  used  to  signify  old  age , than  the  plural  ages . Here, 
however,  the  plural  seems  to  be  so  applied,  and  to  form  an  antithesis; 

There  love  is  everlasting,  ever  young. 

Free  from  diseases , ages,  &c. 

13  Bawds , leldames,  painters,  purgers.]  I have  ventured  upon  a change  here,  though  I 
allow  the  former  reading  is  sense;  but  that  pandars  are  more  proper  companions  to  Lawds  and 
hd dames  than  painters , 1 believe  all  will  allow.  Seward. 
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Chi.  You  may  consider; 

You  know  we’ve  serv'd  you  long  enough. 
Mem.  No  soldier 

That  ever  landed  on  the  bless’d  Elyzium 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I will. 

Chi.  ’Would  you  would  march,  Sir, 

Up  to  the  king,  and  get  us — — 

Mem.  King  nor  Reiser 14 
Shall  ecnial  inc  in  that  world. 

Chi.  vVhat  a devil  ails  he?  [I  fir’d. 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  those  towns 
Chi.  I speak  of  money,  Sir. 

Mem.  Ten  thousand  coaches 

Chi.  Oh,  pounds,  Sir,  pounds.  I beseech 
your  lordship, 

Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 
Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  Cupids,  and 
the  graces,  [sires — 

Drawn  with  the  western  winds,  kindling  dc- 
And  then  our  poets— 

Chi.  Then  our  pay.  [the  princess 

Mem.  For,  Chilax,  when  the  triumph  comes ; 

Then,  fop  I’ll  have  a Hcav’n  made 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship! 

Mem.  Stand  still.  Sir.1* 

Chi.  So  I do. 

Mem.  And  in  k 

Chi  Death,  Sir, 

You  talk  you  know  not  what. 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices! 

Make  me,  I say,  a Heav’n. 

Chi.  1 say  so  too.  Sir. 


[Act  2. 

Mem.  For  here  shall  run  a constellation. 
Chi.  And  there  a pissing-couduit. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  With  wine.  Sir.  fa  planet. 

Mem.  A sun  there  in  his  height,  there  such 
Chi.  But  where’s  our  money  ? where  run* 
Mem.  Ha!  [that? 

Chi.  Money, 

Money,  au't  like  your  lordship.  [hind, 

Mem.  Why,  all  the  carriage  shall  come  be- 
The  stuff,  rich  hangings,  treasure;  or,  say 
we’ve  none?  . 

Chi.  I may  say  so  truly,  [well, 

For  hang  me  if  I have  a groat.  I’ve  serv'd 

And  like  an  honest  man : i see  no  reason 

Mem.  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 
Chi.  Very  well.  Sir.  [me; 

Mem.  I will  have  honc9t,  valiant  souls  about 
I cannot  miss  thee. 

Chi.  Die? 

Mem.  Yes,  die;  and  Pelius, 

Eumenes,  and  Polybius:  i shall  think 
Of  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  Sir;16 
And  you  shall  die. 

Chi.  When,  I beseech  your  lordship? 
Mem.  To-morrow  see  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A short  warning. 

Troth,  Sir,  I’m  ill  prepar’d. 

Mem . I die  myself  then ; 

Besides,  there’s  reason 


14  King  nor  Reiser.]  Though  this  possesses  all  the  former  editions,  I can  sec  neither  reason 
nor  humour  in  the  mistaken  spelling  here.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  substitutes  Caesar  for  Keiter ; but  there  needs  no  alteration.  Spenser  fre- 
quently uses  the  expression  of  kings  and  knars  in  the  Fairy  Queen. 

‘ Whilst  kings  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate.*  B.  5.  c.  [).  s.  2Q. 

*  The  captive  hearts 

* Of  kings  and  kesars .*  B.  4.  e.  7.  »•  1* 

’ This  is  the  state  of  kesars  and  of  kings.’  B.  6.  c.  3.  s.  5. 

* Mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  thraldom  brought.*  B.  3.  c.  11.  s.  2$. 

* Ne  kesar  spared  he  a whit,  nor  kings.’  B.  6.  c.  12.  s.  28. 

It  is  a very  ancient  form  of  speaking,  and  is  found  among  other  poets.  Jn  the  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman, 

‘ Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashed 

* Kings  and  kaysers^  knights  and  popes.’ 

Also  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Tale  of  a Tub,  act  ii.  scene  ti. 

* Tu.  I charge  you  in  the  queen’s  natnc  keep  the  peace. 

* Hil.  Tell  me  o’  no  queen  or  keysar.' 

It  occurs  likewise  in  Harrington’s  Ariosto, 

* For  myters,  states,  nor  crowns  may  not  exclude 

* Popes,  mightie  kings  nor  krysars  from  the  same.*  C.  44.  s.  47. 

These  proofs  are  extracted  from  Warton’s  Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  i?* 

15  Chi  Bless  your  lordship  ! 

Stand  still , Sir. 

9 Mem.  So  I do , and  ms/.]  The  absurdity  of  Chilax  bidding  Memnon  stand  still, and  hi* 
answering,  so  l dot  is  I think  very  obvious,  and  the  emendation  almost  self-evident.  Seward 
I,  Sir.]  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  /,  in  this  place,  means  Ay.  It  was  the  usual  wav  of 
writing  that  word  formerly  ; and  Memnon  docs  not  seem  to  design  more  than  a mere  assent 
to  the  question,  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  informs  Chilax  several  lines  afterwards  of  hi* 
intent  to  die  himself.  /?. 
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Act  2.J 
Chi . Oh! 

Mem , I pray  thee  tell  me. 

For  thou  art  a great  dreamer 

Chi.  1 can  dream,  Sir. 

If  I eat  well  and  sleep  well.*7 
Mem.  Was  it  never 

By  dream  or  apparition  open'd  to  thee 

Chi.  He’s  mad.  [zium? 

Mem.  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Ely- 
Didst  never  travel  in  thy  sleep? 

Chi.  To  taverns, 

When  I was  drunk  o’er  night;  or  to  a wench ; 
There's  an  Elyzium  for  you,  a young  lady  [it? 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a snake!  Is  that 
Or  if  that  strange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I have  dream’d  of  him, 
And  that  I have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and 
rid  him ; 

He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'  th'  sheath. 

Mem.  Elyzium, 

The  blessed  fields,  man ! 

Chi.  I know  no  fields  blessed,  [have  been 
But  those  I have  gain’d  by.  1 have  dream’d  I 
In  Heav’n  too.  [zium. 

Mem.  There,  handle  that  place;  that’s  Ely- 
C 'hi.  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing, 
And  rare  things. 

Mem.  All  full  of  flow’rs. 

Chi.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem.  Bow’rs  for  lovers, 

And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 

Chi.  I slept  not  so  far. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  days  hence. 

Chi.  In  dream.  Sir? 

Mem.  No;  in  death.  Sir. 

And  there  1 muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away  ; no  more,  no  more ! 

Chi.  God  keep  your  lordship ! 

This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Sip.  Where’s  the  general  ? 

Chi.  There’s  the  old  sign  of  Memnon; 
Where  the  soul  is 
You  may  go  look,  as  I have. 

Sip.  What’s  the  matter?  [of  devils, 

Chi.  Why,  question  him  and  see;  he  talks 
Hella,  H'cav’  ns,  princes,  pow’rs,  and  poicn- 
You  must  to  th’  pot  too.  ' [tales. 

Sip.  How? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium? 

A talc  he  talks  the  wild-goosc-cluue  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 

I have  read  of  such  a place. 


Chi.  Then  get  you  to  him. 

You  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted. 
Your  worship’s  fairly  met.**  [Is*?/. 

Sip.  Mercy  upon  us, 

What  ails  this  gentleman? 

Mem.  Incision*9 

Sip.  How  his  head  works? 

Mem.  Between  two  ribs; 

If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I’ll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  defend  us ! [writing 

Mem.  In  a pure  cup  transparent,  with  a 

To  signify 

Sip.  1 never  knew  him  thus: 

Sure  he’s  bewitch’d,  or  poison'd. 

Mem . W bo’s  there  ? 

Sip.  I,  Sir. 

Mem.  Come  hither.  Siphax? 

Sip.  Yes;  how  docs  your  lordship?  [well; 
Mem.  Well,  God -a- mercy,  soldier,  very 

But  prithee  tell  me 

Sip.  Anv  thing  I can.  Sir. 

Mem.  What  durst  thou  do  to  gain  the 
rarest  beauty 
The  world  lias? 

Sip.  That  the  world  has?  ’tis  worth  doing. 
Mem.  Is  it  so?  but  what  doing  bears  it? 
Sip.  Why,  any  thing;  all  dangers  it  ap- 
pears to. 

Mem.  Name  some  of  those  things ; do. 
Sip.  I would  undertake.  Sir, 

A voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem.  Short,  Siphax. 

A merchant  does  it  to  spice  pots  of  ale. 

Sip.  I would  swim  in  armour. 

Mem.  Short  still ; a poor  jade  Py 

Loaden  will  take  a stream,  and  stem  it  strong- 
To  leap  a mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I durst. 

Mem.  Still  shorter; 

1 11  cure  it  with  an  ouion. 

Stp.  Surfeits. 

Mem.  Short  still ; [help  us. 

They  are  often  physics  for  our  healths,  and 
Sip.  1 would  stand  a breach. 

Mem.  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier: 

'Tis  shame  to  find  a second  cause. 

Sip.  I durst.  Sir, 

Fight  with  the  fellest  monster. 

Mem . That’s  the  poorest;  [die,  Sir? 

Man  was  ordain'd  their  master.  Durst  you 
Sip.  How?  die,  my  lord! 

Mem.  Die,  Siphax;  take  thv  sword. 

And  come  by  that  door  to  her?  There’s  a price 
To  buy  a lusty  love  at. 


17  If  I eat  well  and  sleep  well.]  Luxurious  eating  makes  unquiet  slumbers,  and  unquiet 
slumbers  create  frequent  dreams,  but  they  who  sleep  well  dream  little:  I think  therefore  I 
have  restored  the  true  reading,  which  gives  new  humour  as  well  as  a new  sense.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  sleep  ill. 

Your  worship' s fairly  me/.]  We  suspect  these  words  should  form  Siphax’s  address  to 
Memnon;  but  will  not  disturb  the  text. 

19  Mem.  Provision.]  As  I can  see  no  reason  why  a word  should  stand  here  without  any 
wea  connecting  with  the  following  sentence,  I have  substituted  the  natural  word,  which  I’m 
^nfirmed  in  by  Mr.  Sympson’s  concurrence  in  the  same  conjecture.  Seward. 
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Sip.  I am  well  content.  Sir, 

To  prove  no  purchaser. 

Mem.  Away,  thou  world-worm ! 

Thou  win  a matchless  beauty? 

Sip.  ’Tis  to  losc’t,  Sir;  [at? 

For  being  dead,  where’s  the  reward  I reach 
The  love  I labour  for? 

Mem,  There  it  begins,  fool. 

Thou  art  merely  cozen’d;  for  the  loves  we 
now  know 

Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated JO 
Desires  stirr’d  up  by  Nature  to  encreasc  her; 
Licking  of  one  another  to  a lust ; 

Coarse  and  base  appetites,  earth’s  mere  inhe- 
ritors, 

And  heirs  of  idleness  and  blood  : Pure  love, 
That  that  the  soul  affects,  and  cannot  pur- 
chase [love.  Sir, 

While  she  is  loadcn  with  our  flesh ; that 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 
Your  ladies’  eyes  are  Inmpless  to  that  virtue ; 
That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a cheek  wash’d 
over,  [phax, 

Nor  scents  the  sweets  of  ambers:  Below,  Si- 
Below  us  in  the  other  world,  F.lyzium, 
Where’s  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourn- 
ing, 

Where  all  desires  arc  full,  deserts  down  loaden. 
There,  Si  phax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever 
living! 

Sip.  Why  do  we  love  in  this  world  then? 
Mem.  To  preserve  it,  [Siphax, 

The  Maker  lost  his  work  else;  but  mark. 
What  issues  that  love  bears. 

Sip.  Why,  children.  Sir 

I never  heard  him  talk  thus;  thus  divinely 
And  sensible  before. 

Mem.  It  does  so,  Siphax;  [vented 

Things  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vatu,  un- 
liubblcs,  and  breaths  of  air ; got  with  an  itch- 
ing 

As  blisters  are,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 
Flows  from  their  lives,  sorrow  conceives  and 
shapes  ’em,  [most. 

And  oftentimes  the  death  of  those  we  love 
The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  curse 
'em ; 


[Act  2. 

Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  young  cats; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  with  ’em, 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  them,  and  ex- 
perience [ly ; 

An  ass,  they  alter  so  : They  grow,  and  good- 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  of 
water. 

They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more: 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.  I must  tell 
thee, 

For  thou  art  understanding. 

Stp.  What  you  please.  Sir.  [trust  thee: 
Mem.  And  as  a faithful  man — nay,  I dart 
I love  the  princess. 

Sip.  There  ’tis  that  has  fir’d  him  ; 

I knew  he  had  some  inspiration. 

But  does  she  know  it,  Sir? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  docs  she; 

I’ve  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip.  If  you  love  her 

Mem . Nay,  understand  me;  my  heart  taken 
from  me, 

Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  brought  to  her. 
How  lik’st  thou  that  brave  ofler?  There’s 
the  love 

1 told  thee  of,  and  afler  death  the  living!51 
She  must  injustice  come,  boy,  ha? 

Sip.  Your  heart.  Sir? 

Mtm.  Ay,  so,  by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  He  love*  roast  well 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Mem.  And  since  thou’rt  come  thus  fitly. 
I’ll  do  it  presently,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it; 
For  thou  canst  tell  a storv,  and  describe  it. 
And  I conjure  thee,  Siphax,  by  thv  gentry', 
Next  by  the  gloiious  battles  wc  have  fought 
in,  [tresses, 

Bv  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  dis- 

Thv  lov  e next, and  obedience,  nav,  thv  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  first.  Sir : 1 f she  pleas'd 
to  grant  it,  . [sider. 

Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live?  Con- 
Mem.  II  a?  Yes,  1 think  I could. 

Sip.  ’Twould  be  far  nearer;  [love, 

Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last 
And  link  it  in.  [here 

Mem.  Thou  say’st  right;  but  our  ranks 


80  • ■ ■ and  hated  r 

Desires.]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I concurred  in  believing  hated  to  be  a corruption,  thongh 
wc  allow  it  to  make  good  sense;  heated  seems  much  the  most  natural  word.  Seward. 
Heated  is  not  amiss  in  itself;  but  would  in  this  place  be  tautology : 

— for  the  loves  tee  now  know 

Arc  hut  the  heats  of  ha  (fan  hour,  and  heated 
Desires,  &c. 

3*  And  after  death,  the  li'ing.l  I doubt  whether  loving  be  not  the  true  word  here,  but  a* 
Both  arc  nearly  equal,  as  to  sense,  I shall  not  change  the  text.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  whole  clause,  taken  together,  agrees  exactly  with  what 
has  gone  before : 

There's  the  love 

- ' / told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living! 

Tlicsc  words  arc  little  else  than  repealing. 

There,  Siphax , there,  where  loves  arc  ever  living. 
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Act  2.] 

And  bloods  are  bars  between  us;  she  must 
stand  off  too. 

As  I perceive  she  does. 

Sip  Desert  and  duty 
Make  even  all,  Sir. 

Man,  Then  the  king,  tlio’  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  must  not 
Jet  her. 

So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 

1 would  with  all  uty  heart,  but  'tis  impossible. 
Sip.  \\  hy,  say  she  marry  after? 

M era.  No,  she  dares  not; 

The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ; come. 

Sip.  Do  you  mean  it? 

Man.  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 
Sip.  For  Heaven  sake, 

Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dear  general ! 

Mfm.  Dit  patch,  I say. 

Sip.  As  you  love  that  you  look  for, 

Heav'n  and  the  blessed  life 

Mem.  Hell  lake  thee,  coxcomb! 

Why  dost  thou  keep  from  it?  Thy  knife,  I 
say ! Tbeg  it, 

Sip.  Do  bill  this  one  thing,  on  my  knees  1 
Stay  but  two  hours  'till  1 return  again. 

For  I will  to  her,  te  ll  her  all  your  merits, 

Ycur  most  un valu’d  love,  and  last  your  dam 
gfr; 

If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 

Happv,  and  high  in  favour:  if  she  frown 

Man.  Shall  I be  sure  to  know  it? 

Sip.  As  1 live.  Sir, 

My  quick  return  shall  cither  bring  you  fortune, 
Or  leave  you  to  your  own  fate. 

Mem.  Two  hours? 

Sip.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept. — Away!  I will  ex- 
pect it.  [Exeunt  Mem.  and  Sip. 

Enter  Chita. r.  Foot , and  Page. 

Chi.  Y ou  dainty  wits ! Two  of  yc  to  a cater. 
To  cheat  him  of  a dinner? 

Page.  Ten  at  court.  Sir, 

Are  few  enough ; they  are  as  wise  as  we  are. 
Chi.  Hang  ye.  I’ll  cat  at  any  time,  and 
any  where;  [me 

I never  make  that  part  of  want.  Preach  to 
^ hat  ye  can  do,  and  when  ye  list! 

Fool.  Your  patience; 

Tis  a hard  day  at  court,  a fish-day. 

^ Chi.  So  it  seems.  Sir, 

The  fins  grow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool.  And  to  purchase 
This  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard, 

Or  a mess  of  Rice  ap  Thomas,11  needs  a main 
wit. 

Beef  we  can  hear  before  us,  lin'd  with  brewis. 
And  tubs  of  pork;  vociferating  veals. 

And  tongues  that  ne’er  told  lie  yet. 

Chi.  Line  thy  mouth  with  ’em. 


Fool.  Thou’st  need,  and  great  need,  for 
these  finny  fish-days 

The  officers’  understandings  arc  so  phlegmatic. 
They  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Chi.  That’s  great  pity, 

For  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended. 
The  whip  to  boot.  Boy,  what  do  you  so  near 
me? 

I dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Enter  Stremon  and  his  Boy. 

Page.  As  I am  virtuous! 

What,  thieves  amongst  ourselves ? 

Chi.  Stremon! 

S/re.  Lieutenant! 

Chi.  Welcome  ashore,  ashore. 

Foci . What,  monsieur  Musick? 

Sire.  My  fine  fool ! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack ! why,  what  a consort 
Are  we  now  bless'd  withal? 

Pool.  Fooling  and  fiddling. 

Nay,  an  we  live  not  now,  hoys— What  new 
songs,  sirrah? 

Stre.  A thousand,  man,  a thousand. 

Fool.  Itching  airs. 

Alluding  to  the  old  sport? 

Stre.  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  docs  small  Tim  Treble 
here;  the  heart  on* t? 

Boy.  To  do  you  service. 

Fool.  Oh, Tim!  the  times, the  times,  Timl 
Sire.  How  docs  the  general? 

And  next,  what  money’s  stirring? 

Chi.  For  the  general. 

He’s  here;  but  such  a general!  The  time’s 
chang’d,  Stremon; 

lie  was.  the  liberal  general,  and  the  loving. 
The  feeder  of  a soldier,  and  the  father; 

But  now  become  the  stupid’st 

Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he? 

Chi.  Nay,  if  a horse  knew,  and  his  head's 
big  enough, 

I’ll  hang  for’t.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a clog 
Run  mud  o’  th’  tooth-ach  ? Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now ; so  he  glotes,  and  grins,  and  bites. 
Foot.  Why,  hang  him  quickly,  ar.d  then 
he  can’t  hurt  folks. 

Chi.  One  hour  raving, 

Another  smiling,  not  a word  the  third  hour. 

I tell  thee,  Stremon,  h’  has  a stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at, 

Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 
Fool.  I’ll  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine's 
hut  buckram ; 

He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hours. 

Chi.  Then  he  talks  [son. 

The  strangest  and  the  maddest  stuff  from  rca- 
Or  any  thing  you  offer — Stand  you  there ; 

I'll  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  I’ll  play  Mem* 
non. 


31  Rice  ap  Thomas!]  Rice  ap  Thomas  seems  to  be  the  name  of  some  dish  well  known  in 
the  time  of  our  Authors;  yet  this  Welch  dainty  U strangely  introduced  ut  Paphos,  the  scene  of 
this  drama. 
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The  strangest  general  that  e'er  thou  heardst 
Stiemon [of.31 
Stre.  My  lord! 

Chi.  Go  presently,  and  find  me 
A black  horse  with  a blue  tail ; bid  the  blank 
cornet  [!}'■ 

Charge  thro'  the  sea,  and  sink  the  navy;  soft- 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  waken'd  in  us 
With  larums,  and  loud  bawlings;  for  in  Ely- 
xium, 

Stillness  and  quietness,  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 

I will  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  ho- 
nour. 

Such  a strong  reputation 54  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  world  shall  say : For,  in  the  fore- 
front. 

So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains. 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp'd  with  tenter-hooks,15  to 
take  hold 

Of  all  occasions;  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out 
The  end  I aim  at:  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 

And  what  he  dares  do!  Dare  he  meet  me 
naked  ? 

Thunder  in  this  hand ; in  his  left — Fool  1 
Fool.  Yes,  Sir.  [Ay  swiftly 

Chi.  Fool,  I would  have  thee  fly  t th'  atr, 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver. 
Fool.  Deliver?  What,  Sir? 

Chi.  This,  Sir,  this,  you  slave.  Sir! 

[.Ill  laugh. 

Death,  ve  rude  rogues,  ye  scarates  1 38 

1 [Seizes  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Hold,  for  Heav'n's  sake. 

Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant! 

Chi.  I have  done.  Sir. 

Page.  You've  wrung  his  neck  off. 

Chi.  No,  Boy;  'lis  the  nature 
Of  this  strange  passion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale 
people  [heads. 

Along  by  th’  hair,  to  kick  ’em,  break  their 


Fool.  Do  you  call  this  acting?  was  your 
part  to  beat  me? 

Chi.  Yes,  1 must  act  all  that  he  does. 
Fool.  Plague  act  you. 

I'll  act  no  more. 

Sire.  'Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 

Fool.  Then,  man,  [it; 

He  should  have  shew’d  it  only,  and  not  door 
I am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. 

Gouts  o’  your  heavy  fist  I 
Chi.  I'll  have  thee  to  him; 

Thou  hast  a fine  wit,  fiue  Fool,  and  carat 
play  rarely. 

He’ll  hug  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee. 

Fool.  I’ll  to  the  stocks  first. 

Ere  I be  strok’d  thus. 

Sire.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax  ? 

Chi.  I know  not  that. 

Sire.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi.  He  loves  thee  well,  [ultra 

And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing;  much 
He  has  been  w ith  thy  battle  songs. 

Sire.  If  musick 

Can  find  his  madness,  I’ll  so  fiddle  him, 
That  out  it  shall  by  th’  shoulders. 

Chi.  My  fine  fiddler. 

He’ll  firk  you,  an  you  uke  not  heed  too. 
Twill  be  rare  sport 

To  see  his  own  trade  triumph  over  him; 

[Aside. 

His  lute  lac’d  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedge'; 
For  money  there’s  none  stirring. — Try,  good 
Strcmon,  [voices 

Now  what  your  silver  sound33  can  do;  our 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Sire.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  understand  all.  Let's  to  th 
tavern; 

I have  some  few  crowns  left  yet : my  whistle 
wet  once. 

I’ll  pipe  him  such  a paven3* 


31  The  strangest  general  that  e'er  thou  heardst  of,  Stremon.]  Slremon  should  certainly 
begin  a new  line',  and  is  the  beginning  of  Cltilax’s  acting  the  General,  as  is  proved  by  Site- 

mon's answer.  , . . ' f«i. 

js  Such  a strong  reputation.]  I hare  ventured  to  insert  in  the  text  a conjecture  ot  «'• 
Sympson’s,  as  believing  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reading.  Seward. 

They  read,  strong  preparation ; but  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  reject  t^e  old  readme 
35  Trapt  with  tenter-hooks.]  Trap!  signifies  accoutered,  accommodated  -,  as  we  still  use  tut 
word  trappings.  So  in  Ben  Jettison, 

* And  to  answer  all  things  else, 

* Trap  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells.' 


36  Sroroficr.]  See  note  49  to  Elder  Brother.  _ 

33  Silcrr  sound.]  In  Shakespeare's  Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  v.  one  of  the  musict"1 
sings  part  of  an  old  song,  in  which  it  the  following  line; 

• Then  musick,  with  her  silver  sound.’  R. 

35  A paven]  The  paven,  from  potto,  a peacock,  is  a grave  majestic  dance.  The  method 
of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a cap  and  sword,  by  those  of  the  k**’ 
rohe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trams,  m 
motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a peacock's  tail.  This  dance  is  supposeO 
have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given,  with  the  characters  for  the  step- 
in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinct  Arbeau.  Every  paven  has  its  galliard,  a lighter  kind  or  - 
made  out  of  the  former.  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  notes  on  Shakespeare.  -B 
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Act  2.j 

Chi.  Hold  thy  head  lip ; [comb. 

I’ll  cure  it  with  a quart  of  wine.  Come,  cox- 
Come,  boy ! take  heed  of  napkins. 

Fool.  You’ll  no  more  acting? 

Chi.  No  more,  chicken. 

Fool.  Go  then.  [Exeunt. 

Winter  Sip  has  at  one  door , and  a Gentleman 
at  the  other. 

Sip.  God  save  you.  Sir!  Pray  how  might 
1 see  the  princess? 

Cent.  Why,  very  fitly.  Sir ; she’s  e'en  now 
rcaJy  [there. 

To  walk  out  this  wav  into  th’  park.  Stand 

You  cannot  miss  her  sight,  Sir. 

Sip.  I much  thank  you.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

F.ntcr  Cafis , Litcippe , and  Cleanthc. 
Culis.  Let’s  have  a care,  for  I'll  assure  ye, 
wenches, 

I woo'd  not  meet  him  willingly  again; 

For  tho’  i do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  f.i-diion 
I would  not  he  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady, 

You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  arc  view’d  and 

empty;  [his 

But  methinks,  madam,  this  kind  heart  of 
J.ucip.  Is  slow  a-coming. 

Sip.  Keep  me,  ye  blcss'd  angels! 

What  killing  power  is  this? 

Calis.  Why  dost  thou  look  for’t? 

Dost  think  lie  : poke  in  earnest? 

Lucip.  Methinks,  madam,  [lady, 

A gentleman  should  keep  his  word;  and  to  a 
A lady  of  your  excellencies. 

Calis.  Out,  fool! 

Sendmehis  heart?  Whatshould  wedowith’t? 
dance  it? 

Lucip.  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 
Calis.  Who’s  that? 

What  man  stands  there? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calis.  There. 

Cle.  A gentleman,  [inttch. 

Which  I beseech  your  grace  to  honour  so 
As  know  him  for  your  sen  ant’s  brother. 

Calis.  Siphax  ? 

Cle.  The  same,  nn’t  please  your  grace. — 
What  does  he  here? 

Upon  what  business?  and  1 ignorant? 

Calis.  He’s  grown  a handsome  gentleman. 
Good  Siphax* 


4e.r* 

You’re  welcome  from  the  wars!  Would  you 
with  us.  Sir?  [fearful ; 

Pray  speak  your  will.  He  blushes;  be  not 

I can  assure  you,  for  your  sister’s  sake,  Sir ■ 

There’s  my  hand  on  it. 

Cle.  Do  you  hear.  Sir?  , [less. 

Calis.  Sure  these  soldiers  are  all  grown  sense- 
Cie.  Do  you  know  where  you  are.  Sir? 
Calis.  Tongue- tii^I ; 

He  looks  not  well  too ; hy  my  life,  I think 

Cle.  Speak,  for  shame  speak ! 

Lucip.  A man  would  speak. 

Calis.  These  soldiers 

Are  all  dumb  saints.39  Consider,  and  take 
time.  Sir.  [down/0 

Let’s  forward,  wenches,  come ; his  palate’s 
Lucip.  Dare  these  men  charge  i’  th'  face  of 
fire  and  bullets,  ‘ [woman? 

And  ban?  their  heads  down  at  a Handsome 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a foul  fault. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Lucip. 

Cle . Fy,  beast ! • 

No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honour’d  sister! 

Cle.  Dishonour'd  fool ! 

Sip.  I do  confess 

Cle.  Irv  on  thee! 

Sip.  Hut-stay  till  I deliver 

Cle.  Let  me  go; 

I am  asham’d  to  own  thee, 
v Sip.  Fare  you  well  then ! 

You  must  ne'er  see  me  more. 

Cle.  Why?  Stay,  dear  Siphax ! 

My  anger’s  past;  I’ll  hear  you  sjeak. 

Sip.  Oh,  sister! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man ! 

Sip.  Oh,  I have  drank  my  mischief. 

C/e.  Ha!  what? 

Sip.  My  destruction ; [princess 

In  at  mine  eyes  1 have  drank  it.  Oil,  the 
The  rflre  sweet  princess! 

Cle.  How,  fool?  the  rare  princess! 

W as  it  the  princess  that  thou  saidst  ? 

Sip.  The  princess;  [dar'st  not! 

Lie.  Thou  dost  not  love  her  sure?  thou 
Sip.  Yes, 

By  HeaV’n  1 - [not, 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Hcav’n?  I know  thou  dar’st 
The  princess?  ’Tis  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of 
it,  [dred. 

Presumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kin- 
And  leave  ’em  slaves  and  succourless.  The 
princess  t 


In  Stephen  Gosson’s  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a Pleasaunt  Invective  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  &c.  I A 79,  it  is  enumerated  as  follows,  among  other  dances:  ‘ Dumps,  pauins , gal- 
4 liardes,  measures,  fancies,  or  new  streynes.’  Slcevcns’s  notes  on  Shakcsjieare. 

39  Are  all  dull  saints.]  Mr.  Syntpson  doubts  whether  wc  should  not  read  dull  sots : But  I 

think  he  has  missed  a fine  image  here.  These  soldiers  ate  like  the  dull  statues  of  saint st  they 
onlu  stand  still  in  speechless  adoration.  Seward. 

This  is  refinement.  Wc  can  sec  no  allusion  to  stutues , nor  perfectly  understand  her  call- 
ing soldiers  saints.  The  old  books  say,  dumb  saints.  Dull  never  occurs  tilt  the  octavo  ot 
1711. 

40  His  palate’s  doten."}  This  teems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  chapfallen  by  the 
vulgar. 

Vot  I.  3 I 
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Why,  she’s  a sacred  thins,  to  sec  and  worship. 
Fix’d  from  us  as  the  sun  is,  high,  and  glorious, 
To  be  ador’d,  not  doted  on.  Desire  things 
possible, 

Thou  foolish  young  man ; nourish  not  a hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  Tis  my  destiny,  [if, 

And  l know  both  disgrace  and  death  will  quit 
If  it  he  known. 

Cle.  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax  ; 

Get  thee  good  wholesome  thoughts  may  nou- 
Go  home  and  pray.  [rish  thee  ; 

Sip.  I cannot. 

Cle.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 

And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip.  I must  have  her. 


Or  you  no  more  your  brother.  Work  .Cleanthe; 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I shall  die, 
wench. 

Cle.  Die  then;  I dare  forget.  Farewell! 
Sip.  Farewell,  sister; 

Farewell  for  ever!  See  me  buried. 

Cle.  Stay;  [Siphax? 

Pray,  stay!  He’s  all  my  brothers.— No  way, 
No  other  woman? 

Sip.  Ndnc,  none;  she,  or  sinking. 

Cle.  Go,  and  hope  well;  my  life  I'll  ven- 
ture for  thee, 

And  all  my  art  ; a woman  may  work  miracles. 
No  more ! Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes,*1 
For  much  1 fear  a main  one. 

Sip.  1 shall  do  it.  [ Exeunt 


ACT 


Enter  a Piicstcss  of  Venus  and  a Boy. 

Priest.  T^IND  him  by  any  means;  and, 
good  child,  tell  him 

He  has  forgot  his  old  friend.  Give  him  this ; 
And  say,  this  night,  without  excuse  or  busi- 
ness. 

As  ever  he  may  find  a friend,  come  to  me; 
He  knows  the  way,  aud  how.  Be  gone ! 
Boy.  1 gallop.  [EjtiV. 

Enter  Cleanthe. 

Cle.  I have  been  looking  you. 

Priest.  The  fair  Cleanthe ! 

What  may  your  business  be? 

Cle.  On,  holy  mother,  [or  never. 

Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight ! Now 
As  you  have  lov’d  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do. 

When  I shall  find  a fit  time 

Priest.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  be  fitted — you  know  me. 
And  how  I am  tied  unto  you — -be  bold,  daugh- 
To  build  your  best  hopes.  [ter, 

Cle.  On,  but  ’tis  a strange  one; 

Stuck  with  as  many  dangers 

Priest.  There's  the  working;  [pleasures. 
Small  things  perform  themselves,  and  give  no 
Be  confident,  thro’  death  I’ll  serve  you. 

Cle.  Here. 

Priest.  Fy ! no  corruption. 

Cle.  Take  it;  it  is  yours; 
lie  not  so  spiced ; ’tis  good  gold, 

And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  tn  conscience. 

I know  you  have  ways  to  vent  it:  You  may 
bold  it. 


Priest.  I’ll  keep  it  for  you.  When? 

Cle.  To-morrow  morning 
I’ll  visit  you  again;  and  when  occasion 
Offers  itself 

Priest.  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle.  Farewell  till  then ! Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  Tis  a main  work,  and  full  of  fear. 
Priest.  Fools  only 

Make  their  effects  seem  fearful.  Farewell. 

daughter!  [Exit  Cleanthe. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  toujrfi 
soldier;  [ness 

Now  1 shall  be  his  sweet  again.  What  bud* 
Is  this  she  has  a-foot?  Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;  the  young  wench  would 
fain  piddle; 

A little  to  revive  her  must  be  thought  of; 
’Tis  e’en  so,  she  must  have  it.  But  how  by 
my  means, 

A devil,  can  she  drive  it?  1 that  wait  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  oracle. 

How  can  I profit  her?  Tis  her  own  project, 
And  if  she  cost  it  false,  her  own  fault  be  it. 

[**■ 

Enter  Polydor , Eumenes , Captains, 
and  Slrrmon. 

Polyd.  Why,  this  is  titter  madness. 

Eum.  Thus  it  is.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Only  the  princess*  sight? 

1 Capt.  All  wc  can  judge  at. 

Polyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 
Eum.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd.  Ilc  does  not  offer  at  his  life? 


4«  Pray  heartily  against  my  fortune?. 

For  much  1 J'ear  a main  one.]  This  reading  carries  a sense  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
situation  requires.  e should  certainly  read. 


Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes. 
For  much  / fear  a main  one. 
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Act  3.J 

Eum.  Not  vet.  Sir, 

That  we  can  near  of. 

Polyd  Noble  gentlemen, 

I«et  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him  ; 

Ye  cannot  do  a worthier  work. 

2 Capt.  We  came.  Sir, 

Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd.  Where  is  Chilax? 

Stre.  A little  busy.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Are  the  Pool  and  Boy  here; 

Stre.  They  arc.  Sir. 

Enter  Mention . 

Poly.  I^et  'cm  be  still  so;  and  as  they'  find 

his  humours 

Eum.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 

Polyd.  Stand  close,  and  work  no  noise. 

By  his eyes  now,  gentlemen,  I guess  him  full 
of  anger. 

Eum.  lie  not  seen  there. 

Mem.  The  hour's  past  long  ago;  he’s  false, 
and  fearful, 

(Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur  dog! 
Thou  cold  clod,  wi Id-fire  warm  thee)  mon- 
strous fearful; 

1 know  the  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on’t. 
Polyd . Who’s  that? 

Eum.  1 know  not.  Sir. 

Mem.  But  I shall  catch  you,  rascal ; 

Your  mangy  soul  is  not  immortal  here,  Sir; 
You  must  die,  and  we  must  meet;  we  must, 
maggot, 

lie  sure  we  must!  For  not  a nook  of  hell. 
Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee; 
The  devil’s  tail  sh’an’t  hide  thee,  but  I’ll  have 
thee, 

nd  how  I’ll  use  thee ! Whip*  and  firebrands, 
oasting  thy  tail  against  a flame  of  wildfire. 
And  basting'll  with  brimstone,  shall  be  no- 
thing, [rous! 

Nothing  at  all!  I'll  teach  you  to  lie  treache- 
Was  never  slave  so  swing’d,  since  hell  was 
hell,  [on't. 

As  l will  swinge  thy  slave’s  soul;  and  be  sure 
Polyd.  Is  this  imagination,  or  some  cir- 
cumstance? 

For  ’tis  extreme  strange. 

Eum.  So  is  all  he  does,  Sir. 

Mem.  Till  then  I II  leave  you.  Who’s 
there?  Where’s  the  Surgeon? 

Demagoras ! 

Enter  Demagoras. 

Dem.  My  lord ! 


4:7 

Mem.  Bring  me  (he  Surgeon; 

And  wait  you  too. 

Enter  Surgeon. 

Polyd.  What  would  he  with  a Surgeon  ? 
Eum.  Things  mustering  in  his  head:  Pray 
Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  you  brought  your  instruments? 

Sur.  They  are  within,  Sir. 

Mem.  Put -to  the  doors  a while  there. 
You  can  incise 

To  a hair’s  breadth,  without  defacing? 

Sur.  Y es,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flesh? 
Sur.  The  least  thing.  [my  doublet. 

Mem.  Well,  come  hither  then.  Take  off 
For,  look  you.  Surgeon,  I must  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handsomely.  Nay, 
stare  not,  [Surgeon! 

Nor  do  not  start:  I’ll  cut  your  throat  else. 
Come,  swear  to  do  it. 

Sur.  Good  Sir 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him; 

I'll  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I’ll  do  it.41 

VVliv,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you.  Sir? 
We’ll  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

Mem.  No,  no!  [a  cat-hole 

Sur.  Living,  hang  living.43 — Is  there  ne’er 
Where  I may  creep  thro'?  'Would  I were  i’ 
th*  Indies!  [Aside. 

Mem.  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  pre- 

sently 

To  kill  yourselves  and  follow',  as  ye  are  honest. 
As  ve  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me! 

Dem.  We’ll  do  it.  [enough 

Eum.  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet;  we  are  near 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I am,  Sir.  [boldly; 

Come,  look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way 
Fear  nothing,  nut  cut  home.  If  your  hand 
shake,  sirrah, 

Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i*  th’  cutting. 
Make  the  least  scratch  upon  it;  but  draw  it 
whole. 

Excellent  fair,  shewing  at  all  points.  Surgeon, 
The  honour  and  the  valour  of  the  owner. 
Mix'd  with  the  most  immaculate  love  1 send 
(I^ook  to’t!)  1*11  slice  thee  to  the  soul.  [it, 
Sur.  Ne'er  fear.  Sir, 

I’ll  do  it  daintily. — ’Would  I were  out  once. 
Mem.  1 will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah, 
when  you  do  it. 


41  Sur.  I'll  do  it. 

lEfiy  what  should  ice  do  living  after  you , Sir.]  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems 
proper  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Mem  nun,  not  to  the  Surgeon,  and  accordingly  we  find  Mem- 
oon  applies  to  them  to  swear  that  they’d  immediately  kilf  themselves  and  follow  him.  I have 
therefore  restored  it  to  Demagoras.  Seward. 

43  Sur.  Living!  hang  living .]  If  the  words  mentioned  in  the  last  note  should  be  taken 
from  the  Surgeon , surely  these  should  be  taken  from  him  also,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  his  speech.  But  as  it  is  probable  the  Authors  intended  the  Surgeon  to  dissemble  with  Mem- 
n2.u  olyud,  while  he  expressed  his  fears  in  a low  voice,  and  aside  (which  must  have  a droll 
effect  in  the  representation)  we  have  left  to  his  part  all  that  the  old  books  assigned  him. 


\ 
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[Act3 


•tea 

As  tho*  you  cut  a lady’s  com ; ’tis  scurvy : 

Do  me  it  as  thou  dost  thy  prayers,  seriously. 
Sur.  I’ll  do  it  in  a dump.  Sir. 

Mem-  In  a dog,  Sir! 

I’ll  have  no  dumps,  nor  dumplins.  Fetch  your 
And  then  1*11  tell  you  more.  [tools, 

Sur.  If  I return 

To  hear  more.  I'll  be  hang’d  for't. 

Man.  Quick,  quick! 

Dew.  \ cs,  Sit 

With  all  the  heels  we  have. 

\ Exeunt  Sur.  and  Dan. 

Eum.  Yet  stand. 

Polyd.  He’ll  do  it. 

Eum.  lie  cannot,  and  \vc  here. 

Man.  Why  when,  ye  rascals,  [syringe, 
Yc  dull  slaves?  Will  you  come.  Sir?  burgeon, 
Dog-leach,41  shall  I conic  and  fetch  you? 

Polyd.  Now  I’ll  to  him. 

God  save  you,  honour’d  brother! 

Mem.  My  dear  Polydor, 

Welcome  from  travel,  welcome!  And  how  do 
you? 

Polyd.  Well,  Sir;  ’would  you  were  so. 
Mem.  I am,  I thank  you. 

You  are  a better'd  man  much;  I the  same  still. 
An  old  rude  soldier.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Pray  be  plain,  brother, 

And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision. 
For  to  me  it  appears  no  more;  so  far 
From  common  course  and  reason. 

Mem.  Thank  thee.  Fortune, 

At  length  I’ve  found  the  man,  the  man  must 
The  man  in  honour  bound!  [do  it, 

Polyd.  To  do  what?  [circumstance 

Mem.  Hark,  for  1 will  bless  you  with  the 
Of  that  weak  shadow  that  appear'd. 

Polyd.  Speak  on.  Sir. 

Mem.  It  is  no  story  for  all  cars. 

[f  Talks  with  him. 

Polyd.  The  princess  ? 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  all.  \JVhispcrs. 
Polyd.  How? 

Eum.  Sure  ' tis  dangerous, 
lie  starts  so  at  it. 

Polyd  Your  heart?  Do  you  know.  Sir — 
Mem.  Yes;  pray  thcc  be  softer. 


Polyd.  Me  to  do  it? 

Man.  Only  reserv’d,  and  dedicated. 
Polyd.  For  shame,  brother ! 

Know  what  you  are;  a man. 

Mem.  None  of  your  Athens, 

Good  sweet  Sir,  no  philosophy!  Thou  feel'st 
The  honourable  encl,  fool.  [not 

Polyd.  I’m  sure  I feel 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  follow.  Have  you 
serv'd  thus  long, 

The  glory  of  \our  country  in  your  conquests, 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtues. 
Rul'd  armies  of  your  own,  giv’n  laws  to  na- 
tions, 

Belov  ’d  and  fear’d  as  far  as  Fame  has  travell’d. 
Call'll  the  most  fortunate  amt  happy  Meinnon, 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lose  it? 
Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously,  [wisdom? 
To  fling  away  your  fortune?  Where’s  your 
Where’s  that  you  govern'd  others  by,  discre- 
tion? [brother! 

Does  your  rule  lastly  hold  upon  yourself?  Fy, 
1 low  are  you  fall’n  ? Get  up  into  your  honour, 
The  top-branch  of  your  bravery,  and,  from 
thence. 

Look  and  lament  how  little  Menunon  seems 
now. 

Man.  Hum!  ’Tis  well  spoken;  but  dost 
thou  think,  young  scholar,44 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  happiness 
Could  turn  the  end  I aim  at.  No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  hook-case,  brother  Will  you  do  it? 
Use  no  more  art;  I am  resolv’d. 

Polyd.  You  may.  Sir, 

Command  me  to  do  any  thing  that’s  honest, 
And  for  your  noble  end  : But  this,  it  carries — 
Mem.  You  shall  not  be  so  honour’d;  live 
an  ass  still. 

And  learn  to  spell  for  profit : Go,  go  study ! 
Eum.  You  must  not  hold  him  up  so;  he  is 
lost  then.  [lumens,4* 

Man.  Got  thee  to  school  again,  and  talk  of 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a dog 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lies  down : There  s 
learning.  [1  find  it. 

Polyd.  Come ; I will  do  it  now : Tis  brave; 
And  now  allow  the  reason. 


43  Dog-lcach.]  Leach  is  the  old  word  signifying  a physician:  It  is  frequently  used  in  that 
sense  in  Spenser,  and  other  ancient  writers.  ]{. 

44  dost  thou  think , young  scholar , 

The  tongues  of  angels  from  tntf  happiness 

Could  turn  the  end  I aim  at?]  Mr.Sympson  thinks  this  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  I think 
the  meaning  intended  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  by  a small  transposition  (which  docs  indeed  a 
little  roughen  the  metre)  it  will  be  quite  clear.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is, 

Th'  end  I aim  at,  could  turn  me. 

The  old  reading  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  not  more  difficult  of  construction  than  many 
other  passages  in  these  plays.  Mr.  Seward’s  is  very  harsh. 

45  ■ ■■  and  talk  of  turneps.]  YVhv  turneps  should  he  a subject  for  scholars  to  talk  of, 

more  than  any  one  thing  in  the  world  beside,  I can’t  see.  I believe  it  a corruption,  but  caunot 
easily  guess  what  could  have  been  the  original.  The  only  conjecture  1 nave  is  turnspits, 
which  is  as  low  a subject  of  mechanism,  as  the  reason  of  a dog’s  turning  round  thrice  is  in  ano- 
ther part  of  natural  philosophy.  Seward. 
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Mem.  Oh,  do  you  so,  Sir? 

Do  you  find  it  current? 

Polyd.  Yes,  yes;  excellent. 

Mem.  I told  you. 

Polyd.  I was  foolish : 1 have  here  too 
The  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out.  Hark 
You  shall  he  rul’d  by  me.  [you! 

Mem.  1 will  be:  But 

Polyd.  I reach  it; 

If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  worst ; well 
But  two  days,  and  Vis  thus.  11a?  [both  go. 
Mem.  Twill  do  well  so. 

Polyd.  Then  is’ t not  excellent?  do  you  con- 
Mem.  ’Twill  work  for  certain,  [ceiveit? 
Polyd.  Oh,  ’twill  tickle  her; 

Ami  you  shall  know  then  by  a line. 

Mem.  1 like  it; 

But  let  me  not  lie  fool'd  again. 

Polud.  Doubt  nothing; 

You  uo  me  wrong  then.  Get  you  in  there 
As  I have  'aught  you.  Basta!46  [private, 
Mem.  Work.  [2£ri7. 

Polyd.  1 will  do. 

Eum.  Have  you  found  the  cause? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  gentlemen. 
That  e'er  1 heard  of;  anon  I’ll  tell  you. 
Stremon, 

Be  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  fancy,  [Boy 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Fool  and 
Stay  him,  they  may  do  some  pleasure  too. 

Eutnenes,  [brought. 

What  if  he  had  a wench,  a handsome  whore 

Barely  dress’d  up,  and  taught  to  state  it47 

Eum  Well,  Sir, 

Polyd.  His  cause  is  mcrclyhcat — And  made 
It  were  the  princess  mad  for  him?  [believe 
Eum.  1 think 
’Twere  not  amiss. 

1 Cap/.  And  let  him  kiss  her? 

Polyd.  What  else? 

2 Cap/.  Til  he  his  bawd,  an’t  please  you. 
young  and  wholesome,  . 

I can  assure  you,  he  shall  have. 

Eum.  Faith,  let  him. 

Pi.h/d.  lie  shall;  1 hope  'twill  help  him. 
Walk  a little;  [ject, 

I’ll  tell  you  how  his  case  stands,  and  my  pro- 
In  which  you  must  be  mourners;  but,  by  all 
Stir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon.  [means, 

Hire.  On  our  lives.  Sir.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Priestess  and  Chilax. 

Priest.  Oh,  you’re  a precious  man!  two 
days  in  town, 

And  never  see  your  old  friend. 


Chi.  Prithee,  pardon  me ! 

Pri,  si.  And,  in  my  conscience,  if  I had 
not  sent — 

Chi.  No  more;  I would  ha’ come;  I must. 
Priest.  I find  you; 

God-a-mercy  Want!  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  vour  slops  are  empty. 

Chi.  Ne  er  fear  that,  wench  ; 

’Shall  find  good  current  coin  still.  Is  this  the 
old  house? 

Priest.  Have  you  forgot  it? 

Chi.  And  the  door  still  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple? 

Priest.  Still. 

Chi.  The  robes  too, 

That  I was  wont  to  shift  in  here? 

Priest.  Arc  here  still. 

Chi.  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles 
have  1 trotted  thro’?  [monster 

What  fears  and  frights?  Every  poor  mouse  a 
That  1 heard  stir,  and  every  slick  I trod  on 
A sharp  sting  to  my  conscience. 

Priest.  ’Las,  poor  conscience! 

Chi.  And  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench. 
Priest.  Out,  beast! 

Chi.  To  new-carine  thy  carcase;48  that’s 
the  truth  on  t [tether 

IIow  docs  thy  keel?  does  it  need  nailing?  a 
When  all  thy  linen’s  up,  and  a more  yare? 
Priest.  Fy,  fy.  Sir! 

Chi.  Ne’er  stemm’d  the  straights? 

Priest.  How  you  talk? 

Chi.  I am  old,  wench. 

And  talking  to  an  old  man  is  like  a stomacher; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Priest.  But,  pray  tell  me 

Chi.  Anv  thing. 

Priest.  Where  did  the  1k>v  meet  with  you  ? 
At  a wench  sure? 

At  one  end  of  a wench,  a cup  of  wine,  sure? 
Chi.  Thou  know’st  1 am  too  honest. 
Priest.  That’s  your  fault; 

And  that  the  surgeon  knows. 

Chi.  Then,  farewell! 

I will  not  fail  you  soon. 

Priest.  You  shall  stay  supper; 

I have  sworn  you  shall ; by  this  you  shall! 
Chi.  I will,  wench; 

But  aftersupper,  for  an  hour,  my  business— — 
Priest.  And  hut  an  hour? 

Chi.  No,  by  this  kiss;  that  ended, 

I will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms, 
wench — 

Priest.  No  more;  l take  your  meaning. 
Come,  tis  supper  time.  [AYckm;. 


46  As  l have  taught  ye.  Basta. 

Mem.  )Vork.~\  Basta,  in  Italian,  or  Spanish,  sufficit , or  it's  enough,  from  whence  our 
sailors  term,  avast.  But  I have  given  the  word  to  Memnon , and  not  to  Polydor , it  being 
plainly  his  answer.  Seward. 

Why  take  basta  from  Polydor?  It  destroys  Mcmnon’s  speech,  which  is  more  humourous, 
consisting  of  the  single  monosyllable  work. 

47  To  9tatc  i/.J  i.  e.  to  take  state  upon  her. 

43  Chi.  To  new-carine,  &c.]  This  and  the  four  following  lines  appear  in  no  edition  but 
the  first. 
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Enter  Cabs,  Clcatithe,  and  Lucippe. 

Calit.  Thou  art  not  well. 

CYr.  Your  grace  sees  more  a great  deal 
Than  I feel. — Yet  I lie.  Oh,  brother! 

Calis.  Mark  her; 

Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  consum'd, 
'Hie  lively  red  and  white?  [wench? 

Lucip.  Nay,  she  is  much  alter’d. 

That  on  my  understanding;  all  her  sleeps. 

Which  were  as  sound  and  sweet [lady, 

Cle.  Pray,  do  ngt  force  me. 

Good  madam,  where  1 am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit’s  a double  sickness ; on  my  faith,  yQur 
highness 

Is  mere  mistaken  in  me. 

\A  dead  march  within , of  drum  and 
sackbuts. 

Calls.  1 am  glad  on’t. 

Yet  this  I’ve  ever  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus, 

It  still  fore-run  some  strange  event : My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thus  last! — Hark,  hark, 
ho!  [forward? 

What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer;  do  ye  hear  it? 

Enter  Polydor , Eumencs , and  Captains, 
mourning. 

Lucip.  It  seems  sotne  soldier’s  funeral : See, 
it  enters. 

Calis.  What  may  it  mean? 

Polyd.  The  gods  keep  you,  fair  Calis! 

Calls.  This  man  can  speak,  and  well.  He 
stands  and  views  us;  [humbly 

•Would  I were  ne’er  worse  look’d  upon.  How 
His  eyes  arc  cast  now  to  the  earth ! Pray  mark 
him,  [hies. 

And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  trou- 
Scc,  now  he  weeps  ; they  all  weep;  a sweeter 
sorrow 

I never  look’d  upon,  nor  one  that  br«ivcr 
Became  his  grief.  Your  will  with  us? 

Polyd.  Great  lady [Plucks  out  the  cup, 

Excellent  beauty! 

Calis.  He  speaks  handsomely. 

What  a rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays! 

That  stop  was  admirable. 

Polya.  Sec,  see,  thou  princess, 

Thou  great  commander  of  all  hearts — — 

Calis.  1 have  found  it. 

Oh,  how  mv  soul  shakes! 

Polyd.  See,  see  the  noble  heart 
Of  him  that  was  the  noblest ! See,  and  glory 
(Like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thnu’st 
purchas’d  : [you * 

Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon!  Does  it  start 
Calis.  Good  jods,  what  has  his  wildness 
Polyd.  Lookholdly;  [done?* 

You  boldly  said  you  durst.  Look,  wretched 
woman ! 

Nay,  fly  not  back,  fair  folly,  tis  too  late  now, 

49  Great  as  your  beauty  scornful. J Thi«  exp 
for  your  scorn  and  cruelty,  as  for  your  * beauty  ' 


Virtue  and  blooming  honour  bleed  to  death 
here: 

Take  it ; the  legacy  of  love  bequeath’d  you. 

Of  cruel  love,  a cruel  legacy. 

What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then?  Can 
you  weep? 

Embalm  it  in  your  truest  tears  (if  women 
Can  weep  a truth,  of  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex) ; for  ’tis  a jewel 
The  world’s  worth  cannot  weigh  down : Take 
it,  lady* 

And  with  it  ail  (I  dare  not  curse)  my  sorrows. 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpents ! 

Earn.  JIow  she  looks  [her. 

Still  upon  him!  See,  now  a tear  steals  from 
2 Capt.  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 
Polyd.  Next,  read  this. 

But,  since  I see  your  spirit  somewhat  troubled. 
I’ll  do  it  for  you. 

2 Capt,  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 

Polyd.  Go,  happy  heart!  for  thou  shah  lie 
Intomb  d in  her  for  whom  I die. 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chance  to  chide 
Me  for  slowness,  in  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I died. 

I f a tear  cscaj>c  her  eye, 

’Tis  not  for  my  memory. 

But  thy  rites  of  obaequy.  % 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 

My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast, 

A nd  I war  myself  the  priest. 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine, 
Your  cruel  mind  the  ]x>wcr  divine, 
Pleas'd  with  the  hearts  of  men,  not 
kine, 

Rum.  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd.  1 like  it  rarely. — Lady! 

7 Cum.  How  greedily  she  swallows  up  his 
2 Capt.  Her  eve  inhabits  on  h im. [language ! 
Polyd,  Cruel  lady,  [pow’r 

Great  as  your  beauty  scornful!49  had  your 
But  equal  poise  on  ail  hearts,  all  hearts  pe- 
rish’d ; [flames  too ; 

But  Cupid  has  more  shafts  than  one,  more 
And  now  he  must  be  open-ey’d,  'tis  justice: 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing;  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  and  the  miseries  wc  suffer; 

Live  to  in*  spoken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Turn'tl  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  scr- 

Cq/ii.  I swear  his  anger’s  excellent. 
Pclyd . Truth,  apd  mast  tried  love. 

Into  disdain  and  downfall. 

Calis , Still  more  pleasing.  [slaughters, 
Polyd , Live  then,  I say,  famous  for  civil 

ession  is  obsour**,  but  means,  ‘ As  remarkable 

J.  S. 
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Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your 
glories, 

Live  anti  be  spoken,  * This  is  she,  this  lady, 

‘ This  goodly  lady,  yet  most-killing  beauty, 

* This  with  the  two-edg’d  eyes,  the  heart  for 

hardness  fstal ; 

' Outdoing  rocks;  and  coldness,  rocks  of  cry- 
' This  with  tlie  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of 
courtship  [brace  him.’ 

* Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  em- 

Livc  ’till  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story, 
And  sow  their  barren  curses  on  your  beauty ; 
’’HU  those  that  have  enjoy’d  their  loves  de- 
spise you,  [yon,50 

’Till  virgins  pray  against  you,  old  age  find 
And,  e'en  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying, 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes! 
But,  vou’re  the  sister  of  my  king;  move  pro- 
phecies 

Else  1 should  utter  of  you;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themsclvesever  from  you!  Sol  leave  you. 
Culis.  Prithee  be  angry  still,  young  man: 
good  fair  Sir,  [pleas’d. 

Chide  me  again.  What  would  this  man  do 
That  in  his  passion  can  bewitch  souls? — Stay, 
Eum.  UjM>n  my  life  she  loves  him. 

Calis.  Pray  stay. 

Poly (l  No. 

Calis.  I do  command  you. 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 

I have  a sjiell  against  you.  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me  : I have  a heart 
But  not  for  hawk’s  meat,  lady.  [loo, 

Ca/is.  Even  for  chari tv,  [me 

Leave  me  not  thus  alllicted:  You  can  teach 
Polyd.  How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to 
That  in  your  own  soul  are  an  atheist,  [others 
Believingneither  povvTnor  tear?  1 troubleyou. 
The  gods  be  good  unto  you ! 

CWir.  Auienl  [She  swoons. 

Lucip.  Lady! 

Cle  Oil,  royal  madam  1 Gentlemen,  for 
Ileav’n  sake!  [7 'hey  come  back. 

Polyd.  Give  her  fresh  air:  she  comes 
again : away.  Sirs, 


And  here  stand  close  till  we  perceive  the  work- 
Eum.  You  have  undone  all.  fing. 

Polyd.  So  I fear. 

S C 'apt.  She  loves  you. 

Earn.  And  then  all  hope’s  lost  this  way, 
Polyd.  Peace!  She  rises. 

Cle.  Now  for  my  purpose,  Fortune! 

Calis.  Where’s  the  geuilctuan? 

Lucip.  Gone,  madam. 

Calis.  Why  gone? 

Lucip.  IF  has  dispatch'd  bis  business. 

Calis.  He  came  to  speak  with  me.51 
Lucip.  He  did. 

Calis.  He  did  not. 

For  1 bad  many  questions. 

Lucip.  On  my  faith,  madam, 
lie  talk'd  a great  while  to  you. 

Calis.  Thou  concciv’st  not} 

He  talked  not  as  he  should  do.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  sad  sight.  Didst  thou  e’er 
love  me? 

Lucip.  Why  do  you  make  that  question? 
Calis.  If  thou  didst. 

Run,  ntn,  wench,  run.  Nay,  see  how  thou 
Lucip.  Whither?  [stirr’st! 

Calis.  1 ft  were  for  any  thing  to  please  thy- 
self, [grown 

Thou  wouldst  run  to  th*  devil:  But  1 am 
Cle.  Fy,  lady!  [loves, 

Calis.  1 ask  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your 
None  of  your  bent  desires  I slack  ; ye  are  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye?  one,  for  shame, 
You'll  leave  your  honour’d  mistress.  Why 
do  ye  stare  so? 

What  is  that  you  see  about  me?  'Fell  me. 
Lord,  what  am  I become?  I am  not  wild 
sure; 

Hcav’n  keep  that  from  me!  Oh,  Cleanthr, 
Or  I am  sunk  to  death ! [help  me, 

Cle.  You  have  offended. 

And  mightily;  Love  is  incens’d  against  you, 
And  therefore  take  my  counsel:  To  the  tem- 
ple, [goddess 

For  that’s  the  speediest  physic : before  the 
Give  your  rc[)entant  prayers;  ask  her  will. 


50  Old  age  find  ye.]  He  had  a little  before  said,  Live  till  the  mothers  Jind  yc,  i.  e.  know  and 
are  acquainted  with  your  character.  But  here,  old  age  jind  ye,  if  it  be  genuine,  must  signify, 
* May  old  age  overtake  you,  and  then  may  your  ashes  be  kindled  into  unavailing  flames  of  love.' 
It  is  very  unusual  in  one  sentence  to  use  the  same  expression  in  two  such  very  different  senses, 
although  it  will  bear  both.  I think  it  therefore  corrupt,  and  have  ventured  to  change  it  for  a 
word  that  adds,  I think,  much  spirit  and  strength  to  the  passage,  and  might  therefore  probably 
have  been  the  true  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Old  age  firk  you.  We  chose  to  follow  the  old  books.  Old  age  firf 
you,  is  a strange  reading.  Old  age  rather  extinguishes  fires  than  kindles  them,  and  even  here 
is  exemplified  by  wasted  coals  and  ashes. 

51  Cal.  lie  came  to  speak  with  me. 

He  did.  £ 

Cle.  He  did  not.  % 

Cal.  For  I had  many  questions^]  Mr.  Sympson  says,  that  the  princess  contradicts  both 
herself  as  well  as  her  maids  so  ridiculously,  tlrat  she  is  grown  childish  of  a sudden ; but  lie 
happened  not  to  observe  that  this  absurdity  is  entirely  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  the  nres«. 
Where  the  dialogue  is  very  short,  nothing  is  so  common  as  to  misplace  the  speakers:  Tins  i*  I 
believe  the  fifth  time  it  has  already  hap|>encd  in  this  play  only,  and  which  1 hope  1 have 
restored.  Seward.  r 
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And  from  the  oracle  attend  your  sentence: 
She’s  mild  and  merciful. 

Cafis.  I will.  Oh,  Venus, 

Even  as  thou  lov’st  thyself 

Cle.  Now  for  mv  fortune. 

[ Errant  Calis  and  fVomcn. 
Polyd.  What  shall  1 do? 

2 Copt.  Why  make  yourself, 

Polyd.  I dare  not ; 

No,  gentlemen,  I dare  not  he  a villain, 

Tho’  her  bright  beauty  would  entice  an  angel. 
1 will  to  th'  king,  my  last  hope.  Get  him  a 
woman. 

As  we  before  concluded;  and,  as  ye  pass, 
(rive  out  the  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible; 
And  let  some  letters  to  that  end  be  feign'd  too. 
And  sent  to  you ; some  posts  too  to  the  gene* 
And  let  me  work,  lie  near  him  still.  [ral; 
Hum.  We  will,  Sir. 

Polyd.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all!  What- 
e'er  I will  ye, 

Do  it,  and  Impe  a fair  end. 

Hum.  The  god3  speed  ye ! [Exeunt. 

Enter  Slranon,  Fool , Page,  and  Servants. 
Serv.  He  lies  quiet. 

Sire.  Let  him  lie;  and,  ns  I told  ye. 

Make  ready  for  thi  s show.  IF  has  divers  times 
Been  calling  upon  Orpheus  to  appear. 

And  shew  the  joys — Now  I will  be  that  Or- 
pheus ; 

And,  as  I play  and  sing,  like  beasts  and  trees 
I’d  have  you  shap’d  and  enter:  Thou  a dog. 
Fool, 

(I  have  sent  about  vour  suits)  the  Boy  a bush. 
An  ass  you,  you  a lion. 

Foot.  I a dog? 

I’ll  fit  you  for  a dog.  Bow  wow  1 
Sire.  Tis  excellent. 

Steal  in  and  make  no  noise. 

Fool.  Bow  wow! 

Sire.  Away,  rogue!  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Priestess  and  Chilax. 

Priest.  Good  sweet  friend,  be  not  long. 
Chi.  Thou  think’st  each  hour  ten 
’Till  I he  ferreting. 

Priest  You  know  I love  you.  [robe 

Chi.  I will  not  he  above  an  hour:  Let  thy 
Be  ready,  and  the  door  be  kept. 

[Clcanlhe  knocks  irithin. 
Priest.  Who  knocks  there? 

Yet  more  business? 

Enter  Clean! he. 

Chi.  Have  you  more  pensioners?  The 
princess’  woman! 

Nay  then.  I’ll  stay  a little*  What  game’s 
a- foot  now? 

Cle.  Now  is  the  time. 

Chi.  A rank  bawd  by  this  hand  too; 

She  grinds  o’ both  sides:  Hey,  boys! 

Priest.  How,  your  brother  Siphax? 

Loves  he  the  princess? 

Cle.  Deadly  ; and  you  know 
He  is  a gentleman,  descended  nobly. 

Chi.  But  a rank  knave  as  ever  piss’d 

[Aside- 

Cle.  Hold,  mother; 

Here’s  more  gold*  and  some  jewels. 

Chi.  Here's  no  villainy  ! ** 

I’m  glad  I came  to  th*  hearing. 

Priest.  Alas,  daughter. 

What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore! 

There’s  more  gold  coming ; all’s  mine,  a!l. 

Cle.  Do  you  shrink  now? 

Did  yon  not  promise  faithfully?  and  told  me, 

Thro’  any  danger 

Priest.  Any  I can  wade  thro’. 

Cle.  You  shall  and  easily;  the  sin  not  seen 
neither. 

Here’s  for  a better  stole,53  and  a new  vail, 
mother: 


5x  Chi.  Here's  villainy  /]  The  old  folio  reads,  here's  no  villainy,  but  that  is  false  in  fact. 
My  reading  both  coinpleats  tnc  sense  and  the  antithesis  to  the  foregoing  sentence.  Syntpson. 

Mr.  Syiupson  reads,  Here's  wore  villainy!  but  the  old  reading,  we  think,  is  right;  the 
negative  being  used  ironically.  Upon  this  mode  of  speech,  the  reader  will  find  a note  in  Wit 
without  Money,  p.  2/8  of  this  volume,  upon  the  words, 

You  know  not  how  to  grace  yourself  j 
in  which  sentence  Mr.  Seward  discarded  the  negative. 

In  the  First  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  act  v.  scene  iii.  Falstaff,  seeing  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  exclaims 

* here’s  no  vanity!’  upon  which  passage  Bishop  War  burton  comments  thus:  * In  our  Author’s 

* time,  the  negative,  in  a common  speech,  was  used  to  design  ironically  the  excess  of  a thing. 

* Thus  Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  says, 

* O here’s  nd  foppery! 

* Death,  I can  endure  the  stocks  better;’ 

* meaning,  as  the  passage  shews,  that  the  foppery  was  excessive.  And  so  in  many  other 
‘ places.’ 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  another  instance  of  the  same  mode  of  expression  from  the  Tale 
of  a Tub,  by  the  same  Author : 

1 Here  was  no  subtile  device  to  get  a wench.*  It. 

53  A letter  stole.]  Stole,  from  the  Uaiin  sto'a , we  think,  means  A robe;  and  so,  M thr? 
day,  * Groom  of  the  stole,'  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe. 
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Act  4.] 

Come,  you  shall  be  my  friend.5*  If  all 

hit 

Chi.  Hang  me! 

Cle.  I'll  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 
Priest.  Say  then ; 

I'm  yours.  What  must  I do? 

Cle.  1’th’  morning, 

But  very  early,  will  the  princess  visit 
The  temple  of  the  goddess,  being  troubled 
With  strange  things  that  distract  her : From 
the  oracle 

(Being  strongly  too  in  love)  she  will  demand 
Die  goddess'  pleasure,  and  a man  to  cure  her. 
That  oracle  you  give : Describe  my  brother  j 
You  know  him  |ierfectly. 

Priest.  1 have  seen  him  often. 

Cle.  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man 
she  shall  meet  with. 

When  she  comes  out:  Y’ou  understand  me? 
Priest.  Well! 


Cle.  Which  shall  be  he  attending.  This 
And  easily  without  suspicion  ended ; fis  all. 
Nor  none  dare  disobey;15  'tis  Heav’n  that 
does  it,  [pect  it? 

And  who  dares  cross  it  then,  or  once  sus- 
The  venture  is  most  easy. 

Priest.  1 will  do  it. 

Cle.  As  you  shall  prosper? 

Priest.  As  I shall  prosper! 

Cle.  Take  this  loo,  and  farewell!  But  first, 
hark  hither.  [her  mistress ! 

Chi.  What  a young  whore's  this  to  betray 
A thousand  cuckolds  shall  that  husband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  so  mischievous. 
I’ll  put  a spoke  among  your  wheels. 

Cle  Be  constant ! 

Priest.  'Tis  done. 

Chi.  I'll  do  no  more  at  drop-shot  then. 

[ Exit . 

Priest.  Farewell,  wench ! [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  a Servant  and  Stremon , at  the  door, 
Serv. Tl  E stirs,  he  stirs. 

^ Sire.  Let  him ; I’m  ready  for  him ; 
He  shall  not  this  day  perish,  if  his  passions 
May  be  fed  with  musick.  Are  they  ready? 

Enter  Memnon. 

Serv.  All,  all.  See  where  he  comes. 

Stre.  I’ll  be  straight  for  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  Eumencs  and  Captains. 

Serv.  IIow  sad  he  looks,  and  sullen!  Here 
are  the  Captains:  [S/awrf  close. 

My  fear’s  past  now. 

Mem.  Put  case,  i’  th*  other  world 
She  do  not  love  me  neither?  I am  old,  ’tis 
certain — 

Eum,  His  spirit  is  a little  quieter. 

Mem.  My  blood  lost,  and  my  limbs  stiff; 
my  embraces, 

Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark’s,  hoary  and 
heatless ; 


My  words  worse : My  fame  only,  and  atchieve- 
ments, 

(Which  are  my  strength,  my  blood,  my  youth, 
my  fashion) 

Must  wooe  her,  win  her,  wed  her;  that’s  but 
wind,  | dows. 

And  women  are  not  brought  to-bed  with  sha- 
I do  her  wrong,  much  Wrong;  she’s  young 
and  blessed. 

Sweet  as  the  spring,  and  as  his  blossoms  tender. 
And  1 a nipping  North-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  frosty  isicles:  Are  the  souls 
so  too,  [loveless? 

When  they  depart  hence,  lame  and  old,  and 
No  sure;  'tis  ever  youth  there;  Time  and 
Death  [nion 

Follow  our  flesh  no  more;  and  that  forc’d opi- 
That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I believe  not. 

Enter  Stremon , like  Orpheus. 

There  must  be  love,  there  is  love.  What  art 
thou  ? 


54  Come , ye  shall  he  my  friend : 

Chi.  If  all  hit , hang  me, 

. . I'll  make  ye  richer  than  the  goddess .]  Here  again  the  speakers  are  strangely  jumbled,  and 
11  »s  the  only  place  in  the  play  where  all  the  editions  don’t  blindly  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  false  track.  In  this  the  first  folio  reads. 

Come , ye  shall  he  my  friend ; if  all  hit. 

Chi.  Hang  me, 

r ll  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

Die  two  following  editions  endeavouring  to  correct  the  mistake  only  made  it  greater.  Mr 
^ympson  too  saw  the  mistake  in  the  last  line.  Seward. 

35  Nor  none  dare  disobey.']  The  use  of  two  negatives  in  this  manner  (which  we  now  esteem 
very  incorrect)  is  so  common  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  our  Authors,  that  it  cannot  be 
looked  on  as  an  error  of  the  press,  although  Shakespeare  himself  mentions  the  rule  of  two  nega- 
l,vcs  making  an  affirmative.  Seward. 
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SONG. 

Orph.  Orpheus  I am,  come  from  the  deep5 
below,  [shew  • 

To  thee,  fond  man,  the  plagues  of  love  to 
To  the  fair  fields  where  loves  eternal  dwell 
There’s  none  that  conic,  but  first  they  pass 
thro’  hell:  [ever 

Hark,  and  beware!  unless  thou  hast  lov’d, 
Rclov’d  again,  thou  shah  see  those  joys  never. 

Hark,  how  they  groan  that  died  despairing! 

Oh,  take  heed  then! 

Hark,  how  they  howl  for  over-daring! 

All  these  were  men. 

They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  fame. 
They  lose  their  name; 

And  they  that  bleed 
Hark  how  they  speed. 

Now  in  cold  frosts,  now  scorching  fires 
They  sit,  and  curse  their  lost  desires: 

Nor  shall  these  souls  be  free  from  pains  and 
fears, 

Till  women  waft  them  over  in  their  tears. 

Mem.  How!  should  1 know  my  passage  is 
denied  me,56 

Or  which  of  all  the  devils  dare 

Eum.  This  song 
Was  rarely  form’d  to  fit  him. 

SONG. 

Orph.  Charon,  oh,  Charon, 

Thou  wafter  of  the  souls  to  bless  or  band 
Cha.  Who  calls  the  ferry  men  of  hell? 
Orph.  Come  near, 

And  say  who  lives  in  jov,  and  who  in  fear. 
Cha.  Those  that  die  well,  eternal  joy  shall 
follow;  [swallow! 

Those  that  die  ill,  their  own  foul  fate  shall 
Orph.  Shall  thy  black  bark  those  guilty 
spirits  stow 

That  kill  themselves  for  love? 

Cha.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  [near ; 

My  cordage  cracks  when  such  great  sins  are 
No  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I myself  can  steer. 
Orph.  What  lovers  pass,  and  in  Elyzium 
reign?  [again. 

Cha.  Those  gentle  loves  that  are  befov’d 
Orph.  This  soldier  loves,  and  fain  would 
die  to  w’in; 

Shall  he  go  on? 


Cha.  No,  *tis  too  foul  a sin. 

He  must  not  come  aboard  ; 1 dare  not  ror;'j 
Storms  of  despair  and  guilty  blood  will  blow,  f 
Orph.  Shall  time  release  him,  say?  C 
Cha.  No,  no,  no,  no.  ) 

Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  pray’r: 
My  hpat  is  Destiny;  and  who  then  dare. 

Rut  those  appointed,  come  aboard?  Live  still, 
And  love*  by  reason,  mortal,  not  by  will. 
Orph.  Anil  when  thy  mistress  shall  close 

up  thine  eyes 

Cha.  Then  come  aboard,  and  pass. 

Orph.  ’Till  when,  be  wise. 

Cha.  ’Till  when,  be  wise. 

Eum.  How  still  lie  sits!  I hope  this  song 
has  settled  him.  _ [eyes yet. 

1 ('apt.  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  fiery 

I fear,  for  all  this 

2 Capt.  Stremon,  still  apply  to  him. 

Sire.  Give  me  more  room  then.  Sweetly 

strike,  divinely, 

Such  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at! 

Orph.  The  power  1 have  o’er  both  beast 
and  plant; 

Thou  man  alone  feel’st  miserable  want.57 

[Music. 

Strike,  ye  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will, 
And  lose  your  savage  wildness  by  my  skill. 

Enter  a masque  of  beasts. 

This  lion  was  a man  of  war  that  died. 

As  thou  wouldst  do,  to  gild  his  lady’s  pride: 
This  dog,  a fool,  that  hung  himself  for  love: 
Thin  ape,  with  daily  hugging  of  a glove. 
Forgot  to  cat,  and  (lied  : Tins  goodly  tree. 

An  usher  that  still  pew  before  his  lady. 
Wither’d  at  root : This,  for  he  could  not  wooe, 
A grumbling  lawyer:  This  py’d  bird,  a page. 
That  melted  out  because  he  wanted  n,rc. 

Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more. 

[Exit  Mem  non. 
Eum.  He  steals  off  silently,  as  tho’  he’d 
sleep.  [fancy. 

No  more;  but  all  be  near  him;  feed  his 
Good  Stremon,  still!  This  may  lock  up  his 
folly; 

\ct  Ileav’n  knows  I much  fear  him.  Away, 
softly!  [Exeunt  Capt  aim. 

Fool.  Did  1 not  dp  most  doggedly? 
tS/ n\  Most  rarely.  [dog  again? 

Fool,  lie’s  a brave  man;  when  shall  we 
Page.  Untie  me  first,  for  God’s  sake. 

Fool.  Help  the  boy; 


56  How  should  I knot1'. J The  Editors  of  1750  change  / to  Ac;  but  the  old  reading  is  cer*i 
tainly  right;  for  as  Memnon  imagined  Stremon  to  be  Orpheus,  he  would  not  ask  how  should 
he  know.  The  meaning  is,  * What  is  it  you  tell  me?  If  1 should  know  iny  passage  was 
• denied,  or  which  of  the  devils  durst— — opjwse  my  entrance  to  Elyzium,’  &c. 

, 57  Orph.  The  power  I have  both  over  beast  and  plant. 

Thou  man  atone  feel’ st  miserable  want.]  This  appeared  quite  unintelligible  to  Mr. 
Sympson.  I think  there  is  nothing  but  an  of  wanting  to  make  it  clear,  which  1 have  there-; 
fore  added.  Seward- 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  of  the  pow'v.  but  his  alteration  is  hard,  and  the  old  reading  (with  the 
usual  licence  of  construction)  conveys  the  same  sense. 
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Act  4.J 


He’s  in  a wood,  poor  child ! Good  honey 
Stremon,  [play 

Let's  have  a bear-baiting  \ you  shall  see  me 
The  rarest  for  a single  dog!  at  head  ait; 

And  if  I do  not  win  immortal  glory, 

Elay  dog  play  devil. 

Sire.  Peace  for  this  time! 
l-'ool.  Prithee  [howl 

Let’s  sing  him  a black  saniis;  then  let’s  all 
In  our  own  beastly  voices.  Tree,  keep  your 
time. 

Untie  there.  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

Strc.  Away,  ye  a?s,  away! 

Fool.  Why*  let  us  do  something 
To  satisfy  the  gentleman  ; he’s  mad, 

(A  gentleman-like  humour,  and  in  fashion**) 
And  must  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Sire.  Peace, 

And  come  hi  quickly  ; ’tis  ten  to  one  else 
He'll  find  a stall  to  beat  a dog.  No  more 
words ; 

I’ll  get  you  all  employment.  Soft,  soft!  in 
all!  [Axe. 

Enter  Chi  lax  and  Cine. 

Chi.  When  cam’st  thou  over,  wench? 

Cloe.  But  now  this  evening, 
nd  have  l.en  ever  since  looking  outSiphax ; 
th'  wars,  he  would  have  look’d  the.  Sure  h’ 
Some  other  mistress?  [has  gotten 

Chi.  A thousand,  wench,  a thousand; 
They  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn  ; they  eat  up  all  the  soldiers. 
Cloe.  Are  they  so  hungry?  Vet,  by  their 
leave,  Chiiax, 

I’ll  have  a snatch  too. 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still.  Wench? 

Cloe.  Why  should  I not?  He  had  my 
And  all  my  youth.  [maidenhead, 

Chi.  Thou  art  come  the  happiest, 

In  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wench,  the 
fittest, 

If  thou  dar’st  make  thy  fortune!  By  this'iight* 
Cloe  • -■  [let  me — 

And  so  I'll  kiss  thee:  And  if  thou  wilt  but 

For  ’tis  well  worth  a kindness 

Cloe.  What  should  I let  you  ? 

Chi.  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  still  old  Chiiax. 

Chi.  Still,  still,  and  ever  shall  be.  If,  I say, 


Thou  wo’t  strike  the  stroke — I canuot  do 
much  harm,  wench. 

Cloe.  Nor  much  good. 

Chi.  Siphax  shall  be  thy  husband. 

Thy  very  husband,  woman;  thy  fool,  thy 
Or  what  thou'lt  make  him.  [cuckold, 

Cloe.  I am  over-joy’d,59  [Kiss  me. 

Ravish’d,  clean  ravish'd  with  this  fortune! 
Or  1 shall  lose  myself.  My  husband,  said 
vou?  [do  it, 

Chi . Said  I?  and  will  say,  Cloe;  nay,  and 
And  do  it  home  too ; j»eg  thee  as  close  to  him 
As  birds60  are  with  a pin  to  one  another: 

1 have  it,  I can  do  it.  Thou  want’st  cloaths 
too, 

And  he’ll  be  bang’d,  unless  he  marry  thee, 
Ere  he  maiutaiu  thee:  Now  he  has  ladies, 
courtiers. 

More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes; 
We’re  taken  up  for  threshers.  Will  you  bite? 
Cloe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me 

Cloe.  Yes,  and  let  you——— 

Chi.  What? 

Cloe.  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Chi.  The  turn,6*  the  good  turn? 

Cloe.  Any  turn;  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That’s  the  right  turn; -for  that  turns 
up  the  belly. 

I cannot  stay;  take  vour  instructions, 

And  something  toward  hou&hoid.  Come! 
whatever 

I shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly, 

And  keep  your  times  1 point  you;  for.  I’ll 
tell  you, 

A strange  way  you  must  wade  thro’. 

Cloe.  Fear  not  me.  Sir.  [modicum, 

Chi.  Come  then,  and  let’s  dispatch  this 
For  1 liave  but  an  hour  to  stay,  a short  one  ; 
Besides,  more  water  for  another  mill. 

Ail  old  weak  over-shot  I must  provide  for. 
There’s  an  Old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  What’s  that? 

Chi.  A bawdy-house, 

Cloe.  A pox  consume  it! 

Chi.  I f the  stones  ’tis  built  on- 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flesh  lives  in  it. 
Your  curse  came  handsomely ! Fear  not ; 

there’s  ladies,  [citizens. 

And  other  good  sad  people,6*  your  pink’d 


**  A gentle  man- like  humour , and  in  fashion .j  In  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Master  Stephen  says,  4 1 am  mightily  given  to  melancholy,’  and  Master  Matthew  replies,  4 Oh, 

4 its  vour  only  fine  humour,  Sir;  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit.’  This 
Mr.Whalley  observes,  4 was  designed  as  a sneer  upon  the  fantastic  behaviour  of  the  gallants  in 
4 that  age,  who  affected  the  appearing  melancholy,  and  abstracted  from  common  objects.’  This 
passage  of  our  Authors  seems  intended  to  ridicule  the  same,  or  the  like  follv.  11. 

5y  / am  overjoy'd,  fsV.]  These  words,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  have  hitherto  been  given 
to  Chiiax.  We  have  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  Cloe. 

60  As  birds  are  with  a pit ij  The  Editors  of  1/30  read,  As  boards  are  with  a pin.  # 

tl  Chi.  The  turn,  &c.J  This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  appear  only  in  the  first  folio. 
Fidelity  obliges  us  to  restore  them  to  the  text.  They  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  one  of  Fletcher’s 
unguarded  moments. 

4*  And  other  good  sad  people .]  Sad  here  signifies  the  same  with  sage,  wise  or  sober. 

Seward. 

We 
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That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a sheet  there: 
Come,  wench ! [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cleanthc  and  Siphax . 

Cle.  A soldier,  and  so  fearful? 

Sip.  Can  you  blame  me. 

When  such  a weight  lies  on  me? 

Cle.  Fy  upon  you ! 

I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely, 
And  tor  your  wife;  with  her  own  will. 

Sip.  Good  sister  ■ [morrow, 

Cle.  YY  hat  a distrustful  man  are  youl  To- 

To-inorrow  morning 

Sip.  Is  it  possible? 

Can  there  be  such  a happiness? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me  [night 

If  then  you  be  not  married!  If  to-morrow 
You  do  not  -"  - 
Sip.  Oh,  dear  sister — - 
Cle.  What  you  would  do. 

What  you  desire  to  do— lie  with  her— devil! 
What  a dull  man  are  you! 

Sip.  Nay,  I believe  now. 

And  shall  she  love  me? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  ami  stroke  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  I will  be  her  servant. 

Cle.  ’Tls  your  duty. 

Sip.  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will. ' 
Cle.  Yes,  *tis  reason ; 

She  is  a princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 
Sip.  What  would  you  be?  for  I would  have 
you,  sistef,  [man 

Chuse  some  great  place  about  us : As  her  wo* 
Is  not  so  fit. 

Cle  No,  no,  I shall  find  places.  [her. 
Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a lady  of  her  bed-cham- 
I hold  not  so  fit  neither.  Some  great  title. 
Believe  it,  shall  be  look'd  out. 

Cle.  You  may;  a duchess. 

Or  such  a toy;  a small  thing  pleases  me.  Sir. 
j Sip.  What  you  will,  sister.  If  a neighbour 
prince. 

When  we  shall  come  to  reign 

Cle . We  shall  think  on’t. 

Be  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too, 
And  let  me  work  the  rest;  within  this  half- 
hour  [ing. 

The  princess  will  be  going;  ’tis  almost  morn* 
Away,  and  mind  your  business! 

Sip.  Fortu ue  bless  us!  [Exeunt 

Enter  King , Polydor , and  Lords. 

Polyd.  I do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish 
Hie!  [marriage? 

King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy 
Polyd.  Most  worthy.  Sir,  where  worth 
again  shall  meet  her; 


[Act  4. 

But  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  low  and 
heavy,63  [her. 

Altho*  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hide 
I dare  not  he  a traitor;  and  Vis  treason 
But  to  imagine — As  you  love  your  honour-* — * 
King.  'Tis  her  first  maiden  doting,  and,  if 
I know  it  kills  her.  [cross’d, 

1 Lord.  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves 

him?  [story) 

King.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  hri 
Her  maid  Lucippe ; on  what  reason  too. 

And  ’tis  beyond  all,  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  Sir, 

Ev  n by  your  wisdom,  by  that  great  discretion 
You  owe  to  rule  and  order 

2 Lord.  This  man’s  mad  sure. 

To  plead  against  his  fortune! 

1 Lord.  And  the  king  too, 

Willing  to  have  it  so. 

Polyd . By  those  dead  princes,  [at, 

From  whose  descents  you  stand  a star  admir'd 
I-ay  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues! 

Tate  heed,  for  honour’s  sake,  take  heed ! The 
bramble 

No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose. 

It  cankers  all  her  beauty  i nor  the  vine, 

When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy.  Gc*kI  my  lords, 
Who  builds  a monument,  the  basis  jasper. 
And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

2 Lord.  You  wrong  your  worth ; 

You  are  a gentleman  descended  nobly. 

1 Lord.  In  both  bloods  truly  noble. 

King.  Say  you  were  not, 

My  will  can  make  you  so. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never ! 

’Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it; 
’Tis  virtue  which  I want,  ’tis  temperance; 
Man,  honest  man ! Is’t  fit  your  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness, 
brother? 

Or  such  a blessed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
(For  1 ain  most  lascivious)  and  fell  .angers 
(In  which  I’m  also  mischievous)  her  husband? 
Oh,  gods  preserve  her!  I am  wild  as  winter. 
Ambitious  as  the  devil ; out  upon  me! 

I hate  myself.  Sir.  If  you  dare  bestow  her 
Upon  a subject,  you  have  one  deserves  her. 
King.  But  him  she  does  not  love : I know 
your  meaning. 

This  young  man’s  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a mirror.  What  must  now  be  done, 
lords  ? 

For  I am  gravel'd : I f she  have  not  him, 

She  dies  for  certain ; if  his  brother  miss  her, 
Farewell  to  him,  and  all  our  honours! 

1 Lord.  He  is  dead.  Sir, 

(Your  grace  has  heard  of  that?)  and  strangely. 


THE  MAD  LOVER. 


\\  c believe  Mr.  Seward  is  the  first  divine  who  ever  discovered,  that  sage,  wise , sober  people 
were  to  be  met  with  at  a bawdy-house. 

03  Sailing  slow  and  heavy.]  Mr.  Sympson  wmuld  read  low,  to  make  the  antithesis  stronger 
to  the  next  line.  But  I rather  prefer  the  old  text,  or  at  least  think  it  too  good  to  need  any 
change.  Seward. 

W e think  Mr. Sympson  s conjecture  happy;  nay,  believe  his  reading  to  be  the  true.* 
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Act  4 ] 


King.  No, 

I can  assure  you,  ilo;  there  was  a trick  in’t : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.  What  ails  the 
gentleman  ? 

[ Polydor  is  sick  on  the  sudden. 
Hold  him!  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden. 

Extremely  ill,  wondrous  ill. 

King.  Where  did  it  take  you? 

Polyd.  Here  in  my  head,  Sir,  and  mv  heart. 

For  Heav’n’s  sake — • — [sently. 

King.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  pre- 

And  bid  mv  doctors 

Polyd.  No,  I shall  be  well,  Sir.  [sake, 
I do  beseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods* 
Remember  my  poor  brother!  1 shall  pray 

then [will  do  it. 

King.  Away!  he  grows  more  weak  still.  1 
Or  Heav’n  forget  me  ever!  Now  your  coun- 
sels, [Exit  Polyd. 

For  I am  at  my  wit's  end . W hat  with  you.  Sir? 

Enter  Messenger , with  a letter. 

Mess.  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius* 

King.  Yet  more  troubles? [all; 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms,64  and  like  to  win 


Supplies  are  sent  for,  and  the  general,  [him ; 
This  is  more  cross  than  t’other ! Come,  let’s  to 
For  he  must  have  her  (’tis  necessity) 

Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.  Let's  plead  all> 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  all  reason, 
If  love  can  hear  o’  that  side*.  If  she  yield. 

We  have  fought  best,  and  won  the  noblest 
field.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Eumcncs , Captains , and  Stremon. 

2 Capt.  1 have  brought  the  wench ; a lusty 
wench. 

And  somewhat  like  the  princess. 

Eum.  'Tis  the  better;  let’s  sec  her; 

And  go  you  in  and  tell  him,  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  visit  him.  How  sleeps  he,  Strc* 
mon?  [Polydor; 

S/rc.  He  cannot,  only  thinks,  and  calls  on 
Swears  he  will  not  be  fool’d;  sometimes  he 
rages. 

And  sometimes  sits  and  muses. 

[Exit  Stremon . 

Enter  Courtezan  65  and  Captain. 

Eum.  He’s  past  all  help  sure. 

How  do  you  like  her? 


64  The  Spartans  are  in  arms.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  have  these  two  lines  spoke  by  the  Mes- 

senger, as  thinking  that  the  King  had  not  tunc  to  inspect  his  letters:  But  as  a small  pause  was 
sufficient  to  see  the  general  purport  of  them,  and  as  messengers  who  bring  letters  seldom  are  to 
deliver  the  full  contents  of  them  before-hand,  1 make  no  change  here.  The  two  lines  may  be 
even  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Scicard. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  a common  pause  would  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  con* 
tents  of  the  letters,  and  wc  believe  such  pause  to  nave  been  intended  by  our  Poets  but  the  two 
lines  rather  seem  to  convey  the  purport  of  the  letters,  than  to  be  the  beginning  of  them. 

65  Enter  Whore  and  Captain .]  When  the  Whore  goes  out  it  is  said.  Exit  Cloe , and  Cloe 
was  certainly  designed  by  the  Author,  as  the  filthy  description  of  her  in  this  scene  makes  the 
fate  of  Siphax,  in  marrying  her  instead  of  the  Princess,  much  more  comic.  Scicard. 

If  the  Wench  is  Cloe,  the  Captain  should  be  Chilax ; but  their  plot  was  not  on  Metnnon, 
but  Siphax,  and  is  afterwards  put  in  execution.  Eumenes  and  the  Captains  are  here  also 
pursuing  the  device  they  had  meditated  in  the  last  act.  And  the  Authors  seems  to  have 
intended  this  Wench  and  Cloe  as  two  different  women,  though  perhaps  the  players,  from  the 
thinness  of  their  troop,  might  have  assigned  both  parts  to  one  performer.  There  is  not  a word 
in  the  play  to  countenance  the  idea  that  * Cloe  (as  Mr.  Seward  asserts)  was  certainly  designed 
* by  the  Author,'  in  this  place. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  Cloe  seems  a very  different  character  from  the 
abandoned  strumpet  Mr.  Seward  understands  her  to  be;  she  seems  to  have  been  wholly  attached 
to  Siphax,  from  the  words, 

Chi.  Dost  lore  him  still , wench? 

Cloe.  Why  should  I not  ? lie  had  my  maidenhead, 

And  all  my  youth. 

And  her  submission  to  Chilax’s  addresses  proceeds  entirely  from  that  appearing  the  purchase  of 
Siphax  for  her  husband.  It  is  also  paying  Chilax  a very  ill  compliment,  to  suppose  him  so 
eager  after  a woman  who  slinks  like  a poison'd  rat , or  a rotten  cabbage.  As  to  the  words 
Exit  Cloe , they  are  no  authority  at  all,  since  we  find  Enter  Whore  at  her  introduction ; one 
must  therefore  be  erroneous.  But  there  is  a kind  of  proof  that  the  Authors  meant  two  separate 
characters,  in  the  first  folio;  where,  towards  the  catastrophe,  we  read,  Enter  King , Cabs, 
Mcmnon , Clcanthe,  Courtezan,  and  Lords . Wc  therefore  consider  the  person  brought  to 
Memnon  as  a distinct  character;  but  shall  call  her  Courtezan , in  preference  to  Whore. 

The  Players  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters,  were  very  heedless.  In 
this  same  scene,  the  First  Captain  says,  / have  brought  the  Wench ; and  afterwards  is  very  sati- 
rical upon  the  person  who  has  brought  her;  from  whence  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  our  Poefs 
introduced  more  assistant  Captains.  We  have  attempted,  we  hope  with  success,  to  place  the 
speeches  of  the  Captains  more  consistently  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
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1 Capt.  By  th‘  mass,  a cood  round  virgin ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  resembling.  She’s  well 
cloath’d  too. 

Eum.  But  is  she  sound  ? 

*2  Capt.  Of  wind  and  limb,  l warrant  her. 
Eum.  You  are  instructed,  lady? 

Court . Yes;  and  know,  Sir, 

How  to  behave  myself,  ne’er  fear. 

Eum.  Polybius, 

Where  did  he  get  this  vermin? 

1 Capt.  Hang  him,  badger! 

There’s  not  a hole  free  from  him;  whores 
and  whores’  mates 
Do  all  pay  him  obedience. 

Eum.  Indeed,  i’th*  war 
II is  quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  whore, 
And  lin’d  with  whore.  Beshrew  me,  ’tis  a fair 
whore. 

1 Capt.  She  has  smock’d  away  her  blood : 
but,  fair  or  foul. 

Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  leg  up, 
Comes  not  amiss  to  him  ; he  rides  like  a night- 
All  ages,  all  religions.  [mare, 

Eum.  Can  you  state  it  ? 

Court.  I’ll  make  a shift. 


[Act  4. 

Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 

Court.  I^et  him;  he’s  not  the  nrst  man  I 
have  lain  with. 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last. 

Enter  Mem n on. 

2 Capt.  He  comes;  no  more  words;  [her! 
She  has  her  lesson  throughly.  I low  he  views 
Eum.  Go  forward  now ; so!  bravely ; stand! 
Mem.  Great  lady, 

How  humbly  I am  bound 

^ Court.  You  shall  not  kneel,  Sir.  [soldier; 
Come,  1 have  done  you  wrong.  Stand,  my 
And  thus  I make  amends.  [Awsci  him. 

Eum.  A plague  confound  you! 

Is  this  your  slate? 

2 Capt.  ’Tis  well  enough. 

^ Mem.  Oh,  lady,  [beauty, 

Your  royal  hand,  your  band,  my  dearest 
Is  more  than  I must  purchase!  Here,  divine 
I dare  revenge  my  wrongs. — Ha  ! fonc> 

l Capt.  A damn’d  foul  one. 

Eum.  The  lees  of  bawdy  prunes/*^  mourning 
gloves ! 

All  spoil’d,  by  Heav’n. 


The  lees  of  bnialy  prewns  ] This  reading  obtained  till  17.SO;  when  the  modest  and  judi- 
cious Editors  of  that  a*ra  chose  to  substitute  bretcii  for  prewns.  Though  they  may  stand 
excused  Cor  not  understanding  the  expression,  bawdy  prewns,  whence  had  they  the  right  of 
introducing  brewis,  without  the  least  notice  given  to  their  readers?  That  prunes  is  the  right 
word  (while  brewis  is  devoid  of  meaning)  appears  beyond  a doubt.  Memnon,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  counterfeit  princess,  expresses  a surprise;  which  Eumenes  explains  the  cause  of,  by  sup- 
l*osing  he  had  discovered  the  lees  of  bawdy  prewns  upon  il.  Slewed  prewhs  Were  the  constant 
appendages  of  a brothel  in  our  Authors*  time:  The  last  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  notes  on 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  scene  iii.  furnishes  the  following  proofs  of  this  fact: 

‘ l)r.  Lodge,  in  lus  pamphlet  called  Wit’s  Miserie,  or  the  World’s  Madnessc,  1496,  de- 

* scribes  a bawd  thus:  ‘ Ibis  is  shoe  that  hues  wait  at  ail  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come 
“ up  to  London ; and  you  shall  know  her  dwelling  by  & dish  of  stew'd  prunes  in  the  window, 
**  and  two  or  three  fleering  wenches  sit  knitting  or  sowing  in  her  shop.’ 

‘ In  Measure  for  \Iea>urc,  actii.  the  male  bawd  excuses  himself  for  having  admitted  El- 

* Iww’s  wife  into  his  house,  by  saying.  ‘ that  she  came  iu  great  with  child,  and  longing  for 
•*  stew'd  prunest  which  stood  in  a dish,*  &c. 

4 Slender,  who  apparently  wishes  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  by  a seeming  pro- 
‘ pensity  to  love  us  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  measured  weapons  with  a fencing-master  for  a 

* dish  (if  stew'd  prunes.' 

• In  another  olt!  dramatic  piece,  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a Good  Play  the  Direl  is  in  il, 
‘ 161s,  a bravo  enters  with  money,  and  says,  “ This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews,  you  need  not 
“ untie  it;  ’tis  stew-money,  Sir,  stew'd  prune  cash.  Sir.* 

‘ Among  the  other  sins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated  Gabriel  Hervey,  by  his 
' antagonist  Nash,  ‘ to  be  drunk  with  the  sirrop  or  liquor  of  slew'd  prunes,'  is  not  the  least 
insisted  on. 

‘In  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  a collection  of  satirical  poems,  tCt2,  a whoring  knave  is  men- 
tinned,  as  taking  f 

“ Burnt  wine,  stew'd  prunes,  a punk  to  solace  him.’ 

* In  The  Knave  of  Spades,  another  collection  of  the  same  kind,  lGll,  is  tile  following 
‘ description  of  u wanton  inveigling  a young  man  into  her  house; 

«« He  to  his  liquor  falls, 

“ While  she  unto  her  maids  for  cakes, 

**  Stew'd  prunes , and  pippins,  calls.’ 

* So,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  a comedy,  1 Gig.  'To  search  my  house!  I have 
no  varlets,  no  stew'd  prunes , no  she  fiery,’  &c. 

‘ The  passages  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  a dish  of  stew'd  prunes  was  not 

* only  the  ancient  designation  of  a brothel,  but  the  constant  appendage  to  it. 

• From  A Treatise  on  the  Lucs  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Clowes,  one  of  her  majesty’s 

surgeon^ 
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Act  b ] 

Mem.  Ha!  who  art  thou? 

1 Copt.  A shame  on  you. 

You  clawing  scabby  whore! 

Mem.  I say,  who  art  thou? 

Eum.  Why,  ’tis  the  princess.  Sir. 

Mem.  The  devil.  Sir ! 

'Tis  some  rogue  tiling. 

Vwrt.  If  this  abuse  be  love.  Sir, 

Or  1,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty 
Eum.  So  far  thou  It  never  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep; 

For,  if  you  be  the  princess,  I will  love  you, 
indeed  I will,  and  honour  you,  light  for  you: 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes.  i3y  1 ieav’n,  she  stinks ! 
Who  art  thou? 

Stinks  like  a poison’d  rat  behind  a hanging. 
Woman,  who  art? — Like  a rotten  cabbage. 

2 Copt.  You’re  much  to  blame,  Sir;  ’tis 
the  princess. 

Mem.  How  1 
She  the  princess? 

Eum.  And  the  loving  princess. 

1 Capt.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

Mem.  Come  hither  once  more; 

The  princess  smells  like  morning’s  breath, 
pure  amber. 

Beyond  the  courted  India  in  her  spices. 

Still  a dead  rat,  by  Heaven  I Thou  a princess  ? 
Eum.  What  a dull  whore  is  this? 

Mem.  I’ll  tell  you  presently; 

For,  if  she  be  a princess,  as  she  may  be 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  1 shall  find 
ner. 

Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I brought  over: 

If  she  be  sprung  from  th’  royal  blood — the 
lion ! 


He’ll  do  you  reverence;  else 

Court.  I beseech  your  lordship 

Eum.  lie’ll  tear  her  all  to  pieces.67 
Court.  1 am  no  princess,  Sir. 

Mnn.  Who  brought  thee  hither? 

2 Capt.  I f you  confess,  we’ll  hang  you, 

Court.  Good  iny  lord 

Mem.  Who  art  thou  then? 

Court.  A poor  retaining  whore,  Sir, 

To  one  of  your  lordship’s  captains. 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore! 

Go;  be  a whore  still,  and  stink  worse.  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  [Exit  Courtezan . 

What  fools  arc  these,  and  coxcombs! 

[Exit  Mcmnan. 

Eum.  I am  right  "lad  yet, 

He  takes  it  with  such  ligntness. 

1 Capt  Methinks  his  face  too 

Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.  How  he  looks! 
Eum.  Where’s  your  dead  rat? 

2 Capt.  The  devil  dine  upon  her! 

Lions?  Why,  what  a medicine  had  he 

gotten 

To  try  a whore  1 

Enter  Stremon. 

S/re.  Here's  one  from  Polydor  stays  to  speafc 
with  ye. 

Eum.  With  whom?  [been? 

Sire.  With  all.  Where  has  the  general 
He’s  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 

Eum.  Come, 

I’ll  tell  thee  how ; I’m  glad  yet  he’s  so  merry. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V, 


Enter  Chilax  and  Priestess. 

Chi.  ■yi^IiAT  lights  are  those  that  enter 
**  there?  Still  nearer? 

Plague  o’  your  rotten  itch!  do  you  draw  me 
hither 

Jnto  the  temple,  to  betray  me?  Was  there  no 
place 

To  satisfy  your  sin  in — Gods  forgive  me} 

Still  they  come  forward. 

Priest ..  Peace,  you  fool!  I have  found  it: 
Tis  the  young  princess  Cal  is. 


Chi.  Tis  the  devil. 

To  claw  us  for  our  cattcrwauling. 

Priest.  Retire  softly. 

I did  not  look  lor  you  these  two  hours,  lady. 
Beshrewyoor  haste! — That  way.  [To  Chilax. 

Chi.  'I  hat  goes  to  th’  altar, 

You  old  blind  beast! 

Priest.  I know  not;  any  way. 

Still  they  come  nearer.  I'll  in  to  th*  oracle. 
Chi.  That’s  well  remember’d;  I’ll  iu  with 
you. 

Priest.  Do.  [Lavnp/, 


* surgeons,  159(5,  and  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  it  appears  that  prunes  were  directed  to  be 
4 boiled  in  broth  for  those  persons  already  infected,  and  that  both  sit  wed  prunes  and  roasted 
■ apples  were  commonly,  though  unsuccessfully,  taken  by  way  of  prevention.’ 

Mr.  Stecvens’s  note  is  ujxm  the  words,  ' There’s  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a stew'd 

* prune*  R. 

67  Eum.  He'll  tear  her  all  to  prices  ] This  is  gi\en  to  Eumenes  in  alithc  editions,  when 
it  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  Memnon  s speech.  Sc  waul. 

The  speech  belqngs  to  Eumenes ; had  it  been  Memnon’s,  it  would  run.  He'll  tear  you 
ill  to  pieces . 
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Enter  Cults  and  her  train , with  lights,  sing- 
ing: Eucippe  and  Clcanthe. 

SONG. 

Oh,  fair  sweet  goddess,  queen  of  loves. 

Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves, 

Humble-ey’d,  and  ever  ruing 

Those  |KX>r  hearts,  their  loves  pursuing ! 

Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights, 

Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasure. 

Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure! 

Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring. 

Thou  continual  youth  and  spring. 

Grant  this  lady  her  desires, 

And  cv’ry  hour  we’ll  crown  thy  fires. 

Enter  a Nun. 

Nun.  You  about  her,  all  retire. 

Whilst  the  princess  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  th’  oracle  1 will  attend  ye. 

[£ril  Nun,  and  draws  the  curtain 
close  ta  Calis. 

Enter  Strcmon  and  Eumcncs. 

Stre.  He  will  abroad. 

Eum.  How  docs  his  humour  hold  him? 
Stre.  He’s  now  grown  wondrous  sad,  weeps 
often  too,  [ly. 

Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strange- 
Eum.  Does  he  not  curse? 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  fury, 

OB’  ring  some  new  attempt? 

Stre.  Neither.  ' To  tn  temple,’ 

Js  all  we  hear  of  now:  What  there  he  will 

do [him. 

Eum.  I hope  repent  his  folly;  let’s  be  near 
Stre.  Where  are  the  rest? 

Eum.  About  a business  [madness, 

Concerns  him  mainly;  if  Hcav’n  cure  this 
He’s  man  for  ever,  Stremon. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  it? 

Eutq.  Yes,  and  much  troubled  with  it,  he's 
now  gone 

To  seek  his  sister  out. 

Stre , Come,  let’s  away  then.  [E.rcun/. 

Enter  Nun,  she  opens  the  curtain  to  Calis. 
Calis  at  the  oracle. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady!  Will  it 
please  you 

To  pass  on  to  the  oracle  ? 

Calls.  Most  humbly. 

[C7<i/tf.i  and  Priestess  in  the  oracle. 


Chi.  Do  you  hear  that? 

Priest.  Yes;  lie  close. 

Chi.  A wildfire  take  you!  [now! 

What  shall  become  of  me  ? I shall  be  bang’d 
Is  this  a time  to  shake?  a halter  shake  you! 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 

Priest.  I’m  monstrous  fearful! 

Chi.  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster,  up  and 
answer!  [me 

A mouldy  mange  upon  your  chaps!  You  told 
1 was  safe  here  till  the  bell  rung. 

Priest.  1 was  prevented,  [princess. 

And  did  not  look  these  three  hours  for  the 
Chi.  Shall  we  be  taken? 

Priest.  Speak,  for  love’s  sake,  Chilax! 

I cannot,  nor  1 dare  not. 

Chi.  I'll  speak  treason. 

For  1 had  as  lieve  be  hang’d  for  that 
Priest.  Good  Chilax ! 

Chi.  Must  it  be  sung  or  said?  What  shall 
1 tell  ’em? 

They’re  here;  here  now,  preparing. 

Priest.  Oh,  my  conscience ! 

Chi.  Plague  o’  your  spur-gall ’d  conscience! 
does  it  tire  now, 

Now  when  it  should  be  toughest?  1 could 
make  thee 

Priest.  Save  us!  we’re  both  undone  else. 
Chi.  Down,  you  dog  then! 

Be  quiet,  and  be  stanch  too;  no  inundations. 
Nun.  Here  kneel  again;  and  Venus  grant 
your  wishes! 

Calis.  Oh,  divincst68  star  of  Hcav’n, 

Thou  in  pow’r  above  the  seven : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires, 

’Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires; 
Thou,  on,  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart: 

Thou  the  fuel,  and  the  flame; 

Thou  in  Heav’n,  and  here  the  same ; 
Thou  the  wooer,  and  the  woo’d  : 
Thou  the  hunger,  and  the  food : 
Thou  the  prayer,  and  the  prav’d $ 
Thou  what  is,  or  shall  be  said : 
Thou  still  voung,  and  golden  tressed. 
Make  me  lay  thy  answer  blessed ! 
Chi.  When?  [by  all  means; 

Priest.  Now  speak  handsomely,  and  small 
I have  told  von  what.  [ Thunder . 

Chi.  But*  i’ll  tell  you  a new  tale. 

Now  for  iny  ncck-verse,69  1 have  heard  thy 
pray'rs. 

And  mark  me  well, 

Music,  Penns  descends. 

Nun . The  goddess  is  displeased  much ; • 
The  temple  shakes  and  totters : She  appears. 
Bow,  lady,  bow  \ 


( 8 O divine  star  of  fleav'n.']  Former  editions,  Seward, 

(9  Now  for  my  neck-verse.J  When  a person  formerly  had  the  benefit  of  clersy  allowed 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  read,  and  one  verse  was  always  selected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  that 
containing  the  words  miserere  met  l)cus,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  neck-verse , II. 
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Venus.  Purge  me  the  temple  round. 

And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  sound. 
Virgin,  I have  seen  thy  tears. 

Heard  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears; 

Thy  holy  incense  flew  above, 

Hark,  therefore,  to  thy  doom  in  love: 
Had  thy  heart  been  soft  at  first. 

Now  thou  hadst  allay'd  thy  thirst; 

Had  thy  stubborn  wfll  but  bended. 

All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended; 
Therefore  to  be  just  in  love, 

A strange  fortune  thou  must  prove; 
And,  for  thou’st  been  stern  and  coy, 

A dead  love  thou  shah  enjoy. 

Calit . Oh,  gentle  goddess! 

Venus.  Rise,  thy  doom  is  said. 

And  fear  not;  I shall  please  thee  with  the 
dead.  [ Ascends . 

Nun.  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 
Your  holy  rites  ; the  goddess  smiles  upon  you. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Nun. 

Enter  Chilax  in  his  robe. 

Chi.  I’ll  no  more  oracles,  nor  miracles, 
Nor  no  more  church-work ; I’ll  be  drawn  and 
hang'd  first. 

Am  not  1 torn  a-pieoes  with  the  thunder? 
Death,  1 can  scarce  believe  I live  yet! 

It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a cruel,  a huge 
bang!  [whips. 

I had  as  neve  ha*  had  ’em  scratch’d  with  dop- 
Bc  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on  t, 
I would  advise  ye,  my  ola  friends ; the  good 
gentlewoman  [mumping 

Is  strucken  dumb,  and  there  her  grace  sits 
Like  an  old  ape  eating  brawn.  Sure  the  good 
goddess  [princess, 

Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the 
And  how  we  young  men  are  entic’d  to  wick- 
edness [too. 

By  these  lewd  women ; I had  paid  for’t  else 
I’m  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  *twas  a plaguy  thump,  charg’d  with  a 
vengeance ! 

(Enter  Siphax , walks  softly  over  the  stage , 
and  goes  in.) 

’Would  I were  well  at  home!  The  best  is, 
’tis  not  dav.  [anon,  Sir. 

Who’s  that?  na!  Siphax?  I’ll  be  with  you 
You  shall  be  oracled,  I warrant  you. 

And  thuuder’d  too,  as  well  as  I ; your  lordship 

(Enter  Mcmnon , Eumenes,  Stremon,  and 
two  servants  carrying  torches.) 

Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess?  yes.  Ha! 

torches?  [mad, 

And  Mcmnon  coming  this  way?  He’s  dog- 


And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 

He  worries  me.  I must  go  by  him. 

Eum.  Sir? 

Mem.  Ask  me  no  further  questions.  What 
art  thou? 

How  dost  thou  stare?  Stand  off!  Nay,  look 
upon  me, 

I do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee. 

[ Draws  his  swotd . 

Chi.  He  will  kill  me: 

This  is  for  chnrch-work. 

Mem.  Why  dost  thou  appear  now? 

Thou  wert  fairly  slain.  1 know  thee,  Diocles, 
And  know  thine  envy  to  mine  houour: 
But- 

Chi.  Stay,  Mcmnon, 

I am  a spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 
Eum.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus? 

Chi.  ’Tis  true  that  1 was  slain  in  field,  but 
[mark  me, 
, not  manhood : Therefore, 
1 do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour. 

And  on  thee  single. 

Mem.  1 accept  the  challenge. 

Where? 

Chi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem.  When? 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghost,  1 will  attend. 

Chi.  I thank  you. 

Stre.  You’ve  sav’d  vour  throat,  and  hand- 
some ly  • Farewell,  Sir.  [Kri?  Chilax. 
Mem.  Sing  me  the  battle  of  Felusium, 

In  which  this  worthy  died. 

Eum.  This  will  spoil  all,  [down,  Sir, 

And  make  him  worse  than  e’er  he  was.  Sit 
And  give  yourself  to  rest. 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm!  the  scouts  are  all 
come  in.  [nours  win. 

Keep  your  ranks  close,  and  now  your  ho- 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bows,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  shields,  and 
spears ; [pouring ; 70 

Like  a dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows 
scouring. 

The  van-suard  marches  bravely.  Hark,  the 
drums!  Dub,  dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  the  battle 
comes. 

Sec  how  the  arrows  fly. 

That  darken  all  the  sky; 

Hark  how  the  trumpets  sound. 

Hark  how  the  hills  rebound ! 

Tara,  tara,  tara,  tara , tara. 


By 


foully, 

multitudes 


70  Like  a dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest  pouring .]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  cloud  for 
wood ; but  I much  prefer  the  old  reading.  The  closeness  and  firmness  of  an  army,  the  groves 
of  spears,  and  the  dark  horror  of  the  soldiers’  looks,  are  all  finely  imaged  in  this  simile  of  a 
dari  wood  moving.  One  might  indeed  quote  several  authors,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English,  in 
support  of  both  readings,  but  that  is  not  at  present  my  province.  Seward. 

Vol.  L il  L • 
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Hark  how  the  horses  charge  1 in  boys,  boys  in ! 
The  battle  totters;  now  the  wounds  begin ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry, 

Oh,  how  they  die!  [thunder! 

Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm’d  with 
See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 

They  fly,  they  fly ! Eutnenes  has  the  chase, 
And  brave  Polybius  makes  good  his  place. 

To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 

To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods, 

They  fly  for  succour.  Follow,  follow,  fol- 
low! 

Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow  1 Hey,  hey  / 
Brave  Diodes  is  dead. 

And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 

The  battle’s  won,  and  lost. 

That  inauv  a life  has  cost. 

Mem.  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 

[ Exeunt . 

Enter  Chilax. 

Chi  Are  you  gone?  [miracle? 

How  have  1 ’scap’d  this  morning?  By  what 
Sure  I am  ordain’d  for  some  brave  end. 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  How  is  it? 

Chi.  Come;  ’tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cloe.  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me? 

Chi.  Tis  most  certain. 

Cloe.  Such  a gross  ass  to  lore  the  princess? 
Chi.  Peace;  [perfect 

Pull  your  robe  close  about  you.  You  are 
In  all  I taught  you? 

Cloe.  Sure. 

Chi.  Gods  give  thee  good  luck ! 

Tis  strange  my  brains  should  still  be  beating 
knavCTy,  [mischiefs. 

For  all  these  dangers;  but  they’re  needful 
And  such  are  nuts  to  me,  and  1 must  do  ’em. 
You  will  remember  me? 

Cloe.  By  this  kiss,  Chilax  1 [der. 

Chi.  No  more  of  that;  1 fear  another  tnun- 
Cloe.  We  are  not  i’  th’  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi.  Peace ; here  he  comes. 

Now  to  our  business  handsomely.  Away 
now ! [Ext/,  with  Cloe. 

Sip.  ’Twas  sure  tire  princess,  for  he  kneel’d 
unto  her. 

And  she  look’d  every  way:  I hone  the  oracle 
Has  made  me  happy ; me  I hope  sne  look’d  for. 

(Enter  Chilax  and  Cloe,  at  the  other  door.) 
Fortune,  I will  so  honour  thee!  Love,  so 
adore  thee ! [again  top; 

She’s  here  again;  looks  round  about  her, 
’Tis  done,  I know  ’tis  done!  Tis  Chilax  with 
her. 

And  I shall  know  of  him.  Who’s  that? 

Chi.  Speak  softly : 

The  princess  from  the  oracle. 


Sip.  She  views  me; 

By  Hcav’n  blit  beckons  me! 

Chi.  Come  n»  ar,  she  would  have  you. 

Sip.  Oil,  rovai  lady!  [Kisses  her  hand. 
Chi  Nlie  wills  vou  read  that ; for  belike 
she’s  bound  to  silence  [you. 

For  such  a time.  Shc*s  wondrous  gracious  to 
Sip.  lfeav’n  make  me  thankful! 

Chi.  She  would  have  you  read  it. 

[Hr  reads. 

Sip.  Siphax,  the  will  of  Ileav’n  hath  cast 
me  on  thee 

To  be  thy  v.  ife,  whose  will  must  be  obey’d : 
Use  me  with  honour,  1 shall  hive  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  here- 
after. 

Convey  me  to  a secret  ceremony. 

That  both  our  hearts  and  lo\  es  may  be  united ; 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 
We  both  apppear,  where  I will  shew  the 
oracle ; [answer. 

For  till  that  time  I’m  bound,  l must  not  an- 
Sip.  Oh,  happy  1 ! 

Chi.  Y'ou’re  a made  man. 

Sip.  But,  Chilax, 

, Where  are  her  women? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace’s  sister 
(Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  the 
world  yet) 

Knows  of  mis  business. 

Sip.  1 shall  thank  thee,  Chilax ; 

Thou  art  a careful  man. 

Chi.  Your  grace’s  sonant. 

Sip.  1*11  find  a fit  place  for  thee. 

Chi.  If  you  will  not,  . [ward; 

There’s  a good  lady  will.  She  points  you  for- 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune;  not  a word. 
Sir— 

So;  you  are  greas’d,  I hope. 

[Exeunt  Siphax  and  Cloe,  manet  Chilax. 

(Enter  Stremon,  Fool,  and  Page.) 
Stremon,  Fool,  Picus! 

Where  have  you  left  your  lord? 

Stre.  1’  th'  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ? 

Stre.  Wny,  the  king  is  with  him. 

And  all  the  lords. 

Chi . Is  not  the  princess  there  too? 

Stre.  Yes.  (Jitterly; 

And  the  strangest  coil  amongst’em — She  weeps 
The  king  entreats,  and  frowns;  my  lord,  like 
autumn,  [temple 

Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls;  all  the 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  W here’s  young  Polydor? 

S/re.  Dead,  as  they  said,  o’  th'  sudden. 
Chi.  Dead? 

Stre.  For  certain; 

But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There’s  a new  trouble. 

A brave  young  man  he  was;  but  we  must  all 
die.  [morning 

Sire.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this 
Like  a tall  stallion  nun  ? 
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Chi.  No  more  o’  that,  boy. 

Stre.  You  had  been  ferreting. 

Chi.  That’s  ail  one.  Fool!  [fick, 

My  master  Fool,  that  taught  niy  wits  to  traf- 
What  has  your  wisdom  done?  How  have  you 
profited?  [empty; 

Out  with  your  audit:  Come,  you  are  not 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,  do,  you 
shaker.71  [coxcomb! 

What  think  you  of  this  shaking?  Here's  wit, 
Ha,  boys?  ha,  my  fine  rascals?  here’s  a ring ; 71 
How  right  they  go!  [ Pulls  out  a purse. 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 

Chi.  And  here  are  thumpers,  cliequins, 
golden  rogues: 

Wit,  wit,  ye  rascals! 

Fool.  I nave  a sty  here,73  Chilax. 

Chi.  I have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a penny, 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier:  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ; fight  for  victuals ! 
Fool.  Why,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 
Chi.  By  no  means. 

Fool,  'the  valiant,  fiery!74 
Chi.  Fy,  fy!  no. 

Fool.  Be- lee  me.  Sir-  — 

Chi.  I would  1 could,  Sir. 

Fool.  I will  satisfy  you.  [poor  boy, 

Chi.  But  1 will  not  content  you.  Alas, 
Thou  shew’st  an  honest  nature ; weep’st  for 
thy  master?  [chiefs. 

There's  a red,  rogue,75  to  buy  thee  handker- 
Fool.  He  was  an  honest  gentleman,  I have 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour.  Fool. 
But,  Stremon, 

Dost  thou  want  money  too?  No  virtue  living? 
No  firkins  out  at  fingers'  ends? 

Stre.  It  seems  so. 

Chi.  Will  ye  all  serve  me  ? 

Stre.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord-general; 

For  less  I will  not  go. 

Chi.  There’9  gold  for  thee  then ; 

Thou  hast  a soldier’s  mind.  Fool! 

Fool.  Here,  your  first  man. 

Chi.  I will  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a 
fine  wit, 

A dainty  diving  wit)  hold  up! — -just  nothing. 


Go,  graze  i’  th’  commons;  yet  I am  merci- 
ful— - — [gown. 

There's  sixpence:  Buy  a saucer,  steal  an  old 
And  beg  i’  th’  temple  for  a prophet.  Come 

away,  boys!  [sirrah; 

Let’s  sec  how  things  are  carried.  Fool!  up. 
You  may  chance  get  a dinner.  Boy,  your 
preferment 

I’ll  undertake ; for  your  brave  master’s  sake. 
You  shall  not  perish. 

Fool.  Chilax! 

Chi.  Please  me  well.  Fool,  [temple. 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.  Away  to  th’ 
But  stay;  the  king’s  here:  Sport  upon  sport, 
boys. 

Enter  King , Lords,  Siphax  kneeling. 

Clue  with  a veil. 

King.  YY  hat  would  you  have,  captain? 

Speak  suddenly,  for  I am  wondrous  busy. 

Sip.  A pardon,  royal  Sir. 

King,  borwhat? 

Sip  For  that  [alone.  Sir; 

Y\rhich  was  Heav’u’s  will,  should  not  be  mine 
My  marrying  with  this  lady. 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon, 

For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself,  Sir;  [knows. 

But  in  presuming  too  much:  Yet,  Heav’n 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me. 

And the  princess,  royal  Sir. 

King.  What  princess?  [your  sister. 

Sip.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king! 
King.  My  sister?  she’s' i’  th’  temple,  man. 
Sip.  She  is  here.  Sir.  [the  altar. 

Lord.  The  captain’s  mad!  she’s  kneeling  at 
King.  I know  she  is.— With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 

I do  forgive  ye  both : Be  nn veil’d,  lady. 

[Ph?s  off  her  veil. 

Will  you  have  more  forgiveness?  The  man’s  . 

frantic.  [joy.  Sir! 

Come,  let’s  go  bring  her  out.  God  give  you 
Sip.  How!  Cloe?  inyoldCloe? 

[Exeunt  King,  Lords . 
Cloe.  Even  the  same.  Sir.  [tent ! 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  con- 


7a  Do  you  shaker?]  As  I know  no  such  word  as  this,  I believe  it  an  accidental  corruption 
from  a junction  of  two  words  whu-h  “-hould  have  been  separate.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Do  you  shake?  Here,  what  think  you,  &c.  but  as  it  is  most  probable, 
Chilax  means  to  call  the  bool  shaker,  we  have  followed  the  old  books,  only  inserting  a comma. 

1%  Here's  a ring.J  Meaning  the  ringing  of  the  money.  So  Shakespeare  compares  a voice 
to  a piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  cracker!  in  the  ring. 

73  / have  a sty  here .]  A sty  on  his  eye,  desiring  to  have  it  stroked  with  money;  so  Chilax 

before,  , 

Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence. 

74  The  valiant  firie.]  I have  ventured  to  change  this  for  what  I think  the  true  word.  Seieard. 

hi  r.  Seward  for  fine  substitutes  frie.  The  word  we  have  adopted  is  with  scarce  any  vio- 
lence to  the  old  text. 

75  . weep' st  for  thy  master  f 

There's  a red  rogue  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs .]  YVc  can’t  explain  this;  vet  think  we 
should  separate  red  rogue , and  read. 

There's  a red,  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 
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Sire.  The  princess  [over. 

Looks  something  musty  since  her  coming 
Fool.  ’Twcre  good  you'd  brush  her  over. 
Sip.  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  sport  at  my  abuse  too! 

Fool.  Oh,  'ti»  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another; 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  Sir. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 

Believe  it.  Sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry; 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  'twas  the  oracle: 

The  oracle,  an’t  like  your  grace;  the  oracle. 

S/re.  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax 

Sip  With  mine  own  whore? 

Cloe.  With  whom  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 

Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  suldicr  with  Ins  own  sins? 

Sip.  Devils 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweetness ; 

Is  it  not  justice  then? 

Sip.  I sec  it  must  be; 

But,  by  this  hand.  I’ll  hang  a lock  upon  thee. 
Cloe.  You  shall  not  need ; my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world  — 
Cloe.  I’ll  w ith  you  ; 

For  you  know  1 have  been  a soldier. 

Come,  curse  on ! 

Sip.  When  I need  another  oracle 7f' 

Chi . Send  for  me,  Siphax ; I’ll  fit  you  with 
a princess. 

And  so,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chilax! 

Chi.  Shall  w e laugh  half  an  hour  now  ? 


[Act  6. 

Sire.  No,  the  king  comes. 

And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then;  our  act’s  ended. 

[ Exeunt . 

Enter  King,  Calit , Memnon , Clcanihe,  and 
Lords. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  you,  love* 
you  dearly ; 

You  know  what  bloody  violence  h*  had  us’d 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  cross’d  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  still  inhabit  in 
him, 

And  covet  to  take  birth  : Look  on  him,  lady ; 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consum’d  him  yet, 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness  sunk  him, 
To  be  ahhorr’d:  Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 
on  it; 

No  sad  deraolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it: 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Ileav’n,  that  nightly 
waken 

To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,77 
And  not  the  weakness : Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous eyes ; 

And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a thousand  me- 
rits. 

Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues, 
lie  shall  appear  a miracle:  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  tnc  publick  ruin.  [gers, 

Calis , Oh,  dear  brother!  [waters, 

King.  Fy ! let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  : This  is  our  sea. 

And  you,  his  Cynthia,  govern  him ; take 
heed : [any,71 

Ilis  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as 


76  Come , curse  on  : When  I need  another  oraclei]  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.  Mr. 

Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  pointing.  Seward. 

The  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Cloe  s:  then  Siphax , When  I need  another  oracle— 

77  To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker , 

And  not  the  weakness.’]  This  passage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  cr  eation,  and  not  the  weakness  of  it,  though  it  daily  verges  towards  its  dissolution  f 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  glorious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I can  suggest,  to  avoid  this 
absurdity,  is. 

And  see  no  weakness. 

But  I don’t  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text  Seward. 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  * Look  on  Mcrnnon’s  virtues,  and  not  his 
* faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.' 

The  first  folio  reads,  To  view  the  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker.  • 

78  His  foods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 

And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  the  girdle, 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchas'd.]  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  press 
appeared  utter  obscurity  to  Mr.Sympson,  and  was  loft  untouched  by  Mr. Theobald.  Hy 
on  serving  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbeline, 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  Britain, 

*  which  stands 

* Like  Neptune’s  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 

* With  rocks  uuskaleablc,  and  roaring  water*-.’ 
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Act  5.J 

And  gloriously  he’s  now  got  up  to  girdle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchas'd.  Noble 
sister,  __  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;  oh,  take 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing;  take  heed.  Calls! 
Calls.  The  willofllcav’n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 

And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I know, 

Is  fix’d  upon  me.  Alas,  l must  love  no- 
thing; [with! 

Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I be  bleat'd 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips 
him,  [gether. 

And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  to- 
Death,  death  must  I enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir!  [him! 

Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet: 
Pray,  let  me  wed  your  sorrows. 

Calls.  Take ’em,  soldier;  ['em, 

They're  fruitful  ones;  lay  but  a sigh  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites : 

1 told  you  what  you'd  find  'em. 

Euin.  [within.]  Room  before  there !» 

Enter  a funeral,  Captains  following,  anti 
Eumenes. 

King . How  now?  what’s  this?  more 
drops  to  th’  ocean? 

Whose  body’s  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor ; 

This  speaks  his  death. 

Mem.  My  brother  dead ? 

Calis.  Oh,  goddess! 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus!  here’s  my  fortune} 
Kins'.  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud.  Farewell,  my  follies! 
Eum.  [ reading .]  * To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  . [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther ; 

Value  desert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  yoUr  worth  and  wearing.  Take  heed, 
lady; 

The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Remember  me  no  more ; or,  if  you  must. 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon’s  love;  I dwell 
there. 


I durst  not  live,  because"!  durst  not  wrong 
him. 

I can  no  more ; make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.  Fare- 
well !’ 

Mem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 

King.  Kxcellent  virtue ! 

What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  Dwell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 

Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthv 
young  man ! [pence ! 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!  Love  above  recom- 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty! 

Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here ; [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrows : Here’s  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs!  Was  ever  such  a bro- 
ther? 

Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 

And  search  thro’  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, fall. 

And  find  me  such  a friend ! H’  has  out-aonc 
Outstripp’d  ’em  sheerly;  all,  all,  thou  hast, 
Polydor ! [ness. 

To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I hope  for  happi- 
’Twa9  one  o’  th’  rarest-thought-on  things,  the 
bravest. 

And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 

1 wonder  how  he  hit  it ; a young  man  too. 

In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes. 
Woo’d  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 
Heav’n  I 

It  startles  me  extremely.80  Thou bless’d  ashes. 
Thou  faithful  monument,  where  love  and 
1 friendship 

Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,  let  me  speak  too! 

Mem.  No,  not  yet.  Thou  man, 

(For  we  are  but  man’s  shadows)  only  man 

1 have  not  words  to  utter  him.  Speak,  lady; 
I’ll  think  a while. 

Calis , The  goddess  grants  tne  this  yet, 

I shall  enjoy  thee  dead  : 81  No  tomb  shall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickmcnts  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  iny  sorrows,  like  sad  arms, 
Shall  hang  for  ever:  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I thought  therefore  that  waters  girdling  a kingdom  was  a similar  metaphor;  «ond  then  recol- 
lected, °t  hat  in  the  Two  Noble  kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjection)  act  v.  scene  walls  are  called  The  stonij  girths  of  cities.  1 therefore  was  fully 
satisfy’d  that  l had  hit  upon  the  true  reading;  and  long  afterwards  I met  in  the  Captain  with 
the  very  expression,  act  it.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers 

• That  whilst  the  wars  were , serv'd  like  walls  and  ribs 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward’s  variation ; though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read. 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

79  Room  before  there.']  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  folio. 
They  are  there  made  a continuation  of  Calls' s speech. 

80  It  starts  me  extremely.]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

81  I shall  enjoy  the  dead.  J The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  alteration  we  have  made. 
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Love  at  thy  feet  shall  kneel,  his  smart  bow 
broken ; [mourners. 

Faith  at  thy  head,  Youth  and  tne  Graces 
Oil,  sweet  young  man  l 

King.  Now  1 begin  to  melt  too. 

Mem.  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady?  Room 
for  a gamester! 

To  my  fond  love,  and  all  those  idle  fancies, 

A long  farewell!  Thou  diedst  for  me,  dear 
Folydor; 

To  give  me  peace,  thou  hast  eternal  glory! 

I stay  and  talk  here!  I will  kiss  thee  first. 
And  now  I'll  follow  thee. 

[ Offers  to  kill  himself. 
Polyd.  Hold,  for  Heaven’s  sake! 

[ Pofydor  rises. 
Mem , Ha!  does  he  live?  Dost  thou  de- 
Pulyd.  Thus  far;  [ceive  me? 

Yet,  for  your  good  and  honour. 

King.  Now,  dear  sister 

Calls.  The  oracle  is  ended,  noble  Sir; 
Dispose  me  now  as  you  please. 

Polyd.  You  are  mine  then? 

Calls.  With  all  the  joys  that  may  he! 
Polyd.  Your  consent,  Sir! 

King.  You  have  it  freely, 

Polyd.  Walk  along  witn  me  then. 

And,  as  you  love  me, love  my  will. 

Calis.  1 will  so.  [tuous  princess ; 

Polyd.  Here,  worthy  brother,  take  this  vir- 
You  have  deserv’d  her  nobly ; she  will  love 
you  : [she  does. 

And  when  my  life  shall  bring  you  peace,  as 
Command  it,  you  shall  have  it. 

Mem.  Sir,  I thank  you.  [years. 

King.  1 never  found  such  goodness  in  such 
Mem.  Thou  shall?  not  over-do  me,  tho’  I 
die  for’t.  [thcr! 

Oli,  how  1 love  thy  goodness,  my  best  bro- 
You’ve  given  me  here  a treasure  to  enrich  me, 
Would  make  the  worthiest  king  alive  a beg- 
What  may  1 give  you  back  again?  [gar; 

Polyd.  Your  love,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  you  shall  have  it,  cv’n  my 
dearest  love,  [Sir; 

My  first,  my  noblest  love : Take  her  again. 
She’s  yours,  your  honestv  has  over-run  me. 

She  loves  you;  lov’st  her  not? — Excellent 
princess, 

Enjoy  thy  wi$^;  and  now,  get  general*. 
Polyd.  As  you  love  Heav’n,  love  him. 
Sne’s  rtfily  yours.  Sir. 

Mrm.  As  you  love  Heav’n,  love  him. 
She’s  only  vours,  Sir.j 

My  lord  the  king 

Polyd.  He  will  undo  himself,  Sir, 

And  must  without  her  perish;  M ho  shall 
fight  then? 


[Act  5. 

Who  shall  protect  your  kingdom  ? 

Mem.  Give  me  nearing. 

And,  after  that,  belief.  vVcre  she  my  soul, 
(As  I do  love  her  equal)  all  ray  victories. 
And  all  the  living  names  I’ve  gain’d  by  war. 
And  loving  him,  that  good,  that  virtuous 
man. 

That  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  Brother, 

I would  resign  all  freely.  ’Tis  all  love 
To  me,  all  marriage  rites,  the  joy  of  issues, 

To  know  him  fruitful,  that  has  been  so 
faithful! 

King.  This  is  the  noblest  difference— Take 
your  choice,  sister.  [both, 

Calis.  I see  they  are  so  brave,  and  noble 
I know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polyd.  Chose  discreetly,  [in  one  man, 
And  Virtue  guide  you!  There  all  the  world, 
Stands  at  the  mark. 

Mem.  There  all  man’s  honesty. 

The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 

Calis.  Oh,  gods! 

Mem.  My  armour! 

By  all  the  gods,  she’s  yours!  My  arms,  I say! 
And,  I beseech  your  grace,  give  me  employ- 
ment : [courtship. 

That  shall  be  now  my  mistress,  there  my 
King.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Mem.  Virtuous  lady,  [man, 

Remember  me,  your  servant  now.  Young 
V ou  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodness. 
Oh,  Ivovc!  how  sweet  thou  look’st  now,  and 
how  gentle!  [beauty. 

1 should  have  slubber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thy 
Your  hand,  your  liand.  Sir! 

King.  Take  her,  and  Heav'n  bless  her! 
Mem.  So.  [merit; 

Polyd.  ’Tis  your  will.  Sir,  nothing  of  my 
And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I take  this  blessing. 
Calis.  And  1 from  Heav’n  this  gentleman 
Thanks,  goddess! 

Mem.  So,  you  are  pleas'd  now,  lady? 

Calis.  Now  or  never.  [frozen  you 

Mem.  My  cold  stiff  carcase  would  have 
Wars,  wars! 

King.  You  shall  have  wars. 

Mrm.  My  next  brave  battle 
I dedicate  to  your  bright  honour,  sister  : 

Give  me  a favour,  that  the  world  may  know 
1 am  your  soldier. 

Cults.  This,  aud  all  fair  fortunes! 

Mem.  And  he  that  bears  this  from  rnc, 
must  strike  boldly.  [Cleanthe  kneeling. 
Calis.  I do  forgive  thee.  Be  honest;  no 
more,  weneji.  [shall  prove 

King.  Come,  now  to  revels.  This  blest  day 
The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love. 

[Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Here  lies  the  doubt  now;  let  our  plays  be 
good. 

Our  own  care  sailing  equal  in  this  flood. 

Our  preparations  new,  new  our  attire. 

Vet  litre  we  are  becalm’d  still,  still  i’  th’ 
mire. 

Here  wc  stick  fast : Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
This  passage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear? 


No  mitigation  of  that  law?  Brave  friends. 
Consider  we  are  yours,  made  for  your  ends; 
And  every  thing  preserves  itself  (each  will. 

If  not  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  still 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in).8*  Have  care, 
Ev’n  for  your  pleasures’  sake,  of  what  we  are. 
And  do  not  ruin  all ; you  may  frown  still. 
But  ’tis  the  nobler  way  to  check  the  will. 


,x — each  will , 

If  not  perverse  and  crooked , utters  still 

The  lest  of  that  it  ventures  in.]  i.  e.  ‘ It  is  the  inclination  of  all  fair  dealers  to  sell  their 
* customers  the  best  of  their  wares.’ 
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THE 


LOYAL  SUBJECT. 

A TRAGICOMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  and  Gardiner  give  to  Fletcher  the  sole  honour  of  this 
Play.  The  Prologue  also  (written  soon  after  his  demise,  and  consequently  long  after 
Beaumont’s)  speaks  of  him  singly.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1()47.  In  the  year 
170f),  a Tragedy,  entitled  ‘The  Faithful  General,  written  by  a young  lady,’  was  acted  at  the 
Queen’s  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market;  but  the  writer  in  her  preface  declares,  though  her  first 
intention  had  been  to  revive  this  play,  yet  that,  in  the  progress  of  it,  she  made  so  many  al- 
terations, that  a very  small  part  of  it  belonged  to  our  Author.  We  have  also  heard  of  an 
alteration  by  Mr. Sheridan, sen.  but  this  we  imagine  was  never  printed;  and  it  was  probably 
acted,  if  at  all,  only  in  Ireland. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


We  need  not,  nobie  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join’d  with  grave  matter  and  in- 
tent 

To  vield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight, 

Wifi  speak  the  maker:  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a genius  like  to  his;  the  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  our  now-widowed 
Mage 

In  vain  lamenting.  I could  add,  so  far 
Behind  him  the  most  modem  writers  arc. 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,  their 
best  praise 

Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  memory.1  So  much  a friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  ’twill  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest;  with  the  rest. 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  contest. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid ; it  i9  profess’d 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
To  send*  such  favouring  friends,  as  hither 
come  [home. 

To  grace  the  scene,  pleas’d  and  contented 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


Great  Duke  of  Moscovin. 

. i the  Loyal  Subject , general  of  the 

archas,  | Mncottiet. 

rr,  f son  to  Archas ; valorous,  but 

Theodore,  ( impaticnt. 

Putjk  i E,  alias  1 • lrother  l0  Archas 

Briskip,  J 
A lin pa,  alias ^ 

Archas 


r 


i to  Archas. 


Burris,  an  honest  lord,  the  duke' s favourite. 

fa  malicious  seducing  counsellor 
Boroskie,  | totheDuke. 

Ancient,  to  Archas, * a stout  metry  soldier. 


Soldiers. 

Gentlemen. 

Guard. 

Servants. 

Messengers,  or  Posts. 

Women. 

Olympia,  sister  to  the  Duke 
f Ioxora, 


Viola, 
Petesca, 
Ladies, 


daughters  of  Archas. 
servants  to  Olympia. 

Scene,  MOSCO. 


‘ their  best  praise 

Bui  ns  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 

To  his  best  memory .]  Mr.  Seward  thinks  we  should  read,  blest  memory,  but,  from  the 
context,  the  Author  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  written  best. 

2 Ensign  to  Archas .]  As  this  character  is  called  Ancient  all  through  the  play,  we  know 
not  any  reason  for  calling  him  Ensign  in  the  drama. 
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TIIE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


[Act  1,  Sc.  1. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Theodore  and  Putskie, 

Theod.  OAPTAIN,  your  friend’s  preferr’d; 

^ the  princess  has  her  j 
Who,  I assure  myself,  will  use  her  nobly. 

A pretty  sweet  one  ’tis,  indeed. 

Puts.  Well  bred.  Sir, 

I do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit, 

And  of  an  honest  stock. 

Theod.  It  seems  so,  captain. 

And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Puts.  Thanks  to  your  care,  Sir. 

But  tell  me,  noble  colonel',  \4'hy  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  thro’  the  army?  [ral. 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  gene- 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  the  love  that 
led  all, 

Why  he,  that  was  the  father  of  the  war, 
lie  that  begot,  and  bred  the  soldier, 

Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  like  autumn. 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  cas’d  up? 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us? 
Theod.  it  must  be  so.  Captain,  you  arc  a 
stranger. 

But  of  a small  time  here  a soldier,  [one, 
Y et  that  time  shews  you  a right  good  and  great 
Else  I coaid  tell  you,  hours  are  strangely  al- 
ter’d: [him, 

The  young  duke  has  too  many*  eyes  upon 
Too  many  fears  ’tis  thought  too;  and,  to 
nourish  those. 

Maintains  too  many  instruments. 

Puts.  Turn  their  hearts, 

Or  turn  their  heels  up,  Hcav’n!  ’Tis  strange 
it  should  be; 

The  old  duke  lov’d  him  dearly. 

Theod.  He  deserv’d  it; 

And,  were  he  not  my  father,  1 durst  tell  you, 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  thro’ 
Deserv’d  of  this  man  too;  highly  deserv'd 
too : [Putskie, 

Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safer,3 
And  sooner  reach’d  regard. 

Puts.  There  you  struck  sure,  Sir. 

Theod.  Did  I never  tell  thee  of  a vow  he 
made. 

Same  years  before  the  old  duke  died? 


Puts.  I hare  heard  yon 
Speak  often  of  that  vow ; but  how  it  vras, 

Or  to  what  end,  I never  understood  yet. 

Theod.  I’ll  tell  thee  then,  and  then  thou’lt 
find  the  reason.  [here, 

The  last  great  muster,  (’twas  before  vou  serv’d 
Before  the  last  duke’s  death,  whose  honour’d 
bones  [ord’ring 

Now  rest  in  peace)  this  young  prince  had  the 
(To  crown  his  father’s  hopes)  of  all  the  army: 
VVho,  to  be  short,  put  all  his  povv’fs  to  prac- 
tice,4 [poorly, 

Fashion’d,  and  drew  ’em  np:  But,  alas,  so 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd, 

The  good  duke  blush’d,  and  call’d  unto  my 
lather,  [Iv, 

Who  then  was  general : * Go,  Archas,  speedi- 

* And  chide  the  boy,'  before  the  soldiers  find 

him ; 

‘ Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 

‘ Fashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction; 

* Then  draw  thou  up,  and  shew  the  prince 

his  errors’’ 

My  sire  obey’d,  and  did  so;  with  all  duty 
Inform’d  the  prince,  and  read  him  all  direc- 
tions : 

This  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger, 
And  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thus: 

* Well,  Archas,  if  I live  but  to  command 

here,  [ber. 

* To  be  but  duke  once,  I shall  then  remem- 

* I shall  remember  truly  (trust  me,  I shall) 

* And,  by  my  father’s  hand’ — the  rest  his  eyes 

spoke.  [mov’d  too. 

To  which  my  father  answer’d,  somewhat 
And  with  a vow  he  scal’d  rt : ‘ Royal  Sir, 

* Since,  for  my  faith  and  fights,  your  scorn  and 

anger 

* Only  pursue  me;  if  I live  to  that  day, 

* That  day  so  long  expected  to. reward  me, 

* By  his  so-evcr-noble  hand  you  swore  by, 

* And  by  the  hand  of  justice,  never  arms 

more  [Sir. 

* Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here, 
4 The  conflicts  1 will  do  you  service  then  in, 

4 Shall  be  repentant  prayers.'  So  they  parted. 
The  time  is  come;  and  now  you  know  the 
wonder. 


Ancient  is  the  same  as  Ensign ; and  is  always  used  in  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
contemporary  writers.  __  R. 

In  this  drama  the  Editors  of  the  second  folio  insert  Bated,  a court  iady.  If  there  ever 
was  such  a character,  it  must  have  been  omitted  before  the  play  was  printed. 

3 Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safe,  Putskie .]  Former  editions.  The  change  neces- 
sary to  the  metre.  Seward. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  (which  is  liable  to  misconstruction)  is,  • Had  his  military 

• prowess  been  less,  he  would  have  been  less  an  object  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  sooner  have 

* been  rewarded.’  So  afterwards,  Archas  saying.  That  voluntary  l sit  down,  Theodore  replies, 

Yon  are  forc'd . Sir ; forc'd  for  your  safety.  - v 

4 Put  alt  his  power  to  practice .]  The  context  require*  the  small  variation  we  have  made. 
The  latter  editions  read,  pow'r  in  practice. 
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Act  l.  Sc.  I.] 

Puts.  I find  a fear  too,  which  begins  to 
tell  me,  [fences. 

The  duke  will  have  hut  poor  and  slight  de- 
lf  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  honour, 
liow  stand  you  with  him,  Sir? 

Theod.  A perdue  captain, 

Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Puts.  He  has  rais’d  a young  man,  [not) 
They  say  a slight  young  man  (I  know  him 
For  what  desert? 

Theod.  Believe  it,  a brave  gentleman. 
Worthy  the  duke’s  respect,5  a clear  stveet 
gentleman, 

Atul  of  a noble  soul.  Come,  let's  retire  us. 
And  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this 
You'll  find  an  alter’d  man.  [hour 

Puts.  I’m  sorry  for't,  Sir.  [/£*  ?/*»/. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Olympia,  Petesea , and  Gentlewoman. 
Olym.  Is’t  not  a handsome  wench? 

Gent.  Site  is  well  enough,  madam: 

I’ve  seen  a better  face,  and  a straighter  body; 
And  yet  she  is  a pretty  gentlewoman.6 
Olym.  What  thinkest  thou  Petesca? 

Pet.  Alas,  madam,  I’ye  n?  skill;  she  has 
a black  eye,  [ter: 

Which  is  o’  th’  least  too,  and  the  dullest  wa- 
And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain, 
madam. 

Nature  intended  her  a right  good  stomach. 
Olym.  She  has  a good  hand. 

Gent.  ’Tis  good  enough  to  hold  fast. 

And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a 
lute. 

Olym.  What  think  you  of  her  colour? 

Pet.  If  it  be  her  own, 

Tis  good  black  blood ; right  weather-proof, 
I warrant  it. 

Gent.  What  a strange  pace  sh’  has  got? 
Olym.  That’s  but  her  breeding. 

Pet.  And  what  a manly  body?  methinks 
she  looks  • 

As  tho’  she’d  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to  buffets. 

Gent.  Yet  her  behaviour’s  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she’s  too  bashful. 

Olym.  Is  that  hurtful?  [’em,  madam, 
Gent.  Ev’n  equal  to  too  bold ; cither  of 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  serve  her. 
Olym.  You  discourse  learnedly-  Call  in 
the  wench.  [Eri?  Gent, 

What  envious  fools  arc  you?  Is  the  rule  ge- 
neral, 

That  women  can  speak  handsomely  of  none. 
But  those  they’re  bred  withal? 

Pet.  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam, 


If  they  believe  they  may  out-shine  ’em  any 
way:  [any  thing, 

Our  natures  arc  like  oil,  compound  us  with 
Yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  o’  th’  top.  Sup- 
pose there  were  here  now. 

Now  in  this  court  of  Mosco,  a stranger- prin- 
cess, Hence, 

Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  Excel - 
As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her ; 
What  would  you  think  ? 

Olym.  I’d  think  she  might  deserve  it. 

Pet.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you ; 

I know  you  are  a woman,  and  so  humour ’<1. 
I’ll  tell  you,  madam;  I could  then  get  more 
gowns  on  you. 

More  caps  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and 
more  silk  stockings, 

With  rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings 
Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I had  nine  lives 
I could  wear  out.  By  this  hand,  you  would 
scratch  her  eyes  out. 

Olym.  Thou’rt  deceiv’d,  fool.  Now’  let 
your  own  eyes  mock  you. 

(Enter  Gentlewoman  and  Alinda.) 
Conic  hither,  girl.  Hang  me,  an  she  be*  not 
A handsome  one. 

Pet.  I fear  ’twill  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym.  Did  you  e’er  sen  e yet  in  any  place 
of  worth  ? 

Alin.  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet.  Hold  up  your  head ; fy ! 

Olym.  Let  her  alone;  stand  from  her! 
Alin.  It  shall  be  now,  [for. 

Of  all  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  pray’d 
The  greatest  and  the  happiest  to  serve  you ; 
And,  might  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
To  be  believ’d,  because  I am  yet  a stranger. 
Excellent  lady,  when  I fall  from  duty, 

From  all  the  service  that  my  life  can  lend  me,7 
May  everlasting  misery  then  find  me! 

Olym.  What  think  ye  now? — I do  believe, 
and  thank  you; 

And  sure  1 shall  not  be  so  far  forgetful. 

To  see  that  honest  faith  die  unrewarded. 
What  must  I call  your  name? 

Alin.  Alinda',  madam. 

Olym.  Can  you  sing?  [leave,  lady. 

Alin.  A little,  when  my  grief  w ill  give  me 
% Olym . What  grief  canst  tnou  have,  wench? 

Thou’rt  not  in  love?  [goodness; 

Alin.  If  I be,  madam,  ’tis  only  with  your 
For  yet  I never  saw  that  man  I sigh’d  for. 
Olym.  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 

Aim.  My  mother  oft  has  told  me. 

That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  blcss’d 


5 Worth  the  duke  s respect .]  This  change  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  metre.  Seward. 

6 I've  seen  a better  Jure,  and  a straighter  body  ; 

And  yet  she  is  a pretty  gentlewoman.']  This  last  line  seems  candid,  and  by  no  means  of 
a piece  with  the  rest  of  what  this  second  woman  utters  of  Alinda;  I have  therefore  given  it  to 
Olympia , to  whom,  I believe,  it  of  right  bfelon^s.  Seward. 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  variation;"  and  thmk  the  former  editions  right. 

7 Life  can  lend  me.]  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Gun  lend  ye. 
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With  your  most  happy  birth,  T first  saluted 
This  world’s  fair  light.  Nature  was  then  so  busy, 
And  all  the  graces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 

1 stole  into  tne  world  poor  and  neglected. 
Oh/m.  Something  there  was,  when  I first 
look’d  upon  thee,  [it, 

Made  me  both  likeand  love  thee ; now  I know 
Aiul  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not 
1 hope  you  arc  a maid?  [hurt  you. 

Alin  I hope  so  loo,  madam ; » 

I’m  sure  for  any  man.  And  were  I otherwise. 
Of  all  the  services  my  hopes  could  point  at, 

I durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flourish.  Enter  Duke , Burris , and  Gentle- 
men. 

Pet.  The  great  duke,  madam. 

Duke.  Good  morrow,  sister! 

Olym.  A good  day  to  your  highness! 

Duke.  I’m  come  to  pray  you  use  no  more 
persuasions  [you : 

For  this  old  stubborn  man;  nay,  to  command 

II  is  sail  is  swell’d  too  full ; he's  grown  too  in- 

solent, [services 

Too  self-affected,  proud : Those  poor  slight 
H*  has  done  my  father,  and  myself,  have 
blown  him 

To  such  a pitch,  he  flies  to  stoop  our  favours.8 

Oh/m.  I’m  sorry.  Sir : I ever  thought  those 
Both  great  and  noble.  [services 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  you 
But  to  consider  ’em  a true  heart’s  servants. 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame; 
But  to  consider,  royal  Sir,  the  dangers. 

When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight 
tempests. 

That,  as  he  march’d,  sung  thro’  his  aged  locks ; 


[Act.  1 . Sc.  2. 

When  you  have  fed  at  full,  the  w'ants  and  fa- 
mines ; [tem  j>erate ; 

The  fires  of  Meav’n,  when  you  have  found  all 
Death,  with  its  thousand  doors 

Duke.  I have  considered  ; 

No  more!  And  that  1 will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym.  For  the  best, 

I ho|>e  all  si  ill. 

Duke.  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there  ? 

Olym.  My  servant,  Sir. 

Duke.  Prithee  observe  her,  Burris; 

Is  she  nol  wondrous  handsome?  speak  thy 
freedom. 

Bur.  She  appears  no  less  to  me.  Sir. 

Duke.  Of  whence  is  she?  [tleman, 

Olum.  Her  father,  I am  told,  is  a good  gen- 
But  fir  off  dwelling : Her  desire  to  serve  me 
Brought  her  to  th’  court,  and  here  her  friends 
nave  left  her. 

Duke.  She  may  find  better  friends.  You’re 
welcome,  fair  one! 

I have  not  seen  a sweeter.  By  your  lady’s  leave: 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  we’ll  nave  no  supersti- 
tion, 

You’ve  got  a servant;  you  may  use  him  kindly. 
And  he  inay  honour  you.  Good  morrow, 
sister.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Burris. 

Olym.  Good  morrow  to  your  grace!  Iiow 
the  wench  blushes! 

How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks ! 

Gent.  At  first  jump,  [to  you. 

Jump  into  the  dukes  arms?  Wc  must  look  „ 
Indeed  we  must;  the  next  jump  wc  are  jour-  - 
neymen. 

Pet.  I see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already; 
’Would  she  were  at  home  again,  milking  her 
father’s  cows. 


8 lie  Jhes  to  stoop  our  favours . j To  stoop  is  a term  of  falconry.  Latham,  who  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  this  art,  printed  in  the  year  l(iJ3,  explains  it  thus:  * Stooping  is,  when  a hawke, 

* being  upon  her  wings,  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bendelh  violently  down  to  strike  tile  (owle 

• or  any  other  prey.’  'Diat  the  word  was  not  obsolete  when  Milton  wrote  lus  Paradise  Lost, 
and  even  later,  will  appear  from  the  following  examples: 


*  he  then  survey’d 

* Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

* Coasting  the  wall  of  llcav’n  on  this  side  night 

* In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

* To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

* On  the  hare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem’d 

* Finn  land  imbosom’d,  &c.*  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii.  I.  69. 

* So  spake,  so  wish’d  imich-humbled  Eve,  but  fate 

* Subscrib’d  not;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress’d 
4 On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  eclips’d 

‘ After  short  blush  of  morn;  nigh  in  ner  sight 

* The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tour, 

* Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove  ’ 

Par.  Lost,  b.  xi.  1.  131. 

* Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 

4 And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above; 

* Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv’n  along, 

* Ai^l  thro’  the  clouds  pursued  the  scan’ ring  throng.’ 

Drydcn’s  Iran?,  of  Virgil’s  J¥m.  i.  39J.  E. 
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Act  1 . Sc.  3.] 

Gent.  I fear  she’ll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers 
Olym. This  has  not  made  you  proud!  [first. 
Alin.  No,  certain,  madarn. 

Olym.  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss’d  you. 

Aim.  ’Twas  your  brother. 

And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  ho- 
Olym  But,  say  he  love  you  ? [nour. 

Alin.  That  he  may  with  safety : 

A prince’s  love  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 
Olym.  But,  say  in  more  particular? 

Aim.  Pray  fear  not: 

For  Virtue’s  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
’Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  about  me. 
Can  make  me  prove  a traitor  to  your  service: 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune: 
And,  when  I fail  in  that  faith  — - 
Olym.  I believe  thee — 

Come,  wipe  your  eyes — 1 do.  Take  you  ex- 
Pet.  1 would  her  eyes  were  out ! [ample! 
Gent.  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 

We  shall  have  but  cold  custom : Some  trick 
And  speedily!  [or  other. 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on’t. 

Olym.  Come,  be  you  near  me  still. 

Alin.  With  all  my  duty.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Arehas , Theodore , Pulskie , Ancient , 
and  Soldiers , carrying  his  armour  piece- 
meal, his  colours  wound  up,  and  his  drums 
in  cases. 

Theod.  This  is  the  heaviest  inarch  we  e’er 
trod,  captain. 

Puts.  This  was  not  wont  to  be : These 
honour'd  pieces. 

The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus, 
hike  relieks,  to  be  offer’d  to  long  rust. 

And  heavy-ey’d  oblivion  brood  upon  ’tin- 
Arehas.  There  set  ’em  down : And,  glorious 
war,  farewell! 

Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
Begot  in  bloo<!>  and  nurs’d  with  kingdoms’ 
ruius; 

Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Thro’  fires  and  famines;  for  one  title  from 
thee. 

Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes; 

A long  farewell  I give  thee!  Noble  arms. 


You  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  thunder-claps  of  fortune. 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dwell 
with  ye ! [ to  conquest. 

And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew’st  the  way 
Upon  whose  fatal  edge  despair  and  death  dwelt. 
That,  when  I shook  thee  thus,  fore-shew’d 
destruction,  [ment: 

Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  inonu- 
Farewell,  my  eagle ! 9 when  thou  flew’st, 
whole  armies  [seen  thee 

Have  stoop’d  below  thee : At  passage  I have 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury; 

And  liang  ’em  up  together,  as  a tassel. 

Upon  the  stretch,  a flock  of  fearful  pigeons. 

I yet  remember  when  the  Volga  curPd, 

The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav’d  his  head  up. 
And  rais’d  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins. 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentle- 
men. [ too. 

But  these  must  be  forgotten : So  must  these 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  'em,  you  holy  men;  my  vow  take  with 
’em. 

Never  to  wear  ’em  more : Trophies  I give  ’em. 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  t’  adorn  the  temple: 
There  let  ’em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  tneir 
master 

Is  now  devotion’s  soldier,  fit  for  pray’r. 

Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads?  W hy  look  ye 
sad,  friends? 

I am  not  dving  yet. 

Theod.  You  arc  indeed  to  us.  Sir. 

Puts.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 
Arehas.  You’ll  find  a better, 

A greater,  and  a stronger  man  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a stronger  fortune.  I am  old,  friends, 
Time  and  the  ware  together  make  me  stoop, 
gentlemen. 

Stoop  to  my  grave : My  miud  unfurnish’d  too ; 
Empty  and  weak  as  I am.  My  poor  body. 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  l>c  a task  too  to  a soldier,  [well 
Yet,  had  they  but  encourag’d  me,  or  thought 
Of  what  I've  done,  I think  1 should  have 
ventur’d  [shift  yet 

For  one  knock  more;  I should  have  made  a 
To’ve  broke  one  staff  more  handsomely,  and 
have  died 

Like  a good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 

1’  ih'  head  of  ye  all,  with  iny  sword  in  my 
hand. 


9 Farewell , my  eagle.]  All  the  terms  in  this  speech  arc  taken  from  the  art  of  falconry,  as  any 
person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  books  on  this  science  will  readily  discover. 

Our  Author,  in  the  latter  part,  seems  to  have  had  Shakespeare’s  description  of  the  Severn, 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  i.  before  him: 

‘ Three  times  they  breath’d,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

4 Upon  agreement,  of  sweet  Severn’s  flood; 

4 W ho  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

4 llan  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

* And  hid  his  ciisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

4 Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  coinbatauts*  tl, 
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And  so  have  made  an  end  ot  all  with  cre- 
dit. 

Theod . Well,  there  will  conic  an  hour, 
when  all  these  injuries, 

These  secure  slights 

Arc  has.  Ha!  no  more  of  that,  sirrah; 

Not  one  word  more  of  that,  1 charge  you! 

Theod.  I must  speak,  Sir; 

And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  scr- 
That’s  dumb  to  your  abuses ! [vice, 

Archas.  Understand,  fool. 

That  Yulunlary  l sit  down. 

Theod.  You  arc  forc’d,  Sir, 

Forc'd  for  your  safety : 1 too  well  remember 
The  t: me  and  cause, and  I may  live  to  curse  'em. 
You  made  this  vow;  and  whose  unnoblcness. 

Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good 

Archas.  ISTo  more! 

As  thou  art  mine,  no  more! 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  envies 

But  til*  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Puts.  Good  gentle  colonel ! [of  honour 
7 'heod.  And  tho’  disgraces,  and  contempt 
Reign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again. 

Archas.  Peace,  sirrah!  [me? 

Your  tongue’s  too  saucy.  Do  you  stare  upon 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down 
with  it; 

Down  with  that  disobedience;  tic  that  tongue 
Theod.  Tongue?  [up! 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  tQ  forget  my 
vow,  sirrah. 

And  draw  that  fatal  sword  again  in  anger. 
Puts . For  Heav’n’s  sake,  colonel! 

Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt  [suffer: 

Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  const  not 

Do  not  play  with  mine  anger;  if  thou  dost, 

By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod.  I have  done,  Sir; 

Pray  pardon  me. 

Archas.  \ pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Bcshrcw  your  heart, “you’ve  vex’d  me. 

Theod.  I am  sorry,  Sir. 

Archas.  Go  to;  no  more  of  this;  be  true 
and  honest! 

I know  you’re  man  enough ; mould  it  to  just 
ends,  [blc,10 

And  let  not  my  disgraces.  Then  I’m  miscra- 
When  I have  nothing  left  pic  hut  thy  angers. 


Flourish.  Enter  Duke,  Burris , Boroskie,  Al* 
tendauts  and  Gentlemen. 


Puts.  An’t  please  you,  Sir,  the  duke. 
Duke.  Now,  what’s  all  this? 

The  meaning  of  this  ceremonious  emblem? 
Archas.  Your  grace  should  first  remember — 
Bor.  There’s  his  nature.  [injury', 

Duke.  I do,  and  shall  remember  still  that 
That  at  the  muster;  where  it  pleas’d  your 
greatness 

To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculous, 
Took  from  my  hands  mv  charge. 

Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so,  Sir. 

Duke.  And  in  my  father’s  sight. 

Archas.  IJeav’n  be  my  witness, 

1 did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty, 

With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  ntv  war. 

rant,  [rudeness 

And  from  your  father  seal’d  : Nor  durst  that 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  ’liavi- 
I ever  vet  knew  duty.  out; 

Duke.  We  shall  teach  you!  yon, 

I well  remember  too,  upon  some  wools  ftokl 

Then  at  that  time,  some  angTy  words  you  an* 
swer’d, 


I f ever  I w ere  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 
You’ve  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to 
you;  [Sir, 

From  henceforth  I dismiss  von ; take  youea<e, 
Archas.  1 humbly  thank  your  Grace;  this 
wasted  body,  [troubles, 

Beaten  and  bruis’d  with  arms,  dried  up  with 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quiet  now,  Sir, 
And  holy  pray’rs;  in  which,  when  I forget 
To  thank  nigh  Heav’n  for  all  your  bounteous 
favours, 

May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perish! 
Bor.  What  a smooth  humble  cloak  h has 
cas’d  bis  pride  in,  [trusting— 

And  how  h’has  pull’d  his  claws  in?  there's  no 
Burris.  Speak  for  the  best. 

Bor.  Believe  I shall  do  ever.  [>el 

Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  not 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience, 

Such  a declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 

That  all  should  be  confin’d  within  your  excel- 
lence, 


10  And  let  not  my  disgraces,  then  [ ara  miserable. 

When  1 hare  nothing  lejt  me  but  thy  angers .]  Tito  first  part  of  this  must  cither  be  a 
broken  sentence,  as  I have  made  it,  or  let  must  be  wrong.  The  sense  might  be,  Donut 
increase  my  disgraces,  by  what  will  make  me  most  miserable,  your  lawless  angers.  The  only 
reading  that  occur*  in  this  sense  is,  Andwhti  not  my  disgraces ; but  I don’t  think  it  a very 
fiaturnl  word.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  prints. 

And  let  not  my  disgraces- Then,  &'c. 

but  the  word  let  is  probably  used  here  in  its  ancient  sense ; i.  e.  * attempt  not  to  prevent  my 
disgraces.’  Sq  in  Hamlet, 

* I'll  make  a ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.’ 

The  instances  in  which  the  word  is  applied  in  this  sense  arc  innumerable.  It  is  still  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  a law  term. 
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And  you,  or  none,  be  honour’d;  take,  Bo- 
roskie, 

The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  soldier ; 
A little  time"will  bring  thee  to  this  honour. 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world’s  opi- 
nion. 

The  soldiers'  fondness,  and  a little  fortune. 
Which  I believe  his  sword  had  the  least  share 
in. 

Thcod.  Oh,  that  I durst  but  answer  now! 
Puts.  Good  colonel! 

Theod.  My  heart  will  break  else. — Royal 
Sir*  l know  not  [labours, 

What  you  esteem  men’s  lives,  whose  hourly 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  yotlr  ser- 
vice, [ries 

Whose  bodies  arc  acquainted  with  more  tnise- 
( And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves 
H is  sword  the  least  share  gam'd  ? [are — 

Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me? 

Theod.  No,  Sir,  I dare  not ; 

You  are  my  prince,  but  I dare  s|K*ak  to  you. 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their 
ambitions 

That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of; 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  you;  I am  sorry 
for’t. 

And  so  1 take  my  leave.  [£n7. 

Duke.  Ev’n  when  you  please.  Sir. 

Archas.  Sirrah*  sec  me  no  more! 

Duke.  And  so  may  you  too : [there.  Sir, 

You  have  a house  1’tV  country;  keep  you 
And,  when  you’ve  rul’d  yourself,  teach  your 
son  manners: 

For  this  time  l forgive  him. 

Archas.  Heav’n  forgive  all ; 

And  to  your  Grace  a happy  and  long  rule  here  ! 
And  you,  lord  gen’ral,  may  your  fights  be 
prosperous ! [court  you ! 

In  all  your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune 
Fight  for  your  count  ry,  and  your  prince’s  safe- 
ty; 

Boldly,  and  bravclv  face  vour  enemy,  [virtue. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing 
As  if  a general  plague  had  seiz’d  before  you ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind 
you; 

And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story  l 
Pur.  A little  comfort,  Sir. 

Duke.  As  little  as  may  lie. 

Farewell!  you  know  your  limit. 

[ Exeunt  Duke,  &c. 
Harris.  Alas,  brave  gentleman! 

Archas.  I do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave;  ay,  that’s  my  limit;  ’tis  no  new 
thing, 

Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it. 


To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now : 
I’ve  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,  and  dread- 
full’st; 

Ay,  and  I thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him : 
That  audit's  cast.  Farewell,  my  honest  sol- 
diers! [Ancient! 

Give  me  your  hands.  Farewell ! farewell,  good 
(A  stout  man,  and  a true)  thou’rtcoinc  in 
sorrow.11  [fail  ye! 

Blessings  upon  vour  swords,  may  they  ne'er 
You  do  but  change  a man ; your  fortune's  con- 
stant; 

That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  fast  still ; 
Be  valiant  still,  and  good : And  when  ve  fight 
next,  [horror. 

When  flame  and  fury  make  hut  one  face  of 
When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up. 
When  you  would  think  a spell  to  shake  the 
enemy. 

Remember  me ; my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye : 
So,  once  again,  farewell! 

Puts.  Let’s  wait  upon  you*  [left  me 

Archas.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be;  I have  now 
A single  fortune  to  myself,  no  more. 

Which  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.  Good 
captain. 

You  are  an  honest  and  a sober  gentleman. 
And  one  I think  has  lov'd  me. 

Puts.  I am  sur<;  on’t. 

Archas.  Look  to  my  boy;  he’s  grown  too 
headstrong  for  me ; 

And  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carrvarms  still. 
His  life  is  theirs*  I have  a house  i’th'  country* 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  vou  li- 
berty* 

See  me : You  shall  be  welcome.  Fortune  to 

ye!  [ E.iit. 

Anc.  I’ll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no 
good,  [ncy. 

And  ’twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I’ve  nomo- 
1 ’ll  fight  no  more*  ahd  that  will  do  them  harm; 
And  if  I can  do  tlitit,  i care  not  for  money. 

I could  have  cuis’d  reasonable  well,  and  I nave 
had  the  luck  too 

To  have  ’em  hit  sometimes.  Whosoe’er  thou 
That,  like  a devil,  didst  jkjs.scss  the  duke  [art. 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I‘ 
say  to  thcc  j 

A pl  igue  upon  thcc!  that’s  but  the  preamble* 
Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 

Anc.  They’ll  cure  one  another:  [ing. 

1 must  have  none  but  kills,  and  those  kill  stink- 
Or,  hiok  ye,  let  the  single  pox  possess  them. 
Or  pox  upon  j>ox. 

Puts.  That’s  but  ill  i’th’  arms.  Sir. 

Anc.  'Tis  worse  i’th’  legs ; 1 wou’d  not 
, wish  it  else : 


11  Thou  art  come  in  sorrow.]  As  this  is  sense  Ldon't  change  it;  but,  as  it  appears  flat, 
think  it  probable  the  original  might  have  been, 

— ■ thourt  drown’d  in  sorrow. 

The  Ancient’s  speech  afterwards  plainly  shews  that  he  was  then  shedding  tears,  77#  cry  no 
more.  Seward. 

We  think  the  passage  means  simply,  * Thou  art  cometn  a lime  of  sorrow.’ 
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And  may  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole- 
hills, 

And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a curry-comb 
Scratch  ’em,  and  scrub 'em!  1 warrant  him  he 
has  ’em. 

So/d.  May  he  he  ever  lousy! 

Anc.  That’s  a pleasure, 

The  beggar’s  lechery;  sometimes  the  soldier’s: 
May  he  be  ever  lazy,  stink  w here  he  stands. 
And  maggots  breed  in’s  brains ! 

2 Sold.  Ay,  marry,  Sir, 

May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmo- 
ther, [mouth. 

And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his 
And  one  tall  across  his  throat;  then  let  him 
gargle! 

Kntcr  a Post. 

Puts.  Now,  what’s  the  matter? 

Post.  Where’s  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen? 
Puts.  Keep  on  your  way,  you  cannot  iniss. 
Post.  1 thank  you.  [/vn7. 

Anc.  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he’s 

cuckold,  [saw.it, 

And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  stvear  he 

Sue  a divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest; 

Then  in  a pleasant  pigsty,  with  his  own  garters. 
And  a fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil! 

Puts.  I f these  would  do 

'Anc.  I’ll  never  trust  my  mind  more, 

I f all  these  fail. 

] Sold.  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I’ll  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Unless  my  old  general  go,  or  some  that  love 
him. 

And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I fight  more. 

1 can  make  a shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too. 

If  I like  the  leg  well. 

Anc.  Fight?  ’tis  likely ! [need  on’s. 

No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  bovs,  when  there’s 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will 
carry  us, 

And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  Captain  Cankro 
Jioroskie!  What  a noise  his  very  name  carries! 
’Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a nation, 

He  needs  no  soldiers;  if  he  do,  for  my'  part 
1 promise  ye  he’s  like  to  seek  ’em  ; so  I think 
you  think  too,  [Arehas, 

And  all  the  army.  No,  honest,  bra\e  old 
w c cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory. 

So  soon  forget  thy  goodness  : He  that  docs, 
The  scandal  and  the  scum  of  arms  he  counted ! 
Puts.  You  much  rejoice  me;  now’ you  have 
hit  my  meaning. 

I durst  not  press  ye  till  I found  your  spirits: 
Continue  thus! 

Anc.  I’ll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on’t. 

Ilnter  Second  Post. 

Puts.  No.  no,  he’ll  find  it  soon  Enough, 
and  fear  it, 

When  once  occasion  comes.  Another  packet! 
From  w hence,  friend,  come  you? 

2 Post.  From  the  border*,  Sir. 

Puts.  W hat  news,  Sir,  1 beseech  you? 


2 Post.  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen ; 

The  Tartar's  up,  and  w’ith  a mighty  force 
Comes  forward  like  a tempest;  all  before  him 
Burning  and  killing. 

Anc.  Brave,  boys ! brave  news,  boys ! 

2 Post.  Either  we  must  have  present  help— 
Anc.  Still  braver! 

2 Post.  Wliere  lies  the  duke  ? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

2 Post.  ’Save  ye,  gentlemen ! [7T.ri7. 

Anc.  We  are  safe  enough,  I warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time’s  come. 

Puts.  Ay,  now  ’tis  come,  indeed ; 

And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'em  burn 
on  merrily.  [bonfire : 

Anc.  This  city  w’Otild  make  an  excellent  fine 
’Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no 
fellow.  [whining, 

2 So/d.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a storm,  when  they  hear 
the  news  once. 

Kntcr  Boroskie  and  a Savant. 

Puts.  Here’s  one  has  heard  it  already. 

Room  for  the  general ! [sudden, 

Bor.  Say  1 am  fall’ll  exceeding  sick  o’th’ 
And  am  not  like  to  live. 

Puts.  If  you  go  on.  Sir;  [for  you. 

For  they'  will  kill  you  certainly;  they  look 
Anc.  I see  your  lordship’s  bound ; take  a 
suppository. 

Tis  I,  Sir;  a poor  cast  flag  of  yours.  The 
foolish  Tartars,  [kill  u?. 

They  burn  and  kill,  an't  like  your  honour; 
Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ; with 
guns.  Sir!  [sops? 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a chick  in  sorrel 
Puts.  ’Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True  penny  1 
thou  hast  but  one  fault ; [gentlemen, 

Thou’rt  ev'n  too  valiant.  Come,  to  th’  army, 
Aral  let’s  make  them  acquainted. 

Sold.  Away;  we  are  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Kntcr  Alinda , Pe/csca , and  Gentlewoman. 
Alin.  Why,  whither  run  ye,  fools?  will  ye 
leave  my  lady? 

Pet.  The  Tartar  conics,  the  Tartar  comes! 
Alin.  Why,  let  him;  [conscience, 

I thought  ye  had  fear’d  no  men.  Upon  my 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already ; stay, 
for  shame! 

Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda. 

[ Exit  with  Gent. 
Alin.  Beauty  bless  ye ! [now, 

Into  what  groom’s  leathcr-bed  will  ye  creep 
And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youth* 
yc  are,  [of  foining. 

And  of  a constant  courage:  Are  you  afraiu 

Kntcr  Olympia. 

Olym.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shall  be- 
come of  us  ? Lj[er  * 

The  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  d.m- 
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The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  “ bears 
hither 

With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries: 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Alin.  I doubt  me. 

Somewhat  too  late,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not; 
All  will  be  well,  I hope.  Sweet  madam, 
shake  not.  fsex  trembles. 

Olym.  How  cam’ st  thou  by  this  spirit?  our 
Aim.  I am  not  unacquainted  with  these  dan- 
gers,' [perish. 

And  you  shall  know  my  truth ; for,  ere  you 
A hundred  swords  shall  pass  thro*  me;  ’tis 
but  dying, 

And,  madam,  we  must  do’t ; the  manner’s  all. 
You  have  a princely  birth,  take  princely 
thoughts  to  you, 

A nd  take  my  counsel  too : Go  presently. 
With  all  the  haste  you  have  (1  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Ar- 
chas;  [him, 

He  honours  you ; with  all  your  art  persuade 
(Twill  be  aaismal  timeelse)  wooehini  hither. 
But  hither,  madam  ; make  him  see  the  dan- 
ger ; 

For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass; 
There’s  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

Olym.  I'll  do  it: 

And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda ! Oh,  my  jewel. 
How  much  I’m  bound  to  love  thee!  By  this 
hand,  wench. 

If  thou  wert  a man 

Alin.  I would  1 were,  to  fight  for  you. 

But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olym.  I need  uo  spurs,  Alinda.  f Exeunt . 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Duke , two  Posts , Attendants , and 
Gentlemen. 

Duke.  The  lord-general  sick  now?  Is  this 
a time  [come,  Post, 

For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds?  What’s  be- 
Of  my  lieutenant? 

Post.  Beaten,  an’t  please  your  grace. 

And  all  his  forces  sparkled. ,a 

Enter  a Gentleman. 

Duke.  That’s  but  cold  news.  [ready  ? 
How  now?  what  good  news?  are  the  soldier8 
Gent.  Yes,  Sir;  hut  tight  they  will  not,  nor 
stir  from  that  place  [chas 

They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Ar- 
To  lead  ’em  out:  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  songs  of  him,  scurvy  songs,  to  worse 
tunes : [they  swear. 

And  much  they  spare  not  you.  Sir.  Here, 
They'll  stand  and  see  the  city  burnt,  and 
dance  about  it,  [fort : 

Unless  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight 
It  must  be  so.  Sir. 


Duke.  I could  wish  it  so  too ; 

And  to  that  end  1 have  sent  lord  Burris  to  him: 
But  all  I fear  will  fail ; we  must  die,  gentle- 
men. 

And  one  stroke  we’ll  have  for’t. 

(Enter  Burris.) 

What  brin^st  thou,  Burris? 

Burris.  That  I am  loth  to  tell ; he  will  not 
come.  Sir. 

I found  him  at  his  prayers;  there,  he  tells  me. 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Hcav'n : 

I urg’d  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths. 
The  country’s  ruin ; nay,  I kneel'd  and  pray'd 
him ; 

He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground;  a grave 
I think  he  meant;  and  this  was  all  ne  an- 
swer’d. [new  general? 

Your  grace  was  much  to  blame.  Where’s  the 
Duke.  He’s  sick,  poor  man. 

Burris.  He’s  a poor  inan  indeed,  Sir. 

Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldier. 

Duke.  They  [rail  at  me. 

Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir;  they 
And  all  the  spite  they  have — \ Shout  within?] 
What  shout  is  that  there? 

Is  th’  enemy  come  so  near? 

Enter  Archas , Olympia , and  Alinda . 

Olym.  I’ve  brought  him.  Sir; 

At  length  I’ve  woo’d  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  sister! 

Oh,  blessed  woman  I 

Olym.  Use  him  nobly,  brother; 

You  never  had  more  need.  And,  gentlemen. 
All  the  best1  pow’rs  ye  have  to  tongues  turn 
presently,  [my  art. 

To  winning  and  persuading  tongues  -A 11 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  1 have  utter’d; 

Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him.  And,  good  my 
lord, 

Tho’  I exceed  the  limit  you  allow’d  me. 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  further;  yet,  sec  your 
country. 

Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it: 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
On  every  side,  the  fears  j oh,  see  the  dangers  ; 
Wc  find  ’em  soonest,  therefore  hear  me  first. 
Sir. 

Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince:  You’ve 
said  you  lov’d  him,  Archas, 

And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  ser- 
vice. 

Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the 
time  is, 

And  now  you’re  brought  to  th*  test;  touch 
right  now,  soldier. 

Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle; 


11  Bears  hither!]  i.  e.  comes  this  way.  So  in  Othello,  * bears  tow’rds  Cyprus.' 
11  Sparkled.  1 i.  e.  Dispersed.  Sec  Humourous  Lieutenant,  uote  (i. 
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Now,  if  thou  be'st  that  valued  man,  that  vir- 
tue,1* [it. 

That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand 
What  I have  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty  ; 
And  what  you  said  yourself  forget,14  you  were 
angry. 

If  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they 
were  gods,  Archas.  t [Burris! 

He  weeps,  and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  him, 
Hunts.  You've  shew’d  the  prince  his  faults; 
And,  like  a good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 
That  to  ’em  makes  ’em  smart ; he  feels  it. 
Let  ’em  not  fester  now.  Sir;  your  own  ho- 
nour. 

The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  vour  allegiance, 
( Gainst  which,  1 take  it,  Hcav’n  gives  no 
command,  Sir, 

Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 
What  you’ve  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  necessity; 
Only  this  little’s  left  ; would  you  do  nobly. 
Ana  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph? 
Conquer  that  mrtod  first,  and  then  men  are 
nothing.  [sake,  general ; 

A/in.  Last,  a poor  virgin  kneels:  f or  love's 
If  ever  you  have  lov’d,  for  her  sake.  Sir; 

Eor  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a virgin; 
i<ook  up,  and  pity  us!  Be  hold  and  fortunate. 
You  are  a knight,  a good  and  noble  soldier. 


[Act  2.  Sc.  1. 

And  when  your  spurs  were  given  you,  your 
sword  buckled,  [beauty’s. 

Then  were  you  sworn  for  virtue’s  cause,  for 
For  chastity,  to  strike : Strike  now,  they  suffer; 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you’re  recreant, 
Only  a knight  i’  th’  heels,  i’  m*  heart  a cow- 
ard : [Anger. 

Your  first  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but 
Archas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this 
thing  looks,  speaks  too?  [thank  you. 

So  would  she  chide  my  dullness.  Fair  one,  L 
My  gracious  Sir, your  pardon,  nextyour  hand; 
Madam,  your  favour,  and  your  prayers;  gen- 
tlemen, [sweet  one, 

Your  wishes,  and  your  loves;  and,  pretty 
A favour  for  your  soldier! 

Olurn.  Give  him  this,  wench. 

Ain.  Thus  do  I tie  on  victory. 

Archas.  My  armour,  [fortune! 

My  horse,  my  swonl,  my  tough  staff,  and  my 
And,  Olin,  now  1 come  to  shake  thy  glory- 
Duke.  Go,  brave  and  prosperous ; our  loves 
go  with  thee ! [attend  thee! 

Ohjm.  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  pray’rs 
Burris , fsfe.  Loodcn  with  victory,  and  we 
to  honour  thee! 

A/in.  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 
I’ll  serve  you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Tinier  Duke , Bun  is,  and  tu'o  Gentlemen. 

J)mAc."VT O news  of  Archas  yet? 

Burris.  But  now,  an’t  please  you, 

A post  came  in ; letters  lie  brought  none  with 
him. 

But  this  deliver'd  : lie  saw  the  armies  join. 

The  game  of  Wood  begun ; and  by  our  general, 

Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  con- 
quest. 

So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken. 

And  there  he  said  he  left  ’em. 

Duke.  Where’s  Boroskie? 

1 Gent.  He’s  up  again,  an’t  please  you. 

Burris.  Sir,  methinks 

This  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring 
joy  to  you ; 

It  strikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort. 
Gone?  [Exit  Duke. 

What  should  this  mean?  so  suddenly?  lie’s 
well? 

2 Gent.  We  see  no  other. 


1 Gent.  ’Would  the  rest  were  well  too, 
That  puts  these  starts  into  him ! 

Burris.  I'll  go  after  him.  [secret  in  him, 

2 Gent.  ’Twill  not  be  fit.  Sir;  h’  has  some 
He  would  not  be  disturb’d  in.  Know  you 

any  thing 

Has  cross’d  him  since  the  general  went? 

Burris.  Not  any;  [found  it: 

If  there  had  been,  I am  sure  I should  have 
Only  I have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  n»o* 
Money  he  says  he  wants.  [ney; 

1 Gent.  It  may  be  that  then. 

Burris.  To  hun  that  has  so  many  ways  to 
raise  it. 

And  those  so  honest,  it  can’t  be. 

Enin  Duke  and  Boroskie. 


1 Gpit.  He  comes  hack. 

And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burris.  There  the  game  goes. 

1 fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke.  Conic  hither,  Burris. 

Go,  see  my  sister,  and  commend  me  to  her. 


1J  — that  virtue , 

That  great  obedience  teaching,  fcc.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  obedience-teaching , but  the  old 
reading  is  certainly  the  most  elegant. 

i4  What  1 hare  said  forget,  my  youth  teas  hasty,  v 

And  u'hut  you  said  yourself  forgive,  you  mere  angry.  ] This  very  proper  transpositio* 
was  made  by  Mr.  Reward. 
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And  to  my  little  mistress  give  this  token ; 

Tell  her  I’ll  see  her  shortly. 

Burris.  Yes,  1 shall.  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Burris  and  Gent. 
Duke,  Wait  vou  without. — 1 would  yet 
try  him  further.  [Grace  hoard  yet 

Bor.  Twill  not  he  inurh  amiss.  Has  your 
Of  what  he  has  done  i*  ill’  field? 

Duke.  A Post  but  now 
Caine  in,  who  saw  ’em  join,  and  has  deliver’d, 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 
Bor.  *Tis  well.  [not  for  fighting, 

Duke.  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.  Tis 
And  noise  of  war,  1 keep  thee  in  my  bosom  * 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  tome;  from  my  child- 
hood [nature. 

Thou  brought’st  me  up,  and,  like  another 
Made  good  all  my  necessities.  Speak  boldly. 
Bur.  Sir,  what  1 utter  will  be  thought  but 
envy,  [honour) 

(Tho’  1 intend,  high  Ileav’n  knows,  but  yonr 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim 

Good  Sir,  excuse  me.  [me 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy  ? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  l must,  and  dare.  Sir. 

When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court 
receive  him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves  and 
That  glass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater. 
Sir,  [portion) 

(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  that  pro- 
Than  e’er  his  fortune  bred  him ; he  is  honour- 
At  least  I strive  to  understand  him  so,  [able. 
And  of  a nature,  if  not  this  way  poison’d, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet;  but  those 
arc  soon  seduc’d,  Sir. 

He’s  a great  man,  and  what  that  pill  mav  work. 
Prepar'd  by  general  voices  of  the  people, 

Is  tn  end  of  all  my  counsel.  Only  this,  Sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a while,  there’s  more  hangs 
by  it  [while  well. 

Than  vou  know  yet:  There  it  he  stand  a 
But  till  the  soldier  cool  (whom,  for  their 
service,  [freely. 

You  must  pay  now  most  liberally,  most 
And  shower  yourself  into ’em ; ’tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the 
bravery)— 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  But  where’s  the  money? — How 
2 Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel,  [now! 

Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar’s  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  Grace's  pleasure. 

Bor.  Be  not  seen,  Sir.  [ders ; 

He’s  a bold  fellow ; let  me  stand  his  thun- 
To  th’  court  he  must  not  come.  No  blessing 
here.  Sir, 

No  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour! 
Enter  Theodore. 

Duke.  Do  what  you  think  is  mcctest ; I’ll 
retire.  Sir.  _ [Exit. 


4MJ 

Bor.  Conduct  him  in,  Sir. — Welcome, 
noble  colonel.  ^ 

Theod.  That’s  much  from  your  lordship: 
Pray  where  is  the  duke? 

Bur.  We  hear  you’ve  beat  the  Tartar. 
Theod.  Is  lie  busy.  Sir? 

Bor.  Have  ye  ta’en  Olin  yet? 

Theod.  I would  fain  speak  with  him. 

Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost? 

Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way? 

Bor.  I'm  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 

Theod.  I must  see  him. 

Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  must  not;  what's 
your  commission? 

Theod.  No  gentleman  o’  th’  chamber  here? 
Bur.  Why,  pray  you,  Sir, 

Am  not  1 fit  to  entertain  your  business? 
Theod.  I think  you  are’  not.  Sir;  I’m  sure 
you  shall  not.  [Sir, 

I bring  no  tales  nor  Batteries:  In  my  tongue, 
I carry  no  fork’d  stings. 

Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntness. 

Theod.  You  are  deceiv’d ; it  keeps  me : I 
had  felt  else  [trifle  not ; 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.  But,  good  Sir, 
I’ve  business  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well,  Sir, 

And  cannot  now  be  spoke  withal. 

Theod.  Not  well,  Sir?  [well.  Sir? 

How  would  he  ha’  been,  if  we  had  lost?  Not 
I bring  him  news  to  make  him  well:  His 
enemy,  [house  too. 

That  woufd  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 
Your  brave  gilt  house,  my  lord,  your  honour’* 
hangings, 

Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles. 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  decipher'd; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus’d  your  build- 
ings, [dry  your  butteries. 

Your  goodly  buildings.  Sir,  and  have  drunk 
Purloin’d  your  lordship’s  plate,  the  duke  be- 
stow’d on  you, 

For  turning  hand  comely  o’ th’  toe,  and  trimm'd 
your  virgins,  [lordship, 

Trinun’d  ’em  of  a new  cut,  an’t  like  your 
’Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curse  is 
You'd  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals. 

No  law,  an’t  like  your  houour;  would  have 
kill’d  you  too. 

And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  you,  ere  this  time : 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord^unnily  rascals; 
These  youths  hare  wc  tied  up,  pul  muzzles 
on  ’em,  [tlemen. 

And  par’d  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  gen- 
And  such  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is. 
May  live  in  peaefc,  and  rule  the  land  with  a 
These  news  1 bring.  [twine  thread. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  deliver'd  you? 
Theod.  My  lord,  I am  no  pen-man,  nor  no 
orator;  [like  ye, 

Mv  tongue  was  never  oil’d,  with  * Here,  an’t 
‘There,  I beseech  you:’  Weigh,  I am  a 
soldier. 

And  truth  I covet  only,  no  fine  terms.  Sir; 

I come  not  to  stand  treating  here ; my  business 
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Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  bless- 
ing  [know  it, 

Bor.  Von  have  overthrown  the  enemy;  we 
And  we  rejoice  in’t;  yc!ve  done  like  honest 
subjects, 

You  have  done  handsomely  and  well. 

Thcod.  But  well.  Sir?  [glers? 

But  handsomely  and  well?  What,  arc  wejug- 
1*11  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a capon. 

But  handsomely  and  well?  Does  your  lord- 
ship  take  us  [bravely.  Sir, 

For  the  duke's  tumblers?  VVe  have  done 
Ventur’d  our  lives  like  men. 

Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it.  [and  graces ; 
Theod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look, 
\V  e’ve  sweat  and  bled  for’t,  Sir. 

Bor.  And  you  inay  have  it. 

If  you  will  stay  the  giving.  Men  that  thank 
themselves  fitst 

For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 

And  bfot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Arc  these  the  welcomes, 

The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards?  Pray 
heartily, 

Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  ene- 
mies; [too ; 

Do,  mv  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh 
For,  if  there  be 

Bor.  They  must  be  met,  and  fought  with. 
Theod.  Bv  whom!  by  you?  they  must  be 
met  and  flatter'd. 

Why,  what  a devil  ails  you  to  do  these  things? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus? 
You  have  but  single  lives,  and  those  1 take  it 
A sword  may  find  too?  Why  do  you  dam  the 
duke  up  ? 

And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a 
river  [forts  ? 

Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  com- 
llut  if  you  use  these  knick-knuck«,  [honest. 
This  last  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and 
You’ll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Enter  Arc  has,  Soldier  Pulskie , Ancient  and 
others. 

Bor.  You’re  too  untemperate. 

Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than 
unthankful : [all. 

Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we’re  paid 
The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and 
the  court  thanks  you, 

And  wonderful  desirous  they’re  to  see  you. 
Pray  Heav'n  we've  room  enough  to  march  for 
may-games,  [home,  Sir. 

Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Boroskie, 
A gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit,  [Sir, 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good. 
Crazy  and  sickly,  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 

Has  leap’d  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 


[Act  J.  Sc.  !• 

Bor.  The  best  is,  your  words  wound  not. 
You  are  welcome  home.  Sir, 

Heartily  welcome  home ; and  for  your  service. 
The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy. 

The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanks. 
Sir. 

Anc.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 

Puts.  There’s  a reason : [tenance. 

But,  bv  the  changing  of  the  colonel’s  coun- 
Thc  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 

1 fear  the  wind’s  not  down  yet,  Ancient. 
Archas.  Is  the  duke  well.  Sir? 

Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy,  - 
Only  a little  grudging  of  an  ague. 

Which  cannot  last.  H’  has  heard,  which 
makes  him  fearful,  [come. 

And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  wel- 
Thc  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  i’  th* 
army,  [danger. 

Which  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  loan 
And  more  nis  fear  tnan  faith ;,s  yet,  how- 

An  honest  care [soever, 

Archas.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be; 

For  tho’,  upon  mv  life,  ’tis  but  a rumour, 

A mere  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in’t; 
(For,  Sir,  I thank  Heav’n,  we  never  stood 
more  healthy, 

Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satisfy, 

Wc  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we’ll  draw  away. 
Sir, 

And  lodge  at  further  distance,  and  less  danger. 
Bor.  It  will  be  well. 

Anc.  It  will  be  very  scurvy: 

I smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably; 

Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke,  Sir,  would  have  you  too. 
For  a short  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  own 
house. 

Whither  himself  will  come  to  visit  you. 

And  give  you  thanks. 

Archas.  I shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

Anc.  A trick,  a lousy  trick ! Soho,  a trick, 
boys ! 

Archas.  How  now?  what’s  that? 

Anc.  I thought  I had  found  a hare,  Sir, 
But  ’tis  a fox,  an  old  fox ; shall  we  hunt  him? 
Archas.  No  more  such  words  l 
Bor.  The  soldier’s  grown  too  saucy ; 

You  must  tic  him  strutter  up. 

Archas.  I do  iny  best.  Sir; 

But  men  of  free-born  minds  sometimes  will 
fly  out. 

Anc.  May  not  wc  see  the  duke? 

Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen; 

Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Anc.  We  have  no  plague.  Sir, 

Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


15  And  more  his  fear  than  fate.]  Mr.  Sympson  calls  this  absolute  nonsense,  and  reads  faith, 
which  is  proved  by  Archas’s  answer,  who  says  it  is, 

A merr  opinion , without  faith  or  fear  in  it. 

I admit  the  conjecture,  but  cannot  think  the  old  reading  absolute  nonsense.  Sncard . 
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Puts . Certain,  my  lord,  [done, 

Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have 
(If  not,  what  need  you  may  have)  twould  be 
better, 

A great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester. 

To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.  Men  that  dig. 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart’s  tail. 
Double  our  comforts  ; meat,  and  their  mas- 
ters’ thanks  too,  [quality. 

When  they  work  well,  they  have;  men  of  our 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for’t  with 
valour. 

Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they 
coine  home,  Sir,  [worthy. 

And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  things 
Can  you  then  blame  ’em  if  their  minds  a little 
Be  stirr’d  with  glory?  'Tis  a pride  becomes 
A little  season'd  with  ambition,  [’em, 

To  be  respected,  reckon’d  well,  and  honour^. 

For  what  they  have  done:  When  to  come 
home  thus  poorly,  [on 

And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  look’d 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dress’d  a 
horse  well. 

So  entertain’d  .is  if  * I thank  ye,  gentlemen, 

* Take  that  to  drink,'  had  pow’r  to  please  a 
soldier!  [jieople? 

Where  be  the  shouts,  the  bells  rung  out,  the 
The  prince  himself? 

Arc  has.  Peace! — I perceive  your  eye,  Sir, 

Is  fix'd  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom; 

And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward : 
As  I ain  master  of  the  place  I carry, 

’Tis  fit  1 think  so  too;  but  were  I this  man, 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  1 should  speak  as  he  does. 
And  think,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  aiul  lives  thro* 
hazards,  [hourly. 

And  fearless,  for  their  country’s  peace,  march 
Thro’  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 
darkest, 

Should  letter  be  canoniz’d  for  their  sen  ice: 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what 
danger, 

Where  honour  is?  tho’  seated  in  a billow 
Rising  as  high  as  Heav’n,  would  not  these 
soldiers. 

Like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it? 
D’you  see  these  swords?  Time’s  scythe  was 
ne’er  so  sharp.  Sir, 

Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow’d  such  handfuts; 
Thoughts  ne’er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure, 
When  they  are  drawn  ; and  were  it  not  some- 
times 

I swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  ’em. 

And,  like  a calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions. 
They  are  so  deadly  sure,  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories?  why,  their 
prince’s. 

Their  country’s,  and  their  friends’!  Alas,  of 
all  these.  Tings, 

And  all  the  happy  ends  they  brim?,  the  oless- 
They  only  share  tlie  labours : A little  joy  then. 
And  outside  of  a welcome,  at  an  upshot. 


Would  not  have  done  amiss.  Sir;  but,  how- 
soever. 

Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack,  Sir, 

Shall  dare  appear:  l hope,  by  my  example. 
No  discontent  in  them. — Without  doubt,  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deserts. — Meihinks,  ’twere  good  they 
were  paid.  Sir.  [money; 

Bor.  They  shall  be  immediately;  I stay  for 
And  any  favour  else— — — 

Archas . We  are  all  bound  to  you  ; 

And  so  I take  my  leave.  Sir.  When  the 
duke  pleases 

To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes--  — 

Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly; 

1 know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Archas.  With  all  duty. 

And  all  humility,  I shall  attend.  Sir. 

Boi.  Once  more,  you're  welcome  home. 

These  shall  be  satisfied. 

Tkcod.  Be  sure  we  be ; and  handsomely— 
Archas.  Wait  you  on  me.  Sir. 

Thcod.  And  honestly:  No  juggling! 
Archas.  Will  you  come,  Sir?  [E.ri/. 

Bor.  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Theod.  Wc  are  no  boys!  [Exit. 


Enter  a Gentleman , and  two  or  three  with 
money. 

Bor.  Well,  Sir? 

Gent.  Here’s  money  from  the  duke,  an't 
please  your  lordship. 

Bor.  ’Tis  well. 

Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look ! 

Bar.  Is’t  told  ? [pay, 

Gent.  Yes ; and  for  cv’iy  company  a double 
And  the  duke’s  love  to  all. 

Anc.  1 hat’s  worth  a ducat.  [then. 

Bor.  You  that  be  officers,  see  it  discharg'd 
Why  don’t  you  take  it  up? 

Anc.  ’Tis  too  heavy : 

’Body  o’me,  I have  strain’d  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it  ? 

Anc.  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  you  ? 
Sit  round,  gentlemen. 

And  come  on  seven  for  my  share. 

Puts.  Do  you  think.  Sir,  [draw  us 

This  is  the  end  we  fight  for?  can  this  dirt 
To  such  a stupid  tameness,  that  our  service. 
Neglected  and  look’d  lamely  on,  and  skew’d  at, 
With  a few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is 

righted?  [Sir, 

Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears,  to  hear  and  sec. 
And  minds  to  understand,  the  slight1'  we  carry? 
I come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts;  men  look 
on  me  [me ; 

As  if  I had  got  ’em  from  a whore,  and  shun 
I tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants ; 1 am  an- 
swer’d, [day.* 

* Alas,  ’tis  pity!  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sun- 

These  are  the  sores  we’re  sick  of.  the  mind's 
maladies,  [us  nobly. 

And  can  this  cure  ’em?  You  should  have  us'd 
And  for  our  doing  well,  as  well  proclaim’d  us 
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There  is  no  sending,  man ; they  will  not  take 
it,  [for’t  ere't  be  long. 

They’re  yet  too  full  of  pillage;  they'll  dance 
Come,  bring  it  alter. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now?  refus'd  their  money? 
Bor.  Very  bravely; 

And  stand  upon  such  terms,  ’ii$  terrible. 
Duke.  W here’s  A rchas? 

Bor.  He’s  retir'd.  Sir,  to  his  house. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  full  of  duty 
To  outward  show;  but  what  within— — 
Duke.  Refuse  it?  [venues 

Bor.  Most  confidently:  *Tis  not  your  ro- 
Can  feed  them,  Sir,  and  yet  they  have  found 
a general  [eat,  Sir, 

That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty;  there  they 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible; 

He’s  poor  as  they. 

Bor.  You’ll  hnd  it  otherwise. 

Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently. 
And,  as  you  go.  I’ll  open  you  a wonder. 

Good  Sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  i’ll  do  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Olympia , Alinda , Burris , Petesca , 
and  Gentlewoman. 

Olympia.  But  do  you  think  my  brother 
loves  her? 

Burris.  Certain,  madam;  [wonder; 

lie  speaks  much  of  her,  and  sometimes  with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  born. 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Burris.  Your  Grace  is  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  1 ain ; 

Upon  my  life,  I hold  him  so. 

Olym.  'Tis  a poor  wench, 

1 would  not  have  her  wrong’d:  Mcthinks 
my  brother 

But  I must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections; 

Yet , if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear. 

Madam. 

Olym.  I hope  I shall  not.  Lord  Burris, 

1 love  her  w ell ; I know  not,  there  is  some- 
thing 

Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a care  upon  her. 
1 do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 

I mean  to  women  of  her  way ; such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 

1 would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it; 

Upon  my  troth,  1 think  his  most  ambition 
Is  but  to  let  the  world  know,,  h’  has  a hand- 
some mistress.  [him? 

Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  service  to 
Olym.  Remember  ull  my  duty. 


Burris.  Blessings  crown  you ! 

What’s  your  will,  lady? 

Alin.  Any  thing  that's  honest; 

Anti,  if  you  think  it  fit,  so  poor  a service. 

Clad  in  a ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 

I do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 
Burris.  Fair  one,  I will;  in  the  best  phrase 
I have  too : 

And  so  I kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Alin.  Your  lordship’s  servant. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wench.  What  art 
thou  doing  with  that  riug? 

Alin.  I’m  looking  on  the  posy,  madam. 
Olym.  Whatis’t? 

Alin.  * The  jewel’s  set  within.’ 18 
Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench, 

W hen  that  invisible  jewel’s  lost?  Why  dost 
thou  smile  so? 

What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou? 

Alin.  Nothing,  madam;  t [rings  have. 
But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Pet.  I fear  with  you  too. 

Alin.  This  could  not  cost  above  a crown. 
Pet.  ’Twill  cost  you  [ing. 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  wash- 
Olym.  But  he  that  sent  it,  makes  the  virtue 
greater. 

Alin.  Ay,  and  the  vice  too,  madam.  Good- 
ness bless  me. 

How  fit  ’tis  for  my  finger! 

Gent.  No  doubt  you’ll  find  too, 

A finger  fit  for  you. 

Alin.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 

What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that 
follows  this?  [vided. 

But  thou  hast  rings  enough;  thou  art  pro- 
Heigh  ho!  what  must  I do  now  ? 

Pel.  You’ll  lie  taught  that. 

The  easiest  part  that  e’er  you  learnt,  I war- 
rant you. 

Alin.  All  me,  ah  me! 

Pel.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly; 

Yost  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

Olym.  Coine  hither,  wanton; 

Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say’st. 

Alin.  I would  not:  flady. 

But  sure  there  is  a witchcraft  in  this  ring* 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps! 

Pet.  ’Twill  go  pit-a-pat  shortly. 

Alin.  And  now  methinks  a thousand  of 

the  duke’s  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you? 

Alin.  In  ten  thousand  smiles 

Olym.  Heav’n  bless  the  wench  l 
Alin.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter ; [me : 

And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — -Take  iifrom 
I am  undone  else,  madam,  1 am  lost  else. 
Olym.  What  ails  the  girl? 

Alin.  How  suddenly  I'm  alter'd. 

And  grown  myself  again!  Do  not  you  feel  it? 


,s  The  jewel' i set  within.]  This  is  the  posy  of  the  ring,  being  a compliment  to  the  wearer. 

SiUatd. 
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The  lustre  of  the  court,  than  thus  live  dark- 
en’d. [to  me 

I'd  see  your  house,  lord  Archas;  it  appears 
A handsome  pile. 

Archas.  ’Tis  neat,  but  no  great  structure; 
I'll  be  your  grace's  guide.  Give  me  the  keys 
there.  [with  the  gallery, 

Duke.  Lead  on,  we'll  follow  you : Begin 
I think  that's  one. 

Archas.  ’Tis  so,  an’t  please  you,  Sir; 

The  rest  abo\c  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke . Go  on.  Sir.  [Exeunt. 


Thcod.  Leave  thy  talking;  [him: 

And  come,  let’s  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.  If  he 
be  honour’d,  [for’t; 

He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  fight 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so;  we  know  the  worst  then. 
And,  for  myself.  I'll  meet  it. 

Puts.  I ne'er  fear  it.  [ Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Duket  Archas , Boroskie , Burris, 
Gentlemen  and  Attendants. 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  Theodore , Putskiet  and  Ancient. 
Puts.  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say? 
Theod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 

And  all  the  ducklings  too:  But  what  they’ll 
do  there 

Puts.  I hope  they’ll  crown  his  service. 
Theod.  With  a custard ! 11  [his  service  ? 
This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.  They  crown 
Kather  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.  I was 
rated  out  of  doors, 

As  if  I'd  been  a dog  had  worried  sheep. 

For  making  but  a doubt. 

Puts.  They’  must  now  grace  him. 

J'htod.  Mark  but  the  end. 

Anc.  I’m  sure  they  should  reward  him ; 
They  can’t  want  him.  [thing 

’lneod.  They  that  want  honesty,  want  any 
Puts.  The  duke's  so  noble  in  his  own 
thoughts 

Theod.  That  I grant  you,  [certain. 

If  those  might  only  sway  him : But  us  most 
So  many  new-born  flies,  his  light  gave  life  to. 
Buz  in  nis  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  butterflies. 
Hornets,  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one 
honey-bee,  [home 

That’s  loatlen  with  true  labour,  and  brings 
Encrease  and  credit,  can  ’scape  rifling; 

And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to 
bitterness.  [talk 

Anc%  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and 
Our  mind  to  ’em  ? 

Puts.  That  wc  have  done  too  much. 

And  to  no  purpose. 

Anc.  Shall  wc  be  hang’d  for  him? 

1 have  a great  mind  to  be  bang’d  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ; a worse  end  will 
tike  me,  [him  ? 

And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.  Not  honour 
Upon  my  conscience,  ev’n  tiie  devil,  the  very 
devil, 

(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man; 
I am  sure  h’  has  sent  him  souls21  any  time 
these  twenty  years. 

Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-markets. 


Duke.  They’re  handsome  rooms  all,  well 
contriv’d  and  fitted, 

Full  of  convenience ; the  prospect’s  excellent. 
Archas.  Now  will  your  Grace  pass  down, 
and  do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a country  banquet? 

Duke.  What  room’s  that? 

I would  sec  all  now  ; what  conveyance  has  it? 
1 sec  you’ve  kept  the  best  part  yet;  pray  open 
it.  [no  receipt.  Sir ; 

Archas.  Ha ! I misdoubted  this.— ’Tis  of 
For  your  eves  most  unfit. 

Duke.  1 long  to  see  it. 

Because  I’d  judge  of  the  whole  piece:  Some 
excellent  painting,  [me 

Or  some  rare  spoils,  you’d  keep  to  entertain 
Another  time,  I know. 

Archas.  In  troth  there  is  not,  [have 

Nor  any  thing  worth  your  sight.  Below  i 

Some  fountains,  and  some  ponds. 

Duke.  1 would  see  this  now. 

Archas.  Boroskie,  thou'rt  a knave!  — It 
contains  nothing  [cessaries: 

But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unne- 
Will’t  please  you  see  a strange  clock? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 

Why  should  you  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent,  and  curious  of  keeping? 
Open't,  for  I will  see  it. 

Archas.  The  kevs  are  lost,  Sir. 

Docs  vour  Grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  you, 
I could  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I will  see  it; 

And  cither  shew  it — — 

Archas.  Good  Sir  - — 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas; 

You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 

Do  I use  to  entreat  thus?  Force  it  open. 
Burris.  That  were  inhospitable;  you're  hit 
guest,  Sir, 

And  'tis*3  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 
Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool  1 Will  you  open 
Archas.  Sir,  1 cannot.  [it? 

I must  not,  if  I could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 


21  filth  a custard.]  Stf  the  former  editions,  instead  of  costard.  To  crown  a man  with  € 
eostard , is  to  break  his  head : Costard  in  this  phrase  meaning  a crab-tree  stick.  Seward. 
The  old  reading  is  droll ; and  Mr.  Seward’s  humour  (if  there  is  any)  obscure. 

42  Souls  to  furnish  his  fish -markets.]  A poor  pun  upon  soals. 

11  And  with  his  greatest  joy.]  Former  editions,  corrected  by  Mr.  Sympson.  Seward. 
Vol.  I.  :i  O 
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Archas.  I must  withstand  that  force.  Be  j 
not  too  rash,  gentlemen ! 

Duke.  Unarm  him  first}  then,  if  he  be 
not  obstinate. 

Preserve  his  life. 

Archas.  I thank  your  grace ; I take  it : 

And  now  take  you  the  keys-,  go  in,  and  see, 
Sir  j [that  traitor. 

There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank 
That  thing  that  sells  his  faith  for  favour! 

[ii.ri/  Duke. 

Burris.  Sir,  what  moves  you? 

Archas.  I have  kept  mine  pure.  Lord 
Burris,  there's  a Judas, 

That  for  a smile  will  sell  yc  all.  A gentle- 
man ? [it ; 

The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain'd 
A whore’s  heart  more  belief  in'tl 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  What’s  all  this,  Archas? 

I cannot  blame  you  to  conceal  it  so. 

This  most  inestimable  treasure. 

Archas.  Yours,  Sir.  [slights  me. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I wonder  now  the  soldier 
Archas.  Be  not  deceiv’d ; h'  has  had  no  fa- 
vour here,  Sir, 

Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that 
pick-thank. 

That  lost  man  in  his  faith!  he  has  reveal'd  it; 
To  suck  a little  honey  from  you,  has  betray’d 
it. 

I swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too! 
Thou  crack’d,  uncurrent  lord! — I’ll  tell  you 
all.  Sir:  [temper 

Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open. 

As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  follow’d  you, 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thrif- 
tily, [lions. 

Like  a great  husband,  to  preserve  your  ac- 
Collecled  all  this  treasure  ; to  our  trusts, 

To  mine  I mean,  and  to  that  long-tongu’d 

lord’s  there,  [this; 

He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all 

Upon  liis  death-bed  too;  and  on  the  sacra- 
ment 

ITc  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  ’till  no  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  ail  your  own 
wasted,  [you, 

No  help  of  those  that  lov’d  you  could  supply 
And  then  some  great  exploit  afoot : My  ho- 
nesty [ful, 

J would  have  kept  'till  I had  made  this  usc- 
(I  shew’d  it,  and  I stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
And  useful  to  the  end  'twas  left : I’m  cozen’d. 
And  so  arc  you  too,  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  that  crept  into  you  has  abus'd  you. 
Abus’d  your  father’s  care,  abus’d  his  faith  too; 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man 
more!  [nesty! 

A flay  'd  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  ho- 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it;  farewell  that! 

T cannot  part  with't  nobler;  my  heart’s  clear. 


My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't. 
But,  oh, -thy  bell! 

Bor.  I seek  no  Heav’n  from  yen.  Sir. 
Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  ^oroskie!  il 
w ill  find  thee. 

Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  lias 
wrong'd  you, 

Has  ruin’d  your  estate?  give  him  this  money. 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk’s  that? 

That  there  o’  th’  top,  that’s  lock’d  ? 

Bor.  You’ll  find  it  rich.  Sir; 

Richer,  l think,  than  all. 

Archas.  You  were  not  covetous. 

Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  such 
a coarseness ; 

Pray  rack  not  honesty ! 

Bor.  Be  sure  y ou  see  it. 

Duke.  Bring  out  the  trunk. 

Enter  Attendant , with  a trunk . 
Archas.  You'll  find  that  treasure  too; 

All  I have  left  me  now. 

Duke.  What’s  this?  a poor  gown? 

And  this  a niece  of  Seneca? 

Archas.  Yes,  sure,  Sir, 

More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you’ve 
enough  on’t) 

And  of  i mine  far  purer,  and  more  precious; 
This  sells  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  coun- 
sels, [Sir; 

And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here. 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that’s  trusty. 
Will’t  please  you  leave  me  this? 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Archas.  What  says  your  lordship  to’t? 

Bor.  I dare  not  rob  vou. 

Archas.  Poor  miserable  men,  you’ve  robb’d 
yourselves  both ! 

This  gown,  and  this  unvalu’d  treasure,  your 
brave  father  [gres9  J 

Found  n»e  a child  at  school  with,  in  his  pro- 
Whereiuch  a love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Unhappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
That  suddenly  I made  him,  thus  as  I was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  1 brought  hb 
highness) 

He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up, 
Bestow’d  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms 
first, 

With  those  an  honest  mind:  I serv’d  him 
truly,  f n?|  y 

And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I think  I Tail’d 
Let  the  world  speak,  i humbly  thank  your 
highness ; [age*  ^lf» 

You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eas'd  mine 
And  to  this  a fair  quietus  given. 

Now  to  ray  book  again  1 

Duke.  You  have  your  wish,  Sir. 

Let  sonic  bring  oil  the  treasure. 

Bur.  Some  is  hb,  Sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord;  a poor  un- 
worthy reaper, 

The  harvest  is  bis  grace’s. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 
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Archas.  But  will  not  you  repent,  lord? 
When  this  is  gone. 

Where  will  your  lordship—  - 

Bor.  Pray  take  you  no  care.  Sir. 

Archas.  Does  your  Grace  like  my  house? 
Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas; 

You’ve  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I did  my  best,  Sir. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  may  please  your  Grace? 

Duke.  Your  daughters 
I had  forgot;  send  them  to  court. 


Archas.  How’s  that.  Sir? 

Duke.  I said,  your  daughters!  see  it  done: 
I’ll  have  ’em 

Attend  my  sister,  Archas. 

Archas.  Thank  your  highness! 

Duke.  And  suddenly. 

[Exi/  with  train. 

Archas.  Thro’  all  the  ways  I dare. 

I’ll  serve  your  temper,  tho’  you  try  me  far. 

[Exi?. 


act  in. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putskie , Ancient , 
and  Servant. 

Theod.  T WONDER  we  hear  no  news. 

■*  Puts.  Here’s  vour  father’s  servant; 

He  comes  in  haste  too;  now  we  shall  know 
all.  Sir. 

Theod.  How  now  ? [father 

Serv.  I’m  glad  I’ve  met  you,  Sir;  your 

Entreats  you  presently  make  haste  unto  him. 

Theod.  What  news  ? 

Serv.  None  of  the  best.  Sir;  I’m  asham’d 
to  tell  it; 

Pray  ask  no  more. 

Theod.  Did  not  I tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 

Did  not  I prophecy? — He’s  undone  then? 

Serv.  Not  so,  Sir;  but  as  near  it-  — 

Puts.  There’s  no  help  now ; 

The  army’s  scatter'd  all,  thro’  discontent. 

Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 

Anc.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch’d 
your  seasons? 

We  shall  watch  you  ere  long. 

Theod.  Farewell!  there’s  no  cure;  [do. 

We  must  endure  all  now.  I know  what  I'll 
\Exeunt  Theodore  and  Servant. 

Puts.  Nay,  there's  no  striving;  they’ve  a 
hand  upon  us, 

A heavy  ana  a hard  one. 

Anc.  Now  I have  it; 

We’ve  yet  some  gentlemen,  some  boys  of 
mettle, 

(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  colted,  and 
carted?)  [vipers! 

And  one  mad  trick  we’ll  have  to  shame  these 

Shall  I bless  ’em  ? 

Puts.  Farewell!  I have  thought  my  way 
too.  tExit. 

Anc.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christ- 
endom, 

As  Mosco shall  afford!  We’ll  live  by  fooling. 

Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and 
feel  it.  [ Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  Archas , Honor  a,  and  Viola. 

Archas.  No  more;  it  must  be  so.  D’ye 
think  I’d  send  ye, 

Your  father,  and  your  friend 

Viola.  Pray,  Sir,  be  good  to  us! 

Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  seek  that  know- 
ledge;  . ... 

We  arc  content,  like  harmless  things  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  ouiet. 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest ; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour. 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  wc  begot  ’em. 

What  shall  wc  look  for.  Sir,  what  shall  we 
learn  there,  [us? 

That  this  more  private  sweetness  cannot  teach 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition, 

Nor  the  souls’  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery : 
What  a terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us. 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our 
tempers 

To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked. 

Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  lose  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stein  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure? 
Would  y’  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 
buried)  [court.  Sir. 

Wickedly  proud?  for  such  things  dwell  at 
Hon.  Would  y’  have  your  children  learn 
to  forget  their  father. 

And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument? 
Shall  wc  seek  virtue  in  a satin  gown, 
Embroider’d  virtue?  Faith  iu  a well-curl’d 
feather?  [sleeves? 

And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Greeny 
This  may  be  done;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall 
be.  [younger. 

You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  wc  were 
Our  maidenheads  at  a higher  rate,  our  inno- 
cence 

Able  to  make  a mart  indeed:  We’re  not- 
ion old,  Sir; 
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Perhaps  they’ll  think  too  cunning  too,  and 
slight  us; 

Besides,  we’re  altogether  unprovided, 

U nfurnisli'd  utterly  o’  th’  rules  should  guide  us: 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests 
to  me ; 

Cornj>ares  my  beauty  to  a thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars, 
and  goblins;14 

Now  have  not  I the  fashion  to  believe  him; 
He  offers  inc  the  honourable  courtesy  [this? 
To  lie  with  me  all  night;  what  a misery  is 

I am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  1 dare  not ; 
And  Irow  madly  these  things  will  shew  there! 

Archas.  I send  ye  not. 

Like  part*  infected,  to  draw  mote  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  season’d,  and  my 
pray’rs,  [shews  ye 

The  card  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that 
When  ye  sail  false;  the  needle  touch’d  with 
honour,  [happiness; 

That  thro’  the  blackest  storms  still  points  at 
Your  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb’d  round  whh 
goodness,  [you. 

Your  heav'nly  souls  the  pilots;  thus  I send 
Thus  1 prepare  your  voyage,  sound  before  you, 
And  ever,  as  you  sail  thro’  this  world’s  vanity, 
D iscover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to 
you. 

Like  a good  master,  * Tack  about  for  honour !’ 
The  court  is  virtue’s  school,  at  least  it  should 
be; 

Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal’s  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  that  run  from  him  must  run 
muddy : [ small  ones. 

Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye; 

Say  they  affect  your  strengths,  iny  happy  chil- 
dren, [Mill, 

Great  things  thro*  greatest  hazards  arc  atchiev’d 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his 
glory,  [under, 

II  is  crown  fast  rivetted,  then  time  moves 
Where,  thro’  the  mist  of  errors,35  like  the  sun. 


Thro’  thick  and  pitchy  clouds,  he  breaks  out 
nobly. 

Hon.  1 thank  you,  Sir,  you  have  made  me 
half  a soldier; 

I will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirring  things  amongst 
’em. 

Such  travellers  into  Virginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I think  I have  a close  ward,  and  a sure  one. 
An  honest  mind  ; 1 hope  ’tis  petticoat- proof, 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof ; I know  ’tis 
gold-proof,  [it. 

A coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  fil'd  tongues, 
Curl’d  millers’  heads,  I have  another  ward  for 
them.46 

And  yet  I’ll  flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do, 
And  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.  Conie ; be  va- 
liaut,  /tster ! 

She  that  dares  not  stand  the  push  o’  th’  court, 
dares  nothing. 

And  yet  come  off  ungraz’d : 47  Like  you,  we 
both,  Sir,  [see 

Affect  great  dangers  now,  and  th’  world  shall 
All  glory  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 

Archas.  Mine  own  Honora! 

Viola.  I am  very  fearful : [honest? 

’Would  I were  stronger  built ! You'd  nave  me 

Archas.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola. 

Viola.  I’ll  think  on’t; 

For  ’tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
D’you  think  we  shall  do  well? 

Hon.  Why,  what  should  ail  us? 

Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tcuipt  us  strongly. 
Beside  the  glory  [gentlemen ; 

Which  women  may  affect,  they’re  handsome 
Every  part  speaks:  Nor  is  it  one  denial. 

Nor  two,  nor  ten;  from  ev’ry  look  we  give 
’em  [promises. 

They’ll  frame  a hope;  ev’n  from  our  pray’rs 

Hon.  I.et  ’em  feed  so,  and  be  fat;  there  is 
no  fear,  wench. 

If  thou  Ik’sI  fast  to  thyself. 

Viola.  I hope  I shall  be; 

And  your  example  will  work  more. 


14  Trees,  and  stars , and  goblins.]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  gollins  so  odd  a thing  for  a courtier 
to  compare  a lady's  beauty  to,  and  so  unfit  to  be  joined  tit  fountains,  stars  and  the  rest,  that  he 
would  strike  it  out  as  corrupt,  and  read  godlins  or  little  gods.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious, 
if  any  instance  could  be  produced  of  our  Poets  or  any  of  their  contemporaries  using  the  word 
godlins , or  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  a change.  Goldins  is  sometimes  used  for  fairies,  and 
may  uot  improperly  stand  tor  such  angels  as  the  lewd  courtier  often  compares  his  mistress  to: 
But  it  more  often  stands  for  bugbears,  or  frightful  apparitions,  which  courtiers  often  make  their 
mistresses  like,  when  they  talk  of  th  c flumes,  darts,  and  killing  qualities  of  their  eyes.  What- 
ever the  Poet’s  design  was,  it  was  certainly  to  convey  a ludicrous  idea.  Seward. 

15  IVhcrc , through,  the  midst  of  errors.]  The  Editors  of  1750  make  a great  merit  of  altering 
midst  to  mist;  when  no  edition  but  that  of  1/11,  reads  midst ; the  others  concurring  in  the 
fight  word,  mist. 

16  / have  another  word  for  //iem.]  Former  editions.  Mr.  Sympson  and  I concurred  in  the 

emendation.  Seward.  ^ 

4T  And  yet  come  off  ungrased.]  First  folio.  Second,  ungraced.  In  !7a0>  Mr.  Seward 
(without,  as  it  appears,  having  consulted  the  oldest  book)  altered  th°  word  to  * unras'd;  »•  c.  wi- 
rut,  unscratch  a ' He  conjectured  (and  rightly,  as  we  think)  that  ungraced  might  be  a cor- 
ruption of  ungrazed , but  preferred  unrased. 
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Enter  Theodore. 

lion.  Thou  shalt  not  want  it. 

Theod.  How  do  you.  Sir?  Can  you  lend  a 
man  an  angel  ? 

I hear  you  let  out  money. 

Arenas.  Very  well,  Sir; 

You’re  pleasantly  dispos'd.  I’m  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  vou  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  rul  d 
by  me?  * 

Theod:  Is’t  come  to  patience  now? 
Archas.  Is’t  not  a virtue? 

Theod.  I know  not;  1 ne’er  found  it  so. 
Archas.  That’s  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 
Theod.  1 know  you  have  been  rifled. 
Archas.  Nothing  less,  boy? 
lxird,wliat  opinions  these  vain  people  publish! 
liifled  of  what? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience; 

It  may  get  mustard  to  your  meat.  Why  in 
such  haste,  Sir, 

Sent  you  for  me? 

Archas.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 

To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court; 

1 am  commanded  they  life  there. 

Theod.  To  th’  court.  Sir? 

Archas.  To  th’  court,  I say. 

Theod.  And  must  1 wait  upon  ’em? 
Archas.  Yes,  ’tis  most  fit  you  should;  you 
are  their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  the  business?  I had  thought 
your  mind.  Sir, 

Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action. 
Something  had  truly  stirr’d  you.  To  th’  court 
with  these? 

W hy,  they’re  your  daughters.  Sir. 

Archas.  All  this  1 know.  Sir.  [threw.* 
Theod.  * The  good  old  woman  on  a bed  he 
To  th’  court  ? {.Singing. 

Archas.  Thou  art  not  mail  ? 

Theod.  Nor  drunk,  a*?  you  are;  [duty? 
Drunk  with  your  duty,  Sir:  Do  you  call  it 
A pox  of  duty!  What  can  these  do  there? 
What  should  they  do?  Can  yc  look  babies, 
sisters,*  [band-strings? 

In  the  young  gallants’  eyes,  and  twirl  their 
Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourselves?  Fray,  Sir, 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  this  truly? 

Archas.  Why,  didst  thou  never  hear  of  wo- 
At  court,  boy?  [tnen  yet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,  very 
good  women. 

Excellent  honest  women : But  are  you  sure. 
That  these  will  prove  so?  [Sir, 

Hon.  There  s the  danger,  brother. 
rl  head.  God-a-incrcy,  wench,  thou  hast  a 
grudging  of  it. 


Archas.  Now  be  you  serious.  Sir,  and  ob- 
serve what  I say; 

Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely;  go  with  ’em. 
Theod.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir;  I am  in  no 
fault  now,  j[company. 

If  they  be  thought  whores  for  being  in  my 
Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  they  arc  my 
And  where  1 shall  deliver  'em.  [sisters, 
Archas.  You’re  wondrous  jocund; 

But  prithee  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a fellow  ? 
I never  knew  thee  fail  a truth. 

Theod.  I am  a soldier; 

And  spell  you  what  that  means. 

Archas.  A soldier? 

What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod.  Your  palate's  down.  Sir. 

Archas.  1 thank  you,  Sir. 

Theod.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter? 
You  will  to  court? 

lion.  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 
Theod.  I’ll  honour  ye,  I warrant;  I’ll  set 
ye  off  [Viola, 

With  such  a lustre,  wenches!  Alas,  poor 
Thou  art  a fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white 
brciid : 

Be  a good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  ’em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  ’em. 
Sister, 

Do  you  ween  too?  Nay,  then  I fool  no  more. 
Come,  wormy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues. 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  1 to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  jov  of  ye. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Burris. 

Duke.  Burris,  take  you  ten  thousand  of 
those  crowns,  [richest; 

And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  nold  the 
1 give  ’em  you. 

Hut.  I humbly  thank  your  Grace; 

And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charily  to  men  more  worthy. 

And  of  more  wants! 

Duke.  Yon  bear  a good  mind,  Burris; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now.  Be  not  so  mo- 
dest ; [for’t. 

It  shall  be  so,  I give ’em : Go,  there’s  my  ring 
Bur.  Hcav’n  bless  your  highness  ever! 

{Exit. 

Duke.  You  are  honest. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Putskie , at  the  door. 

Puts.  The}'’ re  coming  now  to  court,  as 
fair  as  virtue: M * • 


18  Put.  They're  coming  now  to  court , as  fair  as  virtue : 

Two  irighter  stars  ne'er  rose  here. 

Alin.  Pcacet  I have  it  ] Putskie  is  directing  Alinda  to  make  use  of  the  influence  her 
beauty  has  gained  over  the  duke  in  favour  of  Archas,  and  she  tells  him  she  is  sufficiently 
instructed.  But  how  is  this  an  answer  to  what  Putskie  is  made  to  say  in  the  former  editions? 
or  what  has  the  two  ladies’  introduction  to  court  to  do  with  the  scheme  that  Putskie  has  plann'd  ? 

It 
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Two  brighter  stars  necr  rose  here. 

Alin.  Peace,  I have  it. 

And  what  my  art  can  do — The  duke! 

Puts.  I'm  gone ; remember.  [Exit 

Alin.  I’m  counsel! 'd  to  the  fall.  Sir. 

Duke.  My  pretty  mistress,  whither  lies 
your  business?  [now? 

How  kindly  I should  take  this,  were’t  to  me 
Alin.  I must  confess,  immediately  to  your 
Grace, 

At  this  time.  [you; 

Duke.  You  have  no  address,  I do  believe 
1 would  you  had. 

Alin.  ’Twcre  too  much  boldness.  Sir, 

Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 
Duke.  You’ll  make  a perfect  courtier. 

Alin.  A very  |>oor  one.  [ther  to  me. 

Duke.  A very  fair  one,  sweet.  Come  hi- 
What  killing  eyes  this  wench  has!  In  his 
glory, 

Not  the  bright  sun,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns, 
Shines  half  so  fiery. 

Alin.  Why  does  your  Grace  so  view  me? 
Nothing  but  common  handsomeness  dwells 
here.  Sir; 

Scarce  that:  Your  Grace  is  pleas’d  to  mock 
my  meanness.  [thee ; 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go : I do  not  lie  uuto 

In  my  eye  thou  appear  st 

Altn.  Dim  not  the  sight.  Sir; 

I am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee? 

Alin.  I can  love,  [well; 

And  love  as  you  do  too:  But  ’twill  not  shew 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a glorious  gfistYing, 
’Twill  halt  i’th*  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning? 

Dost  think  I love  not  truly? 

Alin.  No,  you  cannot;  [don  mc* 

You  never  travell’d  that  way  yet.  Pray  par- 
I prate  so  boldly  to  you. 

Duke.  There’s  no  harm  done : 

But  what’s  your  reason,  sweet? 

Alin.  I’d  tell  your  Grace, 

But  happily r 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

Alin.  I should  love  you  again,  and  then 
you  would  hate  me. 

With  all  my  service  1 should  follow  you. 

And  thro’  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me, 
More  make  mc  see  thy  worths,  more  make 
mc  meet  ’em.  [and  truly : 

Alin.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well 


[Act  3.  Sc.  3. 

But,  tho’  you  be  a prince,  and  have  pow’r  in 
you,  [falter’d. 

Pow  r of  example  too,  you  have  fail’d  and 
Duke.  Give  me  example  where? 

Alin.  You  had  a mistress,  [lovely. 

Oh,  Heav’n,  so  bright,  so  brave  a dame,  so 

In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke.  A mistress?  [that  care, 

Alin.  That  serv’d  you  with  that  constancy. 
That  lov’d  your  will,  and  woo’d  it  too. 

Duke.  What  mistress? 

Alin , That  nurs’d  your  honour  up,  held 
fast  your  virtue,  [goodness. 

And  when  she  kiss'd  encrcas'd,  not  stole  your 
Duke.  And  1 neglected  her? 

Alin.  Lost  her,  forsook  her. 

Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke.  What  was  her  name  i [noble, 

Alin.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself,  as 
And  in  it  all  that’s  excellent. 

Duke.  What  was  it? 

Alin.  Her  name  was  Bcau-dcsert:  D’you 
know  her  now.  Sir? 

Duke.  Beau-desert?  1 don’t  remember 

Alin.  I know  you  do  not;  [vice! 

Yet  sh’  has  a plainer  name;  lord  Archas’  ser- 
D’you  yet  remember  her?  There  was  a mis- 
tress [Sir, 

Fairer  than  woman,  and  far  fonder  to  you. 
Than  mothers  to  their  first-bom  joys.  Can 
you  love? 

Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a stranger, 
A thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neg- 
lected, [nour? 

A beauty  all  the  world  would  wooe  and  ho- 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  you 
can  love  me,  [story  ? 

And  hold  you  constant,  when  I’ve  read  this 
1st  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me,  [too. 
To  a slight  pleasure  prove  a friend,  ana  fast 
When,  where  you  were  most  tied,  most  bound 
to  benefit. 

Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You’ve  broke,  and  boldly  too?  I am  a weak 
one,  [grace 

Arm’d  only  with  my  fears : I beseech  your 
Tempt  me*no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson  ? 

Alin.  Woeful  experience,  Sir.  If  you  seek 
a fair  one,  [feet. 

Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  per* 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin’d  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fair  indeed.  Sir: 

But  this  will  be  the  plague  on’t,  theyYe  ex- 
cellent honest. 


It  is  to  mc  evidently  a:  soliloquy  of  the  duke’s,  whose  thoughts  are  all  bent  on  his  pleasures. 
And  it  is  very  artful  in  our  Poets  to  make  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  wickedness  acknowledge 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  For  lust  is  fired  by  the  opposition  of  virtue,  as  much  as  by  the  attractions 
of  beauty.  Seward. 

There  is  something  ingenious  and  plausible  in  this  note;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  war- 
rant the  arbitrary  change  in  the  text.  If  the  duke  had  been  speaking  of  the  women,  either 
with  desire  or  remorse,  he  would  most  probably  have  said  more  on  the  subject.  The  sequel, 
however,  proves  the  old  books  right 
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Enter  Olympia  and  Petesca  privately . 
Dhkc.  I love  thy  face. 

Alin.  Upon  my  life  you  cannot:’ 

I do  not  love  it  myself.  Sir;  ’tis  a lewd  one,1® 
So  truly  ill  art  cannot  mend  it.  God,  if ’twere 
handsome,30  [talk.  Sir, 

At  least  if  I thought  so,  you  should  hear  me 
In  a new  strain;  and,  tho*  you  are  a prince. 
Make  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my 
answers ; 

Vet,  o’  my  conscience,  I should  pity  you, 
After  some  ten  years’  fiege. 

Duke  Prithee  do  now. 

Alin.  What  would  you  dp? 

Duke.  Why,  I would  lie  with  you. 

Alin.  I rlo  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth  I would,  wench. 

Here,  lake  this  jewel. 

Alin.  Outupon’t!  that’s  scurvy : 

Nay,  if  we  do,  surely  we'll  do  for  good  fel- 
lowship. 

For  uure  love,  or  nothing:  Thus  you  shall 
be  sure.  Sir, 

You  shall  not  pay  too  dear  for’t. 

Duke.  Sure  1 cannot. 

Alin.  By’r  lady,  but  you  may.  When  you 
have  found  me  able 

To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. 
Pet.  Why  does  your  Grace  start  back? 
Olum.  I h’  seen  that  shakes  me. 

Chills  all  my  blood!  Oh,  where  is  faith  or 
goodness?  [one, 

Alinda,  thou  art  false;  false,  false,  thou  fair 

VVickedly  false!31  and,  woe  is  me,  I see  it! 
For  ever  false ! [Eri/. 

Pet.  I’m  glad ’t  has  ta’en  thus  right.  [Exi/. 
Alin.  I’ll  go  ask  my  lady.  Sir. 

Duke.  What? 

Alin.  Whether  I Hing — — 

Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no:  If  I find  her  wil- 
For,  look  you.  Sir,  I’ve  sworu,  while  I am 
in  her  service 

(Twas  a rash  oath,  I must  profess) 

Duke.  Thou  mock’st  me. 


Alin.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  ifl  were 
Would  you  abuse  my  weakness?  [willing? 

Duke.  I would  piece  it. 

And  make  it  stronger. 

Alin.  I humbly  thank  your  highness! 
When  you  piece  me,  you  must  piece  me  to 
my  coffin. 

When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I take  it, 
'Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  it: 

1 love  you,  and  I honour  you ; but  this  way 
I'll  neither  love  nor  serve  you.  Heaven 
change  your  mind.  Sir ! [ £.11/ 

Duke.  And  thine  too;  for  it  must  be  chang'd, 
it  shall  be.  [£Ti7, 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Boroskie,  Burris,  Theodore,  Viola, 
and  Honora. 

Bor.  They're  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Bums.  They  are. 

Wondrous  sweet  women  both. 

Thtod.  Does  your  lordship  like  ’em? 

They  are  my  sisters.  Sir;  good  lusty  lasses: 
lhey  11  do  their  labour  well,  I warrant  you- 
lou’ll  find  no  bed-straw  here.  Sir.  % * 

Hon.  Thank  you,  brother. 

Theod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  built:  but 
she’s  good  mettle,  rj$ir. 

Of  a good  stirring  strain  too;  she  goes  tilth,35 

(Enter  two  Gentlemen .) 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,  must  make  ye 
merry,  [plexions? 

Ihe  toys  ye  wot  of.  D’ye  like  their  cotn- 
ihey  be  no  Moors:  What  think  ye  of  this 
hand,  gentlemen? 

Here’s  a white  altar  for  your  sacrifice : 

A thousand  kisses  here— Nay,  keep  off  yet, 
gentlemen ; 

Let’s  start  first,  and  have  fair  play.  W’hat 
would  ye  give  now 

To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Mo- 
luccas ? 


9 1 do  not  love  tt  myself ; Sir , Vis  a lewd  one.~\  Mr.  Seward,  objecting  to  the  word  lewd , 

reads  /on/;  but  foul  is  too  far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  be  adopted.  Lewd , in  the  old 
writers,  is  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  lustful.  In  the  last  scene  of  this  very  play,  Archas  says 
I ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels.  } 9 

10  Art  cannot  mend  it ; 'sod,  if 'twere  handsome.]  So  the  first  folio;  the  other  editions,  but 

Insert  handsome.  As  we  do  not  believe  such  tame  language  could  come  from  our  Poet;,  we 

luve  rejected  it.  The  expression  we  have  inserted,  at  the  sainexime  that  it  is  near  the  first 
copy,  is  very  common  in  old  plays,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context. 

Wickedness  false. } Mr.b'ympson  and  I concut'r'd  in  restoring  the  adverb  here,  not  only 
“ ,he  natural  expression,  but  as  it  is  our  Author's  own : In  the  bamming  of  this  act  scene  ij 
> lola  says,  ’ 

— Would  ye  have  us  proud, 

Wickedly  proud ? Seward. 

Admirable  ingenuity!  incomparable  fidelity!  The  book  of  most  authority  (i.  e.  the  first 
folio)  reads  wickedly. 

11  Ttth.l  We  believe  there  is  no  such  word ; very  probably  the  genuine  one  is  tilth,  which 
occurs  in  Shakespeare  ami  Milton.  It  is  a word  of  husbandry,  signifying  plowed  ground  In 
die  same  stile,  Theodore  say  of  the  other  sister.  You  will  find  no  bed  straw  hnc,  Sir. 
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To  pass  theStraiu?  Here,  (do  ye  itch?)  by 
St.  Nicholas,33 

Here’s  that  will  make  you  scratch  and  claw ; 
Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers 
sorts: 

Pray  ye  let  me  request  yc,  to  forget  [tiers ; 
To  say  your  pray’rs,  whilst  these  are  cour- 
Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Hcav’n,  let  it  be 
Than  their  eyes.  [no  higher 

Bor.  How  will  you  have  ’em  bestow’d,  Sir? 

Tktod.  Ev’n  how  your  lordship  please,  so 
you  don’t  bake  ’em. 

Bor.  Bake  ’em  ? 

Theod.  They  are  too  high  a meat  that  wav, 
they  run  to  jelly.  [my  counsel ; 

But  if  you’ll  ha'  ’em  for  your  own  diet,  take 
Stew  ’em  between  two  feather*  beds. 

Hunts.  Please  you,  colonel. 

To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess? 

Theod.  Yes,  Sir,  f pily. 

And  thank  your  honour  too:  But  then,  nap- 
Thcsc  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access 
to  ’em ; [faces, 

And  to  have  ’em  buy  new  cloaths,  study  new 
And  keep  a stinking  stir  wi'  themselves  for 
nothing, 

’Twill  not  be  well,  i’  faith : They’ve  kept 
their  bodies. 

And  been  at  charge  for  baths.  D’ye  see  that 
shirt  there?  [ous: 

Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning;  ’twill  be griev- 
Alas,  I brought  ’em  to  delight  these  gentle- 
men ; [wholesome, 

I weigh  their  wants  by  mine : I brought  ’em 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord;  and  two 
such  blessings 

They  will  not  light  upon  again  in  ten  years. 

Bor.  ’Tis  fit  they  wait  upon  her. 

Theod.  They’re  fit  for  any  thing:  [fill) 

They’ll  wait  upon  a man  (they  arc  not  bash- 
Carry  hi9  cloak,  untie  his  points,  or  any  thing, 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;  the  fami- 
liar’st  fools!  [a  trumpet. 

This  wench  will  leap  o’er  stools  loo,  sound 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar;  they’re  finely 
brought  up. 

Bor.  Ladies,  ye’re  bound  t’  your  brother, 
and  have  much  cause  to  thank  him. 

I’ll  ease  you  of  this  charge ; and  to  the  princess, 
So  please  you,  I’ll  attend  ’em. 

Theod.  Thank  your  Jord&hipl 


fAct3.  Sc.  3. 

If  there,  be  e’er  a private  corner  as  you  go,  Sir, 
A foolish  lobby  out  o’  th’  way,  make  danger,34 

Try  what  they  are,  try 

iior.  Y ou’re  a merry  gentleman.  [man. 
Theod.  I would  fain  be  your  honour's  kins- 
Bor.  You’re  too  curst,  Sir.35 
Theod.  Farewell,  wenches!  keep  close  your 
ports;  you’re  wash’d  else. 

Hun.  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where 
they  are  needful. 

[Exeunt  Bor.  Hon.  Viola. 
Theod.  Honor  thy  name  is,  and  I hope  thy 
nature.  [can. 

Go  after,  gentlemen,  »*o;  get  a snatch  if  ye 
Yond*  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  ’em/ 
Alas,  I brought  ’em  for  you;  but  see  the  luck 
on’t : 

I swear,  I meant  as  honestly  towards  you 

Nay,  do  not  cry',  good  gentlemen!  A little 
counsel  [evenings, 

Will  do  no  harm : They’ll  walk  abroad  i’  th* 
You  may  surprize  ’em  easily;  they  wear  na 
pistols. 

Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre, 
And  get  some  good  old  linen-woman  to  de- 
liver it, 

That  has  the  trick  on’t ; you  can’t  fail.  Fare- 
well, gentlemen.  [ Exeunt  Gent. 

Burris.  You’ve  frighted  off  these  flesh-flies. 
Theod.  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 

(Enter  Servant.) 

And’t  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will 
not  seize  on.  [casket. 

Serv.  Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this 
Burris.  Yes.  Good  colonel,  [a  pledge 
Commend  me  to  your ‘worthy  father,  and,  as 
He  ever  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him. 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token; 

And  where  I may  be  his 

Theod.  You  are  too  noble; 

A wonder  here,  my  lord ; that  dare  be  honest. 
When  all  meo  hold  it  vicious.  I shall  de- 
liver it. 

And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.  Your 
servant.  [Exit  Sterns, 

Were  there  but  two  more  such  at  court, 
’twere  sainted. 

This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  yet,  and 
muscadine.  [Exit. 


33  By  St.  Nicholas.]  St.  Nicholas  is  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Russians;  they  call  him, 

Srora  Pomosnick , or  the  Speedy  Helper,  and  say,  that  he  hath  three  hundred  angels  of  the 
chicfcst  appointed  by  Cfod  to  attend  upon  him.  Sec  Fletcher’s  Kusse  Commonwealth,  $vo. 
169KP.07.  R. 

34  Make  danger .]  From  the  Latin  phrase,  fac  pcriculum. 

,5  You  arc  curst,  Sir.~]  Curst , in  the  old  diction,  signifies  malicious,  Jroward,  shrewish 4 
severe,  ill  natured , &c.  bo  Shake?  pea  re, 

* her  only  fault 

4 Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst.'  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Again  in  Philastcr, 

Hadsl  a curst  master  when  thou  went  si  to  school ? 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  Ancient,  crying  Brooms!  and  after 
him  severally , four  Soldiers,  crying  other 
things.  Boroskie  and  Gentlemen  over  the 
stage,  observing  them . 

I.  SONG. 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom! 
Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom! 

I’  th’  wars  we  have  no  more  room, 

Buy  all  my  bonny  broom  ! 

For  a kiss  take  two; 

If  those  will  not  do. 

For  a little,  little  pleasure, 

Take  all  my  whole  treasure: 

If  all  these  will  not  do’t. 

Take  the  broom-man  to  boot. 

Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

II.  SONG. 

1  Sold.  The  wars  are  done  and  gone. 

Ami  soldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along. 

For  I can  shew  you  handsome,  handsome 
ware ; 

Powders  for  the  head. 

And  drinks  for  your  lied. 

To  make  ye  blithe  and  lionny; 

As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight, 

And  please  a young  wench  as  any. 

2  Sold.  I have  fine  potatoes, 

Pipe  potatoes! 

Ill  SONG. 

3 Sold.  Will  ye  buy  any  honesty?  come 

away, 

I sell  it  openly  by  day; 

I bring  no  forc'd  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  ye;  come  buy  and  handle: 
This  will  shew  the  gre^t  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and 
Each  lady  of  a noble  blood,  [lies. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 

Ye’re  rich  men  now  : Come  buy,  and  then 
I'll  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.  SONG. 

4 Sold.  Have  ye  any  crack’d  maidenheads, 
to  new  leach  or  mend? 

Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  to 
change? 

Bring  ’em  to  me,  with  a little  pretty  gin. 

I’ll  clout  ’em,  I’ll  mend  ’em,  Til  knock  in  a 
pin. 

Shall  make  ’em  as  good  maids  again. 
As  ever  they  have  been. 
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Bor.  What  means  all  this?  why  d’ye  sell 
brooms.  Ancient? 

Is  it  in  wantonness,  or  want? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is. 

To  sweep  your  lordship’s  conscience.  Here's 
one  for  the  nonce.  [matter — 

Gape,  Sir;  you’ve  swallow’d  many  a goodlier 
The  only  casing  for  a crazy  conscience. 

3 Sold.  Will  your  lordship  buy  any  ho- 
nesty? ’twill  be  worth  your  money. 

Bor.  How  is  this?  [quill. 

3 Sold.  Honestv,  my  lord;  ’tis  here  in  g 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  ’tis  so 
subtile,  [kingdom. 

The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o’  th* 
2 Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taate 
a fine  potatoc  ? 36 

’Twill  advance  your  wither’d  state. 

Anc.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  most  noble 
itches*  [breeches. 

And  make  Jack  dance  in  your  lordship's 

1 Sold.  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds, 
Have  bow'd,  or  crack’d  their  maiden- 
heads ; 

If,  in  a coach,  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fum- 
bling! 

If  her  foot  slip,  and  down  fall  she, 

And  break  her  le£  above  the  knee; 

The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this 
be  ta'cn. 

And  they  shall  he  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  arc  brave  soldiers ; keep  your  wan- 
ton ness!  [ness. 

A winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilful- 
DUport  yourselves ; and,  when  you  want  your 
money — [Exit. 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  &c. 

\_Ex cunt  singing. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Alinda , Ilonora,  and  Viola. 

Alin.  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little 
one ; [courtiers, 

Nor,  lady,  you  so  sad;  you'll  ne’er  make 
With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts;  this  place  is 
pleasure. 

Preserv’d  to  that  use,  so  inhabited  ; 

And  those  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  jov- 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies;  [fuJ . 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  uses. 
Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Bless  me,  Heav’n ! [ments  ? 

Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudi- 
By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long 
have  you  been  here  ? 

Alin.  Faith,  much  about  a week. 

Hon.  You’ve  studied  hard. 
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’ Twill  advance  your  wither'd  state.]  All  the  old  writer*  speak  of  potatoes  as  restoratives. 
See  p.  2ixj,  of  this  Volume. 
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And,  by  my  faith,  arriv’d  at  a great  know- 
ledge. 

Viola.  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 

Alin.  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two ; 

But  when  I saw  jieonle  laugh  at  me  for  it, 

And  thought  it  a dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  arc  govern’d  here  then 
Much  after  the  men's  opinions. 

Alin.  Ever,  lady. 

Jlon.  And  what  they  think  is  honourable — 
Alin . Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 

Hon.  A goodly  catechism ! 

Hola.  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two? 
Alin.  Faith,  to  say  true, 

I do  not  think  1 was  so  long:  For,  look  ye, 
’Tis  to  no  end  here ; put  on  wnat  shape  ye  will. 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne’er  so  much  auste- 
rity, [too; 

You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  w on 
’Tis  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much 
time  lost. 

Which  we  hold  precious  here.  In  so  much 
time  now 

As  I have  told  you  this,  you  may  lose  a ser- 
vant 

Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e’er  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fast 
there, 

’Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen’d  to  you! 

Ha9  the  duke  seen  you  yet? 

Hon.  What  if  he  have  not? 

Alin.  You  do  your  beauties  too  much 
wrong,  appearing 

So  full  of  sweetness,  newness ; set  so  richly. 
As  if  a counsel  beyond  nature  fram'd  ye. 

Hon.  I f wc  were  thus,  say  Hcav’n  had  given 
these  blessings, 

Must  we  turn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 

Alin.  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews 
in  ye!  [pray,  ladies? 

How  full  of  phlegm!  D’ye  coine  here  to 
You’d  best  cry,  ‘Stand  away;  let  me  alone, 
• I’ll  tell  my  father  else.’  [gentlemen, 

Viola.  This  woman’s  naught  sure, 

A very  naughty  woman. 

Hon.  Come,  say  on,  friend ; 

I’ll  be  instructed  by  you. 

Alin.  You’ll  thank  me  for't. 
lion.  Either  lor  the  devil  shall — [Asijkt] 
— The  duke  you  were  speaking  of. 

Alin.  'Tis  well  remember’d:  Yes,  let  him 
first  $ee  you ; 

Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  view’d  you. 
Ifon.  He’s  a very  noble  prince,  they  say. 
Alin.  Ob,  wondrous  gracious;  [viewing. 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first 
For  look  ye,  you  must  bear  your»elf;  yet  take 
heed 

It  be  so  season’d  with  a sweet  humility, 


And  grac’d  with  such  a bounty  in  your  beau- 

ty 

Hon.  But  I hope  he’ll  offer  me  no  ill? 

Alin.  No,  no: 

’Tis  like  lie’ll  kiss  you,  and  play  with  you. 
Hon.  Play  with  me?  how? 

Alin.  Why,  good  lord,  that  you  arc  such  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now ! 

Viola.  Will  lie  play  with  me  too? 

Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one : [ings  yet  ? 

There's  a fine  sport.  Do  you  know  your  lodg- 
Ilon.  I hear  of  none. 

Alin.  I do  then ; they  arc  handsome* 
Convenient  for  access. 

Viola.  Access? 

Alin.  Yes,  little  one. 

For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants, 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.  Friends 
and  visits : [vice! 

Do  not  you  know  those  uses?  Alas,  poor  no- 
There’s  a close  couch  or  two,  handsomely 
plac’d  too. 

* J’iola.  What  arc  those,  I pray  you? 

Alin.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things?  They  are  to  lie  unon, 
And  your  love  by  you;  and  discourse,  ana  toy 
Viola . Alas,  I nave  no  lover.  [in* 

Alin.  You  must,  by  any  means: 

Y’ou’ll  have  a hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me! 

What  shall  l do  with  all  those? 

Alin.  You'll  find  uses : 

You  are  ignorant  yet ; let  timework.  YTou 
must  learn  too. 

To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-momings» 
neatly  drest 

In  a most  curious  waistcoat,37  to  set  you  on 
well. 

Play  with  your  bracelets,  sing;  you  must  learn 
to  rhime  too. 

And  riddle  ueally ; study  the  hardest  language 
And  ’tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense,  or  no, 
So  it  go  seemly  off.  Be  sure  you  profit 
In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly;  there  lies  a main 
point, 

A key  that  opens  to  all  practick  pleasure; 

I'll  help  you  to  a friend  of  mine  shall  teach 
you. 

And  suddenly:  Your  country  way  is  fulsome. 
Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  myste- 
Alin.  Oh,  yes,  fries? 

And  several  hours  prefix’d  to  study  in: 

You  may  have  calendar's  to  know  the  good 
hour. 

And  when  to  take  a jewel:  For  the  ill  too. 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  ’em; 
Under  w’hat  sign  *tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor, 
And  in  what  bow’r,31  and  hour  it  works;  a 
thousand — 


37  In  a mo  A curious  waistcoat.]  This  passage  serves  to  explain  wastcoatccr , which  several 
times  occurs  in  our  Authors,  and  is  mentioned  in  p.  339,  of  tnis  volume. 

3*  And  in  what  iow'r,  and  hour  it  works  j a thousand .J  The  meaning  here  is  obscure  ; but 
by  making  a thousand  onlj  a broken  sentence,  and  to  stand  for  a thousand  such  mysteries, 
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When  in  a coach,  when  In  a private  lodging. 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon . Have  you  studied  these?  [bawdily! 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth  1 how 
A woman  of  your  tenderness,  a teacher. 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts?  of  your  full  beau- 
ty? f [you, 

A man  made  up  in  lust  would  loath  this  in 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
7'hey  say  the  devil  can  assume Hcav’n’ s bright- 
ness, [no  woman. 

And  so  appear  to  tempt  us;  sure  thou  art 
Alin.  Ijoy  to  find  ye  thus. 

Hon.  Tnou  hast  no  tenderness, 

No  reluctation  in  thy  heart;  ‘tis  mischief. 
Alin.  All's  one  for  that;  read  these,  and 
then  be  satisfied; 

A few  more  private  rules  I’ve  gather’d  for  ye; 
Read  'em,  and  well  observe  ’em : So  1 leave  ye. 

[Exit. 

Viola.  A wondrous  wicked  woman:  Shame 
go  with  thee;  [see  it, 

Hon.  What  new  Pandora’s  box  is  this?  I’ll 
Tho’  presently  1 tear  it.  Read  thine,  Viola^ 
*TU  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 

Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  begun 
I n Virtue’s  spotless  school,  so  forward  run; 


Pursue  that  nobleness  and  chaste  desire 
You  ever  had ; burn  in  that  holy  fire; 
And  a white  martyr  to  fair  memory 
Give  up  your  name,  unsoil’d  of  infamy. 

How’s  this?  Read  yours  out,  sister.  This 
amazes  me. 

Viola.  Fear  not,  thou  yet  unblasted  Violet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  words  a doubt  beget ; 
Live  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  of  thy 
bud;  [still  good; 

Remember  whose  thou  art,  and  grow 
Remember  what  thou  art,  and  stand  a 
story  [glory  i 

Fit  for  thy  noble  sire,3®  and  thine  own 

Hon.  I know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a good  woman. 

An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon . It  confounds  me.  [ends ; 

Let  ’em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  their 
The  court  1 sav  breeds  the  best  foes  and  friends. 
Come,  let’s  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our 
best  sendee. 

Viola.  A most  excellent  woman;  I will 
love  her.  [ Exeunt . 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Kntcr  Olympia  with  a casket,  and  Alinda. 

Alin.  VT  ADAM,  the  duke  has  sent  for  the 
*-  two  ladies. 

Oh/m . I prithee  go:  1 know  thy  thoughts 
are  with  him. 

Go,  go,  Alinda;  do  not  mock  me  more! 

J've  found  thy  heart,  wench;  do  not  wrong 
thy  mistress,  [her. 

Thy  too-much-loving  mistress ; do  not  abuse 

Alin.  By  your  own  fair  bauds,  I understand 
you  not. 

Olym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I understand 
thee  too  much,  [ruin'd. 

Too  tar ; and  built  a faith  there  thou  hast 

Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish,  thy  youth,  thy  plea- 
sure; 

Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promis'd. 

Enjoy  the  >c-r\  ice  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee. 

The  glory  thou  hast  aim’d  at,  and  the  tri- 
umph : 

Only  this  last  love  I ask,  forget  thy  mistress! 


Alin.  Oh,  who  has  wrong’d  me?  who  lias 
ruin'll  me?  [thee? 

Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poison  is  flung  on 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  au- 
ger? 

Olym.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith 
thou  gav’st  me. 

Ask  all  my  favours  to  thee,  ask  my  love. 

Last,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good ! then  fly  me ; 
For  wc  must  part,  Alinda. 

Alin.  You  are  weary  of  me. 

I must  confess,  1 was  ne'er  worth  your  service. 
Your  bounteous  favours  less ; but  that  my  duty. 

My  ready  will,  and  all  1 had  to  serve  you 

Oh,  Hcav'n,  thou  know’st  my  honesty ! 

Olym.  No  more: 

Take  heed ! Hcav'n  has  a justice.  Take  this 
ring  w ith  you,  [Alinda, 

This  doting  spell  you  gave  me:  Too  well. 
Thou  knew'st  thevirtuc  in't;  ton  well  I feel 
it : 

Nay,  keep  that  too ; it  may  sometimes  remem- 
ber you. 


will  be  tolerably  plain.  * Under  what  sign  it  is  hest  meeting  in  an  arbor,  and  in  what  parti- 
‘ cutar  arbor,  and  the  precise  hour  when  it  is  predominant,  with  a thousand  of  the  like  nature.' 
Seward. 

'v  For  thy  nolle  sex.]  The  alteration  of  <rx  to  sire  was  made,  we  think  with  propriety, 
by  Mr.  Seward.  We  have  therefore  adopted  it,  though  the  old  reading  might  pass. 
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And  if  it  please  you  take  the  pain9 

[£n7. 

Theod.  Dear  lady! — take  the  pains? 

Why  a horse  would  not  take  the  |>ains  that 
thou  requir'st  now 

To  cleave  old  Crab-tree.  * One  of  the  choice 
young  ladies?'  fine; 

I would  I’d  let  this  bawd  go;  she  has  frighted 
1 am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now : 
But  if  they’ll  do,  the  devil  cannot  stop  ’em. 
Why  should  he  have  a young  lady?  Are  wo- 
men now  [corks? 

O’  th'  nature  of  bottles,40  to  be  stopp’d  with 
Oh,  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now ! 
How  now,  captain? 

Enter  Putskie. 

Puts.  I come  to  seek  you  out,  Sir, 

And  all  the  town  I’ve  travcll’d. 

Theod.  What’s  the  news,  man?  [nearly. 
Puts.  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a great  feast  at  court. 
To  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  coun- 
sellors. 

And  all  his  favourites:  Your  father’s  sent  for. 
Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  council,  nor 
in  favour. 

Puts.  That's  it : Have  an  eye  now,  or  never, 
and  a quick  one  y [gence. 

An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  good  intelli- 
1 heard  a bird  sing,  they  mean  him  po  good 
oiflee. 

Enter  Ancient. 

Theod.  Art  sure  he  sups  here? 

Puts.  Sure  as  it  is  day. 

Theod.  Tis  like  then How  now?  where 

hast  thou  been,  Ancient? 

Anc.  Measuring  the  city.  I’ve  left  my 
brooms  at  gate  here ; 

By  this  time  the  porter  has  stoic  ’em,  to  sweep 
out  rascals. 

Theod.  Brooms  ? [over, 

Anc.  I’ve  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 
And  such  a mart  I've  inadcl  there’s  no  trade 
near  it.  [twitter’d. 

Oh,  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they 
When  they  but  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  anil 
sing  too!  [you!’ 

' C’oiuc  nither  master  Broom* man,  I beseech 
' Good  master  Broom-man,  hither,'  cxiesano- 
Thcod.  Thou'rt  a mad  fellow.  [lher. 
Anc.  They’re  all  as  mad  as  I ; they  all  have 
trades  now. 

And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bull-beggars. 

Theod.  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they? 

Anc.  By  this  means  1 have  gather’d 
Above  a thousand  tall  and  hardy  soldiers, 

Jf  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod.  That  need’s  come,  Ancient  ; 


And  ’twas  discreetly  done.  Go,  draw  ’em 
presently,  [need  ’em. 

But  without  suspicion ; this  night  wc  shall 
Let  ’em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putskie  guide 
’em; 

And  wait  me  for  occasion.  Here  I’ll  stay  still. 

Puts.  If  it  fallout,  we’re  ready;  if  not,  we’re 
I'll  wait  yon  at  an  inch.  " [scatter’d: 
Theod . Do;  farewell  I [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskie. 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutinous? 
Bor.  More  than  ever:  [over 

No  law  nor  justice  frights  ’em ; all  the  town 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols ; no  man's 
person, 

Of  what  degree  soe'er,  free  from  abuses : 

And  durst  they  do  this,  (let  your  Grace  con- 
sider) [villainies. 

These  monstrous,  most  offensive  things,  these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw’d 
by  him? 

Duke.  Happily,  their  own  wants 

Bor.  1 offer  to  supply  'em, 

And  ev’ry  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  laugh  at  me  that  offer  it. 

I fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life.  Sir; 
And  willingly  I'll  give  it,  so  they  stay  there. 
Duke.  Dyou  think  lord  Arenas  privy? 
Bor.  More  than  thought, 

I know  it.  Sir;  I know  they  durst  not  do 
These  violent  rude  things,  abuse  the  state  thus. 
But  that  they  have  a ho|>e  by  bis  ambitions-^ 
Duke.  No  more ! lie’s  sent  for? 

Bor.  Y es,  and  will  be  here  sure. 

Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon, 
Bor.  I’ll  wait.  Sir. 

Duke.  Did  you  s|>cak  to  the  ladies? 

Bor.  They’ll  attend  vour  Grace,  preseully. 
Duke.  1 low  do  you  like  ’em  ? 

Bor.  My  eyes  are  loo  dull  judges. 

They  wait  here.  Sir.  [Exi/. 

Entei  Ilonora  and  Viola. 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then,  Come  in,  ladies! 
Welcome  to  th’  court,  sweet  beauties!  Now 
the  court  shines,  [amongst  us. 

When  such  true  beams  of  beauty  strike 
Welcome,  welcome!  ev’n  as  your  own  joy& 
welcome!  [to  you? 

How  do  you  like  the  court?  How  seems  it 
1st  not  a place  created  for  all  sw  eetness  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  such  strangers  to  this  hap- 
piness, [jewels, 

Barr’d  the  delights  this  holds?  The  richest 
Set  ne’er  so  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder. 
By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  country  shades  are  faint;  blasters  of 
beauty ; 


40  O'  th ’ nature  qf  bottles,  (S' c.] 

* And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  cry  aloud  for  corks.’  Pope. 
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The  manners,  like  the  place,  obscure  and 
heavy ; 

The  rose-buds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers, 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  while  there  ye 
wander.  [cloisters) 

Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  move  in;  here  shine 

nobly,  [all 

And  by  your  powerful  influence  command 
What  a sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about 
’em,  [blossoms! 

And,  like  a nipping  morn,  pulls  in  their 
lion.  Your  Grace  speaks  cunningly : You 
do  not  this, 

I hope,  Sir,  to  betray  us ; we’re  poor  triumphs. 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  ado  to  you,  Sir : 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  things 
great  and  worthy. 

Subjects  to  make  ‘ctn  live,  and  not  to  lo*e  ’em; 
Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 

We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutor'd  here,  Sir, 
Two  honest  maids;  is  that  a sin  at  court.  Sir? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things, 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.  What  would  you 
win  on  us?  [you? 

Why  do  1 ask  that  question,  when  I've  found 
Your  preamble  has  pour’d  your  heart  out  to 
us;  [translation 

You  would  dishonour  us;  whicn,  in  your 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  Grace 
would  love  us, 

Most  dearly  love  us ; stick  us  up  for  mistresses: 
Most  certain,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex. 
Sir,  [men, 

That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  wo- 
And  croud  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties.  Sir:  When  you  have  en- 
joy’d ’em, 

And  suck’d  those  sweets  they  have,  what 
saints  are  these  then? 

What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name? 
you  guess.  Sir! 

What  story  added  to  their  time?  a sweet  one! 
J Duke.  A brave-spirited  wench. 

Hon.  I’ll  tell  your  Grace, 

And  tell  vou  true;  you  are  deceiv'd  in  us  two, 
Extremely  cozen’d.  Sir:  And  yet,  in  my  eye, 
You  are  tne  handsom'st  man  I ever  look’d  on, 
The  goodliest  gentleman ; take  that  hope  with 
you ; [honour  you) 

And,  were  I fit  to  be  your  wife  (so  much  I 
Trust  me  I would  scratch  for  you  but  I’d 
have  you : 

I would  wooe  you  then. 

Duke.  She  amazes  me  l 
But  how  am  I deceiv’d  ? 

Hon . Oh,  we  are  too  honest. 

Believe  it.  Sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  iguorant, 
And  there’s  no  meddling  with  us;  for  we’re 
fools  too. 

Obstinate,  peevish  fools:  If  I would  be  ill, 
And  had  a wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels 


[Act  4.  Sc. 3 

That  all  the  world  might  see  me;  an  obscure 
shade,  Sir,  [with  it, 

Dark  as  the  deed;  there  is  no  trusting  light 
Nor  that  that’s  lighter  far,  vainglorious  great- 
ness! 

Duke.  You’ll  love  me  as  your  friend? 

IJon.  I’ll  honour  you. 

As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve  and 
pray  for  you. 

Duke.  What  says  iny  little  one?  you’re  not 
so  obstinate?  [souls. 

Lord,  how  she  blushes!  Here  are  truly  fair 
Come,  you  will  l>e  my  love? 

Viola.  Good  Sir,  be  good  to  me; 

Indeed,  I’ll  do  the  best  I can  to  please  you. 

I do  beseech  your  Grace!  Alas,  I fear  you. 
Duke.  What  shouldst  thou  fear? 

Hon  Fy,  Sir!  this  is  not  noble. 

Duke.  Why  do  I stand  entreating,  where 
my  pow’r 

Hon.  You  have  po  pow’r;  at  least,  you 
ought  to  have  none 

In  bud  and  beastly  things:  Arm’d  thus,  I’ll 
die  here. 

Before  she  suffer  wrong! 

Duke.  Another  Archas? 

Hon.  His  child,  Sir,  and  his  spirit. 

Duke.  1’U  deal  with  you  then,  [sweet; 
For  here’s  the  honour  to  be  won.  Sit  down, 
Prithee,  Honora,  sit. 

Hon.  Now  you  entreat,  I will.  Sir. 

Duke.  I do,  and  will  deserve  it. 

Hon.  That’s  too  much  kindness. 

Duke.  Prithee  look  on  me. 

Hon.  Yes;  I love  to  see  sec  you, 

And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire 
you.  [touch  you. 

While  you  arc  good  and  temperate,  I dare 
Kiss  your  white  hand. 

Duke.  Why  not  my  lips? 

Hon.  1 dare,  Sir. 

Duke.  1 do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon.  I ain  no  coward.— 

Do  vou  believe  me  now  ? or  now  ? or  now, 
'Sir?  fS|[J 

You  make  me  blush : But  sure,  I mean  no  ill. 
It  had  been  fitter  you’d  kiss’d  me. 

Duke.  That  I’ll  do  too. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  into  me? 

Hon.  I hope  all  goodness.  ■' 

While  you  are  thus,  thus  honest,  1 dare  no 
any  thing;  [T00’ 

Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  on 
Bless  those  fair  fights!  Hell  take  me,  if  1 

durst  not [hither; 

But,  good  Sir,  pardon  me.  Sister,  cpn,e 
Come  hither;  fear  pot,  wcuch ! Coipe  hither; 
blush  not! 

Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  ptmec, 
the  good  prince  1 
Cerlain,  he’s  excellent  honest 
Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me 
Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 

Duke.  Fy,  Honora; 

Wanton  Honora  1 Is  this  the  modesty. 
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The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shew’d  ine ; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back?  Away! 

Hon.  Thank  you!  [thank  you! 

Upon  my  knees  I pray.  Heaven  too  may 
You  have  deceiv’d  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly; 
You’ve  cozen’d  me:  In  all  your  hopeful  life 
yet 

A scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne’er  acted : 

I knew  Fame  was  a liar,  too  long  and  loud* 
tongu’d,  [master! 

And  now  I have  found  it.  Oh,  my  virtuous 
Viola.  My  virtuous  master  too! 
lion.  Now  you  are  thus. 

What  shall  become  of  ine  let  Fortune  cast  for’L 

Enter  Alinda. 

Duke.  I’ll  be  that  Fortune,  if  I live,  Ho- 
nora ; [not. 

Thou’st  done  a cure  upon  me,  counsel  could 
Alin.  Here,  take  your  ring,  Sir;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin. 

Give  it  to  her  next:  I have  paid  for’t  dearly. 
Hon . A ring  to  her? 

Duke.  Why  frowns  ray  fair  Alinda? 

I have  forgot  both  these  again. 

Alin.  Stand  still.  Sir! 

You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you. 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith! 

Hon.  How's  this?  [me, 

Alin.  My  royal  mistress’  favour  towards 
(Woe  worth  you,  Sir!)  you’ve  poison’d, 
blasted. 

Duke.  I,  sweet? 

Alin.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty, 
Which  in  a worse  man  is  vainglorious  feigning. 
And  kill’d  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  ’tis  false,  wench. 
Alin.  1-aaies,  take  heed!  you  have  a cun- 
ning gamester,  [antidotes ; 

A handsome,  and  a high  : Come  stor'd  with 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 
Duke.  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  me!  v 

Alin.  Words  steep’d  in  honey,  ftity 

That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chas- 
A thousand  ways,  a thousand  knots  to  tie  ye ; 
And  when  h’  has  bound  you  his,  a thousand 
ruins ! 

A poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke.  I’ll  maintain  thee. 

And  noblv  too. 

Alin.  That  gin’s  too  weak  to  take  me. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take 
heed ! 

Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts. 

Of  forced,  feigned  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed! 
Duke.  By  all  that’s  mine,  Alinda—* — 
Alin.  Swear  by  your  mischiefs ! 

Oh,  whither  shall  I go? 

Duke.  Go  back  again  ; 

I'll  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

Alin.  Fare  you  well,  Sir! 

I will  not  curse  you;  only  this  dwell  with  you, 
Whene’er  you  love,  a false  belief  light  on  vou ! 

[Exit. 

Hon.  We’ll  take  our  leaves  too.  Sir. 


Duke.  Part  all  the  world  now. 

Since  she  is  gone. 

Hon.  You’re  crooked  yet,  dear  master; 

And  still  I fear [Exeunt  ladies . 

Duke.  I’m  vex’d,  and  some  shall  find  it. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Archas  and  a Servant. 

Archas.  ’Tis  strange  to  me  to  sec  the  court, 
and  welcome.  [thee  l 

Oh,  roval  place,  how  have  I lov’d  and  serv’d 
Who  lies  on  this  side?  know’st  tliou? 

Serv.  The  lord  Burris. 

Archas.  Thou’st  nam'd  a gentleman  I stand 
much  bound  to: 

I think  he  sent  die  casket.  Sir? 

Serv.  The  same.  Sir.  [courtier! 

Archas.  An  honest- minded  man,  a noble 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took 
him.  [guide  now. 

Go  you  home;  I shall  hit  the  way  without  a 
Serv.  You  may  want  something,  Sir. 
Archas.  Only  my  horses, 

W hich,  after  supper,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv.  Your  will.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  You’re  well  met  here,  Sir. 

Archas.  How  now,  boy?  how  dost  thou? 
Theod.  I should  ask  you  that  question: 
How  do  you.  Sir? 

IIow  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Archas.  Why  well,  and  lusty. 

Theod.  What  do  you  here  then? 

Archas.  Why,  I am  sent  for. 

To  supper  with  the  duke. 

Theod.  Have  you  no  meat  at  home? 

Or  do  you  lone  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do. 

In  doubt  and  fear? 

Archas.  I have  an  excellent  stomach, 

And  can  I use  it  better  than  among  my  friends, 
boy? 

How  do  the  wenches? 

Theod.  They  do  well  enough.  Sir; 

They  know'  the  worst  by  this  time.  Pray  be 
rul’d.  Sir; 

Go  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a supper. 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there  : This  is  no  place  for  you. 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  fort. 
Archas.  May  be,  they’ll  drink  hard;  I 
could  have  drank  mv  share,  boy : 

Tho’  I am  old,  1 will  not  out. 

Theod.  I hope  you  will.  [hearing. 

Hark  in  your  ear!  the  court’s  too  quick  of 
Archas.  Not  mean  me  well?  thou  art 
abus'd  and  cozen’d. 

Away,  away! 

Theod.  To  that  end,  Sir,  I tell  you. 

Away,  if  you  love  yourself. 

Archas.  Who  dare  do  these  thing’:. 

That  ever  heard  of  honesty? 
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Theod.  Old  gentleman, 

Take  a fool’s  counsel. 

Archas.  ’Tis  a fool’s  indeed, 

A very  fool’s!  Thou’st  more  of  these  Bams  in 
thee. 

These  musty  doubts— Is’t  fit  the  duke  send 
for  me, 

And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence, 
And  I,  like  a tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure?  [pate, 

Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your 

Your  pate.  Sir!  1 speak  plain  language  no\V. 
Archas.  If  ’twcrc  not  here,  where  rev’rence 
bids  me  hold, 

I would  so  swinge  thee,  thou  rude,  unman- 
ner’d  knave  1 [me, 

Take  from  his  bounty,  his  honour  that  he  gives 
To  beget  saucy  and  sullen  fears! 

Theod.  You  are  not  mad  sure?  [per’d. 

By  this  fair  light,  I speak  but  what  is  whis- 
And  whisper'd  for  a truth. 

Archas.  A dog  is’t?  Drunken  people, 

That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states,40 
Madmen  and  children — Prithee  do  not  fol- 
low rue! 

I tell  thee,  I am  angry : Do  not  follow*  me! 

Theod.  I am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart. 
Ay,  and  as  wilful  too : Go  like  a woodcock. 
And  thrust  vour  neck  i’  th’  noose ! 

Archas.  I’ll  kill  thee. 

An  thou  speak’st  but  three  words  more.  Do 
not  follow  me!  [Exit. 

Theod.  A strange  old  foolish  fellow!  I 
shall  hear  yet; 

And,  if  I do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  two  Servants , preparing  a banquet. 

1 Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here’ll  be  lusty 
drinking. 

Many  a washed  pate  in  wine,  I warrant  thee. 

2 Serv.  I’m  glad  the  old  general’s  come: 
Upon  my  conscience, 

That  joy  will  make  half  the  court  drunk. 

Iiark,  the  trumpets! 

The)’’ re  coming  on ; away ! 

1 Serv.  We  ll  have  a rouse  too.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke,  .Archas,  Burtis,  Boroskie,  At - 
tendunts , and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Come,  seat  yourselves!  Ix>rd  Archas, 
sit  you  there. 

Archas.  Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

Duke.  I’ll  have  it  so. - 

Arc  all  things  ready? 

Bor.  All  the  guards  are  set. 

The  court  gates  shut. 


Duke.  Then  do  as  I prescrib'd  you ; 

Be  sure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I shall  well  observe  you. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine.  Here’s 
to  iny  sister,  gentlemen ! 

A health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Archas.  Prav  fill  it  full,  Sir;  [ris, 

Tis  a high  health  to  virtue.  Here,  lord  Bur- 
A maiden  health : Y ou  are  most  fit  to  pledge  it, 
Y ou  have  a maiden  soul,  and  much  I honour  it. 
Passion  o' me,  you're  sad,  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burris? 

Go  to;  no  more  of  this! 

Archas.  Take  the  rouse  freely; 

T>vill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit 
for  jollity.  [Sir, 

Your  Grace’s  pardon!  when  we  get  a cup. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  makes  a banquet. 

As  you  love  me,  no  more. 

Burris.  I thank  your  Grace. 

Give  me  it.  Lord  Boroskie! 

Bor.  I have  ill  brains,  Sir— — 

Burris.  Damnable  ill,  1 know  it. 

Bor.  But  I’ll  pledge.  Sir, 

This  virtuous  health. 

Burris.  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth. 

Euler  two  Servants,  with  cloaks. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my 
guests  look  nobly,  [ward. 

Fit  lor  my  love  and  presence.  Begin  down- 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  Grace  deals  truly  [jeet0. 
Like  a munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  sub- 
Who  would  not  fight  for  you?  What  cold 
dull  coward  [ask  it? 

Durst  seek  -to  save  his  life  when  you  would 
Begin  a new  health  in  your  new  adornments; 
The  duke’s,  the  royal  duke’s!— Ha!  what 
have  1 got,  Sir? 

Ha ! the  robe  of  death  ? 

Duke.  You  have  deserv'd  it. 

Archas.  The  liv’ry  of  the  grave?  Do  you 
start  all  from  me? 

Do  I smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a man  ; is  this  your  entertainment? 
Do  you  hid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bloody 
banquets? 

(Enter  a Guard.) 

A guard  upon  me  too?  This  is  too  foul  play* 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour ; thou  wretched 
ruler,  [c  rites ! 

Thou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  ol  hypo- 
Am  i serv’d  in  a hearse,  that  sav’d  ye  all? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ? Do  ye  gape  upon  me? 


40  A dog:  Drunken  people 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions. 

And  turn  states,  madmen  and  children)  In  the  first  line,  is’t  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward, who,  in  the  third,  for  states  read  statist a;  but  as  the  old  lection  is  good  tense,  the  change 
is  too  arbitrarv. 
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Wider!  ami  swallow  all  my  services.41 
Entomb  them  first,  my  faith  next,  then  my 
integrity; 

And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mangy  minds. 
Your  sear’d  and  seal’d-up  consciences,  till 
they  burst. 

Bor.  These  words  are  death.  f sirrah, 
Arckas.  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards. 
Those  battles  I have  fought,  those  horrid  dan- 
gers [tion) 

(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruc- 
1’ve  march'd  upon,  these  honour’d  wounds, 
times  story,  [suffer’d. 

The  blood  I’ve  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 
These  arc  my  death,  these  that  can  ne’er  be 
recomj>enc’d, 

These  that  ye  set  a-brooding  on  like  toads. 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  tlie  sweets  and  sa- 
vours. 

And  rentier  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons! 
Bor.  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set — 
Arckas.  Tnou  liest ! 

Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  basely, 
Maliciously,  and  loudly!  How  I scorn  thee! 
If  1 had  swell’d  the  sofdier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 

As  you  would  fain  have  forc’d  me,  witness, 
ileav'n, 

Where  cleaiest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no 
piety 4:)  [marches. 

When  O tin  caine,  grim  Olin,  when  his 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat, 

And  drove  before  him,  as  a storm  dri\es  hail, 
Such  show’rs  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your 
heartstrings ; 

Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  seven  curl’d  heads,  afraid  of 
bruising  [then. 

By  his  arm'd  horses’  hoofs;  had  I been  false 
Or  blown  a trcach’rous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villany  liv’d  within  me, 
You'd  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about 
me.  [you  out. 

Where  was  your  soldiership?  Why  went  not 
And  all  your  right  honourable  valour  with 
you  ? [him  ? 

Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied 
Drew  vour  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled 
with  him? 

Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a fiery  meteor? 
And,  as  we  see  a dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
llcnd  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their 
roots  up,  [sick  then; 

Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him?  Y ou  were 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp’d  to- bed 
theu. 

Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had, 
4* D0  yC  gape  upon  me. 


A whoreson  shaking  fit  oppress’d  your  lord- 
ship.  [at  thee! 

Blush,  coward,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss 

Duke.  Exceed  not  my  command.  [£«/. 

Bor.  I shall  observe  it. 

Arckas.  Are  you  gone  too? — Come,  weep 
not,  honest  Burris,  [malice. 

Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears  : Tis  not  his 
This  fellow's  malice,  nor  the  duke's  displea- 
sure. 

By  bold  bad  men  crouded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.  Fortune  ne’er  raz'd  this  fort 

yet; 

I am  the  same,  the  same  man ; living,  dying, 
(The  same  mind  to  ’em  both)  I poize  thus 
equal : 

Only  the  juggling  way  that  toll’d  me  to  it. 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome. 
And  cut  my  throat,  a little  sticks  upon  me. 
Farewell!  commend  me  to  his  Grace,  and 
tell  him,  [many. 

The  world  is  full  of  sen  ants;  he  may  have 
(And  some  I wish  him  honest;  he’s  undone 
else) 

But  such  another  doting  Archas  never,  [ever l 
So  tried  and  touch'd  a faith!  Farewell  for 

Burris.  Be  strong,  my  lord  : Y ou  must  not 
go  thus  lightly.  [law  unto  me? 

Arckas.  Now,  what’s  to  do  ? What  says  the 
Give  me  iny  great  offence,  that  speaks  me 
guilty.  ftcr.«, 

Bor.  Laying  aside  a thousand  petty  mat- 
As  scorns,  and  insolcncies,  both  iron)  your- 
self and  followers,  [deadly) 

Which  you  put  first  fire  to,  (and  these  are 
1 come  to  one  main  cause,  which  tho’  it  car- 
ries [death  too, 

A strangeness  in  the  circumstance,  it  carries 
Not  to  be  pardon’d  neither : Y ou  have  done 
a sacrilege. 

Arckas.  High  Ileav’n  defend  me,  nian! 
How,  how,  Boroskie? 

Bor,  Y ou  have  took  from  the  temple  those 
vow’d  arms, 

The  holy  ornament  you  hung  up  there. 

No  absolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  ’em  back  unto  you. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
From  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony:  From 
the  altar  [’em. 

You  snatch’d  ’em  up  again,  again  you  wore 
Again  you  stain’d  ’em,  stain’d  your  vow,  the 
church  too,  [Sir  j 

And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours. 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  head,  you 
know  it. 

Arckas.  Those  arms  I fought  iu  last? 

Bor.  The  same. 


If  ider  and  swallow  ail  my  services  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  passages  the  s?nse 
whereof  has  been  totally  obscured  by  false  pointing.  What  Archas  afterwards  says,  proves  the 
propriety  of  our  variation  in  that  respect. 

41  tor  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no  pibty.J  Instead  of  piety , the  context  induces 
us  to  believe,  the  author  wrote  pity, 

Vol.  1.  SQ 
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Archas.  God-a -mercy ! [me, 

Thou  hast  hunted  out  u notable  cause  to  kill 
A subtle  otic : I die,  for  saving  all  you. 

Good  Sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity, 
The  suddenness  of  time,  the  state  all  stood  in ; 
I was  entreated  to,  kneel'd  to,  and  pray’d  to. 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  tne  nobles, 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins ! 
Prithee  find  out  a better  cause,  a handsomer; 
This  will  undo  thee  too  ; people  will  spit  at 
thee ; . [cause. 

The  devil  himself  would  be  ashatn'd  of  this 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forget  the  cere- 
mony, [life  satisfy? 

The  present  danger  ev’ry  where,  must  my 
Bor.  It  must,  and  shall. 

Archas.  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people! 

Have  ye  no  other  swords  to  cut  my  throat 
with,  [’em. 

But  mine  own  nobleness?  I confess,  I took 
The  vow  not  yet  absolv’d  I hung  ’em  up  with ; 
Wore  ’em,  fought  in  ’em,  gilded  ’em  again 
1 n the  fierce  Tartars’  bloods ; for  you  I took  ’em, 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all; 

I wore  ’em  for  my  country’s  health,  that 
groan’d  then ; 

Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple : 
T hat  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments, 
The  rev’ rend  shrines  of  saiuts,  ador'd  and  ho- 
nour’d, - [fire. 

Had  been  consum’d  to  ashes,  their  own  sacri- 
Had  I been  slack ; or  staid  that  absolution. 
No  priest  had  liv’d  to  give  it.  Mv  own  ho- 
nour, 

Cure  of  my  country,  murder  ine! 

Bor.  No,  no,  Sir; 

1 shall  force  thaf  from  you,  will  make  this 
cause  light  too.  [heart.  Sir. 

Away  with  nim!  1 shall  pluck  down  that 
Archas.  Break  il  thou  uiay’st;  hut  if  it 
bend  for  pity. 

Dogs  and  kites  eat  il!  Come;  1 am  honour's 
martyr.  [£>*■««/. 

SCENE  VI. 

r ntcr  Duke  and  Bur  > is. 

Duke.  Exceed  my  warrant? 

Burris.  Y'ou  know  he  loves  him  not. 
Duke.  He  dares  as  well  meet  death,*1  as 
doit;  cat  wildfire. 

Thro’  a few  fears,  1 mean  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I uiay  find  him  fit  to  wear  here,  Burris. 
J know  Boroakie  hates  him,  to  death  hates 
him; 


[Act  4.  Sc.  & 

I know  he  is  a serpent  too,41  a swol’n  one; 

[Noite  within. 

But  I have  pull'd  his  sting  out.  What  noise 
is  that? 

Theod.  [within.']  Down  with  ’em,  down 
with  cm,  down  with  the  gates! 

Sold.  Twit  Ain.]  Stand,  stand,  stand! 

Puts.  [ici///»n!j  Fire  the  palace  before  ye! 
Burris.  Upon  my  life,  the  soldier,  Sir,  the 
A miserable  time  is  come.  [soldier! 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Oh,  save  him ! [ Archas! 

Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  save  lord 
We  are  undone  else. 

Duke.  Dares  he  touch  his  body?  [fully. 
Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  most  fcar- 
Duke.  Away,  Burris;  [him  up; 

Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  clap 
And  if  I live,  I'll  find  a strange  death  for  him. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in?  [Ehi*  Burris. 

Gent.  By  this  time,  sure  they  are,  Sir; 
They  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 
Duke.  Get  me  a guard  about  me;  make 
sure  the  lodgings. 

And  speak  the  soldiers  fair. 

Gent.  Pray  Heav’n  that  take.  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Putskie , Ancient , and  Soldiers , with 
torches. 

Puts.  Give  us  the  general ; we’ll  fire  the 
court  else! 

Render  him  safe  and  well. 

Anc.  Don’t  fire  the  cellar. 

There’s  excellent  wine  in’t,  captain;  and, 
tho’  it  be  cold  weather,  fncral! 

1 do  not  love  it  mull’d.  Bring  out  the  ge- 
We’ll  light  yc  such  a bonfire  else — Where 
are  yc?  [of  your  hives. 

Sneak,  or  we’ll  toss  your  turrets;44  peep  out 
We  ll  smoke  yc  else.  Is  not  that  a nose  there? 
Put  out  that  nose  again,  and  if  thou  dar’st 
But  blow  i(  before  us— Now  he  creeps  out 
on’s  burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Puts.  Give  us  the  general  1 [can  desire., 
Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen;  or  any  thing  y* 
Anc.  You  musk-cat,  [swer. 

Cordcvant-skin!45  wc  will  not  take  your  an- 
Puts.  Where  is  the  duke?  speak  suddenly, 
and  send  him  hither. 

Anc.  Or  we’ll  so  fry  your  buttocks— 
Gent.  Good  sweet  gentlemen 


“ lie  dares  a , iLtll  meet  death.]  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio  read  eat  for  meet ; and 
the  subsequent  ones  in  17*0  concur  in  mentioning  this  strange  meal.  We  have  restored  the 
genuine  word  from  the  first  folio. 

V * tf n0!°  J16.  **  a 9VTenf  to?.*  ^c*]  Meaning  Boroskie ; but  the  pronoun  is  used  rather 
aonfusedly,  both  here  and  in  the  lines  that  follow. 

44  Speak,  or  we  ll  toss  your  turrets .]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading,  torch  your  turret*. 
As  the  old  books  present  good  sense,  wc  have  not  abandoned  them,  though  we  think  the  con- 
jecture ulausible,  and  not  unpoetical. 

45  Cordevaht-skin.]  Spanish  leather  hide. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  A] 

Anc.  We  arc  neither  good  nor  sweet;  we 
arc  soldiers. 

And  you  miscreants  that  abuse  the  general. 
Give  fire,  my  boys!  ’tis  a dark  evening; 
l^ei’s  light  ’em  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Olympia,  Honora,  Viola , Theodore , 
and  women. 

Hon.  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod.  1 will  not  hurt  her. 

Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olym.  You  may  do  what  you  please.  Sir;4® 
I have  a sorrow  that  exceeds  all  yours, 

And  more  contemns  all  danger. 

Enter  Duke  above. 

Theod  Where’s  the  duke? 

Duke.  He’s  here.  What  would  ye,  sol- 
diers? Wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus? 

Theod.  Give  me  my  father! 

Puts.  & Anc.  Give  us  our  general ! 

Theod.  Set  him  here  before  us ; [torches ; 
You  see  the  pledge  we’ve  got;  you  see  these 
All  shall  to  asnes,  as  I live,  immediately! 

A thousand  lives  for  one  ! 

Duke.  But  hear  me ! 

Puts.  No ; we  come  not  to  dispute. 

Enter  Archus  and  Burris. 

Theod.  By  Heav’n 
1 swear,  lie’s  rack'd  and  whipL 
Hon.  Oh,  my  poor  father! 

Puts.  Burn,  kill  and  burn! 

Archas  Hold,  hold,  I say!  hold,  soldiers! 
Onyour  allegiance,  hold ! 

Theod.  We  must  not. 

Archas.  Hold!  I swear  [first,47 

By  Heaven,  he’s  a barb’ rous  traitor  stirs* 
A villain,  and  a stranger  to  obedience, 

Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  ho- 
nour!  [cruelly 

Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thus?  thus 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body?  1 ever  lov’d  you. 
Duke.  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most 
noble  Archas. 

Archas.  I’ve  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurls: 
Weep  no  moie.  Sir; 

A satisfaction  for  a thousand  sorrows. 

1 do  believe  you  innocent,  a good  man, 

And  Hcav’n  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that 
wrong'd  me! 


Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends?  why  stare  ye 
on  me? 

I charge  ye,  as  ye’re  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 
Asyc  are  honest  faithful  men,  fair  soldiers. 
Let  down  your  anger!  Is  not  this  our  sove- 
reign ? [then. 

The  head  of  mercy’,  and  of  law?  Who  dares 
But  rebels,  scorning  law,  appear  thus  vio- 
lent ? [fires  ? 

Is  this  a place  for  swords,  for  threat’ning 
The  rev’rcnce  of  this  house  (kres  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties? 
Arc  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him? 
Has  not  he  pow’r  to  punish  our  offences, 

And  don’t  we  daily  fall  into  ’em?  Assure 
yourselves 

I did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously ; 

This  good  sweet  prince  1 offended,  my  life 
forfeited,  [with. 

Which  yet  his  mercy,  and  his  old  love  met 
And  only  let  me  feel  nis  light  rod  this  way. 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  genera]. 

Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your 
bloods  for  him. 

Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders; 

Proud  insolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  ye 
do  'em. 

Do  ’em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person; 
Ye  sec  he  only  sorrows  for  your  sins. 

And  where  his  pow’r  mignt  persecute,  for- 
gives ye. 

For  shame,  put  up  your  swords!  for  honesty. 
For  order’s  sake,  and  whose  you  are,  my  sol- 
Bc  not  so  rude ! [diers, 

Theod.  They’ve  drawn  blood  from  you.  Sir. 
Archas.  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the 
naughty  blood,4*  [out,  boy. 

The  proud,  provoking  blood  ; ’tis  well  ’tit 
Give  you  example  first ; draw  out,  and  orderly. 
Jlon.  Good  brother,  do! 

Archas.  Honest  and  high  example. 

As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee. 
Inherit  all  mine  honours. — Thank  you,  Theo- 
My  worthy  son.  [dore, 

Theod.  If  harm  come,  thank  yourself.  Sir; 
I must  obey  you.*  [Exit. 

Archas.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now : 
A good  man,  and  a valiant,  you  were  ever, 
Inclin'd  to  honest  things.  I thank  you,  cap- 
tain. [Exeunt  Sold. 

Soldiers,  1 thank  ye  all!  And  love  me  still. 
But  do  not  love  me  so  you  lose  allegiance ; 


44  May  do  what  yon  please.  Sir .]  First  folio.  Other  copies  substitute  nay  for  'may. 

47  1 swear  by  Jicao  n he  is  a barbarous  traitor  stirs  Jfrs/.]  The  epithet  barbarous  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  properest  in  the  place,  and  makes  still  much  worse  measure;  I have  therefore 
substituted  base,  as  a monosyllable  seems  certainly  required,  and  base  is  the  best  and  the  nearest 
the  trace  of  the  letters  of  any  that  has  occurred  to  me.  Seward. 

Barbarous  does  not  always  signify  cruel , but  often  means  uncivilized,  and  in  this  placa 
■right  import  undisciplined.  Barbarous  traitor ; t.  e.  as  the  next  line  explains  it. 

A villain,  and  a stranger  to  obedience. 

41  The  naughty  blood .]  The  whole  passage  seems  to  require  us  to  read,  the  haughty  blood', 
That  was  the  blood  rebell’d,  the  haughty  blood, 

'The  proud,  provoking  blood. 
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Love  that  above  your  lives.  Once  more,  I 
thank  ye.  [wait  on  him. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  let  our  cares 
Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour, 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build, 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I bound  to 
love  thee ! 

In  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee! 

Harris.  Remember  him  tluit  vext  him.  Sir. 
Duke.  Remember? 


[Act.  b.  Sc.  2. 

When  I forget  that  villain,  and  to  nay  him 
For  all  his  mischiefs,  may  all  good  thoughts 
forget  me ! 

, Archus.  I’m  very  sore.  [men. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  bed  with  ease,  gentle- 
For  every  stripe  I’ll  drop  a tear  to  wash  ’em  ; 
And,  in  my  sad  repentance  - ■ ■ 

Arc  has.  Tis  too  much  ; 

I have  a life  yet  left  to  gain  that  love.  Sir. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Duke , Burris , and  Gentlemen. 
Duke.  1_J  OW  does  lord  Archas? 

Burris.  But  weak,  an’t  please 
you ; [him : 

Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can,  are  applied  to 
His  heart’s  untoucht,  and  whole  yet;  and  no 
doubt.  Sir, 

Ilis  mind  being  sound,  his  body  soon  will 
follow. 

Duke.  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrong’d 
him,  without  leave  too!  [fort. 

But  I shall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks 
lie’s  fast,  1 hope. 

Burris.  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him : 

But  the  most  fearful  wretch— 

Duke.  He  has  a conscience, 

A cruel  stinging  one,  I warrant  him, 

A loaden  one.  But  what  news  of  the  soldier? 
1 did  not  like  their  parting;  ’twos  too  sullen. 

Burris.  That  they  keep  still,  and  1 fear  a 
worse  clap. 

They  are  drawn  out  o’  th*  town,  and  stand 
in  councils. 

Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  pur- 
poses.  [tains, 

I went  myself  unto  ’em,  talk’d  with  the  cap- 
Whom  1 found  fraught  with  nothing  but 
loud  murmurs,  [often 

And  desperate  curses,  sounding  these  words 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers:  * We  arc 
ruin’d, 

4 Our  services  turn’d  to  disgraces,  mischiefs; 
‘ Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer’d, 
‘Tortur’d  and  whipt!’  The  colonel’s  eyes, 
like  torches, 

Bla/e  every  where,  and  fright  fair  peace. 

Gent.  Vet  worse.  Sir ; fyou , 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave 
Leave  their  allegiance;  and  under  Olin’s 
charge. 

The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  against  you. 

Burris.  I have  heard  this  too.  Sir. 

Duke.  This  must  be  prevented. 

And  suddenly,  and  warily. 

Burris.  Tis  time.  Sir; 

But  what  to  minister,  or  how  ? 


Duke.  Go  in  with  me,  [these 

And  there  we'll  think  upon’t.  Such  blows  as 

Equal  defences  ask,  else  they  displease. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Pctesca , and  Gen/leivotnan. 

Pet.  Lord,  what  a coil  has  here  been  with 
these  soldiers! 

They’re  cruel  fellows. 

Gent.  And  yet  mrthought  we  found  ’em 

Handsome  enough.  I’ll  tell  thee  true,  Petesca, 

I look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  from 
'em,  [lady? 

And  had  prepar’d  myself.  But  where's  my 

Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monstrous 
melancholy : 

Sure  she  was  mad  of  this  wench. 

Gent.  An  she  had  been  a man. 

She  would  have  been  a great  deal  madder.  I 
am  glad  she’s  shilled. 

Pet.  Twas  a wicked  thing  for  me  to  betray 
her; 

And  yet  I must  confess  she  stood  in  our  lights. 

(Enter  Young  Archas .) 

What  young  thing’s  this? 

Arc.  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentle- 
women ! 

Pray  ye  is  the  princess  stirring  yet? 

Gent.  He  has  her  face. 

Pet.  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too;  her 
youth  upon  him.  [men. 

Y.  Are.  1 guess  ye  to  be  the  princess’  wo- 

Pct.  Yes,  we  arc,  Sir. 

Y.  Arc.  Pray  is  there  not  a gentlewoman 
waiting  on  her  Grace, 

Ye  call  Alinda? 

Pet.  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 

Gent.  I have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a 
brother, 

An  only  brother,  that  she  had,  in  travel. 

Pet.  ’Mass,  1 remember  that:  This  may 
be  he  too. 

I would  this  thing  would  serve  her. 
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Enter  Olympia. 

Gent.  So  would  I,  wench  j [princess  ; 
We’d  love  him  better  sure.  Sir,  here’s  the 
She  best  can  satisfy  you. 

Y.  Arc.  How  I love  that  presence ! 

Oh,  blessed  eyes,  how  nobly  shine  your  com- 
forts ! 

Olym.  What  gentleman  is  that? 

Gent.  We  know  not,  madam:  [it, 

He  ask'd  us  for  your  Grace;  and,  as  we  guess 
lie  is  Alinda's  brother. 

Olym.  Ha!  let  me  mark  him. 

My  grief  has  almost  blinded  me.  Her  brother? 
b Venus,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  on  him! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  likcr. 

Y.  Arc.  Gracious  lady 

Oly/n.  That  pleasant  pipe  he  lias  too. 

Y.  Arc.  Iking  my  happiness  to  pass  tills 
way. 

And  having,  as  I understand  by  letter, 

A sister  in  your  virtuous  service,  madam 

Olym.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  akes! 
Y Arc.  All  the  comfort  [built  me; 

My  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  have 
I thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service. 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your 
Grace  [nobleness, 

For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  thunk  your 
That  bounteous  goodness  in  you— 

Olym.  Tis  he  certainly. 

Y.  Arc.  That  spring  of  favour  to  her;  with 
my  life,  madai\i,  [me. 

If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet 
To  shew  mv  thankfulness! 

Olym.  What  have  1 done?  fool! 

Y.  Arc.  She  came  a stranger  to  your  Grace, 
no  courtier. 

Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  your  service; 
Yet  one,  I dare  assure  my  soul,  that  lov’d  you 
Before  she  saw  you ; doted  on  your  virtues ; 
Before  site  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long’d  to 
read  ’em ; 

You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  ouce,  preserv’d 
her. 

Olym.  I have  done  wickedly. 

Y.  Arc.  A little  beauty. 

Such  as  a cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along 
with  her ; [too : 

And  yet  our  country  eyes  esteem’d  it  much 
But  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I am  her  brother,  and  let  me  speak  a stranger) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a thought,  ’twas 
honest. 

The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  services, 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  hr’d  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her 
sainted. 

1 presume  she’s  still  the  same : I would  fain 
see  her ; 

For,  madam,  ’tis  no  little  love  I owe  her. 


4 to 

Olum.  Sir,  such  a maid  there  was,  I 
had  — — 

Y.  Arc.  There  was,  madam  ? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench  1 Eyes,  I will 
ever  curse  ye 

For  your  credulity ! Alinda! 

Y.  Arc.  That’s  her  name,  madam.  [her. 
Olym.  Give  me  a little  leave,  Sir,  to  lament 
Y.  Arc.  Is  she  d^ad,  lady? 

Olym.  Dead,  Sir,  to  my  service: 

She’s  gone.  Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

Y.  Arc.  I obey,  madam. 

Gone?  Now  must  I lament  too.  Said  you 
* gone,’  madam  ? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever? 

Y.  Arc.  That’s  a cruel  saying. 

Her  honour  too? 

Olym.  Prithee  look  angry  on  me. 

And,  if  thou  ever  lov’dst  her,  spit  upon  me: 
Do  something  like  a brother,  like  a friend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov’st  her! 

Y.  Arc.  You  amaze  me.  [her ; 

Olym.  I ruin’d  her,  1 wrong'd  her,  I abus'd 
Poor  innocent  soul,  I fluug  her.49  Sweet 
Alinda,  [virtuous. 

Thou  virtuous  maid!  my  soul  now  calls  thee 
Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me? 

Y.  Arc.  For  what,  lady? 

Olym.  Call  me  base  treach’rous  woman? 

Y.  Arc.  Heav’n  defeud  me ! 

Olym.  Rashly  1 thought  her  false,  and  put 
her  from  me ; 

Rashly  and  madly  I betray’d  her  modesty: 
Put  her  to  wander,  Hcav’n  knows  where: 
Nay,  more.  Sir, 

Stuck  a black  brand  upon  her! 

Y.  Arc.  ’Twas  not  well,  lady.  [dearly, 
Olym.  ’Twas  damnable;  she  loving  me  so 
Never  poor  wench  lov’d  so.  Sir,  lielievc  me, 
’Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 
panion; 

When  l was  pleas’d,  the  happiest,  and  the 
gladdest ; 

The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her: 
I saw  all  this,  1 knew  all  this,  I lov'd  it, 

I doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I kill’d  it. 

Oh,  what  have  I forsaken?  what  have  I lost? 
Y.  Arc.  Madam,  I’ll  take  my  leave;  since 
she  is  wand’ ring, 

Tis  fit  I know  no  rest. 

Olym.  Will  you  go  too.  Sir? 

I have  not  wrong’d  you  yet.  If  you  dare 
trust  me — — 

For  yet  I love  Alinda  there,  I honour  her, 

I love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again — Modesty  keep  me! 
Alinda,  in  that  shape! — But  why  should  you 
trust  me? 

’Twas  1 betray’d  your  sister,  I undid  her; 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  ’tis  I weep 
for  her.  [then. 

Appoint  what  penance  you  please ; but  stay 


49  / flung  her,]  Probably  wc  ought  to  read,  / stung  fur. 
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And  see  me  perform  it ; ask  what  honour  this 
place 

Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth : 

If  following  me  will  like  you,  mv  care  of  you. 
Which,  for  your  sister’s  sake,  for  your  owii 
goodness 

Y.  Arc.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she’s  gone,  lady,  ^ [ferment. 

Not  all  the  favour— Yet,  if  I sought  pre- 
Under  your  bounteous  Grace  I’d  only  take  it. 
Peace  rest  upon  you ! One  sad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  Ahnda  s sake,  *tis  lit  you  pay ! 

[ Exit. 

Olym . A thousand,  noble  youth;  and, 
when  I sleep, 

Ev’n  in  ray  silver  slumbers50  still  I'll  weep. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Have  you  been  with  ’em? 

Gent.  Yes,  an’t  please  your  Grace; 

But  no  persuasion  serves  ’em,  nor  no  promise: 
They’re  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time.  Sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  th’  enemy. 

Duke.  They  must  be  stopp’d. 

Enter  Burris. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  what  force  is  able?  and 

what  leader [Archas? 

Duke.  How  now?  Have  you  been  with 
Burris.  Yes,  an’t  please  you. 

And  told  him  all : He  frets  like  a chaf’d  lion, 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
tiers 

That  dare  draw  swords. 

Duke.  Is  he  able  to  do  any  thing? 

Burris.  His  mind  is  well  enough;  and 
where  his  charge  is. 

Let  him  be  ne’er  so  sore,  ’tis  a full  army. 
Duke.  Who  commands  the  rebels? 

Burris.  The  young  colonel ; 

That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.  He 
swears.  Sir,  [dom. 

He  will  not  spare  his  son’s  bead  for  the  duke- 
Duke.  Is  tne  court  in  arms? 

Burris.  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle. 

Every  man  mad  logo  now ; inspir’d  strangely, 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 

I beseech  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke,  rray  go.  Sir, 

And  look  to  the  old  man  well.  Take  up  all 
fairly,  [dons. 

And  let  "no  blood  be  spilt;  take  general  par- 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris.  I shall.  Sir,  [lains. 

Or  seal  it  with  my  service.5*  They  are  vtl- 
The  court  is  up : Good  Sir,  go  strengthen  ’em; 


[Act  5.  Sc.  4* 

Your  royal  sight  will  make  ’em  scorn  all  dan- 
The  general  needs  no  proof.  [gers ; 

Duke.  Come,  let’s  go  view  ’em.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Puiskie,  Ancient,  Soldiers , 
drums  and  colours. 

Thcod.  ’Tis  known  we’re  up,  and  march- 
ing. No  submission,  [ladies: 

No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cure  our  ma- 
We’ve  suffer’d  beyond  all  repair  of  honour; 
Your  valiant  old  man’s  whipt;  whipt,  gentle- 
men, [trembled, 

Whipt  like  a slave;  that  flesh  that  never 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a thousand  charges, 
That  noble  body,  ribb’d  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shutin’d  like 
thunder. 

That  body's  torn  with  lashes. 

Anc.  Let’s  turn  head.  [on  fairly, 

Puts.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen;  let’s  march 
Unless  they  charge  as. 

Thcod.  Think  still  of  his  abuses, 

And  keep  your  angers. 

Anc.  He  was  whipt  like  a top; 

I never  saw  a whore  so  lac’d : Court  school- 
butter?  [banquet: 

Is  this  their  diet?  I’ll  dress  'em  one  running 
W hat  oracle  can  alter  us  ? Did  not  we  see  him  ? 
See  him  we  lov’d? 

Thcod.  And  tho'  we  did  obey  him, 

Forc’d  by  his  reverence  for  that  time;  is't  fit, 
gentlemen,  [diet*, 

My  noble  friends,  is’t  fit  we  men,  and  sol- 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  loo? 

Puts.  Forward ! they  inay  call  back  the  sun 
as  soon,  stay  time, 

Prescribe  a law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 
Thcod.  They’ll  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 
Anc.  We  care  not. 

Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 

Anc.  Hang  all  their  arts!  [’em. 

Puts.  And  happily  they’ll  bring  him  with 
Anc.  March  apace  then ; 

He’s  old,  and  connot  overtake  us. 

Puts.  Say  he  do? 

Anc.  We'll  run  away  with  him;  they  shall 
ne’er  see  him  more. 

The  truth  is,  we’ll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  no- 
thing, [thing, 

Consider  nothing  but  our  way;  believe  no- 
Not  tho’  they  say  their  prayers;  be  content 
with  nothing. 

But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last, 
do  nothing  [kill  ’em. 

But  ban  ’em  and  curse  ’em,  till  we  come  to 
Theod.  Remove  then  forwards  bravely! 
Keep  your  minds  whole. 


50  Silver  slumbers.']  Perhaps  originally,  silent  slumbers. 

5*  Or  seal  it  with  my  service.]  This  expression  is  obscure;  but  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  it : * I’ll  either  quench  this  fury,  or,  endeavouring  so  to  do,  put  a period  to  my 
‘ service.’  J.  N. 
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And  the  next  tune  we  face  'em  shall  be  fatal. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Arthur,  Duke,  Burris , Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers. 

Arthas.  Peace  to  your  Grace!  Take  rest, 
Sir;  they’re  before  us. 

Gent.  They  are.  Sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

[Exit  Duke. 

Archas.  I/ird  Burris, 

Take  vou  those  horse  and  coast  'em : 11  Upon 
the  first  advantage. 

If  they  won't  slack  uieir  march,  charge  ’em 
up  roundly ; 

By  that  time  I'll  come  in. 

Burris.  I'll  do  it  truly.  [Exit. 

Gent.  How  do  you  feel  yourself.  Sir? 
Archas.  Well,  I thank  you ; 

A little  weak,  but  anger  shall  supply  that. 
You’ll  all  stand  bravely  to  it? 

All.  While  we  have  lives.  Sir. 

Archas.  Ye  speak  like  gentlemen.  I'll 
make  the  knaves  know. 

The  proudest,  and  the  stronge3t-hearted  rebel. 
They  have  a law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall 
have. 

Beat  up  apace ; by  this  time  he's  upon  'em ; 

[Drum  within. 

And,  sword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt 
play  ever  1 [Exeunt. 

Enter  (drums  heating)  Theodore,  Putskie, 
Ancient,  and  their  Soldiers. 

Theod.  Stand,  stand,  stand  close,  and  sure  1 

( Enter  Burris,  and  one  or  two  Soldiers.) 

The  horse  will  charge  us.  [fit  for ’em. 

Anc.  Let  ’em  come  on;  we’ve  provender 
Puts.  Here  comes  lord  Burris,  Sir,  1 think 
to  parley.  [to  our  part. 

Theod.  You’re  welcome,  noble  Sir;  I nope 
Burris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  1 am  come  to 
chide  ye. 

To  pity  ye;  to  kill  ye,  if  these  fail  me. 

Fy!  what  dishonour  seek  ye!  what  black  in- 
famy! [with  ye? 

Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus?  draw  all  shame 
Are  these  tit  cares  in  subjects?  I command  ye 
Lay  down  your  arms  again;  move  in  that 
peace, 

That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 

Puts.  Charge  us! 

VVe  come  not  here  to  argue. 

Theod  Charge  up  bravely,  [ve, 

And  hotly  too;  we  have  hot  spleens  to  meet 
Hot  as  the  sluir.es  arc  offer’d  us. 


Enter  Archas,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 
Burris.  Look  behind  ye : [diers? 

D’ye  see  that  old  man  ? do  ye  know  him,  sol- 
Puts.  Your  father,  Sir,  believe  mel 
Burris.  You  know  his  marches, 

You’ve  seen  his  executions:  Is  it  yet  peace? 
Theod.  We'll  die  here  first.  [ly. 

Burris.  Farewell!  You'll  hear  on's  present- 
Arclius.  Stay  Burris : 

This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a body, 

To  bear  the  honour  of  a charge  from  me; 

A tort  of  tatter'd  rebels.  Go,  provide  gal- 
lowses! jrpresenuy! 

Ye’re  troubled  with  hot  heads;  I’ll  cool  ye 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soldiers. 
Now  I behold  ’em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends : Where  got  they  these  fair 
Where  did  they  steal  these  shapes?  [figures? 
Burr  is.  They  are  struck  already. 

Archas.  D'ye  see  that  fellow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel  ? 

He  looks  as  like  a captain  I lov'd  tenderly, 

A fellow  of  a faith  indeed 

Burris.  H’  has  sham'd  him. 

Arenas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colour* 
there,  most  certain  [low. 

So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a brave  fel- 
A loving  and  obedient,  that,  believe  me, 
Burris, 

I am  amaz’d  and  troubled  : And,  were  it  not 
I know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people, 
-The  duty,  and  the  truth,  the  stedfas!  honesty. 
And  am  assur'd  they  would  as  soon  turn  devil* 

As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 

I pray  forgive  us,  Sir.  _ [sword ; 

Anc.  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  use  your 
Your  words  are  double  death. 

All  (rood  noble  general  1 
Burris.  Pray,  Sir,  be  merciful. 

Arches.  Weep  out  your  shames  first ; 

Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.  Fy,  soldiers! 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  these  tricks?  What’* 
he  there?  [min 

Sure  J have  seen  his  face  too!  Yes;  most  cer- 
I have  a son  (but  1 hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  this  man,  wondrou* 
near  him ; [a  leader. 

Just  of  his  height  and  making  too.  You  seem 
Theod.  Good  Sir,  don't  shame  me  more:  I 
know  your  anger, 

And  less  than  death  I look  not  for. 

Archas.  You  shall  be  my  charge.  Sir;  it 
seems  you  want  foes, 

When  you  would  make  your  friends  your 
enemies.  [you. 

A running  blood  you  have,  but  I shall  cure 
Burris.  Good  Sir— 


51  Take  you  those  horse,  and  coast  ’em.]  Probably  we  should  read  cote,  which  signifies 
overtake.  So  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Rosencramz,  speaking  of  the  players,  says,  * we  coted 
' them  on  the  way.’  Also,  in  The  Hetum  from  Parnassus,  a comedy,  16U6,  reprinted  in 
Hawkins’s  Origin  of  the  Drama, 

> marry,  we  presently  coted,  and  outstript  them.’  ft, 
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Arch  as.  No  more,  good  lord.  Beat  forward, 

soldiers! 

And  you  march  in  the  rear;  you’ve  lost  your 
places.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke , Olympia,  Honor  a,  and  Viola. 
Duke.  You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  still 
with  me,  sister; 

You  do  the  most  uunobly  to  be  angry. 

For,  as  1 have  a soul,  I never  touch’d  her ; 

I never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thought  in  her. 
I must  confess  1 lov’d  her;  as  who  would  not? 
1 must  confess  I doted  on  her  strangely ; 

I offer’d  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 

So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  con- 
firm’d it. 

Why  would  you  he  so  jealous? 

Olym.  Good  Sir,  pardon  me; 

I feel  sufficiently  my  folly’s  penance. 

And  am  asham'd;  that  shame  a thousand 
sorrows  [seen  her. 

Feed  on  continually.  Would  I had  never 
Or  with  a clearer  judgment  look’d  upon  her! 
She  was  too  good  for  me;  so  heavenly  good. 
Sir,  [ficientlv, 

Nothing  but  Heav’n  can  love  that  soul  suf- 
Where  1 shall  see  her  once  again! 

Enter  Burris. 

Duke.  No  more  tears;  [her. 

If  she  be  within  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover 
Welcome,  lord  Burris;  fair  news  I hope. 

Burris.  Most  fair.  Sir:  [ended. 

Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are 
The  soldier  cool’d  again,  indeed  asham'd.  Sir, 
And  all  his  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where’s  lord  A rchas? 

Burris.  Not  far  off.  Sir;  with  him  his  va- 
liant son. 

Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a prisoner; 

And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 

I fear  some  fatal  stroke.  [Drums. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore , Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  I hear  the  drums  beat. 

Welcome,  my  worthy  friend! 

Archas.  Stand  where  you  are.  Sir;  [ward. 
Even  as  yon  love  your  country,  move  not  for- 
Nor  plead  for  jieacc,  till  l have  done  a justice, 
A justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now !) 
A justice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Ob,  my  brother! 

Archas.  This  fatal  firebrand 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man, 
lie  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Archas.  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e’er  harbour’d  yet,  no  mutiny ; 

I ne’er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 
Duke.  ’Tis  his  first  fault. 

Archas.  Not  of  a thousand.  Sir; 

Or,  were  it  so,  it  is  a fault  so  mighty. 


[Act  5.  Sc.  6. 

So  strong  against  the  nature  of  all  mercy, 

His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  weep 
He  dare  not  say  lie  would  live.  [for  him. 

Theod.  I must  not.  Sir, 

While  you  say  ’tis  not  fit.  Your  Grace’s  mercy, 
Not  to  iny  life  applied,  but  to  my  fault,  Sir! 
The  world’s  forgiveness  next!  last,  on  my 
knees,  Sir, 

I humbly  beg, 

l)o  not  take  from  me  vet  the  name  of  father! 
Strike  me  a thousand  blows,  but  let  me  die 
yours!  [sudden  with  him, 

Archas.  lie  moves  iny  heart:  I must  be 
I shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. 

Come,  come,  Sir,  you  have  seen  death  ; now 
meet  him  bravely.  [sider, 

Duke.  Hold, hold,  1 say,  a little,  hold!  Con- 
Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Archas,  to  inherit 
thee.  [nobler : 

Archas.  Yes,  Sir,  I have  another,  and  a 
No  treason  shall  inherit  me:  Young  Archas, 
A boy  as  sweet  as  young;  my  brother  breeds 
him, 

My  noble  brother  Briskic,  breeds  him  nobly: 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  ho- 
nour. 

Enter  Putskie  ( alias  Briskie)  and 
Young  Archas. 

Puts.  Thou  hast  no  child  left,  Archas, 
none  to  inherit  thee,  [Archas! 

If  thou  strik’st  that  stroke  now.  Behold  young 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother. 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  an ! 
lieavc  ui>  thy  sword,  and  mine’s  heav’d  up! 
Strike,  Archas, 

And  I’ll  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  as  deadly! 
Have  mercy,  and  1’il  have  mercy!  the  duke 
gives  it.  [ihee; 

Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  from 
Cluise  quickly,  and  begin. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience, 

On  your  allegiance,  save  him! 

Archas.  'lake  him  to  ye:  [Soldiers  shout. 
And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man ; you’ve  reason. 
I thank  you,  worthy  brother ! Welcome,  child. 
Mine  own  sweet  child ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceal’d  thus? 
Puts.  Your  Grace’s  pardon! 

Fearing  the  vow  you  made  against  my  brother. 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
(Jn  him,  out  find  out  all  his  family, 

This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger. 
Like  a young  wcncli,  hither  1 brought;  my- 
self, \ 

In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary’  captain 
Disguis’d,  got  entertainment,  and  serv'd  here. 
That  I might  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 

The  boy  your  Grace  took,  nobly  entertain'd 
him, 

But  thought  a girl ; Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  Stand  away. 

And  let  me  look  upon  him! 

Duke.  My  young  mistress? 

(This  is  a strange  metamorphosis)  Alinda? 
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Y.  Arc.  Your  Grace’s  humble  servant. 
Duke.  Come  hither,  sister. 

I dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.  How 
they  view  one  another  l 
Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well? 

Olym.  1 should  lie  else,  trust  me. 

Extremely  lie.  Sir. 

Duke.  Didst  thou  ne’er  wish,  Olympia, 

It  might  be  thus? 

Olym.  A thousand  times. 

Duke.  Here,  take  him!  [ly! 

Nay,  do  not  blush : I do  not  jest ; kiss  sweet- 
Boy,  yon  kiss  faintly,  boy.  Heav’n  give  ye 
comfort! 

Teach  him ; he’ll  quickly  learn.  There’s  two 
hearts  eas’d  now. 

Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Sir. 
Duke.  No,  Archas;  [Speak  truly. 

But  all  I can,  I will. — Can  you  love  me? 
Hon.  Yes,  Sir,  dearly.  [this  man? 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Viola;  can  you  love 
■ Viola.  I’ll  do  the  best  I can.  Sir. 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 

We’ll  all  to  church  together  instantly ; 

^nd  then  a vie  for  boys!53  Stay;  bring  Bo- 
roskic  1 

(Enter  Boros kie.) 

I had  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  mischief. 
There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour, 
The  knave  to  worth ; do  with  him  what  thou 
wilt. 
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Archas.  Then,  to  my  sword  again,  you  to 
your  prayers ; 

Wash  off  your  villainies;  von  feel  the  burden. 
Bor.  Forgive  me  ere  I die,  most  honest 
Archas! 

’Tis  too  much  honour  that  I perish  thus. 

Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no 
memory’, 

No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  hereafter 

Atchas.  Come,  are  you  ready? 

Bor.  Yes.  [way  straight  ? 

Archas.  And  trulv  penitent,  to  make  your 
Bor.  Thus  I wasn  off  my  sins. 

Archas.  Stand  up.  and  live  then. 

And  live  an  honest  man;  I scorn  men’s  ruins. 
Take  him  again.  Sir,  try  him ; and  believe 
This  thing  will  be  a perfect  man. 

Duke.  1 take  him. 

Bor.  And  when  1 fail  those  hopes,  Hcav’n’s 
hopes  fail  me!  [Theodore, 

Duke.  You’re  old : No  more  wars,  father! 
Take  you  the  charge;  be  general. 

Theod.  All  good  bless  you! 

Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in 
my  bosom  ; [I’d  think 

From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts : When 
And  examine  time  for  one  that’s  fairly  noble. 
And  the  same  man  thro’  all  the  straits  of  virtue. 
Upon  this  silver  book  I’ll  look,  and  read  him. 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen’s  rites. 

To  joys,  and  revels,  sports ! and  he  that  can 
Most  honour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man. 

[Exeunt, 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tho’  something  well  assur’d,  few  here  repent 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 
On  our  endeavours,  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 

’Tis  fit  we  should  ask,  but  a modest  way. 
How  you  approve  our  action  in  the  play  ? 


If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause. 
It  is  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  cause 
Hereafter  with  a general  consent 
To  study,  as  becomes  us,  your  content. 


53  And  then  a vi e for  hoys. J Vie  and  rent  are  terms  at  an  old  game  at  cards,  formerly 
played  at,  called  gleek.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  like  the  present  game  brag.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  wasplayed  is  described  in  * The  Compleat  Gamester,  or  Instructions  how  to 

* play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  together  with  all  manner  of  usual  and  most 

* gentile  games,  either  on  cards  or  dice.’  2d  edit.  I(i80.  R . 
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RULE  A WIFE  AND  HAVE 
A WIFE. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  ascribe  this  Comedy  solely  to  Fletcher ; in  the  title  of  the 
first  copy,  Fletcher’s  name  is  mentioned,  without  Beaumont’s;  and  the  Prologue  speaks 
singly  of  * the  Poet.’  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1640.  Many  years  ago,  some  judi- 
cious alterations  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  Comedy  were  made  by  David  Garrick,  Esq. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Pleasure  attend  ye!  and  about  ye  sit 

The  springs  of  inirlh,  fancy,  delight  and  wit. 

To  stir  ye  up!  Do  not  your  looks  let  fall. 

Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call. 
Because  this  day  we’re  Spaniards  all  again,* 
The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  Scene  in  Spain : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate ; 
Now  wc  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see,  , 

A young  fresh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free. 
Seek  to  abuse  her  husband ; still  ’tis  Spain  ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign : 
You’re  vestals  all,*  and  tho’  we  blow  the  fire. 
We  seldom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire; 


Take  no  example  neither  to  begin. 

For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin; 

Nor  blame  the  Poet  if  lie  slip  aside 
Sometimes  lasciviously,  if  not  too  wide. 

But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at 
ease; 

A cruel  scene  did  never  lady  please. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  displeas'd. 
Tho’  wc  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  dia« 
eas’d , 

Some  drunk,  some  mud : We  mean  not  you, 

, you’re  free ; 

Wc  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy; 

You  are  our  friends ; sit  noble  then,  and  see ! 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Duke  of  Medina. 

Juan  de  Castro,  a Spanish  colonel. 

Samchio, \offitCTS  in  the  army. 

Alonso,  f 

Michael  Perez,  the  Copper  Captain. 
Leon,  brother  to  y iltea,  and  ly  her  contriv- 
ance married  to  Margarita. 

Cacafogo,  a rich  usurer. 

ScENEj 


Women. 

Margarita,  a wanton  lady,  married  to 
Leon,  by  whom  she  is  reclaimed. 
Altea,  her  servant. 

Clara,  a Spanish  lady. 

Estifania,  a woman  of  intrigue,  married  le 
Perez. 

Three  old  Ladies. 

An  old  ff'oman , and  Maid. 

SPAIN. 


* Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call. 

Because  this  day  we’re  Spaniards  all  ogaiw.]]  This  part  of  the  Prologue  seetns  to  refer  to 
the  ill  success  of  some  tragedy,  founded  on  a Spanish  story,  which  had  then  been  presented  to 
the  publick.  . # r 

* fP  are  vestals  a//.]  The  context  very  evidently  requires  the  change  which  Mr.  Sympson 
first  suggested  here.  Seward. 
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RULE  A WIFE  AND  HAVE  A WIFE. 


Act  l.] 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Michael  Perez.  ! 

Perez.  A RE  your  companies  full,  colonel? 

Juan.  No,  not  yet,  Sir; 

Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

Perez.  vVe  pick  up  still,  [come: 

And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men 
About  that  tifne  I think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan.  And  uncxpcricnc'd:  [spirits; 

The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There’s  one  don  Leon,  a strong  goodly  fellow,3 
Recommended  to  me  from  some  nobfe  friends. 
For  my  Alferes;4  had  you  but  seen  his  per- 
son, 

And  what  a giant’s  promise  it  protesteth ! 
Perez.  I’ve  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 
serv’d  before  too.  [don  Michael, 

Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant, 
That  came  to  my  ears  yet.  Ask  him  a ques- 
tion, 

He  blushes  like  a girl,  and  answers  little. 

To  the  point  less;  he  wean  a sword,  a good 
one. 

And  good  cloaths  too;  he’s  whole  skinn’d, 
has  no  hurt  yet;  [tainly 

Good  promising  hopes;  I never  yet  heard  cer- 
Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 

Perez.  Preserve  him ; he’ll  conclude  a peace 
if  need  be. 

Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us, 3 
That  swear  as  heartily  as  heart  can  wish. 
Their  mouths  charg’d  with  six  oaths  at  once, 
and  whole  ones,  [mole-hills. 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creen  into 
Juan.  Tis  true,  such  we  must  look  for. 

But,  Michael  Perez,  [heiress? 

When  heard  you  of  donna  Margarita,  the  great 
Perez.  I near  every  hour  of  her,  tho’  I 
never  saw  her ; [de  Castro, 

She  is  the  main  discourse.  Noble  don  Juan 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this 
wench  up. 


And  live  at  ease ! she’s  fair  and  young,  and 
wealthy. 

Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud.  Sir,  that  I know 
for  certain. 

And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness: 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a rare  hand. 
Perez.  ’Would  I were  married;  I would 
find  that  wisdom  [man 

With  a light  rein  to  rule  niv  wife.  If  ever  vvo- 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  uie. 
I’d  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o’th’ 
parish. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  [with  you. 

There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak 
Juan.  Wait  on  ’em  in. 

Perez.  Are  they  two  handsome  women  ? 
Serv.  They  seem  so,  very  handsome;  but 
they’re  veil’d.  Sir. 

Perez.  Thou  put’st  sugar  in  my  mouth; 
how  it  melts  with  me ! 

I love  a sweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Waitoo  them  in,  I sav. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Peres.  Don  Juan! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael!  how  you 
burnish!  [yet? 

Will  not  this  soldier’s  heat  oat  of  your  bones 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now? 

Perez.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say,  honest; 

What  shame  have  you  then?  * 

Perez  I would  lain  see  that : 

I’ve  been  i’  th’  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen 
strange  things;  [once- 

But,  two  nonest  women !— One  I read  ot 
Juan.  Prithee,  be  modest. 

Perez.  I’ll  be  any  thing. 

Enter  Servant,  Clara , and  Estifania,  veil'd. 
Juan.  You’re  welcome,  ladies. 

Perez.  Both  hooded ! I like  ’em  well  tho’. 
Thej'  conic  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither! 


3 A strange  goodly  felloic.]  The  variation  in  the  text  was  proposed  by  Theobald,  and 
rejected  by  Seward. 

4 A/feres. J Ensign.  Spanish.  It. 

3 Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  »<*.]  Mr.  Theobald  for  strong  would  substitute 
strange ; and  Mr.  Seward,  who  alters  the  text  to  stout,  says,  * I believe  whoever  fully  considets 
‘ the  context,  where  strength  of  body  had  before  been  mentioned  as  joined  with  cowardice, 
'will  think  with  me,  that  stout  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  the  original.'  This 
belief  of  what  ought  to  have  been  betrays  Mr.  Seward  into  numberless  arbitrary  variations, 
though  he  seldom  is  ingenuous  enough  to  mention  thtm. — We  apprehend  strong  to  be  the 
right  word,  and  to  he  used  here  ironically. 

6 What  shame  have  ydn  then?]  Mr.  Theobald  reads  share , and  the  same  change  was  sug- 
gested by  an  ingenious  fneud.  Burl  see  no  reason  for  it.  How  will  you  be  ashamd  if  y°u 
offer  rudeness  to  women  of  virtue?  Juan  is  a good  character,  and  the  sentiment  very  proper 
fop  him.  Seward. 
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Act  I .J 

May  be  they’d  learn  to  raise  the  pike;  I’m 
for  ’em. 

They’re  very  modest;  ’tis  a fine  preludium. 
Juan.  \\  ith  me,  or  with  this  gentleman, 
would  you  speak,  lady?  [Castro. 

Clara.  With  you,  Sir,  as  I guess ; J uan  Ue 
Perez.  Her  curtaiu  opens;  she’s  a pretty 
gentlewoman.  [fortune. 

Juan.  I am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bouud  to 
I may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Clara.  Captain,  I hear  you’re  marching 
down  to  Flanders, 

To  serve  the  Catholick  king. 

Juan.  I am,  sweet  lady. 

Clara.  I have  a kinsman,  and  a noble  friend. 
Employ’d  in  those  wars;  may  be.  Sir,  you 
know  him; 

Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines, 

To  whom  L would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance. 

[ Gives  a letter. 

Juan.  I shall  do  it; 

I know  the  gentleman,  a most  worthy  captain. 
Clara.  Something  in  private. 

Juan.  Step  aside:  I’ll  serve  thee. 

[Exeunt  Juan  and  Clara. 
Perez.  Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Estif  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me  : 

Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  me- 
mories,7 . . 

And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 

Had  need  wear  thicker  veils 
Perez.  I ant  no  blaster  of  a lady’ s beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours; 

I know  how  tender  reputation  is. 

And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
You  may  to  me.  [serv’d,  lady: 

Estif.  You  must  excuse  me,  Signior; 

I come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Perez.  As  I’m  a gentleman! 

By  th’  honour  of  a soldier! 

Estif.  I believe  you ; 

1 pray  you  be  civil ; I believe  you’d  see  me, 
And  when  you’ve  seen  ntc  1 believe  you’ll 
like  me; 

But  in  a strange  place,  to  a stranger  too. 

As  if  I came  on  purpose  to  betray  you! 

Indeed,  I will  not. 

Perez.  I shall  love  you  dearly ; 

And  ‘tis  a sin  to  fling  away  affection  : 

1 have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. — Will  not  this  oyster  open? — 

I know  not,  you  have  struck  me  with  your 
modesty—-  [me 

She  will  draw  sure — so  deep,  and  taken  from 

All  the  desire  1 might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come! 


Estif.  Indeed,  I dare  not: 

But,  since  1 see  you’re  so  desirous.  Sir, 

To  view  a poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 

But  your  repentance 

Perez.  It  must  needs  be  excellent,  [of  me; 
Estif.  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it 
When  I am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me. 
And  view  what  house  1 enter;  thither  come; 
For  there  1 dare  be  bold  to  appear  open, 

| And,  as  I like  your  virtuous  carriage  then, 

( Enter  Juan , Clara,  and  Servant.) 

I shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  yflu.  • ■ 
Sh’  hath  done  her  business;  I must  take  my 
leave,  Sir. 

Perez.  I’ll  kiss  your  fair  white  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady : 

M y man  shall  wait,  and  I shall  be  your  servant. 
Sirrah,  come  near;  hark! 

Sent.  I shall  do  it  faithfully.  [Exit. 
Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  ser- 
vices? [dear  Sir, 

Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health. 
That  1 may  ever  honour  you. 

Juan.  1 thank  you. 

And  ki>s  your  hands.  Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there!  [Exeunt  ladies  and  Servant. 
Perez.  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face 
that  came  to  you? 

Juan.  And  ’tvvas  a fair  one;  what  was 
yours,  don  Michael? 

Perez.  Mine  was  i’  th’  eclipse,  and  had  a 
cloud  drawn  over  it ; 

But,  I believe,  well,  and  I hope ’tis  handsome; 
She  had  a hand  would  stir  a holy  hermit. 
Juan.  You  know  none  of ’em? 

Perez.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I do,  captain ; 

But  I’ll  say  nothing  till  1 see  the  proof  on’b 
Sit  close,  don  Perez,  or  vour  worship’s  caught: 

I fear  a flv.8 

Perez.  Were  those  she  brought  love-letters? 
Juan.  A packet  to  a kinsman  now  in  Flan- 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methought.  [ders. 
Perez.  Some  young  umnanag’d  thing; 

But  I may  live  to  see 

Juan.  'Tis  worth  exjierience. 

Let’s  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

* [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sanchto  and  Alonzo.  ^ 
Sane.  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonzo? 
Aloti.  It  may  be  ay. 

It  may  be  no;  e’en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I find  peace  among  the  female  creatures. 
And  easy  entertainment.  I'll  stay  at  home; 
I'm  not  so  far  oblig’d  yet  to  long  marches 


The  meaning  may  be,  * how  will  you  be  disgraced , if  you  offer  gallantry,  where  it  will 
* not  be  accepted.’ 

7 Pair  memories  ] t.  e.  Fair  characters. 

* l fear  a fly.J  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr  Sympson  make  a query  about  this.  I suppose 
* metaphor  taken  from  fishing  with  Jlxes.  Si  ward* 

We  apprehend  Tty  alludes  to  some  common  saying  in  the  time  of  our  Audiors.  It  obviously 
implies  a trick ; musca,  mqsca,  v.fla. 
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And  mouldy  biscuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
When  you’re  all  gone,  I have  my  choice  be- 
fore me. 

Sane.  Of  which  hospital  thou’It  sweat  in. 
Never  leave  whoring?  [Wilt  thou 

Alon.  There  is  less  danger  in’t  than  gun- 
ning, Sanchio: 

Tho’  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot’s  not 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs.  [mortal ; 

Sane.  But  it  disables  ’em;  dost  thou  see 
how  thou  pulPst 

Thy  Ieg|after  thee,  as  they  hung  bv  points? 
AlotuBeltcr  to  pull  ’em  thus,  than  walk 
on  wooden  ones ; 

Serve  bravely  for  a billet  to  support  me. 

Sane.  Fy,  fy ! ’tis  base. 

Alon.  l>ost  thou  count  it  base  to  suffer? 
Suffer  abundantly?  ’tis  the  crown  of  honour. 
You  think  it  nothing  to  he  twenty  days 
Under  a surgeon’s  hands,  that  has  no  mercy. 
Sane.  As  thou  hast  done.  I’m  sure.  But  I 
perceive  now 

Why  you  desire  to  stay  ; the  Orient  heiress. 
The  Margarita,  Sir! 

Alon . l would  I had  her. 

Sane.  They  sav  she’ll  marry. 

Alon.  Yes,  I think  she  will.  [too! 

Sane.  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  holdout,  Alonzo. 
Alon.  1 would  I had  the  sheathing  on’t. 
Sane.  They  say  too 
She  has  a greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man’s  meat. 

Alon.  Would  she  were  mine! 

I’d  cater  for  her  well  enough.  But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her; 
Princes,  and  princes’  fellows,  that  claim  pri- 
vilege. [marriage; 

Sane.  Yet  those  stand  off  i’  th’  way  of 
To  be  tied  to  a mau’s  pleasure  is  a second  la- 
bour. [town. 

Alon.  Sh’  has  bought  a brave  house  here  in 
Sane.  I’ve  heard  so. 

A/on.  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses. 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome! 

Sane.  When  comes  she  to  it? 

Alon.  Within  these  two  days;  site’s  i’  th’ 
country  yet, 

And  keeps  the  noblest  house ! 

Sane.  Then  there’s  some  hope  of  her. 

Wilt  thou  go  my  way? 

Alon.  No,  no,  I must  leave  you, 

And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a 
good  word. 

Sane.  Sendlhee  good  fortune!  but  make 
thy  body  sound  first. 


Alon.  I am  a soldier,  and  too  sound  a body 
Becomes  me  not.  Farewell,  Sanchio! 

[£jfun/. 

Enter  a Servant  of  Michael  Perez  • 
Serv.  ’Tis  this  or  tliat  house,  or  I’ve  lost 
my  aim;  [plaguy  fast; 

They’re  both  fair  buildings.  She  walk’d 

(Enter  Es/ijania.) 

And  hereabouts  I lost  her.  Stay!  that's  she, 
’Tis  very  she.  She  makes  me  a low  court’ sy. 
Let  me  note  the  place ; the  street  I well  re- 
member. 

She’s  in  again.  Certain  some  noble  lady : 

[Exit  Estjf. 

How  happy  should  l be  if  she  love  my  master! 
A wondrous  goodly  house;  here  are  brave 
lodgings. 

And  I shall  sleep  now  like  an  emperor, 

And  eat  abundantly.  1 thank  my  fortune! 
I’ll  back  with  speed,  and  bring  him  happy 
tidings.  [Exit. 

Enter  three  old  Ladies. 

1 Lady.  W’hat  should  it  mean,  that  in 
such  haste  we’re  sent  for?  [business 

2 Lady.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  some 
She’d  break  to  us  in  private. 

3 Lady.  It  should  seem  so. 

’Tis  a good  lady,  and  a wise  young  lady. 

2 Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  I war- 
rant ye. 

For  a young  woman  of  her  years : ’Tis  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

3 Lada.  ’Tis  more  sometimes  than  we  can 
well  away  with.® 

Enter  Altea. 

Altea.  Good  morrow,  ladies ! 

All.  Morrow,  my  good  madam ! 

J Lady.  How'  does  the  sweet  young  beaut)', 
lady  Margaret?  [last  uight? 

2 Lady.  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk 

1 Lady.  Arc  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind? 
Alien.  All’s  well; 

She’s  Very  well ; she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly 
To  give  her  counsel  in  a business 
That  much  concents  her. 

2 Lady.  She  does  well  and  w-isely. 

To  ask  the  couns*clof  the  ancient’st,  madam; 
Our  years  have  run  thro*  many  things  she 
Altea.  She  would  fain  marry,  [knows  not. 
I Lady.  ’Tis  a proper  calling, 

And  well  beseems  her  jears.  Who  would 
she  yoke  with  ? [come  in, 

Altea.  That’s  left  to  argue  on.  I pray 


9 Well  away  with.~\  This  mode  of  expression  needs  no  explanation  ; wc  shall  only  observe, 
tn.it  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  writers.  In  the  Second  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  act 
iii.  scene  ii.  Shallow  says,  * she  could  never  away  with  me.'  And  among  4 The  orders  thought 

* meele  by  her  majestic  to  be  executed  throughout  the  counties  of  this  rcaltne,  in  such  townes, 

* villages,  and  other  places,  as  are  or  inay  be  hereafter  infected  with  the  plague,  for  the  staf 

* of  further  increase  of  tile  same,’  H.  L.  4to.  printed  by  Barker,  is  a receipt  4 for  women  with 

* child,  or  such  as  be  delicate  utid  tender,  and  cannot  runny  with  taking  medicines.’  A’. 
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And  break  your  fast ; drink  a good  cup  or  two. 
To  strengthen  your  understandings  $ then 
she’ll  tell  ye. 

2 Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  coun- 
sel ; we’ll  yield  to  you.  [Kreun/. 

Kilter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Leon. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan.  Where? 

Leon.  Every  where. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  you? 

Leon.  None  ; 1 was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  I 
Leon.  None ; they  were  above  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne’er  hurt? 

Leon.  Not  that  1 well  remember, 

But  once  I stole  a hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions;  I’ve  an  ill 
memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass.  Did  you  ne’er  draw 
your  sword  yet?  [fort. 

Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I thank  Heav'n 
Juan.  Nor  ne’er  tacn  prisoner? 

Leon.  No,  I run  away. 

For  I had  ne’er  no  money  to  redeem  me. 
Juan.  Can  you  endure  a drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  ray  head  ake. 

Juan.  Arc  you  not  valiant  when  you're 
Leon.  I think  not;  [drunk  ? 

But  I am  loving.  Sir. 

Juan.  What  a lump  is  this  man! 

Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I’m  sure ; 

For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 
Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I’ll  bear 
you  witness. 

Canst  thou  lie  with  a woman  ? 

Leon.  1 think  1 could  make  shift.  Sir; 

But  I am  bashful. 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  I know  not; 

Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 
Juan.  Why  art  thou  sent  to  me  to  be  my 
officer. 

Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar’st 
not  fight? 

Leon.  Tnere  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion, 
Or  I am  cozen’d.  Sir ; men  that  talk  more  too. 
Juan.  How  wilt  thou  ’scape  a bullet? 
Leon.  Why,  by  chance;  [Sir. 

They  aim  at  honourable  men ; alas,  I’m  none 
Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doubts  in’s 
talk,  that  strike  me ; 

(Enter  Alonzo.) 

He  cannot  be  all  fool.  Welcome,  Alonzo  l 
Alon.  What  have  you  got  there?  Tem- 
perance into 

Your  company?  the  spirit  of  peace?  we 
shall  have  wars 


(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

By  the  ounce  then.  Oh,  here’s  another  puiq* 
pion ; 

Let  him  loose  for  luck  sake,  the  cramm’d  son 
Of  q starv’d  usurer,  Cacafogo ; 

Both  their  brains  butter’d  cannot  make  two 
spoonful*.  [war  too, 

Cac.  My  father’s  dead ; I am  a man  of 
Monies,  demesnes ; I’ve  ships  at  sea  too,  cap- 
tains. 

Juan.  Take  heed  o’  th’  Hollander ; your 
ships  may  leak  else.  [drunkards. 

Car.  I scorn  the  Hollanders ; they  are  my 

A/on.  Put  up  your  gold,  Sir;  I will  borrow 
it  else. 

Cac.  I’m  satisfied,  you  shall  not.— Come 
out ; I know  thee; 

Meet  mine  anger  instantly  I 

Leon.  I never  wrong’d  you. 

Cac.  Thou  hast  wrong’d  mine  honour ; 
Thou  look’st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lascivi- 
I’ II  make  it  good.  [ously ; 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself ; you  will  surfeit. 

Cac.  Thou  won’st  my  money  too,  with  a 
pair  of  base  bones,  [thee. 

In  whom  there  was  no  truth ; for  which  I beat 
I beat  thee  much ; now  I will  hurt  thee  dan- 
gerously ; 

This  shall  provoke  thee.  [ He  strikes. 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low  by  a foot.  Sir. 

Juan.  You  must  get  a ladder  when  you’d 
beat  this  fellow.  [pardon  me! 

Leon.  I cannot  chuse  but  kick  again ; pray 

Cue.  Hadst  thou  not  ask’d  my  pardon,  I 
had  kill’d  thee. 

I leave  thfce  as  a thing  despis’d ! Daso  las  ma- 
nos  d vostra  Seignonal to  [2£rt/. 

Alon.  You’ve  ’scap’d  by  miracle;  there  is 
not  in  all  Spain, 

A spirit  more  of  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 

Leon.  1 see  he’s  hasty ; and  I’d  give  him 
leave 

To  beat  me  soundlv,  if  he’d  take  my  bond. 

Juan.  What  shall  I do  with  this  fellow? 

Alon.  Turn  him  off: 

He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice. 

If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  Sir, 

If  I can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer. 

You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Leon.  I desire  no  better.  (Exeunt, 

Enter  Estifania  and  Perez . 

Perez.  You’ve  made  me  now  too  bountiful 
amends,  lady. 

For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal’d; 
It  was  a wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object; 

1 could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness ! 


10  Assoles  manus  a vostra  tiniare  a maistre.']  I hare  put  Mr.  Theobald’s  correction  of  this 
into  the  text.  Seward* 
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Estif  You  appear  to  me  so  honest,  and  so 
civil,  [come. 

Without  a blush,  Sir,  I dare  bid  you  wcl- 
Perez.  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

'Tis  Esti  Tania ; 

The  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Perez.  Poor,  do  you  call  it? 

There’s  nothing  that  I cast  my  eyes  upon. 

But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable ; all  the 
rooms 

Are  hung  as  if  a princess  were  to  dwell  here  ; 
The  gardens,  orenards,  every  thing  so  curious ! 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too? 

Estif.  Tis  but  little, 

Only  for  present  use ; I’ve  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me 
use  it. 

The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers, 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house : 

I think  I have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Sevil/* 

Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Perez.  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I have 
Are  you  a maid  ? [some  hopes, 

Estif.  Y ou  make  me  blush  to  answer ; 

1 ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 

And  that's  the  reason  that  I live  retir’d,  Sir. 
Perez.  Then  would  I counsel  you  to  marry 
presently, 

—If  I cau  get  her,  I am  made  for  ever— 

For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a beauty ; 

A husband  now,  an  honest  careful  husband, 
W’eresuch  a comfortl  Will  you  walk  above 
stairs?  [far,  Sirj 

Est  'f  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ; ’tis  fitter 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  tempta- 
1 dare  not  trust,  Sir. — [ttons 

Perez.  She's  excellent  wise  withUl  too.— 
Estif.  You  nam’d  a husband;  1 am  not 
so  strict.  Sir, 

Nor  tied  unto  a virgin’s  solitariness, 

But  if  an  honest,  and  a noble  one, 

Rich,  and  a soldier  (for  so  I've  vow’d  he  shall 
be)  [him; 

Were  offer’d  me,  I think  I should  accept 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Perez.  He  were  base  else. — 

There’s  comfort  ministered  in  the  word  soldier: 
How  sweetly  should  I live! 


[Act  I. 

I Esttf.  I’m  not  so  ignorant,  -- 
But  that  1 know  well  how  to  be  commanded. 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey’d.  Sir. 

1 waste  but  little,  I have  gather’d  much ; 

My  rial  not  the  less  worth,  when  'tis  spent, 

If  spent  by  mv  direction  ; to  please  my  hus- 
' I hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty,  [band, 
To  be  his  maid  i’  th’  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 

As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 
Pcrrz.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident!  now 
fortune  stick  to  me  ! 

I am  a soldier,  and  a bachelor,  lady ; 

And  such  a wife  as  you  I could  love  infinitely  : 
They  tliat  use  many  words,  9ome  are  deceitful; 
1 long  to  be  a husband,  and  a good  one ; 

For  ’tis  most  certain  I shall  make  a precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 

I’m  young  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think 
too ; [take  me. 

I ft  please  you  know,  try  me,  before  you 
Tis  true,  I shall  not  meet  in  equal  wealth 
Writh  you ; but  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the 
war  [sume  on 

Has  giv’n  me,  a thousand  ducats  1 dare  pre- 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle 
it)  [lady  l 

As  rich  cloaths  too  as  any  he  bears  arms, 
Estif  You’re  a tme  gentleman,  and  fair* 
1 see  by  you ; 

And  such  a man  I'd  rather  take--  — 

Perez.  Pray  do  so ! 

I’ll  have  a priest  o'  th’  sudden. 

Estif.  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  I’ll  be  hang'd  or  drown’d  first. 

By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss l 
Estif.  You’re  a flatterer; 

But  I must  sav  there  was  something  when  I 
saw  you  first. 

In  that  most  noble  face,  that  stirr’d  my  fancy'. 
Perez.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady.  [to  you, 

I’ll  send  for  all  my  trunks  and  give  up  all 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I lied  you ; 
And  then  sweet  wench— 

Estif  Y'ou  have  the  art  to  coaen  me. 

[2ur*«?- 


««  , , ■ ■■  -as  fair , as  civil. 

As  any  town  i/r  Spain  can  parallel .]  The  first  quarto  reads, 

as  civil, 

Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

The  subsequent  editions  in  attempting  to  correct  this  made  tolerable  sense  by  changing  or  to  as, 
though  Mr.  Sympson  and  I agree  that  they  mistook  the  real  corruption;  the  change  of  the  adjective 
civil  to  the  name  of  the  city  gives  so  much  better  a reading,  that  wc  doubt  not  of  its  being  the 
original.  Upon  consulting  Mr.  Theobald’s  margin,  I find  flic  same  correction  there.  Seward. 
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ACT  II. 


Enter  Margarita,  two  Ladies,  and  Allea. 

Marg.  C IT  down,  and  give  me  your  opinion 
v seriously. 

1 Lady.  You  say  you  have  a mind  to 
marry,  lady?  [credit; 

Marg.  Tis  true,  I have,  for  to  preserve  my 
Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 
Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o’  the 
question: 

Credit  1 can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it; 

But  when  my  money's  gone,  when  the  law 
shall  [all? 

Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency  strip  tne  of 

1 Lady.  D'ye  find  your  body  so  malicious 

that  way?  [young  and  lusty, 

Marg.  I find  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are 
Lazy,  and  high  fed ; I desire  my  pleasure. 
And  pleasure  I must  have. 

2 Lady.  Tis  fit  you  should  have ; 

Your  years  require  it,  and  ’tis  necessary. 

As  necessary  as  meat  to  a young  lady ; 

Sleep  cannot  nourish  more.  [you  single? 

1 Lady.  But  might  not  all  this  be,  and  keep 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  [then ; 
Th’  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  barr’d 
1s  t not  abundance  that  you  aim  at? 

Marg.  Yes; 

Why  was  I made  a woman? 

2 Lady.  And  ev'ry  day  a new? 

Marg.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it? 

1 Lady.  You’re  still  i’  th’  right;  why 
should  you  marry  then? 

Allea.  Because  a husband  stops  all  doubts 
in  this  point,  ' 

And  clears  all  passages. 

2 Lady.  What  husband  mean  ye? 

Allea.  A husband  of  an  easy  faith,11  a fool. 

Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her 
pleasure ; 

One,  though  he  see  himself  become  a monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertaiu  the  maker. 
2 Lady.  Y ou  grant  there  may  be  such  a man. 

1 Lady.  Y’es,  marry; 

But  how  to  bring  ’em  to  this  rare  perfectioo. 


2 Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so;  things 
of  no  honour. 

Nor  outward  honesty. 

Marg.  No,  ’tis  no  matter; 

I care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

2 Lady.  Methinks  now,  a rich  lawyer; 
some  such  fellow. 

That  carries  credit  and  a face  of  awe. 

But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients’  business. 
Marg.  No,  there’s  no  trusting  them ; they 
are  too  subtle; 

The  law  has  moulded  ’em  of  natural  mischief. 

1 Lady.  Then,  some  grave  governor. 

Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Marg.  If  he  have  honour.  Pin  undone; 
I'll  none  such : 

I’ll  have  a lusty  man ; honour  will  cloy  me. 

A/tea.  ’Tis  nt  you  should,  lady ; [labour. 
And  to  that  end,  with  search  and  wit,  and 
I’ve  found  one  out,  a right  one  and  a perfect; 
He’s  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  years 
And  doughty  of  complexion.  [too, 

Marg.  Is  he  a gentleman  ? 

AUca.  Y'cs,  and  a soldier;  as  gentle  as  you’d 
wish  him ; 

A good  fellow,  wears  good  cloaths. 

Marg.  Those  I’ll  allow  him; 

They  are  for  iny  credit.  Docs  he  understand 
But  little? 

AUea.  Very  little. 

Marg.  ’Tis  the  better. 

Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Allea.  No;  [him; 

He  will  not  quarrel  with  a dog  that  bites 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he’s  one  silence. 

Marg.  H*  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is? 
For  that’s  the  soldier’s  god.  [wisdom ; 

Al/ea . Honour's  a thing  too  subtile  for  his 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he  s right  honourable. 
Marg.  Is  he  so  goodly  a man,  do  you  say  ? 
Allea.  As  you  snail  see,  lady ; 

But,  to  all  this,  he’*  but  a trunk. 

Marg.  I’d  have  him  so, 

I shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 

Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him ; 


11  Altea.  A husband  of  an  easy  faith  ] This  part  of  Allea  is  given  to  the  Fourth  Lady  in 
the  first  quarto.  She  is  the  plotter,  and  sister  to  Leon ; but  the  players,  probably  Ui  contract 
the  number  of  characters,  gave  her  whole  part  to  Altea , and  with  so  much  judgment,  that  I 
question  whether  they  had  not  the  Author's  approbation,  and  therefore  1 shall  not  alter  it. 

Seward . 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  approbation,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  no  question 
of  the  Author’s  giving,  was  communicated;  us  it  must  have  been  sent  from  the  Elyzian 
Fields ; since  Fletcher  died  fifteen  years  before  this  first  quarto  was  printed ; subsequent  to 
which  the  variation  of  the  interlocutors  was  made.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Seward  “ intended  the 
“ anachronism,”  to  render  the  circumstance  “ more  droll  and  laughable.”  See  note  44,  ou 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  in  this  volume.  The  approbation,  however,  was  totally  undeserved; 
for,  in  this  first  quarto,  the  characters  are  strangely  jumbled  together;  the  same  person  being, 
in  the  very  same  scene,  sometimes  called  AUea,  sometimes.  Fourth  Lady.  This  Mr.  Seward 
does  not  seem  to  have  known.  The  plot,  however,  seems  to  give  the  whole  pajt  to  Altea 
Vol.  1.  3 S 
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If  he  be  that  motion11  that  you  tell  me  of. 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I shall  entertain 
Let  him  he  here.  [him. 

AUea.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Juan , Alonzo , and  Perez. 

Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed! 
Perez . No,  no;  pray  think  so. 

Alas,  I am  a fellow  of  no  reckoning. 

Not  worth  a lady’s  eye! 

Alon.  VVouldst  thou  steal  a fortune, 

And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted 
with  it. 

Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding? 

Perct.  No,  indeed! 

There  was  no  wisdom  in’t,  to  bid  an  artist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a female  banquet!  [lions. 

I can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  in&truc- 
Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i’  th’  veil? 

Perez.  Bast  a!  ’t  was  she; 

The  prettiest  rogue  that  e’er  you  look’d  upon. 
The  loving’st  thief! 

Juan.  And  is  she  rieh  withal  too? 

Perez.  A mine,  a mine!  there  is  no  end 
of  wealth,  colonel. 

I am  an  ass,  a bashful  fool!  Prithee,  colonel. 
How  do  thy  companions  611  now? 

Juan.  You’re  merry,  Sir; 

Y’ou  intend  a safer  war  at  home,  belike  now? 
Perez,  lxlo  not  think  1 shall  6ght  much 
this  year,  colonel ; 

] find  myself  giv’n  to  my  ease  a little. 

I care  not  if  I sell  my  foolish  company; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me. 

This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a lady, 

A rich  young  wench  ; and  I,  that  have  con- 
sum'd [tlelies. 

My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  sub- 
Like  a fool'd  alchemist,  blow  up  my  hopes 
still!  [freely  merry? 

When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be 
Perez.  When  I have  manag’d  her  a little 
more ; 

J have  a house  to  entertain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou’lt  have  few 
less  come  to  thee. 

Perez.  But  where  they’ll  get  entertainment 
is  the  point,  Signior; 

I beat  no  drum. 

Alon.  You  need  none  but  her  labor. 

Perez.  May  be  I’ll  march,14  alter  a month 
or  two. 

To  get  me  a fresh  stomach.  I find,  colonel, 
A wanton n ess  in  wealth,  methinks  1 agree 
not  with; 


, [Act  i. 

Tis  such  a trouble  to  l>e  married  too. 

And  have  a thousand  things  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  me; 
To  have  a man's  brains  whimsied  with  his 
Before,  1 walk'd  contentedly,  [wealth! 

Enter  Servant. 

Scrv.  My  mistress,  Sir,  is  sick,  because 
you’re  absent; 

She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat. 

Perez.  Alas,  my  jewel ! [fair  leaves ! 

Come,  I’ll  go  with  thee.  Gentlemen,  your 
You  see  I'm  tied  a little  to  my  yoke; 

Pray  pardon  me!  ’would  yc  had  both  such 
loving  wives  1 
Juan.  1 thank  you 

[Exeunt  Peres  and  Servant. 
For  your  old  boots!  Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  ouutript  thy  fortune! 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with 
him. 

Come,  let’s  to  dinner.  When  Margarita  comes. 
We’ll  visit  both ; it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Margarita , Altea , and  Ladies. 
Marg.  Is  he  come?  [half-hour. 

Alteo.  Yes,  madam ; h’  has  been  here  this 
I’ve  question’d  him  of  all  that  you  can  ask  him, 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man  - 
He’ll  make  the  goodliest  shadow  for  iniquity! 
Alarg.  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies? 
Onnes.  He's  a man  at  all  points,  a likely 
man! 

Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  [Exit  Altea. 
(Enter  Lean  and  Altea.) 

A man  of  a good  presence ! Pray  you  come 
this  way ; 

Of  a lusty  body  : Is  his  mind  so  tame? 
Altea.  Pray  question  him;  and  if  you  find 
him  not 

Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off ; there’s 
no  harm  done.  [blushes! 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a young  lady?  How  he 
AlUa.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and 
hold  your  head  up. 

And  speak  to  th’  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I think:  I can;  [madam. 

1 must  be  taught ; I know  not  what  it  means, 
Marg.  You  shall  be  taught.  And  can  you, 
wlicn  she  pleases, 

Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a week  or  two? 

Y ou  shall  have  men  and  hones  to  attend  you, 
And  money  in  your  purse. 


*3  If  he  le  that  motion.]  i e.  Puppet.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Jn  the  (day  of  Bartholomew  hair.  Master  Pod  is  mentioned  as  Master  of 
the  Motions.  li. 

*4  Alon.  You  need  none  but  her  taler; 

May  be  I'll  march,  &c.]  Thin  whole  speech,  all  but  the  fint  line  of  which  so  evidently 
belongs  to  Perez,  was  given  to  Alonzo  in  all  the  former  editions.  Mr.  Sympsoa  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bald agreed  with  me  in  the  emendation.  Seward. 
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Act  J.j 

Leon.  Yes,  I love  riding; 

And  when  I am  from  home  I am  so  merry ! 
Mars.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.  Can  you 
as  handsomely,  [dieuce. 

When  you  arc  sent  for  back,  come  with  obe- 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I shall. 

Marg.  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here. 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate’er  you  see  or 
hear  ot  ? 

Leon.  ’Twere  fit  I were  hang’d  else. 

Marg.  Let  me  try  your  kisses. 

How  the  fool  shakes!  I will  not  eat  you,  Sir. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous  manly? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  else? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I know  not;  [me, 

But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct 
Sure  I snail  learn. 

Marg.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 

If  I should  be  this  lady  that  affects  you. 

Nay,  say  I marry  you 

A/tea.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg.  What  money  have  you? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 

I would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 
Marg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master. 
Sir,  [breeches ; 

Nor  talk  i’th’  house  as  tho’  you  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I will  not; 

Alas,  I am  not  able;  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.  I take  you  upon  cha- 
rity. 

And  like  a servant  you  must  be  unto  me; 

As  I behold  your  duty  I shall  love  you. 

And,  as  you  observe  me,  I may  chance  lie 
Can  you  mark  these?  [with  you. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing. 

That  it  I take  you  in  1 put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me;  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me; 

Scarce  know  me,  when  I call  you  not. 

Leon.  1 will  not. 

Alas,  I never  knew  myself  sufficiently. 

Marg.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  I’ll  be  a dog  to  please  you. 

Marg.  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  carry 
as  I appoint  you. 

Leon.  1 were  to  blame  else. 

Marg.  Kiss  me  again.  A strong  fellow! 
There  is  a vigour  in  his  lips : If  you  see  me 
Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour.  Sir, 

You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 


Leon.  No, 

If  you  kiss  a thousand  I shall  be  contented  I 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  you! 
A lira.  I told  you,  inadam ! 

Marg.  *Tis  the  man  I wish’d  for. 

The  less  you  speak 

Leon.  Ill  never  speak  again,  madam. 

But  when  you  charge  me;  then  I’ll  speak 
softly  too.  [stantly. 

Marg.  Get  me  a priest;  I’ll  wed  him  in- 
But  when  you’re  married.  Sir,  you  must  wait 
upon  me. 

And  see  you  observe  my  laws. 

Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg.  I'll  give  you  better  cloaths  when 

you  deserve  ’em. 

Come  in,  and  sene  for  witnesses. 

O nines.  Wc  shall,  madam. 

Marg.  And  then  away  to  th*  city  presently ; 
I’ll  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A thousand  crowns  arc  tliine;  and 
I’m  a made  man. 

Altea.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon ! 

Leon.  I know  my  time,  wench.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Clara  and  Estifania,  with  a paper. 
Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him? 

Estif.  Yes. 

Clara.  And  do  you  find  him 
A man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim’d  at? 
Es/f.  Yes,  too; 

And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  ablest  also 
To  give  a wife  content!  He’s  sound  as  old 
wine, 

And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate; 

And  there’s  the  man!  I find  him  rich  too, 
Clara. 

Clara.  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Estif.  What,  dost  thou  think  I fish  with- 
out a bait,  wench? 

I bob  for  fools : He  is  mine  own,  I have  him. 
I told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a trout ; 
And,  as  I cast  it,  so  I caught  him  daintily. 
And  all  he  has  I’ve  stow’d  at  my  devotion. 
Clara.  Does  thy  lady  know  this?  She’s 
coming  now  to  town, 

Now  to  live  here  in  this  house. 

Estif'.  Let  her  come ; 

She  shall  be  welcome,  I am  prepar’d  for  her; 
She’s  mad  sure  if  she  be  angry  at  iny  fortune. 
For  what  I have  made  bold. 

Clara.  Dost  thou  not  love  him? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well,  [ther 

As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  fur- 
Into  my  ends;  but  when  he  doubts,  I hate 
him,  [cozen  him.'5 

And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to 


15  And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him , 

How  to  decline  their  wives,  &c.]  Mr.Synipson  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  certainly  a 
lipe  or  more  lost  between  these  two.  The  sense  necessary  is  very  clear  from  what  Perez 
says  of  himself. 

Have  / so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 

And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  ? 

Have  / piofest  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies  ? 
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A lady-tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 
How  to  decline  their  wives,  and  curb  their 
manners, 

To  put  a stern  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures, 
Ana  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance. 
That  cannot  mold  a devil  to  obedience. 

I owe  him  a good  turn  for  these  opinions. 
And,  as  I find  his  temper,  1 may  pay  him. 

( Enter  Perez.) 

Oh,  here  he  is;  now  you  shall  see  a kind 
man.  [lamb? 

Perez . My  Estifania ! shall  we  to  dinner, 
I know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 

Estjf.  I cannot  eat  else.  [dise 

Perez.  I never  enter,  but  methinks  a para- 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif.  Yon* re  welcome  to  it.  Sir. 

Perez.  1 think  I have  the  sweetest  seat  in 
Spain,  wench;  [den, 

Methinks  the  richest  too.  We’ll  cat  i’  thegar- 
In  one  o’th’  arbours,  (there  *tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant) [fountain. 

And  have  our  wine  cool’d  in  the  running 
Who’s  that? 

Est{f.  A friend  of  mine,  Sir. 

Perez.  Of  what  breeding? 

Estif.  A gentlewoman.  Sir. 

Perez.  VV  hat  business  has  she? 

Is  she  a learned  woman  i’  th’  mathematics? 
Can  she  tell  fortunes? 

Estif.  More  than  1 know.  Sir.  [woman, 
Perez.  Or  has  she  e’er  a letter  from  a kins- 
That  must  be  deliver’d  in  my  absence,  wife? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you, 
And  learn  your  health?  She  looks  not  like  a 
confessor.  [troubled.  Sir? 

Estif.  W hat  need  all  this?  why  are  you 
What  d’you  suspect  ? she  cannot  cuckold  you ; 
She  is  a woman,  Sir,  a very  woman. 

Perez.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very* 
well,  Sir,  [form  it 

Toward  the  matter;  for,  though  she  can’t  per- 
In  her  own  person,  she  may  clo’t  by  proxy : 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 
Estif  Cry  you  mercy,  husband!  you  are 
jealous  then. 

And  happily  suspect  me? 

Perez.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Estif.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you 
have  more  cause,  [husband. 

And  clearer  too  l*m  sure  you've  heard  say, 
A woman  forc’d  will  free  herself  thro’  iron  ; 
A happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discon  ten  ted. 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Perez.  No,  no,  I do  hut  jest  with  you. 
Estif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I’ll  see  you. 
Clara.  I shall  leave  you 
’Till  then,  anil  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
you.  [Exi/. 


Estif.  Why,  where’s  this  girl?  Who’s  at 
the  door? 

Perez.  Who  knocks  there?  [Knock. 

Is’t  for  the  king  you  come,  you  knock  so 
Look  to  the  door.  [boist’rously? 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  My  lady ! as  I live,  mistress,  my 

lady’s  come ! [her. 

She's  at  the  door;  I peep'd  through,  and  1 saw 
And  a stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 
Estif.  This  was  a week  too  soon;  but  I 
must  meet  with  her. 

And  set  a new  wheel  going,  and  a subtile  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I am  ruin’d. 
Peres.  What  are  they  at  door? 

Estif  Such,  my  Michael, 

As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter’d  here; 
Su'd!  for  our  good ! 

Perez.  Tis  well. 

Estif  Nay,  ’twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business, 
And  be  a stranger  to’t,  and  not  disturb  me: 
What  have  1 now  to  do  but  to  advance  your 
fortune?  [I  was  angry; 

Perez.  Do;  I dare  trust  thee.  I’m  asham’d 
I find  thee  a wise  young  wife. 

Estif  111  wise  your  worship 
Before  i leave  you! — Pray  you  walk  by,  and 
say  nothing,  [Sir: 

Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me, 
1 was  born  to  make  you  a man.  [Ext/. 

Perez.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily; 

Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cheeks;  I’m 
born  to  love  her. 

1 must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures; 

A soldier’s  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies. 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  as  we  talk  to  our 
officers.  [now ; 

I’ll  give  her  way,  for  ’tis  for  me  she  works 
I am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 

( Enter  Margarita , Leont  At  lea,  Estifania , 
and  Ladies.) 

Who  are  these?  what  flanling  things?  A 
woman  [big 

Of  rare  presence!  excellent  fair!  This  is  too 
For  a bawdy-house,  too  open-seated  too. 
Estif.  My  husband,  lady! 

Marg.  You’ve  gain'd  a proper  man. 

Perez.  Whate’er  I am,  I am  your  servant, 
lady.  [Kisses. 

Estif.  Sir,  be  rul’d  now,  and  I shall  make 
you  rich : [her. 

This  is  my  cousin ; that  gentleman  dotes  ou 
Even  to  death ; see  how  he  observes  her. 
Perez.  She’s  a goodly  woman. 

Estif.  She’s  a mirror,  [else. 

But  she  is  poor ; she  were  for  a prince’s  side 


From  the  sense  of  these  lines,  therefore,  I have  ventured  to  form  one,  which  I doubt  not  to  be 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  lost,  and  I shall  keep  as  close  to  his  words  here  as  I can.  And  for 
this  reason,  in  the  line,  1 have  inserted,  I have  used  lady-tamer  instead  of  woman-tamer , and 
warnings  instead  of  lectures.  Seward. 
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Acta] 

Thu  house  she  has  brought  him  to,  as  to  her 
own. 

Presuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  courtesy ; 
(Conceive  me  short)  he  knows  not  but  she’s 
, wealthy : 

Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  ’twere  all  one. 
He’s  so  far  gone. 

Perez.  Forward.  She  has  a rare  face. 
Estif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 
husband. 

And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Perez.  Yield  our  house  up. 

Our  goods,  and  wealth  ? 

Estif.  All  this  is  but  in  seeming. 

To  milk  the  lover  on.  D’you  see  this  writing? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are 
married,  [unfit  now ; 

Has  she  seal’d  to  for  our  good : The  time’s 
I’ll  shew  it  you  to-morrow. 

Perez.  All  the  house?  [confirm  him; 
Estif.  All,  all,  and  we’ll  remove  too,  to 
They’ll  into  th’  country  suddenly  again 
After  they’re  match’d, and  then  she’ll  open  to 
him.  [what  you  do. 

Perez.  The  whole  possession,  wife?  Look 

A part  o’th’  house 

Estif.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all,  [tage. 
And  take  their  pleasure  too;  ’tis  for  our  ’van- 
Why,  what’s  four  days?  Had  you  a sister.  Sir, 
A niece  or  mistress,  that  requir’d  this  courtesy. 
And  should  1 make  a scruple  to  do  you  good? 
Perez.  If  easily  it  would  come  back. 

Estif.  1 swear.  Sir, 

As  easily  as  it  came  on.  Is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a gentlewoman 16  for  a little  help? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  question. 

Estif.  I’ll  nut  the  writings  into  your  hand. 
Perez.  Weil  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 
Perez.  I’m  satisfied.  Would  I’d  the  wench 
so  too. 

Estif.  When  she  has  married  him. 

So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 

You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch. 
May  have  lleav’n  knows  what. 

Perez.  I’ll  remove  the  goods  straight. 

And  take  some  poor  house  by;  *tis  but  for 
four  days.  [be. 

Estif.  I nave  a poor  old  friend : there  we’ll 
Perez.  ’Tis  well  then.  [clear. 

Est\f.  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  house 
Perez.  Well. 

Estif.  That  little  stuff  we’ll  use  shall  follow 
after. 

And  a boy  to  guide  you.  Peace,  and  we  are 
made  both ! [Exit  Perez. 

Marg.  Come,  let’s  go  in.  Are  all  the 
rooms  kept  sweet,  wench  ? 

Estif.  They’re  sweet  and  neat. 

Marg.  Why,  where’s  your  husband? 
Estif.  Gone,  madatn. 

When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give 
place,  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  send  you  joy ! You  would  not 
let  me  know’t. 

Yet  I shall  not  forget  you. 

Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship!  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Enter  Margarita,  Altca,  and  Boy. 

Altea.  A RE  you  at  ease  now  ? is  your  heart 
at  rest 

Now  you  have  got  a shadow,  an  umbrella. 

To  keep  the  scorching  world’s  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit? 

Marg.  I’m  at  peace,  Altea: 

I f he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews. 

And  be  a master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I am  happy. 

The  pleasure  I shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me. 

Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues,  that  envy! 

Altea.  You're  a made  woman. 

Marg.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 

One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  conceal  d?  • 

Altca.  My  life,  an  innocent. 


IIL 

Marg.  That’s  it  I aim  at,  [him  ; 

That’s  it  I hope  too;  then  I’m  sure  1 rule 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a hard  mother-in-law,  a 
cruel,  [lations. 

Who  being  not  us’d  to  breakfasts  and  col- 
When  they  have  coarse  bread  offer’d  ’em,  are 
thankful. 

And  take  it  for  a favour  too.  Arc  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends? 

I long  to  dance  now,  and  to  be  wanton; 

Let  me  have  a song.  Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

Altea.  ’Tis  up  and  ready. 

Marg.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers? 
Altca.  In  all,  lady;  [surcs; 

Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  plea- 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg.  Let  ’em  gaze  on ; 

I was  brought  up  a courtier,  high  and  happy. 


•6  , — is  it  not  pity 

To  let  such  a gentlewoman  for  a little  help ?]  i.  e.  * To  obstruct,  or  hinder  the  advance- 
* meat  of  such  a lady,  for  want  of  some  little  assistance.*  Here  the  verb  let  is  used  according 
to  its  ancient  acceptation. 
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And  company  is  my  delight,  and  courtship, 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.  Where’s 
my  good  husband? 

Where  does  he  wait? 

Alteu . 11c  knows  his  distance,  madam ; 

I warrant  you  he’s  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Amongst  his  fellow  servants,  or  asleep, 

'Till  your  command  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Servant. 

Mare,  ’Tis  well,  Altea;  [him. 

It  should  be  so;  my  ward  1 must  preserve 
Who  sent  for  him?  how  dare  he  coiuc  un- 
call’d for? 

His  bonnet  on  too! 

Altea.  Sure  he  sees  yon  not. 

Marg.  How  scornfully  he  looks! 

Leon.  Arc  all  the  chambers  [sure? 

Deck’d  and  adorn’d  thus  for  my  lady’s  plea- 
New  hangings  ev’ry  hour  for  entertainment. 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give 
lustre?  [and  richer; 

Scrv.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more 
It  is  her  will. 

Leon.  Hum.  Is  it  so?  ’tis  excellent. 

It  is  her  will  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revels,  and  masques? 

Serv.  She  ever  lov’d  ’em  dearly,  [Sir  l 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now', 
I must  not  call  you  master  (she  has  warn’d  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  'Tis  no  fashion ; 

What  tho’  1 be  her  husband,  I’m  your  fellow. 
I may  cut  first 

Sera.  That’s  as  you  shall  deserve.  Sir. 

Leon.  And  when  1 lie  with  her 

Serv.  May  he  I’ll  light  you; 

On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a Lady. 

1 Lady.  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with 
some  captains. 

Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  sendees. 

Marg.  They  shall  be  welcome. 

See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 

The  house  perfum’d.  Now  I shall  take  my 
pleasure,  [me. 

And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at 
(io,  get  your  best  cloaths  on;  but,  ’till  I call 
you,  , [women. 

Re  sure  you  be  not  seen.  Dine  with  the  gentle- 
And  behave  yourself  cleanly.  Sir;  ’tis  for  my 
credit. 

Enter  a second  Lady. 

2 Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 

Leon . That’s  a bawd, 

A three- pil’d  bawd,  bawd  major  to  the  army. 


[Act  3. 

2 Lady.  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship,  [morning. 

And  to  be  informa  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 
Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery! 

Marg.  Tell  her  no; 

I’  th’  afternoon  I’ll  call  on  her. 

2 Lady.  I will,  madam;  [Erif. 

Marg.  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare 
yourself? 

May  be  you  shall  he  sewer  to  the  first  course. 
A portly  presence!  Altea,  he  looks  lean; 

’Tis  a wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh 
well. 

Altea.  A willing,  madam,  one  that  needs 
no  spurring.  [standing, 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  under- 
You’d  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours, 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well 
of  you. 

And  give  a worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 
Marg.  How  now?  what’s  this? 

Leon.  ’Tis  only  to  persuade*  you : 

Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A kind  of  marchpane  men,  that  will  not  last, 
madam ; [potions, 

An  egg  and  pepper  goes  further  than  their 
And  in  a well-built  body,  a poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  tneir  strong  pota- 
Marg.  The  fellow’s  mad ! [biles. 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies. 

That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 
Altea.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  angry ; 

My  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  you 
What  you’ll  find  true. 

Marg . Thou  dar'st  not  talk  ? 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam: 

You  have  a tie  upon  your  servant’s  tongue; 
He  dares  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him; 
’Twfere  fit  there  were  a stronger  on  your  tem- 
per. [band ! 

Ne’er  look  so  stern  upon  me;  I’m  your  hus- 
But  what  are  husbands  ? Read  the  new  world’s 
wonders,  [duces. 

Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  pro- 
And  vou  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
They’re  shadows  to  conceal  your  venial  virtues. 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occa- 
sions, 

Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains. 
And  bills  nail'd  up  with  horns  before  your 
To  rent  out  lust.17  [stories, 

Marg.  D*  you  hear  him  talk? 

Leon.  I’ve  done,  madam; 

An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver; 
Shortly  I shall  be  such ; then  I’ll  speak  won- 
ders! 

’Till  when,  I tic  myself  to  my  obedience. 

[Exit, 


17  And  tills  nail'd  up  with  horns  before  your  stories , 

To  rent  out  last.]  A most  beautiful  metaphor  has  been  here  entirely  lost  in  all  the  for- 
mer editions  by  the  change  of  a single  letter,  which  when  once  hit  upon  appears  self-evident. 

Seward. 
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Marg.  First,  I’ll  untie  myself!  Did  you 
mark  the  gentleman. 

How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd. 

And  how  unlike  the  lump  1 took  him  for, 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough?  He  stood  up  to 
me,  [providence, 

And  mated 18  my  commands!  this  was  your 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 

Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your 
knowledge ! 

What  think  you  now? 

Altea.  1 think  him  an  ass  still; 

This  boldness  some  of  your  |>eoplc  have  blown 
into  him,  [rant. 

This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine;  ’tis  a ty- 
And  a philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 
Marg.  1 ’ll  nave  my  cellar  lock’d,  no  school 
kept  there. 

Nor  no  dicovery.  I'll  turn  my  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts, 

A nd dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
To  grass  immediately;  I’ll  keep  all  fools. 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know 
nothing; 

Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience; 
And  such  a hand  I’ll  keep  over  this  husband. 
Altea.  lie'll  fall  again;  my  life,  he  cries 
by  this  time : [lion. 

Keep  him  from  drink ; h’  has  a high  constitu- 

j Enter  Leon. 

Leon.  Shull  I wear  my  new  suit,  madam? 
Marg.  No,  your  old  cloaths. 

And  get  you  into  th’  country  presently, 

And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd;  you  shall 
have  victuals. 

Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates.  Sir,  [too. 
And  lodgi rigs  with  the  tiinds;  it  is  too  good 
Altea.  Good  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with 
repentance  : ** 

You  see  now  he's  come  round  again. 

Marg.  I see  not  what  I expect  to  see. 

Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  shall 
please  your  ladyship— — 

Altea.  He’s  humbled; 

Forgive,  good  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome. 

And  let  me  hear  no  more* 

Leon.  Have  you  yet  no  feeling?  [Aside. 
I’ll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud 
lady!  [Exit. 

Marg.  Sec  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my 
favour ; 


You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grind- 
stone; 

The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 

I’ll  have  no  needy  rascals  1 tie  to  me, 

Dispute  my  life.  Come  in,  and  sec  all  hand- 
some. 

Altea.  I hope  to  see  you  so  too;  I've  wrought 
ill  else.  [it-reun/. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Shall  I ne'er  return  to  mine  owi 

house  again? 

We’re  lodg’d  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hole^ 
A conjurer's  circle  gives  content  above  it; 

A hawk's  mew  is  a princely  palace  to  it: 

We  have  a bed  no  bigger  than  a basket. 

And  there  we  lie  like  butter  clapt  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately. 
Tl»e  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too, 

And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  inarmalet; 
So  various  too,  they’ll  pose  a gold-finder! 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise? 

Why,  wife,  I say!  why,  Ksiifania! 

Estif.  [within.]  I’m  going  presently. 

Perez.  Make  haste,  gc>od  jewel ! 

I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  swert 
island : i0 

I die,  I die,  if  I stay  but  one  day  more  here; 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise. 
And  I cough  nothing  now  but  slinks  of  all 
sorts. 

The  inhabitants  wc  have  are  two  starv’d  rats, 
(For  they’re  not  able  to  maintain  a cat  here) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils  ;x* 
They’ve  eat  a map  o’  th’  whole  wforld  up  al- 
ready. 

And  if  we  stay  a night,  we’re  gone  for  com- 
pany. 

There’s  an  old  woman  that’s  now  grown  to 
marble. 

Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,' and  she  sits  i’  th* 
chimney, 

(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais’d  like  a house 
of  cards) 

The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoak'd  sibyl; 
There  is  a young  thing  too,  that  nature  mcaui 
For  a maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a monster ; 
She  has  a husk  about  her  like  a chcsnut 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here; 
And  these  two  make  a hollow  sound  together. 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that 
murmur. 


18  Mated.]  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  it  bears  here;  i.  e.  to  oppose , os 
contend  with ; and  this  signification  it  also  carries  at  the  game  of  chess. 

15  Altea.  Good  madam , he  not  so  rough  with  repentance.]  This  line  Mr.  Seward  gives, 
vve  think  improperly,  to  Leon. 

zo  That  live  in  the  sweet  islands.]  Sweet  Islands  may  at  first  seem  an  odd  comparison  to 
the  stenches  of  the  dog-hole  here  spoke  of,  but  sweet  means  the  Sugar-Islands,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitts,  &c.  the  heat  and  unwholsomeness  of  which,  at  particular  seasons,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Theobald  not  seeing  this,  reads,  sweat  islands.  Seward. 

X1  As  fearful  us  two  devils.]  Fearful  is  here  the  same  as  frightful  or  furious  \ so  the  verb 
to  fear  is  often  used  actively,  i.  e.  to  frighten.  If  fearful  L understood  in  its  usual  sense,  the 
passage  will  lose  all  its  humour.  Seward. 
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( Enter  Estifania.) 

Mercy,  deliver  me ! Oh,  are  you  come,  wife? 
Shull  we  be  free  again? 

Estif.  I am  now  going,  [Sir: 

And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house, 
'Hie  remembrance  of  this  small  vexatipn 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 

By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons, 

And  broke  your  fast,  I shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  free- 
dom. 

Perez.  Break  my  neck  rather!  Is  there 
any  thing  here  to  cat 

But  one  another,  like  a race  of  cannibals? 

A piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excel- 
lent! 

Let’s  have  our  house  again  immediately ; 

And  pray  you  take  heed  unto  the  furniture, 
_None  be  embezzled! 

Estif.  Not  a pin,  I warrant  you 
Perez.  And  let  ’em  instantly  depart! 

Estif.  They*  shall  both,  [both, 

(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies)  they  must 
For  by  this  time  I know  she  has  acquainted 
him, 

And  has  provided  too;  she  sent  me  word,  Sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Perez.  I’ll  walk  i’  th’  church-yard; 

The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I’ll  expect  you. 

Est{f.  Ell  not  fail.  Sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  let’s  have  a hand- 
some dinner, 

And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been, 
And  let  me  have  a strong  bath  to  restore  me! 
I slink  like  a stall-fish,  snamblcs,*1  or  an  oil- 
shop. 

Estif  You  shall  have  all — (which  some 
interpret  nothing) — 

I’ll  send  you  j>eonle  for  the  trunks  afore-hand, 
And  for  the  stun. 

Perez  Let  ’em  be  known  and  honest  1 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Estif.  1 shall.  Sir; 

But  if  I come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither, 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair 
courtesy. 

And  pray  you  be  brave,43  for  my  sake! 

Perez.  1 observe  you.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Juan  de  Castro , Sanchio,  and 
Cacufogo. 

Sane.  Thou’rt  very  brave. 

Cac.  I’ve  reason ; I have  money. 

Sane.  Is  money  reason? 


I Cac.  Yes,  and  rhime  too,  captain. 

If  you’ve  no  money,  you’re  an  ass. 

Sane.  I thank  you. 

Cac.  You’ve  manners ; ever  thank  him  that 
has  money. 

Sane.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any? 

Cac.  Not  a farthing,  captain ; 

Captains  are  casual  things. 

Sane.  Why,  so  are  all  men; 

Thou  shalt  have  my  bond. 

Cac.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain : 

My  money  is  mine  own;  I make  no  doubt 
on’t. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it? 

Cac.  Put  it  to  pious  uses,  [combs 

Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  cox- 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.  Are  those  hospitals? 

Cac.  I first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I know 
wretched,  ["pray  for  me: 

And  then  I build;  those  are  more  bound  to 
Besides,  I keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name 
still.  [wars,  Sir? 

\Jnan.  A provident  charity ! Are  you  for  the 
Cac.  Iam  not  |>oor  enough  to  be  a soldier, 
Nor  have  I faith  enough  to  ward  a bullet: 
This  is  no  lining  for  a trench,  I take  it. 
Juan.  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cac.  Had  you  but  my  money,  [home 
You’d  swear  it,  colonel;  I’d  rather  drill  at 
A hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  more 
honour,  [thing: 

Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  no* 
A wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fin- 
gers. [no»  marry, 

Sane.  A right  state  usurer;  why  dost  thou 
And  live  a reverend  justice? 

Cac.  Is’t  not  nobfer  [one? 

To  command  a reverend  justice,  than  to  be 
And  for  a wife,  what  need  I marry,  captain, 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  rae 
money. 

Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury? 
Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us? 
Cac.  I will  go,  [one, 

And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I will  he  respected; 

I bear  my  patent  here:  I will  talk  to  her; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof. 
And  pickyour  noses,  I will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too. 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cac.  Let  the  king  dine  there. 

He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far’s  my  creature; 


I stink  like  a stall-fish  shambles  ] A stall  for fish  and  a fish-shambles  seems  to  differ  but 
as  a part  from  the  whole;  I therefore  read,  a stale ftsh-sharnllcs.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  gives  a further  sense,  only  inserting  a comma:  / slink  like  a stall-fish, 
shambles,  or  an  oil-shop : that  is,  ‘ 1 smell  as  strong  as  a fish  stall,  a butcher's  shambles,  or  an 
oil  shop.’ 

aj  .4nd pray  you  be  brave.]  i.  e JVell-dress' d ; a request  peculiarly  humourous;  Estifania 
having  pillaged  Fercz’s  trunks,  and  left  him  but  that  ‘ one  civil  suit’  which  was  upon  his  back. 

J.  S. 
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Act  3.J 

And  certainly  I may  make  bold  with  mine 
own,  captain. 

Sane.  Thou  wilt  cat  monstrously? 

Car.  Like  a true-born  Spaniard;  [grows! 
Eat  as  1 were  in  England,  where  the  beef 
And  I will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did. 

To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies; 

I learnt  it  of  my  father’s  amorous  scrivener. 
Juan.  If  wc  should  play  now,  you  must 
supply  me. 

Cac.  You  must  pawn  a horse-troop, 

And  then  have  at  you,  colonel! 

Sane.  Come,  let’s  go.  [Indies 

This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport!  how  the 
Will  laugh  at  him ! 

Juan.  If  I light  on  him, 

I’ll  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

Cue.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen?  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez , an  Old  H oman,  and  Maid. 
Perez.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me 
understand  ye, 

And  tune  your  pipe  a little  higher,  lady; 

I'll  hold  ye  fast.  Hub!  how  caine  my  trunks 

open?  [rit 

And  my  goods  gone?  what  pick-lock  spi- 
Old  from.  Ha!  what  would  you  have? 
Perez.  Mv  goods  again;  how  came  my 
trunks  all  open  ? 

Old  fVom.  Are  your  trunks  open? 

Perez.  Yes,  and  my  cloaths  gone. 

And  chains,  and  jewels!  How  she  smells  like 
hung  beef!  [belches. 

The  palsy  and  pick  looks!*4  Fy,  how  she 
The  spirit  of  garlick! 

Old  Worn.  VVhere’s  your  gentlewoman? 
The  young  fair  woman? 

Perez.  W hat's  that  to  my  question  ? 

She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 
Maid.  Is  she  your  wife.  Sir? 

Perez.  Yes,  Sir;  is  that  wonder? 

Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here? 

Old  Horn.  Is  she  truly. 

Truly  your  wife? 

Perez.  I think  so,  for  I married  her. 

It  was  no  vision  sure! 

Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  Sir. 

Perez.  I know  she  has;  but  who  has  all 
my  goods,  spirit? 

Old  Worn.  If  you  he  married  to  that  gen- 
tlewoman, [husbands. 

Yon  are  a wretched  man;  she  has  twenty 
Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 

Old  Wem.  And  she  lias  cozen’d  all.  Sir. 
Perez.  The  devil  she  hasl  1 had  a fair 
house  with  her, 

That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish’d  royally. 
Old  Worn.  You’re  cozen’d  too;  ’tis  none 
of  hers,  good  gentleman;15 


It  is  a lady’s.  What's  the  lady’s  name, 
wench  ? 

Muid.  The  lady  Margarita;  she  was  her 
servant. 

And  kept  the  house,  but  going  from  her.  Sir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play’d. 

Perez.  Plague  o'  the  devil  ! 

Am  I,  i’  th’  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a stale  quean?  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house? 

Old  H em.  A young  sweet  lady. 

Perez.  Of  a low  stature? 

Old  Worn.  She’s  indeed  hut  little. 

But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

Perez . I feel  I'm  cozen’d; 

Now  l am  sensible  i am  undone! 

This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin. 

She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days. 
To  make  the  house  hers:  I’m  entreated 
sweetly ! 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning, 
(that  I saw.  Sir) 

She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  ’em  things,  and  loaded 
’em ; [too  open. 

But  what  they  were 1 heard  your  trunks 

If  thgy  be  yours?  [laden, 

Perez.  They  were  mine  while  they  were 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not 
worth  owning. 

Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you? 

Old  l Pom.  Her  own  mistress, 
llcr  very  mistress.  Sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Perez.  No  plate, 

No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings? 

Muid.  Not  a farthing; 

She’s  poor.  Sir,  a poor  shifting  thing! 

Perez.  No  money?  [are. 

Old  H orn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  wc 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 

But  for  one  civil  gown  her  lady  gave  her. 

She  may  go  hare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Perez.  1 am  mad  now! 

I think  I am  as  j>oor  as  she ; I’m  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  1 have  left  too,  and  that's  all. 
And  if  she  steal  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  4:. 
Where  does  she  use? 

Old  IVom.  You  may  find  truth  as  soon : 
Alas,  a thousand  conceal'd  corners.  Sir,  she 
lurks  in; 

And  here  she  gets  a fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none 
can  find  her. 

Perez.  Is  she  a whore  too? 

Old  fPom.  Little  better,  gentleman ; I dare 
not  say 

She  is  so,  Sir,  because  she  is  yours,  Sir; 

But  these  five  years  she  has  flrk  d a pretty 
living. 


44  The  palsey  and  picklocks,  fyet  how  the  belches .]  The  emendation  which  Mr.  Sympson, 
Mr.  Theobald  and  I,  have  all  made  here,  will  seem  obvious  and  necessary  to  every  reader. 

Seward. 

*5  ’Tis  none  of  hers , good  gentleman.]  Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read  gentlewoman. 

Vol.  I.  3 T 
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Until  she  came  to  serve. — I fear  he  will  knock 
Brains  out  for  lying.  6 [my 

Perez • She  has  serv’d  me  faithfully  ; 

A whore  and  thief?  two  excellent  moral 
learnings 

In  one  she- saint!  I hope  to  sec  her  legend. 
Have  1 been  fear’d  for  my  discoveries. 

And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  ’em? 
Have  1 so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 

And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen? 
Have  I profess'd  (o  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make  ’em  bear  all  tests,  anti  am  I trick’d 
now  ? [yet ; 

Caught  in  mine  own  noose?  Here’s  a rial  left 
There’s  for  vour  lodging  and  your  meat  for 
this  w eelt! 

A silk  worm  lives  at  a more  plentiful  ordinary, 
Anti  sleeps  in  a sweeter  box  Farewell,  great- 
grandmother! 

If  I do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 

(Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaky  minutes) 
I’ll  hang  you  presently. 

Old  Won:.  Anti  I deserve  it, 

I tell  but  truth. 

Perez.  Nor  I,  I am  an  ass,  mother! 

[. Exeunt . 

Enter  the  Duke  Medina , Juan  de  Castro, 
Alonzo , Sanchio,  Cacojogo,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Duke.  A goodly  house! 

Juan.  And  richly  furnish’d  too,  Sir. 

Alon.  Hung  wantonly ! I like  that  prepa- 
ration ; 

It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a hopeful  banquet. 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial. 

1 love  a house  where  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  now  like  you  this 
’Twcre  a brave  pawn.  [mansion? 

Cac.  I shall  be  master  of  it ; 

*Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide 
and  spacious. 

Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  when  l taste  the  wine,  my  lord, 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach, 

How  my  a flections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margarita , Alien,  Ladies , and  Ser- 
vants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to 
these  soldiers!  [sence. 

You  honour  my  poor  home- with  your  fair  pre- 
Those  few  alight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here. 
Sir,  [yours; 

1 do  beseech  vour  Grace  command;  they’re 

Your  servant  hut  preserves 'em  to  delight  you. 
Duke.  1 thank  you,  lady!  Iain  bold  to  visit 
you,  [beauty. 

Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 


[Act  3-. 

’T  lias  been  a long  night  since  you  left  the 
court, 

For  ’till  1 saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Marg.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meal! 

Sane.  She’s  most  excellent.  [on; 

Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e’er  1 look’d 
I had  rather  command  her  than  my  regiment. 
Cac.  I’ll  have  a fling;  'tis  but  a thousand 
ducats, 

\V  hich  I can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days. 

And  some  few  jewels,  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I should  marry  her?  she’ll  get  more 
money 

Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it: 
She  appears  the  most  infallible  way  of  pur- 
chase. ^ [encounter, 

I could  wish  her  a size  or  two  stronger  for  the 
For  1 am  like  a lion  where  I lav  hold  ; 

But  these  lambs  will  endure  a plaguv  load. 
And  never  bleat  neither;  that,  Sir  Time  has 
taught  us. 

I am  so  virtuous  now,  I cannot  speak  to  her; 
The arrant’st shamefac’d  ass ! I broil  away  too. 

Enter  Leon. 

Mart*.  Why,  where’s  this  dinner? 

Leon.  ’Tis  not  ready,  madam. 

Nor  shall  not  be  until  I know  the  guests  too; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I Did  ’em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alfares?  He  looks 
Arc  miracles  afoot  again?  [another  thing. 

Murg.  Why,  sirrah! 

Why,  sirrah,  you! 

Leon.  I hear  you,  saucy  woman ; 

And,  us  yon  are  my  wife,  command  your 
absence!  [dcsiy. 

And  know  vour  duty;  ’tis  the  crown  of  mo- 
Duke.  Your  wife? 

Leon.  Vcs,  good  my  lord,  I am  her  husband; 
And  pray  take  notice  that  1 claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cue.  If  thou  bc’st  her  husband, 

I am  determin’d  thou  shall  be  my  cuckold; 
i’ll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 

I will  not  lose  mine  anger  on  a rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I will  beat  thy  blown  body 
’Till  them  rebound’st  again  like  a tennis-ball. 
Alon.  This  is  miraculous! 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a fool, 

A flirted  fool,  and  on  a sudden  break 
(As  if  lie’d  shew  a wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too? 

1 much  admire  t(ie  man  ; 1 arti  astonish’d! 
Marg.  I'll  he  divorc’d  immediately. 

Leon . You  shall  not ; 

You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I am  more  lender  of  your  honour,  lady. 

And  ofyour  age.  You  took  me  for  a sfiadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit. 
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%r'  I fear  he'll  knock  my  l rains  out  for  lying.]  Mr.  Seward  discards  the  words  J\>r  lying, 
because  * most  of  the  things  spoke  of  Estifaniu  are  true,  with  only  a little  exaggeration;  and 
* because  they  destroy  all  appeuranee  of  measure.’ 
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Act  3.] 

To  be  your  fool ; you  had  thought  you’d  found 
a coxcomb : [you ; 

I’m  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I mean  to 
Only  I will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now. 
And  be  u fair  one  too,  or  1 will  fall  for't. 

Marg.  1 do  command  you  from  me,  thou 
Thou  cozen  d fool!  [poor  fellow, 

Leon.  Thou  cozen’d  fool ? It  tsnotso; 

I will  not  be  commanded  : I'm  above  you! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
But  from  your  stale  you  never  shall ; I'll  hold 
that, 

And  hold  it  to  my  use;  the  law  allows  it! 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness;  I’ll 
wink  at  it 

Marg.  A in  I brav'd  thus  in  mineown  house? 
Leon.  ’Tis mine,  madam; 

You  are  deceiv’d.  I’m  lord  of  it;  I rule  it. 
And  all  that's  in’t.  You've  nothing  to  do  here, 
madam. 

Hut  as  a servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings. 
And  at  iny  further  will  to  do  me  service; 

And  so  I’ll  keep  tt. 

Marg.  As  you  love  me,  give  way!  X7 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better,  1 will  give  none, 
madam : 

I stand  upon  the  ground  of  mineown  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it.  You  shall  know  me 
To  be  an  understanding  feeling  man,  [now 
And  sensible  of  what  a woman  aims  at, 

A young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail 
with;  [too. 

An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes 
I cast  my  cloud  off,  ami  appear  myself. 

The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief! 
And  1 will  put  a spell  about  your  feet,  lady; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  1 give  way 
now.  [pointed  at, 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a husband  ought.  Sir, 

In  his  own  house;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
1 think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were 
put  to  it. 

To  have  a wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 

(For  wives  are  reckon'd  in  the  rank  of  ser- 
vants) 

Under  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Juan.  Brave! 

A strange  conversion!  Thou  shall  lead  in 
chief  now. 


*507 

Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her 
and  you,  bir  ? [me  even ; 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord ; my  fortune  makes 
And,  as  l am  an  honest  man.  I’m  nobler. 
Marg.  Get  me  my  coach  1 
Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dare  get  it  , 
’Till  I command;  I’ll  make  him  draw  your 
coach  too. 

And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  he  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  will.  Or,  take  your  coach, 
lady ; 

I give  you  liberty;  and  take  your  people. 
Which  1 turn  off,  and  take  your  will  abroad 
with  you ; 

Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more; 
And  so  farewell! 

Duke.  Nav,  Sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  .shall  not  wrong  a lady 
In  a high  hulling  strain,  and  think  to  hear  it: 
We  stand  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury. 
To  see  a lady  weep. 

Leon.  They’re  tears  of  anger, 

(I  beseech  yc  note  ’em)  not  worth  pity ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  pre- 
vails not; 

(She  would  swoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I should  grieve 
too ; [orient. 

But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor 
Put  up,  my  lord  ; this  is  oppression. 

And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right 
me;  [me. 

All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me!  is  this 
princely?  [Grace, 

Then  to  my  guard;  and  if  I spare  your 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a tomb  for  such  a rude  behaviour, 

(I  have  a cause  will  kill  a thousand  of  ye) 
Mercy  forsake  me! 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I beseech  you! 13 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Lton.  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band’s freedom. 

The  husband’s  curse  stick  to  him,  a tam’d 
cuckold ! 

His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  hut  most  dis- 
honest. 

Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it. 

No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a monster! 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a flattering  ruin. 


*7  Mar.  As  you  love  tnet  give  tray. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  better, 

1 will  give  none,  madam.]  Thus  .all  the  editions,  hot  I can  affix  a very  faint  meaning  to 
the  first  part  of  what  Leon  says  It  shall  he.  better  that  I do  not  give  way  I think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  words  are  a part  of  Margarita's  speech,  who  finding  her  menaces  vain, 
endeavours  to  coax  her  hu:>band  into  obedience,  by  conjuring  him  by  love,  and  promising  that 
it  should  be  better  for  him.  I therefore  have  restored  it  to  her  Seward. 

The  words  belong  to  Leon ; who  may  very*  properly  say,  4 he  will  do  better  than  give  way, 
‘ by  opposing  her.* 

Xi  l have  a cause  will  kill  a thousand  of  ye , mercy  forsake  me.]  The  last  words  arc  evi- 
dently misplaced,  and  the  measure  is  by  that  means  confused.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  far  best,  only  putting  I have  a cause , &c.  between  parentheses. 
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And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  ho- 
nour ! 

Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 

Nor  find  no  earth  that’s  base  enough  to  bury 
him! 

Now,  Sir,  fall  on!  I’m  ready  to  oppose  you. 
Duke.  I’ve  better  thought.  I pray,  Sir, 
use  your  wife  well.  [that.  Sir. 

Leon.  Aline  own  humanity  will  teach  me 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we’ll 
This  is  my  wedding  day.  [to  dinner: 

Duke.  I’ll  cross  your  joy  yet.  [Aside. 
Juan.  I’ve  seen  a miracle ! hold  thine  own, 
soldier!  [men. 

Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  wo- 
Sane.  H’  has  beaten  all  my  .loose  thoughts 
out  of  me. 

As  if  he  had  thresh’d  ’em  out  o’  th’  husk. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  ’Save.ye! 

Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Leon.  That’s  she,  Sir, 

That  pretty  lady,  if  you’d  speak  with  her. 
Juan,  lion  Michael,  Leon;  another  darer 
come?  [business: 

Perez.  Pray  do  not  know  me;  I am  full  of 
When  I have  more  time  I’ll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.  Good  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a maid  call’d  Estifania? 

Marg.  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  she  a maid,  d’you  think? 
Marg.  I dare  not  swear  for  her; 

For  she  had  but  a scant  fame. 

Perez.  W as  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  f ever  knew.  Now  I look 
better,  [Sir! 

1 think  you  married  her:  Give  you  much  jov, 
Y’ou  may  reclaim  her;  ’Uvas  a wild  young  girl. 
Perez.  Give  me  a halter!  Is  not  this  house 
mine,  madam  i 

Was  not  she  owner  of  it?  Pray  speak  truly! 
Marg.  No.  certainly;  I'm  sure  my  money 
paid  for  it; 

And  I ne’er  remember  yet  I gave  it  you,  Sir. 
Perez.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too? 


Marg.  All  are  mine.  Sir, 

And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  building: 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I was  absent, 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I was  weary  of  her. 

Satie.  What  a devil  ails  he? 

Juan.  He’s  possess'd.  I’ll  assure  you. 
Perez.  Where  is  your  maid? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her? 
She’s  yours  no.w;  why  should  I look  after  her) 
Since  that  first  hour  I came,  I never  saw  her. 
Perez,  I saw  her  later;  would  the  devil  had 
had  her! 

It  is  all  true,  I find;  a wild-firc  take  her! 
Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  don  Michael? 
thy  excellent  wife? 

Art  thou  a man  yet? 

Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee? 
Satie.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit?  thou  hast 
admirable  orchards. 

\ ou  are  so  jealous  now ! pox  o’  your  jealousy, 
How  scurvily  you  look! 

Perez.  Prithee  leave  fooling; 

I’m  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne’er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

Marg.  Yes,  many  times, 

So  often  that  I was  ashum’d  to  keep  her; 

But  I forgave  her.  Sir,  in  hope  sne’d  mend 
still. 

And  had  not  you  o’  th’  instant  married  her, 
I’d  put  her  off. 

Perez.  I thank  you;  I am  blest  still! 
Which  way  soe’er  1 turn.  I’m  a made  man: 
Miserably  gull’d  beyond  recovery! 

Juan.  Y ou'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Perez.  Certain  I cannot,  captain. 

Hark  in  thine  ear ; I am  the  arrant’st  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass!  But  I must  leave  you; 

I am  in  haste,  in  haste!  Bless  you,  good  ma- 
dam. 

And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife ! 

[Exit* 

Leon.  Will  you  [me, 

Come  uear.  Sir?  will  your  Grace  but  honour 
And  taste  our  dinner?  you  are  noblv  welcome, 
All  anger's  past  1 hope,  and  I shaft  serve  ye. 
Juan.  Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  1 ad- 
mire thee.  [ Exeunt * 


ACT 


Enter  Perez, 

Perez. T'LL  go  to  a conjuror  but  I’ll  find 
. *■*  this  pol-cat. 

This  pilfering  whore!  A plague  of  veils,  I 
cry. 

And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils — 
It  it  my  evil  angel ; let  me  bless  me! 


IV. 


Enter  Estifania , with  a casket. 

Estif.  Tis  he;  I’m  caught;  I must  stand 
to  it  stoutly, 

And  shew  no  snake  of  fear  ; I see  he's  angry* 
Vex’d  at  the  uttermost ! 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 

I have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 
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Act  4.] 


Estif.  My  most  noble  husband, 

I’m  glad  I’ve  found  you ; for  in  truth  I’m 
weary,  [shin. 

Weary  and  lame,  with  looking  out  your  lord* 
Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses. 

Estif.  I believe  you, 

And  very  lately  too. 

Perez . ’Pray  ye  pardon  me; 

To  seek  your  ladyship.  I have  been  in  cellars, 
Jn  private  cellars,-  where  the  thirsty  bawd9 
Hear  your  confessions : I have  been  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors : 
At  puppet-shows  (you're  mistress  of  the19 
motions!): 

A t gossi  pings  I hearken’d  after  you. 

But  amongst  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues 
There’s  no  distinguishing  beyond  a Babel: 

1 was  amongst  the  nuns,  because  you  sing 
well; 

But  they  sav  yours  arc  bawdy  songs,  they 
mourn  for  ye : 

And  last  I went  to  church  to  seek  you  out; 
Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have 
forgot  you. 

Estif.  You've  had  a pretty  progress;  I’ll 
tell  mine  now. 

To  look  you  out,  I went  to  twenty  taverns— 
Perez.  And  are  you  sober? 

Estif.  Yes,  I reel  not  vet.  Sir. 

Where  I saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  ’em 
soldiers;  * [too: 

There  I had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguis’d 
From  hence  to  th’  dicing-hoifte;  there  I found 
quarrels  [candlesticks. 

Needless  and  senseless,  swords,  and  pots,  and 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend : I left  this  chaos, 
And  to  the  chirurgcon’s  went;  he  will’d  me 
stay. 

For,  says  he  learnedly,  if  he  he  tippled, 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I hear  of 
him; 

If  he  be  mad  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too : 
I sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have 
ventur’d. 

Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women. 
For  I remember’d  your  old  Homan  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  ho- 
nour 1 

Last,  to  your  confessor  I came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray:  And  here  I 
found  you.  [is  witty; 

Perez.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue 
But  I shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing. 

Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 

And  now  conclude  we  in  a sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I cozen’d? 30 
Estif.  Why  am  I abus'd? 

Perrr.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable— 
Estif.  Captain! 


Perez.  Thou  stinking,  over-sterv’d,  poor, 
Estf . Captain ! [pocky—* 

Perez.  Dye  echo  me? 

Estif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  go  before  you. 

And  round  about  ye ! Why  do  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own 
Perez.  And  brave  me  too?  [knavery? 

Estif.  You'd  best  not  draw  your  sword, 
captain ! 

Draw  it  upon  a woman,  do,  brave  captain! 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain! 

Perez.  A plague  upon  thee,  answer  mo 
Whv  didst  thou  marry  me?  [directly; 

Estif.  To  be  my  husband ; [zen’d. 

I thought  you  bad  hod  infinite,  but  I’m  co- 
Peres.  Why  didst  thou  Ratter  me,  and 
shew  me  wonders? 

A house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  sha- 
Shadows  to  me?  [dows, 

Estif  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  w as  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  Sir) 

With  your  strong  soldier’s  wit,  and  swore 
you’d  bring  me 

So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  hus- 
So  much  in  right  rich  cloaths?  [baud, 

Perez.  Thou  hast ’em,  rascal; 

I gave  ’em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  open’d  ’em,  and  sold  my  trea- 
sure. [a  tinker 

Estif.  Sir,  there’s  your  treasure;  sell  it  to 
To  mend  old  kettles:  Is  this  noble  usage? 

Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain  s trea- 
sure} [matters. 

A man  would  think  now',  these  were  worthy 
Here's  a shoeing-horn-chain  gilt  over,  how  it 
scenteth ! 

Worse  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  serv'd  fort 
And  here’s  another  of  a lesser  value. 

So  little  I would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't! 
These  arc  my  jointure!  Blush,  and  save  a la? 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you.  [hour, 
Perez.  A fire  subtle  ye! 

Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Estif.  Here's  a goodly jewel ; 

Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 

Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  ba- 
shaw ? 

How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady’s  eyes ! 

And  fills  each  room  with  light — like  a close 
lanthorn } 

This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window. 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 

Perez.  Prithee  leave  prating,  [for  pearls; 
Estif.  And  here's  a chain  of  wlmings’  eyes 
A muscle-monger  w’ould  have  made  a better. 
Perez.  Nay,  prithee,  wife,  iny  cloaths,  my 
Estif.  I'll  tell  you;  [cloaths! 

Your  cloaths  are  parallels  to  thpse,  all  coun- 
terfeit. [per. 

Put  these  and  them  on,  you’re  a man  of  cop- 


a9  You  re  mistress  of  the  motions.]  See  p.  498,  of  this  volume. 

30  Estif.  Why  am  1 cozen'd? 

Why  am  1 abused?  J The  reading  of  all  former  editions.  Why  am  I cozen'd?  we  think 
are  the  words  of  Perez;  why  am  / abused ? the  rejoinder  of  Estifania. 
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A kind  of  candlestick ; these  you  thought,  my 
husband,  [you. 

To’ve  cozen'd  me  withal,  hut  I am  quit  with 
Perez . Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no 
grounds  about  it? 

No  plate,  nor  hangings? 

Est\f.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband  ; 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice. 

Can  you  rail  now?  Pray  put  your  fury  up,  Sir, 
And  speak  great  words;  you  are  a soldier ; 
thunder!  [the  fool, 

Perez.  I will  speak  little;  I have  play’d 
And  so  I am  rewarded. 

Esttf.  You  have  spoke  well,  Sir; 

And  now  1 see  you're  so  conformable, 

I'll  heighten  you  again:  Go  to  your  house, 
They’re  packing  to  be  gone;  you  must  sup 
there;  [shirts  after. 

I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  cloaths,  and  clean 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. — I'll  colt  you 
once  more,31 

And  teach  you  to  bring  copper ! [Aside. 

Perez.  Tell  me  one  thing, 

I do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife; 
(However,  1 forgive  thee)  art  thou  honest? 

The  beldame  swore 

Es/iJ'.  I hid  her  tell  you  so,  Sir ; 

Tt  was  my  plot.  Alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 

The  lady  told  you  too 

Perez.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 

EstiJ.  Still  ’twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try 
your  sufferance: 

And  she  denied  the  bouse? 

Pc  ez.  She  knew  me  not. 

No,  nor  no  title  that  1 had. 

Estif.  'Twas  well  carried. 

No  more  ; I’m  right  and  straight. 

Perez.  I would  believe  thee,  , 

But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.  W ill 
you  follow  me? 

Estif . I’ll  be  there  straight. 

Perez.  I'm  fool’d,  yet  dare  not  find  it. 

fExtl. 

Estif.  Go,  silly  fool ! thou  mayst  be  a good 
soldier 

In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss 
else. 

(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I must  tickle. 
And  tickle  daintily.  I’ve  lost  my  end  else. 

M ay  L crave  your  leave,  Sir?  [no  leave; 

Cac.  Prithee  be  answer’d,  thou  shall  crave 
I’m  in  my  meditations;  do  not  vex  me! 

A beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a most  bruis’d 
thing. 

That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  look’d  so; 


[Act  4. 

The  next,  Sir  Palmcrin:  Here's  fine  propor- 
tion ! 

An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant;  sweet  justice; 
There’s  no  way  left  to  comeat  her  now,  no 
craving;  [him; 

If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I would  pay 
I have  a mind  to  make  him  a huge  cuckold, 
And  money  may  do  much  ! a thousand  ducats? 
'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a rank  heir. 
Estif  ’Pray  you  hear  me.  [pawn  now, 
Cac.  1 know  thou  hast  somewedding  ring  to 
Of  silver,  and  gilt,  with  a blind  posy  in’t, 

“ Love  and  a mill-horse  should  go  round  to- 
gether," 

Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel’s  chain: 
I’ll  none  of  'em.  I would  she  did  but  know 
me. 

Or  ’would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money, 
That  1 might  come  in  any  way ! 

Estif  I’m  gone,  Sir; 

And  1 shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  you, 
The  lady  Margarita  - 
Cac.  Slay,  I prithee; 

What  is  thy  will?  I turn  me  wholly  to  von. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ake;  1 will 
hear  you. 

Estif  She  would  entreat  you,  Sir 

Cac.  She  shall  command.  Sir! 

Let  it  be  so,  I beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman; 

Estif.  She  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you’re  no- 
Cac.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way?  [ble— 

Estif  My  natural  mistress 

Upon  these  jewels.  Sir — they’re  fair  and  rich, 

And,  view  ’em,  right 

Cac.  To  doubt  ’em  is  an  heresy. 

Estif.  A thousand  ducats ; 'tis  upon  neces- 
sity [bom. 

Of  present  use;  her  husband,  Sir,  is  stub- 
Cac.  Long  may  he  he  so ! 

Estif  She  desires  withal 
A better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  ho- 
Cac.  Come,  let’s  dispatch.  [nour — — 

Estif  In  troth  I’ve  heard  her  say,  Sir, 

Of  a fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a sweeter. 

But  in  litis  business.  Sir 

Cac.  Let’s  do  it  first. 

And  then  dispute;  the  lady’s  use  may  long 
for't. 

Estif  All  secrecy  she  would  desire;  she 
told  me 

Ilow  wise  you  are. 

Cac.  We  arc  not  wise  to  talk  thus: 

Carry  her  the  cold ; I’ll  look  her  out  a jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I long  to  serve  thy  lady, 
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31  I'll  colt  you  once  more .]  To  colt , in  our  author’s  time,  signified  to  fool,  to  trick,  or  to 
deceive.  So,  in  First  Part  of  Henry'  IV.  act  ii.  scene  ii.  Falstaff  says,  ‘ What  a plague 

* mean  you  to  colt  me  thus?  ’ Again,  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  p.  8.  ‘ For 
9 the  other  was  departed  from  him  but  two  days  before,  and  left  his  testimonial  behind  him  in 

* this  man’s  hands  to  keepe : whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserv  ed,  and  they  colted  like 

* knaves  very  prettily/  R. 
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Act  4.] 

lx>ng  monstrously!  Now,  valour,  I shall  meet 
Von  that  dare  dukes!  [you, 

Estif.  Green  goose,  you're  now  in  sippets. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Duke , Sanrhio , Juan,  and  Alonzo. 
Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I shall 
prevent  him ; 

I have  a toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide, 

And  suddenly,  and  strangely.  Here,  don 
Do  you  present  it  to  him.  [Juan, 

Juan,  I am  commanded.  [Exit, 

Duke.  A fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his 

maker,  [must  not  be. 

Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram’d  him?  This 
Sane.  That  such  an  oyster-shell  should 
hold  a pearl. 

And  of  so  rare  a price,  in  prison ! Was  she 
Made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing, ,s 
To  let  a slovenly  unwieldy  fellow. 

Unruly  and  self-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties? 
We  suffer  all.  Sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse; 

She  should  shine  where  she  might  shew  like 
herself,  [mire  her. 

An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  ad- 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.  We’re 
gull’d  all,  [tieucc. 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  pa- 
If  she  be  ravish’d  thus. 

Duke.  Ne’er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 

We’ll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
I n her  clear  orb.  But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  ripain,  and  have  that 
slubber'd! 

Alon.  ’Tis  every  good  man’s  cause,  and  we 
must  stir  in  it.  [us, 

Duke.  I’ll  warrant  he  shall  be  glad  to  please 
And  glad  to  share  too : We  shall  hear  anon 
A new  song  from  him ; let’s  attend  a little. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Leont  and  Juan  with  a commission. 
Leon.  Col’ n el,  I am  bound  to  you  for  this 
nobleness. 

I should  have  been  your  officer,  ’tis  true,  Sir; 
(And  a proud  man  I should  have  been  to’ve 
serv'd  you)  [favours. 

It  has  pleas’d  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless 
To  make  me  your  companion;  this  commission 
Gives  me  a troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  I rejoice  at  it,  [pany; 

And  am  a glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  coni* 
I’m  sure  the  kiug  knows  you  are  newly  mar-' 
ried. 


And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time. 
Sir.  [commands  me, 

Leon.  Within  four  days  I’m  gone,  so  ho 
And  ’tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it; 

The  time  grows  shorter  still.  Are  your  goods 
Juan.  They  are  aboard.  [ready? 

Leon.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Lvoji.  D’ye  hear,  ho! 

Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress,  Sir, 

And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  he* 
nour’d  me; 

Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a soldier. 

[Eai?  Serv. 

I^orenzo! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Sir. 

Leon.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  jKick  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and 
jewels. 

And  all  the  furniture  that’s  portable. 

Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  ’tis  necessary 
We  keep  a handsome  port,  for  the  king’s  ho- 
nour. 

And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady’s  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ; they  must  along  too. 
Lor.  Whither  must  they  go.  Sir? 

Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 

And  you  and  all ; I will  not  leave  a turn-spit. 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  agdinst  a Dutch- 
man. [made  us  all,  Sir ; 

Lor.  Why  then,  St. .Tallies,  hey!  you’ve 

And,  if  wc  leave  you Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon.  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow’rds 
the  sea.  Sir; 

All,  all  must  go. 

/.or.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego! 

Come,  help  me;  come,  come,  boys;  sol- 
dadoes,  comrades! 

We’ll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues!  come 
away  quickly!  [ Exit. 

Juan.  II  has  taken  a brave  way  to  save  his 
honour,  [dearly. 

And  cross  the  duke;  now  I shall  love  biin 
By  th’  life  of  credit,  thou’rt  a noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margarita,  led  by  two  Ladies. 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife?  what,  sick 
at  my  preferment? 

This  is  not  kindly  done. 

Mari'.  No  sooner  love  you. 

Love  you  entirely,  Sir,  brought  to  consider 


3*  Was  she  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing?']  Thus  the  former  editions.  The 
confusion  o'f  the  measure  is  easily  adjusted;  but  1 sospect  a more  material  corruption;  foe 
unless  matter  may  be  allowed  to  signify  cause , I can  make  no  sense  of  the  passage.  Materia 
in  Latin,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense;  1 therefore  let  it  stand,  though  I doubt  whether  the 
original  might  not  have  run, 

Was  she 

Made  to  be  th’  maker  of  her  own  undoing  ? 
i.  e.  The  maker  of  Leon,  as  the  Duke  had  before  called  her.  Sewnr  l. 
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The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own 
duty, 

Rnt  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorc’d  from  you? 
This  is  a cruelty : I’ll  to  the  king. 

And  tell  him  'lis  unjust  to  part  two  souls. 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix’d. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweetheart ! [ I am — 
Marg.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as* 
Leon.  He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly 
his  country.  [Aside. 

Marg.  He’d  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue 
that  durst 

But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 

You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  I must,  sweet  wife. 

What,  shall  I lose  the  king  for  a few  kisses? 
We’ll  have  enough. 

Marg.  I’ll  to  the  duke  my  cousin, 

He  shall  to  th’  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office,  [now 
I thank  his  Grace  for’t ; should  I pray  him 
T*  undo’t  again?  Fy,  ’twere  a base  discredit. 
Marg.  'Would  I were  able.  Sir,  to  bear 
you  company ; [merry ! 

How  willing  should  I be  then,  and  how 
1 will  not  live  alone. 

Leon.  Be  in  peace ; you  shall  not. 

[Knock  within. 
Marg.  What  knocking’*  this?  Oh,Heav’n, 
my  head ! why,  rascals ! 

I think  the  war’s  begun  i’  th’  house  already. 
Leon.  The  preparation  is  ^ they’re  taking 
down  [jewels. 

And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate  and 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coachman.  Must  the  coach  go  too.  Sir? 
Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  th’  sea 
else  easily ; [it. 

We  shall  find  shipping  for’t  there  to  transport 
Marg.  I go?  alas!  * 

Leon.  I’ll  have  a main  care  of  yon; 

I know  you’re  sickly;  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodations  shall  attend  )ou. 
Marg.  ’Would  1 were  able! 

Leon.  Come,  I warrant  you; 

Am  not  I with  you,  sweet?  Arc  her  cloaths 
pack’d  up. 

And  all  her  linens?  Give  your  maids  direc- 
tion ; [commanded 

You  know  my  time’s  but  short,  and  I’m 
Marg.  l.et  me  have  a nurse. 

And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me. 

And  an  easy  bark ! 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I warrant  you; 
Curvet  it  may  sometime';. 

Marg.  I am  with  child,  Sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days’  warning?  this  is  some- 
thing speedy.  [West  wind? 

])o  you  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a 
My  heir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady; 

I’ll  swear  you  were  a maid  when  I first  lay 
with  you. 


[Act  4. 

Marg.  Pray,  do  not  swear;  I thought  I 
was  a maid  too ; 

But  we  may  both  be  cozen’d  in  that  point,  Sir. 
Leon.  In  such  a straight  point,  sure  I 
could  not  err,  madam. 

Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try*  him; 
Fetch  her  up  now. 

Marg.  You  must  provide  a cradle. 

And  what  a trouble’s  that ! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it,  [thcr ; 

’Tis  the  best  nurse;  ’twill  roar  and  rock  toge- 
A swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a lullaby ! 
Marg.  Faith,  let  me  stay,  1 shall  but  shame 
you,  Sir. 

Leon.  An  you  were  a thousand  shames,  you 
shall  along  with  me ; 

At  home  I’m  sure  you’ll  prove  a million: 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins 
Upon  his  own  back;  you  are  mine;  I’ll  sweat 
for  you. 

Enter  Duke,  Alonzo , and  Sanchio . 
Duke.  What,  Sir,  preparing  for  your  noble 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care:  [journey? 

I saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 

And  knew  you’d  prove  some  good  roan  for 
your  country ; [don. 

Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  par- 
I got  this  place.  What,  mourn  at  his  ad- 
vancement? [cousin; 

You  are  to  blame;  he’ll  come  again,  sweet 
Mean  time,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  huswifely— 
Leon.  No,  Sir,  I dare  not  leave  her  to  that 
solitariness ; [quarters 

She’s  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those 
May  daily  cross  her;  she  shall  go  along,  Sir. 
Duke.  By  no  means,  captain! 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an’t  please  ye. 

Duke  VVhat,  take  a young  and  tender- 
bodied lady,  ' [tumults; 

And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those 
A sickly  lady  too ! 

Leon.  Twill  make  her  well,  Sir; 

There’s  no  such  friend  to  health  as  whole- 
some travel. 

Sane.  A wav,  it  must  not  be. 

A ton.  It  ought  not.  Sir; 

Go  hurry  her!  It  is  not  humane,  capt.rn. 
Duke.  I cannot  blame  her  tears;  tright  her 
with  tempests. 

With  thunder  of  the  war! 

I dear  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Leon.  She’s  most  able : [ no  retnedr, 

And  pray  ye  swear  not;  she  must  go,  there  s 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us. 
Which  I smell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
(And  I must  tell  you.  Sir,  ’tis  most  unnobk) 
Shall  hinder  me : Had  she  but  ten  hours’  life. 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours’,  1 would  have  her 
with  me, 

I would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  rum, 
To  such  a desolation  and  discredit. 

As  her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  would 
work  her  to. 
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Enter  Perez . 

What  masque  is  this  now? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufF ranee? 
What  cousin’s  this? 

Juan.  Michael  vail  Owl,  how  dost  thou? 

In  what  dark  barn,  or  13  tod  of  aged  ivy. 

Hast  thou  lain  hid?  [colonel, 

Perez.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow. 
And  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. 
Y'ou’re  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may 
say,  gentlemen; 

A pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated, 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 
Alan.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a French  taylor,  [tians. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fus- 
Percz.  1 see  you’re  packing  now,  my  geutle 
cousin. 

And  my  wife  told  me  I should  find  it  so; 

'Tis  true  I do.  You  were  merry  when  I was 
last  here. 

But  ’twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer; 
Yet  I would  have  you  think,  iny  honour'd 
cousin. 

This  house  and  all  I have  are  all  your  servants. 
Leon.  What  house,  what  pleasure,  Sir? 
what  do  you  mean? 

Perez.  You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  ’twill 
prove  discourteous : 

This  house  I mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 
Leon.  And  what  of  them? 

Perez.  They’re  mine,  Sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
My  wife’s  1 mean,  and  so  conferr’d  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  Sir,  I must  entreat  your  ser- 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices,  [vants. 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses; 

I shall  take  view  o’  th’  plate  anon,  and  furni- 
tures [cousin. 

That  are  of  under  place.  You’re  merry  still,  , 
And  of  a pleasant  constitution;  [p/acitum. 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad 
Leon.  Prithee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly,  [nestly. 

Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  ho- 
ls this  my  kinsman? 

Marg.  I can  tell  you  nothing. 

Leon.  I’ve  man v kinsmen , but  so  mad  a one. 

And  so  phantastick All  the  house? 

Perez.  All  mine,  [aceon’t 

And  all  within  it.  I will  not  bate  you  an 
Can  you  not  receive  a noble  courtesy,  [coz. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  you  ought. 
But  you  must  ride  o’th’  top  on  t? 

Leon.  C'anst  thou  fight? 

Perez.  I'll  tell  you  presently;  I could  have 
done.  Sir. 


Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  you 
get  it. 

Juan.  Away;  no  quarrels! 

Leon.  Now  I am  more  temperate,  [lam. 
I’ll  have  it  prov’d,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  ikd- 
Nevcr  in  love,  (for  that’s  a lunacy)  [for,’ 
No  great  state  left  you  that  you  never  look’d 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that’s  a rank  distemper) 
That  vou  were  christen’d,  and  who  answer’d 
for  you ; 

And  then  I yield.  [i’th’  moon; 

Perez.  H as  half  persuaded  me  1 was  bred 
I have  ne’er  a bush  at  my  breech  ? Are  not 
we  both  mad, 

And  is  not  this  a fantastick  house  we’re  in. 
And  all  a dream  we  do?  Will  you  walk  out. 
And  if  1 do  not  beat  thee  presently  [Sir? 
Into  a sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee, 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a chimney- 
piece,  [cutter. 

And  say  1 was  one  o’th*  Caesars,  done  by  a seal- 
Leon.  I’ll  talk  no  more;  come,  well  away 
immediately. 

Marg.  Why  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all 
that’s  in  it ; 

(I’ll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I’ll  undo  you!) 

I gave  it  to  his  wife:  You  must  restore,  Sir, 
And  make  a new  provision. 

Perez.  Ami  mad  now. 

Or  am  I christen’d?  You,  my  Pagan  cousin. 
My  mighty  Mahound 33  kinsman,  what  quirk 
now? 

You  shall  be  welcome  all ; I hope  to  see,  Sir, 
Your  Grace  here,  and  my  cot;  we  are  all 
soldiers, 

And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this?  then  I must 
tell  you,  Sir,  [pleasure. 

You’ve  no  command!  Now  you  may  go  at 
And  ride  your  ass-troop:  ’Twas  a trick  I us’d 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty. 

And  saving34  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 

Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I will  make  bold  with 
those ; 

And  you  have  land  i’th’  Indies,  as  I take  it; 
Thither  we’ll  go,  and  view  a while  those 
climates, 

Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  you: 
*Tis  done ; we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou’rt  a brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I love  thee  dearly. 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I did  but  jest. 
Sir;  [vanish; 

Nor  you  are  no  coz  of  mine;  I beseech  you 
I telf you  plain,  you’ve  no  more  right  than  he 
has;3* 


33  Tod.']  A bush. 

31  Mahound  ] See  p.  520  of  this  vol.  34  faring.]  Perhaps  we  should  read  craving. 

35  / tell  you  plain , you  have  no  more  right  than  It e 

Has,  that  senseless  thing , your  wife  has  once  more  foor d i/ok.]  Who  can  He  the  person 
meant  here  by  he  that  senseless  thing  f Cacafogo  is  absent,  and  no  other  will  answer  the  cha- 
VOL.  I.  J U 
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That,  senseless  thing,  your  wife,  has  once  more 
Go  you,  and  consider!  [fool’d  ye; 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  my  sweet  cousin! 

I should  be  glad,  Sir 

Perez.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for’l. 

Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her!  [£rtf* 
Juan.  These  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one 
poor  month, 

You  shall  have  a commission,  and  I'll  go  too; 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 


Leon.  Well,  I will  try  you. 

Good  morrow  to  your  grace;  we’ve  private 
business. 

Duke.  If  l miss  thee  again,  I am  an  arrant 
bungler. 

Juan.  Thou  shah  have  my  command,  and 
Til  march  under  thee; 

Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled. 
Thou  art  so  brave  a fellow. 

Alon.  I have  seen  visions!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Leon  with  a letter , and  Margarita . 


Marg.  I do,  Sir; 

Tis  Esiifania’s,  that  was  once  mr  woman. 
Leon.  Sc  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Ca- 
cafogo, 

An  usuring  jeweller’s  son  (1  know  the  rascal) 
Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you— 

Marg.  He  is  a monster:  Deliver  me  from 

mountains ! [people  ? 

Leon.  D’  you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of 
And  this  evening  will  come  to  you  and  shew 
you  jewels. 

And  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you : 

If  I can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 

(For  he  is  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I will,  be  yon  conformable. 

And  follow  but  my  will. 

Marg.  I shall  not  fail,  Sir.  [think? 

Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d’  you 
Marg.  No,  sure.  Sir, 

H*  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 
Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit 
hold,  fair  wife! 

Let’s  in  to  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Had  I but  lungs  enough  to  bawl 
sufficiently,  [hear  me. 

That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  might 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  conta- 
gion, [treason, 

I had  iny  wish : ’Would  it  were  most  high 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry ! 


I mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  hand- 
somely. 

And  like  a gentleman,  in’s  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I put  her  to?  Phalaris* 
bull  now 

Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  well,  tho’  they 
smoak  fort— 

Cut  her  a-pieces?  ev’ry  piece  will  live  still, 
And  ev’ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief; 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there’s  no  hanging 
of  ’em ; 

They're  too  ligh*  to  drown,  they’re  cork  and 
feathers; 

To  bum  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders; 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 

And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants? 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old 
I must  destroy  her.  [Balxk 

Enter  Cacajogo,  with  a casket. 

Cue.  11c  cozen’d  by  a thing  of  clouts,  a she 
moth,  [cheated, 

That  ev’ry  silk-man's  shop  breeds!  to  be 
And  of  a thousand  ducats,  by  a whini-whani? 

Perez.  Who’s  that  is  cheated  ? speak  again, 
thou  vision  1 

But  art  thou  cheated?  minister  some  comfort! 
Tell  me  directly,  an  thou  cheated  bravely? 
Come,  prithee  come;  art  thou  so  pure  a cox- 
comb 

To  be  undone?  do  not  dissemble  with  me; 
Tell  me,  I conjure  thee. 

Cac.  Then  keep  thy  circle. 

For  I'm  a spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee. 
And,  whoe’er  thou  art,  if  thou  hc’st  human. 


racter.  The  measure  is  evidently  confused,  and  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  will  restore  both 
that  and  the  sense.  I read  therefore, 

than  has 

That  senseless  thing  ■ 

pointing  to  a chair,  tabic,  or  any  thing  near  her.  Seu'ard. 

s The  reading  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  with  no  alteration  of  the  words,  and  a very 
small  variation  of  the  stops.  It  is  Perez  whom  she  calls  senseless  thing , and  tells  him  his 
wife  has  duped  him  again;  and  that  h«  has  no  more  right  than  he  has , pointing  to  any  indif- 
ferent person  in  company. 
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I’ll  let  thee  plainly  know.  I’m  cheated  damn- 
ably. 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cac.  Dost  thou  laugh?  Damnably,  I say, 
most  damnably. 

Perez.  By  whom,  good  spirit?  speak,  speak! 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cac.  I’ll  utter — laugh  ’till  thy  lungs  crack 
— by  a rascal  woman, 

A lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 

Dost  thou  laugh  still? 

Perez.  1 must  laugh;  prithee  pardon  me; 
1 shall  laugh  terribly. 

Car.  I shall  be  angry. 

Terribly  angry ; 1 have  cause. 

Perez.  That’s  it. 

And  ’tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  l>e  an^ry, 
Angry  at  heart ; yet  1 must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a woman  cheated  ? art  sure  it  was  a wo- 
man? 

Cac.  I shall  break  thy  head;  my  valour 
itches  at  thee.  [zen’d  ? 

Perez.  It  is  no  matter.  By  a woman  co- 
A real  woman  ? 

Cac.  A real  devil  ? 

Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains. 
How  rank  they  smell! 

Perez.  Sweet  cozen'd  Sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I have  been  cheated  too,  (1  would  have  you 
note  that) 

And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a woman  also, 

A scurvy  woman ; i am  undone,  sweet  Sir, 
Therefore  I must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cac.  Pray  you  take  it ; 

You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe: 
W hat  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  songs,  and 
sack,16 

When  our  ow-n  miseries  can  make  us  merry? 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [worth 

I've  seen  these  jewels;  what  a notable  penny- 
liave  you  had  next  your  heart?  You  will  not 
take.  Sir, 

Some  twenty  ducats 

Cac.  Thou  art  deceiv’d ; 1*11  take 

Perez.  To  clear  your  bargain  now? 

Cac.  I’ll  take  some  ten. 

Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a* ducat. 
Perez.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones 
sure; 

D’you  mark  their  waters? 


Cac.  Quicksand  choak  their  waters, 

And  her*  that  brought  ’em  too!  But  I shall 
find  her.  [hurt  her;  ' 

Perez.  And  so  shall  I,  I hope;  out  do  not 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom. 

If  you  had 'need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may 
have, 

For  such  gross  natures  w ill  desire  it  often. 

It  is  at  some  time  too  a fine  variety) 

A woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly. 

Sh*  has  taken  half  mine  anger  of!'  with  this 
trick.  [E.tiY. 

Cac.  If  I were  valiant  now.  I’d  kill  this 
fellow ; 

I’ve  money  enough  lies  bv  me,  at  a pinch 
To  |»y  for  twenty  rascals'  lives  thai  vex  me. 

I’ll  to  this  lady ; there  1 shall  be  satisfied. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margarita. 

Leon.  Come,  we’ll  away  unto  your  coun- 
try-house. 

And  there  we’ll  learn  to  live  contentedly: 

This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Marg.  W hither  you  will,  I wait  upon  * 
your  pleasure; 

Live  in  a hollow  tree,  Sir,  I’ll  live  with  you. 
Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a harmony,  a 
true  one,  [band. 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hus- 
And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  ofnonour.37 
Why,  now  I dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly. 
And  my  rough  nature  falls  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  9weeily  into  your  embraces. 

Oh,  what  a jewel  is  a woman  excellent, 

A wise,  a virtuous,  and  a noble  woman ! 

When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on 
both  sides,  [virtues; 

And  thro’  the  world  we  hold  our  current 
Alone,  we’re  single  medals,  only  faces. 

And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that 
trouble; 

I’ll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a servant : 

Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 
They  shall  he  welcome  all;  visit  acquaintance. 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link’d  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  good- 
ness! 


36  Bawdy  songs  and  sack.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text ; but  as  sack  and  sherry  are 
supposed  to  nave  been,  in  Fletcher’s  time,  the  same  wine,  it  is  very  probable  the  Poet  wrote, 

lVhat  need  we  fiddles , bawdy  songst  and  sherTV, 

IVhen  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry ; 

nor  is  it  unlikely  that  these  two  lines  are  a quotation  from  some  ballad,  then  well  known. 

3T  And  your  sick  wilt  aims  at  the  care  of  honour .]  1 have  often  observed  that  corruptions 
that  leave  tolerable  sense  are  less  discoverable  than  those  that  destroy  the  sense  utterly;  I make 
no  doubt  but  cure  here  is  the  true  word,  as  it  directly  answers  in  metaphor  to  the  sickness  of 
Estifania’s  will  and  honour.  Seward. 

We  think  care  right;  and  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  ‘Now  your  will, 
• tick  of  its  former  pursuits,  aims  to  take  care  of  your  honour.’  Her  honour , not  having  been 
wounded,  could  not  want  cure.  It  is  not,  however,  wonderful  for  a clerical  gentleman  to 
reject  the  care , and  retain  the  cure. 
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[Clashing  swords.  A cry  within, 
Down  with  their  swords ! 
What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry? 

Marg.  *Ti$  loud  tix>: 

Sure  there’s  some  mischief  done  i’  lh*  street ; 
lock  out  there. 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  helpl 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Oh,  Sir,  the  duke  Medina 

Eton.  What  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Scrv.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman. 

Is  alino&t  sla  n. 

Marg.  Away,  away,  and  help  him! 

All  the  house  Help  ! 

[Exeunt  Marg.  and  Serv. 
Leon.  How!  slain?  Why, Margarita!  why, 
wife! 

Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again. 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ; I shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a ship  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke , Margarita , Sanchio , Alonzo, 
ana  Servant. 

Marg.  How  caine  vou  hurt.  Sir? 

Duke.  I fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble 
colonel ; 

My  cause  was  naught,  for  *twas  about  your 
honour,  [pers; 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne’er  prosr- 
And  he  has  left  me  thus.  For  charity, 

Lend  me  a bed  to  ease  my  tortur’d  body. 

That  ere  I perish,  I may  shew  my  penitence! 
I fear  I'm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
Inhere  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  1 thank  you,  noble  Sir. 

Leon.  To-bed  with  him;  and,  wife,  give 
your  attendance. 

Enter  Juan. 

Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeons— 

Duke.  Do  not  db quiet  me. 

But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

Duke,  Sanchio,  Alon. 
Marg.  Serv. 

Leon.  Afore  me, 

*Tis  rarely  counterfeited ! 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so,  Sir;  fycni. 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil 


[Act  ^ 

lie  is  not  hurt,  onlv  we  made  a scuffle. 

As  tho'  we  purpos'd  anger;  that  same  scratch 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw 
compassion,  [ningly. 

That  he  might  get  into  your  houv  inure  cun- 
I must  nut  stay.  Stand  now,  and  you're  a 
brave  fellow'. 

Leon.  I thank  you,  nuble  colonel,  and  I 
honour  you. 

Never  be  quiet?  [ Exit  Juan . 

Enter  Margarita. 

Marg.  He’s  most  dep’ rate  ill.  Sir; 

I do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover 
him.  [fool  in, 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the 

Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground?  We’re 

haunted ! [dreams  thus? 

Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with 

Marg.  What  ail  you.  Sir? 

Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife, 

To  put  these  daily  pastimes  mi  my  patience? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  1 should  suf- 
fer thus? 

Have  not  I done  my  part  like  a true  husband. 
And  paid  some  desperate  debts  you  never 
look’d  for  ? 

Marg.  You  have  done  handsomely,  I must 
coufess,  Sir.  [hawk? 

Leon.  Have  I not  kept  thee  waking  like  a 
And  watch'd  thee  with  delights  to  satisfy  thee, 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a widow? 

Marg.  Alas,  1 pity  you. 

Leon.  Thou’lt  make  me  angry ; 

Thou  oever  saw’st  me  mad  yet. 

Marg.  You  are  always. 

You  carry'  a kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  you. 

Leon.  If  thou  pursu’st  me  further,  l run 
stark  mad; 

If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I shall  lie  desperate! 
I know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  1 know  it. 
Are  you  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  you? 
I’ll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about 
thee. 

I’ll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have 
them  open’d. 

Thy  spirits  purg'd,  for  those  are  they  that  fire 
you ; # 

Thy  maid  shall  be  thv  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shah  reach 
at,3* 


38  And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reach  a/.]  This  not  being  grammar,  Mr.  Symp^jJ 
concurred  with  me  in  reading  thou  shalt  for  that  she.  But  he  has  some  exception  to  the  verb 
reach , or  at  least  thinks  sweat  might  better  express  the  idea  required;  but  reach  is  used  in  ano- 
ther play  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  true  word.  Seward. 
Mr.  Seward  reads. 

And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 

without  mentioning  the  variation  of  those  to  her.  We  think  some  words  are  lost  here;  the 
first  line  might  run. 

And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  QUITS, 

Thou  shalt  rtach  at,  and,  6cc. 

The 
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And  go  thro’  chearfully,  or  else  sleep  empty ; 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty. 
You  in  a pallet  by,  to  humble  you. 

And  grieve  for  what  you  lose. 

More.  I’ve  lost  myself.  Sir, 

And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience; 

[Kneels. 

My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I’ve  lost 
too: 

And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are 
crown’d  with,  * 

By  your  own  nobleness— 

Leon.  1 take  you  up, 

( Enter  Altea.) 

And  wear  you  next  my  heart;  see  you  be 
worth  it. 

Now,  what  with  you? 

Alien.  1 come  to  tell  my  lady. 

There  is  a fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak 
with  her.  [him, 

Leon.  ’Tis  Cacafogo;  go,  and  entertain 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg.  I shall  observe  you.  [man; 

Leon.  I have  a rare  design  upon  that  gentle- 
And  you  must  work  too. 

Altea.  I shall,  Sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon.  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  close 
in  some  place,  [too; 

From  the  duke’s  sight;  and  keep  the  duke  in 
Make  ’em  believe  both : I'll  find  time  to  cure 
’em.  [Exeunt, 

i 

Enter  Perez  and  Estfania. 

Perez.  Why,  how  dar’at  thou  meet  me 
again,  thou  rebel. 

And  know't  how  thou  hast  us’d  me  thrice, 
thou  rascal?  [geance. 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury, 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee? 
1 would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly. 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  and  com'st 
upon  me:  [manner,39 

How  like  a sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i’  th* 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  1 
Thou  hast  a hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing! 
Hast  ne’er  a knife. 

Nor  never  a string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  ’pothecaries  in  this  town. 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women. 
And  dare  administer  a dram  of  rats-bane. 

But  thou  must  fall  to  me? 

Estif.  I know  you’ve  mercy. 

Perez.  If  I had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  de- 
serv’stnone;  [houses 

What  new  trick’s  now  afoot,  and  what  new 


Have  you  i’  th’  air?  what  orchards  in  ap- 
parition? 

What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life? 

Estif.  Little  or  nothing;  [less 

I know  you’ll  kill  me,  and  1 know  'tis  use- 
To  beg  for  mercy.  Fray,  let  me  draw  my 
book  out, 

And  pray  a little! 

Perez.  Do ; a very  little, 

For  I have  further  business  than  thy  killing; 
I’ve  money  vet  to  borrow.  Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 

Estif.  Now,  now,  Sir,  now!  [Shews  a 
pistol .]  Come  on!  d’you  start  on  from  me? 
D'you  sweat,  great  captain?  have  you  seen  a 
spirit? 

Perez.  Do  you  wear  guns? 

Estif.  I am  a soldier's  wife.  Sir, 

And  by  that  privilege  I may  be  arm'd. 

Now,  what’s  the  news?  and  let’s  discourse 
more  friendly. 

And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Perez.  Let  me  see,  [one. 

Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  gun;  ’tis  a very  pretty 
Estif.  No,  no,  Sir,  ;.ou  shall  feel. 

Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain! 

What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband  then 
Be  in's  own  wit*.  There,  there's  a thousand 
ducats!  [kill  me. 

Who  must  provide  for  you?  And  yet  you’ll 
Pen  z.  1 w ill  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 
millions. 

Estf.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels? 
I have  pawn’d  ’em. 

You  see  for  what;  we  must  keep  touch. 
Perez.  I’ll  kiss  thee, 

And  get  as  many  more.  I’ll  make  Ihec  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now! 

Estif.  Come  a’ong  with  me; 

If  that  be  vanish'd,  tnere  he  more  to  hire.  Sir. 
Perez.  I sed  I am  an  ass,  when  thou  art 
near  me.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Leon , Margarita , and  Altea , 
with  a taper. 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  come? 

Alien.  Yes,  and  i’  th'  cellar  fast,  [him ; 

And  there  he  stays  his  good  hour  till  I call 
He  will  make  dainty  musick  'mong  the  sack- 

huts.  [her. 

I’ve  put  him  just,  Sir,  under  the  duke’s  cham- 
Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

Altea.  He  has  giv’n  me  royallv, 

And  to  my  lady  a whole  loa  I of  Poriigues. 
Leon.  Better  and  better  still.  Co,  Mar- 
garita, 


The  whole  context  proves  this  to  have  been  the  sense  of  the  passage;  but  the  exact  words  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

J9  Taken  s’  th*  manner1.]  This  being  intelligible  may  remain  in  the  text,  but  it  will  admit 
a doubt  whether  matter  be  not  the  true  word : i.  e taken  in  the  fact.  Seward. 

Taken  in  the  mankier  is  a law-term,  and  is  mentioned  in  several  acts  of  parliament.  The 
expression  occurs  also  in  Shakespeare.  It  signifies  taken  in  the  eery  fact ; and  it  is  whimsical 
that  Mr.  Seward,  though  ignorant  of  the  phrase,  should  have  explained  it  rightly. 
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Now  play  your  prize:  You  say  you  dare  be 
I’ll  put  you  to  your  test.40  [honest  j 

Marg . Secure  yourself.  Sir; 

Give  me  the  candle;  pass  away  in  silence. 
[Exeunt  Leon  and  Altea.  Marg.  knocks. 
Duke.  ftct/Atn.1  Who's  there?  Oh,  oh! 
Marg.  My  lord ! 

Duke.  [within.~\-  Have  you  brought  me 
Marg.  I have,  my  lord:  [comfort? 

Come  forth;  *tis  I.  Come  gently  out;  I’ll 
help  you ; 

(Enter  Duke,  in  a gown.) 

Come  softly  too.  How  do  you? 

Duke.  Arc  there  none  here?  [Noise  below. 
Let  me  look  round;  we  cannot  t>e  too  wary. 
Oh,  let  me  bless  this  hour!  Are  you  alone, 
sweet  friend  ? 

Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you. 

[Cacnfogo  makes  a noise  below. 
Duke.  What’s  that  you  tumble?4* 

I’ve  heard  a noise  this  half-hour  under  me, 

A fearful  noise. 

Marg.  The  fat  thing's  mad  i’  th’  cellar, 

[Aside 

And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne’er  shall  find  the 
way  out. — [chearfully; 

What  do  you  fear?  Come,  sit  down  by  me, 
My  husband’s  safe.  How  do  your  wounds? 

Duke.  I’ve  none,  lady; 

My  wounds  I counterfeited  cunningly, 

[Noise  below. 

And  feign’d  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you, 
sweet : 

Let’s  lose  no  time.  Hark , the  same  noise  again! 
Marg.  What  noise?  why  look  you  pale? 
I near  no  stirring. 

(This  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled  !) 
You  are  not  well,  I know  by  your  flying  fancy; 

Your  body’s  ill  at  ease;  your  wounds 

Duke.  I’ve  none; 

I am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health. 

High  in  my  blood 

Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  yon  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willingto  please  you. 
And  find  you  so  disable! 

Duke.  Relieve  me,  lady- 
Marg  I know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have 
to  satisfy  me. 

Your  life  I know ; but  is  it  fit  I spoil  you? 

Is  it  my  love,  d'vou  think? 

Car.  [below. \ Here’s  to  the  duke! 

Duke.  It  nam’d  me  certainly ; 

I heard  it  plainly  sound. 


Marg.  You  are  hurt  mortally, 

And  fitter  for  your  prayers.  Sir,  than  pleasure. 
What  starts  you  make?  I would  not  kiss  you 
wantonly,  [husband, 

For  the  world’s  wealth.  Have  I secur’d  niy 
And  put  all  doubts  aside,  to  be  deluded? 

Cac.  [£t/ok?.]  I come,  I come. 

Duke.  Heav’n  bless  me! 

Marg.  And  bless  us  both,  for  sure  this  is 
the  devil!  [yon! 

I plainly  heard  it  now;  he’ll  come  to  fetch 
A very  spirit,  for  he  spoke  underground. 
And  spoke  to  you  just  as  you  would  have 
snatch'd  me.  [you: 

You  are  a wicked  man,  and  sure  this  hauuts 
'Would  you  were  out  o’  th’  house! 

Duke.  I would  I were, 

O'  that  condition  1 had  leap'd  a window. 
Marg.  And  that’s  the  least  leap,  if  you 
mean  to  'scape,  Sir. 

Why,  what  a frantick  man  you  were  to  come 
here. 

What  a weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wounds, 
To  wound  another  deeper? 

Duke.  Are  you  honest  then? 

Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever;  and 
excellent  honest. 

And  exercise  this  pastime  but  to  shew  you, 
Great  men  are  fools  sometimes  as  well  as 
wretches.  [of  life, 

’Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hope 
Cut  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  the 
body, 

To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in.  Sir! 

I wish  it  like  a friend  that  loves  you  dearly; 
For  if  iny  husband  take  yon,  and  take  you  thus 
A counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit. 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presently ; 
There  is  no  merry,  nor  an  hour  of  pity : 

And  for  me  to  entreat  in  such  an  agony, 

W ould  shew  me  little  better  than  one  guilty. 
Have  you  any  mind  to  a lady  now? 

Duke.  ’Would  I were  on  fair! 

I fever  lady  caught  me  in  a trap  more 

Marg.  If  you  be  well  and  lusty — fv,  fy! 
shake  not!  [now. 

You  say  you  love  me;  come,  come  bravely 
Despise  all  danger;  I am  ready  for  you. 
Duke.  She  mocks  my  misery:  Ihou  cruel 
lady! 

Marg.  Thou  cniel  lord!  wouldst  thou  bc- 
tr  iy  my  honesty,  [band. 

Betray  it  in  mine  own  house,  wrong  my  hus- 
Like  a night-thief,  thou  dar’st  not  name  by 
Duke.  Iam  most  miserable,  [day-light? 


40  /’//  put  you  to  your  hest.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  I concurred  in  changing  this  to  test,  and 
we  both  had  quoted  the  same  expression. 

I'll  put  you  to  the  test, 

from  the  second  scene  of  the  False  One.  Seward. 

41  JVhat's  that  you  tumble  ?1  I have  inserted  a conjecture  of  Mr.  Sympson’s  here,  as  more 
proper  to  the  context  than  the  old  reading.  Seward. 

The  variation  is,  fVhat's  that  rutUrlb?  The  omission  of  one  word,  and  change  of  another, 
ts  certainly  too  bold,  especially  where  the  old  text  is  good  sense. 
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Mart.  You  are  indeed ; 

And,  like  a foolish  thing,  you  have  made 
yourself  so. 

Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you.  Sir, 
When  I was  married  1 was  none  of  yours  ? 
Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  otT 
me, 

And  I now  stand  in  a circle  and  secure; 

Your  spells  nor  pow’r  can  never  reach  my 
body. 

Mark  me  but  this,  and  then.  Sir,  be  most  mi- 
serable ; 

’Tis  sacrilege  to  violate  a wedlock. 

You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourself  twice 
guilty, 

You  ruin  hers,  and  spot  her  noble  husband’s. 

Duke . Let  me  be  gone.  I’ll  never  more  at- 
tempt you. 

Marg.  You  cannot  go;  'tis  not  in  me  to 
save  you: 

Dare  you  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  shrink  un- 
der it? 

Were  I the  duke  Medina  I would  fight  now, 
For  you  must  fight  and  bravely,  it  concerns 
you ; [Sir, 

You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  sneak  off. 
And  all  the'  world  would  say  I lov’d  a coward ; 
And  you  must  die  too,  for  you  will  be  kill’d, 
And  lea^e  your  youth, your  honour,  and  your 
state,  [here. 

And  all  a hose  dear  delights  you  worshipp'd 

Duke > The  noise  again!  [JVoise  below. 

Cue.  \lelowJ]  Some  small  beer,  if  you  love 
me. 

Marg . The  devil  haunts  you  sure;  your 
sins  arc  mighty; 

A drunken  devil  too,  to  plague  your  villainy. 

Duke.  Preserve  me  but  this  once! 

Marg,  There’s  a deep  well 
In  the  next  yard,  if  you  dare  venture  drown- 
It  is  but  death.  [tng: 

Duke.  I would  not  die  so  wretchedly. 

Marg.  Out  of  a garret-window  I will  let 
you  down  then ; 

But  say  the  rope  be  rotten ; ’tis  huge  high  too. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  mercy? 

\ Marg.  Now  you  are  frighted  thoroughly. 
And  find  what  ‘tis  to  play  the  fool  in  vice,44 


And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly. 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke.  A ml  I’ll  lie  your  true  servant, 

Ever  from  this  hour  virtuously  to  love  you. 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you, 

And  here  I sea)  it. 

Murg.  1 may  kiss  a stranger. 

For  you  must  now  be  so. 

Enter  Leon , Juan , Alonzo,  Sanchio , Caca- 
fogo,  and  Altea. 

Leon.  How  do  you,  my  lord  ? 

Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you?  you  were  well 
before. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  comforted ; I have  forgot  all, 
Truly  forgiven  too.  Wife,  you  are  a right 
one,  [you. 

And  now  with  unknown  nations  l dare  trust 
Juan.  No  -more  feign’d  fights,  my  lord ; 
they  never  prosper. 

Leon.  Who’s  this?  the  devil  in  the  vault? 
Altea.  ’Tis  he,  Sir,  [it. 

And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  tho’  he  had  studied 
Cae.  Give  me  a cup  of  sack,  and  kiss  me, 
lady ! 

Kiss  my  sweet  face,  and  make  thy  husband 
cuckold ! 

An  oceau  of  sweet  sack ! Shall  we  speak  trea- 
son? 

Leon,  lie's  dev  ilish  drunk. 

Duke.  1 had  thought  h'  had  been  a devil ; 
He  made  as  many  noises,  and  as  horrible. 
Leon.  Oh,  a true  lover.  Sir,  will  lament 
loudly. 

Which  of  the  butts  is  your  mistress? 

Cue.  Butt  in  thy  belly! 

Leon.  There’s  two  in  thine  Pin  sure,  ’tis 
grown  so  monstrous. 

Cac.  Butt  iu  thy  face! 

. Leon.  Go,  carry  hi  in  to  sleep. 

A fool’s  love  should  be  drunk ; he  has  paid 
well  for’t  too. 

When  he  is  sol»er,  let  him  out  to  rail. 

Or  hang  himself ; there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Cacajogo  and  Servant. 


44  And  find  what  'tis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 

And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly.]  I have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
by  a slight  cast  of  the  printer’s  eye,  words  that  belong  only  to  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  following  one,  and  in  that  case  they  frequently  exclude  words  that  may  be  totally 
different  in  all  their  letters.  This,  1 believe,  lias  happened  in  the  lines  referr'd  to,  where  the 
same  word  ends  both;  and  as  it  does  not  make  absolute  nonsense  in  either  conjecture,  cannot 
easily  determine  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  reader  thinks  playing  the  fool  in  folly  not  a jus- 
tifiable expression,  he  will  chuse  to  discard  it  from  the  first,  and  then  sin  or  vice  may  supply 
the  vacancy ; but  as  I think  the  expression  not  unjustifiable,  the  following  seems  to  me  to  oid 
fairest  for  having  been  the  original. 

And  find  what ' tis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 

And  see  with  clear  dyes  your  detested  crime.  Stwird. 

Play  the  pool  in  folly  is  a poor  expression  at  any  rate.  We  think  Mr.  Seward’s  first 
conjeoture,  of  discarding  the  word  in  the  fir»l  line,  happier  than  his  second,  which  he  seems 
most  inclined  to  adopt. 
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Enter  Perez  unit  Estifania. 

Jjfon.  Who’s  this?  my  Mahound  cousin? 41 
Perez.  Good,  Sir;  ’tis  very  good!  ’Would 
I’d  a house,  too ! 

(For  there’s  no  talking  in  the  open  air)  [you. 
My  Termagant  coz,  I would  be  bold  to  tell 
I durst  be  merry  too;  I tell  you  plainly, 

You  have  a pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on’t, 
A preity  lady  too;  I have  miss'd  both : 

My  carpenter  built  in  a mist,  I thank  him ! 
I>o  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it, 

See  it  but  once  more.  But  1 shall  cry  for  anger! 
I’ll  hire  a chandler’s  shop  close  under  you. 
And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  sope  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  faugh  now,  and  laugh  hear- 
You  are  a fool,  coz.  [tily, 

Leon . I must  laugh  a little, 

And  now  I've  doue.  Coz,  thou  shalt  live 
with  me,  [us. 

My  merry  coz ; the.  world  shall  not  divorce 
Thou  art  a valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never 
Will  this  content  thee?  [want. 

Perez.  I'll  cry,  and  then  I’ll  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I will,  and  I’ll  be  honest  to  vou: 

I’d  live  a swallow  here,  I must  confess. 

Wife,  l forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest. 

At  thy  peril,  l believe  thee  excellent.44 


[Act  S.  y 

Estif  If  I prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 
Leon.  Hold,  this  is  yours ; some  recompence 
for  sen  ice : 

Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it. 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  com- 
mission, Sir. 

Now  you  are  a captain. 

Leon.  You’re  a noble  prince,  Sir; 

And  now  a soldier,  gentlemen.45 
Omnes.  Wc  all  rejoice  in’t. 

Juan.  Sir,  1 shall  wait  upon  you  thro’  all 
Alon.  And  I.  [fortunes. 

A/tea.  And  I must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 
Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister? 

Alien.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother; 

I have  two  ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  mis- 
Murg.  Is  she  your  sister?  [tress. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 

And  my  best  sister;  for  she  prov’d  so,  wench. 
When  she  deceiv’d  you  with  a loving  husband. 
Alien,  i would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a strau- 
ger. 

Murg.  Well,  I could  chide  vou; 

But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a sister.- 
I’ll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  you  no- 
bly, 

(For  now  I have  an  honest  heart  to  love  you) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 


43  My  Mahound  cousin. 

My  Termagant  coz.]  In  an  old  play,  called  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  Tafhta  says, 

‘ I am  so  haunted 

‘ With  a swaggering  captainc,  that  sweares  (God  bless  us) 

* Like  a very  Tarmagant,'  &c. 

And  Bishop  Hall’s  Satires  begin  thus: 

* Nor  Ladie’s  wanton  love,  nor  wand’ ring  knight, 

4 Legend  I out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight ; 

‘Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Fagan  vaunt 

‘ Of  mightie  Mahound , and  great  TermagaunE 

Hamlet  says,  * I could  have  such  a fellow  whipt  for  o’er -doing  Termagant,  Termagant  likewise 
occurs  in  King  and  No  King.  See  note  31  on  that  play.  H. 

44  At  thy  peril , 1 believe  thee  excellent. 

Estif.  If  I prove  olherways,  lei  me  beg  first. 

Hold , this  is  yours,  some  recompence  for  rcrorce.]  The  latter  end  of  Perez's  speech  and 
Es/{fania' s answer  nave  some  difficulties  in  them.  I suppose  the  Poets  meant  to  make  Perez 
say,  that  he  believ’d  his  wife  honest  at  her  peril,  because,  if  he  found  her  olherways  he  would 
severely  punish  her.  She  answers ; let  me  first  beg  my  bread  before  1 prove  olherways.  The 
latter  part  of  the  speech,  1 think,  evidently  belongs  to  Leon , who  gives  Estifania  part  of  the 
money  which,  by  ner  assistance,  he  had  got  from  C'acafogo.  Seward. 

45  And  now  a soldier , gentlemen,  we  all  rejoice  in'l. J I at  first  corrected  this  line  thus, 

And  now  a soldier , gentlemen. 

Omnes.  JVe  all  rejoice  in’l. 

w 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  old  corrupt  text,  makes  three  redundant  syllables  to  the  verse.  The 
observation  of  this  immediately  discovered  a more  probable  corruption,  via.  that  the  word 
gentlemen,  only  denotes  the  speakers,  and  is  not  a part  of  Leon's  speech.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  therefore  reads. 

And  now  a soldier. 

Gcutl.  IVe  all  rejoice  in' I 

but  we  think  his  first  correction  was  right.  Three  redundant  syllables  often,  very  often,  occur 
in  the  plays  of  our  Authors  and  their  cotcuiporaries,  and  even  in  Howe. 
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Act  5.] 

Juan.  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and 
wear  ’em  proudly. 

Wear  ’em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too: 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  Virtue’s 
servants. 


Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a 
noble  mind 

Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


Good  night,  oiir  worthy  friends!  and  may 
you  part 

Each  with  as  meiry  and  as  free  a heart 
As  you  came  hither  1 To  those  noble  eyes, 
'l*hat  deign  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties. 


And  give  a blessing  to  our  labouring  ends. 
As  we  hope  many  to  such  fortune  seud 
Their  own  desires,  wives  fair  as  light,  as 
chaste!  [haste! 

To  those  that  live  by  spite,  wives  made  ia 


Voi.,  I, 
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LAWS  OF  CANDY. 

A TRAGI-COMEDY. 


This  Play  is  sup|>osed  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  our  Poets;  and  is  one  of  the  few 
which  are  not  totally  ascribed  to  Fletcher  by  the  panegyrists.  Its  first  publication  was  in  the 
folio  of  lfity.  It  has  lain  long  dormant ; and,  we  believe,  never  received  any  alteration. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Maw. 


Cassilawe,  general  qf  Candy. 

Axtiwous  •[ san  10  Ca"',an'>  and  **»  com- 
’ 1 petit  or. 

FEEWAWt>o,{a  ^taophelP,ain‘  ,nVan‘ 
Pm  I LAWDE  a,  ( P^crof  Cyprus  passionately 

Gowzaio,  { any*!c!i0U‘  P°lUiCk  l0T<i  °f 

Gasper.,  secretary  of  state. 

Melitos,  a gentleman  of  Candy. 

\ Drives  J “ noHe  •ofaifTy  friend  to  Cas- 
«\  RCAWES,  | ulant 


Decius,  friend  to  Antinous . 

PORPHYCIO,  V 

Possbnne,  / s'n(Uors- 

Paolo  Michael,  a Venetian  ambassador. 

Mochingo,  an  ignorant  servant  to  Erota. 

Gentlemen. 

Soldiers. 

Servants. 

Women. 

Erota  -f  a Pr*HCets*  imperious,  and  of  an 
* \ overweening  beauty. 
Annophel,  daughter  to  Cussitane. 
Hyparcha,  attendant  on  the  princess  Erota. 


Scene,  CANDY. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Gaspero  and  Melitus. 

Melitus.OlW , you’re  the  very  friend  1 wish’d 
^ to  meet  with ; 

I have  a large  discourse  invites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

Gasp.  And  what  concerns  it?  v poves 
Mel.  The  sadlv-lhriving  progress  of  the 
Between  iny  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great 
lady, 

Whose  insolence,  and  nevcr-yet-inatch’d  pride. 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  express’d. 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.' 


Gasp.  Alas,  Melitus,  I should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsh  as  the  event  doth  prove:  But  now 
’Tis  not  a time  to  pity  passionate  griefs,1 
When  a whole  kingdom  in  a manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel.  Who  can  tell 

Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake. 
That  is  a monster  in  it? 

Gasp.  Here’s  the  misery 
Of  having  a child  our  prince j else  I pre- 
sume 


1 Whose  insolence , and  never-yet-match'd  pride. 

Can  by  no  character  le  well  express'd , 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.J  It  is  difficult,  by  any  Etymology,  to  reconcile 
this  name  and  character  to  each  other.  From  Efw?  can  only  be  derived  the  attributes  of  love $ 
and  from  tho.-e  of  greatness,  on  which  insolence  and  pride  are  indeed  not  uncommon, 
though  not  constant,  attendants.  , 

1 Passionate  griefs.']  i.  e.  Griefs  proceeding  from  lore. 
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The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar’d  to  attempt 
So  bloodv  an  inTasion. 

Mel.  Yet  I wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  almost-superstitiously  adores 
Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gasp.  The  senate 

Is  wise,  and  therein  just  j for  this  Gonzalo, 
Upon  a massacre  perform’d  at  sea 
Bv  th’  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  sliew’d,  deserv’d  not  only  fine,  hut  death  : 
(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace.) 
Since  when,  upon  a motion  in  the  senate, 

For  conquest  of  our  land,  ’tis  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

That  only  this  Gonzalo  dar’d  to  oppose  it; 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  much  savour’d 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambition. 

The  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  'gainst  his  life.  Bed  from  his 
country, 

And  hither  came,  where  fo  confirm  his  truth, 
I know,  Melitus,  he,  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  monied  Cassilane,  the  general. 

Mel.  What,  without  other  pledge  than 
Bare  promise  of  repayment?  [Cassilaue's 
Gasp.  No,  it  may. he 
He  has  some  petty  lordship  to  retire  to; 

But  thus  he  hath  done.  Now,  ’tis  fit,  Melitus, 
The  senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is,  throughout  the 
Unfollow’d  and  admir’d.*  [world, 

Mel.  What  laws  arc  those,  Sir? 

Let  me  so  much  importune  ycu. 

Gasp.  You  shall ; [thus : 

And  thfy  be  worth  your  knowledge.  Briefly 
Whoe’er  he  be  that  ran  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
.Received  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  th’  offender’s  life;  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 

Mel.  By  which  strict  law,  the  senate  is  in 
Should  thev  neglect  Gonzalo?  [danger. 

Gasp.  Right;  the  law 
Permits  a like  equality  to  aliens. 

As  to  a home-born  patriot. 

Mel.  Pray,  Sir,  tnc  other? 

Ga*p.  Know,  Melitus, 

The  elder  Cretans  flourish’d  many  years, 
in  war,  in  peace  unparalleTd ; and  they 
(To  spur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtue) 


[Act  1. 

Enacted,  that  what  man  soe’er  he  were. 

Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy. 

So  by  the  general  voice  approv'd,  and  known. 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfaction  and  reward. 

Mel.  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  Master  secretary. 

The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

(• asp.  What,  so  suddenly? 

Mess.  These  letters 
Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

Gasp,  lieav'n,  thou  art  great. 

And  worthy  to  be  thank’d! 

Mel.  Your  countenance,  Sir, 

Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gasp.  Oh,  the  best 

And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e’er  was  told! 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

Mel.  How,  Sir?  [more,  there  is 

Gasp.  And  what  doth  add  some  delight 
Amongst  the  soldiers  a contention 
Who  shall  be  the  triumpher;  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a father  and  his  son. 

Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

Mel.  Why  may  not  both  dcmaiid  it  ? 

Gasp.  The  law  denies  it ; 

But,  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent. 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referr’d 
To  plead  before  the  senate ; and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  he  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

Mel . You  ravish  me  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. ^ 

Gasp.  Come ; as  we  walk,  I shall  more 
fully  inform  you.  [Exeunt. 

Euler  Cassilane , Arcanrs , Antinous , and 
Dccius. 

Cass.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us,  till  the 
Have  took  their  places.  [senate 

Arc.  You’re  obey’d,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Decius,  fall  off. 

Dec.  1 shall. 

Cass.  Give  leave,  Arcanes. 

[Ex.  Are.  and  Dec. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me!  Who  am  1 ? 

Ant.  It  were  a sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  1 should  forget 
The  debt  I owe  my  father  on  my  knee. 

Your  pleasure? 

Cass.  What!  so  low?  canstthou  find  joints, 
Yel  be  an  elephant?  Antinous,  arise; 


3 Unfollowed  and  admir'd.]  Mr.  Theobald  chuses  to  read  unfellow' d,  which  is  certainly 
an  improvement,  though  not  a necessary  one.  Seward. 

Theobald’s  reading  is  probably  genuine,  unless  the  Poets  alluded  to  the  well-known  line- 
of  Ovid; 

■ Video  meliora , proboque, 

Drier  tor  a sequor; 

yet  un fallowed  is  a harsh  expression. 
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Act  l.] 

Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
Th’  ambition  of  tny  gallantry,  that  they 
Whose  confidence  thou  hast  bewitch’d,  should 
see 

Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Tho’  in  my  hand  1 did  grasp  thunder. 

Ant.  Sir, 

For  proof  that  I acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I have  discharg'd 
A part  of  my  obedience.  Hut  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  deriv’d 
From  successary,4 *  but  purchas'd  with  my 
blood. 

Then  1 must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  inlerposers. 

Cuss.  Boldly  urg’d. 

And  proudly!  1 could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.  Say  freely, 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  Batteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a popular  breath 
Have  rais’d  thy  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A suffrage  to  thy  father’s  merit?  Speak. 

Ant.  Sir,  hear  ine:  Were  there  not  a chro- 
nicle [report 

Well  penn’d  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can 
What  they  have  seen  you  do;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in  your  own  performance  writ  yourself, 
Aud  been  your  own  text,  1 would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character,* 
But  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms, 

And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam’d  a precedent 
Of  living  victory;  But,  as  you  are 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  stiled  great. 

It  would  betray  a poverty  of  spirit 
In  me  to  obstruct  mv  fortunes,  or  descent. 

If  I should  coward-fike  surrender  up 
Th’  int’rest,  which  th’  inheritance  of  your 
virtue,  f uour. 

And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  ho- 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  whicli  any 
That  wears  a sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me 
fight. 

Gives  me,  I will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle! 

Cass.  Not  to  me? 

Ant.  You  are  my  father, 

Yet  not  to  you. 


bib 

Cass.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar’st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend? 

Ant.  Had  I 

Been  slothful,  and  not  follow’d  you  in  all 
The  straits  of  death,  you  might  have  justly 
then 

Reputed  me  a bastard : ’Tis  a cruelty. 

More  than  to  murder  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  from  ine. 
Cass.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of 
age,  [years. 

Thy  father’s  grey- hair’d  heard  : Full  fifty 
(And  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert 
born) 

I have  been  known  a soldier;  in  which  time 
I found  no  difference  ’twixt  war  and  peace, 
For  war  was  peace  ’o  me,  and  ]>cacc  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well;  there  hath  not  liv’d 
These  fifty  years  a man  whom  Crete  preferr’d 
Before  thy  lather;  let  me  boldly  boast, 

Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  and  action. 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation: 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay  humane,  being  so  young,  my  sou,  my 
child. 

Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  ine  thy  father. 
For  one  day’s  service,  and  that  one  thy  first,6 
To  rob  me  of  a glory  which  I fought  for 
A half  of  hundred  years? 

Ant.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ; for.  Sir, 

That  very  day  whereon  you  got  your  fame. 
You  took  it  from  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deserving  that 
W hich  you  gain’d  in  a day,  as  I have  mine. 

• Cass.  But  he  was  not  my  fathci  then,  An- 
Thou  leav’st  out  that.  [tinous; 

Ant.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father. 

He  bad  been  then  immortal;  for  a father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it;  as,  when  you  give  us  life. 

Your  life  is  not  diminish’d,  but  renew’d 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

Cass.  So  be  thou  curs'd 
In  tliv  posterity,  as  I in  thee. 

Dishonourable  boy!  Ob,  shall  that  son. 
Which  not  a year  yet  since  beheld  me  mounted 
Upon  a fiery'  steed,  waving  my  sword. 


4 nof  deriv'd 

From  successary  ] Mr.  Theobald  would  read,  either  from  successors,  or  from  ancestry ; 
Mr.  Seward  prints,  A at  deriv'd  nor  successary.  But  as  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  Authors, 
with  their  usual  licence  of  phraseology,  meant  by  the  words,  not  deriv'd  from  scccessarv,  to 
signify,  * not  derived  from  succession,’  we  have  followed  the  old  authority. 

* Without  the  help  of  art , or  character.]  If  this  be  genuine,  the  word  chaructcr  must 
signify  the  same  \yith  rhetorick  or  oratory,  hut  as  the  change  of  the  particle  will  turn  it  to  a 
verb  and  render  it  applicable  to  the  context  in  its  uaual  acceptation,  1 have  ventured  to  make 
the  change.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read,  without  the  help  of  art , to  character.  The  old  text  requiies  no 
alteration,  and  the  word  chaructcr  need  not  ‘ signify  the  same  with  rht-iorick  or  oratory,'  but 
types , or  Utters , in  which  sense  it  is  used  to  this  day.  ‘ You  know  the  character  (meaning 
the  handwriting)  to  be  your  brother’s,’  says  Glocester  in  King  Lear. 

4 for  one  Jay's  tenicc , and  that  ou  thy  first.  J Corrected  m 17  b 0. 
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And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage 
arms. 

That  was  a raw,  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness 
Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude? 

Who,  to  eclipse  the  light  of  my  renown, 

Can  no  way  nope  to  get  a noble  name. 

But  by  the  treading  on  his  father's  greatness! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield? 

Enter  Arcanes  and  Decius. 

Ant.  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchas'd. 

Arc.  The  senate,  my  lord, 

Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

Cass.  Now,  Arcanes, 

The 

Arc.  What,  Sir? 

Cass.  Trifles  will  affront  us;  that 
Fine  fighting  stripling! 

Arc.  Let  him  have  the  shame  out. 

‘Please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cass.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quail'd  before. 

Dec.  My  lord,  be  confident; 

Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ant.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I withdraw? 

Dec.  On  this  side.  Sec,  the  soldiers  [nate. 
Attend  your  pleasure.  Courage,  Sir;  the  sc- 
Cass.  Way  for  the  senate! 

Enter  Porphycio , Possenne , three  Senators , 
Gonzalo , Gaspero , and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  My  good  lords,  I know  not 
What  tax  of  arrogance  I may  incur, 

Should  I presume,  tho’  courted  by  your  fa- 
vours. 

To  take  a place  amongst  you.  I had  rather 
Give  proof  of  my  unfeign'd  humility 
By  this,7  tho'  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place, 
Tnan  run  the  hazard  of  a doubtful  censure. 
Poss.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known 
and  tried ; 

We  cannot  rank  you  in  a nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  state  deserves. 
Porph.  wart  please  you  sit? 


Enter  Fernando , with  Soldiers. 

Gen.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio? 

It  must  not  be. 

Porph.  My  lofd,  you  are  too  modest. 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome, 

Else But  I've  done.  Your  lordships  are 

observ’d. 

Gasp.  Is  the  demandant  ready? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Gasp.  Produce  him  then. 

Arc.  Before  this  sacred  presence, 

I,  by  a general  consent,  am  made 
The  soldier’s  voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wis- 
doms [pion, 

Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country’s  cnam- 
Cassilane.  [lesser  number 

Dec.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this 
country, 

Approve  this  champion;  I,  in  all  their  names 
W ho  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  before 
you 

The  mightiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  fellow-soldiers! 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Gasp.  Stand  by,  all,  save  the  two  competitors, 
Poss.  My  lords,  how  much  your  country 
owes  you  both. 

The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories. 
Must  to  posterity  remain : But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  claim 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  seems)  have  truly  merited,  taae  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights;  wc  shall  attend  ve. 

Porph.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted, 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you ; for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  wfcrf 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent’s  worthy  father. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  coutent? 

Sold.  Ay,  ay. 

Cast.  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fathers! 
how  unfit 

It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  hate 
Been  practis’d  in  the  school  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  [well, 

To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life’s  last  farc- 


7 Give  proof  of  my  unfeign'd  humility 

By  force,  tho'  mean,  yet  more  becoming  placr^f  To  give  proof  of  an  unfeign’d  humility  by 
force , is  an  expression  evidently  absurd,  and  1 have  ventured  to  substitute  the  \v4hl  which  the 
context  requires  instead  of  force.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  words  so  totally  different  in  all 
their  letters  as  this  and  force  could  not  easily  b$  mistook  for  each  other,  cither  by  transcriber  or 
printer.  This,  I nilow,  has  very  rarely  happened,  though  sometimes  it  has,  as  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  feel  was  wrote  instead  of  goe.  But  in  such  great  change?, 
without  the  authority  of  an  old  edition,  conjecture  ought  not  to  dictate  any  emendation,  unless 
it  can  give  a probable  reason  for  the  corruption;  and  in  this  case  I think  there  is  one.  Everv 
man  conversant  in  criticism  knows  how  often  marginal  comments  have  crept  into  the  text.  I 
imagine  therefore  that  some  person  who  saw  the  pride  of  Cassilane,  and  that  his  unfeigned 
humility  here  was  really  a forced  one,  wrote  by  force  iu  the  margin,  which  the  printer  thinking 
a correction  inserted  in  the  text.  Seirard. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward’s  emendation,  though  we  can  by  no  means  allow  that  lie  has 
given  4 a probable  reason  for  the  corruption.’ 
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Your  wisdoms  will  consider:  Were  there 
pitch’d 

Another,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm 
hath  scatter’d, 

Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  thro’  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that, 
That  only  of  bat  following  roe,  be  happy, 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival : 

For  ’tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about 
me,  [fidence 

(My  fellow-soldiers)  first,  with  what  a con- 
1 led  them  on  to  fight,  went  on  still,  and. 

As  if  I could  have  been  a second  nature, 

As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example. 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge. 

To  heighten  resolution;  in  a word, 

To  out-do  action.  It  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd 
nor  skill'd 

In  martial  play,  was  cv'n  as  ignorant 
As  childish;  but  I list  not  to  disparage 
His  non-ability:  The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  1 met  them, 

1,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies,  met  them; 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Had  been  compos’d  of  cannon-proof,  I stood 
The  vollies  of  their  shot.  I,  I myself. 

Was  he  that  first  dis^rank'd  their  woods  of 
pikes: 

But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
As  I lent  blows,  so  often  I gave  wounds. 

And  every  wound  a death.  I may  l>e  bold 
To  justify  a truth;  this  very  sword 
pf  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides! 
And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory, 
When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in 
fight, 

Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 

And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors’d, 

I stepp’d  between,  and  rescu’d  him  myself. 
Or  horses'  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt; 
And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I maintain'd 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general. 

Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng'd  before 
me,  , 

Renew’d  the  fight,  and  with  a fatal  blow. 
Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I before,  myself  alone, 
Had  more  titan  full  three  quarters  kill’d:  A 
man 

Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 
Not  by  a boy’s  weak  push.  I talk  too  much; 
But  'tis  a fault  of  age!  If  to  bring  home 
Long  peace,  long  victory,  ev’n  toyourcanitol ; 
I f to  secure  your  kingdom,  wives,  and  children. 
Your  lives  and  liberties;  if  to  renown 
Yours  honours  thro’  the  world,  to  fix  your 
names. 

Like  blazing  stars  admir’d,  and  fear’d  by  all 


That  have  but  heard  of  Gaudy,  or  a Cretan ; 
Be  to  deserve  th’  approvement  of  my  man- 
hood, [examine 

Then  thus  much  have  I done:  What  more. 
The  annals  of  my  life;  and  then  consider 
What  1 have  been,  and  am.  Lords,  I have 
said.  [lawful. 

Con.  With  rcv’rence  to  the  senate,  is  it 
Without  vour  custom’s  breach,  to  say  a word? 
Poss.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gouzalo. 

Con.  I have  heard. 

And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  discours’d,  that  I confess, 

I do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv’d, 
All  nine,  deserv’d  as  much  applause,  or  me- 
mory. 

As  this  one : But  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be 
somewhat  [path. 

More  than  a man.  You  tread  a dang’rous 
Yet  I shall  hear  you  gladly ; for,  belie\e  me. 


Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour’s  cause, 
I would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 

(My  country’s  father)  yield:  If  you  transcend 


What  wc  have  heard,  I can  but  only  say. 
That  miracles  arc  yet  in  use.  I fear 
I have  offended. 

Porph.  You  have  spoken  nobly. 

Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers. 

Ere  I begin,  one  suit  1 have  to  make ; 

’Tis  just,  and  honourable. 

Porpb.  & Poss.  Speak,  and  have  it. 

Ant.  That  you  would  please  the  soldiers 
might  all  stand 
Together  by  their  general. 

Pass.  ’1  is  granted. 

AH  fall  to  yonder  side!  Go  on,  Antinour. 
Ant.  1 shall  be  brief  and  plain.  All  what 
my  father 

(This country’s  patron)  hath  discours’d,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you;  is’ttrue? 

Sold.  True,  true.  * [formance 

Ant.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  per- 
Took  light  from  what  I saw  him  do : And 
thus  [ful, 

A city,  tho'  the  flame  be  much  more  dread-* 
May  from  a little  spark  be  set  on  fire. 

Of  all  what  I have  done,  1 shall  give  instance 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert : 

First,  I sought  out  (out  thro*  how  many  dan- 
gers, , [mander. 

My  lords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  com- 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud 
weight 

Our  land  shrunk  under;  him  I found  and 
fought  with, 

Fought  with,  and  slew.  Fellows  in  arms, 
speak  you ; 

Is’t  true,  or  not? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fall’ll, 

The  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  young  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Venice,  gather'd  head. 
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And  soon  renew’d  the  field;  by  whose  ex- 
ample. 

The  l>old  Venetians  doubling  strength  and 
courage, 

Had  got  the  better  of  the  day  : Our  men, 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew  * 
LiKe  Hydra’s  head,  recoil,  and  ’can  to  fly ; 

1 follow'd  them ; and  what  I said,  they  know  : 
The  sum  on’t  is;  I call’d  them  back,  new 
rank'd  them ; 

Led  on,  they  follow’d,  shrunk  not  till  the  end. 
Fellows  in  arms,  is’t  true,  or  no? 

Soli/.  True,  true. 

Ant.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  only  great  exploit;  which  was,  to  take 
Fernando  prisoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  fight  1 did,  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  th*  arm  of  Ilcav’n. 
Speak,  'oldicrs;  is  it  true,  or  no? 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Ant.  Behold  my  prisoner,  fathers. 

Fern.  This  one  man 
Ruin’d  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conquest. 
Post  Wc  need  not  use  long  circumstance 
of  words: 

Antinous,  thou  art  conqueror;  the  Senate, 
The  soldiers,  and  thy  valour,  have  pronounc’d 
All.  Antinous,  Antinous ! [it. 

Porph.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cass.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I may  part. 

Poss.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonour'd ; don’t  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a rate. 
Demand.  Antinous. 

Ant.  Thus,  iny  lords;  to  witness 
How  far  I am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
T am  more  valiant,  tho’  more  favour’d,  [is. 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand 
That,  for  a lasting  memory  of  his  name. 

His  deeds,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth. 

You  set  up  in  your  capitol  in  brass 
My  father’s  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever, 

A monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription,  to  succeeding  ages: 

* Great  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy’s  peace, 

* Perpetual  triumpher.' 

Porph.  & Poss.  It  is  granted. 

What  more  ? 

Ant.  No  more. 

Cass.  How,  boy? 

Gnn.  Thou  art  immortal. 

Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unconquer’d  mind! 

Ant.  My  prisoner,  lords, 

To  your  most  sacred  wisdoms  I surrender; 

Fit  you  his  ransom;  half  whereof  1 give 
For  largess  to  the  soldiers,  th’  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Cass.  Ambitious  villain ! 

Gon.  Thou  art  all  inimitable. 

Mv  lords,  to  work  a certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a prince; 

His  ransom  I’ll  disburse,  whale’ er  it  be: 


OF  CANDY.  [Act  i. 

Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  you,  'till  con- 
ditions 

Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on : 

Are  ye  content? 

Porph.  We  are,  and  ever  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  nobleness. 
Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market- 
nlare; 

I’ll  thither  send  your  largess. 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous!  [ Exeunt . 

Cass.  I have  a suit  too,  lords. 

Porph.  & Poss.  Propose  it ; 

’Tis  yours,  if  fit  and  just. 

Cass.  Let  not  my  services. 

My  being  forty  years  a drudge,  a pack-horse. 
To  you  and  to  the  state,  be  branded  now 
With  ignominy  ne’er  to  be  forgotten  : 

Rear  me  no  monument,  unless  you  mean 
To  have  me  fam’d  a coward,  and  be  stamp’d 
Poss.  We  understand  you  not.  [so. 

Cass.  Prowl  boy,  thou  dost, 
a\nd  tyrant-like  insuli’st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heav’n  can  tell,  awl  my  integrity. 
What  I did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate’s  gratitude.  1 now  acknowledge 

**•  . [boy 

Cass.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  haughty 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours: 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made. 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 

How  I by  him  was  master’d;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it. 

He  would  have  my  dishonour,  and  his  tri- 
umphs, [falshood 

Engrav’d  in  brass:  Hence,  hence  proceeds  the 
Of  his  insinuating  piety.  [blood. 

Thou  art  no  child  of  mine;  thee  and  thy 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 

I utterly  renounce ! So,  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me!  Henceforth,  never  see  my  face; 
Be  as  thou  art,  a villain  to  thy  father! 

Lords,  I must  crave  your  leaves.  Come,  come, 
Arcanes.  [ Exeunt  Cass,  and  his  party. 
Gnn.  Here’s  a strange  high-born  spirit. 
Poss.  *Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage : I dare  assure 
Antinous  ol  his  favour. 

Ant.  I not  doubt  it;* 

He’s  both  a good  man,  and  a good  father. 

I shall  attend  your  lordships. 

Poss.  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon.  Yes;  feast  thy  triumph}  with  ap- 
plause and  pleasures. 

Porph.  & Poss.  Lead  on. 

[ Exeunt  Flor.  Cornets. 

Manent  Antinous  and  Decius. 

Ant.  * I utterly  renounce*— ’Twas  so; 
Was't  not,  my  Decius? 

Dec.  Pish!  you  know,  my  lord. 

Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted  [me. 

With,  ‘ Never  henceforth  see  my  face!’  Oh 
How  have  I lost  a father!  such  a father! 
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Act  2.1 

Such  a one,  Dccius!  I am  miserable. 

Beyond  expression ! 

Dec.  Fy,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame ! 

Ant.  Oh,  mischief! 

I must  no  more  come  near  him ; that  I know. 
And  ain  assur’d  on’t. 

Dec.  Say  you  do  not  ? 

Ant.  True; 


Put  case  I do  not : What  is  Candy  then 
To  lost  Anti  nous?  Malta,  I resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee, 

Dec.  How’s  that? 

Ant.  I’ll  try 

All  humble  means  of  being  reconcil'd  ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  1 may  justly  snv. 

This  day  has  prov’d  my  worst,  Llecius,  my 
worst!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.. 


Enter  Gomalo  and  Gaspero. 

Gasp.  "jVT O W to  whal  you  have  heard ; as 
no  man  can 

Better  than  I,  give  you  her  character;  [to 
For  1 have  been  both  nurs’d,  and  train’d  up 
llcr  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  bear 
them ; 

Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty  have 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  wo- 
man : 

And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
’Bout  the  world’s  conqueror,  to  make  him 
think. 

And  did  persuade  him,  that  he  was  a god ; 

So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angel, 

And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 
Gon.  She  should  not  touch  it  then ; ’tis 
poets’  fare.  [well 

Gas.  I may  take  leave  to  say,  she  may  as 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a goddess, 

YVith  lesser  flattery,  than  he  a god  ; [ther: 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  fur- 
livery  one  looks  on  her,  dies  in  despair. 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 

To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily. 

And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  perish  so. 

Her  beauty  is  superlative;  she  knows  it, 

And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve, 
But  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her. 

Many  great  princes  for  her  love  have  lan- 
guish’d. 

And  given  themselves  a willing  sacrifice, 
PrtAia  to  h|ve  ended  so;  and  now  there  is 
A prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions, 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  horn  to. 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slave. 

Gon.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind 
me  in. 

And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gasp.  Sir, 

Mistake  me  not;  the  service  that  I owe  you 
Shall  plead  for  me : I tell  you  what  she  is. 
What  she  expects,  and  wnat  she  will  effect. 
Unless  you  be  the  miracle  of  men. 


Thai  come  with  a purpose  to  behold. 

And  go  away  yourself. 

Gon.  I thank  you;  I will  do  it.  [wit? 
But,  pray  resolve  me,  how’s  she  stor’d  with 
Ga*p.  As  with  beauty  8 infinite,  and  more 
To  be  admir’d  at,  than  meddled  with. 

Gon.  And  walks 

Her  tongue  the  same  gait  with  tier  feet? 

Gasp.  Much  beyond  : [so  boldly. 

Whatever  her  heart  thinks,  she  utters,  and 
So  readily,  as  you  would  judge  it  penn’d 
And  studied. 

Enter  Eroia , Philander,  Annophcl , Ifypar - 
cha,  yivchtngo , and  AlUndants. 

Gon.  She  comes. 

G'a.vp.  1 must  leave  you  then; 

But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  vou. 

[£nV, 

Gon  Still  T must  thank  you.  [prince. 
This  is  the  most  passionate,  most  pitiful 
Who,  in  the  caldron  of  affections. 

Looks  as  he  had  ln:cn  parboil’d.  [you. 

Pint.  If  1 offend  with  too  much  loving 
It  is  a fault  that  I must  still  commit. 

To  make  vour  merev  shine  the  more  on  me. 
Eroia.  You  are  the  self-same  creature  you 
condemn. 

Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me,  with  hope 
That  1 can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind. 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first! 

1 will  live  free  and  single,  ’till  I find 
Something  above  a man  to  equal  me. 

Put  all  your  bravest  heroes  into  one,8 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a inan,  and  1 should  scorn  him; 
Must,  and  will  scorn  him! 

The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes. 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguish’d,  and  the  poets 
That  made  him  first  a god,  have  lost  their  fire. 
Since  I appear'd,  and  from  my  eyes  must  steal 
it. 

This  1 dare  speak ; and  let  me  See  the  man. 
Now  1 have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny, 
Nav,  not  believe  it. 

Mock.  He  is  mad  that  does  not.' 


• Put  all  your  brave  heroes  into  one.]  Corrected  in  1750. 
Vol.  I.  3Y 
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Erota.  Have  not  all  nations  of  the  earth 
heard  of  me? 

Most  come  to  sec  me,  and,  seeing  me,  return’d 
Full  of  my  praises,  teaching  their  chroniclers 
To  make  their  stories  perfect?  For  where  the 
name,  { 

Merely  the  word,  of  fair  Erota  stands, 

It  is  a lasting  history  to  time, 

Begetting  admiration  in  the  men, 

And  in  my  own  sex  envy;  which  glory’s  lost. 
When  1 snail  slick  my  beauty  in  u cloud. 

And  scarcely  shine  thro*  it.*  [must  be 

Gnn.  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes,  and  he 
A good  astrologer  shall  know  her  zodiuck. 

Phil.  For  any  -man  to  think 
Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you,10 
But  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declar’d 
Infinite  bounty;  otherwise,  I vow 
By  all  tliat’s  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 

1 would  untenant  every  hoj>c  lodg’d  in  me. 
And  yield  myself  up  love’s,  or  your  own 
martyr. 

Erota.  So  you  shall  please  us. 

Phil.  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
So  heav’nly  and  so  absolute  in  all  things. 

And  yet  retain  such  cruel  tyranny. 

Erota.  1 can,  i do,  I will. 

Gon.  She  is  in  her  [yon, 

Moods,  and  her  tenses:  I will  grammar  with 
And  make  a trial  how  I can  decline  you. 

By  your  leave,  great  lady! 

Erota.  What  are  you? 

Gun.  A man, 

A good  man,  that’s  a wealthy,  a proper  man, 
And  a proud  njan  too;  one  that  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself. 

No  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 

Nay,  lady,  I must  tell  you  too  withal, 

I may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  you  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this; 
For  (plain  1 must  be  with  you)  ’tis  a dull 
focus.  [low  iv? 

Erota.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fcl- 
Atten.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam;  a great 
magnifico. 

And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Erota.  Let  him  keep  then  among  them; 
what  makes  he  here? 

Here's  slate  enough  where  I am.  Here’s 

ado! [him 

You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  aught  wnth  us,  let 
Look  lower,  and  give  ii  in  petition. 

Mock.  Mighty  magnifico,  my  mistress  bid 
me  tell  you,  [lower, 

If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  must  look 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here’s  for  thee  a ducat. 


Mock.  You  say  well.  Sir;  take  your  own 
course. 

Gon.  I’ll  not  grace  you, 
l,ndy,  so  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand ; 

Hut  when  1 “hall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lip# 
It  shall  be  thro’  your  court  a holiday 
Proclaim'd  for  *o  high  favour. 

Erota  This  is  some 

Great  man’s  jester : Sirrah,  begone!  here  is 
No  place  to  fool  in. 

Gov.  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of? 

I do  keep  two. 

Erota.  No  question  of  it; 

For  in  yourself  you  do  maintain  an  hundred. 
Gou.  And,  besides  them,  I keep  a noble 
train,  [and  deep. 

Statists,  and  men  of  action ; my  purse  is  large 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry; 

Fortune  did  vie  with  nature  to  bestow. 

When  I was  horn,  her  bounty  equally. 

’Tis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  from  ine; 
For,  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  the  luce. 
You  jK-rish  would,  like  Scmcle  by  Jove: 

In  Venice,  at  this  instant,  there  do  lie 
No  Ies9  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  graves. 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  for  my  love. 
Much.  You  lie  more  than  they!  Yet  it  be- 
comes him  bravely: 

’Would  I could  walk  and  talk  so!  I’ll  endea- 
\our  it. 

Erota.  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Gun.  Yes;  you  were  sister  to  the  late 
prince  of  C andy. 

Aunt  to  this  young  one:  And  I in  Venice, 
Am  born  a lord!  equal  to  you  in  fortunes; 

In  shape — I'll  say  no  more;  but  view! 

Much.  There  needs  no  more  be  sail! ; were 

I a w'oinan [more. 

Oh,  he  does  rarely:  ‘ In  shape — I’ll  say  no 
‘ But  view!’  Who  could  say  more,  who  bet- 
ter? 

Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is. 
Unless  they  have  a pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him! 
How  |>oor  another  lady  unto  her ! 

Carriage  and  state  make  us  seem  demi-gods; 
Humility,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  earth! 

Enter  Antinous  and  Decius. 

Ant.  lloyal  lady,  I kiss  your  hand. 

Erota  Sir,  1 know  you  not. 

Anno.  Oh,  uiy  noble  brother!  welcome 
from  the  wars! 

Ant.  Dear  sister!  [without  him? 

Anno.  Where’s  my  father,  that  you  come 
We’ve  news  of  your  success.  H’  has  his 
health,  I hope?  ~ i 


9 And  clearly  shine  thro ’ !?.]  Clcarlu  being  an  e\  ident  corruption,  dimly , barely , and  mere- 
ly, were  severally  proposed  in  1760.  We  prefer  scarcely  to  cither  of  them,  and,  as  it  is  not 
very’  different  from  the  old  books  in  the  trace  of  letters,  have  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

19  Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 

Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you , &c.]  Some  words  appear  to  have  been  lost  here;  the 
chasm  Mr.  Seward  w ould  supply  hv  reading, 

’Twerc  arroganccyar  any  man  to  think,  See 
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Act  2.] 

Ant.  Yes,  sister,  h’  has  his  health,  but  is 
not  well.  [you  utter? 

Anno.  How?  not  well?  what  riddles  do 
Ant.  I ll  tell  you  more  in  private. 

Con.  Noble  Sir, 

I cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit. 

Since  1 last  heard  it:  You’re  a hopeful  youth. 
And  indeed  the  soul  of  Candy.  I must  speak 
my  thoughts. 

Anno.  The  prince  of  Cyprus,  brother.  Good 
Ant.  I'm  his  servant.  [Deems! 

Phil.  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country. 
Sir; 

Soy  our  unimitablc  deeds  proclaim  you; 

It  is  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men’s. 
Gon.  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge it: 

They  do  not  think  it  flatter)*  in  your  friends, 
For  if  they  had  a heart,  they  could  not  want 
a tongue. 

Erota  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel? 
Anno.  Yes,  madam. 

Erota.  Your  name's  Antinous? 

Ant.  1 am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate 
man.  [soldier, 

Erota.  How  unfortunate?  Are  you  not  the 
The  captain  of  those  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  vict’ry  home  along  with  you? 

* Ant.  I had  some  share  in  it?  but  was  the 

Of  the  least  worthy.  [least 

Gon.  Oh,  tiir,  in  your  modesty 
You’ Id  make  a double  conquest.  I was  an 
ear-witness  [acted. 

When  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  than  he 
And  had  the  soldier's  voice  to  help  him  out. 
But  that  the  law  coinpcll’d  him,  and  his  ho- 
nour 

Enforc'd  him  make  a claim  for  his  reward,1 1 
I well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 
Erota.  Sir,  1 hearken  not  to  him,  but  look 
ou  you. 

And  find  more*  in  you  than  he  can  relate: 
You  shall  attend  ou  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  pardon! 

Erota.  Deny  it  not.  Sir,  for  it  is  more  ho- 
nour [you  shall, 

Than  you  have  gotten  i’  th’  field:  For,  know. 
Upon  Erota’s  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant.  1 may  want  answers,  lady, 

But  never  want  a will  to  do  you  service. 

I came  here  to  my  sister  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 

For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  ine  1 had  not  the  occasion. 
Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide 
us: 

Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  power. 


Even  for  the  service  that  he  ought  to  owe. 
Must,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and 
country!  [me, 

Erota.  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and 
I do  command  you.  Sir,  not  depart  Candy ! 
Am  I not  your  princess? 

Ant.  You  are  a great  lady. 

Erota.  Then  shew  yourself  a servant  and 
Ant.  I am  your  vassal.  [a  subject. 

Much.  You  are  a coward : I,  that  dare  not 
fight, 

Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe. 
Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  I’ll  en- 
crease,  [vassals. 

When  they  arc  gone,  with  practice  on  my 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

At  ten.  The  noble  Cassilane  is  come  to  see 
you,  madam.  [tinous; 

Dec.  There’s  comfort  in  those  words,  An- 
For  here’s  the  place  and  persons  that  have 
power 

To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 

Ant.  That  were  a fortunate  meeting. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cass.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady! 

Erota.  Good  Cassilane,  [valour. 

We  do  maintain  our  greatness  thro’  your 
Cass.  My  pray’rs  pull  daily  blessings  on  thy 
head. 

My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophel! — 
Good  prince! — Worthy  Goazalo! — Ha!  art 
thou  here 

Before  me  ? in  ev’ry  action  art  thou  ambitious  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here, 

And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  tho’  he  out-strip 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,  [me. 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less! 

All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 

And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  1 shame  to  father! 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb’dst  me  of,  had 
burnt 

Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a fever. 

Or  some  worse  sickness;  for  thou  art  a disease 
Sharper  than  any  physick  gives  a name  to! 
Anno.  Why  do  you  say  so? 

Cass.  Oh,  Annophel,-  there  is  good  cause, 
my  girl!  [away 

II*  has  plaid  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch’d 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour; 
Wearing  it  publicly  with  that  applause. 

As  if  he  justly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant.  'Would  I had  in  my  infancy  been  laid 
Within  my  grave,  cover’d  with  your  blessings, 
rather  [ses ! 

Than  grown  up  to  a man,  to  meet  your  cur- 


14  Bui  that  the  taw  com  pelt'd  him  for  his  honour. 

To  inforce  him  make  a claim  for  his  reward .1  The  law  competed  him  to  inforce  him 
seemed  somewhat  absurd;  but  I was  at  first  a little  doubtful  whether  I should  treat  it  as  an 
evident  corruption,  till  observing  that  the  for  in  the  second  line  stood  directly  under  that  in  the 
first,  and  that  every  one  knows  how  frequently  the  printers  make  such  mistakes;  I was  deter* 
min’d  to  treat  it  as  a mistake.  Seward. 
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Cass.  Ob,  that  thou  hadst! 

Then  I had  been  the  father  of  a child,14 
Dea  rcr  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me 
When  liojx?  persuaded  me  I had  begot 
Another  sell  in  thee.  Out  of  mine  eyes, 

A'  far  as  1 have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart. 
That  l tnay  live  and  die  forgetting  thee! 
Erotu.  flow  has  he  deserv’d  this  unlam’d 
anger,  [ward, 

That,  when  he  might  have  ask  d for  his  re- 
Smne  honour  for  himself,  or  mass  of  pelf. 

He  ouly^dm-requcsUo  have  erected 
■Your  statue  in  the  rapiiol,  with  titles 
En  "rav’d  unon’t,  * The  patron  of  his  country?' 
Cass.  Tnat,  that’s  the  poison  in  the  gilded 
cup,  [nour. 

The  serpent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  i»o- 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame!  Gods,  do  a 
justice. 

And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  sc^. 
Seeing,  believe,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart!  But  I am  heated. 
Awl  do  forget  this  presence,  and  myself. 

Your  pardon,  lady ! 

Erota.  You  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew 
how  to  give.  ’ [thoughts 

For  my  sake,  Cassilane,  cast  out  o’  your 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  son. 

That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended. 
Declared  in  his  penitence. 

Cass.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  I’ll 
do  it; 

But  that  you'll  sav  is  nothing,  for  a man 
That  ha*  out- liv’d  his  honour;  but  command 
In  any  thing  save  that,  and  Cassilane  [me 
Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annophel, 
•Myjoy  in  this  world ! thou  shall  live  with  me. 
Retir'd  iu  some  solitary  nook, 

The  comfort  of  my  ace ! My  days  ore  short, 
And  ought  to  be  well  spent;  and  I desire 
No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself. 

And  good  A rcunes. 

• Anno.  I shall  obey  you, .Sir. 

(ion.  Noble  Sir, 

If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means, 

♦Let  not  that  discontent  you  : Know  me  vour 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you.  [friend, 
Cass.  Sir,  I am  too  much  bound  to  vou 
, already ; [you 

And  ’tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least,  to  give 
Fair  satisfaction.  r [end; 

Gan.  You  may  imagine  l do  speak  to  that 
But,  trust  me,  ’tis  to  make  you  bolder  with 
me. 

Cass.  Sir,  I thank  you,  and  may  make  trial 
Mean  time,  my  service!  [of  you ; 

Anno.  Brother,  be  copifortcd : So  long  as 
l continue 


[Act*, 

Within  my  father’s  love,  you  cannot  long 
Stand  out  an  exile.  I must  go  live  w ith  nim. 
And  I will  prove  so  good  an  orator 
In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gain  him. 
Or  I will  stir  in  him  another  anger. 

And  he  lost  with  you. 

Ant.  Better  I were  neglected ; for  he’shasty. 
And,  thro’  the  clioler  that  abounds  in  him. 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  him  his 
judgment. 

He  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life: 
For  grief  will  straight  surprize  him,  and  that 
way  [often. 

Must  be  his  death;  the  sword  has  tried  too 
And  all  the  deadly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim’d  at  his  gieat  heart,  but  ne’er  could 
touch  it : 

Yet  not  a liinb  about  him  wants  a scar. 

Cass.  Madam,  my  duty ! 

Erota.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Cass.  1 must,  lady ! but  1 shall  be  ready. 
When  you  are  pleas’d  command  me,  for  your 
service. 

Excellent  prince!  To  all  my  hearty  love. 

And  a good  farewell ! 

Mocn.  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane ! 

Cass.  Come,  Annophel. 

Con.  Shall  I not  wait  upon  you,  Sir? 

Cass.  From  hence 

You  shall  not  stir  a foot.  Loving  Gonzalo, 
It  must  he  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon.  If  I may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I have  enough. 
Cass.  You  arc  so,  and  you’ve  made  yourself 
Gon.  I will  then  [so. 

Preserve  it.  [ Exeunt  Cass,  and  Arc. 

Erota.  Autinous,  you  are  my  servant. 

Are  you  not? 

Ant.  ’T  hath  pleas'd  you  so  to  grace  me. 
Erota.  Why  are  you  then  dejected?  You 
will  say, 

You’ve  lost  a father;  but  you’ve  found  a mis- 
tress 

Doubles  that  loss:  Be  master  of  vour  spirit; 
You  have  a cause  for  it,  which  is  my  tavour. 
Gon.  And  mine. 

Erota.  Will  no  man  case  me  of  this  fool? 
Gon.  Your  fellow. 

Erota.  Antiiious,  wait  upon  us. 

Ant.  1 shall,  madam. 

Gon.  Nay  but,  lady,  lady! 

Erota.  Sir,  you’re  rude : 

And  if  you  be  the  master  of  such  means 
As  you  do  talk  of,  you  should  learn  good  man- 
ners. 

Gon.  Oh,  lady,  you  can  find  a fault  in  me. 
But  not  perceive  it  in-  yourself!  You  must, 
shall  hear  me : .. 
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14  Then  I had  Veen  the  father  of  a child , 

Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me. 

When  hope  persuaded  me  I had  begot 

Another  self  in  thee.]  This  sentence  seems  a little  obscure.  It  should  mean,  that  he 
had  then  only  had  one  child,  viz.  Annophel,  who  is  dearer  to  him  than  Antinous  was  even  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  when  hope  pers waded  him  that  he  had  begot  another  sel£  Seward. 
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Act  3.] 

I love  you  for  your  pride;  'tis  the  best  virtue  I 
in  you.  [whom 

Erola.  I could  hang  this  fellow  now ! By 
Are  you  sup|>orted,  that  you  dare  do  this? 

Have  you  not  example  here  in  a prince. 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  him- 
self 

As  doth  become  a man  had  seen  my  beauty?  * 
Back  to  your  country,  and  your  courtezans. 
Where  you  may  be  aclmird  for  your  wealth ; 
Which  being  consum'd,  may  be  a means  to 
gain  you  [be  got 

Th’  opinion  of  some  wit.  Here’s  nothing  to 
But  scorn,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon.  Which  are  things  1 delight  in. 

Erota.  Anlinous,  follow  ine. 

[Exit,  with  train. 
Gon.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  soul. 

Aloch.  Let  her  be  vex’d;  ’tis  fit  she  should 
be  so. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo;  thou  art  in  our 
favour. 

For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits. 

Such  as  percusse  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  th'  clouds. 
Gon.  'Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this? 

Moch.  1 do  love  fireworks. 

Because  they  mount ; an  exhalation  1 
Profess  t'  adore  beyond  a fixed  star, 

•Tis  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 


liais'd  out  of  smoak  is  so;  their  virtue  is 
In  action  : What  d’ye  think  of  me? 

G on.  Troth,  Sir, 

You  are  bevond  my  gues3;  f know  you  not. 
Moch.  iVynti  know  yourself? 

Gon.  Yes,  Sir. 

Moch.  Why,  you  and  I 
Are  one:  1 am  proud,  and  very  proud  too, 
That  1 must  tell  you  ; I saw  it  did  become  you. 
Cousin  Gonzalo!  prithee,  let  it  be  so. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Aloch.  I’m  no  great  one's  fool. 

Gon.  1 hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Aloch.  Yet  I do  serve 

The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimous, 
Invincible  Lrota. 

Gon.  Oh,  good  cousin, 

Now  1 have  you:  I’ll  meet  you  in  your  coat. 
Aloch.  Coat?  I’ve  my  horseman's  coat,  I 
must  confess. 

Lin’d  thro’  with  velvet, and  a scarlet  outside: 
if  you  will  meet  me  in’t.  I’ll  send  for  it; 
And,  cousin,  you  shall  meet  me  with  much 
comfort, 

For  it  is  both  a new  one,  and  a right  one; 

It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon.  Adieu,  good  cousin! 

At  this  present,  I’ve  some  business. 

Aloch.  Farewell,  excellent  cousin! 

[Exeunt. 


act  nr. 


Enter  Gonzalo  and  Fernando. 

Gon. ^ ANDY,  I say,  is  lost  already. 

^ Fern.  Yes, 

If  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  lost. 

Gon.  You  have  it;  one  day’s  conquest  hath 
undone  them. 

And  sold  them  to  their  vassalage.  For  what 
Have  1 else  toil  d my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
Uly  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  toVenice; 
That  so,  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge. 
Then  art  might  sharpen  lier’s? 

Fern.  Gonzalo,  how? 

Gon.  Fernando,  thus  : You  see  how  thro’ 
this  land, 

Both  of  the  best  and  hasest  I am  honour'd: 

I only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  potice, 

When,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had 
A better  entertainment ; I was  he  [found 
Encourag’d  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father;  for  the  devil,  I think. 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fern.  But  why  did  you? 

I find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon.  Indeed,  Fernando,  thou  canst  fight, 
nor  plot : 


Had  thev  continu'd  one,  they  two  alone 
Were  o ( sufficient  courage  and  |x:rformance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fern.  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 

I rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  virtue. 

Gon.  W hy  then,  by  all  your  hopes  you'll 
rather  have  [be  wise. 

Your  brains  knock’d  out,  than  learn  how  to 
Y'ou. statesman!  Well,  Sir,  I did  more  than 
this;  [sure 

When  Cassilanc  crav’d  from  the  commorf  trea- 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  I struck  home,  and  lent 
An  hundred  thousand  ducats.  [him 

Fern.  Marry,  Sir, 

The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 

And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  you  by  that? 

Go  fight,  I say,  go  fight!  I’ll  talk  no  more 
Y'ou  are  insensible.  [with  you ; 

Fern.  Well,  I shall  observe  you. 

Gon.  Why,  look  you.  Sir,  by  this  means 
have  I got 

The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane’s  estate 
Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem. 
But  must  of  force  sink  : D’you  conceive  me 
now  ? 
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Fern.  Sol 

But  why  have  you  importuned  the  senate, 

For  me  to  sojourn  witn  him? 13 

Gon.  There’s  the  quintessence. 

The  soul,  and  "rand  elixir  of  my  wit: 

For  he,  according  to  his  noble  nature. 

Will  not  be  known  to  want,  tho’  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Fern.  Here  is  a perfect  plotted  stratagem! 
Gon.  Why  could  you 
Imagine,  that  I did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country’s  enemies?  Yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  1 will  be  the  man  that  snail  undo  them. 
Fern.  You’re  in  a ready  way. 

Gon.  I was  ne’er  out  on’t. 

(Enter  Guspero.) 

Peace; 

Here  comes  a wise  coxcomb,  a tame  coward! 
Now,  worthy  Gaspero,  what, 

You  come,  1 know,  to  be  my  lord  Fernando’s 
Conductor  to  old  Cassilane?  . 

Gasp.  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon.  Ami  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you? 
Gasp.  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 

This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  him, 
Is  ev’n  this  kingdom’s  treasure : In  a word, 
*Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approv’d 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gasp.  My  lord ! 

Gon.  Y ou  may  be  bold  [ceive, 

To  trust  him  with  your  bosom;  he’ll  not  de- 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fern.  Your  name  is  Ga&pcro? 

Gasp.  Y'our  servant. 

Gon.  Go,  commend  me. 

Right  honest  Guspero,  commend  me  heartily, 
To  noble  Cassilane;  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow’d  to  him. 

Gasp.  I shall. 

Gon.  1 know  you  will. 


My  lord,  I cannot  long  be  absent  from  you. 
Fern.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide. 

[Exit  with  Gasp. 

Gon.  Thus  my  designs 
Run  uncontroul’d.  Yet,  Venice,  tho’  I be 
Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain  are 
Other  large  projects : For,  if  proud  Krota 
Bend  to  iny  lure,  I will  be  Candy’s  king. 

And  duke  of  Venice  too.  Ha!  Venice  too! 
Oh, 

’Twas  prettily  shov’d  in!  Why  not?  Erota 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure;  if  she  swallow 
The  bait,  I’m  lord  of  both;  if  not,  yet  Candy, 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  ruin’d. 

[Exit 

Enter  Cassilane,  Arcanes,  and  Annophel. 
Cass.  Urge  me  no  further. — Annophel! 
Anno.  My  lord! 

Cass.  Thy  father’s  poverty  has  made  thee 
For  tho’  ’tis  true,  this  solitary  life  Qhapjiy ; 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty, oh,  my  child, 
Y’et  ’tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court-aspersions:  There 
a lady, 

Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces. 

That  dotes  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure, [safer 

Is  shipwreck’d  on  the  shore;  for  ’tis  much 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a leaking  ship, 

Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes,  Sir, 

Have  never  soar’d  a higher  Right,  than  truly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I might  witness 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Cass.  *Tis  well  said. 

Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir  ? 

Cass.  To  look  upon  my  beggary,  to  look 
Upon  my  |>aticnce  in  my  beggary. 

Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome?  bravely 
handsome? 

Thou’lt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  I’m  not 
miserable.14 


,J  For  me  to  sojourn  with  them?]  It  was  Cassilane  to  whom  he  was  to  become  a guest, 
them  therefore  seem9  a mistake,  as  the  antecedent  would  be  the  Senate,  not  Cassilane  or  his 
family.  Seward. 

14  Thou  wilt  Jluttcr  me 

And  swear  that  1 am  miserable."]  There  is  a difficulty  in  the  last  of  these  lines,  which 
Mr.  Sympson  would  amend,  by  supposing  a negative  dropt,  and  would  read. 

And  swear  that  fm  not  miserable. 


But  this  docs  not  satisfy,  and  I therefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  following  interpreta- 
tion. * You,  Arcanes,  will  flatter  me  by  talking  of  my  former  greatness  and  glory,  and  swear 
that  this  retirement  is  misery  to  a man  of  my  abilities  for  the  command  of  whole  armies.’ — - 
This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  tne  excellency  of  Cassilanc’s  Character;  the  faults 
of  whose  temper,  tho’  the  finest  strokes  of  the  poet's  pencil,  are  apt  to  disgust  some  readers. 
The  same  has  happened  with  regard  to  Arbaces  in  King  and  No  King;  the  faults  of  the  hemes 
are  objected  to  the  poets,  and  they  scarce  think  it  possible  that  persons  of  such  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous tempers  should  be  distracted  with  such  violent  and  frantick  passions.  But  the  pocis, 
from  a deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  knew,  that  persons  of  bright  parts  and  extensive 
capacities  are  more  subject  to  violent  passions  than  geniuses  of  a lower  class : Because  quick 
perceptions  are  the  source  from  whence  chiefly  spring  both  the  understanding  and  the  passions. 

The 
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Arc.  Nothing  more  glorifies  the  noble,  and 
the  valiant, 

Than  to  despise  contempt : If  you  continue 
But  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yourself 
Enjoy  all  store  besides. 

Cass.  An  excellent  change! 

I that  some  seven  apprenticeships  commanded 
A hundred  ministers,  that  waited  on  [diers, 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  sol- 
Ain  now  retir’d,  attended  in  iny  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow'd  by  one  old  man. 

Arc.  Sir,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reason  for. 

Cass.  The  Homan  captains, 

I mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchas’d  their  country’s  peace,  the  empire’s 

glory. 

Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  sonic  farms. 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th’  ingrateful  great 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live  [ones, 
As  I do  now;  and  ’twas  their  blessing  loo; 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Arc.  I cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

Cass.  Of  injuries? 

Arcane*!  Annophcl!  lend  both  your  hands. 
So!  what  say  ye  now? 

Arc.  Why  now,  my  lord  ? 

Cass.  1 swear 

By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  1 think  myself  as  great. 

As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
1 stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 
Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 

Cass.  And  more  bclov’d. 

Whv,  look  ye,  Sirs,  1 can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  the  traduced  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  fair-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 

The  world  miscalls  my  son.  But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir, 

Remember  that  you  promis’d  no  occasion 
Should  move  your  patience. 

Cass.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly : [upon 
lie  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought 

(Enter  a Servant.) 

Amongst  us.  Now?  the  news? 

See v.  The  secretary, 

With  the  Venetian  t/risoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  loidship. 

Cass.  Howl  tome? 


What  mystery  is  this?  Arcanes,  can  they, 
Thiuk’st  thou,  mean  any  good? 

Arc.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  else  but  good. 

Cass.  TU  true,  they  dare  not. 

Arcanes,  welcome  them.  Come  hither.  An* 
nophel;  [Exit  Arc* 

Stand  close  to  me;  we’ll  change  our  affability 
Into  a form  of  state,  and  they  shall  know 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Enter  Arcanes , Fernando , and  Caspcru. 

Arc.  My  lord 

Cass.  Arcanes, 

I know  them  both.  Fernando,  as  you  are 
A man  of  greatness,  I should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  ob- 
serve 

Low-fawning  compliments ; but  as  you  arc 
A captive  and  a stranger,  I can  love  you. 

And  must  be  kind.  You’re  welcome. 

Fern.  Tis  the  all  , 

Of  my  ambition. 

Gasp.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues. 

The  senate,  on  his  importunity, 

Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Cass.  For  what?  [Candy, 

Gasp.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in 
To  be  your  housnold  guest. 

Fern.  Wherein,  my  lord,  [blcncss. 

You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  uo- 
Than  if  you  had  return’d  me  without  ransom. 
Cass.  Arc  you  in  earnest,  tSir? 

Fern.  My  suit  to  th’  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  you  that. 

Cuss.  Come  hither,  secretary  1 
Ixiok  that  this  he  no  trick  now  put  upon  me! 

For  if  it  be Sirrah — — 

Gasp.  As  I have  troth,  ✓ 

My  lord,  it  only  is  a favour  granted 
Upon  Fernando's  motion,  from  himself. 

Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I’d  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour : 
Who  [safety. 

Has  been  the  prop,  our  country’s  shield,  and 
But  the  renowned  Cassilaue? 

Cass.  Applause  [lord. 

Is,  Gaspero— puff- — nothing.  Why,  young 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequester’d  from  those 
That  are  the  blazing  comets  of  the  time. 

To  live  a solitary  life  with  me, 

A mau  forsaken?  All  my  hospitality 


The  characters  therefore  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  ofTurnus  and  Mczentius  by  Virgil,  of  Cassius, 
Hotspur  and  Coriolanus  by  Shakespeare,  of  Arbaces  and  Cassilaue  by  our  Authors,  required 
more  art,  and  a deeper  insight  into  nature  to  draw  them,  than  either  Hector,  ./Eneas,  Brutus 
or  Antinous  by  the  same  authors,  although  the  latter  arc  certainly  much  more  amiable  charac- 
ters than  the  former.  Seward. 

It  has  long  been  determined,  that  jicrfcct  characters  are  not  the  most  proper  for  the  Epo - 
peeia,  or  the  Drama.  As  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  w hole  tenor  of  the  dialogue  proves 
lliat  we  ought  to  adopt  Mr.  Syuipson's  emendation,  and  read. 

Thou  It  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  f m not  miserable , 

The. very  answer  of  Arcanes  confirms  it. 
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Is  now  contracted  to  a few;  these  two. 

This  tempest- wearied  soldier,  and  this  virgin. 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masques  and 
revels, 

Or  courtly  anticks;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  it, 
Are  talcs  of  foughten  fields,  of  martial  scars. 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  cou- 
rage [youths, 

Were  held  the  best;  not  those  wclbspoken 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues. 
Now,  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a great  duke's  son  with. 

Fern.  Herein 

Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness. 
Since  what  I lose  in  freedom,  1 regain, 

With  int’rest,  by  conversing  with  a soldier, 

So  matchless  for  experience  as  great  Cass i lane. 
’PraV,  Sir,  admit  me. 

Ctiss.  If  you  come  to  mock  me, 

1 shall  be  angry. 

Fern.  By  the  love  I bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable! 
Cass.  Then,  m a word,  my  lord,  your  visi- 
tations 

Shall  find  all  due  respect.  But  I am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host : 
Come  when  yon  please,  you’re  welcome. 
Fern.  Sir,  1 thank  you.  [father 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  be  not  too  urgent ; for  my 
Will  soon  be  mov’d ; yet,  in  a noble  way 
Of  courtesy  he  is  as  easily  conquer’d. 

Fern.  Lady,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 

I shall  not  strive  more  how  to  do  him  service. 
Than  how  to  be  your  sen  ant. 

Cass.  She’s  my  daughter, 

And  does  command  this  house. 

Fern.  I so  conceive  her. 

Cass.  D’you  hear? 

Gasp.  My  honour’d  lord. 

Cass.  Commend  me  to  them : 

Tell  'em,  I thank  them. 

Gasp.  Whom,  rny  lord? 

Cass.  The  senate.  [gracious, 

Why,  how  come  you  so  dull?  Oh,  they  are 
Ana  infinitely  grateful! — Thou  art  eloquent; 
Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services; 
And  if  aught  tall  out  in  the  by,  that  must 
Of  mere  necessity  touch  an  act  [on’t: 

Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk 
'Twill  make  them  blush  to  hear  on’t. 

Gasp.  Why,  my  lord ? [observe  me! 

Cass.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wise  now ; good, 
I do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springall,15 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass,  rears 
trophies 

With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction !— -Let’s  be  quiet. 


Arc.  You  must  not  cross  hint. 

Gasp.  Not  for  Candy’s  wealth. 

Fern.  You  shall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 
Anno.  Twcre  pity 
To  double  your  captivity. 

Are.  Wno’s  here? 

Deciusl 

Enter  Decius. 

Cass.  Ha!  Decius!  who  nam’d  Decius? 
Dec.  My  duty  to  your  lordship!  I am  bold, 
Presuming  on  your  noble  and  known  goodness, 

Cass.  What? 

Dec.  Present  you  with  this— 

Cats.  I .otter  ? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour’d  lord. 

Cass.  From  whom? 

Dec.  ’Please  you  peruse 
The  inside;  you  shall  find  a name  subscrib'd, 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience, 

That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cass.  Hey-day!  [tion, 

Good  words,  my  masters!  This  is  court- infcc- 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.  Tell  me, 
Decius,  ' 

Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  sender? 
Dec.  Your  much-gricv’d  son,  Antinous. 
Cass.  On  my  life, 

A challenge ! Speak,  as  thou  art  worthy,  speak ! 
I’ll  answer’t. 

Dec.  Honour’d  Sir- 
Car*.  No  honour’d  Sirs!  [tributes. 

Fool  your  young  idol  with  such  pompom  at- 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it  ? 

Dec.  ’Tis  a lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cass.  Rasn  young  man. 

But  that  thou’rt  under  my  own  roof,  and 
know’st 

I dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  law*. 

Of  hospitality,  thou  shouidst  repent  [not 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.  But  presume 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life! 

Arc.  Nay  then,  my  lord, 

I can  with-hold  no  longer;  you're  too  rough, 
And  wrestle  against  nature,  with  a violence 
More  than  becomes  a father.  Wherein  would 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  a God,  [you 
Than  in  your  being  entreated?  Let  not  thirst 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhood'* 
A father/6  [comforts, 

Anno.  If  a memory  remain 
Of  rny  departed  mother;  if  the  purity 
Of  -her  unbiemish’d  faith  deserve  to  live 


15  Springalt .]  i.  e.  Youth.  The  word  occurs  in  Spenser.'  It. 

16  ■ ■ ■—  quite  forget  you  are 

A man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods , comforts 

A father .]  The  pointing  of  this  passage  being  regulated,  the  sense  will  be  clearr  * Don't 
* forget  you  are  a man,  and  what  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  state  of  manhood,  a father.' 

Seward. 
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In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by  these 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother! 

Fern.  I am  a stranger,  but  so  much  I tender 
Your  son’s  desenful  virtues,  that  I vow 
His  sword  ne’er  conquer’d  me  so  absolutely. 
As  shall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe. 

At  all  our  instances,  to  new-receive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favour. 

Gasp.  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno.  Am  I not  [name 

Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes?  then,  by  the 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him. 
Who  is  the  only  now-remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose 
Yon  arc,  dear  Sir!  [body 

Cass.  ’Tis  well ! An  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  unnaturally ! 

Decius,  I say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  ! 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence ; and  know 
from  me, 

Thou  art  beholden  to  me,  that  I have  not 
Kill’d  thee  already : Look  to  it  next,  look  to’t ! 
Arcancs,  fy  ! fy,  Annophel!  [Kri/. 

Arc.  He’s  gone,  [him. 

Chaf'd  beyond  sufferance : We  must  follow 
Dec.  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno.  Come  %vith  me,  [Sir, 

For  we  must  speak  in  private.  ’Please  you, 
To  see  what  entertainment  our  sad  house  can 
yield? 

Fern,  I shall  attend  you,  lady.  [Exit  Anno. 
Gasp.  How  d’ye  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fern.  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides. 
Gonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honest. 

Gasp.  Yes,  Sir, 

And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fern.  Shall  1 ? 

Gasp.  All  mv  follies 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame ! 

Fern.  Enough. 

My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg’d. 

Gasp.  The  lady 

Ftm.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend. 

I'll  say  thou  art 

Gasp.  Your  servant.  I conceive  you. 
We’ll  chuse  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fern.  Never  man 

Was  in  a moment,  or  more  bless’d,  or 
wretched  1 [Exeunt. 

Hyparcha , placing  two  chairs,  Antinous  and 
Erola. 

Erota.  Leave  us! 

Hyp.  I shall.  [Eri/. 


Erota.  Antinous,  sit  down! 

Ant.  Madam!  [sit! 

Erota.  I say,  sit  down  : I do  command  you 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  dost  gain  by  me, 

I cannot  lose  it.  Happy  Antinous! 

The  graces  and  the  higher  deities 
Smil’d  at  thv  birth,  and  still  continue  it: 
Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples. 
Must  do  the  like.  Such  as  do  taste  my  power. 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence, 

Shall  do  the  same  onto  the  man  I favour. 

I tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a conquest  won. 
Since  thou  cam’st  home,  greater  than  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame;  greater  than  if 
Thou  shouldst  go  out  again,  and  conquer  fur- 
ther ; 

For  I am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdu’d  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady [Now  speak  ; 

Ero)a.  Sit  still;  I will  not  hear  thee  else. 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier, 
W’hom  Cupid,  and  not  Mare,  hath  sent  to 
battle.  „ 

Ant.  I must,  I see,  be  silent. 

Erota.  So  thou  mayst; 

There’s  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour. 

A look,  if  it  be  gracious,  will  !>cgin  the  war, 
A word  conclude  it ; then  prove  no  coward. 
Since  thou  hast  such  a friendly  enemy. 

That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Ant.  You  do  amaze  me,  madam ! 

I have  no  skill,  no  practice,  in  this  war; 

And  whether  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sport  on  a dejected  man, 

1 cannot  rightly  guess;  but,  be't  as  ’twill, 

It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me: 

My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them. 
And  lay  inc  out  so  wretched,  no  dcsigus. 
However  truly  promising  a good. 

Can  make  me  relish  aught,  but  a sweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Erota  Why  an  exile?  • [Music 
What  comfort  can  there  be  in  those  coin]  ia- 
mbus [parcha!*7 

Which  sad  thoughts  bring  along  ? ily* 

Enter  Hyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

Erota.  VVhencecoines  this  well-tun’d sound? 
Hyp.  I know  not,  madam. 

Erota.  Listen,  wench.  [£>V’7. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it, 
I^t  ’em  play  on;  they're  masters  of  their  fi» 
Dot h’t  please  you.  Sir?  [cully. 

Ant.  According  to  the  time. 

Erota.  Go  to  ’em,  wench. 

And  tell  ’em,  we  shall  thank  ’em ; for  they\e 
kept  [struments. 

As  good  time  to  our  disposition,  as  to  their  in* 


17  JVkich  sad  thoughts  bring  along  with? 

Enter  IJyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam .]  I think  it  prettv  plain  that  Erota  called  her  attendant;  and  this,  with, 
leaving  out  an  unnecessary  monosyllable,  completes  the  measure.  Seward. 

Vo h.  I.  3 Z 
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Unless  Antinoos  shall  say  he  loves. 

There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  Philander. 

Phil.  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ 
those  hands  [them. 

Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with 
’Tis  happiness  enough  that  you  did  like  it; 

A fortune  unto  me,  that  I should  send  it 
In  such  a lucky  minute  ; but  to  obtain 
So  gracious  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes ! 
Erota.  Good  prince,  1 thank  you  for’l. 
Phil.  Oh,  madam,  pour  not,  too  fast,  joys 
on  me, 

Rut  sprinkle  'em  so  gently,  I may  stand  ’em. 
It  is  enough  at  first,  you’ve  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
With  which,  as  with  your  lovely, you  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

Erota.  Philander,  you  have  long  profess’d 
to  love  me. 

Phil.  Have  1 but  profess’d  it,  madam  ? 
Erota  Nay,  but  h*ar  me. 

Phil.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 
Erota.  And  I will  speak  more  truly,  if 
more  can  be ; 

Nor  shall  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles. 
But  plain  as  truth  Itself.  I love  this  gentleman. 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  under- 
stand it. 

1 that  have  look’d  with  scornful  eves  on  thee. 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now 
pray’d. 

In  a petitionary  kind  almost,  [‘must  say) 
This  man,  this  well-deserving  man,  (that  I 
To  look  upon  this  beauty ; yet  you  see 
He  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Thau  he  will  turn  ’em  this  way. 

Philander,  you  look  pale,  I’ll  talk  no  more. 
Phil.  Pray,  go  forward ; 1 would  be  your 
martyr : 

To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live,  [for  me? 

Erota.  Will  you  go  to  him  then,  and  speak 
You  Ifave  lov’d  longer,  but  not  ferventer. 


[Act  3. 

Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  cv’n  for  yourself;  then  how  will 
you  for  me. 

Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself. 

Phil.  The  curses  of  dissemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I do  not  so! 

Erota.  \ ou  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak 
boldlier,  . [your  own; 

Better,  in  their  friend’s  cause  still,  than  in 
But  speak  your  utmost,  yet  you  cannot  feign; 

I will  stand  by,  and  blush,  to  witness  it. 

Tell  him,  since  1 beheld  him,  1 have  lost 
The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest, 11 
A uuiet  bosom,  ami  the  state  I went  with  ; 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud. 

And  made  the  living  but  a dead  Erota. 

Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleas’d 
W ith  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these. 

Tell  him -Philander ! prince!  1 talk  in 

To  you ; you  do  not  mark  me.  [vain 

; Phil.  Indeed  I do. 

Erota.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale. 

As  thou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 

Phil.  Not,  if  1 can  hut  live  to  tell  it. 
Erota.  It  may  be,  you  have  not  the  heart 
Phil.  I have  a will.  Pm  sure,  howe’er  my 
heart  [I’ll  try. 

May  play  the  coward.  But,  if  you  please, 
Erota.  If  a kiss  will  strengthen  thee,  I 
give  you  leave 

To  challenge  it;  nay,  1 will  give  it  you. 

Phil.  Oh,  that  a man  should  taste  such 
heavenly  bliss. 

And  he  enjoin’d  to  beg  it  for  another! 

Erota.  Alas*  it  is  a misery  I grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I will  suffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phil.  Nay,  madam,  since  I cannot  have 
your  love, 

I wifi  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity; 

For  I had  rjtherhavc  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon 
earth. 

But  how  can  I hope,  with  a feeble  tongue, 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love,  [it? 
When  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work 


■ . . ■ foody  and  rest  ;*  , 

A quiet  bosom y and  the  state  I u'ent  with. 

! Tell  him  how  hr  has  humbled  the  proud , 

And  made  the  living  but  a dead  Erota. 

Tell  him  wit  Italy  that  she  is  letter  pleas'd 

With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these.]  The  relative  these  can  have  no  reference  to 
any  thing  contained  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  hut  plainly  refers  to  food,  rest,  a quiet  bosom,  and 
her  stale,  which  it  cannot  do,  without  much  force,  as  the  lines  at  present  stand;  I have  there- 
fore replaced  them  in  their  natural  order.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  intermediate  lines 
were  added  by  the  Author  after  the  former,  and  so  being  wrote  in  the  margin,  the  transcriber 
or  printer  might  easily  mistake  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  inserted.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  places  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  before  the  third  and  fourth ; but  in  so  doing  he 
has  reversed,  and  not  replaced,  * the  natural  order’  of  the  lines.  Till  she  has,  as  in  the  old 
books,  spoken  of  herself  in  the  third  person,  it  is  absurd  and  inelegant  to  say. 

Tell  him  withal  that  she  is  better  pleas'd', 
nor  is  the  relative  too  distant  to  refer  to. 

The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest. 


Act  4.J  THE  LAWS 

Erota.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Philander;  the 
request 

Is  so  unreasonable,  that  I quit  thee  of  it. 

1 desire  now  no  more  but  the  true  paiii  nee 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which,  I think,  is  ail  the 
physick — . [enough ; 

Phil  Oh,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  ’twtre 
And  I will  wake  him  from  his  apoplexy. 
Aniinous! 

Ant.  My  lord! 

Phil.  Nay,  ’pray, 

No  courtesv  to  me ; you  are  my  lord. 

Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  iniue;  nor  can  you  want  to 
know  it: 

For  look  you,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
Explains  it  now  more  passionately,  in  tears: 
Either  thou  hast  no  heart,  or  a tnarble  one, 

1 f those  drops  cannot  melt  it ! Prithee  look  up, 
And  see  how  sorrow  sit:,  within  her  eyes, 

And  love  the  grief  she  goes  with  (if  not  her) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ; and  ne’er  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so 
stony, 

But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Ant.  He  that  begot  me,  did  beget  these  cares. 
Which  are  good  issues,  tlio’  happily  by  him 
Esteemed  monsters:  Nay.th*  ill-judging  world 
Js  likely  enough  to  give  them  those  characters. 
Phil  What’s  tliis  to  love,  and  to  the  lady? 
He’s  old. 
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Wrathful,  perverse,  self-will’d,  and  full  of 
anger; 

Which  are  his  faults,  but  let  them  not  be 
thine ; * [on  ; 

He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine. 
And  with  them  my  heart!  then  thou  wilt 
lo\  e her. 

Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty. 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a man 
Unworthy  such  a fortune.  Oil,  Antiuous, 
’Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I bear  to  thee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this  : 
And  when  1 have  prevail’d,  let  her  but  say, 

* Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing,' 
It  shall  be  done  together  with  a breath. 

With  the  same  willingness  I live  to  serve  her. 
Erota.  No  more,  Philander. 

Phil.  All  I ha\e  done,  is  little  yet  to  pur* 
pose; 

But,  ere  I leave  him.  I’ll  perceive  him  blush; 
And  make  him  feci  the  |>as*ions  that  I do. 
Every  true  lover  will  assist  me  in’t. 

And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a dart  to  wouiul  this  bosom. 
Erota.  No  more,  no  more.  Philander  1 I 
can  endure  no  more : [peace 

Pray,  let  him  go.  Go,  good  Aniinous;  make 
With  your  own  mind,  no  matter  tho’  I perish ! 

\[Eneunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Hyparcha  and  Mochingo. 

Jftjp.  T CANNOT  help  it. 

Much . Nor  do  I require  it; 

The  malady  needs  no  physiciau.  Help 
Hospital  people. 

Hyp.  1 am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant? 

Mock.  Valiant? 

Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant? 
F«H»lish  woman!  what  wouldst  thou  say? 
thou 

I know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hup.  I can  you. 

For  1 can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  puppy ! 
Mock . You  dodo’t,  1 thank  you. 

Hyp.  That  you’ll  lose  a fortune, 

Which  a cobler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost! 

Moch.  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity; 
For  when  I am  iucens’d  I am  insensible. 


Go,  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  1 discard  her. 

And  throw  a scorn  upon  her,  which  I would 
not, 

But  that  she  docs  me  wrong. 

Enter  Erota  and  Aniinous. 

Erota.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest 
more,  [him  ? 

To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill 
And  shall  a lady  find  less  mercy  from  yon. 
That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her 
ransom, 

Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hath  lock'd  from  all  men  but  thy* 
self?  foffl 

For  shame,  Aniinous;  throw  this  dullness 
Art  thou  a man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 

Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets, 
or  he  sleeps:  ** 


19  He  must  hear  drums , and  trumpets  e'er  he  sleeps.4]  It  was  dullness,  which  Hyparcha 
calls  sleepiness,  that  is  complained  of,  and  I doubt  not  but  the  sense  of  this  line  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  it  was  originally,  by  the  accidental  change  of  a particle.  E’er  should  be  either 
or  or  else . I prefer  the  former,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 

‘ He’s  for  a jig  or  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.’  Hamlet. 

Seward. 
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And  at  this  instant  dreams  he’s  in  his  armour. 
These  iron-hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold, 

'Till  they  be  beaten  to  a woman's  arms! 

And  then  they  love  ’em  better  than  their  own; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourself. 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  become  so 
wretched,  [made  me ! 

To  think,  on  such  a wretch  as  grief  hath 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  ilcav'n, 
Altho*  it  still  speak  to  ’em  in  its  glories; 

For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of 
man, 

There  is  a plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs. 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  came 
from.  , 

Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue. 

As  1 the  happiness  th^t  1 avoid. 

That  doubles  mv  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  some  wilderness,  or  to  your  grave, 

And  there  And  belter  comforts  than  in  me  ; 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together ! 

Erota  They  should, 

If  thou  hadst  but  my  love  and  I thy  cares. 
Ant.  W hat  wild  beast  in  the  desari  but 
would  be 

Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruel  tv, 
Tho‘  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil’d ! 
Hut  I am  savager  than  any  beast. 

And  shall  be  so  till  Decius  do  arrive; 

Whom  with  so  much  submission  1 have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
iiis  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
lie  much  more  cruel  than  I am  to  you.10 
Erota.  Is’l  but  your  father's  pardon  you 
desire?  • 

Ant.  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next 
that,  l;ke  yours. 

Enter  Decius. 

Erota.  Decius  is  come.  [prebend 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend!  If  l not  aj> 
Too  much  of  joy,  there’s  comfort  in  thv  looks. 
Erota.  There  is  indeed ; 1 prithee,  Decius, 
speak  it. 

Dec.  How!  prithee, Decius?  this  woman's 
strangely  alter'd. 

Ant.  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend, 
and  tell  me  how 

Tlie  reverend  blessing  of  my  life  receiv’d 
My  humble  lines?  Y\  ept  he  for  joy  ? 

Dec.  No;  there’s  a letter  will  inform  you 
more.  [you : 

Yet  1 can  tell  you  what  1 think  will  grieve 
The  old  man  is  iu  want,  and  angry  still. 

And  poverty’s  the  bellows  to  the  coal. 

More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  1 imagine. 
Ant.  What’s  here?  how’s  this?  It  caunot 
be!  Now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Erota.  In  his  looks 

1 read  a world  of  changes.  Decius,  mark, 


[Act  4. 

With  what  a sad  amazement  he  surveys 
The  news!  Canst  thou  guess  what  it  is? 

Dec.  None  good,  I fear. 

Erota.  I fear  so  too ; and  then--— 

Ant.  It  is  her  hand! 

Erota.  Are  you  not  well? 

Ant . Too  well.  If  1 were  aught 
Hut  rock,  this  letter  would  conclude  my 
miseries. 

Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  me  then. 

In  what  a case  1 stand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  worst  is 
Your  father’s  lowness  and  distaste? 

Ant.  No,  Decius; 

My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her;  and,  to  express  sincerely 
llis  constant  truth,  hath,  like  a noble  gentle- 
man. 

Discover’d  plots  of  treachery,  contriv’d 
Ry  false  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  generally 
Candy’s  confusion. 

Dec.  Tig  a generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando 

Ant.  Tis  and  1 could  wish 
All  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 

You  And  tiie  sum  ou  t,  madam? 

Erota.  Yes,  1 do.  [oppress’d 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  thinx  a heart 
With  such  a throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought?  Love  frees  all  toils  but 
one; 

Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Erota.  Will’t  please  you  speak  my  doom? 
Ant.  Alas,  great  lady. 

Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a desperate  man. 
That  is  quite  cast  away?  Oh,  had  you  not 
Procur’d  the  senate’s  warrant  to  enforce 
Mv  stay,  I had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news. 
W hat  would  you  have  me  do? 

Erota.  Dive  me,  or  kill  me! 

One  word  shall  seuteuce  cither:  For,  as  truth 
Is  ju»t,  if  you  refuse  me,  I am  resolute 
Not  to  out-livc  my  thraldom. 

Ant.  Gentle  lady! 

Erota.  Say,  must  I live,  or  die? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
He  so  inexorable?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouring  your  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  proffer’d : Pray,  Sir,  entertain  iu 
Eiota.  What  is  my  sentence? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Erota.  As  thou  art  gentle,  speak  those 
words  again! 

Ant.  Madam,  you  have  prevail’d;  yet# 
give  nie  leave. 

Without  offence,  ere  I resign  the  interest 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your 
sccresy. 

Erota.  Antinous,  ’tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ant,  Madam,  thus  then ; 


Be  much  more  crueller  than  I to  you!\  First  folio  and  Seward.  The  intermediate  copies 
preserve  grammar,  and  neglect  measure. 
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My  father  stands  for  certain  sums  engag’d 
To  treacherous  Gonzalo,  and  has  mortgag’d 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him : 

If  you  receive  this  mortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonzalo  to  my  father, 

1 am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Erota.  You’ll  love  me  then? 

Ant.  Provided,  madam,  that  my  father 
know  not 

I am  an  agent  for  him. 

Erola.  if  I fail 

In  this,  I am  unworthy  to  be  lov’d. 

Ant.  Then,  with  your  favour,  thus  I seal 
my  truth.  fingly 

To-day,20  and  Decius,  witness  how  unenang- 
I shall  still  love  Erota ! 

Erola.  Thou  hast  quicken’d 
A dving  heart,  Antinous. 

t)ec.  This  is  well. 

Much  happiness  to  both! 

Enter  Ifyparcha. 

Hyp . *The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  you,  madam. 

Erota.  ’Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Withdraw,  Antinous;  here’s  a closet,  where 
You  may  nartake  his  errand.  Let  him  enter. 
Ant.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary.  [Exit. 
Erota.  Fear  it  not; 

1 will  be  ready  for  him,  to  entertain  him 
(Enter  Gonzalo.) 

With  smiling  welcome. — Noble  Sir,  you  take 
Advantage  of  the  time;  it  had  been  fit 
Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have 
fashion’d 

A more  prepared  state. 

Con.  D’you  mock  me,  madam? 

Erota.  Trust  inc,  you  wrong  your  judg- 
ment, to  repute 

My  gratitude  a fault:  I have  examin’d 
Your  |K>rtly  carriage,  and  will  now  coufess 
It  hath  i*ot  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  wind’s  turn’d;  [madam, 

I thought ’t wou}d  come  to  this — It  pleas’d  us. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love: 

Have  you  consider’d* on't? 

Erota.  With  more  than  common 
Content:  But,  Sir,  if  what  you  spake  you 
meant, 

A s 1 have  cause  to  douht,  then*-— 

Gon.  What,  sweet  lady? 

Erota.  Melhinks  we  should  lay  by  this 
form  of  stateliness; 

l^ove’s  courtship  is  familiar ; and,  for  instance. 
See  what  a change  it  hath  begot  in  me: 

1 could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 


Gon.  And  I,  and  I ; we  meet  in  one  self- 
centre 

Of  bless’d  content. 

Erota.  I hope  my  weakness,  Sir, 

Shall  not  deserve  neglect;  but  if  it  prove  so, 
1 am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous ; you  will  smart  for’t 
one  day.  [lain, 

Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a vil- 
If  I love  not  sincerely! 

Erola.  ’Would  I knew  it 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command. 

Erota.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

To  marry  me? 

Gon.  llow!  mean?  Nay  more,  I mean 
To  make  you  empress  of  my  earthly  fortunes. 
Regent  of  my  desires;  for  did  you  covet 
To  dc  a real  queen,  I could  advance  you. 
Erota.  Now  I perceive  you  slight  me,  and 
would  make  me 

More  simple  than  my  sex’s  frailty  warrants. 
Gon.  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be 
a queen. 

Erota.  On  those  conditions  call  me  yours. 
Gon.  Enough. 

But  arc  we  safe? 

Erota.  Assuredly. 

Gon.  In  short 

Yet,  lady,  first  be  plain : Would  you  not  chuse 
Much  rather  to  .prefer  your  own  sun-rising. 
Than  any’s  else,  tho’  ne’er  so  near  entitled 
By  blood,  or  right  of  birth? 

Erota.  It  is  a question 
Needs  not  a resolution. 

Gon.  Good ; what  if 
I set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head? 
Erota.  I were  a queen  indeed  then. 

Gon.  N^adam,  know  [him 

There’s  but  a boy  ’twixt  you  and  it;  suppose 
Transhap’d  into  an  angel. 

Erota.  Wise  Gonzalo! 

I cannot  but  admire  thee! 

Gon.  *Tis  worth  thinking  on; 

Besides,  your  husband  shallWdukeof  Venice. 
Erota.  Gonzalo,  duke  of  Venice! 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say? 

Erota.  Pish!  you  but  dally  with  me;  and 
would  lull  me 

In  a rich  golden  dream.  [truth. 

Gon.  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my 
Erota.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
apprehend 

The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gon.  Why,  thus — — 

Erota.  You  shall  not; 

We  may  be  over-heard ; affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
Not  to  the  air  itself:  You  shall  in  writing 


10  thus  I seal  my  truth , ^ 

To  day,  and  Dcciits  witness  how  unchangingly^)  Mr.  Seward  expunges  the  words  to 
dayt  * as  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  hurtful  to  the  measure;’  but  this  is  too  arbitrary;  and 
the  old  reading,  properly  stopped,  is  good  sense,  not  unpoclical,  nor  more  redundant  than  the 
measure  often  is.  T he  day  is  no  uncommon  adjuration,  and  in  that  sense  we  here  understand 
it. 
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Draw  out  the  full  design;  which  if  effected, 

I am  as  I profess. 

Gon.  On,  I applaud 
Your  ready  care,  and  secresy. 

Erota . Gonzalo, 

There  is  a bar  yet,  'twixt  our  hopes  and  us. 
And  that  must  be  remov’d. 

Con.  What  is’t? 

Erota.  Old  Cassilaot.  [ruins 

Gon.  Ha?  fear  not  him:  I build  upon  his 
Already. 

Erota.  I would  find  a smoother  course 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon.  A»  how? 

Erota.  VVe'il  talk  in  private; 

I have  a ready  plot. 

Gon.  1 shall  adore  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annophel. 

Fern.  Madam,  altho’  1 hate  unnoble  prac- 
tices, [what 

And  therefore  have  perform’d  no  more  than 
1 ought  for  honour’s  sake;11  yet,  Annophel, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  spur,  to  urge  me 
forward 

For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 
Fern.  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I 
miss 

My  comforts  here : The  brother  and  the  sister 
Have  double  conquer’d  me,  but  thou  mayst 
triumph. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  I have  a father. 

Fern.  Yes,  a brave  one:  [pincss 

Couldst  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  hap- 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a dower 
Fit  for  a prince.  What  say  you?  * 

Anno.  You’ve  deserv’d 
As  much  as  1 should  grant. 

Fern.  By  this  fair  hand 
I take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I dare  not. 

Imagine  in  tny  silence. 

Fern.  Thou’rt  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cassilanc  and  Arcuncs. 

Cass.  I'll  tell  thee  how:  Baldwin  the  em- 
peror. 

Pretending  title,  more  thro’  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conouest,  or  descent,  usurp’d 
The  stile  of  lord  oer  all  the  Grecian  islands, 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  preferr’d  the  marquis  Mount- 
ferato 

To  be  our  governor:  The  Cretans,  vex’d 
By  the  ambitious  rI  urks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  th’  emperor,  receiv’d  for  general 


[Act  4. 

This  Mountferato;  he,  the  wars  appeas’d. 
Plots  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  takes 
money 

Of  them  for  Candy ; they  paid  well,  he  steals 
Away  in  secret;  since  wnich  time,  that  right 
The  slate  of  Venice  claims  o’er  Candy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest: 
Anti  hence  grows  all  our  quarrel. 

Arc.  So  an  usurer  [trash 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might  with  some  bags  of 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cass.  Money,  Arcanes, 

Is  now  a god  on  earth:  It  cracks  virginities, 
And  turns  a Christian,  Turk  j 
Bribes  Justice,  cut-throats  Honour,  does 
what  not? 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cass.  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest, 

Nor  me  a coward. Now,  Sir,  here  is 

homely. 

But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fern.  Sir,  1 find  it. 

Arc.  And  like  it,  do  you  not? 

Fern.  My  repair  speaks  for  me. 

Cass.  Fernando,  wc  were  speaking  of—r 
how’s  this? 

Enter  Gonzalo , and  Gaspero  with  a casket. 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  servant. 

Cass.  Creditors,  my  lord,  [goes, 

Are  masters,  and  no  servants:  As  the  world 
Debtors  arc  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They’ve  been  beholden  to ; in  which  respect, 
I should  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Me,  my  lord? 

You  owe  me  nothing, 

Cass.  Wliat,  nor  love,  nor  money? 

Gon.  Yes,  love,  1 hope;  not  money. 

Cass.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  ’Tis  done  already: 

See,  Sir,  your  mortgage ; which  I only  took, 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried:  I yield  it  up  again;  *lis  yours. 
Cass.  A re  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Gon.  Tis  your  own. 

Cass.  Pish,  pish!  I’ll  not  receive  what  is 
not  mine ; 

That  were  a dangerous  business. 

Gon.  Sir,  I’m  paid  for’t; 

The  sums  yon  borrow’d  are  return’d,  the  bonds 
Cancell’d,  and  your  acquittance  formally  scal’d; 
Look  here.  Sir;  Gaspero  is  witness  to  it. 
Gasp.  My  honour’d  lord,  1 am. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 

Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  you  all  shall  testify, 
That  I acquit  lord  Cassilanc  for  ever. 

Of  any  debts  to  me. 


I ought  for  honour  s safety  ] I have  not  rejected  safety  as  thinking  it  nonsense,  but  be- 
cause the  more  natural  word  belter  suits  the  measure.  1 allow  that  where  a pause  happens  in 
the  middle  of  a verse,  a redundant  syllable  is  often  flung  in  by  Shakespeare  as  well  as  our  Au- 
livoi*.  But  one  should  not  supjiose  them  to  vary  a natural  phrase  on  purpose  to  do  it. 

Seward. 
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Acts.] 

Casp.  ‘Tis  plain  and  ample.-* 

Anno . Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  us 
fairly!  [earnest, 

Cass.  Hut,  hark  ye,  hark  ye!  If  you  be  in 
Whence  conies  this  bounty?  or  whose  is’t? 
Con.  In  short. 

The  great  Eroia,  by  this  secretary. 

Return’d  me  my  fill!  due. 

Cass.  Erota ! — Why 
Should  she  do  this? 

Con  You  must  ask  her  the  cause  ; 

She  knows  it  best. 

Cass.  So  ho,  Arcanes!  none 
Rut  women  pity  us!  soft-hearted  women! 

I am  become  a brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I not? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 
Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  sendees, 
And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  some 
others. 


4b3 

It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disestcem  ner  favours. 

Anno.  Sir,  she  ever 

For  your  sake  most  respectively  lov’d  me. 
Cass.  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this 
kingdom. 

Are  herein  (let  me  speak  it  without  arrogance) 
Beholden  to  her:  I will  thank  her  for  it; 
And  if  she  have  reserv’d  a means  whereby 
I may  rejwy  this  bounty  with  some  service. 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness.  Come,  Sirs, 
We’II  taste  a cup  of  wine  together  now. 

Gon,.  Fernando,  I must  speak  with  you  in 

secret.  ^ [well. 

Fern.  You  shall. Now,  Gaspcro,  all's 

Gon.  There’s  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with.*3 
Come,  there's  no  master-piece  in  .art,  like 

policy.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 

Fern.  fT'IlE  senate  is  inform’d  at  full. 

Mich.  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet? 

Fern.  Nor  thinks 

Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  discover’d. 

He  tats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and 
kingdoms. 

And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself;  when, 
truly, 

None  is  so  grossly  gull’ll  as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A more  arch  villain. 

Fern.  Peace ; the  senate  comes. 

Enter  Porphycio , Possenne , Senators , Gas- 
pero , attendants. 

Porph.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in 
Of  civil  honesty  1 [forms 

Poss.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heav’n  reveal  it! 

Fern.  Gracious  lords! 


Gasp.  Th’  ambassador. 

Lord  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Porph.  You’re  most  welcome; 

Your  master  is  a iust  and  noble  prince. 

Mich.  My  lords,  lie  bad  me  say,  that  you 
may  know  [ought. 

How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes 
Defies,  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacheries. 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 

Or  else  to  send  him  home  to  Venice. 

. Poss.  Herein 

The  duke  is  royal.  Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come  ? 

Gasp.  My  lords, 

He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enter  Philander  and  Melitus . 

Porph.  You,  Fernando,  [prince. 

Have  made  the  state  your  debtor. — Worthy 
We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence. 
In  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 


**  Gasp.  Til  plain  and  ample: 

Fortune  will  once  again,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  gives  these  two  lines  to  Castilanc ; and  says, 
they  evidently  belong  to  him ; but  surely  'tis  plain  and  ample  may  be  spoken  by  Gaspcro , as 
witness  to  the  acquittance;  and  the  other  line  will  come  from  either  Annophel  or  Arcanes  with 
much  more  propriety  than  from  Casstiane. 

%3  Gasp.  There's  news 

You  must  be  acquainted  tiitk. 

Come  there's  no  master-piece  of  art  like  policy .]  This  bat  line  is  a repetition  of  Gon* 
talo's  vain  opinion  of  his  own  jxilicy,  I therefore  ttiiuk  that  the  whole  speech  belonged  to 
him.  And  it  is  artful  to  make  Gonzalo  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  politics,  when  the 
reader  knows,  that  he  is  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Gaspcro  is  to  speak  it,  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  beard  from  Fernando  the  conversation  which  had  passed  betw  een  Gonzalo  and 
mm.  Seward. 
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Act  5.] 

Yet  these  were  bnt  additions  to  complete 
A well-accomplish'd  soldier:  I did  more  yet; 
I made  him  chief  commander  in  the  Held 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment;  train’d  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a martialist : 

But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude. 

You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts. 
First  kick’d  against  mine  honour,  scorned  all 
My  services,  then  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himself.  Yet,  not  content  with  this. 
He,  lastly,  hath  conspir’d  my  death,  and 
sought 

Means  to  engage  me  to  this  lady's  debt. 
Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  could  never 
Give  satisfaction  to.  Now,  honour'd  fathers, 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 

And  you  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Think  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him. 
Phil.  Can  this  be  so.  Anti  nous? 

Ant.  'Tis  all  true,  [my  faults 

Nor  hath  my  much-wrong’d  father  limn’d 
In  colours  half  so  black,  as  in  themselves 
My  guilt  hath  dy’d  them : Were  there  mercy 
left. 

Yet  mine  own  sha  me  would  be  my  executioner! 
Lords,  I am  guilty. 

Erota.  Thou  holiest.  An tinous. 

Thine  innocence!  Alas,  my  lords,  he’s  despe- 
rate, [not  credit 

And  talks  he  knows  not  what;  you  must 
His  lunacy:  I can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation. — Cassilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful;  1 beg  it. 

Cass.  Time,  nor  fate, 

The  world,  or  what  is  iu  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  He  shall  die! 

Erota.  The  senate's 

Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers’,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  Thou  shalt  die! 

Ant.  Why,  madam. 

Are  yc  all  marble? 

Pats.  Leave  your  shifts,  A mi  nous. 

What  plead  you  to  your  father's  accusation? 
Ant.  Most  fully  guilty. 

Poss.  You  have  doom’d  yourself; 

We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Cass.  A burthen’d  conscience 
W ill  nev  er  need  a hangman.  1 iadst  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov’d  thy  tongue  a 
liar. 

Erota.  Thy  sword?  Wretched  old  man, 
hast  liv’d  too  long. 

To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave ; 

Thou  art  a man  condemn’d.  My  lords,  this 
tyrant 


Had  perish’d  but  for  me;  I still  supplied 
His  miserable  wants ; I sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food;  the  bread  ne  eat 
Was  from  my  purse : When  he,  vainglori- 
ously 

To  dive  into  the  people’s  hearts,  had  pawn'd 
His  birth-right,  1 redeem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him. 
And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 

That  he  would  please  to  new-reccive  his  son 
Into  his  favour;  for  whose  love,  I told  him, 

1 had  been  still  so  friendly : But  then  he. 

As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature, 
Distracted,  like  a mad  man,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us: 

For  why,  my  lords,  since,  by  the  law,  all 
mean 

Is  blotted  out  of  your  commission,46 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accus’d 
Noble  Antinous,  ht9  unblemish'd  son. 

So  I accuse  his  father,  and  crave  judgment ! 
Cass.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles 
forg’d 

By  combination,  to  defeat  tl»e  process  * 

Of  justice.'  I will  have  Aminous’  Hfel 
Arc.  Sir,  what  d’you  mean? 

Erota.  1 will  have  Cussilatie’s!  [stream 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the 
Of  your  affections  this  way?  Have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave. 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  in  a shrowd 
Steep’d  in  my  father’s  blood?  As  vou  are 
woman,  [nest. 

As  the  protest!  of  love  you  vow’d  were  ho- 
Be  gentler  to  my  father! 

Erota.  Cassifane, 

Thou  hast  a heart  of  flint : Let  my  entreaties 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  un feign’d 
Melt  it;  yet  be  a lather  to  thy  son. 

Unmask  thv  long-besotted  judgment,  see 
A low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I beseech  you! 

Cass.  Pish ! you  cozen 
Your  hopes ; your  plots  are  idle:  I am  resolute. 
Erota.  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 

Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a beguiling  softness!  1 will  stand. 

Like  the  earth's  centre,  unmov’d.  Lords, 
your  breath 

Must  finish  these  divisions:  I confess. 
Civility  doth  teach  I should  not  speak 
Against  a lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  great  Krota;  but  her  injuries. 

Ana  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  fathers 
Dec.  W hither  run  you? 

Ant.  For,  honour’d  fathers,  that  you  all 
may  know 


46  - all  meant 

Is  blotted  out  your  commission.']  The  verb  being  in  the  singular  number  makes  it  pro- 

bable, though  not  certain,  that  the  nominative  was  so  too;  ana  the  sense,  if  not  grammar, 
requires  the  change.  ‘ Since  your  commission  allows  no  Mean  or  midway  between  the  death 
f or  absolute  acquittance  of  the  party  accused.’  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended.  Mr. 
$vmpson  reads  'mends,  i.  e.  Amends.  Death  being  the  only  amends  or  atonement  that  the  lew 
allow’d.  Scv>ari. 

Vo l.  L 4 A 
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f Act  6. 


That  I alone  am  not  unmatchable 
In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps, 

You  might  conceive,  as  yet  the  case  appears, 
That  this  foul  $tain  and  guilt  run  in  a blood  ; 
Before  this  presence,  I accuse  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 

Cast.  Impudent  traitor! 

Phil.  Her?  Oh,  spare,  Antinous! 

The  world  reputes  thee  valiant;  do  not  sod 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a cowardice 
As  nuird’ring  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on 
thee. 

Ant.  Brave  prince,  with  what  nnwilling- 
. ness  I force 

Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness. 
All  these  about  me:  She  is  bloody-minded. 
And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour: 

It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her. 

Shall  I have  audience? 

Erota.  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 

Dec.  Your  memory  will  rot. 

Ant.  Cast  all  your  eyes  [woman ! 17 

On  this— what  shall  I call  her?  — ruthless 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam’d  passion. 

Or  name  it  as  you  list,  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  she  vow'd  at  last 
She  could  not,  would  not  live,  ualess  I 
grand 

What  she  long  sued  for:  I,  in  tender  pity. 

To  save  a lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 

Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis’d  to  be  hers: 
Nor  urg'd  1 aught  from  her  but  secrecy; 

And  then  enjoin'd  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I perceiv  d my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to.  W hat,  shall  I 
heap  up 

I/>ng  repetitions?  She,  to  quit  my  pity, 

Not  only  hath  discover’d  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promis'd  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit: 

For  which,  since  I must  die,  ] crave  a like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her; 

Not  that  I covet  blood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falshood  on  some  other. 
Perhaps  more  wprthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 
Porph.  If  this  be  true— 

Erota.  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is. 
Indifferent,  upright;  I do  plead  guilty. 

Now,  Sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 
'Las  man,  1 meant  noi  to  outlive  thy  doom ! 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death? 

Cuss.  Hear  me!  The  villain 
Scandals  her,  honour'd  lords. 

Erota.  Leave  off  to  dote, 

And  die  a wise  man. 

Ant.  I am  over-reach’d. 

And  master’d  in  my  own  resolution. 

Phil.  Will  you  be  wilful,  madam  ? Here's 
Of  love’s  disdain.  [the  curse 


Cast.  Why  sit  you  like  dumb  statues? 
Demur  no  longer. 

Post.  Cassilane,  Erota, 

Antinous,  death  ye  ask,  and  'tis  your  dooms: 
You  iu  your  follies  liv’d,  die  in  your  follies. 
Cass.  1 am  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it, 
Erota.  Yes, 

And  f : Antinous  hath  been  gracious  1 
Ant.  Sir, 

May  I presume  to  crave  a blessing  from  you 
Before  we  part? 

Cass.  Yes,  such  a one  as  parents 
Uestow  on  cursed  sons!  Now,  now  I laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  arc  both 
cheated 

Of  life  and  comfort.  Look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 

1 go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less. 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  cozen'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years. 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  Now 

( Enter  Annophel.) 

My  vengeance  is  made  full! — Welcome,  my 
joy! 

Thou  com’st  to  take  a seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand:  I’m  dead 
Already,  girl;  and  so  is  she,  and  he: 

We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno.  I have  heard  all ; 

Nor  shall  you  die  alone.  Lords,  on  my  knee 
I beg  for  justice  too. 

Porph.  ’Gainst  whom?  for  what? 

Anno.  First,  let  me  be  resolv’d,  does  the 
law  favour 

None,  be  they  ne’er  so  mighty? 

Porph.  Not  the  greatest.  [titude. 

Anno.  Then  justly  I accuse  of  foul  ingra- 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all!  not  one 
Excepted ! 

Post.  & Porph.  Us? 

Phil.  Annophel! 

Anno.  You’re  the  authors  [miee 

Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed ! When  your  ene- 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children 
suck'd  not  [sters 

Safe  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  your  very  cloy- 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting-holes  of  re- 
fuge [own: 

Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your 
In  this  most  desp'rate  ecstasy,  my  father. 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guard  your  lives,  but  did  so,  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe;  for  you  he  pawn’d  his  lands. 
To  nay  your  soldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Rcfus  d to  strike  a blow.  But,  lords,  when 
|>cace  [home, 

WTas  purchas’d  for  you,  and  victory  brought 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coflers 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 
To  liiy  un minded  father?  He  was  glad 


17  Truthless  woman.']  1 have  ventured  to  change  the  epithet  here  by  striking  off  a letter; 
not  but  1 allow  the  former  u>  be  good  sense;  but  as  Erota  s want  of  compassion  to  Cassilant 
was  the -sole  cause  of  Aiitinous’s  anger,  ruthless  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  epithet. 

- - Seward  - 
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Act  5.] 

To  live  retir’d  in  want,  in  penury. 

Whilst  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him ! The  sum  of  all  is  this; 
You’ve  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I crave 
The  rigour  of  the  hw  against  you  all. 

Cass.  My  royal-spi riled  daughter! 

Erota.  Annophel, 

Thou  art  a worthy  wench ; let  me  embrace 
thee.  [they  are  no  places 

Anno.  Lords,  why  d’ye  keep  your  seat.*? 
For  such  as  are  offenders. 

Post.  Tho’  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane’ s engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew  [law. 

How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a breach  of 
1 yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

Porp/i.  So  [left 

Must  I.  Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  you  are 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference; 

And,  as  you  arc  a prince,  be  a protector 
To  woful  Candy. 

Phil.  What  a scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardness,  old  man. 
Drawn  on  thy  country  ’s  bosom ! And,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  stil’d  thy  country's  only  patron. 

Thy  malice  hath  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  hell,  to  be  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer ! Dost  thou  yet  perceive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with*  that  at  once  hast  robb’d  this 
kingdom 

Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

Erota.  Children  yet  [nam’d! 

Unborn  will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art 
Arc.  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed ; 

The  furies  will  abhor  it! 

Dec.  What  the  sword  [nour. 

Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  ho- 
A bare,1*  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 

Hath  brought  on  Candy ! Candy  groans;  not 
That  are  to  die.  [these 

Phil.  Tit  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  9ee 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stabb’st  the  land 
Thee  life  and  name.  [that  gave 

Dec.  ’Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 
The  mischief  of  your  folly.19 
Cass.  Annophel? 

Anno.  I will  not  he  entreated. 

Cass.  Prithee,  Annophel!  [which 

Anno.  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a mercy. 
You  in  yourself  allow  not? 

Cass.  Tis  the  law. 


That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
Th’  offender,  he  is  freed.  1st  not  so,  lords  ? 

Porph.  & Pots.  Tis  so. 

Cass.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is: 
I am  awak’d,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethar&v  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  becharm’d:  Live,  live,  my  match- 
less son,  [bless  d 

Bless’d  in  thy  father’s  blessing;  taern  mom 
In  thine  own  virtues.  1 ,et  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
W ith  my  unmanly  tears ! Rise ; 1 forgive  thcel 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  1 shall  he  thy  father. 
Forgive  me ! I can  speak  no  inure. 

Ant.  Dear  Sir,  [don  f 

You  new-beget  me  now.— Madam,  your  par- 
1 heartily  remit  you. 

Erota.  1 as  freely 
Discharge  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno.  My  gracious  lords, 

Repute  me  not  a blemish  to  my  sex, 
in  that  I strove  to  cure  a desperate  evil 
With  a more  violent  remedy : Your  lives. 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

Phil.  Then  with"  consent 
Be  reconcil’d  on  all  sides : Please  you,  fathers. 
To  take  your  places. 

Pots.  Let’s  a«ain  ascend,  [now. 

With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Hcav'n!  And 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enter  Gaspero  and  Mclitns , with  GonzaU. 

Mel.  Two  hours  and  more.  Sir, 

The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Gon.  And  I not  know  it? 

Who  sits  with  them? 

Met.  My  lord  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon . Gaspero, 

Why,  how  comes  that  to  pass? 

Gasp.  Some  weighty  cause, 

I warrant  you. 

Gon.  Now,  lords,  the  business?  Hal 
Who’s  here?  Erota! 

Porph . Secretary,  do  your  charge 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon.  Traitor? 

Gasp.  Yes,  Gonzalo,  traitor! 

Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candy 
I do  arrest  thee. 

Gon.  Me,  thou  dog? 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 

Mich.  With  licence 

From  this  grave  senate,  I arrest  thee  likewise 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 


**  A brave,  cold , weak — ] As  none  of  the  epithets  beside  the  first  are  ironical,  1 doubt  not 
but  brave  was  a mistake  instead  of  the  natural  word,  which  I have,  1 believe,  only  restored. 
Mr.  Sympson  has  sent  me  also  the  same  emendation.  Seward. 

**  Dec.  ’ Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 

Cass.  The  mischief  of  your  Jolly. * 

Porph.  & Poss.  Annophel! J The  impropriety  of  Cassilane* s speaking  the  second  of  these 
lines  struck  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  gave  it  to  Arcanes ; but  wc  sec  no  reason  for  Decuts  being 
interrupted  by  any  person,  nor  can  we  believe  the  Poets  intended  he  should.  The  last  line 
•nmes  very  well  from  Cassilane , but  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  belong  to  the  Senators. 
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Con.  Ha! 

Is  Michael  here?  Nay,  then  I see 
I ain  undone. 

Erota.  I shall  not  be  your  queen. 

Your  duchess,  or  your  empress. 

Gon.  Dull,  dull  brain! 

Oh,  1 am  fool’d  1 

Gasp.  Look,  Sir,  d’you  know  this  hand? 
Mich.  D’you  know  this  seal? — First,  lords, 
he  writes  to  Venice, 

To  make  a perfect  league ; during  which  time 
He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  pay. 
Bribe  all  the  ccutinels  throughout  this  king- 
dom, . 

Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a banquet  poison 
The  prince  and  greatest  peers,  and,  in  con- 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice.  [elusion. 

Gasp.  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  the  lady  Erota, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength. 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Ot  her  and  Candy. 

Erota.  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true : What  then? 

Poss.  My  lord  ambassador. 

What’s  your  demand? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 

Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves. 

Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a slave  to  Venice. 
Porpli.  Wc  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon.  Oh,  the  devils, 

That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate! 

A politician?  fool!  Destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both! 

Porph.  & Poss.  Away  with  him. 

Mel.  Come,  Sir,  I'll  see  you  safe. 

[Exeunt  Gonz.  & Mel. 
Erota.  Lords,  ere  you  part. 

Be  witness  to  another  c hange  of  wonder : 
Antinous,  now  be  hold,  before  this  presence. 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  1 us’d 
The  humblest  means  utTcction  could  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant.  Madam,  I must  confess  it. 

And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Erota.  Yes,  Antinous, 


[Act  S. 

My  servant,  for  my  lord  thou  shalt  be  never : 

I here  disclaim  the  interest  thou  hadsf  once 
In  my  too- passionate  thoughts.  Most  noble 
prince. 

If  yet  a relick  of  thy  wonted  flames  [not 
Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  then  I blush 
To  offer  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee  that  hast  deserv’d  it  best 
Phil.  Oh,  madam, 

You  play  with  my  calamity! 

Erota.  I.et  Heav'n 
Record  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phil.  Yv  ith  more  joy 
Than  I have  words  to  utter,  I accept  it 
I also  pawn  you  mine. 

Erota.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unsought  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  lov’d ; nor  did  Antinous. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  are  beholden  to  him ; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a pride. 
Which  to  a virtuous  wife  had  been  a monster. 
Phil.  For  which  I'll  rank  him  »ny  deserv- 
ing friend. 

Ant.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  you,  as  I 
could  wish 

To  him  I honour  most! 

Cass.  Oh,  my  Antinous, 

My  own,  my  own  good  son  1 
Fern.  One  suit  1 have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando? 

Fern.  Lord  Cassilanc,  to  you. 

Cass.  To  me? 

Fern.  This  lady 
Hath  promis’d  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing.  Sir! 

Brother,  your  love! 

Ant.  You  cannot.  Sir,  bestow  her 
On  a more  noble  gentleman. 

Cass.  Say st  thou  so, 

Antinous?  I confirm  it.  Here,  Fernando, 
Live  both  as  one;  she’s  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  sister, 

I honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  love. 

This  is  a day  of  triumph ; all  contention* 

Are  happily  accorded.  Candy’s  peace 
Secur'd,  and  Venice  vow’d  a worthy  friend. 

[Exeunt. 
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THE  FALSE  ONE.' 

A TRAGEDY. 


Gardiner,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  in  his  Commendatory  Verses,  ascribes  this  excellent 
Tragedy  to  him  alone;  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the 
first  representation,  and  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  speak  of  ‘ Those  who  penn’d 
* this.’  The  False  One  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  16-17. — We  do  not  know 
that  this  Tragedy  ever  received  any  alterations,  or  that  it  has  been  performed  in  the  course 
of  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


New  titles  warrant  not  a play  for  new. 

The  subj  ect  being  old ; and  *tis  as  true. 

Fresh  and  neat  matter  may  with  ease  be 

fram’d 

Out  of  their  stories,  that  have  olt  been 
nam’d 

With  glory  on  the  stage:  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam’s  tragedy. 
That  writes  hi9  love  to  Hecuba?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Caesar’s  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
I'  th*  capitoi,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  the  judicious:  Nor  will  such  blame 


Those  who  penn’d  this,  for  barrenness,  when 
thev  find 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 
Express'd  to  th’  height,  with  us  a maid,  and 
free, 

And  how  he  rated  her  virginity: 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 
Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony. 

What  we  present  and  offer  to  your  view. 
Upon  their  faiths,  the  stage  yet  never  knew: 
Let  reason  then  first  to  your  wills  give  laws. 
And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their  cause. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Julius  Casar,  emperor  of  Rome. 
Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt. 

C an  honest  counsellor,  priest  of 
Achoreos,|  Ifis 

Photinus,  a politician , minion  to  Ptolomy . 
Achillas,  captain  of  the  guard  to  Ptolomy. 
Sbptimius,  a revolted  Roman  villain. 
Labienus,  a Roman  soldier , and  nuncio. 
Apollodorus,  guardian  to  Cleopatra. 

Antony,  Ccrsar's  captains. 
Dolabrlla,j  / 

Scene, 


Sceva,  a free  speaker , also  captain  to  Cmsar. 
Three  lame  Soldiers. 

Guard. 

Servants . 

Wo^ek. 

Cleopatra.  / Egypt.  Cma/s 

I mistress. 

Arstmoe,  Cleopatra's  sister. 

Eros,  Cleopatra's  waiting- woman. 


EGYPT. 


i 

1 The  False  One.]  Mr.  Seward,  conceiving  that  a slur  is  cast  on  this  play  (for  to  he  ex- 
iresses  it)  by  Ur.  W'arburton's  first  note  on  the  Tempest,  is  very  copious  in  his  defences  of  the 
false  One,  as  ‘ the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  He  aho  gives  very  large  quotations  from 

Lacan; 
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fAct  1.  Sc.  I. 


S50 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Achillas  and  Achoreus. 
Achoreus.  T LOVE  the  king,*  nor  do  dis- 
* pute  his  power, 

For  that  is  not  confin'd,  nor  to  be  censur'd 
By  me,  that  am  his  subject;  vet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  a man,  that  still  would  be 
A friend  to  justice,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  young  Ptolomy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whose  directions  he  gives  up  himself. 
And  1 hope  wisely)  to  commit  his  sister. 

The  princess  Cleopatra If  I said  [son, 

The  queen,  Achillas,  ’twere,  I hope,  no  trea- 
She  being  by  her  father’s  testament 
(Whose  memory  I bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  possess'd  of. 

Achil.  'Tis  confess’d,  [doms 

My  good  Achoreus,  that  in  these  eastern  king- 
W omen  are  not  exempted  from  the  sceptre. 
But  claim  a privilege  equal  to  the  male; 

But  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta’en  from 
The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  partitions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  follow. 
We  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples: 
Therefore  the  wise  Photinus,  to  prevent 
The  murders,  and  the  massacres,  that  attend 
On  disunited  government,  and  to  shew 
The  king  without  a partner,  in  full  splendor. 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody, 

In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birth, 

Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower. 

Hath  found  her  out  a husband. 

Achor.  How  this  may 

Stand  with  the  rules  of  policy,  1 know  not; 
Most  sure  I am,  it  holds  no  correspondence 
Wi’  th'  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace,  tho’  insupportable, 

Can  you  imagine  that  Rome's  glorious  senate, 


To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  dead 
king, 

This  government  was  deliver’d,  or  great  Pom- 

That  is  ajipointed  Cleopatra’s  guardian 
As  well  as  Ptolomy’s,  will  e’er  approve 
Of  this  rash  counsel,  their  consent  not  sought 
for. 

That  should  authorize  it? 

Achil.  The  civil  war. 

In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  embark'd 
On  a rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  themselves,  and 
give  them 

No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do. 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Achor.  Wfiat’s  your  opinion 
Of  the  success?  I have  heard,  in  multitudes 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompcy  is  much  superior. 

Achil.  I could  give  you 
A catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers;  but  that 
were  tedious.  fber, 

They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  num- 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already 
won; 

And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea. 

Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  brought  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  were  entrench’d, 
Were  not  a camp  of  soldiers,  but  Rome, 

In  which  Lucullus  and  Apicius  join’d 
To  make  a publick  feast.  They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  success ; but  knew  not  to  make 
use  of 

Fortune's  fair  offer:  So  much,  I have  heard, 
Caesar  himself  confess’d.* 

Achor.  Where  are  they  now?  [plains; 
Achil.  In  Thessaly,  near  the  Pharsalian 
Where  Caesar,  with  a handful  of  his  men. 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.  His  whole 
troops 

Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldiers, 
Flesh’d  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 


Lucan  ; and  endeavours  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  False  One  over  the  Pompey  of  Corneille ; 
in  all  which  particulars  we  think  him  too  prolix  and  too  uninteresting  to  be  entirely  copied: 
Nor  do  wc  believe  that  our  Authors  meant  (as  the  Rev.  Commentator  on  theTempest  imagines) 
to  break  a lance  with  Shakespeare  on  this  occasion.  The  Prologue  utterly  disclaims  any  com- 
petition either  with  his  Julius  Caesar  or  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  truly  asserting,  tnat  al- 
though the  personages  are  the  same  with  those  that  are  celebrated  in  those  plavs,  the  situations 
of  those  personages,  that  furnish  the  subject  of  The  False  One , are  totally  different. 

* Acnil.  I love  the  king,  &c.]  The  gross  error  of  making  Achillas  speak  this  has  run 
through  all  the  editions.  Seward . 

We  are  very  sorry  Mr.  Seward  should  begin  a play  he  seems  to  admire,  with  a fallacious 
assertion : The  first  folio  (in  which  Ach.  stands  for  Achoreus  throughout,  and  for  Achillas 
only  in  one  short  scene,  when  Achoreus  is  not  present)  gives  this  speech  to  Ach.  i.  c.  Achoreus. 

3 So  much  I have  heard 

Casar  himsc[f  confess.]  ’Diis  reading  supposes  Achillas  to  have  born  in  Greece,  and  in 
C®sar’s  presence.  The  correction  is  very  oovious.  Seward. 
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Inur'd  to  his  command,  and  only  know 
To  fight  and  overcome : And  tho*  that  famine 
Reigns  in  his  camp,  compelling  them  to  taste 
Breaci  made  of  roots  forbid  the  use  of  man, 
(Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey's 
As  in  derision  of  his  delicates)  [camp, 

( )r  corn  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a banquet  ; 
They  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  coine  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  de- 
Who  hath  the  better  cause.  [termine 

Enter  Septimius 4 
Achar.  May  victory 
Attend  on’t,  where  it  is. 

Achtl.  We  ev'ry  hour 
Expect  to  hear  the  issue. 

Sept.  Save  my  good  lords! 

By  Isis  and  Osiris,  whom  you  worship, 

And  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddesses 
Ador’d  in  Rome,  I am  your  honours’  servant. 
Ac/ior.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 
Achit.  You’re  cruel; 

If  you  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 

Confound  me,  where  I love  I cannot  say  it, 
But  I must  swear’t:  Yet  such  is  my  ill  fortune. 
Nor  vows  nor  protestations  win. belief; 

I think,  (and  I can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  l am  a Roman. 

Achor.  No,  Septimius; 

To  be  a Roman  were  an  honour  to  you,  [it. 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  take  from 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring 
nothing  [here, 

But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant 
But  no  seed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept.  With  your  reverence, 

I am  too  old  to  learn. 

Achor.  Any  thing  honest; 

That  I believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I fear 

Your  lordship  hag  slept  ill  to-night,  and  that 
Invites  this  sad  discourse;  ’twill  make  you  old 
Before  your  time.  Oh,  these  virtuous  morals. 


And  old  religious  principles,  that  fool  us! 

1 have  brought  you  a new  song  will  make 
you  laugh, 

Tho’  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Achor.  What  is  the  subject? 

Be  free,  Septimius.5 

Sept.  ’Tis  a catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  of  the  court  and  city. 
Which  low  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gal- 
lant [relate 

Sports  with  that  merchant’s  wife;  and  dot* 
W ho  sells  her  honour  for  a diamond. 

Who  for  a tissue  robe;  whose  husband’s  jea- 
lous, [wife. 

And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  hie 
Will  make  the  match  himself:  Harmless 
conceits, 

Tho’  fools  9ay  they  are  dangerous.  I sang  it 
The  last  night,  at  my  lord  Photinus’  table. 
Achor.  How?  as  a fiddler? 

Sept.  No,  Sir,  as  a guest, 

A welcome  guest  too;  and  it  was  approv’d  of 
By  a dozen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were 
touch’d  in’t: 

For  look  you,  ’tis  a kind  of  merriment. 

When  we  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty 
(As  not  a man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 

To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  it; 
If  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood, 

And  heightens  crest-fall’n  appetite. 

Achor.  New  doctrine! 

Achil.  Was’t  of  your  own  composing? 
Sept.  No,  I bought  it 
Of  a skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolemies; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own : The  wretch 
was  fearful ; 

But  I have  damn’d  myself,  should  it  be  quc*> 
tion’d. 

That  I will  own  it. 

Achor.  And  be  punish’d  for  it? 

Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercise 
Your  scurrilous  wit  against  authority,  [jests 
Thy  kingdom’s  counsels,  and  make  profane 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintained. 


4 Enter  Septinius.]  The  vulgar  editions  have  much  oftencr  wrote  it  Septinius  than  Septu 
mius,  and  have  given  him  the  former  name  in  the  persons  of  the  drama. — The  reader  will 
undoubtedly  observe  the  fine  moral  couched  under  this  infamous  wretch’s  character,  viz.  * That 

* even  among  the  grossest  superstition  of  the  Heathens,  the  atheistical  scoffer  at  religion  was 

* the  most  pernicious  pest  of  all  society.*  The  character  seems  drawn  with  exquisite  art,  and 

our  Poet*  have  by  it  much  excelled  their  master  Lucan,  and  their  competitor  Corneille.  In 
the  former  there  is  only  a sketch  of  a fierce  inhuman  villain,  and  in  the  latter  Septimius  is  in 
the  firs}  scene  introduced  as  a privy-counsellor,  makes  an  harangue  to  persuade  the  death  of 
Pompey,  commits  the  murder,  and  being  blamed  for  it  by  Cscsar,  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
with  the  same  sword  with  which  he  slew  Pompey  : But  he  has  absolutely  no  character  at  all, 
nor  is  it  judicious  to  make  him  die  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  though  a Frenchman  may 
perhaps  look  upon  the  punishment  of  Caesar,  in  the  same  light  with  the  vile  assassination  o 
Pompey.  SewarJ. 

5 Acho.  What  is  the  subject  ? 

Be  free,  Septimius .]  The  mistake  of  giving  this  to  Achoreus  makes  him  speak  much  out 
of  character.  It  is  perfectly  consonant  to  that  of  Achillas , to  desire  to  hear  Scptimius’s 
ribraldry.  Seward. 

This  speech  is  as  proper  for  Achoreus  as  the  two  next;  and  all  three  imply  a contempt  fo$ 
Septimius,  4 not  a denirc  to  hear  his  ribaldry  ’ 
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Unless  they  would  be  thoughf copartners  with 
you,  [mi  us. 

Will  leave  you  to  the  law ; and  then,  Septi- 
Remetnber  there  are  whips. 

Sept.  For  whores,  1 grant  you,* 

When  they  are  out  of  date;  ’till  then,  they’re 
safe  too. 

Or  all  the  gallants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs. 
And,  for  mine  own  defence,  I’ll  only  add  this; 
I'll  be  admitted  for  a wanton  tale, 

To  some  most  private  cabinets,  when  your 
priesthood,  [dess, 

Tho’  laden  with  the  mysteries  of  your  god- 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted  : So  I leave  you 
To  your  pious  thoughts.  [Exit. 

Achil.  Ti»  a strange  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

Acker.  The  wonder  great. 

He  is  accepted  of. 

Achil.  Vices,  forhiin. 

Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  for  others. 

’Tis  tire  time’s  fault;  yet  great  ones  still  have 
grac’d,  [flattery, 

To  make  them  sport,  or  rub  them  o’er  with 
Observers  of  all  kinds.7 

Enter  Photinur  and  Scptimius. 

Achnr.  No  more  of  him, 

He  is  not  worth  our  thoughts;  a fugitive 
From  Pompey’s  army,  and  now  in  a danger 
When  he  should  use  his  sendee.® 

Achil.  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Photinus’  ear. 

Sept.  Hell,  and  the  furies,  [me, 

And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness,  light  upon 
You  are  my  god  on  earth ! and  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fall  what  can  fall  hereafter! 

Pho.  Thou  art  believ’d;  dost  thou  want 
money? 

Sept.  No,  Sir. 

Pho.  Or  hast  thou  any  suit?  These  ever  fol- 
Thy  vehement  protestations.  [low 

Sept.  You  much  wrong  me;  [me, 

How  can  I want,  when  your  beams  shine  upou 
Unless  employment  to  express  n»y  zeal 
To  do  your  greatness  service.  Do  but  think 


[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

A deed,  so  dark  the  sun  would  blush  to  look 
on,  . [all 

For  which  mankind  would  curse  me,  and  arm 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below,  against 
Command  me,  I will  on.  [me; 

Pho.  When  I have  use. 

I'll  put  you  to  the  test. 

Sept.  May  it  be  speedy. 

And  something  worth  my  danger.  You  are 
cold,  [was  fashion’d 

And  know  not  your  own  powers;  this  brow 
To  wear  a kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave 
judgment 

Giv’n  to  disjKJse  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A child's  affairs  ; the  people’s  eye’s  upon  you, 
The  soldier  courts  you ; will  you  wear  a gar- 
ment 

Of  sordid  loyalty,  when  ’tis  out  of  fashion? 

Pho.  When  Pompey  was  thy  general,  Sep- 
Thou  saidst  as  much  to  him.  [titnius. 

Sept.  All  my  love  to  him. 

To  Caesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  lost 
In  th’  ocean  of  your  bounties:  I’ve  no  friend, 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  favour, 
Which  I'll  preserve  at  any  rate. 

Pho.  No  more; 

When  I call  on  you,  faH  not  off:  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  1 may  employ  you; 
So,  Leave  me  for  a while. 

Sept.  Ever  vour  creature!  I Exit. 

Pho  Good  (Ly,  Achorcus.  My  best  friend, 
Achillas, 

Hath  fame  deliver’d  yet  no  certain  rumour 
Of  the  great  Roman  action? 

Achil.  That  we  arc 

To  enquire  and  leam  of  you.  Sir,  whose  grave 
care  [good* 

For  Egypt’s  happiness,  and  grant  Ptolomy's 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Enter  Ptolemy , Lalienus,  and  guard. 
Pho.  I’ll  not  boast 

What  mv  intelligence  costs  me ; bnt  ere  long 
You  shall  know  more.  The  king,  with  him* 
Roman.  [war 

Achor.  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate 
Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face.® 


* Sep.  For  whores,,  I grant  you, 

Wneti  they  arc  out  of  date,  ’till  then  are  safe  too.’]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

7 Observers  of  all  kinds.]  Observers  and  observants  are  used  in  the  okl  Authors  in  the 
sense  of  parasites  and  sycophants.  So,  in  King  Lear,  they  are  stiled, 

i ducking  observauts 

‘ Tliat  stretch  their  duties  nicely.’ 

* » ■ ■ and  note  in  a danger 

JVhen  he  should  use  his  service.']  Mr.  Symjwon  thinks  this  dark,  it  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  explain  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  a very  beautiful  sentiment.  ‘ Septimius  was  not  only  a 
‘ fugitive  from  Pompey,  but  had  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  danger,  wnen  he  was  engaged  in 
4 a war  with  Caesar/  One  need  not  add  how  infamous  such  a desertion  is  held  among  soldiers. 

Seward. 

* The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  war 

Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face.]  If  the  reader  supposes  the  hint  taken  from  the  bleeding  captain 
at  the  beginning  of  Macbeth,  who  comes  to  relate  the  fete  of  the  battle  between  Macbeth  and 
Macdonel,  he  will,  I believe,  agree,  that  our  Authors  have  here  not  only  emulated,  but  much 

excelled 
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Arhil.  ’Tis  Labienus, 

Ccesar’s  Lieutenant  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 

And  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings  : Jj)ey, 
But,  since  these  civil  jars,  he  turn’d  to  rotu- 
And,  tho*  he  followed  the  better  cause* 

Not  with  the  like  success. 

Pho.  Such  as  are  wi*c 

Leave  falling  buildings,  fly  to  those  that  rise: 
But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Lab.  In  a word,  Sir, 

These  easing  wounds,  not  taken  as  a slave, 
Speak  Pompey*  s loss.  To  tell  you  of  the  battle, 
now  many  thousands  several  bloody  shapes 
Death  wore  that  day  in  triumph;  how  we 
bore  [fury 

The  shock  of  Cresar’s  charge;  or  with  what 
His  soldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Caesars,  and  like  him,  ambitious 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Rome; 

How  fathers  kill'd  their  sons,  or  sons  their 
fathers ; 

Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  cither  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prince 
of  weajjons 

(The  sword)  succeeded,9  which,  in  civil  wars, 
Appoints  the  lent  on  which  wing’d  victory 


Shall  make  a certain  stand;  then,  how  the 
plains  [vultures, 

Flow'd  o’er  with  blood,  and  what  a cloud  of 
And  other  birds  of  prey,  hung  o'er  both  ar- 
Attending  when  their  ready  servitors,  fmies. 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  gods 
Hod  took  all  sense  of  reason  and  of  pity. 
Would  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  for  a feast ; 
How  Caesar  with  his  javelin  forc’d  them  on 
That  inode  the  least  stop,  when  their  angry 
hands  [face ; 10 

Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friend’s 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 

He  shews  the  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  them 
To  waste  their  force  upon  the  common  soldier, 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e'er  he  did  know  pity. 
He  would  have  spar’d)  — 

Pol.  The  reason,  Labicnus!  [he  was 

L"ab.  Fid)  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood 
To  pass  to  empire,  and  that  thro'  their  bowels 
He  must  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A period  to  the  liberty  o’  th’  world. 

Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  Corvini, 
The  fam’d  Torquali,  Scipio’s,  and  Marcelli, 
Names,  next  to  Poinpcy's,  most  renown'd  on 
earth. 


excelled  their  master.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  their  imitation  of  the  following  lines  of  Julius 
Cxsar,  where  the  common  fact  of  birds  of  prey  following  armies  is  turned  to  a noble  omen. 

*  ravens,  crows  and  kites 

* Fly  o’er  our  heads;  and  downward  look  on  us 

* As  we  were  *ickly  prey  ; their  shadows  seem 

* A canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

* Our  anny  lies  ready  to  give  the  ghost.’ 

Though  our  Authors'  lines  do  not  equal  this,  yet  they  strongly  partake  of  the  same  spirit. 

Seward. 

9 Or  how  the  Homan  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent , the  prince  of  weapons 

(The  sword)  succeeded.]  Lucan,  speaking  in  contempt  of  the  Parthian  archers,  when 
Pompey  had  thoughts  of  taking  shelter  among  them,  says, 

Ensis  habit  vires,  el  gens  quctcunquc  virorum  est , 

Bella  gcrit  gladiis.  Lib.  viii. 

The  reader  will  observe  what  a noble  flight  of  poetry  our  Authors  have  built  on  this  sentiment. 
And  if  he  will  please  to  look  over  Lucan’s  whole  description  of  this  battle,  in  the  seventh  book, 
I believe  he  will  agree  that  our  Authors  have  chose  the  noblest  of  his  sentiments,  and  expressed 
them  with  the  highest  dignity ; that  they  have  shewed  great  spirit  in  their  additions,  and  as 
frreat  judgment  in  their  omissions ; that  they  seldom  fall  below,  but  often  rise  above  him. 
Whereas  in  the  Pompey  of  Corneille  (if  prejudice  docs  not  make  me  too  much  depreciate 
French  poetry)  almost  the  reverse  of  all  these  appears.  Lucan  charges  Caesar  with  forbidding 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned,  (a  thing  indeed  neither  probable  nor  confirmed  by  history,  nor 
at  all  consonant  to  Caesar’s  temper  and  good  sense)  but  on  this  supposition  he  has  some  of  the 
noblest  lines  in  his  whole  poem.  Seward. 

*°  ■ . ■ when  their  angry  hands 

Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friend's  face.  J 
Adversosaue  jubet  ferro  confundcre  vu/tus . Lucan. 

The  famous  speech  of  Cesar  in  this  battle Miles fadem  feri , is  variously  interpreted,  either 

to  hitidcr  them  from  knowing  each  other,  as  fathers  fought  against  sons  and  sons  against  fathers, 
or  else,  that  the  gay  handsome  youths  of  Pompey’s  army  would  be  more  afraid  of  their  faces 
than  any  other  j>art  of  their  bodies.  This  last  is  Florus’s  reason,  our  Authors  prefer  the 
Former:  But  perhaps  a better  reason  than  either  might  be  the  true  one.  Poinpey’s  army  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  new-levy’d  troops;  now  to  all  raw  fighters,  blows  on  the  face  arc  more  dreadful 
and  more  confounding  than  any  other;  not  through  fear  of  spoiling  their  beauty,  but  that  they 
see  more  of  the  stroke  thau  if  ’twere  aimed  at  any  other  part.  Seward. 
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jf)4 

The  nobles,  ,md  the  commons  lay  together, 
Ami  Pontick,  Punick,  one!  Assyrian  blood. 
Made  np  one  crimson  lake  : W hich  Pompey 
seeing. 

And  that  his,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left 
hun. 

Standing  upon  the  rampier  of  his  camp, 

Tho’  scorning  all  that  ronkl  fall  on  himself. 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  arc  embark’d 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  sound  retreat,  and  save 
themselves : 

That  he  desir’d  not,  so  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes:  And  then’,  taking  horse 
With  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  came  to 
Leslios, 

And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  sons. 

He’s  touch’d  upon  your  shore.  Hie  king  of 
Parthia, 

Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 

Offer’d  him  liis  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  his  benefits,  and  your  faith. 

Hath  chosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary, 

’Till  he  may  recollect  his  scatter’d  powers. 
And  try  a second  day.  Now,  Ptoloiuy, 

Tho’  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  times  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave 
laws  [gift. 

To  conquer’d  nations,  and  made  crowns  his 
(As  this  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  his  victorious  hand,  and  you  still  wear  it 
At  his  devotion)  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  his  declin'd  estate,  as  the  straight’st  pine 
In  a full  grove  of  his  yet-flourishing  friends. 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expects 
The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend. 
And  guardian  to  yourself. 

Plol.  To  say  I grieve  his  fortune, 

As  much  as  if  the  crown  I wear  (his  gift) 
Were  ravish’d  from  me,  is  a holy  truth. 

Our  gods  can  witness  for  me:  Yet,  being 
young. 

And  nmri  free  disposer  of  myself. 

Let  ncJra  few  hours,  borrow’d  for  advice, 
BegetAuspicion  of  unthank  fulness, 

W hich  next  to  hell  I hate.  Pray  you  retire. 
And  take  a little  rest;  and  let  his  wounds 
Re  with  that  care  attended,  os  they  were 
Carv'd  on  my  flesh.'  Good  Labicnus,  think 
The  little  respite  I desire  shall  be 
Wholly  employ’d  to  find  the  readiest  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  service. 

Lab.  May  the  gods. 

As  you  intend,  protect  you! 


Plol.  Sit,  sit  all ; 

It  is  my  pleasure.  Your  advice,  and  freely. 

.'Ichor.  A short  deliberation  in  this. 

May  serve  to  give  you  counsel.4*  To  be 
honest. 

Religions,  and  thankful,  in  themselves 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  flourish 
Or  gloss  itt  the  persuader ; your  kept  faith, 

Tho’  Pompey  never  rise  ui  th'  height  he’s 
fall’ll  from, 

Caesar  himself  will  love;  and  my  opinion 
Is,  still  committing  it  to  graver  censure, 

You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  ha- 
Of  all  you  can  call  yours.  [zard 

Plol.  What’s  yours,  Photinus?  [sell’d 
Pho.  Achoreus,  great  Ptolomy,  hath  coun- 
Like  a religious  and  honest  tnan. 

Worthy  the  honour  that  he  justly  holds 
In  being  priest  to  Isis.  But,  alas. 

What  in  a man  sequester'd  front  the  world. 

Or  in  a private  person,  is  preferr’d. 

No  policy  allows  of  in  a king : 

To  be  or  just,  or  thankful,1*  makes  kings 
guilty;  [ports 

And  faith,  tho’  prais’d,  is  punish’d,  that  sup- 
Such  as  good  fate  forsakes : Join  with  the  gods. 
Observe  the  man  they  favour,  leave  the 
wretched  ; 

The  stars  are  not  more  distant  from  the  earth 
Than  profit  is  from  honesty;  all  the  power. 
Prerogative,  and  greatness  of  a prince 
Arc  lost,  if  he  descend  once  but  to  steer 
His  course,  as  what's  right  guides  hint:  Let 
him  leave 

The  sceptre,  that  strives  only  to  l>e  good. 

Since  kingdoms  are  maintain'd  by  force  and 
Achor.  Oh,  wicked ! * [blood. 

Plol.  Peace! — Go  on. 

Pho.  Proud  Pompey  shews  how  much  lie 
scorns  your  youth. 

In  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  such  as  arc  o’crcomc.  If  you  are  tir’d 
With  being  a king,  let  not  a stranger  take 
W hat  nearer  pledges  challenge:  Resign  rather 
The  government  of  Egypt  and  of  Nile 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them  ; 

At  least,  defend  them  from  the  Roman  gripe: 
What  was  not  Pompcy’s,  while  the  wars  en- 
dur'd, [the  world 

The  conqueror  will  not  challenge.  Bv  all 
Forsaken  and  despis’d,  your  gentle  guardian, 
His  hope*  and  fortunes  desperate,  makes  choice 
ot 

What  nation  he  shall  fall  with ; and  pursued 
By  their  pale  ghosts  slain  in  this  civil  war. 


11  Af«y  serve  to  give  von  counsel  to  he  honest ; *■ 

llrligious  and  thnnhful,  in  themselves 

Are  forcible  motives .]  I have  ventured  to  change  the  pointing  here,  and  propose  what 
seems  a more  natural  one.  Se ward. 

41  To  be  or  just,  or  thankful , &c.]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  Photinus’s  speech  is  almost  a 
literal  translation  out  of  Lucan,  and  Corneille  translates  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  lie  has 
taken  great  part  of  Lucan's  sentiments,  though  he  has  not  ranged  them  in  the  same  order,  and 
his  translation  wants  much  of  the  spirit  of  liis  original,  which  our  PoeU  base  extremely  well 
preserved.  Setcard. 
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Act  1.  Sc.  2.J 

He  flies  not  Caesar  only,  but  the  senate. 

Of  which  the  greater  part  have  clay’d  the 
hunger 

Of  sharp  Fharsalian  fowl ; he  flies  the  nations 
That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estates 
Are  sunk  in  his;  and,  in  no  place  receiv’d. 
Hath  found  out  Egypt,  by  him  vet  not  ruin'd. 
And  Ptolomy,  things  consider’d,  justly  may 
Comnkuu  of^  Pompcy  : Wherefore  should  he 
♦ Our  Egypt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war,  [stain 
Or  make  the  pejccable,  or  quiet  Nile, 
Doubted  of  Caesar?  wherefore  should  lie  draw 
His  loss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads. 

Or  chuse  this  place  to  suffer  in?  Already 
We  have  offended  Ca?sar,  in  our  wishes. 

And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  his  favour 
But  by  the  head  of  Pompcy. 

Achor.  Great  Osiris, 

Defend  thy  Egypt  from  such  cruelty, 

And  barbarous  ingratitude! 

Pho.  Holy  trifles, 

And  not  to  have  place  in  designs  of  state. 

This  sword,  which  fate  commands  me  to  un- 
sheath, [quish’d ; 

I would  not  draw  on  Pompcy,  if  not  van- 

I grant,  it  rather  should  have  pass’d  thro’ 

Ctesar;  [us: 

But  we  must  follow  where  his  fortune  leads 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  intents 
According  to  their  power,  and  so  di«j>ose  them . 
And  think’st  thou,  Ptolomy,  that  thou  canst 
prop 

His  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suffers. 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror's  force  when  ’tis  con- 
firm’d? 

Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sat  as  neuters. 
Serve  him  that’s  overcome?  No,  no,  he’s  lost. 
And  tho’  tis  noble iX  to  a sinking  friend 
To  lend  a helping  hand,  while  there  is  hope 
He  tnay  recover,  thy  part  not  encag’d : 

Tho’  one  most  dear,  when  ail  hu  hopes  are 
dead, 

To  drown  him,  set  thy  foot  upon  his  head. 
Achor-  Most  execrable  counsel! 

Ackil.  To  be  follow’d; 

'Tis  for  the  kingdom’s  safety. 

Ptol.  We  give  up 

Our  absolute  power  to  thee:  Dispose  of  it 
As  reason  shall  direct  thee. 

Pho.  Good  Achillas, 

Seek  out  Septimius:  Do  you  but  sooth  him  ; 


555 

He  is  already  wrought.  Leave  the  dispatch 
To  me  of  Labienus:  ’Tis  determin’d 
Already  how  you  shall  proceed.  Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  dye  is  cast, 

But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  U his  last ! 

[Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Apollodorus,  Eros , and  Arsinoe. 

Apol.  Is  the  queen  stirring,  Eros? 

Eros.  Yes;  for  in  trutli 
She  touch'd  no  bed  to-night. 

Apol.  I am  sorry  for  it, 

And  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  any  hazard,11 
To  give  her  ease. 

Ars.  Sir,  she  accepts  your  will,  [noble. 
And  does  acknowledge  she  hath  found  you 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admission  to  a thought  of  mirth. 
She  is  vour  debtor  for  it. 

Altai  Did  you  tell  her 
O’  th*. sports  1 have  prepar’d  to  entertain  het? 
She  was  us’d  to  take  delight,14  with  her  fair 
hand 

To  angle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fish. 

As  if  they  knew  who’twas  sought  to  deceive 
Contended  to  be  taken  : Other  times,  [’em. 
To  strike  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  her  ar- 
rows, [her 

Forgot  his  tears  iu  death,  and  kneeling  thanks 
To  his  last  gasp;  then  prouder  of  his  fate. 
Than  if,  with  garlands  crown’d,  he  had  been 
To  fall  a sacrifice  before  the  aluir  [chosen 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.  The  king,  nor  great 
Photinus, 

Forbid  her  any  pleasure;  and  the  circuit 
In  which  she  is  confin’d,  gladly  affords 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  L would 
Encreasc  with  my  best  service. 

Eros.  Oh,  hut  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  born  free,  and  to  dispense 
Restraint  or  liberty  to  others,  shoul^bc 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  this  place  . 
In  which  she  lives,  tho’  stor’d  with  all  delights, 
A loathsome  dungeon  to  her. 

Apol.  Yet,  howe’er 

She  shall  interpret  it,  I’ll  not  be  wanting 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  her : I’ve  prepar’d 


11  And  tho ’ V is  nolle , &c.  to  the  end  of  the  speech.]  We  apprehend  this  passage  has  been 
irreparably  injured  by  corruption  or  omission,  or  both. 

11  And  tvtsh  it  were  in  mrt  with  my  hazard .]  The  verse  requires  that  it  should  be  either 
my  own  or  any  hazard.  I prefer  the  latter,  as  it  somewhat  heightens  the  sentiment.  Seward. 

14  She  us  a to  take  delight , with  her  fair  hand 

To  angle  in  the  Nile,  See.]  This  description,  particularly  that  of  the  stag  enamour’d  with 
his  death,  is  extremely  poetical,  and  one  may  say  of  it  what  I have  heard  said  by  connoisseurs 
of  the  famous  picture  of  Michael  and  Satan  by  Guido,  it  has  vast  beauties,  and  would  be  a 
capital  piece,  did  it  not  put  one  in  mind  of  one  upon  the  same  subj*»ct  by  Raphael.  1 freely 
own,  that  our  Authors  arc  as  far  short  of  Shakes pcare's  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  up  the 
Cydnus.  Seward. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Shakespeare  himself  hath  been  equalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled,  by 
Drydcn,  in  his  description  of  Cleopatra’s  sailing,  in  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost.  It. 
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Choice  musick  near  her  cabinrt,  and  compos’d 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a solemn  time. 

In  the  praise  of  imprisonment.  Begin,  boy. 

THE  SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eves,  and  bless  the  air: 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 

Shut-up  beauty  is  like  lire, 

That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Tho'  your  body  be  confin’d, 

And  soft  love  a prw’ner  bound. 

Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
Jiv’n  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 


Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  But  that  we  are  assur’d  this  tastes  of 
duty 

And  love  in  you,  my  guardian,  and  desire 
In  you,  niv  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us, 
We  should  receive  this  as  a nancy  rudeness 
Offer’d  our  private  thought*.  But  your  intents 
A re  .to  delight  us:  'Las,  you  wash  an  Ethiopl 
Can  ( leopatra,  while  she  docs  remember 
Whose  daughter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
I suffer  in  the  name  !)  and  that,  in  justice, 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I stand, 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen ; 

Can  she,  1 say,  that  is  all  this,  e’er  relish 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  base  Photinus, 
Bondman  Achillas,  ur.d  all  other  monsters 
That  reign  o’er  Ptolemy*  make  that  a court 
Where  they  reside;  and  this,  where  I,  a pri- 
son? 

But  there’s  a Rome,  a Senate,  and  a Caesar, 
Tho’  the  great  Porn pc y lean  to  Ptolomy, 

May  think  of  Cleopatra. 

Apol.  Ponipey,  madam— 

Cleo.  What  of  him?  Speak  ! If  ill,  Apol- 
lodorus. 

It  is  my  happiness;  and,  for  thy  news. 
Receive  a favour  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vain 
And  kiss  my  hand.  [for, 

Apol.  He's  lost. 

Cleo.  Speak  it  again! 


[Act  9.  Sc.  1. 

Apol.  His  army  routed,  he  fled,  and  pur- 
By  the  all-conquering  Cesar.  [su'd 

Cleo.  Whither  bends  he? 

Apol.  To  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Ha!  In  person? 

Apol.  Tis  receiv'd 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo  1 live  again ; 

And  if  assurance  of  my  love  and  beauty 
Deceive  me  not,  1 now  shall  find  a judge 
To  do  me  right!  But  how  to  free  myself, 

And  get  access?  The  guards  are  strong  upon 
me; 

This  door  I must  pass  thro*. — Apollodorus, 
Thou  often  hast  profess’d,  to  do  me  service. 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own. 

Apol.  I am  not  alter’d ; 

And  let  your  excellency  propound  a means. 

In  which  I {nay  but  give  the  least  assistance 
That  may  restore  you  to  that  you  were  born  to, 
Tho’  it  call  on  the  anger  of  the  king. 

Or,  what’s  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
Photinus  can  do  to  me,  1,  unmov’d, 

Offer  my  throat  to  serve  you  ; ever  provided. 
It  bear  some  probable  shew  to  lie  enected  : 

To  lose  myself  upon  no  ground  were  madness, 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo.  Stand  off!  — To  thee  alone, 

I will  discover  what  l dare  not  trust 
My  sister  with.  Caesar  is  amorous. 

And  taken  more  w’  ill*  title  of  a queen. 

Than  feature  or  proportion ; he  lov’d  Eunoe, 
A Moor,  deform’d  too,  I have  heard,  that 
brought 

No  other  object  to  inflame  his  blood. 

But  that  her  husband  was  a king ; on  both 
He  did  bestow  rich  piesents : Shall  I th^n. 
That,  with  a princely  birth,  bring  beauty 
with  me, 

That  know  to  prize  myself  at  {nine  own  rate. 
Despair  his  favour?  Art  thou  mine? 

Apol.  I am.  [to  him, 

C Yep.  I have  found  out  a wav  shall  bring  me 
| Spite  of  Photinus'  watches.  If  I prosper, 

As  I am  confident  1 shall,  expect  [chase 
Things  greater  than  thy  wishes. — Tho’ 1 pur* 
His  grace  with  loss  of  my  virginity. 

It  skills  not,  if  it  bring  home  majesty. 

(Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Septimius , with  a head , Achillas,  and 
guard . 

&p/.,rTPlS  here,  ’tis  done  l Behold  you  fear* 
ful  viewers. 


Shak  e,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  world  here, 
The  pride,  and  strength!  Look,  look  again, 
Tis  finish’d! 

That  that  w hole  armies,  nay,  whole  nations. 
Many  and  mighty  kings,  have  been  struck 
blind  at,  [terrors; 

And  fled  before,  wing’d  with  their  fears  and 
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Act  8.  Sc.  1.] 
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That  steel  War  waited  on,15  and  Fortune 
courted,  Town; 

That  high-plum'd  Honour  built  up  for  her 
behold  that  mightiness,  behold  that  fierceness, 
Behold  that  child  of  war,  with  ail  his  glories, 
By  this  poor  hand  made  breathless!  Here,  my 
Achillas; 

Egypt,  and  Ctesar,  owe  me  for  this  service. 
And  all  the  conquer'd  nations. 

Achil.  Peace,  Scplimius;  [actions. 

Thy  words  -sound  more  ungrateful  Ilian  thy 
Tho*  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instrument 
Of  thy  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boaster!) 
Think  not  she's  bound  to  love  him  too  that's 
barbarous. 

Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious, 

And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties. 
Strike  this  rude  stroke?  I'll  tell  thee,  thou 
fioor  Roman ; 

It  was  a sacred  head,  I durst  not  heave  at,16 
Not  heave  a thought. 

Sept.  It  was? 

Achil.  I’ll  tell  thee  truly. 

And,  if  thou  ever  yet  hcardst  tell  of  honour. 
I'll  n .ke  thee  blush  : It  was  thy  general's! 
That  man’s  that  fed  thee  once,  that  man  s that 
bred  thee; 

The  air  thou  breath’dst  was  his,  the  fire  that 
warm’d  thee 

From  his  care  kindled  ever!  Nay,  I’ll  shew 
thee,  [ness,'7 

Because  I’ll  make  thee  sensible  of  thv  base- 
And  why  a noble  man  durst  not  touch  at  it. 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put’st  thy 
foot  on,  [lion! 

But  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  mo. 
lie  triumph'd  three  times:  Who  durst  touch 
his  person? 

The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow’d  to  his  presence; 


Dear  to  the  gods  he  was ; to  them  that  fear’d 
him 

A fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him. 
And  for  thy  love  to  Caesar  sought  his  ruin? 
Arm’d,  in  the  red  Pharsalian  fields,  Septi- 
mius,  [glorious. 

Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour. 
Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  hiui,  there 
have  fought  him. 

There,  sword  to  sword. 

Sept.  I kill'd  him  on  commandment. 

If  kings’  commands  be  fair,  when  you  all 
fainted, 

When  none  of  you  durst  look— 

Achil.  On  deeds  so  barbarous. 

What  hast  thou  got? 

Sept.  The  king’s  love,  and  his  bounty. 

The  honour  of  the  service;  which,  tho’  you 
rail  at,  [on  me. 

Or  a thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams 
W ill  dignify  the  causa.1,  and  make  me  glorious; 

And  I shall  live 

Achil.  A miserable  villain. 

What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it. 
Thus,  with  the  head,  I seize  on,  and  make 
mine: 

And  t>e  not  impudent  to  ask  me  why, sirrah. 
Nor  bold  to  stay ; read  in  mine  eyes  the  reason! 
The  shame  and  obloquy  I leave  thine  own; 
Inherit  those  rewards;  they're  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil’s  spent,  and  your  snuff  stinks:  Go 
out  basclvi 

Sept.  The  ting  will  yet  consider.  [Eli/. 

Enter  Ptolomy , Achoreus,  and  Photinus. 

Achil.  Here  he  comes.18  [Sir! 

Achor.  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great 
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15  That  steel  tear ] Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theoliald  would  chuse  to  read  stceCd , 

but  the  old  reading  is  surely  preferable,  Substutitixes  taken  adject ivclv  is  a great  beauty  io 
poctrv,  and  very  common  in  Shakespeare  and  our  Authors.  ■ Seward. 

There  appears  to  us  an  uncouthness  in  the  suhluntive  adjective  in  this  place.  We  really 
believe,  that  tied  means  his  sward , and  suspect  there  is  a small  corruption  in  the  next  line; 
and  that  the  two  should  run  thus. 


That  steel  H'ar  trailed  on,  and  Fortune  courted , 

That  high  plume  Honour  built  up  J'or  her  own. 

The  whole  speech  abounds  with  bold  figure  and  metaphor. 

16  It  was  a sacred  head,  I durst  not  heave  «/.]  Our  Authors  have  falsified  history  in  the 
character  of  Achillas,  in  order  to  draw  our  whole  indignation  upon  the  wretch  Scptimius. 
Achillas  join’d  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Pompey,  as  did  Salvias,  another  Roman  centurion; 
but  Seplimius  stabb’d  him  first  in  the  back,  and  afterwards  the  two  others  in  the  face. 
Seward. 

i;  Sensible  of  the  business.]  Though  this  is  sense,  yet  it  is  so  flat  and  un  poetical,  that  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  putting  my  own  reading  into  the  text,  it  is  so  near 
the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  is  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  me  rest  of  the  speech,  that  I think 
it  but  a candid  presumption  to  suppe  sc  it  the  Authors.  Since  I made  this,  Mr.  Syiupson  sent 
me  the  very  same  conjecture.  Seu, 

The  first  folio  reads  thy,  and  not  the  business ; Mr.  Seward’s  alteration  is  therefore  merely 
business  to  baseness , and  does  not  need  so  much  apology,  nor  argue  so  much  ingenuity. 

a#  Here  he  comes,  Sir.]  Had  Achillas  spoke  to  Septimius,  it  would  have  been  sirrah,  as 
before;  but  he  was  gone  out,  aud  this  Sir  seems  only  to  have  slipt  in  from  the  liuc  below. 
Seward. 
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If  this  inhuman  stroke  be  yet  nnstmeken. 

If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  sever'd 
From  the  most  noble  body,  weigh  the  miseries, 
The  desolations,  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
You’re  young,  be  provident;  fix  not  your  em- 
pire 

Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt;*9 
W hose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand 
spirits. 

Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a thunder; 
Destructions  darling  from  their  looks,  and 
sorrows 

That  easy  women’s  eyes  shall  never  empty. 
Pho.  You  have  done  well;  apd  ’tis  done. 
See  Achillas, 

And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

Ptoi.  Stay;  come  no  nearer! 

Methinks  I feel  the  very  earth  shake  under  me! 
I do  remember  him  ; ne  was  my  guardian, 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
\Vhat  a full  majesty  sits  in  his  fare  yet! 
Pho.Thc  king  is  troubled.  Be  not  frighted, 
Sir;  [*aryj 

Be  not  abus’d  with  fears:  His  death  was  neccs- 
lf  you  consider.  Sir,  most  necessary. 

Not  to  he  miss'd : And  humbly  thank  great 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands.  [Isis, 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  rules  of  safely. 

Is  not  victorious  Caesar  new  arriv’d. 

Ami  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 

His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges? 


Did  he  not  beat  this  Pompey,  and  pursued 
him? 

Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enemy? 
This  godlikcvirtuous  man,  as  people  held  him? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  Hying  virtue? 

( Enter  Conor,  Antony ,Dolabellat  ondSceva.) 
I hear  their  trumpets;  *tis  too  late  to  stagger. 
Give  me  the  head  ; and  Ik*  you  confident. 
Hail,  conoueror,  and  head  of  all  the  world,** 
Now  this  head's  off! 

Ccrsar.  Ha  ! 

Pho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Crcsar. 

From  kingly  Ptolomy  I bring  this  present. 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pnarsalian  labour. 
The  goal  and  mark  of  hign  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  victory  had  no  name,  Caesar, 

'Illy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recom- 
pence ; 

Thou  drcamd’st  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war. 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  slum- 
bers: 

Here  they  take  life;  here  they  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fix’d,  and  shoot  up  everlast  ing  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  si  *iant. 
With  noble  eyes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolo- 
my, [sar. 

That  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Cae- 
VY  hat  thou  wouidst  once  have  giv’n  for't,  ail 
Egypt.  [conqueror, 

Achil.  Nor  do  not  question  it,*1  most  royal 


W — ■ fix  not  your  empire 

Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt, 

Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand  spirits. 

Great  as  himself,  in  eve+y  hand  a thunder ; 

Destructions  Hurting  from  their  looks.]  Mr.  Warburton  observes  on  a passage  in  Julius 
C.Tsar,  p.  25,  that  Dionysius  had  complained  that  those  great  strokes,  which  ne  calls  the  ter- 
rible graces,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Homer,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  poets; 
and  he  adds,  that  amongst  our  countrymen  they  seem  as  much  confin’d  to  our  British  Homer. 
Before  I siw  this,  I had  observed  something  like  it  in  a note  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  speaking 
of  poetical  enthusiasm , only  adding,  that  no  followers  of  Shakespeare  approach  so  near  him  in 
these  astonishing  graces  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  lines  here  quoted  are  a strong  proof 
of  it,  and  what  was  said  above  of  the.  com  prison  between  Guido  and  Raphael  is  here  again 
applicable;  terrible  and  astonishing  as  they  are,  they  bring  to  one’s  mind  a passage  still  more 
terribly  astonishing  in  Julius  Caesar. 

* And  Caesar's  spirit  ranging  for  revenge, 

4 With  Ate.  by  his  side  come  hot  from  Hell, 

* Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a monarch’s  voice 

* Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  Seward. 

In  sneaking  of  this  emulation  in  the  terrible  graces,  it  is  hut  justice  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Ben  Jon  son,  Catiline,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

4 Methinks  I see  death  and  the  furies  waiting 

* What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Heav’n  at  leisure 

‘ For  the  great  spectacle.  Draw  then  your  swords,  &c.  R. 

*°  Jlail,  conquer  or,  and  he  ad  of  all  the  world, 

Now  this  head's  off!]  We  cannot  forbear  observing,  and  regretting,  that  this  line  and 
half  is  as  ridiculous,  as  some  other  passages  of  this  scene  arc  sublime. 

**  Acho.  Nor  do  not  question , &c.J  Mr.  Theobald’s  margin  says,  ccru?  Achillas.  And 
there  is  this  proof  of  it,  that  in  Lucan  the  whole  speech  to  Caesar  is  made  by  Achillas,  (though, 
in  reality,  1 hegdotus  the  rhetorician,  who  had  joined  Photinus  hi  persuading  Ptolomy  to  the 
murder,  was  the  person  who  presented  the  head  to  Caesar  and  harangued  on  the  occasion,  for 
which  he  afterwards  met  his  due  reward  from  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  tortur’d  and  crucified 

him. 
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Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee. 
Because  ’tis  easilv  got,  it  comes  the  safer: 

Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Cesar, 
Tho*  he  oppos’d  no  strength  of  swords  to  win 
this,  [lances, 

Nor  labour’d  thro*  no  showers  of  darts  and 
Yi»l  here  he  found  a fort,  that  fac'd  him  strong- 
ly, 

An  inward  war:  Tie  was  his  grandsire’s  guest, 
Friend  to  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  ex- 
poll’d  [hand. 

And  beaten  from  tins  kingdom  by  strong 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a fi  lend  in  such  a misery, 
Then  tn  slept  Pouipey,  took  his  feeble  for- 
tune, ’ [again: 

Strengthen'd,  and  cherish’d  it,  and  set  it  right 
This  was  a love  to  Caesar. 

Ste.  Give  ine  hate,  gods!  [ed ; 

Pho.  This  Caesar  may  account  a little  wick- 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  con- 
queror. 

Had  fall'n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch’d  his  throat, 
what  that  way! 

lie  w »s  thy  son-in-law ; there  to  he  tainted 
llad  been  most  terrible!  l.et  the  worst  be 
render’d,  [cent. 

\Vc  have  deserv’d  for  keeping  thy  hands  inno- 
Citsar.  Oh,  Sceva,  Sceva,  sec  that  head! 
See,  captain*, 

The  head  ol  godlike  Pomjtcy ’• 

Sec.  He  was  basely  ruin’d  ; 

But  let  the  gods  be  griev'd  that  suffer'd  it. 
And  be  you  C’tesar. 

Casar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror, 

Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity. 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou 
fall  thus?  [tlweon. 

What  poor  fate  follow’d  thee,  and  pluck’d 


To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  ? 

The  life  and  light  of  Home,  to  a blind  stran- 
ger. 

That  honourable  war  ne'er  taughj  a nobleness. 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shew'd  what  a man 
was?  [cjuets. 

That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  but  in  ban- 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures?  to  a boy. 

That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  great- 
ness. 

No  study  of  thy  life,  to  know  thy  goodness? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with 
thee,  [pey. 

In  soft  relenting  tears?  Hear  me,  great  rotn- 
1 f thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I must  task  thee! *fc 
Th’  hast  most  un  nobly  robb'd  me  of  my  vic- 
My  love  and  mercy.  [tory, 

Ant.  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  shew  ! 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy! 

Dul.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this 
go)dne:-s. 

Ccesar.  Egyptians,  dareyc  think  your  high- 
est pyramids, 

Built  to  out  dare  the  sun,**  as  you  suppose. 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak’d  m ashes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him?  No,  brood  of 
Nilus, 

Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Ucav’n; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 

Hnt  die  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness; 

To  which  1 leave  him.  Take  the  liead  away. 
And,  with  the  hotly,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  blcss’d  to  hold  a Ro- 
man, 

Whose  braveries  all  the  world’s-earth*3  can- 
not balance. 

See.  If  thou  be’st  thus  loving,  [ shall  ho- 
nour thee: 

But  great  men  may  dissemble,  ’tis  held  possible. 


him.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  Poets  designed  Achorens  to 
speak  this,  for  they  have  given  it  a different  turn  from  Lucan. 

ncc  vile  puturis 

Hoc  meiilum , nobis  J'acili  t/nod  errde  pcractum  est. 

Huspes  avitus  era/:  Depulso  scep/ra  parent i 
Iteddiderat.  Quid  plura  J'eram  ? Tu  nomina  tanto 
Incenses  operi,  vel Jama/it  eonsule  mundi ; 

Si  scelus  est,  plus  tc  nobis  delcrr /alerts, 

Quod  scelus  hoc  non  ipse  facts.  Lucan,  lib.ix. 

This  is  the  language  of  villainy,  boasting  of  merits  from  the  greatness  of  it.  But  the  speech  in  the 
False  One  represents  the  reluctance,  the  pangs  and  inward  war  that  Ptolomy  struggled  through 
to  serve  ( x*sar.  And  this  spoke  bv  a man  wno  had  a real  love  for  virtue,  gives  a fine  contrast  to 
Photinus’s  unfeeling  and  confirm’d  villainy.  *Seward. 

We  heartily  join  with  Theobald — err//  Achillas. 

11  / must  task  Mec.j  For  /aiA,*Mr.  Seward  substitutes  tax, 

11 your  high  pyramids,  former  editions. 

Built  to  out- dare  the  sun,  as  yon  suppose.]  To  out -dare  the  sun  by  their  height  is  poeti- 
cal, but,  as  you  suppose,  greatly  flaitcns  it;  for  this  reason  both  Mr.  Syiripson  and  1 change  it 
to  out-<f*rc,  which  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Seward. 

Out -dare  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  better  than  out  -dure.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  met  with  the  la. Her  word. 

.1J  Ml  the  world's  earth. j Mr.  Symp«on  observes  the  expression  of  world' s~cttrtk  directly 
answer^  the  Latin  terrarum  ojlis.  Seward.  > 
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And  be  right  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep 
for;  [do  I wonder 

There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.  Now 
How  he  would  look  if  i'ompey  were  alive 
again ; 

But  how  he’d  <et  his  face. 

Cctsar.  You  look  now,  king. 

And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glory. 
For  our  especial  favour? 

Ptol.  We  desire  it. 

Cctsar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards? 
See.  Let  me  give  ’em  : 

I’ll  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dreain’d  of ; 
I’ll  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a mortar, 

Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I’ll  bake  then. 
Ctrsar.  Peace! — I forgive  you  all;  that’s 
recompence.  [pardon, 

You’re  young,  and  ignorant,  that  pleads  your 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  pro- 
vok'd you. 

Your  minister*  l must  think  wanted  judgment, 
And  so  they  err'd  : I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful:  Be  you  most 
thankful;  [what 

That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.  If  I knew 
To  send  you  for  a present,  king  of  Egypt, 

I mean  a head  of  equal  reputation. 

And  that  you  lov’d,  tho’  'twere  your  brightest 
sisters,  | you. 

(But  her  yon  hate)  I would  not  be  behind 
Plot.  Hear  me,  great  C®sar! 

Cctsar.  I have  heard  too  much ; 

And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  con- 
quest: [ly, 

You’re  poor  and  open.  I must  tell  you  round- 
That  man  that  could  not  recoin  pence  the  be- 
nefits, 

The  great  and  bounteous  services,  of  Pompcy, 
Can  never  dote  ujion  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Tho*  1 had  hated  Pompcy,  and  allow’d  his 
ruin, 

I gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it: 


Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  hut  I stand  environ’d  with  my  victories, 
Mv  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 

My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my 
|>erson, 

I durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  lore  you  snew’d  to  Pomjjcy. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,*4  fires,  destructions  of  all 
natures, 

Ormolishinents  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.  Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun-burnt 
Egypt,**  [queror. 

And  now  you’ve  found  the  nature  of  a con- 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flat- 
teries, 

That  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  be  him- 
self still; 

Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane 
courtesies  1 [soldier. 

Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your 
spices. 

Make  a Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes, 
Divinely  j»reat,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the 
worthies! 

Ptol.  We  will  do  all. 

Caesar.  You’ve  robb’d  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for 
, him, 

The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover 
him  ^cruelty, 

(His  country’s  earth)  will  cry  out  ’gainst  your 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge, 

’Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye! 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest!  When  Poinpcy 
liv’d. 

He  us’d  you  nobly;  now  he’s  dead,  use  him 
so.  [j&rt/. 


*♦  Swords,  hangers,  fires^]  As  hangers  gives  much  the  same  idea  as  swords,  especially  in 
the  mouth  of  a Roman,  I hope  the  reader  will  agree  to  the  change  of  it  to  hang-men,  which 
were  proper  to  he  threatened  to  the  murderers  of  Pompcy,  and  which  afterward  proved  the  fate 
of  Septimius.  There  is  something  extremely  noble  in  this  passage;  it  even  approaches  to 
those  terrible  graces  before  sjwke  of.  Seward. 

The  Reader  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  admire  the  integrity,  perspicacity,  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Seward,  when  he  is  informed,  that  hangmen  is  the  reading— not  of  that  gentleman,  but— 
of  the  second  folio.- 

**  You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  of  sun-burnt  Egypt .1  As  the  word  seeds  is  good  sense,  I 
fear  the  reader  would  think  it  too  great  a liberty  for  an  Editor  to  displace  it  and  advance  his 
own  conjecture  into  the  text : But  where  the  change  of  a single  letter  gives  great  improvement, 
I think  it  a justice  to  the  Authors  to  suppose  it  genuine;  especially  when  it  strongly  partakes 
of  their  usual  spirit.  Seeds  seems  rather  flat,  and  weeds  was  the  first  word  that  occurred  as  an 
improvement,  because  it  makes  Caesar  speak  with  more  contempt  of  the  Egyptians;  but  ob- 
serving the  great  propriety  of  all  our  Author's  metaphors,  which  he  applies  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  where  he  calls  them  the  spawn  of  Egypt ; and  again,  these  beds  of  slimy  eels ; and  Sep- 
timius, that  vermin  that's  now  become  a natural  crocodile,  a better  reading  occurred,  reeds , to 
which  Egypt  is  greatly  subject  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Thus  the  scriptures  speaking  of 
the  behemoth  or  crocodile . lie  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  or  fens. 

Seward. 

We  tbiuk  reeds  is  rijjht.  * 
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Ptol.  Now  where's  your  confidence,** 
your  aim,  Photinus,  [queror. 

The  oracles,  and  fair  favours  from  the  con- 
You  rung  into  mine  ear*?  How  stand  1 now? 
You  see  the  tempest  of  his  stern  displeasure; 
The  death  of  him,  you  urg'd  a sacrifice 
To  stop  his  rage,  presaging  a full  ruin ! 

Where  are  your  counsel*  now? 

Achor.  1 told  you.  Sir,  [after : 

And  told  the  truth,  what  danger  would  fly 
And,  tho*  an  enemy,  1 satisfied  you 
He  was  a Homan,  and  the  top  of  honour; 
And  howsoever  this  might  please  great  Cxstir, 
I told  you,  that  the  foulness  of  his  death, 

The  impious  baseness 

Pho.  Peace ; vou  are  a fool ! 

Men  of  deep  ends  must  tread  as  deep  ways  to 
'em ; [rows, 

Caesar  I know  is  pleas’d,  and,  for  all  his  sor- 
Which  are  put  on  for  forms,  and  mere  dis- 
eemblings. 

I'm  confident  he’s  glad : To  have  told  you  so. 
And  thank  d you  outwardly,  had  been  too 
open. 

And  taken  from  the  wisdom  of  a conaneror. 
Be  confident,  and  proud  you’ve  done  tnis  ser- 
vice ; [ly. 

Yftu  have  deserv’d,  and  you  will  find  it,  high- 
Make  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  your  sister,  the  high-suul'd  Cleo- 
patra, [hitn. 

Both  close  and  short  enough,  she  may  not  sec 
The  rest,  if  1 may  counsel.  Sir — — 

Ptol.  Do  all; 

For  in  thy  faithful  service  rests  my  safety. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Septimius. 

Sept.  Here’s  a strange  alteration  in  the 
court; 

Men’s  farces  .ire  of  other  sets  and  motions. 
Their  minds  of  subtler  stuff.  I pass  by  now 
As  tho’  l were  a rascal;  no  man  knows  me. 
No  eye  looks  after ; as  I were  a plague, 

Their  doors  shut  close  against  me,  and  I w on- 
der’d at, 

Because  I've  done  a meritorious  murder: 
Because  I've  pleas’d  the  time,  docs  the  time 
plague  me  ? [me  for’t ; 

I’ve  known  the  day  they  would  have  hugg'd 
For  a less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  me  re- 
verence. 
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Open’d  their  hearts,  and  secret  closets  to  me. 
Their  purses,  and  their  pleasures,  and  bid  me 
wallow. 

I now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less. 
And  th’  huge*7  leviathans  of  villainy 
Sup  up  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  all. 
That  <io  ’em  service,  and  spout  'em  out  again 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drop  of  water  that  are  lost  i’  th'  ocean. 

I was  lov’d  once  for  swearing,  and  for  drink- 
ing, . [me : 

And  for  other  principal  qualities  tliat  became 
Now  a foolish  unthankful  murder  has  uiolone 
me. 

If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 

That  set  me  on.  Ana  he  comes;  now.  For- 
tune! 

Enter  Photinus. 

Pho.  Caesar’s  unthankfulness  a little  stirs 
*ne,  [Honum, 

A little  frets  my  blood:  Take  heed,  proud 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  further! 
1 may  find  out  a way  unto  thy  life  too, 

Tho'  arm’d  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seize  it  l 
A conqueror  has  a heart,  and  I may  hit  it. 

Sept.  May’t  please  your  lordship 

Pho.  Oh,  Septiinius! 

Sept.  Your  lordship  knows  my  wrongs? 
Pho.  Wrongs? 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord; 

How  tli’  captain  of  the  guard,  Achillas, 
slights  me? 

Pho.  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much 
befriended  thee, 

Shew’d  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head 
from  thee. 

The  times  are  alter’d,  soldier;  Caesar’s  angry, 
And  our  design  to  please  him,  lost  and 
perish’d : [owning. 

Be  glad  thou'rt  unnam’d ; *tis  not  worth  the 
Y et,  that  thou  mayst  be  useful— 

Sept.  Yes,  uiy  lord, 

I shall  be  ready. 

Pho.  For  I may  employ  thee 
To  take  a rub  or  two  out  of  my  way. 

As  time  shall  serve;  say,  that  it  be  a brother. 
Or  a hard  father? 

Sept.  ’Tis  most  necessary ; [Sir* 

A mother,  or  a sister,  or  whom  you  please, 
Pho.  Or  to  betray  a noble  friend? 

Sept.  ’Tis  all  one. 

Pho.  I know  thou'lt  stir  for  gold. 

Sept , ’Ti§  all  my  motiou. 


16  Now  where's  your  confidence , your  aim,  Photinus, 

The  oracles , and  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror. 

You  rung  into  mine  furs/*]  hither  the  secoud  line  should  be,  the  oracles  or  fair  favours, 
or,  what  seems  more  probable,  the  prticles  the  and  and  should  change  places.  Seward. 

The  old  reading,  we  think,  needs  no  change. 

*7  And  lit  huge  leviathans  of  &c.]  1 should  not  teke  the  liberty  of  marking  out  beautiful 
P^sa^es,  but  that  I am  very  desirous  this  play  should  meet  with  due  regard  from  every  reader; 
and  1 therefore  beg  him  not  to  pass  slightly  over  this  passage,  where  a metaphor  is  carried  on 
'vith  such  exquisite  beauty , that  it  may  vie  with  the  tinc^i  strokes  of  this  sort  even  in  Shake- 
speare. Seward. 

Vol.  I.  4C 
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[Act  2.  Sc.  a. 


Pho.  There,  take  that  for  thy  service,  and 
farewell ! 

I've  greater  business  now. 

Sept.  I'm  still  your  own,  Sir. 

Pha.  One  thing  I charge  thee;  see  me  no 
more,  Septimius, 

Unless  I send.  [Exit. 

Sept.  I shall  ol»serve  your  hour. 

So!  this  brings  something  in  the  mouth,  some 
favour : 

This  is  the  lord  I serve,  the  power  I worship, 
My  friends,  allies ; and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
Let  people  talk  as  they  please  of  tny  rudeness, 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed;  bring  but  this  to 
'em,  fnourablc: 

Let  me  be  damn'd  for  blood,  yet  still  Pm  ho- 
This  god  creates  new  tongues,  and  new  af- 
fections; 

And,  tho*  I’d  kill'd  my  father,  give  me  gold. 
I’ll  make  men  swear  I've  done  a pious  sacri- 
fice. [vants. 

Now  I will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  ser- 

And  tnv  brave  deed  shall  be  writ  in  wine  for 

virtuous.  [Exit. 

' SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ctrsar , Antony , Dolabella , 
and  Sceva. 

Cesser.  Keep  strong  guards,  and  with  wary 
eyes,  my  friends; 

There  is  no  trusting  to  these  base  Egyptian*: 
They  that  are  false  to  piou?  benefits. 

And  make  compell’d  necessities  their  faiths. 
Are  traitors  fo  the  gods. 

Ant.  We’ll  coll  ashore 
A legion  of  the  best. 

Cottar  Not  a man,  Antony;  [greatness: 
That  were  to  shew  our  fears,  and  dim  our 
No;  ’tis  enough  tnv  name's  ashore. 

See.  Too  much  too; 

A sleeping  Ctesar  w enough  to  shake  them. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  malicious  rascals. 
Trained  up  in  villany,  beside*  that  C'crherus, 
That  Roman  dog,  that  lrck’d  the  blood  of 
Pompcy. 

Dot.  Tis  strange;  a Roman  soldier? 

See.  You  are  cozen’d  \ 

There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations. 


Villains  and  knaves : Tis  not  the  name  con- 
tains him,  [ten. 

But  the  obedience;  when  that's  once  forgot- 
And  duty  flung  away,  then,  welcome  devil! 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  vermin. 
That’s  now  become  a natural  crocodile. 

Must  be  with  care  observ'd. 

Ant.  And  'tis  well  counsell’d ; 

No  confidence,  nor  trust 

See.  I’ll  trust  the  sea  first,  [me. 

When  with  her  hollow  murmurs  she  invites 
And  clutches  in  her  storms,  as  politick  Hons 
Conceal  their  claws;  I’ll  trust  the  devil  first; 
The  rule  of  ill  I’ll  trust,  before  the  doer.*5 
Casar.  Go  to  your  rests,  and  follow  your 
own  wisdoms. 

And  leave  me  to  my  thoughts;  pray  no  more 
compliment ; 

Once  more,  strong  watches. 

Dot.  All  shall  be  observ’d.  Sir.  [Eirean/. 

Manet  Cottar. 

C<r*ar.  I'm  dull  and  heavy,  yet  I cannot 
sleep. 

How  happy  was  I,10  in  iny  lawful  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Britany! 

When  every  night  with  pleasure  I sat  down 
What  the  day  minister'd,  the  sleep  came 
sweet  !y : 

But  since  1 undertook  this  home  division. 
This  oi\  il  war,  and  pass’d  the  Rubicon, 

What  have  I done,  that  speaks  an  ancient 
Roman,  . [force, 

A good,  great  man?  I’ve  enter'd  Rome  by 
And,  on  her  fender  womb  that  gave  me  life. 
Let  my  insulting  soldiers  rudely  trample: 

The  dear  veins  of  :ny  country  f have  open’d. 
And  sail’d  upon  the  torrents  that  flow’d  from 
her. 

The  bloody  streams,  that  in  their  confluence 
Carried  belore  ’em  thousand  desolations: 

I robb'd  the  treasury  ; and  at  one  gripe 
Snatch’d  all  the  wealth  so  many  worthy 
triumphs 

Plac'd  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome: 
1 raz’d  Massilia  in  my  wanton  anger; 
Petreiusand  Afranitis  1 defeated; 

Poi*ij)cy  1 overthrew  ; what  did  that  get  me? 
The  slubber'd  name  of  an  authoriz’d  ene- 
my.30 [JVowe  within. 


18  The  rule  nf  i/I  I'll  trust , before  the  doer. J Mr.  Sympson  and  I both  hesitated  on  this 
expression,  hut  f believe  it  right,  as  God  is  the  rule  of  good  or  virtue,  so  is  the  Devil  of  ill. 

Seward. 

This  line  does  not  appear  in  the  second  folio ; perhaps,  because  dropped  in  the  representa- 
tion . 

I low  happy  tecs  I,  in  my  lawful  tears,  Ac  J Tim  soliloquy  of  Caesar's  is  extremely  ju- 
dicious os  well  as  beautiful:  it  was  difficult  to  conform  both  to  history  ami  to  poetical  justice. 
It  would  lie  an  outrage  upon  ihc  former  to  make  Lamar  unfortunate,  and  as  great  a one  to  have 
made  him  a perfectly  i iitt>ou*  character,  ns  Corneille  has  endeavoured  to  do.  How  then  should 
our  Poets,  who  have  drawn  Caesar  exactly  to  the  life,  fulfil  in  any  degree  the  justice  that  the 
audience  demand  against  him?  This  they  hare  finely  accomplished,  by  shewing  him  in  his 
retirement,  stung  and  tormented  with  the  horrid  massacres  tha;  he  had  brought  on  his  country, 
which  are  described  with  great  energy.  Sr  ward. 

30  The  slubii  rd  name  of  an  authoriz'd  enemy. J By  an  authorized  enemy  the  Poets  seem  to 

have 
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A«t  2.  Sc.  3.] 

1 hear  some  noise  j they  are  the  watches,  sure. 
What  friends  have  I tied  fast  by  these  am- 
bitions? 

Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country’s  freedom, 

Is  now  pass’d  into  Africk  to  affront  me; 

Juba,  that  kill’d  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too; 
The  sons  of  Poinpey  are  masters  of  .the  sea. 
And,  from  the  rclicks  of  their  scatter’d  fac- 
tion, [too? 

A new  head’s  sprung : Say,  I defeat  all  these 
1 come  home  crown  d an  honourable  rebel. 

I hear  the  noise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 
Are  the  guards  fast?  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Sceva,  with  a packet,  Cleopatra  in  it. 
See.  Are  you  awake,  Sir? 

Ccesar.  1’  th*  name  of  wonder— 

See.  Nay,  I am  a porter, 

A strong  one  too,  or  else  my  sides  would 
crack.  Sir: 

An  my  sins  were  as  weighty,  I should  scarce 
walk  with  ’em. 

Ccesar.  What  hast  thou  there? 

See.  Ask  them  which  stay  without, 

And  brought  it  hither.  Your  presence  I 
denied  ’em. 

And  put  ’em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  ’tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kingdom; 
I'm  sure  ’tis  heavy : If  you  like  to  sec  it. 

You  may ; if  not,  I’ll  give  it  back. 

Ccesar.  Stay,  Sccva ; 

1 would  fain  see  it. 

See.  I’ll  begin  to  work  then. 

No  doubt,  to  flatter  you,  they’ve  sent  you 
something 

Of  a rich  value,  jewels,  or  some  rich  treasure. 
May-be,  a rogue  within,  to  do  a mischief : 

J pray^rou  stand  further  off;  if  there  be  vil- 
lainy, [too. 

Better  my  danger  first;  he  shall  ’scape  hard 
Ha!  what  art  thou? 

Ccesar  Stand  further  off,  "ood  Sceva! 
What  heavenly  vision?  Do  1 wake  or  slum- 
ber? 

Further  off,  that  hand,  friend! 

See.  What  apparition,  [man; 

What  spirit,  have  I rais’d?  Sure,  'tis  a wo- 
She  looks  like  one ; now  she  begins  to  move 
too. 

A tempting  devil,  o’  my  life!  Go  off,  Caesar, 
Bless  thyself,  off!  A bawd  growu  in  mine 
old  days? 


Bawdry  advanc’d  upon  my  back?  'tis noble! 
Sir,  if  you  be  a soldier,  come  no  nearer; 

She's  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  your  honour; 

A sponge,  a sponge,  to  wipe  away  your  vic- 
tories. [her; 

An  she’d  be  cool’d,  Sir,  let  the  soldiers  trim 
They'll  give  her  that  she  came  for,  and  dis- 
patch her : 

Be  loyal  to  yourself! — -Thou  damn'd  woman. 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes^ 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  man- 
ners ? 

And  ain  I made  the  instrument  of  bawdry? 
I'll  fiud  a lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug 
you! 

Ccesar.  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and  be  more 
temperate. 

Thou  beast! 

See.  Thou  beast? 

Ccesar.  Could’st  thou  be  so  inhuman. 

So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  wetpou 
Upon  a thing  divine? 

See.  Divine,  or  human. 

They’re  never  better  pleas’d,  nor  more  at 
heart’s-easc,  [’em. 

Than  when  we  draw  with  full  intent  upon 
Ccesar.  Move  this  way,  lady:  ’Pray  you 
let  111c  speak  to  you. 

See.  And,  woman,  you  had  best  stand 

Ccesar.  By  the  gods. 

But  that  I see  her  here,  and  hope  her  mortal, 
1 should  imagine  some  celestial  sweetness. 
The  treasure  of  soft  love! 

See.  Oh,  this  souuds  mangily. 

Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a soldier’s  mouth  1 
You'd  best  be  troubled  with  thelooth-ach  too, 
For  lovers  ever  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop, 
That  your  celestial  beauty  may  befriend  you. 
At  these  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical? 
After  so  many  bloody  fields,  a fool? 

She  brings  her  bed  along  too,  (she'll  lose  no 
time) 

Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft;  d’you  see  that? 
Invites  you  like  a gamester;  note  that  im- 
pudence. 

For  sltatne,  reflect  upon  yourself,  your  honour. 
Look  back  into  your  noble  parts,  and  blu-h  1 
la  t not  the  dear  sweat  of  the  liot  Pharsalia, 
Mingle  with  base  embraces!  Am  I he 
That  have  receiv'd  so  many  wounds  for  Caesar  ? 
Upon  iny  target,11  groves  of  darts  still  grow- 
ing? 


have  meant,  an  enemy  to  his  country  pronounced  so  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  senate,  as 
Caesar  had  been  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  If  this  explanation  should  not  satisfy,  the  verse  will 
run  better  thus, 

77 te  slubbered  name  of  an  unauth’riz’d  enemy. 

i.  e.  Of  an  enemy  without  a legal  cause  or  legal  authority.  Seward. 

Authoriz'd  seems  to  mean  only  successful.  So,  he  says  after, 

I come  home  crown'd  an  honourable  rebel.  * 

31  Upon  my  target,  groves  qf  darts  still  growing ?]  Sceva  had  been  a ronitpdn  soldier,  but 
preferred  for  his  amazing  valour  and  irresistible  strength.  When  Ciesar  besieged  Poinjiey  at 
Diruchium,  he  stood  io  a breach  against  the  whole  ariuv.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  had  a 

huudred 
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Have  I endur’d  oil,  hungers,  colds,  distresses, 
And,  a6  i had  been  bred  that  iron  that  arm'd 
me,  [tune? 

Stood  out  all  weathers,  now  to  curse  my  for- 
To  ban  the  blood  I lost  for  such  a general  ? 
Ccesar.  Offend  no  more;  be  gone! 

See.  I will,  and  leave  you,  [claim  you: 
Leave  you  to  women’s  wars,  that  will  pro- 
You’ll  conquer  Rome  now,  and  the  capitol. 
With  fans  and  looking-glasses.  Fart  well, 
Ctfsnr!  [to  you ; 

Cleo.  Now  I am  private,  Sir,  I dare  speak 
But  thus  low  first,  for  as  a god  I honour  you ! 
Set.  Lower  you’ll  be  anon. 

Cctsar.  A wav! 

See.  And  pr Water; 

For  that  you  covet  all.  [Z£ri/. 

Censor.  Tempt  me  no  further! 

Cleo.  Contemn  me  not,  hecause  I kneel 
thus,  Caesar: 

I am  a queen, i0  and  co-heir  to  this  country. 
The  sister  to  the  mighty  Ptolomy, 

Yet  one  distress'd,  that  flies  unto  thy  justice. 
One  that  lavs  sacred  hold  on  thy  protection. 
As  on  a holy  altar,  to  preserve  me.  [up. 
Ctesar.  Speak,  queen  of  beauty,  and  stand 
Cleo.  1 date  not; 

’Till  l have  found  that  favour  in  thine  eyes. 
That  godlike  great  humanity,  to  help  me, 
Thus,  to  thy  knees  must  I grow’,  sacred  Caesar, 
And  if  it  be  not  in  thy  will  to  right  me, 

And  raise  me  like  a queen  from  my  sad  ruins) 
If  these  soft  tears  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity. 

And  waken  with  their  murmurs  thy  com- 
passions ; 

Yet,  for  thy  nobleness,  for  virtue’s  sake, 

And,  if  thou  he’st  a man,  for  despis’d  beauty, 
For  honourablcconqucst.whichthou  dot*  it  on, 
Let  not  those  cankers  of  this  flourishing  king- 
dom, 


[Act  8 Sc.  3. 

Photinus  and  Achillas,  the  one  an  eunuch. 
The  other  a base  bondman,  thus  reign  o’er  me, 
Seize  my  inheritance,  and  leave  my  hrother 
Nothing  of  what  he  should  be,  but  the  title! 

As  thou  art  wonder  of  the  world 

Cctsar.  Stand  up  then, 

A nd  be  a queen  ; fnis  hand  shad  give  it  to  you : 
Or,  chuse  a greater  name,  worthy  my  bounty* 
A common  love  makes  queens : Chuse  to  be 
worshipp'd, 

To  be  divinely  great,  and  I dare  promise  it. 

A suitor  of  your  sort,  and  blessed  sweetness. 
That  hath  adventur’d  thus  to  see  great  Csesar, 
M ust  never  be  denied.  Y ou’ve  found  a patron 
That  dare  not,  in  his  private  honour,  suffer 
So  great  a blemish  to  the  Heav'n  of  beauty : 
The  god  of  love  would  clap  his  angry  wings. 
And  from  hissinging  bow  let  fly  those  arrow*1* 
Headed  with  burning  griefs  and  pining  sor- 
rows, [monstrous ; 

Should  I neglect  your  cause,  would  make  me 
To  whom,  and  to  your  service,  1 devote  me! 

( Enter  Sceoa.J 

Cleo.  He  is  my  conquest  now,  and  so  I'll, 
work  hi  in ; [live. 

The  conqueror  of  the  world  will  I lead  eap- 
Scc.  Still  with  this  woman?  tilting  still 
with  babies? 

As  you  arc  honest,  think  the  enemy,  [you. 
Some  valiant  foe  indeed,  now  charging  on 
Heady  to  break  your  ranks, and  fling  these 
Caesar . Hear  me, 

But  tell  me  true;  if  thou  hadst  such  a treasure, 
(And,  as  thou  art  a soldier,  do  not  flatter  me) 
Such  a bright  gem,  brought  to  thee,  wouldst 
thou  not 

Most  greedily, accept? 

See.  Not  as  an  emperor,  [others  : 34 

A man  that  first  should  rule  himself,  then 


and  thirty  darts  stuck  in  his  target ; one  had  pierced  his  shoulder,  and  another  his  eye,  which 
he  drew  out  and  dash’d,  with  his  eye  ball,  on  the  ground  : Pompey’s  soldiers  on  this  shouted  as 
for  victory;  and  he  pretending  faintness,  asked  them  why  they  would  not  come  and  carry  him 
as  a prize  to  Pompey  before  he  died;  two  soldiers  believing  him  in  earnest,  came  to  him;  the 
first  ne  slew’,  and  wounded  the  other,  and  then  withdrew  amongst  his  own  party.  The  story 
is  told  with  great  spirit  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lucan,  who  ascribes  to  Sceva  tne  preservation  of 
all  Cwsar’s  army.  1 need  not  mention  the  justice  with  which  our  Poeti  have  drawn  Sceva  s 
Character,  in  a familiar,  rough,  soldier-like  honesty.  Seward. 

30  Contemn  me  wo?,  because  l know,  thus , Ccesart 

1 am  a queen.]  For  know,  I read  kneel,  and  Mr.  Sympson  low.  Ai  she  was  evidently 
knrelint r,  I hope  it  ts  not  preiudicc  that  makes  me  prefer  the  former.  The  corruption,  tUougfi 
extremely  gross,  had  passed  through  all  the  former  editions,  although  this  play  (and  this  only  as 
far  as  1 nave  yet  examined)  seems  in  the  second  folio  to  have  been  corrected  by  au  able  hand, 
bnt  no  man  is  always  attentive.  Sewu'd. 

After  this  positive  asset tion,  the  Header  will  no  doubt  be  surprized  at  the  information,  that, 
so  far  from  all  ike  former  editions  reading  know,  the  very  second  folio,  above  mentioned, 

reads  kneel. In  the  same  stile,  Mr.  Seward  asserts,  that  the  former  copies  say,  (Sec  above, 

col.  £,  1.  Io,)  in  mis  private  honour ; that  they  say,  (p.  .500,  1.  11)  Cctsar  loads  ta ; and* 
(p.  M>0,  1.38)  this  rarb  unthankful  king ; assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  correcting  errors, 
some  of  which  only  appeared  in  the  octato  of  17 1 1 • 

33  Let  Jiy  those  arrow*.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios,  and  undoubtedly  right.  The 
octavo  of  1711  reads  these,  and  Mr.Seward  his  arrows. 

34  A man  that  first  would  rub  himself.]  Mr.  Theobald  alters  would  to  should,  and  nuts  the, 
initial  letters  of  lii«  name  to  it,  tire  mark  by  which  he  veems  to  hue  distinguished  his  favourite/ 

emendations 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


36* 


Ast3  6c  l.j 

Aa  a poor  hungry  soldier,  1 might  bile.  Sir; 
Yet  that's  a weakneae  too.  Hear  me,  thou 
tempter!  [the 

And  bear  thou,  Canar,  too.  for  it  concerns 
And  if  thy  flesh  be  deaf,  yet  let  thino  honour. 
The  soul  of  a commander,  give  ear,  to  me. 
Thou  wanton  bane  of  war,  thou  gilded  le- 
thargy, 

] ii  whose  embraaes,  case  (the  rust  of  arms) 
And  pleasure  (that  makes  soldiers  poor)  in- 
Caaar.  Fy!  thou  blasphein  st.  [habits! 
See.  I do,  when  she's  a goddess. 

Thou  metier  of  strong  minds,  dar'st  thou  pre- 
sume [ties? 

To  smother  all  his  triumphs  with  thy  vani- 
And  tie  him,  like  a slave,  to  tby  proud  beau- 
ties, , [low’d; 

To  thy  imperious  looks,  that  kings  have  fol- 
Proud  of  their  chains,  have  waited  on  ? 1 
shame,  Sir  1 [rest,  Soera; 

Conor.  Alas,  thou’ rt  rather  mad!  Take  thy 
Thy  dutv. makes  thee  err;  but  1 forgive  thee. 
Go,  go,  1 say!  shew  me  no  disobedience! 

[£.rij  SccBa. 


His  well;  farewell ! The  day  will  break,  dear 

' ■‘•ty  i 

I My  soldiers  will  come  in;  Please  yon  retire,; 
And  think  upon  yourservaotf 
Giro.  Pray  you,.  Sir,  know  me, 

And  what  I am. 

Conor.  The  greater,  I more  love  you-; 

And  you  must  know  me  too.. 

CUoi  So  far  as  modesty. 

And  majesty  givra  leave.  Sir.  You’re  too  vio- 
lent 

Conor.  You  are  too  cold  to  my  desires, 

Cleo.  Swear  to  me. 

And  by. yourself  (for  1 hold  that  oath  sacred) 

You’ll  right  me  as  a queen 

Conor.  These  lips  be  witness! 

And,  if  I break  that  oath— — 

Cleo.  You  make  me  blush,  Sir; 

And  in  that  blush  interpret  me. 

Ctrtar.  I will  do.  [word. 

Come,,  let's  go  in,  and  blush  again.  Tnisoiu 
You  shall  believe. 

i Cleo.  1 must;  you  area  conqueror. 

\Bxemt. 


act  m. 


SCENE  l- 

Eater  Ptolomy  and.Pkotinu a. 
PAo./^JOOD  Sir,  but  hear!  [me* 

^ Plot.  No  more ! you  have  undone 
That  that  I hourly  fear’d  is  fall'll  upon  me. 
And  heavily,  and  deadly. 

Pho.  Hear  a remedy. 

Ptol.  A remedy,  now  the  disease  is  ulcerous 
And  has  infected  ail?  Your  secure  ocgligavce 
Has  broke  thro’  all  the  hopes  I have,  aud 
ruin'd  me! 

My  sister  is  with  Caesar,  in  his  chamber; 

All  night  she  has  been  with  him ; and,  no 
> • v doubt. 

Much  to  he<  honour. 

Pho.iVfoM  thut  were  the  worst*  Sir! 
That  will  repair  itself;  Bat  1 fear  mainly, 

Sh’  has  made  her  peace  with  Croat. 

Ptol  ’Tis  most  likely  $ 

And  what  am  I then? 

Pho.  ’Plague  upon  that  rascal 
Apollodorus,  under  whose  command. 

Under  whose  eyes 


Enter  Achilla*. 

Ptol.  Curse  on  yon  all,  ye’re  wretches! 
Pho.  ’Twas  providently  done*  Achillas. 
Achil.  Pardon  me. 

Pho.  Your  guards  were  rarely  wise,  and 
wondrous  watchful! 

Achil  I could  not  help  it,  if  my  life  had 
lain  for’t. 

Alas,  who  would  suspect  a pack  of  bedding, 

’ Or  a small  truss  of  houshoUl  furniture, 

' And,  as  they  said,  for  Caesar’s  use?  or  who 
durst. 

Being  for  his  private  chamber,  seek  so  stop  it  ? 
1 1 was  abus’d. 

| 

Enter  Acltomn. 

Achor.  ’’Hs  no  hour  now  for  anger. 

No  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  cholcr. 
Let  us  consider  timely  what  we  must  do. 
Since  she  is  Hown  to  his  protection, 

From  whom  we  have  no  pow’r  to  sever  her. 
Nor  force  conditions. 

Ptol.  Speak,  good  Achoreus. 


emendations.  Mr.  Sympson  joins  him;  but  I think  the  change  rather  prejudicial,  fof  would , 
as  it  implies  a trill  to  rule  himself  a*  well  as  others,  intimates  tnat  such  a wilt  is  essential  to  an 
emperor,  and  that  none  are  worthy  of  the  title  that  have  it  not.  Reside  this,  it  has  been  some 
doubt  with  me  whether  the  old  English  writers  had  that  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between 
would  and  nhould  which  we  have  at  present,  but  which  not  one  foreigner  in  ten  thousand  can 
be  taught  to  comprehend,  although  it  is  certainly  a very  great  beauty  of  our  language,  and,  1 
believe,  peculiar  to  it.  I never  yet  saw  a grammatical  rule  for  it,  and  were  it  not  too  great  a 
digression  1 would  insert  one  - Seward. 

Should  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio ! 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


Act  3.  Sc.  2.] 

All  in  one  half-an-hour,  to  make  an  ass  of 
him:  [ably, 

I make  no  doubt  she  will  be  drunk  too,  uanin- 
Aud  in  her  drink  will  fight;  then  she  tits  him. 
Ant.  That  thou  shouldst  bring  her  in  l 
See.  Twas  my  blind  fortune.  [wicked. 

Mv  soldiers  told  me,  by  the  weight  ’twas 
’Would  l had  carried  Milo’s  bull  a furlong. 
When  I brought  in  this  cow-calf!  H'  has 
advanc’d  me. 

From  an  old  soldier,  to  a bawd  of  memory  : 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  behind  him, 
The  honour’d  Cato  and  lierce  Juba  with  ’em. 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore, 
and  rouse  him;  [trances 

That  their  fierce  trumpets,  from  his  wanton 
Might  shake  him,  like  an  earthquake! 

Enter  Septimius. 

Ant.  What’s  this  fellow  ? 

Dot.  Why,  a brave  fellow,  if  we  judge  men 
by  their  cloaths.  [no  commander? 

Ant.  By  my  faith,  he’s  brave  indeed ! He’s 
See.  Yes,  h’has  a Homan  face;  he  has  been 
at  fair  wars,  [shew  it. 

And  plenteous  too,  and  rich;  his  trappings 
Sept.  An  they’ll  not  know  me  now,  they’ll 
never  know  me.  [Ha? 

Who  dare  blush  now  at  my  acquaintance? 
Ami  not  totally  a span-new  gallant. 

Fit  for  the  choicest  eves  ? Have  1 not  gold. 
The  friendship  of  the  world?  If  they  shun 
me  now,  [forward) 

(Tho’  1 were  the  arrant’st  rogue,  as  I’m  well 
Mine  own  curse  and  the  devil's  are  lit  on  me. 
Ant.  1st  not  Septiinius? 

See . Yes. 

Dot.  He  that  kill’d  Pompey  ? 

See.  'Hie  same  dog-scab;36  that  gilded 
botch,  that  rascal! 

Dot.  How  glorious  villainy  appears  in  Egypt! 
Sep.  Gallants,  and  soldiers;  sure  they  do 
admire  me. 

See.  Stand  further  off:  thou  stink’st. 

Scpf.  A likely  matter:  [lants? 

These  cloaths  smell  mwstilv,  do  they  not,  gal- 
Thcy  stink,  they  stink,  alas,  poor  things,  con- 
temptible! 

Bv  all  the  gods  in  Egypt,  the  perfumes 
That  went  to  trimming  these  cloaths,  cost 

See.  Thou  stink’st  still.  [me 

Sept.  The  powdringof  this  head  too  — 
See.  If  thou  hast  it. 

I’ll  tdl  thee  all  the  gums  in  sweet  Arabia 
Are  not  sufficient,  were  they  burnt  about 
thee. 

To  purge  the  scent  of  a rank  rascal  from  thee. 
Ant.  I smell  him  now  : Fy,  how  the  knave 
perfumes  him. 

How  at  rone  he  scents  of  traitor! 

Dot.  You  bad  an  ill  milliner. 


6 07 

He  laid  too  much  o’  th*  gum  of  ingratitude 
Upon  your  coat;  you  should  have  wash’d  off 
that.  Sir; 

Fy,  how  it  choaks!  too  little  of  your  loyalty. 
Your  honesty,  your  faith,  that  are  pure  ambers. 

1 smell  the  rotten  smell  of  a hir’d  coward ; 

A dead  dog’s  sweeter. 

Sept.  Ye  are  merry  gentlemen,  [me  too; 
And,  by  my  troth,* such  harmless  mirth  takes 
You  speak  like  good  blunt  soldiers!  and  ’tis 
well  enough: 

But  did  you  live  at  court,  as  I do,  gallants. 
You  would  refine,  and  learn  an  apter  lan- 
guage. 

I’ve  done  ye  simple  service  on  your  Pompey ; 
You  might  have  look'd  him  yet  this  brace  of 
twelve-months. 

And  hunted  after  him,  like  founder’d  beagles. 
Had  not  this  fortunate  hand— 

Ant.  He  brags  on’t  too. 

By  the  good  gods,  rejoices  in’t!  Thou  wretch. 
Thou  most  contemptible  slave! 

See.  Dog,  mangy  mongrel,  [dicr. 

Thou  muru  ring  mischief,  in  theshapeof  sol- 
To  make  all  soldiers  hateful!  thou  disease. 
That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  give  ease  to ! 

Dot.  Thou  art  so  impudent,  that  I admire 
And  know  not  what  to  say.  [thee. 

Sept.  I know  your  anger. 

And  why  you  prate  thus;  I’ve  found  your 
melancholy  : 

Ye  all  want  money,  and  ye’re  liberal  captains. 
And  in  this  want  will  tafk  a little  desperately. 
Here’s  gold;  come,  share;  1 love  a brave  com- 
mander : 

And  be  not  peevish ; do  as  Caesar  does  ; 

He’s  merry  with  his  wench  now,  . be  you’ 
jo\  ial,  [partners? 

And  let’s  all  laugh  and  drink.  Would  yc  have 
I do  consider  all  your  wants,  and  weigh  ’em  ; 
He  has  the  mistress,  you  shall  have  the  maids ; 
I’ll  bring  ’em  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 

Ant.  i blush. 

All  over  nic  1 blush,  and  sweat  to  hear  him  I 
U |.on  my  conscience,  if  mv  arms  were  on  now. 
Thro’  them  I should  blush  too:  Pray  ye  let’s 
be  walking.  [this  lesion. 

See.  Yes,  ves:  But,  ere  wc  go.  I’ll  leave 
And  let  him  study  it:  hirst,  rogue!  Then, 
parvlur!  [presence. 

Next,  devil  that  will  be!  get  thee  from  men’s 
And,  where  the  name  of  soldier  has  been 
heard  of,  [sart. 

Be  sure  thou  live  not ! To  some  hungry  de- 
Where  thou  canst  meet  with  nothing  but  thy 
conscience ; 

And  that  in  all  the  shapes  of  all  thy  villainies 
Attend  thee  still:  where  brute  beasts  will  ab- 
hor thee. 

And  e’er*  the  sun  will  shame  to  give  thcc 

light. 


86  The  same  dog,  scab]  Whom  docs  he  call  seal' ? we  should  certainly  read  dog  scab.  In 
jhc  same  scene  Dolabella  says  of  Septimius,  * A dead  digs  sweeter,’  and  Sccra  almost  repeats 
riog-scal  f calling  him  mangy  mongrel. 
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THE  FALSE  OKE. 


[Act  8.  Sc.  t. 


Go,  hide  thy  head!  or,  if-thouthink'st  it  fit- 
Go  hang_  thyself!  [ter. 

Do/.  Hark  to  that  clause. 

See.  And  that  speedily, 

That  Mature  may  be  cas'd  of  such  a monster! 

[Emm/. 

Manet  Septimius. 

Sept.  Yet  all  this  moves  not  me,  nor  re- 
flects on  me; 

I  keep  oty  gold  still,  and  my  confidence. 
Their  want  of  breeding  makes  these  fellows 
murmur; 

Rude  valours,  so  I let’em  pass,  rudehonours ! 
There  is  a wench  yet.  that  1 know  affects  me, 
And  company  for  a king;  a young  plump  vil- 
lain, [me; 

That,  when  she  sees  this  gold,  she'll  leap  upon 

(Enter  Eros.)17 

And  here  she  comes:  I'm  sure  of  her  at  mid- 
My  pretty  Eros,  welcome!  [night. 

Eros.  1 have  business. 

Sept.  Above  my  love,  thou  canst  not. 

Eros.  Y es,  indeed.  Sir, 

Far,  far  above. 

Sept.  Why,  why  so  coy?  Fray  you  tell  me, 
W’e  are  alone. 

Eros.  I'm  much  ashatn'd  we  are  so. 

Sept.  Y ou  want  a new  gown  now,  and  a 
handsome  petticoat, 

A scarf,  and  some  odd  toys : l're  gold  here 
Thou  shall  hare  any  thing  [ready ; 

Eros.  I want  your  absence.  [ I m 1 1 y ! 

Keep  on  your  way ; I care  not  for  your  coin- 
Srpt.  1 low  i how?  you're  very  short : lJ'you 
know  me,  Eros? 

Anri  what  I have  been  to  you? 

Eros.  Yes,  I know  you, 

And  1 hope  I shall  forget  you:  Whilst  you 
1 lov'd  you  too.  [were  honest. 

Sept.  Honest?  Come,  prithee  kiss  me. 
Eros.  I kiss  no  knaves,  no  mordereri,  no 
beasts, 

No  base  betrayers  of  those  men  that  fed  'em ; 
I hate  their  looks;  and  tho'  I may  be  wanton, 
I scorn  ro  nourish  it  with  bloody  purchase,'* 
Purchase  so  foully  got.  I pray  you,  unhand 
me;  [thy! 

I'd  rather  tooch  the  plague,  than  one  imsvor- 


Go,  seek  some  mistress  that  a hone  may  mar- 
ry. 

And  keep  her  company;  she's  too  good  for 
you!  [Exit. 

Sept.  Marry,  this  goes  near!  now  I perceive 
I'm  hateful:  [dangerous 

When  this  light  stuff  can  distinguish,  it  grows 
For  money  seldom  they  refuse  a leper ; 

But  sure!  am  more  odious,  more  diseas'd  too; 


(Enter  three  lame  Soldiers.) 

•It  arts  cold  here.  What  arc  these?  three  poor 
soldiers  ? ['em 

Both  poor  and  lame : Their  misery  may  make 
A little  look  upon  me,  and  adore  me. 

If  these  will  keep  me  company,  I'm  made  yet. 

] Sold.  The  nleasureCaesar  sleeps  m,  makes 
us  miserable:  Tat; 

We  are  forgot,  our  maims  and  dangers  laugh'd 
He  banquets,  and  ive  beg. 

2 Sola.  He  was  not  wont  [tunes. 

To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  have  spent  their  for- 
Their  bloods,  and  limbs,  walk  up  and  down 

like  vagabonds. 

Sept.  Save  ye,  good  soldiers!  good  poor 
men,  Hear’ n help  ye!  [story. 

Ye've  born  tire  brunt  of  war,  and  shew  the 
1 Sold.  Some  new  commander  sure. 

Sept.  You  look,  my  good  frirnds, 

By  your  thin  faces,  as'  you  would  be  suitors. 

* Sold.  To  Caesar,  for  our  means,  Sir. 

Sept.  And  'tis  fit,  Sir. 

3 Sold.  We  arc  poor  men,  and  long  forgot. 

Sept.  I grieve  for't ; [favours. 

Good  soldiers  should  have  good  rewards,  and 
I'll  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I pity  you, 

And  freely  speak  to  Cassar. 

All.  On,  we  honour  yon! 

1 Sold  A good  man  sure  you  are ; the  god* 
preserve  you  1 

Sept.  And  to  relieve  your  wants  the  while, 
hold,  sokliers!  [Gieea  money. 

Nay,  'tis  no  dream;  'tis  good  gold;  take  it 
Twill  keep  you  in  good  heart.  [freely ; 

2 Sold.  Mow  goodness  quit  von! 

Sept.  I'll  be  a friend  to  your  afflictions. 

And  eat,  and  drink  with  you  too,  and  we'll 
be  merry ; 

And  ev'ry  day  I’ll  see  you! 

I Sold.  You're  a soldier. 

And  one  rent  from  the  gods,  I think. 


37  Enter  Eros  ] We  have  not  made  a variation  here,  but  cannot  suppose  the  poets  intended 
Eros,  Cleopatra's  waiting-woman,  to  enter  here  as  the  loose  eompanion  of  Septimius,  and  to 
profess  herself  a strumpet.  The  error,  most  probably,  originated  from  the  players,  who  mak- 
ing one  person  perforin  both  Eros  and  this  courtezan,  confounded  the  characters  together; 
as  they  have  partly  done  with  Ctoe  and  the  Courtezan  in  the  Mad  Cover,  and  with  Altea  and 
the  Fourth  Lady  m Rule  a Wife  anti  Have  a Wife.  The  Fuels  most  probably  meant  another 
woman,  but  they  seem  to  have  intended  (perhaps  from  inadvertence)  to  name  this  character 

w / scorn  to  nourish  it  with  blood  purchase.  J A syllable  seems  wanting  to  the  measure  here, 
and  an  hyphen  to  the  sense.  Seward.  . . 

Here  Mr.  Seward  neglects  the  acknowledged  best  copy  (which  we  have  followed)  lor  trie 
purpose  of  making  an  ingenious  alteration ; i.  e. 

I scorn  to  nourish  it  with  THY  blood-purchase. 


)gle 
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Act  3.  Sc.  3.] 

Sept.  1*11  cloath  ve,40 
Ye  are  lame,  and  then  provide  good  lodging 
for  you;  [you. 

And  at  iny  tabic,  where  no  want  shall  meet. 

Enter  Sceva. 

All.  ’Was  never  such  a maul 

1 Sold.  Dear  honour’d  Sir,  [[ship  yon. 
Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  wor- 

2 Sold.  That  we  may  ever  thank— 

Sept.  Why  call  me  any  thing, 

No  matter  for  my  name — that  rnay  betray  me. 

See.  A cunning  thief!  Call  him  Scptt- 
mius,  soldiers. 

The  villain  that  kill’d  Pompcy! 

All.  How? 

See.  Call  him  the  shame  of  men!  [Z£u7. 

1 Sold.  Oh,  that  this  money 

Weie  weight  enough  to  beat  thy  brains  out!4* 
Fling  all; 

And  fling  our  curses  next ; let  them  he  mor- 
tal 1 [over, 

Out,  bloody  wolf!  dost  thou  come  gilded 
And  painted  with  thy  charity,  fo  poi'-on  us? 

2 Sold.  I know  him  now:  May  never  fa- 
ther own  thee,  [tfiory  1 

But  as  a monstrous  birth  shun  thy  base  me- 
And,  if  thou  hadst  a mother,  (as  I cannot 
Believe  thou  wert  a natural  burden)  let  her 
womb 

Be  c urs’d  of  women  for  a bed  of  vij»ersl 

3 Sold.  M ( thinks  the  ground  shakes  to  de- 
vour this  rascal, 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs  and  vapours. 
Infectious  mists,41  to  crown  his  villainies: 
Thou  mayst  go  wander  like  a thing  Heav’n 
hated ! 

1 Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poisonous 
to  remember ! 

The  hangman  will  not  keep  thee  company; 
He  has  an  honourable  house  to  thine; 

No,  not  a thief,  tho’  thoucouldst  save  his  life 
for’t, 

Will  eat  thy  bread,  nor  one  for  thirst  starv’d 
drink  with  thee  l43 


2 Sold.  Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honest 
dog, 

And  90  we’ll  leave  thee  to  a ditch,  thv  desti-  * 
ny.  [ Exeunt. 

Sipt.  Contemn’d  of  all?  and  kick'd  too? 
Now  I find  it! 

My  valour’s  fled  too,  with  mine  honesty; 

For  si  .ice  I would  be  knave,  I must  be  coward. 
This  ’tis  to  be  a traitor,  and  betrayer. 

What  a deformity  dwells  round  about  me! 
How  monstrous  shews  that  mat),  that  is  un- 
grateful ! 

I am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me;  44 
Inspir'd  with  what  I’ve  done,  the  winds  will 
blast  me! 

Now  I ain  paid,  and  my  reward  dwells  in  me, 
The  wages  of  mv  fact ; my  soul's  oppress’d ! 
Honest  and  noble  minds,  you  Bud  most  rest. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ptolomy , Achoreus,  Photinus , and 
Achillas. 

Ptol.  I have  commanded,  and  it  sliali  be  so! 
A preparation  I have  set  o’  foot. 

Worthy  the  friendship  and  the  fame  of  Caesar: 
My  sister’s  favours  snail  seem  poor  and  wi- 
ther'd ; [ties. 

Nay,  she  herself,  trimm’d  up  in  all  her  lieau- 
Com par’d  to  what  I’ll  take  his  eyes  withal. 
Shall  be  a dream. 

Pho.  D'you  mean  to  shew  the  glory'. 

And  wealth  of  Egypt  ? 

Ptol.  Yes;  and  in  that  lustre. 

Home  shall  appear,  in  all  her  famous  con- 
And  all  her  riches,  of  no  note  unto  it.  [quests, 
Achor.  Now  you  are  reconcil’d  to  your  fair 
sister, 

Take  heed.  Sir,  how  you  step  into  a danger, 
A danger  of  this  precipice.  But  note,  Sir, 

For  what  Koine  ever  rais’d  her  mighty  armies; 
First  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.  ’Tis 
madness. 

Nay,  more,  a secure  impotence,  to  tempt 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


40  ni  cloath  ye, 

Ye  are  lame.]  These  soldiers  arc  before  said  to  be  lame;  and  therefore  I don’t  discard  the 
word,  but  think  it  more  suitable  to  the  context  in  this  place  to  read  bare.  Seward. 

41  Were  weight  enough  to  break  thy  brains  out!\  Former  editions.  Seward. 

41  And  the  kind  air  turns  info  Jogs,  and  vapours 

The  infectious  mists.]  So  first  folio.  The  second  folio  we  have  followed.  Mr.  Seward 

reads. 

And  the  kind  nir  turns  into  Jogs,  and  vapours 
T’  infecluous  mists , ike. 


43  Nor  one  for  thirst-starv’d  drink  with  //ice.]  Mr.  Seward  chuscs  to  read. 

Nor  one  thirst-starv'd  drink  with  thee. 

44  I am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me. 

Inspir'd  with  u hat  I have  done:  the  winds  will  blast  me  ] The  word  inspir'd  not  only 
more  naturally  belongs  to  the  winds  than  to  the  beasts ; hut  it  is  stronger,  and  more  poetical, 
to  suppose  the  very  inanimate  elements  sensible  of  and  abhorring  his  wickedness,  tlian  merely 
the  irrational  beasts.  Seward. 
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An  armed  guest:  Feed  not  an  eye  that  con- 
quer*, [covetous. 

Nor  teach  a fortunate  sword  the  way  to  he 
Ptol.  Ye  judge  amiss,  and  far  too  wide  to 
alter  me  •, 

Let  all  be  ready ,4$  as  I gave  direction: 

The  secret  way  of  all  our  wealth  appearing 
Newly,  and  handsomciv;  and  all  about  it: 

No  more  dissuading:  ‘Tia  my  wiH. 

Ackor.  I grieve  for't. 

Ptol.  I’ll  dazzle  Caesar  with  excess  of  glory. 
Pho.  1 fear  you’ll  curse  your  will ; we  must 
obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

En’rr  Ctesar , Antony , Dollahclla,  and  Sceva, 
above. 

Ctesar.  I wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  king- 
And  the  most  bounteous  preparation,  [doin, 
Still  as  1 pass,  they  court  me  with. 

See.  I'll  tell  you; 

i n Gaul  and  Germany  we  saw  such  visions. 
And  stood  not  to  admire  ’em,  but  possess  ’em  : 
When  they  arc  ours,  they’re  worth  our  admi- 
ration. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  The  young  queen  comes  : Give  room ! 
C War.  Welcome,  my  dearest! 

Come,  bless  my  side. 

Sec.  Ay,  marry, here’s  a wonder! 

As  she  apjK.*ars  now,  1 am  no  true  soldier. 

If  1 ben’t  readiest  to  recant. 

Clco.  He  merry,  Sir; 

My  brother  will  be  proud  to  do  you  honour, 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Ptolumy,  Achoreus,  Achillas , Photi- 
nus,  and  Apollodorus. 

Ptol.  Hail  to  greatC’ajsar, 

My  royal  guest!  First  I will  feast  thine  eves 
With  wealthy  Egypt’s  store,  and  then  thy  pa- 
And  wait  myself  upon  thee.  [late, 

[Treasure  brought  in. 
Ctesar.  What  rich  service! 

What  mines  of  treasure!  richer  still? 

Clco.  My  Crcsar, 

What  d’you  admire?  Pray  you  turn,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you.  [ject? 

Have  you  forgot  me,  Sir?  How,  a new  ob- 
Am  1 grown  old  o’  th’  sudden?  Ca‘sar  l 
Ctesur.  Tell  me 

From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth? 

Clto.  Is  your  eye  that  way. 

And  all  my  beauties  banish’d? 

Ptol.  I’ll  tell  thee,  Carsar; 

We  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  NiJus : 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  hus- 
bandman. 


[Act.  2.  Sc.  4. 

Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  sea  to 
seek  us; 

Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus, 
All  this  is  nourish’d ; who,  to  do  thee  honour, 
C omes  to  discover  his  seven  deities, 

Hvs  conceal'd  heads,  unto  thee:  See  with 
p/casure. 

Ctesar.  The  matchless  wealth  of  this  land ! 

Clco.  Come,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Caesar.  Away!  I art  me  imagine. 

Clco.  How!  frown  on  me? 

The  eyes  of  Caesar  wrapt  in  storms! 

Ctesar.  I’tn  sorry : 

But,  let  me  think 

Mustek.  Enter  Isis,  and  three  Labourers* 

Jsis.  Isis,  the  goddess  of  this  land, 

Bids  thee,  great  Caesar,  understand 
And  mark  our  customs,  and  first  know. 
With  greedy  eyes  these  watch  the  flow 
Of  plenteous  Nilus;  when  he  comes, 

W ith  songs,  w i th  dances , t i m brels,drums. 
They  entertain  him ; cut  his  way. 

Ana  give  his  proud  heads  leave  to  play: 
Nilus  himself  shall  rise,  and  shew, 
llis  matchless  wealth  in  overflow. 

Labour ers.  Come,  let  us  help  the  reverend 
He’s  ve|y  old;  alas  the  while!  [Nile; 
Let  us  dig  him  easy  ways, 

And  prepare  a thousand  plays: 

To  dclignt  his  streams,  let’s  sing 
A loud  welcome  to  our  spring; 

This  way  let  his  curling  heads 
l*'all  into  our  new-made  beds  ; 

This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
Frisk,  and  glide  it  o’er  thp  lawns. 

This  way  profit  comes,  and  gain : 

1 low  he  tumbles  here  amain! 

How  his  w aters  haste  to  fall 
Into  our  channels!  Labour,  all, 

And  let  him  in;  let  Nilus  flow. 

And  perpetual  plenty  shew. 

With  incense  let  us  bless  the  brim. 

And  at  the  wanton  fishes  swiui, 

Let  us  gums  and  purlands  fling, 

And  loud  our  timbrels  ring. 

( nine,  old  father,  come  away ! 

Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  Nilus. 

Jsis.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now. 
With  garlands  of  great  pearl  his  brow 
Begirt  and  rounded:  III  his  flow. 

All  things  take  life,  and  all  things  grow. 
A thousand  wealthy  treasures  still. 

To  do  him  service  at  his  will. 

Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 
Perpetual  blessings  in  our  store/6 


43  Yet  all  be  ready.)  Former  editions.  Seteard. 

46 and  pour 

Perpetual  blessings  in  our  store.]  Mr.  Seward  alteis  the  text  to, 
J>erpetual  blessings  on  our  shoreg 
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Act  4.  Sc*  1.] 

Hear  him ; and  next  their  will  advance. 
His  sacred  heads  to  tread  a dance. 

In  honour  of  my  royal  guest: 

Mark  them  too;  and  you  have  a feast. 

Cleo.  A little  dross  betray  me?  ("friends, 
Ceesar.  I am  asham’d  I warr'd  at  home,  my 
When  such  wealth  may  be  got  abroad  1 What 
honour. 

Nay,  everlasting  glory,  had  Romepurchas’d, 
Had  she  a just  cause  but  to  visit  Egypt' 

Nilus.  Make  room  for  my  rich  waters'  fall. 
And  bless  my  flood  ; 

Nilus  comes  flowing  to  you  all 
Encrcase  and  good. 

Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring. 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 

In  mv  hidden  waves  1 bring 
Bread,  and  wine,  and  ev’ry  thing. 

Let  the  damsels  sing  me  in. 

Sing  aloud,  that  I may  rise: 

Your  noly  feasts  and  hours  begin. 

And  each  hand  bring  a sacrifice. 


Now  my  wanton  pearls  I shew. 

That  to  ladies’  fair  necks  grow. 

Now  my  gold 

And  treasures  that  can  ne’er  be  told, 
{Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich  flow. 
And  after  this  to  crown  your  eyes. 

My  hidden  holy  head  arise.  [Dance. 

Civsar.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  so  trou- 
I am  not  well : Good  night ! [bles  ine, 

See.  I’m  glad  you  have  it: 

Now  we  shall  stir  again. 

Dot.  Thou,  wealth,  still  haunt  him! 47 
See.  A greedy  spirit  set  thee  on ! We* re 
happy. 

Ptol.  Lights,  lights  for  Caesar,  and  attend- 
C/ro.  Well,  [ancc! 

I shall  yet  find  a time  to  tell  thee,  Caesar, 
Th*  hast  wrong’d  her  love — The  rest  here.4* 
Ptol.  Lights  along  still : 

Musick,  and  sacrifice  to  sleep,  for  Crcsar! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Plolomy , Phot  inns , Achillas , and 
Achoreus. 

Achor.  T TOLD  you  carefully,  what  this 
A would  prove  to, 

What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glory 
Would  draw'  upon  you : I advis'd  your  ma- 
jesty 

Never  to  tempt  a conquering  guest,  nor  add 
A bait,  to  catch  a mind  bent  by  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Pho.  I was  not  heard.  Sir,  [say. 

Or,  what  I said,  lost  and  contemn’d : I dare 
And  freshly  now,  ’twas  poor  weakness  in  you, 
A glorious  childishness!  1 watch’d  his  eye. 


And  saw  how  fulcon-likc  it  towr'd,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quatry;  how  round  it 
mark’d  it : 

I observ'd  his  words,  and  to  what  it  tended ; 
How  greedily  lie  ask’d  from  whence  it  came. 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  such  abund- 
ance. 

The  show  of  Nilus  how  he  labour'd  at. 

To  find  the  secret  ways  the  song  deliver’d! 

Achor.  He  never  smil'd,  I noted,  at  the 
pleasures, 

But  hx’d  his  constant  eves  upon  the  treasure: 
1 do  not  think  his  ears  bad  so  much  leisure. 
After  the  wealth  appear'd,  to  hear  the  musick. 
Most  sure  he  has  not  slept  since;  his  mind’s 
troubles  [labour.49 

With  objects  that  would  make  their  own  still 


47  Ptol.  Thou  wealth , still  haunt  Aim.]  This  should  seem  to  belong  to  one  of  Caesar's  cap- 
tains, being  a continuation  of  Sceva's  wish,  that  the  love  of  wealth  might  make  him  seize 
Ptolomv’f  riches,  and  so  occasion  a new  war.  I have  therefore  given  it  to  Dnlabella , as  the 
nearest  in  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  Ptol.  Seward. 

**  Thou  st  wrong'd  her  love ; the  rest  here.]  The  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  may  he;  the 
rest  of  what  1 intend  to  do  and  say,  I keep  to  myself  till  a Jit  opportunity.  But  Mr.  Sympson 
conjectures  the  words  to  have  been  a stage  direction,  which  I think  not  improbable;  for  the  mea- 
sure is  more  perfect  without  them,  and  they  may  signify,  cither,  let  the  rest  of  the  attendance 
he  here  ready , or  that  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,  it  being  the  end  ol  the  third  act.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  first  explanation  we  think  obviously,  and  indubitably  right.  That  the  words, 
the  rest  litre , should  mean,  * Let  the  rest  of  the  attendance  be  here  ready,’  at  a period  when 
all  attendance  was  to  be  dis|>eiised  with;  or,  that  4 the  rest  or  |>ause  was  here,'  when  the  end 
of' the  act  must  have  been  marked  in  the  prompt-book  ; are  suppositions  ns  strange  as  is  the 
assertion,  * the  measure  is  more  iierfeci*  without  these  words  than  with  them,  when  they 
are  indispcn*>ibly  necessary  to  complete  it.  J.  N. 

4e  his  mind' s troubled 

If'ith  objects  they  would  make  their  own  still  labour.']  The  relative  they  wants  an  ante- 
cedent here,  which  I hope  l ha\e  restored,  by  reading  troubles  instead  of  troubled.  Seward. 

In 
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[Act  4.  8c.  t . 


Pho.  Your  sister  he  ne’er  gaz’d  on ; that’s 
a main  note:  rover  him. 

The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  had  no  pow’r 
Achor.  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilst? 
Pho.  Where  was  your  carefulness, 

To  shew  an  armed  thief  the  way  to  rob  you? 
Nay,  would  you  give  him  this,  it  will  excite 
him 

To  seek  the  rest : Ambition  feels  no  gift,*0 
Nor  kuows  no  bounds;  indeed  you've  done 
most  weakly. 

Ptol.  Can  I be  too  kind  to  mv  noble  friend  ? 
Pho.  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self, 
but  savours 

Of  indiscretion  ; and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train  d up  in  the  wants  and  mi- 
series [pe  ranee 

A soldier  marches  thro’,  and  known  his  tem- 
] n offer’d  courtesies,  you  would  have  made 
A wiser  master  of  your  own,  and  stronger. 
Ptol.  Why,  should  I give  hiiu  all,  lie 
would  return  it: 

’Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings. 

Pho.  Pray  be  wiser. 

And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your 
lov’d  liberty : 

To  be  a king  still  at  your  own  discretion. 

Is  like  a king;  to  he  at  his,  a vassal 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to 
The  freedom  of  a prince.  [you 

Achil.  ’Twill  be  too  kite  else: 

For,  since  the  masque,  he  sent  three  of  his 
captains. 

Ambitious  as  himself,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wealth. 

Pho.  The  next  himself  comes. 

Not  staying  for  your  courtesy,  and  takes  it. 
Ptol.  W hat  counsel,  my  Acboreus? 

Achor.  I’ll  go  pray,  Sir, 

(For  that’s  best  counsel  now)  the  gods  may 
help  you.  [7i.tr/. 

Pho.  I found  yon  oul  a way,  but  ’twus  not 
credited,  [now  ? 

A most  secure  way : Whither  will  you  fly 
Achil.  l or  when  your  wealth  is  gone,  your 
pow’r  must  follow. 

Pho.  And  that  diminish'd  also,  what’s 
your  life  worth? 

Who  would  regard  it? 


Ptol.  You  say  true. 

Achil.  What  eye 

Will  look  upon  king  Ptolomy ; if  thej*  do  look. 

It  must  be  in  scorn  ; for  a poor  king  s a mon- 
ster : [courtesy. 

What  ear  remember  ye?  ’twill  be  then  a 
A noble  one,  to  take  your  life  too  from  you : 
Hut  if  reserv'd,  you  stand  to  fill  a victory; 

As  who  knows  conquerors*  minds,  thov  out- 
wardly 

They  bear  fair  streams?  Oh,  Sir,  does  not 
this  shake  ve? 

If  to  be  honey’d  on  to  these  afflictions 

Ptol.  I never  will:  1 was  a fool! 

Pho.  1 or  then,  Sir,  [fetter’d: 

Yonr  country’s  cause  falls  with  you  too,  and 
All  Egypt  shall  be  plough’d  up  with  cii  ho- 
nour. [my  spirit 

Ptol  No  more;  I’m  sensible;  And  now 
Horns  hot  within  me. 

Achil.  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 

Pho.  And  last,  be  counselPd. 

Ptol.  1 will,  tho’  I perish. 

Pho.  Go  in  : We’ll  tell  you  all,  and  then 
we’ll  execute.  [Ercun/. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cleopatra , Arsinoc , and  Eros. 

Ars.  You’re  so  impatient! 

Vico.  Have  I not  cause? 

Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  births. 
When  they  arc  slighted,  are  allow’d  their 
angers:  [know 

Why  should  not  I,  a princess,  make  him 
The  baseness  of  his  usage? 

Ars.  Yes, ’tit fit: 

But  then  again  yon  know  what  man — — 
Clco.  He’s  no  man! 

The  shadow  of  a greatness  hangs  upon  him. 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  is  no  conoucror. 

Has  suffer'd  under  the  base  dross  of  nature; 
Poorly  deliver’d  up  his  pow’r  to  wealth, 

The  god  of  bed-rid  nier,  taught  his  eyes  trea- 
son ; [lion. 

Against  the  truth  of  love  h'  has  rais’d  rebd- 
Dcfied  -his  holy  flames. 

Eros.  He  will  fall  back  again, 

And  satisfy  your  grace. 


In  the  second  folio  there  is  no  relative  they,  as  it  reads,  777/ A objects  that  would  make , 
fic.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  read  troubles;  unless  we  $n|>jx>se  a line  to  be  lost,  signifying 
that  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  treasure,  and  still  labour,  Arc. 

50  Amlition  feels  no  gift, 

A ’or  knows  no  bounds. J t.  c.  Ambition  dors  not  look  on  any  thing  it  has  power  to  seize, 
as  a gift  from  the  owner;  no  present  you  can  make  Ca>sar  will  aflccl  him  with  gratitude: 
His  sword  is  the  arbitrator  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  acknowledges  no  other  law.  (Tesir 
himself  (as  Cicero  observes  in  his  offices)  seems  to  have  acknowledged  this,  by  frequently  re- 
peating a sentence  of  Euripides,  which  Cicero  thus  renders;  Now  si  violandum  cst  jus , rrg- 
j.undi  grati6  violandum  cst : aliis  rebus  pit  tatem  colas.  Mr.  Theobald,  either  not  seeing,  or 
disapproving  this  interpretation,  would  read, 

ambition  feels  no  girth.  Seicard. 

The  preceding  liuc  proves  gift  to  be  right.  Nay,  u Quid -you  giyt;  him  this,  &c.  amlition 
ft  eh  7io  gift.— — 
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Act  4. 5c.*.j 

Cleo.  Had  I been  old. 

Or  blasted  in  my  bud,  he  might  have  shew’d 
Some  shadow  of  dislike:  But,  to  prefer 
The  lustre  of  a little  trash,51  Arsinoc, 

And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  some  faint 
jewels. 

Before  the  life  of  love,  and  soul  of  beauty. 
Oh,  how  it  vexes  me ! He  is  no  soldier; 

All  honourable  soldiers  are  love’s  servants; 
He  is  a merchant,  a mere  wandring  merchant, 
Servile  to  gain:  He  trades  for  poor  commo- 
dities, 

And  makes  his  conquests,  thefts!  Some  for- 
tunate captains 

That  quarter  with  him,  and  are  truly  valiant, 
Have  Hung  the  name  of  Happy  Caesar  on  him  ; 
Himself  ne’er  won  it:  He’s  so  base  and 
covetous, 

lie’ll  sell  his  sword  for  gold! 

At  a.  This  is  too  bitter.  [so  foolish, 

Clco.  Oh,  I could  curse  myself,  that  was 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  Iris  tongue, 
llis  promising  tongue,  ere  i could  catch  his 
temper. 

I’d  trash  enough  to  have  cloy’d  his  eyes  withal, 
(His  covetous  eyes)  such  as  1 scorn  to  tread 
on,  [ing; 

Richer  than  e’er  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempt- 
1 lad  I known  h'  had  stoop'd  at  that,  I’d  sav’d 
mine  honour, 

I had  been  happy  still!  But  let  him  take  it. 
And  let  him  brag  how  poorly  I’m  rewarded ; 
Let  hi  in  go  conquer  still  *wcak  wretched 
ladies : 

Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,51  his  deadly, 
And,  when  he  buds  scorn,  arm’d  at  the 
strongest. 

I am  a fool  to  fret  thus  for  a fool. 

An  old  blind  fool  too!  1 lose  my  health;  1 
will  not, 

I will  not  cry;  I will  not  honour  him 
With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worships ; 
I will  not  take  the  pains  to  cursea  poor  thing! 
Eros.  Do  not;  you  shall  not  need. 
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Cleo.  ’Would  I were  prisoner 
To  one  I hate,  that  1 might  anger  him  ! 

1 will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of 
him ! 

Any  that  has  the  heart  and  will  to  kill  him! 
Ars.  Take  some  fair  truce. 

Cleo.  i will  go  study  mischief. 

And  put  a look  ou,  arm’d  with  all  my  cun- 
nings, [him! 

Shall  meet  him  like  a basilisk,  and  strike 
Love,  pul  .destroying  (lames  into  mine  eyes. 
Into  my  smiles  deceits,  that  I mav  torture 
him, 

Thai  i may  make  him  love  to  death,  and 
laugh  at  him  ! 

Enter  Apollodorus. 

Apol.  Caesar  commends  his  service  to  your 
grace. 

Clco.  His  service?  what’s  his  service? 

Eros.  Pray  you  be  jKUieiit; 

The  noble  (.War  loves  still. 

CUo.  What’s  his  will? 

Apol.  He  craves  access  unto  your  highness. 
Cleo.  No; 

Say,  no;  I will  have  none  to  trouble  inc. 

Ars.  Good  sister! 

Clco.  None,  I say;  1 will  be  private. 
’Would  thou  hadst  flung  me  into  Niius, 
kec|>er,  [body 

When  first  thou  gav’st  consent,  to  bring  my 
To  this  unthankful  Ciesar! 

Apol.  ’Twas  your  will,  madam. 

Nay  more,  your  charge  upon  me,  as  I ho- 
nour'd you. 

You  know  what  danger  1 endur’d. 

Cleo.  Take  this,  [Giving  a jewel \ 

And  carry  it  to  that  lordly  Cxsar  sent  thee;  , 
There’s  a new  love,  a handsome  one,  a rich 
one, 

One  that  will  hug  his  mind : 53  Bid  him  make 
love  to  it ; 

Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  suffer— — 


51  The  lustre  of  a little  art.]  Art  here  is  certainly  sense,  as  both  jewels  and  gold  receive 
their  lustre  from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  art;  but  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  we  should  read 
dirt , as  they  are  before  called  the  base  dross  qf'  nature.  And  again,  l had  trash  enough.  The 
conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  a happy  one,  it  has  more  of  the  poetic  spirit  than  the  old  text. 

Scicard. 

Trash  is  nearer  the  text  than  dirt , is  a better  word,  and  is  repeated  by  Cleopatra  speaking 
of  the  same  treasure. 

51  Love  has  his  angry  quiver  loot  his  deadly , 

And  when  he  f nets  scorn , arm’d  at  the  strongest.]  The  second  line  is  undoubtedly  hurt 
both  in  sense  and  measure:  Two  ways  of  curing  it  hath  occurred,  and  1 have  received  a third 
from  Mr.  Sympson.  Either,  arms  him  at  the  strongest ; or,  aims  it  at  the  strongest;  or,  with 
Mr.  Sympson,  aims  at  ti  the  strongest.  The  two  lust  put  the  quiver  for  the  arrow , and  there- 
fore 1 have  preferred  the  first.  Seward. 

We  beg  Mr.  Seward’s  pardon;  they  put  the  arrow  for  the  quiver. — We  perceive  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  line,  either  in  measure  or  sense.  The  meaning  is,  we  think  clearly,  4 When  love 
* meets  with  scorn,  his  quiver  is  full  stored  with  vengeful  weapons.*  The  measure  too,  pro- 
nouncing armed  as  a dissyllable,  is  perfect.  So  Antony  says  afterwards,  p.  6/5, 

But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

5 3 One  that  will  hug  hit  mind.]  It  might  perhaps  be  dearer  if  we  read,  one  that  his  mind 

will* 
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Enter  Caesar. 

Apol.  He  enters. 

C7eo.  How! 

Caesar.  I do  not  use  to  wait,  lady ; 

Where  1 ain,  all  the  doors  arc  free  and  open. 
Clco.  I guess  so,  by  your  rudeness. 

Ctrsar.  You’re  not  angry? 

Things  of  your  tender  mould  should  he  most 
gentle.  [anger 

Why  do  you  frown  ? Good  gods,  what  a set 
Have  you  forc’d  into  your  lace!  Come,  I 
must  temper  you.  [fill ! 

What  a coy  smile  was  there,  and  a di-oam- 
IIow  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  out  from 
you!  [yon  ? 

Defend  me.  Love!  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd 
C/ro.  Shew  him  a glass!  That  false  face 
lias  betray'd  me, 

That  base  heart  wrong’d  me!5* 

Cosar.  Be  more  sweetly  angry. 

I wrong'd  you,  fair? 

(,'teo.  Away  with  vour  foul  flatteries; 

They  are  loo  gross!  but  that  I dare  Ik*  angry, 
And  with  as  great  n god  as  CtL'sar  is, 

To  shew  how  poorly  I respect  his  memory, 

1 would  not  ‘peak  to  you. 

Cursor.  Pray  you  undo  this  riddle. 

And  tell  me  how  I’ve  vex’d  you? 

C/co.  Let  me  think  first. 

Whether  I may  put  on  a patience 
That  will  with  Itonour  sutler  me.  Know,  1 
hate  you ! 

Let  that  begin  the  story:  Now,  I’ll  tell  you. 

Ceesar.  But  do  it  milder:  In  a noble  lady. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a sober  nature, 

That  moves  like  summer  winds,  cool,  and 
blows  sweetness. 

Shews  blessed,  like  herself. 

Cleo.  And  that  great  blessedness 
You  first  reap'd  of  me:  ’Till  )Ou  taught  my 
nature,  [der. 

Like  a rude  storin,  to  talk  aloud,  and  tliun- 
Sleep  was  not  gentler  than  my  soul,  and 
stiller. 

You  had  the  spring  of  my  o flee l ions. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  2. 

And  my  fair  fruits  I gave  you  leave  to  taste 
of; 

You  must  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off,  before  the  court  disgrac'd 
me. 

When  in  the  pride  I appear'd  of  all  my  beauty. 
Appear'd  your  mistress;  took  into  your  eyes 
The  common  strumpet,-  lore  of  hated  lucre. 
Courted  with  covetous  heart  the  slave  of  na- 
ture* [glory. 

Gave  all  your  thoughts  to  gold,  that  men  of 
And  minds  adorn'd  with  noble  love,  would 
kick  at!  [chase! 

Soldiers  of  royal  mark  scorn  such  base  pur- 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  marks  they  shoot 
at*  [you, 

I snake  to  you  then,  I courted  you,  and  woo'd 
C ail'd  you  ‘dear  Caesar/  hung  about  you  ten- 
derly. 

Was  proud  t*  appear  your  friend  - — 

Conor.  You  have  mistaken  me. 

Clco.  But  neither  eye,  nor  faroor,  not  a 
smile,  [rudely ; 

Was  I blcss’d  back  withal,55  but  shook  olT 
And,  as  you  had  hern  sold  to  sordid  infamy. 
Yon  fell  before  the  images  of  treasure. 

And  in  your  soul  you  worshipp'd:  I stood 
slighted. 

Forgotten,  mid  contemn'd ; tny  soft  embraces. 
And  those  sweet  ki-ses  you  call'd  Elysium, 

As  letters  writ  in  sand,  no  more  remember'd; 
The  name  and  glory  of  vuur  Cleojvatru 
Liugli'd  at,  and  made  a story  to  your  captains! 
Shall  I endure? 

Ceesar.  You  arc  deceiv'd  in  all  this; 

Upon  my  life  you  are;  'tis  your  much  ten- 
derness. [cozen'd : 

Clco.  No,  no;  I love  not  that  way;  you  are 
I love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a conqueror. 
And  where  I love  will  triumph! 

Caesar.  So  von  shall ; fyon ; 

Mv  heart  shaft  !>e  the  chariot  that  shall  bear 
All  1 have  won  shall  wait  upon  you. — By  the 
god?,  [me!— 

The  bravery  of  this  woman’s  mind  has  fir’d 
Dear  mistress,  shall  I but  this  night 


will  hug;  hut  the  sense  is  much  the  same.  Here  the  character  of  the  majt stick  irhore  shines 
forth  in  full  lustre ; and  as  the  Prologue  says, 

■■  - — her  great  wind  is 

Express'd  to  tli  height. 

There  is,  as  was  observed,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  queen  than  Shakespeare  has  given  to  any 
part  of  his  Cleopatra;  hut  the  working  up  of  her  passions,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  noble  strain  of  metaphors  that  cvcrv  where  enrich  the  stile,  have  all  so  much 
of  Shakes|>eare’s  genius,  that  were  it  a fragment,  1 verily  believe  the  best  critics  might  be 
puzzled  to  distinguish  it  from  his  hand,  and  even  from  his  best  manner.  If  the  reader  does 
not  agree  with  me,  1 beg  the  favour  of  his  giving  it  a second  reading,  and  if  not  then,  a third 
and  fourth.  Sctcard. 

54  That  base  heart  wrought  me.]  The  variation  is  M r.  Sewaitl's,  and,  as  he  observes,  is 
confirm’d  by  Caesar's  answer, 

/ wrong’d  you,  fair? 

55  — — not  a smile 

Was  T Hrsscd  bark  with;  but  shook,  &c.]  The  variation  by  Mr.  Seward. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  3.J 


*7* 


Cleo.  How,  Cjcsar? 

Have  1 let  slip  a second  vanity 
That  gives  thee  hot*  ? 

Ccesar.  You  shall  be  absolute. 

And  reign  alone  as  queen;  you  shall  he  any 
thing!  [hear  thee; 

Cleo.  Make  me  a maid  again,  and  then  I’ll 
Examine  all  thy  art  of  war  to  do  that, 

And,  if  thou  find'st  it  possible.  I’ll  love  thee: 
'Till  when,  farewell,  unthankful! 

Ccesar.  Stay! 

Cleo.  I will  not, 

Ccesar.  I command ! 

Cleo . Cpmmand,  and  go  without,  Sir. 

1  do  command  thee  be  my  slave  for  ever. 

And  vex  while  I laugh  at  thcc. 

Ccesur.  Thus  low,  beauty 

Cleo.  It  is  too  late;  when  1 have  found 
thee  absolute, 

The  man  that  fame  reports  thee,  and  to  me, 
May-be  I shall  think  belter,  l'arcwell,  con- 
queror! [7vatf. 

Ccesar.  She  mocks  me  too!  I will  enjoy 
her  beauty; 

I will  not  be  denied  ; I’ll  force  my  longing! 
Love  is  best  pleas'd,  when  roundly  we  com- 
pel him ; 

And,  as  he  is  imperious,  so  will  I be. 
jStay,  fool,  and  be  advis'd;  that  dulls  the 
appetite,  [light. 

Takes  off  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  dc- 
By  Heaven  she  is  a miracle!  1 must  use 

A handsome  way  to  win How  now? 

What  fear 

Dwells  in  your  faces?  you  look  all  distracted. 


Enter  Sccva,  Antony , and  Dolalrlla. 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  ’tis  fear  of  your  undoing. 
Not  of  Ourselves;  fear  of  your  poor  dccliniug; 
Our  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits, 

And  we  make  louder  prayers  to  die  noblv, 
Than  to  live  high  and  wantonly.  Whilst 
you’re  secure  here, 

And  offer  hecatombs  of  lazv  kisses 
To  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice. 

And  most  lasciviously  die  in  del'ghts. 

You  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 
Dol.  The  spawn  of  Egypt  flow  about  your 
palace. 

Arm  d all,  and  ready  to  assault. 

Ant.  l>ed  on  [nisters. 

By  the  false  and  base  Photinus,  and  nis  mi- 
No  stirring  out,  no  peeping  thro’  a loop-hole. 
But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

See.  No  parley;  they  are  deaf  to  all  hut 
danger.56  [quarters; 

They  swear  they’ll  flay  us,  and  then  dry  our 
A rasher  of  a salt  lover  is  such  a shoeing-liorn ! 
Can  vou  kiss  away  this  conspiracy,  ami  set  us 
free? 

Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for  you? 


Will  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kill  a cock-spar- 
row? [uny, 

Bring  out  the  lady!  she  can  quell  this  mu- 
And  with  her  powerful  looks  strike  awe  into 
them  ; 

She  can  destroy  and  build  again  the  city; 
Your  goddesses  have  mighty  gifts!  Shew  ’em 
her  fair  breasts,  [let  ’em 

Th’  impregnable  bulwarks  of  proud  love,  and 
Begin  their  battery  there;  she  will  laugh  at 
'em! 

They’re  not  above  a hundred  thousand,  Sir; 
A mist,  a mist!  that,  when  her  eyes  break  out. 
Her  powerful  radiant  eyes,  and  shake  then 
flashes, 

Will  fly  before  her  heats ! 

Cctar.  Begirt  with  villains? 

See.  They  come  to  play  you  and  your  love 
a hunts-up. 

You  were  toll!  what  this  same  whoreson 
wenching  long  ago  would  conic  to: 

You  are  taken  napping  now!  lias  not  a sol- 
dier [sider, 

A time  to  kiss  his  friend,  ami  a time  to  con- 
But  he  must  lie  still  digging  like  a pioneer. 
Making  of  mines,  and  burying  of  iiis  honour 
there? 

’Twere  good  you’d  think 

Dol.  And  time  too  ; or  you'll  find  else 
A harder  task  thau  courting  a coy  beauty. 
Ant.  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 

See.  No,  no,  hang  danger, 

Take  me  provoking  broth,  and  then  go  to  her. 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  fed  your  valour; 
Charge  her  whole  body!— When  the  sword  a 
in  your  throat.  Sir, 

You  may  erv,  ‘Caesar!’  and  see  if  that  will 
help  you.  [furies, 

Ccesar.  I ll  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their 
Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs.  Make 
some  shift,  Sceva,  [gions. 

To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring  me  up  two  Ic- 
And  you  shall  sec  me,  how  I'll  break  like 
thunder  (’em. 

Amongst  these  beds  of  slimy  cels,  and  scatter 
See.  Now  you  speak  sense,  I’ll  put  my  life 
to  th’  hazard. 

Before  I go,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady ! 
She’ll  spoil  your  sword-hand. 

Ccesar.  Go.  Come,  let’s  to  counsel, 

IIow  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Soldiers. 

1 Sold.  Did  you  see  this  penitence? 

2 Sold.  Yes,  I saw,  and  neard  it. 

3 Sold.  And  I too,  look’d  upon  him,  and 
observ’d  it; 

lie's  the  strangest  Septimius  now 

1 Sold.  I heard  he  was  alter’d. 


56  They  are  deaf  to  all  but  danger.]  Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read  anger  for  danger ; but 
danger  is  good  sense,  and  iu  the  old  stile. 
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And  bad  giv’n  away  bis  gold  to  honest  uses. 
Cried  monstrously. 

2 Sold.  He  cries  abundantly; 
lie’s  blind  almost  with  weeping. 

3 Sold.  ’Tis  most  wonderful. 

That  a hard-hearted  man.  and  an  old  soldier, 
Should  have  so  much  kiud  moisture.  When 
his  mother  died,  ' [ballads! 

He  laugh’d  aloud,  and  made  the  wicked’s t 

1 Sold.  ’Tis  like  enough;  he  never  lov’d 

his  parents;  [him. 

Nor  can  I blame  him,  for  they  ne’er  lov’d 
His  mother  dream’d,  before  she  was  deliver’d, 
That  she  was  brought  abed  with  a buzzard, 
and  ever  after 

She  whistled  him  up  to  th’  world.  His  brave 
cloaths  too  [now ; 

H*  has  flung  away;  and  goes  like  one  of  us 
Walks  with  his  hands  in’s  pockets,  poor  and 
sorrowful. 

And  gives  the  best  instructions! 

2 Sold.  And  tells  stories 

Of  honest  and  good  people  that  were  honour’d, 
And  how  they  were  remember'd;  and  runs 
mad. 

If  he  but  hear  of  on  ungrateful  person, 

A bloodv  or  betraying  man. 

3 Sold.  If  it  be  possible 

That  an  arch-villain  may  e'er  be  recover'd. 
This  penitent  rascal  will  put  hard.  ’Twere 
worth  our  labour 
To  see  him  once  again. 

Enter  Sep ti mins. 

1  Sold.  He  spares  us  that  labour. 

For  here  he  comes. 

Sept.  Bless  ye,  my  honest  friends. 

Bless  ye  from  base  unworthy  men ! Come  not 
near  me, 

l  or  I am  yet  too  taking57  for  your  company. 

1 Sold.  Did  I not  tell  ye? 

2 Sold.  What  book’s  that? 

1 Sold.  No  doubt,  [you 

Some  excellent  salve  fur  a sore  heart.  Are 
Scplimius,  that  base  knave  that  betray'd 
Pompey?  [thoughts 

Sept.  I was,  and  am ; unless  your  honest 
IVill  look  upon  my  penitence,  and  save  me, 

I must  l»c  ever  villain.  Oh,  good  soldiers. 
You  that  have  Roman  hearts,  take  heed  of 
falshood ; [gratitude ! 

Take  heed  of  blood;  take  heed  of  foul  in- 
The  gods  have  scarce  a mercy  for  those  mis- 
chiefs. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  3. 

Take  heed  of  pride;  'twas  that  that  brought 
inc  to  it. 

2 Sold.  This  follow  would  make  a rare 
speech  at  the  gallows. 

3 Sold.  ’Tis  very  fit  he  were  bang'd  to 

edify  us.  [obedient. 

Sept.  Let  all  your  thoughts  be  humble  and 
Love  your  commanders,  honour  them  that 
feed  ye; 

Pray  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  honesty. 

As  in  the  use  ot  arms;  labour,  and  diligently. 
To  keep  your  hearts  from  case,  aud  her  liase 
issues,  [ine : 

Pride  and  ambitious  wantonness ; those  spoil'd 
Rather  lose  all  your  limbs,  than  the  least 
honesty ; 

You’re  never  lame  indeed,  'till  loss  of  credit 
Benumb  ye  thro' ; scars,  and  those  maims  of 
honour. 

Are  memorable  crutches,  that  shall  hear. 
When  you  are  dead,  your  noble  names  to 
eternity ! 

1 Sold.  I cry. 

2 Sold.  And  so  do  I. 

3 Sold.  An  excellent  villain! 

1 Sold.  A more  sweet  pious  knave,  I never 
heard  vet. 

2 Sold.  He  was  happy  he  was  rascal,  to 
come  to  this. 

( Enter  Achoreus.) 

Who's  this?  a priest? 

Sept.  Oh,  stay,  most  holy  Sir! 

And,  by  the  gods  of  Egypt  I conjure  ye, 

Isis,  and  great  Osiris,  pity  me. 

Pity  a loaden  man!  and  tell  me  truly 
With  what  most  humble  sacrifice  I may 
Wash  off  my  sin,  and  appease  the  powers 
that  hate  me? 

Take  from  my  heart  those  thousand  thousand 
furies,  [me! 

That  restless  gnaw  upon  ray  life,  and  save 
Orestes’  bloody  hands  fell  on  nis  mother. 

Yet  at  the  holy  altar  he  was  pardon'd. 

Achor.  Orestes  out  of  madness  did  his 
murder,  [of  all  men. 

And  therefore  he  found  grace:  Thou,  worst 
Out  of  cold  blood,  aud  hope  of  gaiu,  base 
lucre,  [altar, 

Slew’st  thine  own  feeder!  Come  not  near  the 
Nor  with  thy  recking  hands  pollute  the  sacri- 
fice ; 

Thou’rt  mark’d  for  shame  eternal!  [Exit. 

Sept.  Look  all  on  me. 


57  Tailing.]  i.  e.  Too  infecting.  So  jn  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv  scene  iv. 
Mrs.  Page,  shaking  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  says, 

* There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle.* 

And  in  King  Lear,  act  ii.  scene  ii.  Ixar  thus  execrates  his  unnatural  daughter: 

*  strike  her  young  bones, 

* You  taking  airs,  witn  lameness !’ 

See  Warner’s  Letter  to  Garrick,  p.  39.  R. 
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Act  4.  Sc.  3.] 

And  let  me  be  a story  left  to  time 
Of  blood  and  infamy!  How  base  and  ugly 
Ingratitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits! 

How  monstrous  my  hop’d  grace  at  court! 
Good  soldiers. 

Let  nei'her  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 
Of  high  and  soft  preferment,  touch  your  good- 
ness • [edness ! 

To  be  valiant,  old,  and  honest,  oh,  whatblcss- 
] Sold.  Dost  thou  want  any  thing? 

Sept.  Nothing  hut  your  prayers. 

2 Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  priest  do 

his  worst  j [us. 

We’ve  gods  as  well  as  they,  and  they  will  hear 

3 Sold.  Come,  cry  no  more : Th'  hast  wept 
out  twenty  Pompeys. 

Enter  Photinus  and  Achillas. 

Pho.  So  penitent? 

Achil.  It  seems  so. 

Pho.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  must  employ  him. 

1 Sold.  These  are  the  armed  soldier-leaders: 
Away;  and  let’s  to  th'  fort,  we  shall  be  snapt 
else.  [Exeunt. 

Pho.  How  now?  Why  thus?  Wnat  cause 
of  this  dejection  ? 

Achil.  Why  dost  thou  weep? 

Sept.  Pray  leave  me ; you  nave  ruin’d  me. 
You’ve  made  me  a famous  villain! 

Pho.  Does  that  touch  thee  ? 

Achil.  He  will  be  hard  to  win;  he  feels 
his  Icwdness. 

Pho.  lie  must  be  won,  or  we  shall  want 
our  right-hand. 

This  fellow  dares,  and  knows,  and  must  be 
hearten’d.  [done? 

Art  thou  so  poor  to  blench  at  what  thou  hast 
Is  conscience  a comrade  for  an  old  soldier? 
Achil.  It  is  not  that;  it  may  be  some  dis- 
grace [fish’d. 

That  he  takes  heavily,  and  would  be  che- 
Septimius  ever  scorn’d  to  shew  such  weakness. 
Sept.  Let  me  alone;  I am  not  for  your 
purpose ; 

I’m  now  a new  man. 

Pho.  We  have  new  affairs  for  thee. 

Those  that  will  raise  thy  head. 

Sept.  I would  ’twere  off, 

And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  you  bear  me! 
I’ll  be  no  more  knave;  1 have  stings  enough 
Already  in  my  breast. 

Pho.  Thou  shalt  be  noble;  [honest? 

And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not 
Achil.  Thou  shalt  command  in  chief  all 
our  strong  forces ; fit ? 

And  if  thou  serv’st  an  use,  must  not  all  justify 
Sept.  I’m  rogue  enough. 

Pho.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  baser; 

A poor  rogue’s  ail  rogues,  open  to  all  shames ; 
Nothing  to  shadow  him.  Dost  thou  think 
crying 

Can  keep  thee  from  the  censure  of  the  mul- 
titude ? 

VOL.  I. 


Or  to  be  kneeling  at  the  altar,  save  thee? 

’Tis  poor  and  servile!  Wert  thou  thine  own 
sacrifice, 

’T would  seem  so  low,  people  would  spit  the 
fire  on  t. 

Achil.  Keep  thyself  glorious  still,  tho’  ne’er 
so  stain’d, 

And  that  will  lessen  it,  if  not  work  it  out. 

To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thus  repenting, 
Like  a poor  girl  that  had  betray’d  her  maiden- 
head— 

Sept.  I’ll  stop  tning  ears. 

Achil.  Will  shew  so  in  a soldier, 

So  simply  and  so  ridiculously,  so  tamely 

Pho.  if  people  would  believe  thee,  ’twere 
some  honesty ; [thee. 

And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at 
(As  sure  they  will)  and  beat  thee,  for  thy 
poverty;  [hope. 

If  they’d  allow'  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 

Scpl.  My  foolery? 

Pho.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  miser)', 
Thy  monstrous  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken. — 

Thy  misery  so  great,  men  will  not  bury  thcc. 

Sept.  1 nat  this  were  true ! 

Pho.  Why  does  this  conquering  Caesar 
Labour  thro1  the  world’s  deep  seas  of  toils  and 
troubles. 

Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes?  to  repent  af- 
terwards ? 

Why  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a brittle, 
And  whip  his  country  with  the  sword?  to 
cry  for’t? 

Thou  kiU’rist  great  Pompev  : He’ll  kill  all  his 
kindred, 

And  justify  it;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it. 
When  thou  hear’st  him  repent,  (he’s  held 
most  holy  too) 

And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders. 

Take  thou  example,  and  go  ask  forgiveness; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam’st  thy  conscience, 
And  let  it  work;  then  ’twill  seem  well,  Sep- 
timius. 

Sept.  He  does  all  this. 

Achil.  Yes,  and  is  honour’d  for  it ; 

Nay,  call’d  the  honour’d  Ctcsar:  So  mayst 
thou  be; 

Thou  wert  born  as  near  a crown  as  he. 

Sept.  He  was  poor. 

Pho.  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  hin* 
this  credit. 

Sept.  I am  afraid  you  will  once  more — — - 

Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 

Off  with  thy  pining  black  j it  dulls  a soldier. 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a man, 

A noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  1 now  feel 
Myself  returning  rascal  speedily. 

Oh,  that  I had  the  power 

Achil.  Thou  shalt  have  all; 

And  do  all  thro’  thy  power.  Men  shall  ad- 
mire thee. 

And  the  vices  of  Septimius  shall  turn  virtues. 
4 E 
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Sept.  Off,  off;  thou  must  off;58  off,  my 
cowardice! 

Puling  repentance,  off! 

Pho.  Now  thou  speak’st  nobly. 

Sept.  Off,  my  dejected  looks,  and  wel- 
come, impudence ! 

Mv  daring  shall  be  deity,  to  save  me. 

Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on  me, 
A glorious  cause  upon  my  sword’s  point,  gen- 
tlemen, [raise  me. 

And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.  You’ll 
And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miseries? 


| Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

Pho.  All  this,  and  all  thy  wishes. 

Sept.  Use  me  then.  [more. 

Womanish  fear,  farewell!  I’ll  never  melt 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  wake  my 
spirit! 59 

I cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I’ll  fell 
This  huge  oak  Caesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  sing’st  sweetly. 

And  Ptolomy  shall  crown  thee  for  thy  service. 
Achil.  He’s  well  wrought;  put  him  on 
apace  ’fore  cooling.60  [£reuu/. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cresar , Antony,  and  Dolabella. 

Ant.  'yHE  tumult  still  encreasea. 

Cresar  Oh,  my  fortune! 

My  lustful  folly  rather!  out,  ’tis  well. 

And  worthily  I’m  made  a bondman’s  prey. 
That  (after  all  my  glorious  victories. 

In  w hich  I pass'd  :>o  many  seas  of  dangers, 
When  all  the  elements  conspir’d  against  me) 
Would  yield  up  the  dominion  of  this  head 
To  any  mortal  power;  so  blind  and  stupid, 
To  trust  these  base  Egy  ptians,  that  proclaim’d 
Their  penuries  in  noble  Pompey’ s death. 

And  yet  that  could  not  warn  me! 

Do/.  Be  still  Cresar, 


Who  ever  lov’d  to  exercise  his  fate 
Where  danger  look’d  most  dreadful. 

Ant.  If  jou  fall. 

Fall  not  alone;  let  the  king  and  his  sister 
Be  buried  in  your  ruins : On  my  life,  [you. 
They  both  are  guilty!  Reason  may  assure 
Photinus  nor  Achillas  durst  attempt  you. 

Or  shake  one  dart,  or  sword,  aim’d  at  your 
safety. 

Without  their  warrant. 

Ccrsur.  For  the  young  king,  1 know  not 
IIow  he  may  be  misled ; but  for  his  sister, 
Unemiall’d  Cleopatra,  ’twerc  a kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her:  Ugly  treason 
Durst  never  dwell  in  such  a glorious  building  ; 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a spirit  as  hers  is 
Admit  of  falshood. 


58  Off,  off,  thou  must  off;  off  my  cou'ardicc.']  Mr.  Seward,  ingeniously,  and  not  uupocti- 
cally,  reads, 

Off,  off,  thou  Must;  off ‘ off,  my  cowardice! 

but  as  the  old  reading  is  neither  void  of  sense  nor  spirit,  and  suits  peculiarly  well  the  situation 
of  the  speaker,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  authorized  to  reject  it. 

59  Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  weal  my  spirit: 

I cut  the  cedar  Pompey , and  PU fell 

This  huge  rak  Caesar  Zoo.]  To  weal  signifies  to  render  well  or  healthy,  and  therefore 
seems  a stronger  word  than  heat,  which  both  Air.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  would  substi- 
tute instead  of  it : As  weal  is  not  very  common  in  this  sense,  l at  first  (trading  hesitated  upon 
it,  and  thought  that  steel  my  spirit  might  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  is  a more  metaphorical 
phrase,  and  common  to  our  Authors.  Thus,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  next  act,  the  same 
Septiuiius  says; 

1 Caesar,  Ptolomy , 

Row  / am  steel’d,  arc  to  me  empty  names. 

But  upon  the  whole,  I see  no  reason  for  any  change.  The  two  metaphors  in  the  next  line  may 
vie  with  the  very  noblest  of  all  that  have  been  ever  struck  out  h\  either  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
Poet.  The  majesty,  dignity  and  magnificence  of  Pompey  by  the  cedar,  and  the  strength, 
vigour,  and  warlike  robustness  of  C»aar,  are  as  nobly  expressed  by  the  oak ; nor  is  the  choice 
of  the  verbs  that  accompany  them  less  admirable.  Seward. 

Though  Mr.  Sewani  frequently  speaks  of  the  second  folio  as  his  favourite  edition  of  this 
play,  he  oftener  neglects  it,  than  corrects  from  it.  That  copy  says,  wake  my  spirit;  an  ex- 
cellent reading,  treat  is  at  best  uncouth. 

60  Put  him  on  apace  for  cooling.]  For  cooling  must  mean  for  fear  of  cooling , or  else  it  is 
not  sense  here : But  as  this  seems  stiff,  I prefer  fore  cooling  as  the  natural  expression. 

Seward. 
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Ant.  Let  us  seize  on  him  then ; 

And  leave  her  to  her  fortune. 

Dal . If  he  have  power, 

Use  it  to  your  security,  and  let 
His  honesty  acquit  him ; if  he  be  false. 

It  is  too  great  an  honour  he  should  die 
By  your  victorious  hand. 

Ctrsar.  He  comes,  and  I 
Shall  do  as  I find  cause. 

Enter  Ptolomy , Achoreus , and  Apollodorus. 

P/ol.  Let  not  great  Caesar 
Impute  the  breach  of  hospitality 
To  you,  mv  guest,  to  me!  1 am  •nntemn'd, 
And  my  rebellious  subjects  lift  their  hands 
Against  my  head  ; and  would  they  aim’d  no 
further, 

Provided  that  I fell  a sacrifice 
To  gain  you  safely!  That  this  is  not  feign'd. 
The  boldness  of  my  innocence  may  confirm 
you : 

Had  l been  privy  to  their  bloody  plot, 

I now  had  led  tnem  on,  and  given  fair  gloss 
To  their  bad  cause,  by  being  present  with 
them; 

But  I,  that  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
in  being  false  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 
A second  fault  to  Caesar  uncompell'd: 

With  such  as  have  not  yet  snook  off  obe- 
dience, 

I yield  uiyself  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

Ctrsar.  This  pleads  your  excuse. 

And  I receive  it. 

Ackor.  If  they  have  any  touch 
Of  justice,  or  religion,  I will  use 
TV  authority  of  our  gods,  to  call  them  back 
From  their  bad  purpose. 

Apol.  This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  defensible;  we  may  make  it  good 
*Till  your  pow’rs  rescue  us. 

Ceesar.  C’crsar  besieg’d ? .[torn, 

Oh,  stain  to  my  great  actions!  Twas  my  cus- 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  had  wings. 

To  be  first  in  the  chase;  nor  walls,  nor  bul- 
warks [fury 

Could  guard  those  that  escap’d  the  bailie’s 
From  this  strong  arm ; and  I to  be  enclos’d! 
My  heart!  my  heart!  But’tis  necessity. 

To  which  the  gods  must  yield,  and  1 obey, 
’Till  I redeem  it,  by  some  glorious  wav. 

[A xcunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Photinut,  Achillas , Septimius , and 
Soldiers. 

Plus.  There’s  oo.retiring  now ; we  are  broke 

__  » ; 

The  deed  past  hope  of  pardon.  If  wc  prosper, 
'Twill  hestil’d  lawful,  and  wc  shall  give  laws 
To  those  that  now  command  us : Stop  not  at 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty;  bold  ambition 
To  dare,  and  power  to  do,  gave  the  first  dif- 
ference 
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Between  the  kingand  subject.  C.Tsar’s motto, 
Aul  Ctrsar  aut  nihil , each  of  us  must  claim. 
And  use  it  as  our  own. 

Arhil.  The  deed  is  bloody. 

If  we  conclude  in  Ptolomy’s  death. 

Pho.  The  better; 

The  globe  of  empire  must  be  so  manor’ d. 
Sept,  Home,  that  from  Romulus  first  took 
her  name, 

Had  her  walls  water’d  with  a crimson  shower 
Drain'd  from  a brother's  heart;  nor  was  she 
rais’d 

To  this  prodigious  height,  that  overlooks 
Three 'full  ptiris  of  the  earth  that  pay  her 
tribute. 

Rut  by  enlarging  of  her  narrow  bounds 
Bv  th  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  hers 
’Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
those 

That  did  possess  ’em  : Caesar,  Ptolomy, 

Now  I am  steel’d,  to  me  are  empty  names. 
Esteem'd  as  Pompey's  was. 

Pho.  Well  said,  Septimius ! 

Thou  now  art  right  again. 

Achil.  But  what  course  take  we 
For  the  princess  Cleopatra? 

Pho.  i^t  her  live 

A while,  to  make  us  sport;  she  shall  authorize 
Our  undertakings  to  tne  ignorant  people. 

As  if  what  we  clo  were  by  her  command: 

But,  our  triumvirate  government  once  con- 
firm'd, [province | 

She  bears  her  brother  company : That’s  my 
Leave  me  to  work  her. 

Achil.  I will  undertake 
For  Ptolomy. 

Sept.  Caesar  shall  be  my  task  ; 

And  as  in  Pompey  1 began  a name. 

I'll  perfect  it  in  Caesar! 

Enter  alorc , Ctrsar , Ptolomy , Achoreus , 
Apollodorus , Antony , asid  Dolabella. 

Pho.  'Tis  resolv'd  then ; 

We’ll  force  our  passage. 

Achil.  Set*,  they  do  appear. 

As  they  desir’d  a parley. 

Pho.  I a in  proud  yet 
I've  brought  tnem  to  capitulate. 

Plot.  Now,  Photinus?  . 

Pho.  Now,  Ptolomy! 

Plot.  No  addition? 

Pho.  We  arc  equal, 

Tho’  Caesar’s  name  were  put  into  the  scale. 

In  which  our  word)  is  weigh'd. 

Ctrsar.  Presumptuous  villain,  [raise 

Upon  what  grounds  hast  thou  presum'd  to 
Tny  servile  hand  against  the  king?  or  me. 
That  have  a greater  name? 

Pho.  On  those  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
Against  the  laws  of  Home;  and  at  the  name 
Of  traitor  smile,  as  thou  didst  when  Marcellus, 
The  consul,  with  the  senate’s  full  consent. 
Pronounc’d  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country . 
Vet  thou  went  st  on,  and  thy  rebellious  cause 
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Was  crown'd  with  fair  success.  Why  should 
Think  on  that,  Caesar!  [we  fear  then? 

Cccsar.  Oh,  the  gods!  be  brav’d  thus? 

And  be  coinpcll'd  to  bear  this  from  a slave. 
That  would  not  brook  great  Pompey  his  su- 
perior ? [highest"  point, 

Achil.  Thy  glorie*  now  have  touch'd  the 
And  must  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  stand 
The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  her  wrongs. 
Upon  whose  liberty  thou  hast  set  thy  foot. 
Srpt.  And  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  noble 
Romans 

That  by  thy  sword  fell  in  this  civil  war. 
Expect  revenge. 

Ant.  Dar'st  thou  speak,  and  remember 
There  was  a Pompey? 

Pho.  There’s  no  liopc  to  ’scape  us : 

If  that,  against  the  odds  we  have  upon  you, 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the 
honour 

To  die  like  Romans;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches  1 I disdain  to  change 
Another  syllable  with  you. 

Ant.  Let  us  die  nobly; 

[Exeunt  Pho.  Achil.  Sept. 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other’s  sword. 

Than  come  into  these  villains'  hands. 

Cecsar.  That  fortune,  [Caesar, 

Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a friend  to 
Tho’  for  a while  she  cloaih  her  brow  with 
frowns,  [her 

Will  smiW?  again  upon  me:  Who  will  pay 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  in  me?  or  suffer  him. 
Whom  with  a strong  hand  she  hath. led  tri- 
umphant [acknowledg’d 

Thro’  the  whole  western  world,  and  Rome 
Ilcr  sovereign  lord,  to  end  ingloriously 
A life  admir'd  by  all?  The  threaten'd  danger 
Mmt,  by  a way  more  horrid,  lie  avoided. 

And  i will  run  the  hazard.  Fire  the  palace. 
And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  ir, 

In  which  the  wealth  of  Egypt  b contain'd! 
Start  not  ; it  shall  he  so;  that  while  the  people 
Labour  in  quenching  the  ensuing  flames. 
Like  Caesar,  with  this  handful  ol  my  friends. 
Thro’  fire,  and  swords,  1 force  a passage  to 
My  conquering  legions.  King,  if  thou  dar'st, 
follow 

Where  Cccsar  lead* ; or  In  c,  or  die  a freeman ! 
1 f not,  stay  here  a bondman  to  thy  slave, 
And,  dead,  he  thought  unworthy  of  a grave! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  Ilf. 

Enter  Septimius. 

Srpt.  I feel  my  resolution  melts  again. 

And  that  I am  not  knave  alone,  hut  fool. 

In  all  my  purposes.  This  devil  Pi  tot  inns 
Employ’s  me  as  a property,  and,  grown  useless. 
Will  shake  me  on  again : 11c  told  me  so 
When  I kill'd  Pompey;  nor  can  I hope  better, 
When  Caesar  is  dispatch'd  Services  done 
For  such  as  only  study  their  own  ends. 

Too  great  to  be  rewarded,  are  return’d 
With  deadly. hate:  I Icarn  d this  principle 
In  his  own  school.  Yet  still  he  fools  me ; 
well ; 

And  yet  he  trusts  me:  Since  I in  my  nature 
Was  fashion'd  to  be  false,  wherefore  should  I, 
Thai  kill’d  my  general,  and  a Roman,  one 
To  whom  I ow'd  ail  nourishments  of  life. 

Be  true  to  an  Egyptian?  To  save  Caesar, 

And  turn  Photinus*  plots  on  his  own  head, 

(As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  my  credit. 

And  live,  to  he,  and  swear  again  in  fashion. 
Oh,  ’twere  a master- piece  1 Ha!  Curse  ine!6x 
How’s  he  got  off?  [Caesar? 

Enter  Ccrsar,  Pfolnmy , Antonu , Dolabella* 
Achoreus , Apollodorus , and  Soldiers . 
Cte*ar.  The  fire  has  took, 

And  shews  the  city  like  a second  Troy; 

The  navy  too  is  scorch’d  ; the  people  greedy 
To  save  their  wealth  and  houses,  while  their 
soldiers 

Make  spoil  of  all : Only  Achillas’  troops 
Make  good  their  guard  ; break  thro'  them,  wc 
arc  safe. 

I’ll  lead  you  like  a thunder-bolt! 

Srpt.  Stay,  Caesar. 

Cip.iar.  Who's  this?  the  dog  Septimius? 
Ant.  Cut  his  throat.  [soon  ? 

J)ol.  You  barkil  hut  now;  fawu  you  so 
Srpt.  Oh,  hear  me! 

What  I II  deliver  is  for  Caesar's  safety, 

For  all  your  good. 

Ant.  Good  bum  a mouth  like  thine, 

Thai  never  belch'd  hut  blasphemy  and  treason, 
On  festival  days ! 

Srpt.  I am  an  alter’d  man. 

Alter’d  indeed ; and  1 will  give  you  cause 
To  say  1 am  a Roman. 

Pol.  Rogue,  1 grant  thee.  [and  easy, 
Srpt.  Trust  me,  I II  make  the  passage  smooth 
For  your  escape. 


61  The  ensuing  flames.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  consuming  Jinnies,  hut  I see  no  sort  of 
reason  for  a change,  ensuing  Jlumes  means  the  flames  which  would  ensue  from  their  firing  the 
palace.  Plutarch  and  Lucan  say,  that  it  was  the  enemies  ships  in  the  harbour  that  Cresar  fired, 
as  they  were  attempting  from  them  to  scale  the  palace,  in  which  Cac>ar  was  ocsieged,  and  that 
the  flames  were  by  that  means  communicated  to  the  palace,  by  which  the  famous  Alexandrian 
library,  the  great  treasure  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Eastern  learning,  was  totally  destroyed. 
Our  Poets  have  given  it  a turn  that  much  heightens  Caesar's  heroism.  Seward. 

Haf me,  Ca>sar.  J Former  edition*.  Curse,  or  blast,  or  some  monosyllable  of 

the  like  iuqmrt,  is,  we  apprehend,  the  word  omitted  here;  as  par  in  some  other  paesages  of 
these  plays,  from  the  occasional  delicacy  of  flic  transcribers  and  printers. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  3.] 

Ant.  I’ll  trust  the  devil  sooner, 

And  make  a safer  bargain. 

Sept.  I am  trusted 
With  all  Pliotinus’  secrets. 

Ant.  There’s  no  doubt  then. 

Thou  wilt  be  false. 

Sept.  Still  to  be  true  to  you. 

Dot.  And  very  likely.6* 

Ceesar.  Be  brief;  the  means? 

Sept.  Thus,  Caesar: 

To  me  alone,  but  bound  by  terrible  oaths 
Not  to  discover  it,  he  hath  reveal’d.  [open 
A dismal  vault,  whose  dreadful  mouth  does 
A mile  beyond  the  city : In  this  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal’d. 

Ant.  If  you  believe  him, 

He’ll  bury  us  alive. 

Dot.  ril  fly  in  the  air  first. 

Sept.  Then  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring 
you  back 

Into  a private  room,  where  you  shall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  rest 
Of  their  commanders,  close  at  counsel. 

Ccrsar.  Good ; 

What  follows? 

Sept.  Fall  me  fairly  on  their  throats: 

Their  heads  cut  off  and  shorn,  the  multitude 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Ceesar.  Oh,  devil!  away  with  him! 

Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy?  Caesar  scorns 
To  find  his  safety,  or  revenge  his  wrongs. 

So  base  a way  ; or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  such  a leprous  traitor!  I have  tower’d 
For  victory  like  a falcon  in  the  clouds. 

Not  dig’d  for’t  like  a mole.  Our  swords,  and 
cause. 

Make  way  for  us:  And  that  it  may  appear 
We  took  a noble  course,  and  hate  base  treason. 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  meritCtesar’s  favour, 
Hang  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  sword  makes  for  you.  [ Evil. 

1 Sold.  H erc’s  a belt; 

Tito’  1 die  for’t.  I’ll  use  it. 

2 Sold.  *Tis  too  good 
To  truss  a cur  in. 

Sept.  Save  me!  here's  gold. 

1 Sold.  If  Rome  t [thee. 

Were  offer'd  for  thy  ransom,  it  could  not  help 

2 Sold.  Hang  not  an  arse. 


I Sold . Goad  him  on  with  thy  sword! 
Thou  dost  deserve  a worser  end ; and  may 
All  such  conclude  so,  that  their  friends  be- 
tray! [Ereatn/. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  severally , Arsinoe,  Eros , and  Cleopatra. 
Ars.  We  are  lost! 

Eros.  Undone! 

An.  Confusion,  fire  and  swords. 

And  fury'  in  the  soldier's  face  more  horrid. 
Circle  us  round! 

Eros.  The  king’s  command  they  laugh  at. 
And  jeer  at  Caesar’s  threats. 

Ars.  My  brother  seiz'd  on  [mult. 

By  th*  Homan,  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tu- 
Aud  forc’d  to  bear  him  company,  as  mark'd 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge.  [out 

Ei os.  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet ; my  trunks  are  ransack'd. 
Ars.  I’ve  lost  my  jewels  too;  but  that's  the 
least : 

The  barbarous  rascals,  against  all  humanity 
Or  sense  of  pity,  ha\e  kill'd  my  little  dog. 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain. 

Eros.  They  rifled  me: 

But  that  I could  endure,  and  tire  ’em  too. 
Would  they  proceed  no  further. 

Ars.  Oh,  my  sister! 

Eros.  My  queen,  my  mistress! 

Ars.  Can  you  stand  uninov'd,  when 
The  earthquake  of  rebellion  shakes  the  city? 
And  the  court  trembles? 

Clco.  Yes,  Arsinoe, 

And  with  a masculine  constancy  deride 
Fortune’s  worst  malice,  as  a servant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a mistress:  Then  wc  forsake 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves,  when  wc  once 
yield. 

Or  shrink  at  her  assaults;  I’m  still  myself. 
And  tho’  disrob'd  of  sovereignty/4  and  ra- 
vish’d 

Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it:  [mind. 
Nay,  grant  they’d  slav’d  iny  body,  my  free 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,65 
Shall  grow  up  struighter,  and  enlarge  itself. 
Spite  of  the  envious  weight  That  loads  it 
with.66 


63  And  very  likely."]  Mr.  Seward  prints.  Ay,  very  likely? 

64  And  though  disrob’d.]  If  this  be  the  true  reading,  the  sentence  must  be  an  imperfect 
one,  and  be  closed  with  a dash — ; bi.t  as  1 don’t  approve  of  making  imperfect  sentences  with- 
out apparent  cause,  I think  the  slight  change  made  in  the  text  is  a much  better  salve.  Seu  ard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  a Lino’  disrob'd ; but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  change;  the  old  reading 
conveying  the  same  sense:  * I am  still  myself,  and  remain  so  tho’  disrob’d,  &c.* 

65  Like  to  the  palm-tree  welling  fruitful  Nile  ] The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  observed 

the  art  and  merit  of  our  Poets,  in  so  often  taking  their  images  and  similes  from  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  This  is  a beauty  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  in  Corneille’s  Pom- 
pey ; all  his  characters,  sentiments,  and  language,  are  entirely  French.  Seward. 

66  Spight  of  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with.]  With,  here,  being  necessary  to  the  verse, 
but  not  to  the  sense,  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  changing  the  expression.  Seward. 

Edit,  i/50  reads — Spite  of  the  envious  weight  it’s  louded  with. 

M r.  Seward  has  here  given  us  a most  strange  note : He  talks  of  the  word  with , as  not  being 
necessary  to  the  sense,  and  yet  il  is  the  only  word  out  nj  four  he  has  left  in  the  passage,  lu 
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Think  of  thy  birth,  Arsinoc;  common  bur- 
dens 

Fit  common  shoulders:  Teach  the  multitude, 
By  suffering  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at. 
The  greatness  of  thy  mind  does  soar  a pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darken'd  by  their  narrow  souls. 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

Ars  i am  new  created, 

And  owe  this  second  being  to  you,  best  sister, 
For  now  l feel  you  have  infus'd  into  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude. 

Eros.  I still  am  fearful : 

I dare  not  tell  a lie : You  that  were  bom 
Daughters  and  sisters  unto  kings,  may  nourish 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  that  am  your  humble 
Must  not  presume  to  rival.  [handmaid, 
Clco.  Yet,  my  Eros, 

Tho'  thou  hast  profited  nothing  by  observing 
The  whole  course  of  my  life,  learn  ra  my  death, 
Tho*  not  to  equal,  yet  to  imitate, 

Thy  fearless  mistress. 

Enter  Photinus. 

Eros.  Oh,  a man  in  arms! 

His  wcajion  drawn  too ! 

Clea.  Tho’  upon  the  point 
Death  sat.  I'll  meet  it,  and  out-dare  the 
danger.  [passage  sure 

Pho.  Keep  the  watch  strong;  and  guard  the 
That  leads  unto  the  sea. 

Clco.  What  sea  of  rudeness 
Breaks  in  upon  us?  or  what  subject’s  breath 
Dare  raise  a storm,  when  we  command  acalm? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fled  to  Hcav’n, 

And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  into  Egypt ? That  face  speaks  thee  Pho- 
tinus, 

A thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother’s  and  mv  slave!  But  thy  beha- 
viour, 

Oppos'd  to  that,  an  insolent  intruder 
Upon  that  sovereignity  thou  shouldst  bow  to! 
If  in  the  gutph  of  base  ingratitude. 

All  loyally  to  Ptolomy  the  king 
Be  swallow’d,  remember  who  I am, 

Whose  daughter,  and  whose  sister;  or,  sup- 
jxjsc 


[Act  6.  Sc.  4. 

That  is  forgot  too,  let  the  name  of  Csfesar 
(Which  nations  quake  at)  stop  thy  desperate 
madness 

From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  confusion. 
Throw  from  thee  quickly  those  rebellious 
arms, 

And  let  me  read  submission  in  thine  eyes; 
Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  not  only  pardon. 
But  be  a ready  advocate  to  plead  for  thee 
To  Caesar  and  my  brother. 

Pho.  Plead  my  pardon  ? 

To  you  1 bow ; but  scorn  as  much  to  stoop 
To  Ptolomy,  to  Caesar,  nay  the  gods,  [thus 
As  to  put  off  the  figure  of  a man. 

And  change  my  essence  with  a sensual  beast: 
All  my  designs,  iny  counsels,  and  dark  ends. 
Were  aim'd  to  purchase  you, 

Clea.  How  durst  thou,*7  being 
The  scorn  of  Baseness,  nourish  such  a thought! 
Pho.  They  that  have  power  are  royal;  and 
those  base 

That  live  at  the  devotion  of  auolhcr. 

What  gave  birth  to  Ptolomy,  or  fortune  Cae- 
sar, 

By  engines  fashion'd  in  this  Protean  anvil, 

I nave  made  mine;  and  only  stoop  at  you. 
Whom  I would  still  preserve  free,  to  com- 
mand me.  [thoughts; 

For  Ctesar’s  frowns,  they  are  below  my 
And,  but  in  these  fair  eyes  I still  have  read 
The  story  of  a supreme  monarchy,  [tribute. 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine',  gladly  pay 
Phot ituis*  name  had  long  since  been  as  great 
As  Ptolomy 'a  e'er  was,  or  Caesar's  is. 

This  made  me,  as  a weaker  lie,  to  unloose 
The  kuotoflo\-.lty,  that  chain'd  my  freedom. 
And  slight  the  fear  that  Caesar's  threats  might 
cause; 

That  1 and  they  might  see  no  sun  appear, 

But  Cleopatra,  in  tn  Egyptian  sphere. 

Clco.  Oh,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cvmcrian  darkness! 6h  Inconsiderate  fool! 
Tno’  flatter'd  with  self-love,  couldst  thou  be- 
lieve. 

Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  into  one. 
And  that,  by  kings,  set  on  thy  head;  all 
sceptres 


my  opinion,  he  has  missed  entirely  the  hcantiful  imagery  of  the  Poets:  ‘ my  mind,  like  the 
4 palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,  shall  grow  up  struighter,  spite  of  the  envious  weight  Thai 
4 (fruitful  Site)  loads  it  with,  or  dispenses  on  it.*  J.  S. 

67  How  durst  thou , t ting 

The  scorn  of  hyrrwrw.]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  a conjecture  here;  instead  of  the  scorn 
of  baseness , he  thinks  it  might  have  been  the  scum  of  baseness,  i.r.  The  basest  part  of  baseness 
itself.  The  thought  is  certainly  nervous  and  just;  but  the  old  reading  fully  equals  it:  * Thou 
4 w)iom  a*  an  eunuch  the  basest  of  women  would  despise,  how  durst  thou  think  of  me?’  This 
is  finely  expressed  bv  the  scorn  of  baseness.  Seward. 

The  answer  of  Photinus  proves,  that  he  applied  the  scorn  of  baseness  to  himself,  not,  as 
Mr.  Seward  explains  it,  to  the  basest  of  women',  and  that  we  must  here  understand  Baseness 
to  be  personified. 

65  Cyuierinn  darkness  ] This  is  a Latin  phrase  taken  from  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
round  the  lake  Avernus,  where  the  sup[>oscd  Cum  tea n Sibt/T s Cave  is  shewed  at  this  day.  This 
vale  was  called  the  mouth  of  Hell,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphureous  and  pestilential  vajK)uri 
ascending  from  all  sides  of  it.  See  Virgil's  description  in  the  sixth  iEneid.  It  retaius  nothing 
•f  this  at  present,  as  the  country  round  it  changes  its  properties  and  countenance  from  age  to 

age. 
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fAcl  5.  Sc.  4. 

Within  thy  grasp,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet, 

I would  vouchsafe  a kiss  to  a no-man? 

A gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pho  Fairest,  that  makes  for  me. 

And  shews  it  is  no  sensual  apatite, 

But  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  thy  spirit. 
That,  when  that  you  are  mine,  shall  yield 
me  pleasures 

Hymen,  tho*  blessing  a new-married  pair. 
Shall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  issue, 
The  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Rome,  and  awe 
the  world. 

My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  supply. 
And  I give  way  to’t. 

Cleo.  Baser  than  thy  birth ! 

Can  there  be  gpds,  and  hear  this,  and  no 
thunder 

Ham  thee  into  the  earth  ? 

Pho.  They  are  asleep. 

And  cannot  hear  thee : Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  1 would  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy’d  by  me: 

Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

Cleo.  Most  impious! 

Pho.  They  are  dreams, 

Religious  fools  shake  at.  Y’et  to  assure  thee. 
If  Nemesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  scorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a name,  she  lives  in  me; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Styx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Piolomy 
dead, 

And  Cssar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  remov’d, 
The  poorest  rascals  that  arc  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  presence,  quench  their  lustful 
heat 

In  thee,  and  young  Arsinoe,  while  I laugh 
To  hear  you  nowl  in  vain.  1 deride  tliose 
gods, 

That  you  think  can  protect  you ! 

Cleo.  To  prevent  thee, 

In  that  I am  the  mistress  of  my  fate: 

So  hope  I of  my  sister:  To  confirm  it, 

I spit  at  thee,  and  scorn  thee! 

Pho.  I will  tame 

That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 


Cleo . Never! 

I was  born  to  command,  and  I will  die  so. 

Enter  Achillas , and  Soldiers , with  the  body 
of  P talon,  y. 

Pho.  The  king  dead?  This  is  a fair  en- 
Our  future  happiness.  [trance  to 

Art.  Oh,  in v dear  brother ! 

Cleo.  Weep  not,  Arsinoe,  (common  wo- 
men do  so) 

Nor  lose  a tear  for  him ; it  cannot  help  him ; 
But  study  to  die  nobly. 

Pho.  Cxsar  fled  ? 

’Tis  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
Itchoaks  my  vital  spirits  1 Where  was  your 
Did  the  guards  sleep?  [care ? 

Achil.  He  rous’d  them  with  his  sword; 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I am  sure  his  courare 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself!)'9 
And,  as  inspir'd  bv  him,  his  following  friends. 
With  such  a confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam, 
Brake  thro’  our  troops,  and  scatter'd  'em.  He 
went  on. 

But  still  pursu’d  by  us:  When  on  ihe  sudden 
He  turn’d  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew 
terror. 

Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amazement 
Than  if  we  had  encounter'd  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove’s  cloudy  brow. 

Cleo.  ‘Twas  like  my  Caesar! 

Achil.  We  fall’n  back,  he  made  on;  and, 
as  our  fear 

Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks. 
Again  we  follow’d  : But,  ^ot  near  the  sea. 
On  which  his  navy  anchor  d,  in  one  hand 
Holding  a scroll  he  had  above  the  waves, 
And  in  the  other  grasping  fast  his  sword. 

As  it  had  been  a trident  forg’d  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  he  made  away,7® 
As  if  he  had  been  N’eptune;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons  follow’d,  their  bold  shouts 
Yielding  a chearful  musick.  We  shower’d 
darts  [shi|>s: 

Upon  them,  but  in  vain;  they  reach’d  their 
And  in  their  safety  we  arc  sunk ; for  Caesar 
Prepares  for  war. 


age.  But  the  vale  round  the  Lugo  del  Cane , which  is  very  near  it,  has  both  the  sulphureous 
and  pestilential  vapours  describ’d  by  Virgil.  Milton,  in  his  V Allegro , has  followed  Fletcher 
in  the  use  of  this  expression.  Seward.  * 

69  Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself]  Mr.  Theobald  has  wrote  parallel  against  this  line, 
and  seems  to  have  design’d  a note  iu  defence  of  the  line,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  nis  assistants  in 
the  Bathos  so  ingeniously  banter'd  him  upon, 

* None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.* 

He  had  certainly  authorities  sufficient,  both  in  Shakespeare  as  well  as  Fletcher;  but  as  the 
sentiment  is  in  itself  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  three  greatest  wits  in  Europe  joined  in  exposing 
it,  the  laueh  will  always  be  against  him. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  incidents  of  C®sar’s  life  is  worthy 
our  Authors,  and  worthy  of  Caesar.  Lucan  seems  to  have  cither  exerted,  or  design’d  to  have 
exerted,  all  the  vigour  01  his  genius  in  this  description;  but  the  Phursalia  unhappily  just  there 
breaks  off  unfinished.  Seward. 

70  He  made  away.]  W$  have  not  alter’d  the  text,  but  strongly  suspect  the  Author  wrote, 
made  a Way.  • 
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Pho.  How  fell  ihe  king? 

Achil.  Unable 
To  follow  Caesar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  and  with  hitn  the  priest 
Of  I sis,  good  Achoreus. 

Art.  May  the  earth 
Lie  gently  on  their  ashes! 

Pho.  [ feel  now. 

That  there  arc  powers  above  us;  and  that  '’tis 
Within  the  searching  policies  of  man,  [not 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Clro.  1 laugh  at  thee! 

Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool  ? thy  scoffs, 
and  scorns 

Against  the  gods?  I see  calamity 
Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion. 

And  can  convert  an  atheist.  [Shout  within. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  coine! 

Mountains  fall  on  me!  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  plac’d  his  Heav'n  on  earth,  is  an  assur- 
ance [me? 

Of  his  descent  fo  hell ! Where  shall  I hide 
The  greatest  daring  to  a man  dishonest. 


[Acts.  Sc.  4, 

Is  but  a bastard  courage,  ever  fainting. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Casar,  Sceva,  Antony,  and  Dolahclla- 
Ccesar.  1 ,00k  on  your  Ccesar ! banish  fear. 
You  are  now  safe!  [my  fairest } 

See.  By  Venus,  not  a kiss 
#Ti!I  our  work  be  done!  The  traitors  once dis- 
To  it,  and  we’ll  cry  aim.7*  [patch’d, 

Ccesar.  I svill  be  speedy. 

[ Exeunt  Ccesar  and  train. 
Clro.  Farewell  again!  — Arsinoc!  How 
now,  Eros? 

Ever  faint-hearted? 

Eros.  But  that  I am  assur’d 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  general, 

I fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour ; 

Nor  do  I now  rei>eM  me  of  my  favours. 

Nor  can  I think  Nature  e'er  made  a woman. 
That  in  her  prime  deserv’d  him. 


71  To  it,  and  we'lt  cry  aim.]  Ay -me  is  a favourite  cant  term  of  onr  Authors  to  express  the 
whining  of  lovers:  I believe,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  theirue  word  in 
this  place.  Seward. 

In  Mr.  Seward  s first  note  on  this  play,  he  called  Dr.  Warburton  * the  greatest  Critic  of 

* our  nation,'  and  said,  that  he  paid  * such  deference  to  his  judgment,  as  not  to  differ  from  it 

* without  much  diffidence.’  After  this  declaration,  we  are  surprized  to  observe  this  alteration, 
directly  against  the  explanation  of  that  Author.  To  cry  aim  signifies  to  consent  to  or  approve 
of  'any  thing.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  scene  iii.  * Thou 
*.shult  woo  her;  cry  aim,  said  1 well?’  Upon  which  passage  the  following  is  part  of  the 
bishop’s  note.  * So  again  in  thi«  play  (the  Merry  Wives)  And  to  these  violent  proceedings  all 

* my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim,  i.  c.  approve  them.  And  again  in  King  John,  act  ii.  scene  ii. 

" It  ill  becomes  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
**  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.’ 

* i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.  The  phrase  was  taken,  originally,  from  archery . 

* When  any  one  had  challenged  another  to  shoot  at  the  butts  (the  perpetual  diversion,  as  well 

* as  exercise,  of  that  time)  the  standers-hy  used  to  say  one  to  the  other,  cry  aim,  i.  e.  accept 

* the  challenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  v.  make  the 

* Duke  say, 

** must  I erg  aime 

“ To  this  unheard-of  insolence?* 

* i.  e.  encourage  it,  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  duel,  which  one  of  his  subjects  had  insn- 
4 Jently  demanded  against  the  other.  But  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  ihe  senseless  editors, 

* (those  of  171 1)  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  phrase  cry  aim , read  it  thus: 

**  • must  I cry  ai-me,’ 

4 as  if  it  was  a note  of  interjection.  So  again,  Massinger,  in  his  Guardian : 

,4  I will  cry  a:n,  and  in  another  room 
44  Determine  of  my  vengeance.’ 

* And  again,  in  his  Rcncgado: 

44 — To  nlavthe  pnndar 

**  To  the  viceroy' s loose  embraces,  and  cry  aim, 

,r  While  he  by  force  or  flattery—*’  R. 
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Act  5.  Sc.  4j 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


68  .> 


Enter  Casar , Seeva,  Antony,  Do  label  la, 
and  Soldiers , with  the  heads . 

Art.  He*s  come  back.7* 

Ccesar.  Pursue  no  further;  curb  the  sol- 
diers’ fury! 

See,  beauteous  mistress,  their  accursed  heads. 
That  did  conspire  against  us. 

See.  Furies  plague ’em ! 

They  had  too  fair  an  end,  to  die  like  sol- 
diers: 


Pom  pey  fell  by  the  sword ; the  cross  or  halter 
Should  have  dispatch’d  them. 

C<esar.  All’s  but  death,  good  Sceva; 

Be  therefore  satisfied.  And  now,  my  dearest. 
Look  upon  Caesar,  as  he  still  appear'd, 

A conqueror!  And,  this  unfortunate  king 
Entomb'd  with  honour,  we'll  to  Rome, 
where  Caesar  - [natc. 

Will  shew  he  can  give  kingdoms;  for  the  se- 
Thy  brother  dead,  shall  willingly  decree 
The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  his,  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  omrtc *. 


EPILOGUE. 


I now  should  wish  another  had  my  place. 
But  that  I hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace : 
And,  but  express  some  sign  that  you  are  pleas’d, 
We  of  ourdoubts,  they  of  their  fears,  are  eas’d. 


I would  beg  further,  »5cntlemen,and  much  say 
I’  th’  favour  of  ourselves,  them,  and  the  play. 
Did  I not  rest  assur'd,  the  most  I see 
Hate  impudence,  and  cherish  modesty. 


71  Ars.  He's  come  lack , 

Pursue  no  further ; curb  the  soldiers'  fury .]  This  gross  mistake  of  giving  part  of  Cassar > 
speech  to  Arsinoe,  ran  through  all  the  editions  till  1740,  when  Mr.  Seward  corrected  it. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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